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FOREWORD 


Naval  tradition,  policies,  and  customs  have  evolved 
through  more  than  a century  to  establish  names  for  the 
more  than  100  types  of  ships  and  craft  in  the  Naval 
Vessel  Register.  To  many  throughout  the  world  the  United 
States  Navy  is  best  known  for  such  names  as  NEW  JERSEY, 
ENTERPRISE,  MISSOURI  and  the  world's  first  nuclear  powered 
ship,  NAUTILUS.  To  all  sailors,  the  names  PEARY  and 
PREBLE  reflect  inspiring  examples  of  valor  and  dedicated 
service  to  America. 

Men  and  ships  make  the  Navy.  The  United  States  needs 
the  finest  of  both.  We  clearly  have  the  finest  Navy  in 
the  world  because  we  have  the  finest  Navy  people  in  the 
world.  Our  ships  are  products  of  a skilled  and  capable 
shipbuilding  industry.  From  the  first  days  of  our  country, 
men  of  the  highest  caliber  have  served  our  nation  with 
dedication  and  bravery  in  war  and  peace. 

The  contributions  of  America's  fighting  men  and 
fighting  ships  of  the  past  are  preserved  and  honored  as 
their  names  remain  alive  in  new  ships  of  the  fleet.  In 
this  volume,  for  example,  appear  four  ships  named  OBRIEN, 
four  PORTERS,  six  NEW  YORKs  and  six  named  NAUTILUS.  Every 
man  and  woman  who  has  worn  the  uniform  of  the  United 
States  Navy,  or  who  has  contributed  talents  to  building 
the  Navy's  strength  in  ships,  in  training  and  weapons 
shares  this  tradition.  Every  American  bears  the  responsi- 
bility for  insuring  the  Navy's  continued  capability  to 
meet  worldwide  responsibilities. 

The  challenges  of  the  future  have  always  been  a p’ath 
to  progress  for  the  United  States  Navy.  The  1970s  will 
see  challenges  unprecedented  in  our  long  history,  and  the 
achievement  of  scientific,  technical  and  engineering 
advancements  unknown  a few  years  ago.  We  look  to  this 
future  confident  in  our  ability  to  remain  first  on  the 
world's  oceans,  and  determined  to  continue  the  history  of 
distinguished  service  which  Navymen  have  so  amply  demon- 
strated since  the  early  days  of  our  country. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Of  all  the  Naval  History  Division  publications, 
none  has  received  warmer  welcome  that  the  volumes 
of  the  Dictionary  of  American  Naval  Fighting  Ships. 
We  know  this  because  of  the  many  correspondents 
including  members  of  our  distinguished  Advisory 
Committee  who  keep  pressing  us  with  the  question, 
“When  will  the  next  volume  appear?”  They  will 
therefore  cheer  to  see  this  launch  which  the  hard 
workers  of  the  staff  and  devoted  friends  have 
achieved  in  record  time.  We  of  the  Division  cheer 
even  louder,  for  this  5th  volume,  covering  names  N 
through  Q,  with  several  interesting  appendices,  shows 
that  we  now  speed  downhill.  We  achieved  completion 
of  this  volume  (for  the  printer)  within  little  more  than 
a year  because  all  concerned  turned  to  with  a will 
to  make  it  so. 

We  have  only  two  volumes  to  go  to  complete  the 
named  ships,  R and  S for  volume  VI,  T through  Z 
for  volume  VII.  One  or  two  volumes  will  undoubtedly 
follow  with  unnamed  ships,  plus  further  coverage  on 
aircraft  both  lighter  and  heavier  than  air.  Also  we 
will  prepare  appendices  listing  Tank  Landing  Ships, 
Patrol  Craft,  Landing  Craft,  Riverine  Warfare  Craft 
and  many  Auxiliaries.  Should  any  of  our  readers 
have  special  studies  to  contribute  we  will  be  happy 
to  consider  them  for  appendices  in  the  last  volumes. 
For  example  we  hope  to  publish  well  researched 
summary  histories  covering  subjects  such  as:  Coast 
Guard  Ships,  The  Fleet  Ballistic  Missile  Deterrent, 
Fleet  Organization,  FRAM  and  Ship  Modernization, 
Missile  Ship  Development,  MSTS  Ships,  Presidential 
Yachts,  Privateers,  Replenishment  at  Sea  (UNREP), 
Sea  Phenomena,  Ship  Salvage,  Flags  of  the  American 
Revolution,  Leading  Naval  Officers  of  the  American 
Revolution,  Navigation  of  the  American  Revolution, 
Weapons  of  the  American  Revolution,  Blockade 
Runners  of  the  Civil  War  and  Recovery  of  Astro- 
nauts and  Space  Vehicles. 

Our  work  in  Naval  History  consistently  benefits 
from  the  contributions  of  students  of  history  who  as 
a hobby  or  lifetime  endeavor  have  become  experts 
in  various  fields.  They  have  helped  greatly  not  only 
with  the  basic  text  of  our  DANFS  series  but  also 
with  special  fine  studies  like  Civil  War  Naval  Ord- 
nance by  Canfield;  Monitors  by  Weber;  Ships-of- 


the-Line  by  Loyd  Olsson  of  our  staff.  So  we  hope 
that  future  volumes  will  carry  some  appendices  that 
come  from  the  hearts  and  minds  of  our  devoted 
friends  not  directly  associated  with  the  DANFS 
staff.  Many  dedicated  workers  outside  the  division 
have  helped  with  parts  of  this  book.  To  those  in  the 
bureaus,  offices  and  commands  within  and  outside 
the  Washington  area,  and  to  the  other  helpful 
Americans  and  citizens  of  other  countries,  we  express 
sincere  appreciation  and  a special  thank  you.  Among 
them  we  must  mention  particularly  Mr.  Ronald  G. 
Goble;  Mr.  Frank  G.  Griffith;  Mr.  Donald  McPher- 
son; Miss  Olga  B.  Mager;  Mrs.  Betty  Shirley;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Jesse  Thomas;  Mrs.  Rex  Vail;  Mr.  Harry 
Schwartz,  and  Mrs.  Aloha  South  of  the  National 
Archives;  Chief  Richard  Jones,  and  Chief  Warrant 
Officer  Peter  J.  Kuyper. 

In  the  Naval  History  Division  most  sections  con- 
tribute to  most  tasks.  Again  this  volume  is  no  excep- 
tion. It  has  profited  from  the  wise  guidance  of  Rear 
Admiral  F.  Kent  Loomis  and  valuable  assistance 
from:  Mr.  Robert  Scheina,  Mrs.  E.  Gordon  Bowen- 
Hassell  and  Mr.  Don  Martin  of  the  Special  Projects 
Unit;  Dr.  William  J.  Morgan  and  his  staff  in  His- 
torical Research;  Dr.  Dean  Allard,  head  of  the 
Operational  Archives  and  his  able  assistants  Mr. 
Bernard  Cavalcante,  Miss  Barbara  Gilmore  and  Mr. 
Richard  Von  Doenhoff  in  early  records;  Mr.  Walter 
B.  Greenwood,  Mr.  Frederick  Meigs  and  others  in 
the  Navy  Department  Library;  Captain  Shelby  Gass, 
Jr.,  Curator  Branch  and  his  able  assistants  Mrs. 
Agnes  Hoover  and  Mr.  Charles  Haberlein  who  helped 
with  the  illustrations. 

The  Ship’s  History  Section,  ably  headed  by  Com- 
mander Clayton  F.  Johnson,  executes  the  DANFS 
project.  Part  of  his  section  works  solely  on  the 
Dictionary.  Led  by  Mr.  James  Mooney,  this  talented 
group,  who  contributed  the  lion’s  share  of  the  his- 
torical sketches,  appear  on  a special  introductory 
page.  Other  contributors  include  RDl  Michael  Rock, 
Mr.  James  Stewart,  Lt.  John  Hattendorf,  Miss 
Priscilla  Sorenson,  Mr.  Craig  Duncan,  Cdr.  Ernest 
Post,  Jr.,  LCdr.  R.  M.  Gannaway,  Mr.  Dave  Rosen- 
berg, Lt.  Paul  Brady,  Lt.j.g.  John  S.  Geogheganand 
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Lt.  Ivan  Manning.  Most  of  these  served  regular  or 
brief  tours  of  training  duty  with  us. 

The  other  members  of  Commander  Johnson’s  small 
section  have  demanding  tasks  with  daily  deadlines 
that  include : ships’  names  and  sponsors,  preparation 
of  detailed  narrative  histories,  preparation  of  bro- 
chures, naming  shore  facilities,  preparation  of  in- 
signia and  historic  data  plaques  and  other  special 
responsibilities  particularly  in  the  field  of  public 
information  and  morale  for  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  and  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations.  There  are 
also  various  other  tasks  generated  by  the  constant 
flow  of  queries  by  mail,  telephone  and  visitors.  The 
duties  of  this  group  differ  from  others  for  they  have 
realistic  deadlines  that  are  tied  into  a shipbuilding 
and  conversion  program  with  a daily  calendar  that 
cannot  slip  or  be  adjusted  insofar  as  the  section  is 
concerned.  Notwithstanding,  these  busy  minds  and 
skilled  hands  have  manufactured  time  to  assist  with 
this  volume  of  DANFS.  They  are:  Mrs.  Emily  Fishe; 
Miss  Joanne  Henry;  Mr.  Loyd  Olsson;  Mr.  John  C. 
Reilly,  Jr.;  Ens.  Christopher  Townsend;  and  Chief 
Carmen  Vitelli. 

Like  its  predecessors  this  volume  records  histories 
of  many  important  ships  during  a time  in  which 
epoch-making  events  have  occurred.  The  United 
States  has  had  an  increasingly  important  part  in 
world  affairs,  especially  in  the  Far  East  and  in  the 
many  problems  resulting  from  unsettled  conditions 
in  the  Mediterranean.  In  carrying  out  national 
policy,  the  Navy  inevitably  has  been  called  upon  to 
take  a leading  role  as  throughout  the  Nation’s 
history. 

Famous  ships  in  this  volume  include  New  Jersey 
(BB-62)  whose  splendid  record  from  War  II  to 
Vietnam  is  told  briefly  here;  also  she  sails  proudly 
in  the  frontispiece  for  this  volume.  In  August  of  1967, 
the  decision  was  made  to  commission  New  Jersey  for 
the  third  time;  on  this  occasion  to  serve  during  the 
hostilities  in  Southeast  Asia.  New  Jersey  was  acti- 
vated for  a single  purpose  and  a single  mission. 
After  an  austere  activation  she  would  be  called  upon 
for  shore  bombardment.  The  road  from  Philadelphia 
to  Vietnam  was  not  an  easy  one  for  Captain,  ship, 
and  crew.  Many  decisions  had  to  be  made  at  all 
levels.  She  arrived  on  the  battle  line  razor  sharp  and 
time  after  time  performed  up  to  the  highest  expec- 
tations with  precise  overwhelming  gunfire.  Some  part 
of  what  this  meant  stands  out  in  a letter  from  Lance 
Corporal  Craig  A.  Carroll  of  the  11th  Marine  Regi- 
ment, Fleet  Marine  Force.  On  14  May  1969  he  wrote 
the  Director  of  Naval  History,  “THE  UNITED 
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STATES  CURRENTLY  HAS  ONE  BATTLESHIP 
(NEW  JERSEY)  IN  COMMISSION.  DO  WE 
HAVE  ANY  MORE  THAT  CAN  BE  TAKEN 
OUT  OF  MOTHBALLS  IF  THE  NEED  ARISES? 
I HAVE  SEEN  THE  NEW  JERSEY  FIRE  AND 
I CAN  TELL  YOU  THAT  US  MARINES  FIND 
IT  A GREAT  COMFORT  TO  KNOW  THAT  IF 
WE  EVER  NEEDED  HER  WE  COULD  HAVE 
HER.  I CAN  SAY  THAT  I SLEPT  A LITTLE 
BETTER  KNOWING  SHE  WAS  AROUND.” 

Then  at  the  height  of  her  usefulness  austerity 
again  put  this  famous  ship  in  moth-balls.  But  it 
was  a good  period  for  the  men  of  New  Jersey,  for 
they  shared  the  satisfaction  and  pride  of  serving  a 
ship  that  represented  the  pride  of  the  Navy.  They 
had  received  the  ultimate  tribute;  a sincere  thanks 
from  every  marine  and  soldier  who  had  visited  the 
ship.  “YOU  ARE  DOING  MORE  TO  IMPROVE 
THE  MORALE  OF  THE  MEN  ON  THE  BEACH 
THAN  ANYTHING  ELSE  IN  THE  WAR.”  “THE 
COMMUNIST  TROOPS  CERTAINLY  DON’T 
LIKE  TO  COME  OUT  WHEN  NEW  JERSEY 
IS  FIRING.”  “THE  BIG  ONE  IS  OUT  THERE.” 
“EACH  ROUND  HAS  A TREMENDOUS  PSY- 
CHOLOGICAL EFFECT  ON  COMMUNIST 
TROOPS.”  “NEW  JERSEY  IS  BEST  AT  ROOT- 
ING OUT  AND  DESTROYING  ENEMY 
BUNKERS.” 

Among  other  famous  names  in  this  volume  appears 
one  of  a majestic  ship  not  yet  launched,  USS  Nimitz 
(C VAN-68)  to  be.  No  leader  in  our  times  has  served 
our  country  better  or  more  selflessly  than  Fleet 
Admiral  Nimitz.  He  will  continue  to  serve  long  into 
the  future  in  this  powerful  nuclear  aircraft  carrier 
bearing  his  name.  The  beginning  of  the  history  of 
that  ship  is  included  in  this  volume.  As  we  complete 
the  manuscript  for  the  printer,  Christmas  1969,  our 
thoughts  go  back  to  the  grim  Christmas  season  of 
1942.  Admiral  Chester  Nimitz,  Commander  in  Chief, 
U.S.  Pacific  Fleet  and  Pacific  Ocean  Areas  then  sent 
the  following  message  to  all  serving  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean  Areas:  “TO  ALL  FIGHTING  MEN  IN 
THE  PACIFIC  X ON  THIS  HOLIEST  OF  DAYS 
I EXTEND  MY  GREETING  WITH  ADMIR- 
ATION OF  YOUR  BRAVE  DEEDS  OF  THE 
PAST  YEAR  X THE  VICTORIES  YOU  HAVE 
WON,  THE  SACRIFICES  YOU  HAVE  MADE, 
THE  ORDEALS  YOU  NOW  ENDURE,  ARE  AN 
INSPIRATION  TO  THE  CHRISTIAN  WORLD  X 
AS  YOU  MEET  THE  JAP  ALONG  THIS  VAST 
BATTLE  LINE  FROM  THE  ALEUTIANS  TO 
THE  SOLOMONS,  REMEMBER,  LIBERTY  IS 
IN  EVERY  BLOW  YOU  STRIKE  X NIMITZ.” 


With  slight  modification  these  words  can  apply 
today  to  all  who  serve  freedom  from  the  frozen 
ends  of  the  earth  to  the  steaming  Mekong  Delta. 
Through  busy  days  and  lonely  night  watches,  while 
Americans  sleep,  men  in  ships  of  this  volume  and  its 
companions  stand  watch  on  the  frontiers  of  freedom. 
Truly,  in  other  of  Admiral  Nimitz's  words: 


SEAPOWER  IS  OUR  HERITAGE 

and  our  hope  for  the  future. 

E.  M.  Eller, 

Rear  Admiral,  USN  (Ret.), 
Director  of  Naval  History. 

18  December  1969 
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USN  1106141 100 

NR&L  (M)  13901 102 

NR&L  (M)  10 107 

80-G-373226 108 

NR&L  (M)  39327 110 

NR&L  (M)  19831 112 

USN  1056271 113 

80-G-343673 114 

NH  68595 115 


O 


USS  0-1  (SS-62) 

USS  0-4  (SS-65) 

USS  0-16  (SS-77) 

USS  Oakhill  (LSD-7) 

USS  Oakland  (CL-95) 

USS  O’Bannon  (DD-450)... 

USS  O’Brien  (DD-725) 

USS  Odax  (SS-484) 

USS  O’ Flaherty  (DE-340)... 

USS  Ogden  (LPD-5) 

USS  Oglala  (CM-4) 

Ship-of-the-Line  Ohio 

USS  Ohio  (BB-12) 

USS  Okinawa  (LPH-3) 

USS  Oklahoma  (BB-37) 

USS  Oklahoma  City  (CL-91) 
USS  Okmulgee  (YTB-765)-. 

USS  Olympia 

USS  Omaha  (CL-4) 

USS  Onslow  (AVP-48) 

USS  Ontario  (AT-13) 

USS  Oregon  (BB-3) 

USS  O’Reilly  (DE-330) 

USS  Orion  (AS-18) 

USS  Oriskany  (CVA-34)... 

USS  Ortolan  (ASR-5) 

USS  Ortolan  (ASR-22) 

USS  Osterhaus  (DE-164) 

USS  Otus  (AS-20) 

USS  Ozbourn  (DD-846) 


NR&L  (M)  7680 120 

80-G-466173 121 

80-G-451709 123 

USN  1126011 125 

80-G-326050 126 

K-49638 128 

USN  1132502 132 

USN  447512 138 

80-G-382850 140 

USN  1113097 141 

80-G-18079 142 

NR&L  (0)  1912 144 

NR&L  (M)  33165 145 

USN  1137274 147 

80-G-1023157 148 

80-G-664229 149 

USN  1097162 150 

NR&L  (M)  39294 152 

80-G-463659 154 

80-G-238469 159 

80-G-1024906 161 

NR&L  (O)  20624 168 

80-G-240721 169 

80-G-708807 172 

NH  68587 173 

USN  456545 177 

NH  68447 179 

80-G-450200 184 

19-N-40070 189 

USN  1045531 197 


P 


USS  Paducah  (YTB-758) 

USS  Palm  Beach  (AGER-3) 

USS  Parche  (SS-384) 

USS  Parsons  (DD-949) 

USS  Patoka  (AO-9),  USS  Shenandoah 

USS  Patrick  Henry  (SSBN-599) 

A Paul  Jones  class  destroyer 

USS  Paul  Revere  (LPA-248) 

USS  Peary  (DD-226) 

USS  Pecos  (AO-6) 

USS  Pegasus  (AK-48) 

USS  Pelias  (AS-14) 

Ship-of-the-Line  Pennsylvania 

USS  Pennsylvania  (ACR-4) 

USS  Pensacola  1859-1911 

USS  Pensacola  (CA-24) 

USS  Peoria  (LST-1183) 

USS  Perch  (SS-176) 

USS  Perkins  (DD-26) 

USS  Perkins  (DD-377) 

USS  Perkins  (DD-877) 

USS  Perry  (DD-340) 

USS  Perry  (DD-844) 

USS  Peto  (SS-265) 

USS  Peto  (SS-265) 

USS  Petrel  (ASR-14) 

USS  Philadelphia  (CL— 41) 

USS  Philippine  Sea  (CV-47) 

USS  Phoenix  (CL-46) 

USS  Pickerel  (SS-524) 


USN  K61228 199 

USN  1126043 203 

80-G-75029 212 

USN  1061208 219 

NR&L  (M)  13268 226 

USN  1111891 227 

NH  65146 234 

K67585 236 

80-G-456168 242 

NH  65021 243 

80-G-451505 245 

80-G-1031598 246 

NH  1329 251 

80-G-428455 252 

NR&L  (O)  11779 255 

80-G-88454 256 

USN  1142790 260 

80-G-456132 , 261 

NH  767 264 

80-G-456256 265 

USN  1078755 266 

NH  67111 269 

KN  13102 270 

80-G-40407 274 

80-G-45895 275 

USN  1089937 278 

80-G-409223 283 

80-G-447617 288 

80-G-84382 291 

USN  440604 295 


XIV 


Subject 


Identification  number 


Page 


USS  Pickerel  (SS-524) 

USS  Picking  (DD-685),  USS  Midway  (CVA-41), 

USS  Preble  (DLG-15) 

USS  Picuda  (SS-382) 

USS  Piedmont  (AD-17) 

USS  Pigeon  (ASR-21) 

USS  Pine  Island  (AV-12) 

USS  Pintado  (SS-387) 

USS  Piranha  (SS-389) 

USS  Plainview  (AGEH-1) 

USS  Platte  (AO-24) 

USS  Plunger  (SS-179) 

USS  Pogy  (SS-266) 

USS  Pogy  (SS-266) 

USS  Pollux  (AKS^) 

USS  Pomfret  (SS-391) 

USS  Pompano  (SS-181) 

USS  Pompon  (SSR-267) 

USS  Ponchatoula  (AO-148) 

USS  Porpoise  (SS-172),  USS  Pollack  (SS-180),  USS  Holland  (AS-3) 

USS  Porter  (DD-356) 

USS  Porter  (DD-800) 

USS  Portland  (CA-33) 

USS  Prairie 

USS  Prairie  (AD-15) 

USS  Preble  (DLG-15) 

USS  Preston  (DD-795) 

USS  Princeton 

USS  Princeton  (LPH-5) 

USS  Princeton  (LPH-5) 

USS  Proteus  (AS-19) 

USS  Proteus  (AS-19) 

USS  Providence  (CL-82) 

USS  Pueblo  (AGER-2) 

USS  Puget  Sound  (AD-38) 

USS  Monitor  Puritan 

USS  Puritan  1897 

USS  Pyro  (AE-1) 


USN  1066401 

USN  1114906... 

USN  1111915 

USN  1130528 

NH  68446 

80-G-610282 

80-G-269707 

80-G-166753 

USN  1131877 

USN  1046304. 

NH  68482 

80-G-45896 

Fahey  Collection,  U.S.  Naval  In- 
stitute  

80-G-76603 

USN  1042402 

80-G-456127 

80-G-670595 

USN  110821 

NH  68480 

80-G-l  027075 

80-G-641750 

80-G^66023 

80-G-1034897 

USN  1107210 

USN  1055463 

80-G-659251 

NR&L  (O)  17850 

USN  1053082 

KN  11728 

USN  1050269 

USN  1053951 

80-G-322630 

USN  1129270 

K 63918 

NR&L  (O)  4754 

NR&L  (O)  2344. 

NH  1264 


296 

297 

298 
300 
305 
310 
314 
318 

324 

325 
329 

336 

337 

343 

344 

345 

347 

348 
354 

357 

358 

359 

366 

367 
370 
378 
383 
385 
387 

395 

396 
398 

401 

402 

404 

405 
408 


Q 


USS  Quapaw  (ATF-110) USN  1046312 410 

USS  Queenfish  (SSN-651) KN  15094 413 

USS  Qui7ftoc/c  (SS-424) USN  1111925.. 415 

USS  Qumcj/ (CA-39) 80-G-700001 416 


APPENDIX  I— STONE  FLEET 


Sunken  Hulks  in  the  James  River 

The  Captains 

The  Stone  Fleet 

Sixteen  Stone-Laden  Whalers 

Charleston  Harbor  1861... 

The  Sinkings  at  Charleston,  20  Dec  1861 

Sinking  of  the  Stone  Fleet  in  Charleston  Harbor 


1 1 l-B-372  (USA  Signal  Corps  photo 

in  National  Archives) 424 

The  Whaling  Museum,  New  Bed- 
ford, Mass 428 

NH  65809 431 

Lithograph  by  Benj.  Russell,  The 
Peabody  Museum,  Salem,  Mass..  431 

Library  of  Congress 434 

Frank  Leslie’s  Illustrated  Newspaper, 

11  January  1862 435 

NR&L  (O)  20058 436 


APPENDIX  II— MINECRAFT 


USS  Mallard  (AM-44) 

USS  Toucan  (AM-387) 

USS  Constant  (MSO-^27) 

USS  Terror  (CM-5) 

USS  Epping  Forest  (MCS-7) 

USS  Parrot  (MSC-197) 

USS  YMS-m--- 


NR&L  (M)  23573 449 

NH  68592 461 

USN  1106592 463 

NR&L  (M)  31594 480 

NH  66444 482 

USN  1106600 491 

USN  1044168.... 513 


XV 


APPENDIX  V— U.S.  NAVY  AIRPLANES,  1911-1969 


PART  A— ATTACK  SERIES 


Subject 

DH-4B1  (BUNO  A-3388) 

MT  (BUNO  A-5719) 

PT-1  (BUNO  A-6044) 

DT-2 

SC-1  (BUNO  A-6805) 

T3M-2 

T4M-1  (BUNO  A-6708) 

BM-1 

XBG-1  (BUNO  9220) 

BF2C-1 

TBD-1  (BUNO  0322) 

SB2U-1 

XBT-1  (BUNO  9745) 

SB2C-lC’s 

TBM-IC  (BUNO  25134) 

TBY-2  (BUNO  30312) 

AD-6  (BUNO  134605) 

AM-1 

AJ-1 

A3D-2  (BUNO  142236) 

A4D-2N  (BUNO  148458) 

RA-5C  (BUNO  146702) 

A-6A  (BUNO  149941) 

A-7A’s  (BUNO  153184,  153186,  153169) 


Identification  number  Page 

USN  1053799 534 

80-G-4134 535 

NR&L  (M)  12061 536 

80-G^26931 536 

80-G-5547 537 

80-G-6322 538 

80-G-6502 539 

80-G-426943 539 

80-G-188680 540 

80-G-463174 540 

80-G-19341 541 

80-G-1053783 542 

USN  1053784 543 

NH  70289 544 

80-G-428459 545 

80-G-309698 545 

USN  1053882 546 

80-G-706902 547 

USN  630663 548 

USN  1056747 549 

USN  1056459 550 

80-G-128618 550 

USN  1080873 551 

K-81174 551 


PART  B— FIGHTER  SERIES 


HD-1  (BUNO  A-5625) 

Nieuport  28 

Sopwith  F.l 

TS-1  (BUNO  A-6303) 

FB-5  (BUNO  A-7104) 

F2B-1 

F3B-1  (BUNO  A-7728) 

F4B-4  (BUNO  8918) 

F6C-1  (BUNO  A-6970) 

F7C-1  (BUNO  7653) 

F9C-2’s  (BUNO  A-9059,  A-9057,  A-9056) 

FllC-2  (BUNO  9265) 

FF-1  (BUNO  8878) 

XF3F-2  (BUNO  0452) 

FM-2  (BUNO  15953) 

F6F-5  (BUNO  94443) 

F7F-2N 

F8F-1  (BUNO  95300) 

F9F-3  (BUNO  123018) 

FllF-1  (BUNO  138617) 

F2A-3 

F4U-4  (BUNO  82084) 

FR-1 

FH-1  (BUNO  111793) 

F2H-3’s  (BUNO  126419,  126437) 

F3H-2’s  (BUNO  133604,  133594) 

F4D-1  (BUNO  134967) 

FJ-AB  (BUNO  141451) 

RF-8A  (BUNO  144662) 

F^J  (BUNO  155826) 


80-G-463591 552 

80-G-185556 552 

80-G-185551 553 

80-G-650982 554 

80-G-177938 554 

NH  71024 555 

80-G-450897 556 

80-G-414524 557 

U.S.  Naval  Institute 557 

80-G-205302 558 

U.S.  Naval  Institute 558 

80-G-461805 559 

80-G-461792 560 

80-G-462991 561 

80-G-224669 561 

80-G-412615 562 

80-G-370789 563 

80-G-405312 564 

80-G-419439 564 

80-G-675637 565 

80-G-65566 566 

80-G-431905 566 

80-G-405477 567 

80-G-651825 568 

NH  70217 569 

NH  71250 569 

USN  1056746 570 

USN  1053862 570 

80-G-710548 571 

K-78654 572 


PART  C— OBSERVATION  SERIES 


M-80  (BUNO  A-5704) 

OL-8A  (BUNO  A-8069) 

UO-1  (BUNO  A-671-) 

02U-l’s  (BUNO  A-7912,  A-7911)- 

03U-1  (BUNO  A-8582) 

OC-2  (BUNO  A-7951) 

02C-1  (BUNO  A-8589) 

OJ-2  (BUNO  A-9197) 

OS2U-l’s  (BUNO  1714,  1716) 

SC-2  (BUNO  119529) 

OY-1  (BUNO  60487) 

OV-lOA’s  (BUNO  155463,  155503) 


80-G-183473 572 

NH  71022 573 

80-G-459785 574 

80-G-426930  575 

U.S.  Naval  Institute 575 

80-G-85486 576 

80-G-461139 576 

80-G-450905 577 

NH  70214... 578 

80-G-279891 579 

80-G-378466 580 

USN  13036 581 


XVI 


PART  D— PATROL  SERIES 


Subject 

H-16 

HS-2L  (BUNO  A-1117) 

F-5L  (BUNO  A-4281) 

NC-4  (BUNO  A-2294) 

PD-1  (BUNO  A-8002) 

PM-2  (BUNO  8676) 

P2Y-2 

PBY-1 

PB2Y-3 

PBO-1 

XPB4Y-2  (BUNO  32086) 

PBJ-ID  (BUNO  35094) 

PV-1 

SP-2H’s  (BUNO  145923,  135569) 

P4M-1  (BUNO  121451) 

P5M-2  (BUNO  135505) 

P-3A  (BUNO  148886) 


Identification  number  Page 

80-G-1075 581 

80-G-452119 582 

80-G-644471 583 

NR&L  (M)  26825 584 

8O-G-462203 584 

80-G-4329 585 

80-G-409611 586 

U.S.  Naval  Institute 586 

U.S.  Naval  Institute 587 

80-G-40382 588 

80-G-236451 588 

80-G-477265 589 

80-G-41693 590 

USN  1115140 591 

80-G-707595 591 

USN  1060665 592 

USN  1061526 592 


PART  E— ANTISUBMARINE  SERIES 

AF-2S  (BUNO  129209) 80-G-479600 593 

S2F-1  (BUNO  136707) USN  1061125 594 


PART  F— AIRBORNE  EARLY  WARNING  SERIES 

WF-2  (BUNO  147211) 

E-2A  (BUNO  151715)- 
WV-3  (BUNO  137894) 


USN  1045021 595 

USN  1126489 596 

80-G-677835 596 


PART  G— TRANSPORT  AND  UTILITY  SERIES 


RR-5  (BUNO  9206) 

R4C-1  (BUNO  9585) 

R5C-1 

RD-2  (BUNO  9347) 

R3D-2 

R4D-5 

R5D-3  (BUNO  91999) 

R6D-1Z  (BUNO  128425) 

R4Q-1  (BUNO  124324) 

PS-2  (BUNO  A-8285) 

C-121J  (BUNO  131644) 

R3Y-2 

T-29B  (C-131  variant)  (USAF  serial  51-3802) 

KC-130F  (BUNO  151888) 

HE-1  (BUNO  30197) 

GB-1  (BUNO  1591) 

SNB-1  (BUNO  39800) 

JF-1  (BUNO  9449) 

J2F-5 

JRF-5 

J4F-2  (BUNO  32944) 

JRM-3 

JM-1  (BUNO  66682) 

UF-2G 

C-2A  (BUNO  148147) 


80-G-5370 597 

80-G-5235 597 

80-G-464145 598 

80-G-5206 598 

80-G-60316 599 

80-G-60329 600 

USN  1033157 600 

KN-1011 601 

80-G-419455 601 

80-G-4370 602 

KN-13069 603 

80-G-l  004589 603 

K-61233 604 

KN-14677 604 

80-G-40456 605 

U.S.  Naval  Institute 605 

U.S.  Naval  Institute 606 

80-G-462875 607 

80-G-464025 607 

U.S.  Coast  Guard . 608 

80-G-63695 608 

NH  70215 609 

80-G-389726 610 

Grumman  Corporation 610 

USN  1107161--. 611 


PART  H— TRAINER  SERIES 


N-9H  (BUNO  A-2429)... 
Curtiss  F (BUNO  A-2332) 

JN-4 

R-6L  (BUNO  A-958) 

VE-7S 

NB-1 

N2C-1  (BUNO  A-8020).- 
NK-1  (BUNO  A-8053)  — 
NT-1  (BUNO  A-8584)  — 
N2Y-1  (BUNO  A-8600).. 
XN3N-1  (BUNO  9991)--. 

NS-1  (BUNO  9684) 

N2S-5  (BUNO  43579)---. 
NJ-1  (BUNO  0914) 


80-G-1336 612 

80-G-177954 612 

80-G-85490 613 

80-G-428445 614 

NH  70980 615 

80-G-459617 616 

80-G-460371 616 

80-G-460366 617 

80-G-178715 617 

80-G-460411 618 

80-G-185179 619 

80-G-466069 619 

80-G-244455 620 

80-G-463018 621 


XVU 


Subject 

SNJ-3 

T-28C  (BUNO  140057) 

SNC-1 

HE-1  (BUNO  30198) 

N2T-1  (BUNO  05875) 

SNV-l’s  (BUNO  03059,  03060) 

TV-2 

T-34B  (BUNO  140676) 

TT-l’s  (BUNO  144228,  144227,  144229,  144226) 

T-39D  (BUNO  150544) 

T2J-1  (BUNO  144217) 


Identification  number  Page 

80-G-70659 621 

KN-7227 622 

80-G-13428 623 

80— G— 32110 624 

80-G-403271 624 

80-G-15182 625 

KN-4649 625 

80-G-688932 626 

USN  Official,  Andrews  collection 626 

KN-7452 627 

80-G-1037596 627 


xviii 


ABBREVIATIONS  AND  SYMBOLS 


A — -alternating  current  generator, 
a. — armament. 

AA — antiaircraft. 

AB — -crane  ship. 

ABD — advance  base  dock. 

ABDA — American-British-Dutch-Australian  Command 
ABSD — advance  base  section  dock. 

A/C — Allis-Chalmers  Mfg.  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

AC — collier, 
ac. — aircraft. 

ACM — auxiliary  mine  layer. 

ACR — armored  cruiser. 

ACV — auxiliary  aircraft  carrier;  or  tender. 

Act. — acting. 

AD — destroyer  tender. 

ADG — degaussing  ship. 

AE — ammunition  ship. 

A.E.F. — American  Expeditionary  Force  (World  War  I);  or 
Allied  Expeditionary  Force  (World  War  II). 

AEW — airborne  early  warning  (radar  picket  system). 

AF — store  ship. 

AFD — auxiliary  floating  dock. 

AFDB — large  auxiliary  floating  dry  dock  (nsp.). 

AFDL — small  auxiliary  floating  dry  dock  (nsp.). 

AFDM — medium  auxiliary  floating  dry  dock  (nsp.). 

AFS — -combat  store  ship. 

AG — -miscellaneous  auxiliary  ship. 

AGB — -icebreaker. 

AGC — general  communications  vessel;  or  amphibious  force 
flagship.  (Now  LCC) 

AGD — seagoing  dredge. 

AGDE — escort  research  ship. 

AGEH — hydrofoil  research  ship. 

AGER — environmental  research  ship. 

AGF — miscellaneous  command  ship. 

AGL — lighthouse  tender. 

AGM — missile  range  instrumentation  ship. 

AGMR — -major  communications  relay  ship. 

AGOR — oceanographic  research  ship. 

AGP — motor  torpedo  boat  tender. 

AGR — radar  picket  ship. 

AGS — surveying  ship. 

AGSC — coastal  survey  ship. 

AGSL — satellite  launching  ship. 

AGSS — -auxiliary  submarine. 

AGTR — technical  research  ship. 

AH — hospital  ship. 

AHP — evacuation  hospital  ship. 

AK — cargo  ship. 

AKA — -attack  cargo  ship.  (Now  LKA) 

AKD — cargo  ship,  dock;  or  deep-hold  cargo  ship. 

AKI — general  stores  issue  ship. 

AKL — light  cargo  ship. 

AKN — -net  cargo  ship. 

AKS — stores  issue  ship. 

AK  (SS) — -cargo  submarine. 

AKV — cargo  ship  and  aircraft  ferry. 

AKR — vehicle  cargo  ship. 

AL — lightship. 

ALCo — American  Locomotive  Co.,  Auburn,  N.Y. 

AM — mine  sweeper. 

AMb — mine  sweeper,  harbor. 

AMc — coastal  mine  sweeper. 

Am-Int — -American  International  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Hog 
Island,  Pa. 

AMS — motor  mine  sweeper. 


AMCU — coastal  mine  sweeper  (underwater  locator);  or 
mine  hunter. 

AN — net  laying  ship  (now  ANL). 

ANL — net  laying  ship  (formerly  AN). 

ANZAC — Australian-New  Zealand  Force. 

AO — oiler;  or  fuel  oil  tanker. 

AOE — fast  combat  support  ship. 

AOG — gasoline  tanker. 

AOR — replenishment  oiler. 

AOSS — submarine  oiler. 

AP — transport. 

APA — attack  transport  (now  LPA);  or  animal  transport. 
APB — self-propelled  barracks  ship;  or  artillery  barge. 

APb — base  repair  ship. 

APC — cavalry  transport;  or  small  coastal  transport  (formerly 
APc). 

APD — high  speed  transport. 

APF — administrative  flagship. 

APG — supporting  gunnery  ship. 

APH — transport  fitted  for  evacuation  of  wounded. 

APL— barracks  craft  (nsp.) 

APM — mechanized  artillery  transport. 

APN — nonmechanized  artillery  transport. 

APP — troop  barge,  class  A. 

APR — rescue  transport. 

APS — mine  laying  submarine;  or  transport,  submarine. 

APSS — -transport,  submarine. 

APT— troop  barge,  class  B. 

APV — transport  and  aircraft  ferry. 

APY — giant  “Y”  boat. 

AR — -repair  ship. 

ARB — battle  damage  repair  ship. 

ARC — cable  repairing  ship. 

ARD — auxiliary  repair  dock  (nsp.). 

ARDC — auxiliary  repair  dock,  concrete. 

ARDM — medium  auxiliary  repair  dry  dock  (nsp.). 

ARG—  internal  combustion  engine  repair  ship. 

ARH — heavy-hull  repair  ship. 

ARL — landing  craft  repair  ship. 

ARM — heavy  machinery  repair  ship. 

ARS — salvage  ship. 

ARSD — salvage  lifting  ship. 

ARST — salvage  craft  tender. 

ARV — aircraft  repair  ship. 

ARVA — aircraft  repair  ship  (aircraft). 

ARVE — -aircraft  repair  ship  (engine). 

ARVH — aircraft  repair  ship  (helicopter). 

AS — submarine  tender. 

ASPB — -assault  support  patrol  boat. 

ASR — submarine  rescue  ship. 

ASROC — antisubmarine  rocket. 

ASSA — cargo  submarine. 

ASSP — transport  submarine. 

ASW — antisubmarine  warfare. 

AT — ocean  tug. 

AT  A — auxiliary  ocean  tug. 

ATC — armored  troop  carrier. 

ATF — fleet  ocean  tug. 

ATL — tank  landing  craft. 

Atlas — Atlas  Imperial  Diesel  Engine  Co.,  Mattoon,  111. 

ATO — ocean  tug,  old. 

ATR — rescue  tug. 

ATS — salvage  tug. 
aux. — -auxiliary. 

AV — seaplane  tender. 

AVB — advance  aviation  base  ship. 
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AVC — large  catapult  lighter. 

AVD — seaplane  tender  (destroyer). 

AVG — aircraft  escort  vessel, 
avgas — aviation  gasoline. 

AVM — guided  missile  ship. 

AVP — small  seaplane  tender. 

AVR — -aircraft  rescue  vessel. 

AVS — aviation  supply  ship. 

AVT — auxiliary  aircraft  transport. 

AW — distilling  ship. 

AWK — water  tanker. 

AZ — airship  tender  (lighter  than  air). 

B — The  letter  “B”  used  as  a prefix  to  a hull  number  indicates 
that  the  ship  was  built  by  the  United  States  for  a 
British  Commonwealth  Navy, 
b. — beam. 

BAK — British  cargo  ship. 

BB — ^battleship. 

BBG — guided  missile  capital  ship, 
bbls. — barrels. 

B.C. — British  Columbia. 

BLM — ballistic  intercontinental  missile. 

BDE — British  escort  ship. 

Beth-Alam — Bethlehem-Alameda  Shipyard,  Inc.,  Alameda, 
Calif. 

Beth-Fair — Bethlehem-Fairfield  Shipyard,  Inc.,  Baltimore, 
Md. 

Beth-Hing — Bethlehem-Hingham  Shipyard,  Inc.,  Hingham, 
Mass. 

BethPac-SanP — Bethlehem  Pacific  Coast  Steel  Corp.,  San 
Pedro,  Calif. 

BethPac-SanF — Bethlehem  Pacific  Coast  Steel  Corp.,  San 
Francisco,  Calif. 

BethSb-Wilm — -Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Wilmington, 
Del. 

Beth-Spar — -Bethlehem-Sparrows  Point  Shipyard,  Inc.,  Spar- 
rows Point,  Md. 

BethSt-Balt — Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Shipbuilding  Div.,  Balti- 
more, Md. 

Beth-Bklyn — -Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Shipbuilding  Div.,  Brook- 
lyn, N.Y. 

BethSt-Quin — Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Shipbuilding  Div., 
Quincy,  Mass. 

BethSt-Stat — -Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Shipbuilding  Div.,  Staten 
Island,  N.Y. 

Bg — barge. 

bhp. — brake  horsepower, 
blr. — breach-loading  rifle. 

BM — monitor. 

bom — “builders  old  measurement.” 
bp. — between  perpendiculars  (length). 

Bt. — ^boat. 
btry — -battery. 

Buda — Buda  Diesel  Engine  Co. 

BUEXP — ^Bureau  Express  Boiler. 

Buff-B — Buffalo  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

Buff-E — Buffalo  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Erie,  Pa. 

BUMODT — -Bureau-modified  Thornycroft  boiler. 

BUR4DR — Bureau-4-Drum  Boiler. 

Busch  — Busch  Sulzer  Brothers  Diesel  Engine  Co.,  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 

BUSHIPS— Bureau  of  Ships  (now  NSSC). 

BW — Babcock  & Wilcox  Co.,  Boiler  Div.,  Barberton,  Ohio. 
BWA — Babcock  & Wilcox  Co.,  header-type  boiler. 

BWA3DR — Babcock  & Wilcox  3-drum  express-type  boiler. 
BWHDR — Babcock  & Wilcox  t'eader-type  boiler. 

B.W.I. — -British  West  Indies. 

BWSHC — -Babcock  & Wilcox  superheat  control  boiler. 
BWSX — Babcock  & Wilcox  sectional  express  boiler. 

BW2DR — Babcock  & Wilcox  2-drum  boiler. 

BW2DRD — ^Babcock  & Wilcox  2-drum  D-type  boiler. 
BW2DSU — Babcock  & Wilcox  2-drum  single-uptake  boiler. 
C — protected  cruiser. 

CA — heavy  cruiser. 

CAG — guided  missile  heavy  cruiser, 
cal — caliber. 

CAP — combat  air  patrol, 
car — carronade. 

CB — -large  cruiser. 


C/B — Cooper  Bessemer. 

CBC — -large  tactical  command  ship. 

CC — battle  cruiser;  or  command  ship. 

C / C — controlled-circulation  boiler. 

CCB — ^command  and  control  boat. 

CCS — Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

C/E— Combustion  Engineering  Co.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
CED — ^Combustion  Engineering  D-type  boiler. 

CEH — Cummins  Engine  Co.  Inc. 

CEHDR — Combustion  Engineering  header-type  boiler. 
CENTO — Central  Tteaty  Organization. 

CE2DR — Combustion  Engineering  2-drum  boiler. 

CE2DRD — Combustion  Engineering  2-drum  D-type  boiler. 
CF — flying-deck  cruiser. 

CFC — controlled  forced  circulation. 

CG — guided  missile  cruiser. 

CGC — Coast  Guard  cutter. 

CGN — -guided  missile  cruiser  (nuclear  propulsion). 

CH — -Cutler-Hammer. 

Char — Naval  Shipyard,  Charleston,  S.C.  (formerly  Navy 
Yard,  Charleston). 

Chry — ^Chrysler  Corp. 

CinCLant — -Commander  in  Chief,  U.S.  Atlantic  Fleet. 
CinCPac — -Commander  in  Chief,  U.S.  Pacific  Fleet. 

CIW — Columbian  Iron  Works,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CL — light  cruiser, 
cl. — class. 

CLAA — -Antiaircraft  light  cruiser. 

ClBt — canal  boat. 

CLC — tactical  command  ship. 

CLG — guided  missile  light  cruiser. 

CLK — -cruiser  hunter-killer  ship. 

CM — -mine  layer. 

CMc — coastal  mine  layer. 

CMC — Continental  Motors  Corp. 

CNO — Chief  of  Naval  Operations. 

C.O. — Commanding  Officer. 

compos. — ^composite  drive  (2  diesel  engines,  electric  drive; 

2 diesel  engines,  geared  drive;  hydraulic  couple), 
const. — Construction, 
cont. — Continued. 

Cor — -Corvette, 
cpl. — complement. 

Craig — Craig  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Long  Beach,  Calif. 

Cramp — -Wm.  Cramp  & Sons  Ship  & Engine  Building  Co., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Cres — Crescent  Shipyard,  Elizabethport,  N.J. 

CS — scout  cruiser. 

CSA — Confederate  States  Army. 

CSN — Confederate  States  Navy. 

CSS — Confederate  States  Ship. 

CTB — coastal  torpedo  boat. 

CTF — Commander  Task  Force. 

CTG — Commander  Task  Group. 

Ctr — -Cutter. 

CTU — Commander  Task  Unit. 

Cur. — Curtis-type  turbine. 

CV — aircraft  carrier. 

CVA — attack  aircraft  carrier. 

CYAN — attack  aircraft  carrier  (nuclear  propulsion). 

CVB — -large  aircraft  carrier. 

CVE — escort  aircraft  carrier. 

CVHA — -assault  helicopter  aircraft  carrier. 

CVL — small  aircraft  carrier. 

CVS — antisubmarine  warfare  support  aircraft  carrier;  or  sea- 
plane carrier. 

CVT — Training  aircraft  carrier. 

CVU — utility  aircraft  carrier. 

C.Z. — Canal  Zone. 

DANES — Dictionary  of  American  Naval  Fighting  Ships. 
DASH — -drone  antisubmarine  helicopter, 
dcp. — depth  charge  projector. 

dcp.  (hh.) — depth  charge  projector  (hedgehog- type), 
dct. — -depth  charge  track. 

DD — destroyer, 
dd. — drydock. 
d/d — diesel  direct. 

DDC — corvette. 

ddd. — diesel  direct  drive. 
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DDE — antisubmarine  destroyer. 

DDG — guided  missile  destroyer. 

DDR — radar  picket  destroyer. 

DE — ^escort  ship, 
d/e — diesel  electric. 

DEC — control  escort  vessel, 
ded. — ^diesel  electric  drive. 

DEG — -guided  missile  escort  ship. 

DeL — De  Laval  Steam  Turbine  Co.,  Trenton,  N.J. 

DeL-FB — De  Laval  & Farrel-Birmingham. 

DeL-Falk — De  Laval  & Falk. 

DeL-GE — De  Laval  & General  Electric. 

DeL-Wes — De  Laval  & Westinghouse. 

DER — radar  picket  escort  ship, 
de/r — -diesel-electric  reduction, 
derd. — -diesel  electric  reduction  drive. 

des.  — design. 

det.  — ^diesel  electric  tandem  motor  drive. 

DEW — -Distant  Early  Warning  System  (a  radar  network 
across  upper  North  America), 
dgd. — -diesel  geared  drive. 

Diehl — Diehl  Manufacturing  Co.,  Bridgeport,  N.Y. 
div. — -division. 

DL — frigate. 

DLG — guided  missile  frigate. 

DLGN — guided  missile  frigate  (nuclear  propulsion), 
dlt.— double  reduction-locked  train. 

DM — destroyer  minelayer;  or  light  minelayer  (now  MMD). 
DMS — high-speed  mine  sweeper;  or  destroyer  minesweeper, 
dp. — displacement;  or  dual  purpose  (guns), 
dph. — depth  of  hold, 
dr. — draft. 

D.r. — ^Dahlgren  rifle, 
drd. — diesel  reduction  drive. 

D.sb: — Dahlgren  smoothbore. 

EAG — experimental  miscellaneous  auxiliary. 

EBCo — Electric  Boat  Co.,  Groton,  Conn. 

ED — Electric  Dynamic  Co.,  Bayonne,  N.J. 
ehp. — estimated  horse  power. 

EIWHDR — Edgemoor  Iron  Works  header-type  boiler. 

Ell — Elliot  Motor  Co.,  Jeannette,  Pa. 

EllMach — Ellicott  Machine  Corp.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

ElSpecCo — Electric  Specialty  Co.,  Stamford,  Conn, 
eng. — engine, 
enl. — enlisted. 

Enter — -Enterprise  Engine  and  Foundry  Co.,  San  Francisco, 
Calif. 

ew. — extreme  width  of  flight  deck, 
ex — former. 

Exide — Exide  Electric  Storage  Battery  Corp.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

exp. — expansion. 

f. — full  load  (displacement). 

Falk-DeL — Falk  & De  Laval. 

Falk-FB — Falk  & Farrel-Birmingham. 

Falk-GE — -Falk  & General  Electric. 

Falk-Wes — Falk  & Westinghouse. 

FAST — Fast  At  Sea  Transfer  equipment. 

FB — Farrel-Birmingham  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

FB-Falk — Farrel-Birmingham  & Falk. 

FB-Wes — Farrel-Birmingham  & Westinghouse. 

FDL — ^fast  deployment  logistics  ship. 

Fed — Federal  Shipbuilding  & Drydock  Co.,  Kearny,  N.J. 
Fiat — -Fiat-San  Giorgio  Ltd.,  Turin,  Italy. 

FltBtry — floating  battery. 

FM — Fairbanks  Morse  diesel,  reverse  gear  drive  (manu- 
factured by  Fairbanks  Morse  & Co.,  Beloit,  Wis.). 

Fore — Fore  River  Ship  and  Engine  Co.,  Quincy,  Mass. 

Fr. — Frigate. 

FRAM — Fleet  Rehabilitation  And  Modernization. 

FSch — F.  Schichau  Gmbh.,  Elbing,  Germany, 
f.t. — -fire-tube  (Scotch-type  boiler). 

FW — Foster  Wheeler  Corp.,  Mountaintop,  Pa. 

FWA3DR — Foster  Wheeler  3-Drum  Express-Type  Boiler. 
FWH — ^Foster  Wheeler  Header-Type  Boiler. 

FWPFS — Foster  Wheeler  Pressure-Fixed  Supercharged  Boiler. 
FWSFD — Foster  Wheeler  Single-Furnace  D-Type  Boiler. 
FWSHC — Foster  Wheeler  Superheat  Control  Boiler. 

FW2DR — ^Foster  Wheeler  2-Drum  Boiler. 


FW2DRS — ^Foster  Wheeler  2-Drum  Superheat  Control  Boiler, 
gal. — gallon. 

Gbt. — gunboat, 
gd. — gundeck. 

GDEB-Grot — General  Dynamics  Corp.,  Electric  Boat  Div., 
Groton,  Conn. 

GDEB-Quin — General  Dynamics  Corp.,  Electric  Boat  Div., 
Quincy,  Mass. 

GE — General  Electric  Co.,  Schenectady,  N.Y. 
gen. — generator. 

G.g. — Gatling  gun. 

GM — General  Motors  Corp.,  Cleveland  Diesel  Division, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Gond — -gondola. 

Gould — Gould  Storage  Battery  Co.,  Trenton,  N.J. 
gr. — gross  (tonnage). 

Gulf — -Gulf  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Chickasaw,  Ala. 

Gy— galley. 

Hall-S— Hall-Scott. 

HBM — His  (Her)  Britannic  Majesty’s, 
helo. — helicopter. 

Here — Hercules  Motor  Corp.,  Canton,  Ohio. 

HH — Harlan  and  Hollingsworth  Corp.,  Wilmington,  Del. 
HUMS — His  Imperial  Japanese  Majesty’s  Ship. 

HL — ^R.  L.  Hawthorn,  Leslie  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne,  England. 

HMAS — His  (Her)  Majesty’s  Australian  Ship. 

HMCS — -His  (Her)  Majesty’s  Canadian  Ship. 

HMNZS — His  (Her)  Majesty’s  New  Zealand  Ship. 

HNMS — -Her  Netherlands  Majesty’s  Ships. 

HORC — Hooven,  Owens,  Renschler  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
hor3 — ^horizontal  triple-expansion, 
how. — howitzer, 
hp. — horsepower. 

HT — Humphreys  and  Tenant  Ltd.,  London,  England. 

Hw—  Hunter-wheel. 

HwGbt — Hunter-wheel  gunboat. 

HwStr — -Hunter-wheel  steamer. 

IFS — inshore  fire  support  ship  (now  LFR). 
ihp. — indicated  horsepower, 
ip. — intermediate  pressure, 
int. — international. 

Ire — -Ironclad. 

IrcFltBtry — ironclad  floating  battery. 

IrcGbt — ^Ironclad  gunboat. 

IrcRam — ironclad  ram. 

IrcSlp — -ironclad  sloop. 

IreStr — ironclad  steamer. 

IrcStFltBtry — ironclad  steam  floating  battery. 

IX — -unclassified  miscellaneous  auxiliary  ship, 
jes — Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

JHendy — Joshua  Hendy. 

JTF — Joint  Task  Force. 

k.  — knots. 

KA — contraction  of  AKA  (attack  cargo  ship). 

Kopp — Koppers  Manufacturing  Co. 
kw. — kilowatts. 

l.  — -length. 

LBP — personnel  landing  boat. 

Ibp. — length  between  perpendiculars. 

LBS — support  landing  boat. 

LBV — vehicle  landing  boat. 

LCA — assault  landing  craft 

LCC — amphibious  command  ship  (formerly  AGC). 

LCC(l) — landing  craft,  control  Mk  I. 

LCC(2) — landing  craft,  control  Mk  II. 

LC(FF) — landing  craft,  infantry  (gunboat) 

LCI(L) — landing  craft,  infantry  (large). 

LCI(M) — -landing  craft,  infantry  (mortar). 

LCI(R) — landing  craft,  infantry  (rocket). 

LCM — landing  craft,  mechanized. 

LCM(2) — landing  craft,  mechanized,  Mk  II. 

LCM(3) — landing  craft,  mechanized,  Mk  III. 

LCM(6) — landing  craft,  mechanized,  Mk  VI. 

LCM (8) — ^landing  craft,  mechanized,  Mk  VIII. 

LCPL — landing  craft,  personnel  (large). 

LCP(N) — landing  craft,  personnel  (nested). 

LCPR — landing  craft,  personnel,  ramped. 

LCR(L) — landing  craft,  inflatable  boat  (large). 
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LCR(S) — landing  craft,  inflatable  boat  (small). 

LCSL — ^landing  craft,  infantry  (support). 

LCSR — -landing  craft,  swimmer  reconnaissance. 

LCS(S)  (1) — -landing  craft,  support  (small)  Mk  I. 

LCS(S)  (2) — landing  craft,  support  (small)  Mk  II. 

LCT — landing  craft,  tank. 

LCU — -landing  craft,  utility. 

LCV — -landing  craft,  vehicle. 

LCVP — landing  craft,  vehicle,  personnel. 

LFR — inshore  fire  support  ship  (formerly  IFS,  LSMR). 

Lht. — lighthouse  tender. 

LFS — amphibious  fire  support  ship. 

LHA — -amphibious  assault  ship  (general  purpose), 
lim. — limiting. 

LKA — amphibious  cargo  ship  (formerly  AKA). 

lp.  — low  pressure. 

LPA — amphibious  transport  (formerly  APA). 

LPD — amphibious  transport  dock. 

LPH — amphibious  assault  ship. 

LPR — -amphibious  transport,  small  (formerly  APD). 

LSD — -dock  landing  ship. 

LSFF — flotilla  flagship  (amphibious) 

LSI — -landing  ship,  infantry  (giant  “Y”  boat). 

LSI(G) — landing  ship,  infantry  (gunboat). 

LSI(L) — landing  ship,  infantry  (large). 

LSI(M) — landing  ship,  infantry  (mortar). 

LSI(R) — landing  ship,  infantry  (rocket). 

LSM — medium  landing  ship. 

LSM(R) — medium  landing  ship  (rocket),  (now  LFR) 

LSS(L) — support  landing  ship  (large)  Mk  III. 

LST — tank  landing  ship. 

LSTH — -landing  ship,  tank  (casualty  evacuation). 

LSTS — landing  ship  (utility). 

LSU — landing  ship  (utility). 

LSV — landing  ship,  vehicle. 

LT — large  tug  (Army). 

It — light  (displacement). 

Lufkin — Lufkin  Foundry  & Machine  Co. 

LVA — assault  landing  vehicle. 

LVT — landing  vehicle,  tracked. 

LWT — amphibious  warping  tug. 

M. — mortar. 

MAC — Military  Air  Command. 

MarAd — Maritime  Administration. 

MAP — Military  Assistance  Program. 

MB — motor  boat. 

M.C. — Maritime  Commission. 

M.C.E. — Maritime  Commission  Emergency  Ship  Program 
(“Liberty”  ships). 

MSC — mine  countermeasures  ship. 

M.C.V. — Maritime  Commission  Victory  Ship  Program 
(“Victory”  ships). 

M.D.A.P. — Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Program. 

Mf  r.  — Manuf  acturer. 

mg.  — machine  gun. 

MHA — minehunter,  auxiliary. 

MHC — minehunter,  coastal, 
mis. — missOe. 
mk. — mark. 

mlr. — muzzle-loading  rifle. 

MM — minelayer,  fleet, 
mm. — millimeter. 

M M A — minelayer,  auxi  liary . 

MMC — minelayer,  coastal. 

MMD — minelayer,  fast  (formerly  DM). 

MMF — minelayer,  fleet. 

Mon — monitor. 

MON — monitor  (new  riverine  warfare  type). 

Moran — Moran  Brothers  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Mosh. — Mosher-type  boiler, 
mot — motor  generator, 
mph — miles  per  hour. 

MS — motor  ship. 

MSA — minesweeper,  auxiliarJ^ 

MSB — minesweeping  boat. 

M.S.C. — Military  Sealift  Command  (formerly  MSTS). 

MSC — minesweeper,  coastal  (nonmagnetic). 

MSCO — minesweeper,  coastal  (old). 

MSD — minesweeper,  drone. 


MSF — minesweeper,  fleet  (steel  hull). 

MSI — minesweeper,  inshore. 

MSL — minesweeping  launch. 

MSM — minesweeper,  river. 

MSO — minesweeper,  ocean  (nonmagnetic). 

MSR — minesweeper,  patrol. 

MSS — minesweeper,  special  (device). 

MSTS — Military  Sea  Transportation  Service  (now  jMilitary 
Sealift  Command). 

n. — normal  (displacement). 

NAR — Naval  Auxiliary  Reserve. 

NASA — National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration. 

NaSuCo — National  Supply  Co. 

NATO — North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization. 

NaTran — National  Transit  Pump  & Machine  Co.,  Oil  City, 
Pa. 

NATS— Naval  Air  Transport  Service. 

NavSyd — naval  shipyard. 

NavSyd-Bos — Boston  Naval  Shipyard,  Boston,  Mass, 
(formerly  Boston  Navy  Yard). 

NavSyd-Bklyn — New  York  Naval  Shipyard,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
(formerly  New  York  Navy  Yard). 

NavSyd-Charl — Charleston  Naval  Shipyard,  Charleston,  S.C. 
(formerly  Charleston  Navy  Yard). 

NavSyd-Hunt — Hunters  Point  Div.,  San  Francisco  Bay 
Naval  Shipyard,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

NavSyd-LBeach — Long  Beach  Naval  Shipyard,  Long  Beach, 
Calif. 

NavSyd-MI — Mare  Island  Div.,  San  Francisco  Bay  Naval 
Shipyard,  Vallejo,  Calif,  (formerly  Mare  Island  Navy 
Yard). 

NavSyd-Norfk — Norfolk  Naval  Shipyard,  Norfolk,  Va. 
(formerly  Norfolk  Navy  Yard). 

NavSyd-Pearl — Pearl  Harbor  Naval  Shipyard,  Pearl  Harbor, 
Hawaii  (formerly  Pearl  Harbor  Navy  Yard). 

NavSyd-Phil — Philadelphia  Naval  Shipyard,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  (formerly  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard). 

NavSyd-Ports — Portsmouth  Naval  Shipyard,  Portsmouth, 
N.H.  (formerly  Portsmouth  Navy  Yard). 

NavSyd-Puget — Puget  Sound  Naval  Shipyard,  Bremerton, 
Wash,  (formerly  Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard). 

Neafie — Neafie  and  Levy  Ship  and  Engine  Building  Co., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

N.E.I. — Netherlands  East  Indies. 

N fid. — N ewf  oundland. 

N.G. — New  Guinea. 

N.I. — Northern  Ireland. 

NICB — Niclausse-type  boiler  (built  by  the  Stirhng  Co., 
Barberton,  Ohio). 

Niles — Niles  Tool  Works  Div.,  General  Machinery  Corp. 

NLSE — New  London  Ship  and  Engine  Co.,  Groton,  Conn. 

NN — Newport  News  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Co.,  New- 
port News,  Va. 

NNV — National  Naval  Volunteers. 

NOR— Normand-type  Boiler. 

Nordb — Nordberg  Manufacturing  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

NOTS — Naval  Overseas  Transportation  Service. 

NR — Submersible  research  vehicle  (nuclear  propulsion). 

NROTC — Naval  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps. 

N.S. — Nova  Scotia. 

nsp. — non-self-propelled. 

NSSC — Naval  Ship  Systems  Command  (formerly  BUSHIPS). 

N.W.I. — Netherlands  West  Indies. 

NYd — Navy  yard. 

NYd-Pensa — Pensacola  Navy  Yard,  Pensacola,  Fla. 

NYD-Wash — Washington  Navy  Yard,  Washington,  D.C. 

NYSb — New  York  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Camden,  N.J. 

off. — officer  (s). 

OIC — Officer  in  Charge. 

OTC — Officer  in  Tactical  Command. 

PA — contraction  of  APA  (attack  transport). 

PACV — patrol  air  cushion  vehicle. 

Palm — N.  F.  Palmer,  Jr.,  and  Co.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

PBM — Twin-engine  patrol  bomber  seaplane,  known  as 
“Mariner,”  manufactured  by  Glenn  L.  Martin  Co. 

PBR — river  patrol  boat. 

PBY — Twin-engine  patrol  bomber  seaplane,  known  as 
“Catalina,”  manufactured  by  Consolidated-Vultee 
Aircraft  Corp. 
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PC — submarine  chaser  (173') 

PCC — control  submarine  chaser  (173'). 

PCE — -patrol  escort. 

PCEC — control  escort  (180'). 

PCER — patrol  rescue  escort. 

PCF — patrol  craft,  inshore. 

PCH — patrol  craft  (hydrofoil). 

PCS — patrol  craft,  submarine. 

PCSC — control  submarine  chaser  (136'). 
pdr. — pounder. 

PE — eagle  boat. 

PF — patrol  escort;  or  frigate. 

PC — patrol  gunboat. 

PGH — patrol  gunboat  (hydrofoil). 

PGM — motor  gunboat. 

P.I. — Philippine  Islands. 

PIRAZ — positive  identification  and  radar  advisory  zone. 

Pol. — Polaris  missile  system. 

P.Q. — Province  of  Quebec. 

PR — river  gunboat. 

P.R. — Puerto  Rico. 

P.r. — parrott  rifle. 

PT — motor  torpedo  boat. 

PTC — motor  boat  subchaser. 

PTF — fast  patrol  craft. 

Pusey — Pusey  & Jones,  Wilmington,  Del. 

PY — patrol  vessel  converted  yacht. 

PYc — patrol  vessel  converted  yacht  (coastal). 

QIW— ^uintard  Iron  Works,  New  York,  N.Y. 
quad. — quadruple, 
quint. — quintuple. 

r.  — rifle. 

RAF — Royal  Air  Force. 

RAAF — Royal  Australian  Air  Force. 

RAN — Royal  Australian  Navy. 

RC — Revenue  cutter. 

RCAF — Royal  Canadian  Air  Force. 

RCN — Royal  Canadian  Navy. 

RCS — Revenue  Cutter  Service. 
recip3 — reciprocating,  triple  expansion. 

Reg. — Regulus  missile  system, 
rf. — rapid  fire. 

Rich — Richmond  Locomotive  Works,  Richmond,  Va. 

Ridg — Ridgeway  Dynamo  and  Electric  Co.,  Ridgeway,  Pa. 
rkt. — rocket  launcher. 

RN — Royal  Navy. 

RNN — Royal  Netherlands  Navy. 

RNZN — Royal  New  Zealand  Navy. 

Roach — John  Roach  and  Sons,  Chester,  Pa. 

ROK — Republic  of  Korea. 

RU — Reciprocating  (Skinner  Unaflow). 

s.  — speed. 

sa.  — semiautomatic. 

SACEUR — Supreme  Allied  Commander,  Europe. 

SACLANT — Supreme  Allied  Commander,  Atlantic. 
SACMED — Supreme  Allied  Commander,  Mediterranean. 
SAR — Search  and  Rescue, 
sat. — saturated. 

sb.  — smooth  bore. 

SC — submarine  chaser  (110');  or  cruiser  submarine 
Sc — screw. 

SCAJAP — Shipping  Control  Administrator,  Japan, 
see — control  submarine  chaser  (110'). 

ScFr — screw  frigate. 

ScGbt — screw  gunboat. 

Sch — schooner. 

SchBg-  schooner  barge. 

SCOTCH — Scotch  fire  tube  boiler  (All  others  are  water- 
tube). 

ScSlp — screw  sloop-of-war. 

ScStr — screw  steamer. 

ScTug — screw  tug. 

SEAL — Sea  Air  and  Land  (Naval  Special  Forces). 

SEATO — Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization. 

SF — fleet  submarine. 

Sg.— shdl  gun. 

s-g — single  & double  reduction  gears, 
sgl. — single. 

SHAEF — Supreme  Headquarters  Allied  Expeditionary  Forces. 


SHAPE — Supreme  Headquarters  Allied  Powers,  Europe, 
shp. — shaft  horsepower. 

SINS — Ships  Inertial  Navigational  System. 

SL — ship-of-the-line. 

Sip — sloop. 

SlpW — sloop-of-war. 

SlvBg — salvage  barge. 

SM — mine  laying  submarine. 

SP — motor  patrol  boat. 

sp — self-propelled. 

sr — single  reduction  gears. 

S. r. — Sawyer  rifle. 

SS — submarine;  or  merchant  steamship. 

SSA — cargo  submarine. 

SSB — fleet  ballistic  missile  submarine. 

SSBN — fleet  ballistic  missile  submarine  (nuclear  powered). 
SSC — cruiser  submarine. 

SSG — guided  missile  submarine. 

SSGN — guided  missile  submarine  (nuclear  powered). 

SSK — antisubmarine  submarine. 

SSN — submarine  (nuclear  powered). 

SSO — submarine  oiler. 

SSP — submarine  transport. 

SSR — radar  picket  submarine. 

SSRN — radar  picket  submarine  (nuclear  powered). 

SST — target  and  training  submarine  (sp.). 

St — steam. 

StBrig — steam  brig. 

StBt — steamboat, 
stbd. — starboard. 

StFr — steam  frigate. 

Str — steamer. 

StRam — steam  ram. 

StTBt — steam  torpedo  boat. 

StTug — steam  tug. 

Stw — stern  wheel. 

StwGbt — stern  wheel  gunboat. 

StwRam — stern  wheel  ram. 

StwStr — stern  wheel  steamer. 

SUBROC — submarine  rocket. 

Sun — Sun  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Chester,  Pa. 

Sup — Superior  Marine  Manufacturing  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
surf. — surface. 

Sw — side  wheel. 

SwGbt — side  wheel  gunboat. 

SwStr — side  wheel  steamer. 

SwRam — side  wheel  ram. 

SwTug — side  wheel  tug. 

Syd — Shipyard, 

t. — tonnage. 

T.  — Maritime  Commission  standard  type. 

T — prefix  indicating  M.S.C.  (MSTS)  ship. 

Tal. — Talos  missile  system. 

Tar. — Tartar  missile  system. 

TB — torpedo  boat. 

td. — turbine  direct  drive. 

ted. — turbine  electric  drive. 

Ter. — Terrier  missile  system. 

terd. — turbine  electric  reduction  drive. 

TF — Task  Force. 

TG — Task  Group. 

THORN — Thonycroft-type  boiler. 

Tk — Tanker, 
tl. — trial  (speed). 

TLL — tank  lighter. 

TLLW — tank  lighter  (medium  tank- well  type), 
torp. — torpedo  (es) . 

TR — Geared  turbine  drive. 

Tr — trawler. 

Trigg — Wm.  R.  Trigg  Co.,  Richmond,  Va. 

Troy — Troy  Engine  & Machine  Co. 
trp. — troop  capacity, 
tt. — torpedo  tubes. 

TU — Task  Unit, 
tur. — turbine. 

UDT — Underwater  Demolition  Team. 

UIW — Union  Iron  Works,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

UIWHDR — Union  Iron  Works  Header-type  boiler. 

U. K. — United  Kingdom. 
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UN — ^United  Nations. 

UN-CR — Universal  Cruiser, 
unrep. — underway  replenishment. 

USA — United  States  Army. 

USAAC — United  States  Army  Air  Corps. 

USAAF — United  States  Army  Air  Forces. 

USAF — United  States  Air  Force. 

USAMC — United  States  Army  Medical  Corps. 

USANF — United  States  Auxiliary  Naval  Force. 

USAT — United  States  Army  Transport. 

USCG — United  States  Coast  Guard. 

USCGR — United  States  Coast  Guard  Reserve. 

USCGS — United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey, 
uses — -United  States  Coast  Survey. 

USMC — United  States  Marine  Corps. 

USMCR — United  States  Marine  Corps  Reserve. 

USMCWR — United  States  Marine  Corps  Women’s  Reserve. 
USN — United  States  Navy. 

USNA — -United  States  Naval  Academy. 

USNR — United  States  Naval  Reserve. 

USNRF — United  States  Naval  Reserve  Force. 

USNS — United  States  Naval  Ship. 

USRCS — -United  States  Revenue  Cutter  Service. 

USS — United  States  Ship. 

USSR — United  States  Shipping  Board, 
vert. — vertical. 

V.I. — -Virgin  Islands. 

Vog — Henry  Vogt  Machine  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

VOGHDR — -Vogt  header-type  boiler. 
vt2 — -vertical  double-expansion. 
vt3 — vertical  triple-expansion. 
vt4 — vertical  quadruple-expansion. 

WAVES — Women  Accepted  for  Voluntary  Emergency 
Service. 

Wes — Westinghouse. 

Wes-Del — Westinghouse  & De  Laval. 

Wes-Falk — Westinghouse  & Falk. 

Wes-FB — -Westinghouse  & Farrel-Birmingham. 

WFB — White-Forster-type  boiler  (manufactured  by  Bab- 
cock and  Wilcox  Co.). 

Wint — Winton  Engine  Corp.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

WIW — -Washington  Iron  Works,  Seattle,  Wash. 

WM — ^White  and  Middleton  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

WSA — War  Shipping  Administration, 
wt. — -water-tube  boiler. 

WTDF — ^water-tube  single-furnace  boiler. 

WWI— World  War  I. 

WWII— World  War  II. 

X — submersible  craft  (sp.). 

XMAP — sweeper  device. 

YA — ^ash  lighter. 

Y AG— miscellaneous  auxiliary  (service  craft). 

YAGR — ocean  radar  station  ship. 

YAR — -Yarrow-type  boiler. 

YC — open  lighter  (nsp.). 

YCD — fueling  barge. 

YCF — car  float  (nsp.). 

YCK — open  cargo  lighter. 

YCV — aircraft  transportation  lighter  (nsp.). 

YD — -floating  crane  (nsp.). 

Yd — Yard  (Navy). 

YDG — district  degaussing  vessel. 

YDT — -diving  tender  (nsp.). 

YE — -ammunition  lighter. 

YF — covered  lighter  (sp.);  or  freight  lighter. 


YFB — ferryboat  or  launch  (sp.). 

YFD — yard  floating  dry  dock  (nsp.). 

YFN — covered  lighter  (nsp.). 

YFNB — large  covered  lighter  (nsp.). 

YFND — dry  dock  companion  craft  (nsp.). 

YFNG — covered  lighter  (special  purpose)  (later  YFNX). 
YFNX — lighter  (special  purpose)  (nsp.)  (formerly  YFNG). 
YFP — floating  power  barge  (nsp.). 

YFR — refrigerated  covered  lighter  (sp.). 

YFRN — ^refrigerated  covered  lighter  (nsp.). 

YFRT — covered  lighter  (range  tender). 

YFT — ^torpedo  transportation  lighter. 

YFU — harbor  utility  craft  (sp.). 

YG — garbage  lighter  (sp.). 

YGN — garbage  lighter  (nsp.). 

Y-gun — Y-type  depth  charge  projector. 

YH — ambulance  boat. 

YHB — -house  boat. 

YHLC^ — -salvage  lift  craft,  heavy  (nsp.). 

YHT — scow,  heating. 

YLA — open  landing  lighter. 

YLLC — -salvage  lift  craft,  light  (sp.). 

YM — -dredge  (sp.). 

YMLC — salvage  lift  craft,  medium  (nsp.). 

YMP — -motor  mine  planter. 

YMS — auxiliary  motor  mine  sweeper. 

YMT — motor  tug. 

YN — -net  tender  (boom). 

YNG— gate  craft  (nsp.). 

YNT — district  net  tender. 

YO — fuel  oil  barge  (sp.). 

YOG — gasoline  barge  (sp.). 

YOGN — gasoline  barge  (nsp.). 

YON — ^fuel  oil  barge  (nsp.). 

YOS — oil  storage  barge  (nsp.). 

YP — patrol  craft  (sp.). 

YPD — ^floating  pile  driver  (nsp.). 

YPK — -pontoon  stowage  barge. 

YR — floating  workshop  (nsp.). 

YRB — -repair  and  berthing  barge  (nsp.). 

YRBM — repair,  berthing  and  messing  barge  (nsp.). 
YRBM(L) — -submarine  repair,  berthing  and  messing  barge 
(large). 

YRC — submarine  rescue  chamber. 

YRDH — floating  dry  dock  workshop  (hull)  (nsp.). 

YRDM — floating  dry  dock  workshop  (machine)  (nsp.). 
YRL — covered  lighter  (repair). 

YRR — radiological  repair  barge  (nsp.). 

YRST — salvage  craft  tender  (nsp.). 

YS — stevedoring  barge. 

YSD — seaplane  wrecking  derrick  (sp.). 

YSR — -sludge  removal  barge  (nsp.). 

YSP — stowage  pontoon. 

YT — harbor  tug. 

YTB — large  harbor  tug. 

YTL — small  harbor  tug. 

YTM — medium  harbor  tug. 

YTT — -torpedo  testing  barge. 

YV — drone  aircraft  catapault  control  craft  (sp.) ; or  seaplane 
barge. 

YVe — -catapult  lighter. 

YW — water  barge  (sp.). 

YWN — water  barge  (nsp.). 

ZR — -rigid  airship. 

ZRS — rigid  airship  (scouting). 
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HISTORICAL  SKETCHES 


N-1 

(SS-53:  dp.  348  (surf.),  414  (subm.);  1.  147'3";  b.  15'9"; 

dr.  12'6";  s.  13  k.  (surf.),  11  k.  (subm.);  cpl.  25;  a.  4 18" 
tt.;  cl.  N-1) 

N-1  (SS-53)  was  laid  down  26  July  1915  by  Seattle  Con- 
struction and  Drydock  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.;  launched  30 
December  1916;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Guy  E.  Davis;  and  com- 
missioned 26  September  1917,  Lt.  G.  A.  Trevor  in  command. 

Designed  as  a coast  defense  submarine,  N-1  was  fitted  out 
at  Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard  and  then  departed  21  November 
1917  for  San  Francisco  in  company  with  her  sisters  N-3  and 
N-3.  Reassigned  to  the  East  Coast,  she  departed  San  Fran- 
cisco 13  December  for  Balboa,  Canal  Zone  and  thence  pro- 
ceeded via  Cristobal,  C.Z.,  Jamaica,  Key  West,  and  Norfolk, 
to  New  London,  Conn,  arriving  7 February  1918. 

Reporting  for  duty  to  Commander,  1st  Naval  District,  the 
submarine  began  her  first  patrol  23  June  by  hunting  for  a U- 
Boat  reported  in  the  vicinity  of  Cape  Cod.  After  an  intensive 
but  fruitless  search,  N-1  continued  her  patrol  off  the  New 
England  Coast.  For  the  remainder  of  the  war  and  until  early 
1922,  N-1  continued  her  operations  in  the  area  from  New 
London  to  Bar  Harbor. 

Placed  in  reduced  commission  1 May  1922,  N-1  became  a 
training  submarine  for  the  Submarine  School  New  London. 
She  continued  this  duty  until  ordered  to  Philadelphia  Navy 
Yard  on  9 December  1925.  Arriving  at  Philadelphia  18  Decem- 
ber, she  was  decommissioned  30  April  1926.  Struck  from  the 
Naval  Vessel  Register  18  December  1930,  N-1  was  scrapped 
in  early  1931. 


N-2 

(SS-54:  dp.  348  (surf.),  414  (subm.);  1.  147'3";  b.  15'9"; 
dr.  12'6";  s.  13  k.  (surf.),  11  k.  (subm.);  cpl.  25;  a.  4 18" 
tt.;  cl.  N-1) 

N-2  (SS-54)  was  laid  down  29  July  1915  by  Seattle  Con- 
struction and  Drydock  Co.;  launched  16  January  1917;  spon- 
sored by  Mrs.  Whitford  Drake;  and  commissioned  26  Septem- 
ber 1917,  Lt.  Hugh  C.  Frazer  in  command. 

After  fitting  out  and  conducting  sea  trials  in  Puget  Sound, 
N-2  departed  the  Navy  Yard  21  November  1917,  and  sailed 
for  San  Francisco  in  company  with  her  sister  ships  N-1  and 
N-3.  Upon  arriving  at  San  Francisco,  she  was  ordered  to 
proceed  to  the  East  Coast  via  the  Panama  Canal,  for  assign- 
ment to  the  Submarine  Force,  U.S.  Atlantic  Fleet.  She  arrived 
at  New  London  7 February  1918  and  almost  immediately 
began  to  patrol  along  the  New  England  Coast,  guarding 
against  enemy  submarines.  Operating  in  this  area  for  the 
remainder  of  the  war,  N-2  helped  keep  the  sea  lanes  open. 

Following  the  end  of  World  War  I,  N-2  continued  her 
operations  out  of  New  London,  serving  as  a training  ship  for 
the  Submarine  School.  Beginning  in  late  May  1921,  the  sub- 
marine also  tested  experimental  Navy  weapons,  such  as  a 
radio  controlled  torpedo,  and  evaluated  its  potential  value  in 
modern  combat.  Placed  in  reduced  commission  22  April  1922, 
N-2  continued  her  training  and  experimental  duties  at  New 
London.  On  11  October,  she  aided  tanker  Suoift  Star,  grounded 
on  the  southern  end  of  Block  Island.  She  remained  in  active 
service  until  decommissioned  30  April  1926  at  Philadelphia 
Navy  Yard.  Struck  from  the  Naval  Vessel  Register  18  Decem- 
ber 1930,  N-2  was  scrapped  in  early  1931. 


N-3 

(SS-55:  dp.  348  (surf.),  414  (subm.);  1.  147'3";  b.  15'9"; 

dr.  12'6";s.  13  k.  (surf.),  11  k.  (subm.);  cpl.  25;  a.  4 18"  tt.; 
cl.  N-1) 

N-3  (SS-55)  was  laid  down  31  July  1915  by  the  Seattle 
Construction  and  Drydock  Co.;  launched  21  February  1917; 
sponsored  by  Miss  Bertha  Coontz;  and  commissioned  26 
September  1917,  Lt.  William  R.  Munroe  in  command. 

Following  sea  trails  in  Puget  Sound,  N-3,  with  sister  ships 
N-1  and  N-2,  departed  the  Navy  Yard  21  November  1917. 
The  three  submarines  arrived  at  New  London  7 February 

1918.  From  here  N-3  patrolled  along  the  New  England 
coast  and  off  Long  Island.  On  23  July,  a British  steamer 
mistook  N-3  as  a German  U-Boat  and  fired  on  her  at  a 
range  of  only  50  yards.  Although  hit  by  a 6"  shell,  the  sub- 
marine suffered  only  slight  damage  and  after  repairs  at  sea, 
was  able  to  proceed  to  New  York  Navy  Yard  under  her 
own  power.  Following  permanent  repairs,  N-3  returned  to 
the  Submarine  School,  New  London  for  patrol  and  training 
duty  through  1920. 

Departing  New  London  1 June  1921,  N-3  sailed  for  Toledo, 
Ohio.  One  of  the  first  submarines  to  navigate  the  St.  Law- 
rence River  and  the  Great  Lakes,  she  put  in  at  Halifax, 
Quebec,  Montreal,  and  Port  Dalhousie  before  arriving 
Toledo  25  June.  She  remained  there  for  11  days,  open  to 
the  public  for  inspection.  Departing  6 July,  she  returned 
to  New  London,  arriving  20  July,  and  from  there  cruised 
along  the  East  Coast  from  Halifax  to  Philadelphia,  conducting 
training  cruises.  Departing  New  London,  she  sailed  for  the 
Philadelphia  Navy  Yard,  where  she  decommissioned  30 
April  1926.  She  was  struck  from  the  Navy  Vessel  Register  18 
December  1930  and  was  scrapped  in  mid-1931. 

N-4 

(SS-56:  dp.  340  (surf.),  415  (subm.);  1.  155';  b.  14'6";  dr. 

12'4";  s.  13  k.  (surf.),  11  k.  (subm.);  cpl.  29;  a.  4 18"  tt.; 
cl.  N-4) 

N-4  (SS-56)  was  laid  down  24  March  1915  by  Lake  Torpedo 
Boat  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn.;  launched  27  November  1916; 
sponsored  by  Miss  Dorothy  H.  Elliott;  and  commissiojied  at 
New  York  Navy  Yard  15  June  1918,  Lt.  J.  R.  Mann,  Jr.,  in 
command. 

Departing  New  York  25  June  1918,  N-4  proceeded  to  the 
New  London  Submarine  Base  for  outfitting  and  then  she  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Torpedo  Station  at  Newport,  R.I.  Returning 
to  New  London  11  July,  she  once  again  departed  on  the  28th 
to  patrol  along  the  New  England  Coast  and  guard  coastal 
.shipping  against  German  U-Boats.  Alternating  out  of  New 
London  and  New  York,  she  continued  this  duty  until  3 No- 
vember. The  signing  of  the  Armistice  found  this  submarine 
tied  up  at  New  London,  where,  but  for  a training  cruise  to 
Salem,  Mass,  and  Portland,  Maine,  14  July  to  30  September 

1919,  she  remained  until  1920. 

During  the  first  half  of  1920,  N-4  made  short  voyages  to 
New  York  and  Newport  before  she  was  placed  in  reserve  at 
New  London  7 June.  Taken  out  of  reserve  in  early  September, 
N-4  sailed  for  Philadelphia  15  September  for  extensive  over- 
haul until  28  March  1921.  Returning  to  New  London  in  early 
April,  she  operated  off  the  New  England  Coast,  out  of  New- 
port and  New  London  until  she  put  into  New  London  6 
December  to  have  her  main  engines  removed  and  transferred 
to  a newer  L-class  submarine.  Sagamore  (AT-20)  then  towed 


1 


USS  N-6  (SS-58),  A Lake  type  submarine  on  official  trials,  Provincetown  16  April  1918.  Speed  10.5  knots. 


the  hulk  of  N~4  to  Philadelphia.  She  arrived  13  April  1922, 
and  was  decommissioned  22  April.  The  submarine  was  sold 
for  scrapping  25  September  to  Joseph  G.  Hitner  of 
Philadelphia. 

A^-5 

(SS-57:  dp.  340  (surf.),  415  (subm.);  1.  155';  b.  14'6";  dr. 

12'4";  s.  13  k.  (surf.),  11  k.  (subm.);  cpl.  29;  a.  4 18"  tt.; 
cl.  N-4) 

N-5  (SS-57)  a coast  and  harbor  defense  submarine,  was 
laid  down  10  April  1915  by  Lake  Torpedo  Boat  Co.,  Bridge- 
port, Conn.;  launched  22  March  1917;  sponsored  by  Mrs. 
George  Bevans;  and  commissioned  at  New  York  Navy  Yard 
13  June  1918,  Lt.  Comdr.  Morris  D.  Gilmore  in  command. 

Sailing  from  New  York  20  June  to  New  London  for  fitting 
out  and  thence  proceeding  to  Newport  to  load  torpedoes,  N-5 
began  patrols  off  New  England  and  in  Long  Island  Sound  on 
watch  against  attacks  on  coastal  shipping  by  German  sub- 
marines. On  7 September,  after  parting  tow  from  her  escort 
in  a heavy  sea,  she  was  mistaken  by  an  armed  transport  for  a 
German  U-Boat  and  was  fired  upon.  Fortunately  for  the 
submarine,  all  15  shells  fell  short  and  N-5  was  able  to  proceed 
on  to  New  London.  She  continued  her  patrols  until  24  October 
when  she  put  into  New  York  Navy  Yard  for  repairs,  and  re- 
mained there  following  the  Armistice  until  sailing  to  Phila- 
delphia 21  February  1919. 

(Overhauled,  the  submarine  departed  Philadelphia  27 
March,  arriving  New  London  10  April.  Remaining  in  ordinary 
at  the  Submarine  Base  until  10  March  1920,  the  submarine 
then  operated  off  the  east  coast  in  training  until  placed  in 
reserve  at  New  London  7 June.  On  1 October,  N-5  sailed  to 
Philadelphia  Navy  Yard  for  extensive  overhaul  lasting  until 
7 April  1921  when  she  returned  to  New  London,  once  again 
being  placed  in  ordinary.  There  she  remained  for  the  next 
year,  while  her  main  engines  were  removed  for  transfer  to  a 
newer  L-class  submarine.  Then,  towed  by  tug  Ly/cens  (AT-56), 
she  moved  to  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard,  arriving  14  April  1922. 
N-5  decommissioned  19  April  1922  and  was  sold  to  Joseph  C. 
Hitner  of  Philadelphia  for  scrap,  25  September  1922. 

N-6 

(SS-58:  dp.  340  (surf.),  415  (subm.);  1.  155';  b.  14'6";  dr. 

12'4";  s.  13  k.  (surf.),  11  k.  (subm.);  cpl.  29;  a.  4 18"  tt.; 
cl.  N-4) 

N-6  (SS-58)  was  laid  down  15  April  1915  by  Lake  Torpedo 
Boat  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn.;  launched  21  April  1917;  spon- 
sored by  Mrs.  John  A.  Kissick;  and  commissioned  9 July  1918, 
Lt.  Comdr.  Herbert  R.  Hein  in  command. 

After  outfitting  at  New  London,  she  commenced  patrolling 
off  the  New  England  Coast  to  protect  coastal  shipping  from 
German  submarines.  She  alternated  operating  out  of  New 


London  and  New  York  until  she  put  into  the  former  port  13 
October  for  upkeep.  With  the  exception  of  a training  cruise 
up  the  New  England  coast  from  14  to  19  July  1919,  and  a 
voyage  to  New  York  Navy  Yard  29  September  to  9 October, 
N-6  remained  at  New  London  until  sailing  in  early  May  1920 
for  Annapolis,  arriving  27  May.  There  she  was  used  to  in- 
doctrinate midshipmen  of  the  Naval  Academy  in  submarine 
warfare. 

Departing  Annapolis  3 June,  she  returned  to  New  London 
where  she  was  placed  in  reserve  on  7 June.  Remaining  in 
reserve  until  15  September,  she  sailed  to  Philadelphia  for  an 
extensive  overhaul,  returning  to  New  London  25  March  1921. 
She  operated  out  of  New  London,  making  several  training 
cruises,  until  October,  when  her  engines  were  transferred  to  a 
new  L-Class  submarine.  Departing  New  London  2 February 
1922,  under  tow  of  Lykens  (AT-56X  she  sailed  to  Philadelphia 
where  she  was  decommissioned  16  February  and  was  sold  for 
scrap  to  Joseph  G.  Hitner  of  Philadelphia,  31  July. 

N-7 

(SS-59:  dp.  340  (surf.),  415  (subm.);  1.  155';  b.  14'6";  dr. 

12'4";  s.  13  k.  (surf.),  11  k.  (subm.);  cpl.  29;  a.  4 18"  tt.; 
cl.  N-4) 

N-7  (SS-59)  was  laid  down  20  April  1915  by  Lake  Torpedo 
Boat  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn.;  launched  19  May  1917;  spon- 
sored by  Mrs.  Frank  Miller;  and  commissioned  15  June  1918, 
Lt.  Walter  S.  Kaas  in  command. 

After  outfitting  at  New  London,  the  little  submarine  pa- 
trolled along  the  New  England  coast,  to  guard  against  attacks 
by  German  U-boats,  until  17  September,  when  she  put  into 
New  York  for  upkeep.  Returning  to  New  London  24  October, 
N-7  remained  there  until  21  June  1919,  when  she  sailed  to 
Philadelphia  for  extensive  overhaul.  She  returned  to  New 
London  31  March  1920  and  remained  there  until  placed  in 
reserve  7 June. 

N-7  spent  the  entire  year  of  1921,  except  for  a short  cruise 
to  Boston,  and  one  to  Newport,  at  New  London  in  reserve. 
Later  that  year,  her  engines  were  transferred  to  a more  modern 
L-Class  submarine.  Towed  by  Lykens  (AT-56),  she  departed 
26  January  1922  for  Philadelphia  where  she  decommissioned 
7 February.  Her  hulk  was  sold  to  Joseph  G.  Hitner  of  Phila- 
delphia for  scrap  on  5 June. 

NR-1 

(NR-1:  dp.  400  (subm.);  1.  140';  b.  12';  cpl.  7) 

NR-1,  a nuclear-powered,  deep-submergence,  research  and 
ocean-engineering  vehicle,  was  launched  25  January  1969  by 
Electric  Boat  Division,  General  Dynamics  Corp.,  Groton, 
Conn.;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Robert  W.  Morse;  and  completed 
and  delivered  27  October  1969. 

NR-1,  Lt.  Comdr.  Dwaine  O.  Griffith  in  charge,  departed 
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Groton  at  0555  on  16  August  1969  for  tests.  During  her  first 
sea  trials,  she  successfully  cruised  at  full  power,  both  sur- 
faced and  submerged,  and  operated  on  the  ocean  floor,  before 
returning  to  Groton  on  the  19th. 

NR-1  will  greatly  extend  man’s  knowledge  of  the  ocean 
bottom  at  least  up  to  the  edge  of  the  continental  shelf,  the 
area  which  contains  the  most  accessible  mineral  and  food 
resources  in  the  seas.  She  will  also  gather  information  of 
military  value,  and  be  capable  of  locating  sunken  submarines 
and  other  ships,  and  of  supporting  the  rescue  of  survivors,  and 
the  salvage  of  ships  or  equipment. 

Nabigtvon 

An  Indian  word  meaning  “ship.” 

(YTB-521:  dp.  237;  1.  100';  b.  25';  dr.  11'  6'';  s.  12  k.;  cpl.  8; 
cl.  Hisada) 

Nabigwon  (YTB-521)  was  laid  down  28  February  1945  by 
Gibbs  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Jacksonville,  Fla.;  launched  1 June 
1945;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Hollis  U.  Bible;  delivered  22  October 
1945,  and  assigned  to  the  12th  Naval  District. 

Upon  arrival  San  Francisco,  Nabigwon  was  assigned  ad- 
vanced base  duty  in  the  Pacific.  In  addition  to  towing  and 
berthing  services,  she  has  provided  harbor  fire  protection  and 
has  been  utilized  as  an  inner  harbor  patrol  craft. 

Redesignated  YTM  in  February  1962,  Nabigwon  has  re- 
mained active  as  a medium  harbor  tug  at  Pearl  Harbor  into 
1970. 

Nacheninga 

An  Indian  name. 

(YTB-520;  dp.  237;  1.  100';  b.  25';  dr.  11'6'';  s.  12  k.) 

Nacheninga  (YTB-520)  was  laid  down  in  February  1945 
by  Consolidated  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Morris  Heights,  N.Y.; 
launched  16  May;  and  delivered  7 September. 

She  operated  mainly  in  Pearl  Harbor,  providing  assistance 
in  the  vicinity  of  anchorages  and  piers  for  berthing  and  dock- 
ing evolutions.  She  also  provided  towing  services,  waterfront 
fire  protection,  and  served  as  an  inner  harbor  patrol  craft. 

In  the  late  1940’s,  she  was  temporarily  declared  inactive, 
out  of  service,  but  resumed  duties  shortly  thereafter.  From 
1951  she  continued  to  operate  in  the  14th  Naval  District, 
Pearl  Harbor.  Redesignated  YTM  in  1954,  she  served  as  an 
activity  craft  at  Pearl  Harbor  through  1967,  when  she  was 
struck  from  the  Naval  Register  and  sold. 

Nadli 

An  Indian  name. 

(YTB-534:  dp.  237;  1.  100';  b.  25';  dr.  11'  6";  s.  12  k.;  cpl.  8: 
cl.  Hisada) 

Nadli  (YTB-534)  was  laid  down  in  1944  by  Consolidated 
Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Morris  Heights,  N.Y.;  completed  in  July 
1945;  and  assigned  to  the  12th  Naval  District. 


Through  the  end  of  the  war  she  provided  towing  and 
berthing  services  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area.  She  also  as- 
sumed waterfront  fire  protection  and  inner  harbor  patrol 
duties  on  an  on-call  basis. 

In  March  1946  Nadli  was  placed  in  reserve,  out  of  service, 
and  berthed  at  Astoria,  Oreg.  She  shifted  berths  to  Green 
Cove  Springs,  Fla.  in  1954  and  remained  there  until  July  1955. 

Reactivated  in  August  1956,  Nadli  was  assigned  to  the  3d 
Naval  District.  She  was  redesignated  YTM-534  in  February 
1962  and  remained  active  in  the  New  York  area  until  1967. 
The  next  year  she  was  reassigned  to  the  10th  Naval  District 
and  into  1970  has  operated  in  San  Juan  Harbor,  Puerto  Rico. 

Nahant 

A seaside  resort  in  Essex  County,  Mass.,  located  on  a small 
peninsula  on  Massachusetts  Bay. 

I 

(Mon:  dp.  1,875;  1.  200';  b.  46';  dr.  10'6”;  dph.  12'6'';  s.  5 k.; 
cpl.  75;  a.  1 15”  D.  sb.,  1 11”  D.  sb.;  cl.  Passaic) 

The  first  Nahant  was  launched  7 October  1862  by  Harrison 
Loring,  South  Boston,  Mass. ; and  commissioned  29  December 
1862,  Comdr.  John  Downes  in  command. 

The  new  single  turreted  monitor  joined  the  South  Atlantic 
Blockading  Squadron  at  Port  Royal  Harbor,  S.C.,  20  Feb- 
ruary 1863  and  saw  her  first  action  in  the  Union  bombard- 
ment of  Fort  McAllister  3 March.  A little  over  a month  later, 
she  participated  in  Rear  Admiral  Du  Font’s  valiant  but  ill- 
fated  attack  on  Charleston.  The  ironclads  crossed  Stono  Bar 
and  entered  Charleston  Harbor  6 April,  but  a heavy  fog 
stopped  their  advance  lest  they  run  aground  attempting  to 
negotiate  the  tricky  channels  leading  to  the  vital  Confederate 
port.  Though  dawn  broke  clear  the  next  morning,  an  ebb  tide 
kept  the  warships  from  getting  underway  until  noon.  Shortly 
after  3 o’clock,  Weehawken’s  guns  opened  on  Fort  Sumter  and 
through  the  afternoon  Du  Font’s  ships  stubbornly  hammered 
at  Confederate  batteries  while  withstanding  the  intense  and 
accurate  converging  fire  of  the  Southern  cannon. 

With  darkness  approaching  and  his  ironclads  severely 
battered,  Du  Pont  broke  off  the  action,  determined  to  return 
to  the  fray  at  daybreak.  However,  that  night  reports  from 
his  captains  of  the  serious  damage  suffered  by  their  ships  con- 
vinced the  Admiral  that  the  small  chance  of  success  of  another 
attack  did  not  justify  the  great  risk  to  his  squadron. 

In  the  fighting  Nahant  had  been  hit  36  times  disabling  her 
turret  and  breaking  off  a large  piece  of  iron  inside  her  pilot 
house  killing  her  helmsman  and  wounding  her  pilot.  The  next 
day  with  her  sister  monitors,  she  retired  to  Port  Royal  for 
repairs 

On  10  June,  after  intelligence  reports  indicated  that  C.S.S. 
Atlanta  was  preparing  to  attack  wooden  blockader  Cimarron, 
Du  Pont  ordered  W eehawken,  Captain  John  Rodgers,  and 
Nahant  to  Wassaw  Sound,  Ga.,  to  await  the  powerful  ironclad 
ram.  Shortly  before  dawn,  a week  later,  Atlanta,  accompanied 
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by  stern  wheel  gunboat  Isondiga  and  ram  Resolute,  steamed 
down  the  Wassaw  River  and  entered  Wassaw  Sound  to  attack 
the  monitors.  The  Confederate  flagship  carried  a torpedo  pro- 
jecting from  her  bow,  hoping  to  explode  it  against  one  of  the 
monitors  before  dispatching  the  other  with  her  guns. 

Seeing  the  Southern  ships  approach,  Weehawken  and 
Nahant  headed  in  to  accept  the  challenge.  As  the  adversaries 
closed  to  fighting  range,  Atlanta  was  first  to  fire,  but  soon  ran 
aground  where  she  could  not  aim  her  guns  effectively.  The 
monitors  held  their  fire  until  within  200  yards.  Weehawken 
then  quickly  put  five  rounds  from  her  heavy  guns  into  the 
ram.  With  two  of  his  guns  out  of  action,  two  of  his  three  pilots 
severely  wounded,  and  his  ship  hard  aground,  Comdr.  William 
A.  Webb,  C.S.N.,  was  compelled  to  surrender  Atlanta  while 
her  escorts  scurried  to  safety.  Atlanta  was  subsequently  pur- 
chased from  a prize  court  by  the  Federal  Government  and 
commissioned  in  the  Union  Navy. 

Early  in  July,  after  he  had  taken  command  of  the  South 
Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron,  Rear  Admiral  Dahlgren 
ordered  the  monitors  back  to  Charleston  harbor.  Nahant  and 
her  sisters  bombarded  Confederate  works  on  Morris  Island 
10  July,  supporting  and  covering  the  landing  of  Army  troops. 
For  almost  two  months,  the  shelling  continued  until  the  stead- 
fast defenders  were  finally  compelled  to  abandon  Battery 
Wagner,  their  last  position  on  the  island,  6 September. 

In  ensuing  months  Nahant  continued  operations  in  the 
vicinity  of  Charleston,  patrolling,  enforcing  the  blockade, 
and  bombarding  Confederate  positions  ashore.  On  15  No- 
vember she  joined  Lehigh  in  supporting  the  Union  Army  at 
Cumming’s  Point  on  Morris  during  a heavy  evening  bombard- 
ment from  Fort  Moultrie.  The  next  day,  despite  heavy  shelling 
from  shore  batteries,  she  helped  refloat  Lehigh  after  her  sister 
monitor  had  run  aground. 

On  2 February  1865,  Nahant  joined  Lehigh  and  Passaic  in 
shelling  Presto  after  the  blockade  runner  had  run  ashore  under 
the  batteries  of  Fort  Moultrie.  After  three  days  of  shelling, 
the  hulk  was  completely  destroyed. 

Nahant  decommissioned  at  Philadelphia  11  August  1865. 
While  laid  up,  she  was  renamed  Atlas  15  June  1869,  but 
resumed  the  name  Nahant  10  August.  The  veteran  monitor 
recommissioned  at  League  Island  12  April  1898  and  steamed 
to  New  York  for  Harbor  defense  during  the  Spanish  American 
War.  Nahant  decommissioned  at  League  Island  and  was  laid 
up  there  until  sold  6 April  1904  to  L.  E.  Hunt,  Melrose,  Mass. 

II 

(SP-1250:  dp.  405;  1.  1347";  b.  26';  a.  1 3",  2 mg.) 

Nahant,  a motor  boat  built  in  1913  by  John  H.  Dialogue, 
Camden,  N.J.,  as  Luckenback  No.  k was  acquired  by  the  Navy 
from  Luckenback  Steamship  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  City  1 
December  1917  and  commissioned  12  December  1917. 

Operating  in  the  3rd  Naval  District,  Nahant  performed 
towing  tasks  in  New  York  Harbor  during  her  Naval  career. 
Decommissioning  early  in  1920,  Nahant  was  transferred  to  the 
City  of  New  York  and  served  the  Police  Department  as 
Service  No.  3 and  as  John  F.  Harlan.  Returned  to  the  Navy 
in  1928,  Nahant  was  struck  from  the  Naval  Register  27 
September  1928  and  sold  to  Joseph  O’Boyle  of  New  York 
City  24  December  1928. 

III 

(AN-83:  dp.  855;  1.  169';  b.  34';  dr.  15';  s.  12  k.;  cpl.  54; 
a.  1 3";  cl.  Cohoes) 

The  third  Nahant,  authorized  as  YN-102,  was  reclassified 
AN-83  on  20  January  1944;  laid  down  31  March  1945  by  the 
Commercial  Iron  Works,  Portland,  Ore.;  launched  30  June 
1945;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Hazel  H.  Childs;  and  commissioned 
24  August  1945,  Ens.  R.  F.  Celia  in  command. 

Commissioned  too  late  for  action  in  World  War  II,  Nahant 
removed  net  moorings  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area  and 
tested  experimental  nets  until  31  October  1945.  She  then  de- 
parted the  west  coast  and  steamed  to  Orange,  Tex.  Arriving 
21  November,  she  planted  moorings,  removed  pilings  and 
performed  tug  services  for  the  growing  Reserve  Fleet  until 
decommissioning  and  joining  the  moth  ball  fleet  herself,  31 
July  1946. 

Recommissioned  14  February  1952  and  assigned  to  the  5th 


Naval  District,  Nahant  installed  and  tended  harbor  defense 
nets  within  that  district  until  1 March  1954,  when  she  tempo- 
rarily assumed  duties  as  a salvage  vessel.  By  28  IMay,  how- 
ever, diving  equipment  and  a recompression  chamber  had 
been  permanently  installed  and  Nahant  was  converted  into  a 
ship  of  dual  mission:  salvage  ship  and  net  tender.  From  that 
time  until  1968,  Nahant  participated  in  Mine  Hunting  Unit 
operations,  harbor  clearance  projects,  NATO  and  Atlantic 
Fleet  training  operations,  mining  operations,  torpedo  net 
laying  and  recovery  operations,  fleet  service  mine  tests, 
harbor  defense  operations  and  training  exercises,  and  experi- 
mental mine  and  net  test  and  evaluation  exercises.  Such 
operations  took  Nahant,  homeported  first  at  Little  Creek,  Va., 
and  later  at  Charleston,  S.C.,  as  far  north  as  Argentia  and  as 
far  south  as  Cuba.  Nahant  decommissioned  30  September  1968 
and  was  struck  from  the  Naval  Register  1 October.  On  15 
October  1968  she  was  sold  to  Uruguay,  where  she  now  serves 
as  Rou-Huracan  (BT-30). 

Nahasho 

A Navajo  word  meaning  “it  is  damp.” 

(YTB-535:  dp.  237;  1.  100';  b.  25';  dr.  11'6";  s.  12  k.;  cpl.  8; 
cl.  Hisada) 

Nahasho  (YTB-535)  was  laid  down  by  the  Consolidated 
Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Morris  Heights,  N.Y.,  14  November 
1944;  launched  14  February  1945;  and  delivered  to  the  Navy 
and  placed  in  service  30  July  1945. 

Assigned  to  the  1st  Fleet,  Nahasho  operated  in  Hawaiian 
waters  until  placed  out  of  service,  in  reserve,  at  Pearl  Harbor 
in  November  1947.  Reactivated  in  June  1949,  she  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  east  coast  to  serve  the  5th  Naval  District,  head- 
quartered at  Norfolk.  Redesignated  YTM-535  in  February 
1962,  Nahasho  has  continued,  into  1970,  to  render  towing, 
fire  fighting  and  other  services  of  her  type  to  naval  vessels 
and  commands  in  the  Tide  Water  region  of  Virginia. 

Nahma 

A town  in  the  Canadian  province  of  Ontario.  The  second 
Nahma  retained  her  former  name  during  naval  service. 

I 

(YFB-1:  1.  72';  b.  12') 

The  first  Nahma,  a wooden  motor  boat,  was  built  in  New 
Orleans,  La.,  in  1902.  Acquired  by  the  Navy  the  same  year, 
she  was  assigned  to  the  Louisiana  Naval  Militia,  which  she 
served  until  the  outbreak  of  World  War  I.  Renamed  Asp,  she 
was  placed  in  service,  17  April  1917,  to  operate  in  the  New 
Orleans  area  as  both  a motor  patrol  boat  and  a ferry.  After 
the  Armistice,  Asp  continued  to  serve  the  8th  Naval  District. 
Designated  YFB-1  in  July  1920,  she  was  placed  out  of  service 
and  sold  24  March  1923. 

II 

(SP-771:  dp.  2,900;  1.  319';  b.  36'3";  dr.  18'6";  cpl.  162; 
a.  2 5",  2 3",  2 mg.) 

The  second  Nahma,  an  armed  yacht,  was  built  by  the 
Clydebank  Engine  and  SB  Co.,  Glasgow,  Scotland  in  1897; 
acquired  by  the  Navy  on  free  lease  from  Mr.  Robert  W. 
Goelet  on  21  June  1917  and  commissioned  27  August  1917, 
Lt.  Comdr.  E.  Friedrick  in  command. 

Soon  after  fitting  out  and  shakedown,  Nahma  reported  to 
Gibraltar  to  join  a group  of  American  vessels  based  there  and 
serving  as  convoy  escorts.  With  these  ships,  she  escorted 
vessels  in  the  Mediterranean,  as  well  as  between  the  U.K. 
and  Gibraltar  until  the  end  of  World  War  I.  Following  the 
Armistice  she  remained  in  the  Mediterranean  for  relief  and 
quasi-diplomatic  work.  Operating  in  the  Aegean  and  Black 
Seas  she  carried  relief  supplies  to  refugee  areas;  evacuated 
American  nationals,  non-combatants,  the  sick,  and  the 
wounded  from  civil  war  torn  areas  of  Russia  and  Turkey; 
and  provided  communications  services  between  ports.  She 
decommissioned  at  Greenock,  Scotland,  19  July  1919  and 
was  returned  to  her  owner. 
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USS  Naifeh  (DE-352),  circa  1944. 


ISahoke 

A Navajo  word  meaning  “the  land  in  distinction  to  water.” 

(YTB-536:  dp.  237;  1.  100';  b.  25';  dr.  11'6'';  s.  12  k.; 
cpl.  8;  cl.  Hisada) 

Nahoke  (YTB-536)  was  laid  down  by  the  Consolidated 
Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Morris  Heights,  N.Y.,  4 December  1944; 
launched  27  March  1945;  delivered  to  the  Navy  and  placed 
in  service  11  August  1945. 

Assigned  to  the  15th  Naval  District,  Nahoke  operated  in 
the  Canal  Zone  until  transferred  to  the  5th  Naval  District, 
headquartered  at  Norfolk,  in  the  spring  of  1961.  Redesignated 
YTM-536  in  February  1962,  Nahoke  has  continued,  into 
1970,  to  provide  vital  tug  services  to  naval  vessels  and  com- 
mands in  the  Chesapeake  Bay  area. 

Nahunta 

A former  name  retained.  A city  in  southeastern  Georgia. 

(Bg:  dp.  1,213;  1.  226'6'';  b.  38'8'';  dr.  21';  cpl.  6) 

Nahunta,  a seagoing  barge,  was  built  as  West  Point  by 
Aitken  Mansel,  Glasgow,  Scotland,  in  1872;  acquired  by  the 
Navy  as  Nahunta  from  Luckenbach  Steamship  Co.,  Inc., 
New  York  City;  and  commissioned  8 August  1917. 

The  barge  operated  in  the  5th  Naval  District  until  assigned 
to  NOTS  8 August  1917.  Nahunta  served  along  the  east  coast 
carrying  coal  from  Norfolk,  Va.,  until  15  August  1919  when 
she  was  detached  from  NOTS.  She  continued  duty  in  the 
5th  Naval  District  until  sold  2 October. 


Naiad 

A nymph  in  Greek  mythology  who  lived  in  and  gave  life 
to  lakes,  rivers,  springs,  and  fountains. 

(StwStr;  t.  183;  1.  156'10'';  b.  30'4'';  dr.  6';  dph.  4'5'';  s. 
6 mph;  a.  8 24-pdrs.) 

Naiad,  a stern-wheel  steamer  built  as  Princess  in  1863  at 
Freedom,  Pa.,  was  purchased  by  the  Navy  from  F.  Martin 
at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  3 March  1864;  and  commissioned  3 
April  1864,  Acting  Master  Harry  T.  Keene  in  command. 
Acquired  to  bolster  Union  strength  along  the  Mississippi 


and  its  tributaries  against  Confederate  cavalry  and  guerilla 
raids.  Naiad  served  in  the  shallow  and  dangerous  waters  of 
these  ever  changing  streams  through  the  end  of  the  Civil  War, 
from  time  to  time  fighting  southern  shore  batteries.  On  15 
and  16  June  1864,  with  General  Bragg  and  Winnebago,  she 
dueled  Southern  artillery  at  Ratliff’s  Landing,  La.,  silencing 
the  riverbank  guns  on  both  occasions.  Again  on  2 September, 
she  snuffed  out  the  fire  of  a Confederate  battery  near  Rowe’s 
Landing,  La.  The  constant  patrol  of  the  rivers  by  Naiad  and 
her  sister  tinclads  helped  the  Union  to  maintain  open  com- 
munications and  supply  lines  in  the  West  while  preventing 
the  South  from  mustering  her  dwindling  and  far  flung  re- 
sources to  oppose  Sherman  and  Grant. 

Naiad  decommissioned  at  Cairo,  111.,  30  June  1865  and  was 
sold  at  auction  at  Mound  City,  111.  to  B.  F.  Beansly,  17 
August  1865. 

Naifeh 

Alfred  Naifeh,  born  at  Covington,  Tenn.,  5 January  1915, 
was  commissioned  Ensign  5 July  1941  and  reported  on  board 
Meredith  as  Destroyer  Division  Disbursing  Officer  27  February 
1942.  He  was  promoted  to  Lieutenant  (j.g. ) 1 October  1942. 
After  Meredith  was  sunk  in  the  Battle  of  the  Solomons,  Lt. 
(j.g.)  Naifeh  worked  through  the  night  keeping  wounded  and 
exhausted  survivors  on  life  rafts.  As  a result  of  his  continuing 
valiant  efforts  to  save  his  shipmates,  he  was  completely  over- 
come by  exhaustion  which  ultimately  resulted  in  his  death  16 
October  1942.  For  his  devotion  to  duty  and  courage,  Lt.  (j.g.) 
Naifeh  was  posthumously  awarded  the  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps  Medal. 

(DE-352:  dp.  1,350;  1.  306';  b.  36'8'';  dr.  9'5";  s.  24  k.;  cpl. 

186;  a.  2 5",  4 40mm.,  10  20mm.,  3 21''  tt.,  8 dcp.,  1 dcp. 
(hh.),  2 dct. ; cl.  John  C.  Butler) 

Naifeh  (DE-352)  was  laid  down  29  December  1943  by  Con- 
solidated Steel  Corp.,  Orange,  Tex.;  launched  29  February 
1944;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Rathia  Naifeh,  mother  of  Lt.  (j.g.) 
Naifeh;  and  commissioned  4 July  1944,  Lt.  J.  S.  Albert  in 
command. 

After  commissioning,  Naifeh  trained  and  conducted  shake- 
down  off  Burmuda,  then  had  training  ship  duty  out  of  Norfolk. 
The  ship  departed  Brooklyn  6 October  1944  on  the  first  of  2 
voyages  escorting  convoys  to  Europe  and  North  Africa. 
Naifeh  departed  New  York  13  January  1945  and  steamed  via 
the  Panama  Canal  to  the  Pacific,  arriving  Manus  Island, 
Admiralties,  20  February. 
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The  escort  was  assigned  to  the  Philippine  Sea  Frontier,  and 
was  based  at  Leyte  Gulf.  She  was  primarily  occupied  in 
convoy  duty  until  the  end  of  the  war,  escorting  tankers  and 
other  auxiliaries  to  New  Guinea,  Ulithi,  Palau,  Guam,  Manila, 
and  Okinawa.  Naifeh  performed  other  duties  such  as  weather 
ship,  search  and  rescue  work,  and  carrying  mail.  Once  she 
displayed  the  three  star  flag  of  Commander  Philippine  Sea 
Frontier  as  Vice  Admiral  Kauffman  was  embarked  on  an  in- 
spection tour  of  the  islands.  She  rescued  the  crew  of  Glenns 
Ferry  10  October  1945  after  the  merchantman  had  grounded 
near  Batag  Island,  Philippines.  Naifeh  stood  by  with  a watch 
set  on  the  grounded  ship  until  a salvage  crew  arrived  from 
Manila. 

She  was  detached  from  the  Philippine  Sea  Frontier  27 
November  1945  and  proceeded  to  San  Diego,  arriving  17 
December.  She  decommissioned  27  June  1946  and  entered 
the  Pacific  Reserve  Fleet  at  San  Diego. 

With  the  start  of  the  Korean  conflict,  she  recommissioned 
26  January  1951.  Naifeh  left  San  Diego  16  April,  assigned  to 
the  United  Nations  Escort  and  Blockade  Force.  She  took  sta- 
tion off  Songjin  Harbor,  North  Korea,  28  June.  The  next 
months  were  occupied  in  shelling  Communist  military  and 
logistics  facilities,  along  with  patrol  action  to  clear  the  area 
of  floating  mines,  junks,  and  possible  submarines.  She  then 
screened  escort  carrier  Sicily  (CVE-118)  and  HMS  Glory  off 
the  west  coast  of  Korea. 

Naifeh  returned  to  San  Francisco  in  November  1951.  From 
early  March  1952  to  July,  she  was  engaged  in  training  exer- 
cises off  the  West  Coast.  In  early  July,  the  destroyer  escort 
sailed  from  San  Diego  for  Korea  to  rejoin  TF  95,  Blockade 
and  Escort  Group.  Naifeh  was  assigned  to  the  northeast  coast 
of  Korea  in  the  Songjin-Chongjin  area.  Here  she  fired  on 
enemy  shore  positions,  railroads,  and  industrial  targets. 

Once  bracketed  by  enemy  shore  fire,  she  successfully 
maneuvered  out  of  range.  With  other  assignments,  she  aided 
Republic  of  Korea  Navy  torpedo  boats  in  interdiction  mis- 
sions against  enemy  supply  lines.  In  late  fall,  Naifeh  was  flag- 
ship of  the  Wonsan  Element  Commander,  protecting  U.S. 
and  Korean  minesweepers  and  firing  on  shore  targets.  When 
Lewis  (DE-535)  was  hit  by  artillery  fire,  Naifeh  provided 
protective  counterbattery  fire  as  she  laid  a smoke  screen  to 
cover  her  withdrawal.  In  addition  to  blockade  duty,  the 
escort  fired  on  North  Korean  supply  movements  in  the 
Wonsan  area.  She  returned  to  San  Diego  in  December  1952. 

Naifeh  again  deployed  to  WestPac  in  mid-November  1953, 
operating  off  Japan,  Okinawa,  and  Taiwan.  May  1954  was 
spent  with  Marines  conducting  landing  exercises  off  Pusan, 
Korea.  She  left  Sasebo  7 June  1954,  arriving  San  Diego 
26  June  for  a summer  in  operational  training  off  the  West 
Coast,  highlighted  by  PACTRAEX  and  a visit  to  Seattle. 
Naifeh  left  San  Diego  21  November,  arriving  Yokosuka  9 De- 
cember for  patrol  duty  off  the  eastern  coast  of  Korea  and  anti- 
submarine training.  She  assisted  in  the  evacuation  of  the 
Tachen  Islands  in  late  January  and  February  1955,  and  re- 
turned to  San  Diego  1 June. 

In  early  March  1956,  the  ship  sailed  for  her  fourth  WestPac 
deployment.  Based  at  Guam,  the  ship  acted  as  a search  and 
rescue  ready  duty  ship  and  participated  in  five  surveillance 
patrols  of  the  Northern  Marianas,  Bonin,  and  Caroline 
Islands  before  returning  to  Long  Beach  24  August.  The  re- 
mainder of  1956  and  early  1957  were  occupied  with  training 
operations  off  the  California  coast. 

Leaving  Long  Beach,  the  destroyer  escort  once  again  de- 
ployed to  the  western  Pacific,  arriving  Guam  30  April.  In  the 
first  part  of  May,  Naifeh  made  a patrol  in  the  Bonin  Islands. 
She  departed  Guam  18  May  and  sailed  for  Sasebo,  where  she 
arrived  23  May.  She  operated  out  of  Sasebo  and  Subic  Bay 
on  patrol  duties  for  the  rest  of  her  deployment  until  12  July 
when  she  departed  Yokosuka  and  sailed  to  San  Diego,  ar- 
riving 28  July. 

Naifeh  then  engaged  in  coastal  operations  off  the  West 
Coast  until  17  June  1960,  when  she  decommissioned  at  San 
Francisco.  Berthed  at  Mare  Island  until  1 January  1966, 
when  she  was  struck  from  the  Naval  Vessel  Register,  she  was 
towed  to  San  Diego  in  early  1966  for  stripping  prior  to  being 
used  as  a target  to  destruction.  In  July,  Naifeh  was  sunk  as  a 
target  off  San  Clemente  Island  by  a combination  of  naval 
gunfire  and  aircraft. 

Naifeh  received  three  battle  stars  for  Korean  service. 


Naiwa 

(SP-3512:  dp.  12,260  (n);  1.  423'9";  b.  54';  dr.  24'6";  s.  10.5 
k.;  cpl.  85;  a.  1 5",  1 4") 

Naiwa  was  built  by  the  Baltimore  Shipbuilding  and  Dry- 
dock  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md.;  launched  4 July  1918;  turned  over 
to  the  Navy  10  September;  commissioned  at  Baltimore  4 
November;  and  assigned  to  NOTS  on  Army  account. 

After  refitting,  Naiwa  cleared  Baltimore  Harbor  27  Novem- 
ber 1918  with  a general  cargo  for  France,  but  was  forced  to 
turn  back  because  of  steering  gear  malfunctions.  Following 
repairs,  she  steamed  from  Norfolk,  Va.  8 March  1919,  arrived 
La  Pallice  23  March,  and  then  went  on  to  Bordeaux  where 
she  discharged  her  cargo. 

Naiwa  cleared  Bordeaux  12  April  and  steamed  to  Brest, 
where  she  took  on  a cargo  of  German  guns  and  gun  parts. 
Arriving  Norfolk  2 May,  she  decommissioned  9 May. 

Najelda 

A former  name  retained. 

(SP-277:  dp.  52;  1.  65';  b.  18'5";  dr.  5';  s.  10  k.;  a.  1 6 
pdr.,  2 mg.) 

Najelda,  a wooden  motor  boat,  was  built  in  1907  by  N. 
Emanuel,  Brunswick,  Ga.  for  Capt.  F.  P.  Barry,  New  Orleans, 
La.;  acquired  by  the  Navy  1 May  1917;  and  was  com- 
missioned 6 May  1917.  After  patrol  duty  along  the  Gulf 
Coast,  she  was  decommissioned  9 December  1918,  struck 
from  the  Naval  Register  11  June  1919,  and  sold  to  A.  Dena- 
polis.  New  Orleans,  La.  30  October. 

Nakarna 

An  Indian  name. 

(YTB-393:  dp.  237;  1.  100';  b.  25';  dr.  9'7";  s.  12  k.) 

Nakarna  (YTB-393)  was  laid  down  in  September  1944  by 
Consolidated  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Morris  Heights,  N.Y.; 
named  16  May;  launched  28  October;  delivered  6 February 
1945  and  assigned  duties  in  the  3d  Naval  District. 

Her  primary  function  was  to  support  the  Navy  in  the  New 
York  area.  There  she  provided  assistance  in  the  vicinity  of 
anchorages  and  piers  for  berthing  and  docking  evolutions. 
She  also  provided  towing  services  and  waterfront  fire  protec- 
tion, and  served  as  an  inner  harbor  patrol  craft. 

At  the  end  of  hostilities  she  was  placed  out  of  service  and 
berthed  with  reserve  units  of  the  16th  Fleet  at  Green  Cove 
Springs,  Fla. 

She  was  reactivated  in  August  1946  and  assigned  6th  Naval 
District  duties  in  the  immediate  area  of  Charleston,  S.C.  Re- 
classified YTM-393  in  February  1962,  she  continues  to 
serve  in  support  of  the  active  forces  of  the  Navy  into  1970. 

Namakagon 

A river  in  Wisconsin. 

(AOG-53;  dp.  1,841  (lt.);l.  310'9";b.  48'6";dr.  15'8";s. 

14  k.;  cpl.  124;  a.  4 3";  cl.  Patapsco) 

Namakagon  (AOG-53)  was  laid  down  1 August  1944  by 
Cargill,  Inc.,  Savage,  Minn.;  launched  4 November  1944; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  Alfred  J.  Scobba;  and  commissioned  18 
June  1945,  Lt.  (jg)  Milton  R.  High  in  command. 

The  gasoline  tanker  Namakagon  completed  her  Gulf  coast 
shakedown  and,  having  filled  her  tanks  at  Baytown,  Tex., 
departed  for  the  Pacific,  19  July  1945.  She  arrived  at  Pearl 
Harbor  as  hostilities  in  the  Pacific  ceased  and  on  20  August 
continued  on  to  Midway.  Based  at  Pearl  Harbor,  she  carried 
fuel  to  various  islands  of  the  Pacific,  including  Johnston, 
Canton,  Marcus,  Truk,  Guam,  Saipan,  Okinawa,  Peleliu,  and 
Kyushu,  for  over  18  months,  then  returned  to  the  west  coast. 

In  early  June,  1947,  she  completed  overhaul  at  San  Pedro 
and  on  the  9th  steamed  north  to  her  new  homeport,  Kodiak, 
Alaska.  From  there  and  from  ports  in  Washington,  she  carried 
passengers  and  mixed  cargo  as  she  operated  a gasoline  pro- 
visioning shuttle  to  naval  bases  and  stations  on  the  coast  and 
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in  the  Aleutians.  Detached  from  Kodiak  in  1953,  she  returned 
to  Pearl  Harbor,  whence  she  operated  until  June  1957.  She 
then  sailed  to  Mare  Island  where  she  decommissioned,  20 
September  1957,  and  entered  the  Pacific  Reserve  Fleet. 

On  27  June  1962,  custody  of  Namakagon  was  transferred 
to  the  Commandant,  12th  Naval  District  for  activation, 
following  which,  she  was  transferred,  under  the  Military  Aid 
Program,  to  the  Royal  New  Zealand  Navy,  5 October  1962. 
Commissioned  as  HMNZS  Endeavour  (A-184),  an  Antarctic 
supply  ship,  she  has  delivered  fuel  to  research  bases  on  the 
seventh  continent,  bringing  over  1 million  gallons  each  year 
to  McMurdo  Sound  alone,  since  1963. 


Namequa 

The  only  daughter  of  Black  Hawk,  leader  of  the  Sauk  and 
Fox  tribes  during  the  Black  Hawk  War  (1831-1832). 

(YT-331:  dp.  237;  1.  100';  b.  25';  dr.  9'7";  s.  16k.;cpl.  12; 
cl.  Hiawatha]  T.  V2-ME-A1) 

Namequa,  built  as  Port  Elizabeth  (MC  Hull  444),  was  laid 
down  in  early  1942,  under  a Maritime  Commission  Contract, 
by  Calumet  Shipyard  and  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Chicago,  111.; 
launched  22  May  1942;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  James  F.  Rogan; 
renamed  Namequa  and  classed  as  YT-331  on  29  September; 
acquired  by  the  Navy  15  October  and  placed  in  service  17 
February  1943. 

Allocated  to  the  1st  Naval  District  and  based  at  Boston, 
she  provided  fire-fighting,  tug,  and  salvage  services  to  naval 
vessels  and  installations  in  that  district  throughout  her  seven 
year  career.  Reclassified  YTB-331  on  15  May  1944,  her  active 
service  was  continuous,  except  for  a period  in  reserve  from 
March  to  October  1946.  She  was  struck  from  the  Naval 
Vessel  Register  in  June  1950. 


Namontack 

An  Indian  sent,  in  1605,  by  Powhatan  to  live  with  English 
settlers  in  Tidewater,  Virginia  and  gain  knowledge  of  their 
customs  and  language. 

(YN-46:  dp.  158(lt.);  1.  94'5";  b.  25';  dr.  8'6") 

Namontack  was  built  in  1938  as  the  Thomas  E.  Moran  by 
the  Defoe  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Bay  City,  Mich,  for  the  Moran 
Towing  and  'Transportation  Co.,  New  York,  N.Y.  She  was 
purchased  by  the  Navy  28  November  1940;  renamed  and 
classified  as  Namontack  (YN-46);  converted  to  a net  tender 
at  the  New  York  Navy  Yard;  and  placed  in  service  18  March 

1941. 

Namontack  departed  New  York  26  March  1941  and,  on 
arrival  at  Norfolk  28  March,  reported  for  duty  to  the  Com- 
mandant 5th  Naval  District.  Based  at  Little  Creek  for  the 
duration  of  the  war,  she  performed  tug  and  net  and  boom 
tending  services  there  until  1946,  except  for  the  period  May 
to  July  1942,  when  she  served  on  Inshore  Patrol  duty. 
During  this  period,  she  was  reclassified  YNT-14  on  1 May 

1942,  and  was  again  reclassified  to  YTB-738  on  2 August 
1945.  She  was  placed  out  of  service  21  August  1946  and  was 
struck  from  the  Naval  Register  30  December  1946.  She  was 
sold  30  April  1947. 

Nanigo 

An  Indian  name. 

(YTB-537:  dp.  237;  I.  100';  b.  25';  dr.  11'6";  s.  12  k.; 
cpl.  8;  cl.  Hisada) 

Nanigo  (YTB-537)  was  laid  down  6 December  1944  by  the 
Consolidated  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Morris  Heights,  N.Y. ; 
launched  27  March  1945;  and  placed  in  service  30  August 
1945. 

Designed  for  harbor  duties  of  towing,  firefighting,  and  as- 
sisting ships  in  berthing  and  docking,  Nanigo  was  briefly  as- 
signed to  the  3d  Naval  District  before  steaming  for  the  Pacific 
at  the  end  of  1945.  Attached  to  Service  Force,  Pacific  Fleet, 
she  departed  Pearl  Harbor  19  January  1946  and  sailed  west 


to  Kwajalein.  Arriving  on  the  29th,  she  reported  for  duty 
under  Atoll  Commander,  Kwajalein  and  joined  in  preparing 
that  island  for  the  increased  shipping  expected  in  connection 
with  operation  “Crossroads,”  the  1946  atomic  test  series.  On 
her  return  to  the  United  States  Nanigo  prepared  for  inactiva- 
tion and  in  May  1947,  was  placed  out  of  service,  in  reserve,  at 
Seattle,  Wash. 

Reactivated  in  September  1950,  Nanigo  was  assigned  to  the 
13th  Naval  District  at  Seattle.  Reclassified  YTM-537  in 
February  1962,  she  served  that  district  until  transferred,  late 
in  1967,  to  the  17th  Naval  District  at  Kodiak,  Alaska,  where 
she  serves  into  1970. 


Nansemond 

A county  and  a river  in  southeastern  Virginia. 

(SwStr:  t.  340;  1.  146';  b.  26';  dr.  8'3”;  dph.  9'6'';  s.  15  k.; 
cpl.  63;  a.  1 30-pdr.  p.r.,  2 24-pdrs.) 

I 

The  first  Nansemond,  a side  wheel  steamer  built  at  Williams- 
burg, N.Y.  in  1862,  as  James  F.  Freeborn,  was  purchased  by 
the  Navy  at  New  York  City  18  August  1863  from  Richard 
Squires;  renamed  Nansemond  and  commissioned  at  Baltimore 
19  August,  Lt.  Roswell  H.  Lamson  in  command. 

After  joining  the  North  Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron  off 
Wilmington  24  August  1863,  the  side  wheeler  chased  blockade 
running  steamer  Douro  ashore  near  New  Inlet,  N.C.,  11 
October,  and  destroyed  her  and  her  cargo  of  cotton,  tobacco, 
turpentine,  and  rosin.  Quaker  City  had  previously  captured 
the  steamer,  but,  after  being  condemned  and  sold,  Douro  had 
reverted  to  running  confederate  contraband.  However,  after 
her  encounter  with  Nansemond,  Douro  was  “.  . . a perfect 
wreck  . . . and  past  ever  being  bought  and  sold  again.”  Squad- 
ron Commander  Rear  Admiral  S.  P.  Lee  reported,  “Nanse- 
mond has  done  well  off  Wilmington.  She  discovered  followed 
and  destroyed  (sic.)  the  Douro  at  night,  the  first  instance  of 
the  kind,  I believe.”  Ten  days  later  four  shots  from  Nansemond 
caused  blockade  running  steamer  Venus  to  take  on  water, 
forcing  her  ashore  near  the  mouth  of  the  Cape  Fear  River. 
After  vainly  trying  to  refloat  her  the  next  morning,  Lt.  Lam- 
son set  fire  to  the  hulk. 

On  the  evening  of  4 November,  Howquah  sighted  blockade 
runner  Margaret  and  Jessie  and  pursued  her  through  the  night. 
The  next  morning,  Nansemond  and  Army  transport  Fulton, 
which  had  joined  in  the  chase,  captured  the  notorious  runner 
at  sea,  east  of  Myrtle  Beach,  S.C.  Margaret  and  Jessie  had 
previously  succeeded  in  running  the  blockade  15  times. 

On  the  evening  of  6 May  1864,  C.S.S.  Raleigh  steamed  over 
the  bar  at  New  Inlet  and  attacked  blockaders  Britannia  and 
Nansemond  while  a Confederate  steamer  raced  to  sea.  The 
following  morning,  Nansemond,  Howquah,  Mount  Vernon, 
and  Kansas  repulsed  a renewed  attack  by  the  Southern  ram. 
Raleigh,  while  attempting  to  withdraw  over  the  bar  at  the 
mouth  of  Cape  Fear  River,  grounded,  suffered  severe  damage 
and  was  destroyed  by  her  Commander,  Flag  Officer  William 
F.  Lynch,  to  prevent  her  falling  into  Union  hands. 

On  20  June  Nansemond  and  Calypso  embarked  Army  troops 
for  an  expedition  to  New  River,  N.C.  to  cut  the  Wilmington 
and  Weldon  Railroad.  However,  word  of  the  raid  reached 
Confederate  ears,  and  strong  Southern  defensive  forces  com- 
pelled the  Union  troops  to  withdraw  under  cover  of  the  ships’ 
guns. 

The  Union  was  determined,  however,  to  have  Wilmington. 
A joint  Army-Navy  attack  on  Fort  Fisher,  which  protected 
the  vital  Southern  port,  was  launched  on  Christmas  Eve,  only 
to  be  repulsed  the  next  day  by  determined  defenders.  The 
Union  struck  again  13  January  1865  and  finally  conquered 
the  bitterly  contested  Confederate  stronghold  three  days  later. 

After  supporting  the  Union’s  final  drive  on  Richmond, 
Nansemond  decommissioned  at  Washington  Navy  Yard  8 
August  1865.  She  was  transferred  to  the  Treasury  Department 
22  August  and  served  the  Revenue  Cutter  Service  as  W.  H. 
Crawford,  operating  primarily  along  the  Atlantic  coast  from 
Baltimore  to  Key  West.  She  was  sold  at  Baltimore  to  Edward 
D.  Booz  24  April  1897. 
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II 

(ScStr:  dp.  25,000;  1.  559'6"  (b.p.);  b.  62'2";  dr.  32'8";  s.  13  k.; 
cpl.  399;  a.  2 6",  2 3") 

Nansemond  (No.  1395),  formerly  Pennsylvania  of  the  Ham- 
burg-American  Line,  was  built  in  1896  by  Hartland  & Wolff, 
Belfast,  Northern  Ireland,  and  taken  over  by  USSB  in  1917. 
Nansemond  served  in  the  Army  Cargo  and  Transport  Service 
throughout  the  war  before  being  transferred  to  the  Navy  and 
commissioned  20  January  1919  at  Hoboken,  N.J.,  Lt.  Comdr. 
W.  MacLeod,  USNRF,  in  command. 

Assigned  to  NOTS,  Nansemond  departed  New  York  4 
February  laden  with  Army  supplies.  She  arrived  St.  Nazaire 
16  February,  discharged  her  cargo,  and  sailed  26  February 
for  home  carrying  returning  troops  of  the  AEF,  arriving  New- 
port News  11  March  1919.  During  the  next  four  months 
Nansemond  continued  in  the  Transport  Service  returning 
troops  and  convalescents  of  the  AEF,  making  one  turnabout 
run  in  thirty-two  days. 

Upon  returning  to  New  York  in  August  she  decommissioned 
on  the  25th  and  returned  to  USSB.  She  was  scrapped  in  1924. 

Nansemond  County 

A county  in  southeastern  Virginia. 

(LST-1064:  dp.  1,625;  1.  232'8";  b.  50';  dr.  11'2";  s.  12  k.; 
cpl.  266;  a.  8 40mm.,  12  20mm.;  cl.  LST-511) 

LST-1064  was  laid  down  9 January  1945  at  Bethlehem 
Hingham  Corp.,  Hingham,  Mass.;  launched  14  February 
1945;  and  commissioned  12  March  1945,  Lt.  Leland  H. 
Austin  in  command. 

Following  shakedown  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay  area,  LST- 
1064  loaded  a cargo  of  ammunition  at  Earle,  N.J.,  and  sailed 
for  the  Pacific  war  front,  reaching  Ulithi,  23  June  1945.  As 
the  end  of  the  war  approached,  LST  Group  99  advanced  its 
operations  to  the  Philippines  and  at  Leyte  LST-1064  trans- 
ferred her  cargo  to  fleet  ships  while  loading  new  supplies  and 
embarking  units  of  an  air  service  group  destined  to  strengthen 
the  occupation  forces  in  Japan.  Two  voyages  to  Yokohama 
took  place  between  4 October  and  19  November  before  arrival 
of  orders  to  return  home. 

Christmas  at  Saipan,  New  Year’s  Day  on  the  high  seas, 
and  before  the  end  of  January  1946,  liberty  in  California. 
After  one  year  of  service,  inactivation  commenced  at  Astoria, 
Ore.,  culminating  21  August  when  LST-1064  decommissioned. 
Named  Nansemond  County  1 July  1955,  the  landing  ship  was 
slated  for  disposal  17  September  1959.  Purchased  by  Japan 
in  April  1961  under  the  terms  of  the  Military  Assistance 
Program,  she  sails  now  as  the  Shiretoko. 

Nanshan 

A former  name  retained.  In  Chinese,  Nanshan  means 
“south  mountain’’  and  refers  to  a small  group  of  mountains 
in  Kwangtung  Province. 

(AG-3:  dp.  5,059;  1.  295'8“;  b.  39';  dr.  21'3'';  s.  11  k.;  cpl.  45; 
a.  1 6-pdr. ; cl.  Nanshan) 

Nanshan  was  launched  in  1896  by  Grangemouth  Dock- 
yard Co.,  Grangemouth,  Scotland,  for  merchant  service 
as  a collier  in  the  Far  East;  purchased  at  Hong  Kong  6 April 
1898  from  Frank  Smythe;  and  placed  in  service  the  same  day, 
Capt.  E.  H.  Stovell  of  the  British  Marine  Service  in  command. 

Acquired  by  the  Navy  as  a supply  ship  for  Commodore 
George  Dewey’s  Asiatic  Squadron,  Nanshan  sailed  from  Hong 
Kong  24  April  1898  with  the  squadron,  remaining  outside  the 
harbor  during  the  Battle  of  Manila  Bay  1 May.  She  coaled 
Dewey’s  victorious  ships  until  Manila  was  occupied  13  August, 
and  continued  to  serve  in  the  Philippines  and  on  the  China 
Station.  Aside  from  a brief  period  out  of  service  at  Cavite 
Navy  Yard  for  upkeep  29  March  1906  through  1 February 
1907,  Nanshan  served  in  the  Far  East  until  10  May  1913, 
when  she  returned  to  San  Francisco  to  coal  ships  along  the 
coasts  of  California,  Mexico,  and  South  America.  Placed 
out  of  service  at  Mare  Island  31  March  1914  for  repairs, 
Nanshan  was  placed  in  full  commission  1 August  1914  with 


her  first  Navy  crew.  Supply  missions  ranging  from  Alaska 
to  Hawaii  continued  until  1 February  1918,  when  she  sailed 
for  Hampton  Roads,  Va.,  via  the  Panama  Canal. 

This  cargo  trip  ended  with  her  return  to  Mare  Island  16 
May  when  she  resumed  her  usual  operations,  which  included 
in  July  1919  an  emergency  mission  to  Kodiak  and  the  Pribi- 
loffs  bringing  badly-needed  food.  Between  5 December  1919 
and  3 December  1921,  Nanshan  served  as  a target  repair  ship. 
She  decommissioned  at  Mare  Island  18  January  1922  and  was 
sold  29  July  1922  to  John  A.  Bercovich  Co. 

Nantahala 

A river  in  western  North  Carolina. 

I 

(Str:  dp.  12,250;  1.  427';  b.  54';  dr.  24'2'';  s.  11  k.;  cpl.  72) 

The  first  Nantahala,  a single  screw  cargo  ship,  was  launched 
under  USSB  contract  by  Western  Pipe  & Steel  Co.,  San 
Francisco,  Calif.  4 July  1918;  taken  over  by  the  Navy  16 
November  1918;  and  commissioned  the  same  day,  Lt.  Comdr. 
Berthel  Carlsen,  USNRF,  in  command. 

Assigned  to  NOTS,  Nantahala  loaded  a cargo  of  flour  and 
sailed  5 December  for  the  East  Coast  where  she  arrived  at 
New  York  31  December.  Assigned  to  duty  as  a food  relief 
ship,  she  sailed  for  the  Mediterranean  9 January  1919  and 
reached  Fiume,  in  mid-February  with  her  lifesaving  cargo 
of  flour  and  foodstuffs.  She  operated  in  the  Adriatic  and  the 
Central  Mediterranean  during  the  next  month,  thence  sailed 
via  Gibraltar  for  the  United  States  arriving  at  New  York  10 
April.  Nantahala  decommissioned  at  New  York  17  April  1919 
and  was  returned  to  the  USSB  on  the  30th. 

II 

(AO-60:  dp.  7,136;  1.  553';  b.  75';  dr.  29'10";  s.  18  k.;  cpl.  372; 

a.  1 5'',  4 3'',  8 1.1'';  12  20  mm.;  cl.  Cimarron]  T.  T3-S2- 
Al) 

The  second  Nantahala  (AO-60)  was  laid  down  under  Mari- 
time Commission  contract  by  Bethlehem-Sparrows  Point 
Shipyard,  Inc.,  Sparrows  Point,  Md.,  31  October  1943; 
launched  29  April  1944;  sponsored  by  Miss  Mary  Louise  Reed; 
delivered  to  the  Navy  19  June  1944;  and  commissioned  the 
same  day,  Comdr.  Palmer  M.  Gunnell  in  command. 

After  shakedown  in  Chesapeake  Bay,  Nantahala  departed 
Norfolk  22  July  for  the  Dutch  West  Indies  where,  after  loading 
a cargo  of  oil  and  gasoline  at  Aruba,  she  steamed  for  fleet 
tanker  duty  in  the  Pacific.  Sailing  via  Pearl  Harbor,  she 
reached  Kwajalein  25  August  and  served  there  as  station 
tanker  until  heading  for  the  Marianas  2 September.  She  ar- 
rived Guam  the  10th  and  during  the  remainder  of  the  month 
deployed  twice  to  replenish  ships  of  the  3rd  Fleet  pounding 
Japanese  positions  from  the  Palaus  to  the  Philippines. 

Nantahala  reached  Ulithi,  Western  Carolines,  1 October  to 
continue  station  and  at  sea  logistic  support  for  the  mighty, 
hard-hitting  ships  of  the  Pacific  Fleet.  When  not  steaming 
with  a replenishment  group  in  the  Western  Pacific,  she  refueled 
and  replenished  ships  at  Ulithi.  During  the  remainder  of  the 
war  she  serviced  as  many  as  16  ships  a day  at  this  important 
forward  staging  base.  While  anchored  in  Ulithi  Lagoon,  she 
took  part  in  rescue  operations  following  an  enemy  midget 
submarine  attack  which  resulted  in  the  torpedoing  and  burn- 
ing of  Mississinewa  (AO-59)  on  20  November. 

Between  21  October  and  24  December  Nantahala  made  four 
deployments  in  support  of  ships  of  the  Fast  Carrier  Task 
Force.  She  operated  with  the  replenishment  tankers  during 
the  Battle  off  Cape  Engano  25-26  October,  and  during 
November  and  December  she  ranged  the  Philippine  Sea  as 
carrier  aircraft  pounded  enemy  targets  on  Formosa  and  in 
the  Philippines.  During  refueling  operations  in  mid-December, 
she  survived  the  great  typhoon  of  17-18  December,  although 
winds,  which  she  recorded  at  124  knots,  and  giant  seas  caused 
considerable  topside  damage. 

Nantahala  returned  to  Ulithi  24  December,  and  sailed  3 
January  1945  to  support  carrier  operations  in  the  South  China 
Sea.  While  she  refueled  ships  of  the  task  force  north  and  west 
of  Luzon,  American  planes  struck  devastating  blows  at 
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Japanese  shipping  and  at  enemy  bases  from  Indochina  to 
Formosa  while  supporting  the  invasion  of  Luzon  at  Lingayen 
Gulf. 

After  returning  to  Ulithi  via  Leyte  Gulf  21  January, 
Nantahala  next  made  two  refueling  deployments  from  8 
February  to  10  March  in  support  of  the  invasion  and  capture 
of  I wo  Jima.  Thence,  between  22  March  and  31  May  she 
took  part  in  three  replenishment  missions  to  the  Ryukyus 
where  she  helped  maintain  the  mobility  and  striking  power  of 
American  ships  during  the  invasion  and  conquest  of  Okinawa. 

After  serving  as  station  tanker  in  I.eyte  Gulf,  Philippines, 
Nantahala  departed  Ldithi  3 July  for  extended  replenishment 
duty  with  the  3d  Fleet.  Assigned  to  the  main  replenishment 
group,  she  refueled  carriers  and  escorts  of  TF  38  during  the 
closing  weeks  of  the  war,  a period  in  which  the  might  of 
American  seapower  pounded  targets  in  the  Japanese  home 
islands  from  Hokkaido  to  the  Inland  Sea  with  intensive  and 
devastating  naval  and  aerial  bombardments. 

Enroute  to  Ulithi  when  offensive  operations  ceased  15 
August,  Nantahala  resumed  refueling  operations  off  Japan 
the  27th.  Between  8 and  16  September  she  serviced  victorious 
ships  of  the  Fleet  at  anchor  in  Tokyo  Bay;  thence,  she  sailed 
via  Eniwetok  for  the  United  States,  arriving  Seattle  10  No- 
vember. 

During  the  immediate  postwar  years  Nantahala  conducted 
world-wide  refueling  and  replenishment  operations.  She  de- 
ployed to  the  Far  East  28  January  1946;  and,  until  returning 
to  San  Pedro,  Calif.,  26  March  1947,  she  operated  from  the 
Marianas  and  Japan  to  the  coast  of  China,  the  Philippines, 
and  the  Malay  Peninsula  and  in  addition  carried  oil  from  the 
Middle  East  to  the  Far  East.  Between  12  September  and  20 
November  she  cruised  from  the  West  Coast  to  the  East  Coast 
via  the  Middle  East  and  Suez,  and  during  the  next  years  she 
made  two  deployments  to  the  Mediterranean  before  returning 
to  the  West  Coast  23  October  1948.  The  far-ranging  oiler 
made  a seven  month  deployment  to  the  Far  East  in  1949. 
After  returning  to  the  West  Coast  22  October  1949,  she  de- 
commissioned at  San  Diego  1 June  1950  and  entered  the 
Pacific  Reserve  Fleet. 

Nantahala  recommissioned  at  Long  Beach  29  December 
1950,  Comdr.  W.  S.  Howell  in  command.  Following  a five 
week  run  to  the  Far  East  and  back  she  transited  the  Panama 
Canal  3 April  and  carried  fuel  to  the  6th  Fleet  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. She  arrived  Boston  19  May  and  during  the  next  ten 
months  operated  along  the  East  Coast  and  in  the  Caribbean. 

Between  3 March  1952  and  4 October  1961  Nantahala  made 
eight  deployments  to  the  Mediterranean  where  she  served 
with  the  mighty  6th  Fleet.  They  varied  in  duration  from  three 
to  seven  months  and  encompassed  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  Mediterranean.  Prepared  to  replenish  whenever  called 
upon,  this  versatile,  hard-working  oiler  provided  valuable 
support  for  peace-keeping  operations  by  the  ever-vigilant  6th 
Fleet.  During  the  Suez  Crisis  in  November,  1956,  for  instance, 
she  replenished  96  ships  while  serving  as  the  only  fleet  oiler 
in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean.  When  not  deployed  with  the 
6th  Fleet,  she  participated  in  U.S.  or  NATO  exercises  in  the 
North  Atlantic  and  refueled  ships  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet  while 
cruising  from  the  coast  of  Western  Europe  to  the  coast  of 
Brazil  as  well  as  to  the  Caribbean  and  along  the  eastern  sea- 
board of  the  United  States. 

On  20  November  1961  Nantahala  departed  Norfolk  for  the 
Dominican  Republic  where  she  supported  U.S.  ships  called 
in  to  protect  the  stability  of  that  Caribbean  nation’s  gov- 
ernment from  possible  overthrow  by  followers  of  the  late 
dictator  Trujillo.  After  returning  to  Norfolk  the  following 
month,  she  resumed  replenishment  duty  off  the  West  Indies 
in  January  1962  in  preparation  for  recovery  operations 
following  USMC  Col.  John  Glenn’s  successful  suborbital 
flight  in  “Friendship  7”  on  20  February. 

During  the  next  year  and  a half  Nantahala  operated  along 
the  East  Coast  and  in  the  Caribbean.  While  serving  out  of 
Guantanamo  Bay  in  mid-February  1963,  she  took  part  in 
the  search  for  and  tracking  of  Anzoategui,  a Venezuelan 
freighter  which  was  seized  by  Cuban-oriented  leftists  off 
Santo  Domingo.  U.S.  ships  chased  the  hijacked  ship  to  the 
coast  of  Brazil  where  she  was  captured  by  units  of  the  Brazilian 
Navy.  In  May  Nantahala  again  replenished  ships  of  the  re- 
covery force  waiting  to  pick  up  Project  Mercury  Astronaut 


Commander  M.  Scott  Carpenter,  USN,  after  his  orbital 
flight  24  May. 

Nantahala  departed  for  the  Mediterranean  6 August  for 
operations  which  lasted  until  late  in  the  year.  From  1963  she 
maintained  a pattern  of  Mediterranean  deployments  and 
alternated  duty  in  the  6th  Fleet  with  replenishment  cruises 
and  Atlantic  Fleet  exercises  in  the  Atlantic  and  the  Caribbean. 
At  present,  she  continues  to  provide  valuable  logistic  support 
for  the  Nation’s  peace-keeping  Naval  forces  in  the  Atlantic 
and  the  Mediterranean. 

Nantahala  received  six  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Nantasket 

A five-mile-long  peninsula  in  Plymouth  Cty.,  Mass.,  ex- 
tending from  Cohasset  Township  into  Massachusetts  Bay. 

(ScStr:  dp.  1,129;  1.  216';  b.  31';  dr.  12';  cpl.  114;  s.  10.5  k.; 

a.  6 9-pdrs.) 

Nantasket,  a screw  steamer,  was  laid  down  at  Boston  Navy 
Yard  in  1864;  launched  15  August  1867;  sponsored  by  Miss 
Emma  Hartt;  and  commissioned  22  October  1869,  Lt.  Comdr. 
F.  M.  Bunce  in  command. 

Assigned  to  the  North  Atlantic  Squadron,  the  ship  was 
stationed  at  Samana  Bay,  Santo  Domingo,  for  the  next  two 
years.  While  based  at  this  island,  she  made  numerous  short 
voyages  carrying  messages  to  American  officials  on  various 
islands  in  the  Caribbean.  At  times,  she  also  carried  officials 
as  passengers.  She  continued  this  duty  until  30  April  1872, 
when  she  was  relieved  by  the  steamer  Nipsic.  Departing 
Samana  Bay  5 June,  she  sailed  for  Key  West  arriving  8 June. 
She  was  decommissioned  at  Portsmouth,  N.H.,  Navy  Yard 
and  remained  in  ordinary  until  struck  from  the  Naval  Vessel 
Register  22  July  1875.  She  was  sold  in  1883. 

Nanticoke 

A river  rising  in  south  central  Delaware  named  for  an 
Indian  tribe  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Maryland;  a fishing 
village  in  southeastern  Maryland,  18  miles  west  southwest  of 
Salisbury,  Md. 

(AOG-66:  dp.  5,970;  1.  352'2'';  b.  48'2'';  dr.  15'8'';  s.  10  k.; 

cpl.  80;  a.  1 3'',  8 20mm.;  cl.  Klickitat]  T.  Tl-M-BTl) 

Nanticoke  (AOG-66)  was  laid  down  by  St.  Johns  Ship- 
building Corp.,  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  under  a Maritime  Com- 
mission contract,  on  16  January  1945;  launched  7 April  1945; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  Gustav  W.  Nelson;  acquired  by  the  Navy 
31  August  1945;  and  commissioned  1 September  1945. 

Assigned  to  the  Naval  Transportation  Service,  Nanticoke 
reported  for  duty  18  October  to  the  Service  Force,  U.S. 
Atlantic  Fleet.  Arriving  at  Norfolk,  Va.  28  November,  she 
was  decommissioned  there  4 January  1946  and  returned  to 
the  Maritime  Commission  12  January.  Briefly  operated  by  the 
American  Petroleum  Transport  Corp.  as  Sugarland,  she  was 
acquired  later  in  the  year  by  the  Argentine  Navy  and  com- 
missioned as  Punta  Delgada  (B-16).  Into  1970,  she  continues 
to  serve  as  part  of  the  Argentine  Navy. 

Nantucket 

An  island  south  of  Cape  Cod,  Mass.  The  town,  Nantucket, 
on  this  island  was  a great  whaling  center  during  the  19th 
century. 

I 

(Mon:  dp.  1,875;  1.  200';  b.  46';  dr.  10'6'';  dph.  12'6'';  s.  7 k.; 
cpl.  75;  a.  1 15''  D.sb.,  1 11“  D.  sb.;  cl.  Passaic) 

The  first  Nantucket,  a Passaic  class  coastal  monitor,  was 
launched  6 December  1862  by  Atlantic  Iron  Works,  Boston, 
Mass.;  and  commissioned  26  February  1863,  Comdr.  Donald 
McN.  Fairfax  in  command. 

Assigned  to  the  South  Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron, 
Nantucket  participated  in  the  attack  on  Confederate  forts  in 
Charleston  Harbor  7 April  1863.  Struck  51  times  during  the 
valiant  but  unsuccessful  assault  on  the  vital  Southern  port. 
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the  single-turreted  monitor  was  repaired  at  Port  Royal  but 
returned  to  Charleston  to  support  Army  operations  on  Morris 
Island,  engaging  Fort  Wagner  16,  17,  18  and  24  July.  She 
captured  British  steamer  Jupiter  at  sea  15  September.  She 
again  challenged  the  Charleston  Harbor  forts  14  May  1864 
and  thereafter  remained  on  blockade  duty  through  the  end  of 
the  Civil  War. 

Decommissioned  at  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard  24  June  1865, 
she  remained  in  ordinary  there  for  a decade.  Renamed  Medusa 
15  June  1869,  she  resumed  the  name  Nantucket  10  August 
1869.  Transferred  to  Portsmouth  Navy  Yard,  N.H.  in  1875, 
Nantucket  twice  briefly  recommissioned  29  July  to  12  Decem- 
ber 1882  and  16  June  to  6 October  1884,  and  operated  along 
the  northern  east  coast.  She  lay  in  ordinary  at  New  York  until 
turned  over  to  the  North  Carolina  Naval  Militia  in  1895. 
During  the  Spanish- American  War,  Nantucket  was  stationed 
at  Port  Royal,  S.C.  She  was  sold  to  Thomas  Buller  & Co., 
Boston,  Mass.,  14  November  1900. 

II 

(Light  Ship:  dp.  670;  1.  135'5";  b.  29'0";  dr.  13'6";  s.  10  k.; 
cpl.  15;  a.  1 4",  2 3") 

The  second  Nantucket,  a wooden  light  ship  built  in  1907 
for  the  Lighthouse  Service,  was  transferred  to  the  Navy  by 
the  Executive  Order  11  April  1917  with  the  entire  Lighthouse 
Service. 

In  the  Navy  during  World  War  I,  she  continued  her  former 
peacetime  routine  warning  shipping  away  from  Nantucket 
Shoals  and  aided  in  guarding  nearby  waters  against  U-boats. 
After  peace  was  restored,  Nantucket  was  returned  to  the  Com- 
merce Department  1 July  1919. 


(Str:  t.  2,599;  1.  274';  b.  42';  dr.  22';  s.  15  k.;  cpl.  40) 

Nantucket  (SP-1153),  a coastal  passenger  steamer  built  in 
1899  by  Harlan  and  Hollingsworth,  Wilmington,  Del.  was 
chartered  by  the  Navy  in  the  spring  of  1917  from  Merchant  & 
Miners  Transportation  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md.  but  found  unsuit- 
able for  naval  service  and  returned  to  her  owner. 


Rockport,  formerly  Ranger  (q.v.)  was  renamed  Nantucket  20 
February  1918. 

Naos 

A star  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere  and  part  of  the  constella- 
tion Puppis  (the  Stern)  which  is  a subdivision  of  the  large 
Ptolemaic  constellation  Argo  Navis  (the  Ship  Argo). 

(AK-105:  dp.  4,023  (It.);  1.  441'6";  b.  56'11";  dr.  24'6"; 

s.  12  k. ; cpl.  167;  a.  1 5",  1 3",  8 20mm.;  cl.  Crater-,  T. 
EC2-S-C1) 

Naos  (AK-105)  was  laid  down  as  William  R.  Nelson  under 
Maritime  Commission  contract  by  California  Shipbuilding 
Corp.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  8 June  1943;  launched  30  June 
1943;  sponsored  by  Miss  Barbara  Quarg;  delivered  to  the 
Navy  under  bareboat  charter  15  July  1943;  converted  for 
Navy  use  by  Los  Angeles  Shipbuilding  and  Drydock  Corp., 
San  Pedro,  Calif. ; and  commissioned  at  San  Pedro  17  August 
1943,  Lt.  Comdr.  N.  E.  Wilcox  in  command. 

Departing  San  Pedro  25  August,  Naos  loaded  cargo  at  San 
Francisco  and  made  a round  trip  run  to  Pearl  Harbor  and 
back  between  28  August  and  25  October.  During  the  next 
month  she  was  converted  for  use  as  a combination  troop 
transport  and  cargo  ship  by  General  Engineering  and  Drydock 
Co.,  San  Francisco.  She  cleared  the  Golden  Gate  10  December, 
embarked  1,080  troops  at  Port  Hueneme,  and  sailed  for  the 
South  Pacific  in  convoy  the  12th. 

Naos  reached  Espiritu  Santo,  New  Hebrides,  3 January 
1944  and  discharged  her  troops  and  supplies.  A week  later 
she  sailed  for  Fiji  and  thus  began  shuttle  duty  throughout 
much  of  the  South  Pacific.  Troop  and  cargo  runs  during  the 
next  eight  months  sent  her  to  numerous  American  bases 
scattered  from  Samoa  and  the  Ellice  Islands  to  New  Caledonia 
and  the  Solomons.  While  carrying  more  than  1,000  troops 
from  Tulagi  to  New  Zealand  in  mid-March,  she  was  pounded 


by  a severe  tropical  storm  which  left  her  relatively  undamaged 
but  damaged  her  escort,  PC-588.  Naos  provided  emergency 
aid  before  sending  the  battered  escort  to  New  Caledonia. 

Maintaining  her  busy  pace  of  operations,  Naos  departed 
Guadalcanal  for  the  Admiralties.  She  operated  out  of  Manus 
between  30  September  and  25  October,  thence  sailed  the 
next  day  to  carry  troop  reinforcements  and  supplies  to  the 
Palaus.  She  reached  Kossol  Passage  31  October,  and  for  more 
than  a month  she  operated  in  coastal  waters  off  the  northern 
Palaus.  During  yet  another  tropical  storm  8 November,  Naos 
sent  a volunteer  crew  to  rescue  26  men  from  SC-633  which 
was  thrown  upon  a reef  by  heavy  seas.  Early  in  December  she 
embarked  1,114  troops  and  loaded  Army  tanks  at  Ajiguar 
and  Peleliu  before  departing  in  convoy  8 December.  Steaming 
via  the  Russell  Islands,  she  returned  to  Noumea  22  December. 
Four  days  later  she  resumed  shuttle  runs  which  continued 
throughout  the  South  Pacific  for  the  next  five  months. 

After  embarking  Seabee  units  at  Noumea,  Naos  sailed  for 
Okinawa  15  May  1945.  She  touched  at  bases  in  the  Solomons, 
the  Marshalls,  and  the  Western  Carolines  and  finally  arrived 
off  Hagushi  Beach,  Okinawa,  11  July.  She  completed  discharge 
and  reload  operations  later  that  month,  and  on  the  29th  she 
joined  a 65-ship  convoy  bound  for  the  Marianas.  Sailing  via 
Saipan,  she  reached  Pearl  Harbor  22  August. 

Following  the  Japanese  surrender,  Naos  returned  to  the 
western  Pacific  carrying  repatriated  prisoners-of-war  and 
military  cargo.  She  arrived  Okinawa  2 October;  and,  after 
steaming  to  avoid  Typhoon  “Louise”  a week  later,  she  em- 
barked 1,040  troops  for  return  to  the  United  States.  She  sailed 
14  October  and  arrived  San  Francisco  5 November.  Naos  de- 
commissioned there  6 December  1945  and  was  returned  to 
WSA  the  same  day.  Her  name  was  struck  from  the  Navy  List 
3 January  1946.  She  remained  in  custody  of  the  Maritime 
Administration  under  the  name  William  R.  Nelson  until  sold 
for  scrap  in  1962. 

Napa 

A county  in  California. 


(Mon.:  dp.  1,175;  1.  225';  b.  45';  dr.  6'6'';  s.  9 k.;  cpl.  60 
(approx.);  a.  2 11''  D.  sb.;  cl.  Casco.) 

Light  draft  monitor  Napa,  designed  to  fight  effectively  in 
shallow  waters  of  the  bays,  sounds,  and  rivers  of  the  Con- 
federacy, was  contracted  for  by  Harlan  & Hollingsworth  & Co., 
Wilmington,  Del.,  2 March  1863.  Converted  to  a torpedo 
vessel,  25  June  1864,  she  was  launched  26  November  1864, 
and  turned  over  to  the  government  upon  her  completion  4 
May  1865.  Never  commissioned,  she  was  laid  up  at  League 
Island,  Pa.,  until  1875  when  she  was  broken  up  by  John 
Roach  at  New  York.  While  at  League  Island,  her  name  was 
changed  twice:  to  Nemesis,  15  June  1869;  and  back  to  Napa, 
10  August  1869. 

I 

(AT-32:  dp.  845;  1.  156'8'';  b.  30';  dr.  14'7”;  s.  13  k.;  cpl.  44; 
a.  2 3'',  1 mg. ; cl.  Bagaduce.) 

Napa  (AT-32),  originally  Yucca,  was  laid  down  as  Napa, 
5 March  1919,  at  the  Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard,  Wash.; 
launched  24  July  1919;  and  commissioned  5 December  1919, 
Lt.  W.  R.  Giddens  in  command. 

Following  shakedown  and  an  abbreviated  tour  on  the  West 
Coast,  the  ocean  going  tug  sailed  to  Guam  where  she  served 
as  a station  ship  from  June  1919  until  the  spring  of  1929.  She 
then  steamed  to  the  Philippines,  where  she  decommissioned, 
7 June  1929,  and  joined  the  Inactive  Fleet,  berthed  at  Olon- 
gapo.  Ordered  reactivated  as  war  in  Asia  loomed  closer,  Napa 
recommissioned  at  Cavite  15  August  1939,  joined  the  Asiatic 
Fleet  and  for  the  next  two  years  performed  the  services  de- 
manded of  her  type. 

In  the  fall  of  1941,  when  the  possibility  of  war  became  a 
probability  for  the  near  future,  the  under-shipped  and  under- 
manned fleet  assigned  to  defend  and  support  the  Philippines 
began  to  improve  its  defenses.  Napa  was  assigned  to  net 
laying  and  maintenance  activities  in  Mariveles  and  Manila 
Bays.  Without  previous  training  or  experience  and  without 
the  proper  equipment,  the  crew  of  Napa,  aided  by  16th 
Naval  District  service  craft,  and,  at  times,  by  various  available 
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minesweepers,  gunboats,  and  Army  craft,  improvised  with 
what  they  had.  Between  8 October  and  8 December  they 
worked  to  install  anti-torpedo  nets  across  the  entrance  to 
Mariveles  Bay.  Continuing  on  after  losing  what  little  remained 
of  their  equipment  during  the  Japanese  air  raid  on  Cavite, 
10  December,  they  kept  up  the  work,  completing  95%  of  the 
job  by  14  December  when  they  were  ordered  to  cease  opera- 
tions. On  the  17th  and  18th,  they  moved  two  unsunk  sections 
of  the  net  to  Manila,  and  then,  on  the  19th,  reported  for  duty 
under  Commander,  Inshore  Patrol,  16th  Naval  District.  From 
that  time  on,  until  9 April  1942,  Napa,  operating  from  Mari- 
veles, performed  various  duties  which  included  net  tending, 
salvage,  towing  and  patrol  assignments  in  the  Bataan- 
Manila  Bay  area. 

On  8 April  the  decision  to  evacuate  Bataan  was  made. 
About  0130  on  the  9th,  the  sinking  of  Napa  was  ordered.  Most 
of  the  crew,  with  provisions,  personal  belongings  and  small 
arms,  were  transported,  via  small  boats,  to  Corregidor  Island. 
Napa  was  then  towed  500  yards  out  from  the  beach.  The 
skeleton  crew  opened  the  magazine  flood  valves  and  made  3 
openings  through  the  hull  in  the  fire  and  engine  room.  At 
0500  Napa  was  abandoned.  The  CO,  Ens.  P.  B.  Wingo,  and 
the  remaining  crew  members  proceeded  to  Corregidor.  From 
that  island  they  watched  their  ship  remain  afloat  throughout 
the  day  and  then,  after  nightfall,  sink  into  the  bay. 

The  crew  of  Napa  then  joined  the  crews  of  other  similarly 
fated  ships.  Taking  up  small  arms,  they  were  incorporated 
into  the  4th  Marine  Regiment,  in  which  they  helped  man  the 
beach  defenses  until  Corregidor  fell,  6 May  1942. 

Napa  was  awarded  one  battle  star  for  her  service  in  World 
War  II. 


The  name  Napa  was  assigned  to  APR-10,  23  August  1942. 
However,  the  contract  for  construction  of  the  rescue  vessel 
was  cancelled  12  March  1943. 

II 

(APA-157:  dp.  14,833;  1.  455';  b.  62';  dr.  28'1";  s.  17.7  k.; 

cpl.  536;  a.  1 5",  12  40mm.;  cl.  Haskell)  T.  VC2-S-AP5) 

Napa  (APA-157)  was  laid  down  under  Maritime  Commis- 
sion contract  (MCV  hull  123)  7 June  1944  by  the  Oregon 
Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Portland,  Ore.;  launched  12  August  1944; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  Cranston  Williams;  acquired  from  the 
Maritime  Commission  on  a loan-charter  basis  and  commis- 
sioned 1 October  1944,  Captain  Francis  J.  Firth  in  command. 

Following  shakedown  exercises  off  the  California  coast, 
Napa  took  on  Seabee  units  at  Port  Hueneme  and  sailed,  25 
November,  for  Hawaii  on  the  first  leg  of  her  westward  journey 
to  the  combat  area  in  the  Western  Pacific.  Arriving  at  Pearl 
Harbor  2 December,  she  was  assigned  to  Transport  Division 
44,  Amphibious  Forces,  Pacific  Fleet,  and  for  the  next  month 
trained  with  units  of  the  4th  Marine  Division  preparing  for 
the  invasion  of  Iwo  Jima.  On  27  January  1945,  the  attack 
transport  got  underway  as  part  of  TF  51.  From  11  February 
through  the  15th,  she  underwent  further  training  at  Tinian, 
departing  on  the  16th  for  the  Volcano  Islands. 

Eight  miles  off  Iwo  Jima  by  dawn  on  the  19th,  Napa  com- 
menced lowering  her  boats  at  0641,  thus  allowing  suffi- 
cient time  for  the  landing  craft  to  cover  the  distance  to  the 
Blue  Beaches  on  the  southeastern  coast  of  the  island  for  H- 
hour,  0900.  The  first  waves,  in  LVT’s,  went  ashore  on  schedule, 
but  were  slowed  down  at  the  first  volcanic  terrace.  Without 
protection,  the  marines  were  vulnerable  to  fire  from  Japanese 
pillboxes,  and  gun  and  mortar  positions  on  higher  ground  to 
the  north  of  the  beaches.  The  fire  from  those  positions,  which 
could  be  knocked  out  only  by  a direct  hit,  soon  began  to  take 
its  toll  and  the  attack  transports  began  to  move  in  to  re- 
ceive the  wounded.  By  noon,  Napa  had  proceeded  from  the 
line  of  departure  to  take  on  casualties.  Retiring  that  night, 
she  returned  early  the  next  morning  to  continue  debarking 
troops  and  cargo  and  to  take  on  wounded  personnel.  Return- 
ing again  on  the  morning  of  the  21st,  she  was  rammed  by 
Logan  (APA-196)  at  about  0445.  The  resulting  hole  in  her 
hull,  frames  98-102,  was  15  feet  long  and  extended  down  to  a 
point  10  feet  beyond  the  turn  of  the  bilge.  Fast  action  on  the 
part  of  the  crew  and  the  remaining  Marine  personnel,  waiting 
for  debarkation,  precluded  casualties  even  among  the  evac- 


uees; limited  flooding  to  No.  4 hold,  and  prevented  any  fires 
from  breaking  out  in  that  hold  which  contained  high  octane 
gas. 

After  assuring  the  water-tightness  of  the  remaining  holds, 
the  “Victory”  ship  resumed  her  duties,  remaining  in  the  Iwo 
Jima  area  until  the  24th.  She  then  departed  for  Guam  where 
repairs  were  started.  On  25  March  she  continued  to  Pearl  Har- 
bor, arriving  early  the  next  month.  There,  Capt.  F.  Kent 
Loomis  took  command  of  the  ship  on  14  April.  A month  later, 
Napa  got  underway  for  Seattle,  whence  she  sailed,  20  June,  for 
Okinawa  with  Army  units  embarked.  She  arrived  at  Ma- 
chinate Anchorage  5 August,  discharged  her  cargo  and  passen- 
gers, and  started  back  across  the  Pacific,  reaching  Saipan 
14  August  to  receive  the  word  of  the  Japanese  surrender  and 
orders  to  the  Phihppines. 

Arriving  in  the  Philippines  in  mid-September,  she  com- 
menced transporting  occupation  troops  to  the  Japanese  home 
islands  and  former  territories.  After  lifting  elements  of  the  8th 
Army  to  Yokohama  and  6th  Marine  Division  personnel  to 
Tsingtao,  she  sailed  to  French  Indo-China  to  ferry  units  of  the 
62d  Chinese  Army  from  Haiphong  to  Takao,  Formosa.  On  24 
November  she  reported  to  ComPhilSeaFron  for  “Magic- 
Carpet”  duty,  departing  on  the  27th  for  California  with  Army 
personnel  on  board. 

Anchoring  in  San  Francisco  Bay,  16  December,  she  got 
underway  again  for  China,  4 January  1946,  returning  to  the 
United  States  24  February.  On  1 March  she  departed  San 
Diego  for  the  east  coast.  She  arrived  at  Norfolk  on  the  16th 
and  decommissioned  at  Baltimore  24  May.  She  was  returned 
to  the  Maritime  Commission  30  May  and  into  1970  remains 
in  the  MARAD  Reserve  Fleet  at  James  River,  Va. 

Napa  (APA-157)  received  one  battle  star  for  her  service 
during  World  War  II. 

Narada 

A former  name  retained. 

(SP-161:  dp.  505;  1.  224';  b.  27';  dr.  15'9”;  s.  12  k.) 

Narada,  a wooden  yacht,  was  built  by  Ramsey  and  Fergu- 
son, Leith,  Scotland;  launched  30  May  1889;  acquired  by  the 
Navy  30  June  1917  and  commissioned  12  October  1917,  Lt. 
Charles  Rodstrom  in  command. 

During  her  entire  period  of  service,  Narada  was  based  at 
New  London,  Conn,  for  experimental  submarine  signal  work. 

After  completion  of  service,  Narada  sailed  for  New  York, 
arriving  13  January  1919.  She  was  decommissioned  the  same 
day  and  returned  to  her  owner  Mr.  Henry  D.  Walters, 
Baltimore,  Md.  on  4 February. 

Narcissus 

A daffodil  whose  blossoms  have  a short  corona  and  are 
borne  separately;  a beautiful  youth  in  Greek  legend  who, 
after  pining  away  for  love  of  his  own  image,  was  transformed 
into  the  flower  which  bears  his  name. 

(ScTug:  t.  101;  1.  81'6'';  b.  18'9'';  dr.  6';  dph.  8';  s.  .14  k.; 
cpl.  19;  a.  1 20-pdr.  p.r.,  1 heavy  12-pdr.) 

Narcissus,  a screw  steamer  launched  in  July  1863  as  Mary 
Cook  at  East  Albany,  N.Y.,  was  purchased  by  the  Navy  at 
New  York  City  23  September  1863  from  James  D.  Stevenson; 
and  commissioned  at  New  York  Navy  Yard  2 February  1864, 
Acting  Ens.  William  G.  Jones  in  command. 

The  new  tug  soon  got  underway  south;  and  touched  at  Port 
Royal,  S.C.  for  fuel,  14  February,  before  pushing  on  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  She  joined  the  West  Gulf  Blockading  Squad- 
ron at  New  Orleans  late  in  the  month  and  was  assigned  to 
patrol  and  blockade  duty  in  Mississippi  Sound.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  24  August,  she  captured  sloop  Oregon  in  Biloxi  Bay, 
Mississippi  Sound,  and  took  the  prize  to  New  Orleans  for 
adjudication. 

Subsequently  ordered  to  Mobile  Bay,  Narcissus  supported 
clean-up  operations  following  the  great  Union  naval  victory 
there  5 August.  She  struck  a Confederate  torpedo  off  Mobile 
in  a heavy  storm  7 December  and  sank  within  15  minutes 
without  loss  of  life. 

Raised  in  the  closing  days  of  1864,  Narcissus  was  repaired 
at  Pensacola  early  in  1865  and  served  in  the  gulf  as  a dispatch 
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boat  through  the  end  of  the  war.  She  departed  Pensacola  on 
New  Year’s  Day  1866,  was  wrecked,  and  sank  at  Egmont 
Key,  Florida  4 January  with  loss  of  all  on  board. 


(WAGL-238:  dr.  342;  1.  122';  b.  28';  dr.  8';  s.  10.3  k.;  cpl.  17) 

Narcissus  was  built  for  the  Coast  Guard  by  Marine  Iron 
and  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  Duluth,  Minn,  in  1939.  De- 
signed as  a navigational  aid  tender,  she  was  assigned  to 
Wilmington,  N.C.  In  1940  she  transferred  to  Portsmouth, 
Va. 

Executive  Order  8929  of  1 November  1941  transferred  the 
Coast  Guard  to  the  Navy.  Through  the  war  years  Narcissus 
continued  to  serve  as  a large  inland  buoy  tender,  operating 
out  of  Portsmouth.  When  the  Coast  Guard  returned  to  the 
Treasury  Department  1 January  1946,  the  tender  remained 
in  an  active  status.  Through  1970  she  has  continued  her  buoy- 
tending duties  from  her  permanent  station  at  Portsmouth. 


Narkeeta 


A tribe  of  the  Choctaw  Nation,  resident  at  one  time  in  what 
is  now  Mississippi. 


I 


(Steam  tug  #3:  dp.  192;  1.  92'6";  b.  21';  dr.  8'  (mean);  s. 

11.5  k.;  cpl.  9;  cl.  Wahneta) 

The  first  Narkeeta,  steam  tug  #3,  was  laid  down  in  April 
1891  by  the  City  Point  Iron  Works,  Boston,  Mass.;  launched 
11  February  1892;  accepted  by  the  Navy  at  the  Navy  Yard, 
Boston,  12  March  1892;  and  commissioned  14  April  1892. 

Narkeeta,  a two  masted  steel  tug,  served  the  Navy,  per- 
forming seemingly  mundane,  but  all  important,  towing  and 
tugging  services,  until  1923.  Operating  primarily  in  the  New 
York  area,  she  aided  in  the  efficient  movement  of  larger 
vessels  in  and  out  of  that  congested  port  during  two  wars,  the 
Spanish-American  War  and  World  War  I.  Decommissioned 
in  April  1923,  she  remained  at  New  York  until  sold,  28 
October  1926,  to  Joseph  F.  O’Boyle. 

II 


(YT-133:  dp.  258;  1.  100';  b.  25'1";  dr.  7'9") 

The  second  Narkeeta  (YT-133)  was  laid  down  29  September 
1938  at  the  Naval  Shipyard,  Mare  Island,  Calif.;  launched 
4 May  1939;  and  placed  in  service  16  June  1939.  For  a little 
over  seven  years  Narkeeta  performed  the  necessary  services 
of  her  type,  tugging,  towing,  and  firefighting,  for  the  11th 
Naval  District.  Redesignated  YTM-133  (15  May  1944),  she 
was  declared  surplus  to  Navy  needs  after  World  War  II  and 
struck  from  the  Navy  List,  21  November  1946.  On  2 June 
1947  she  was  transferred  to  the  Maritime  Commission  for 
disposal. 


Narragansett 

An  Algonquian  tribe  which  lived  in  Rhode  Island. 
I 


(ScSlp:  dp.  1,235;  1.  188';  b.  30'4";  dr.  11'6";  a.  1 11", 
4 32-pdrs.) 


ragansett  was  ordered  to  Portsmouth,  N.H.,  where  she  de- 
commissioned 2 July  1869. 

Inactive  for  over  two  years,  she  again  set  sail  for  the  Pacific 
26  March  1871,  arriving  at  San  Francisco  17  September.  In 
December  she  sailed  for  the  Southwest  Pacific  and  an  extended 
cruise  through  the  Marshalls,  Gilberts  and  Samoan  Islands  to 
Australia,  arriving  at  Sydney  2 April  1873.  On  her  return 
from  this  cruise,  the  sloop  was  assigned  special  duty  in  connec- 
tion with  the  survey  and  examination  of  the  steamer  routes 
along  the  coasts  of  California  and  Mexico.  Detached  from 
that  duty  in  1875,  she  entered  the  Mare  Island  shipyard, 
where  she  decommissioned  and  was  laid  up  until  3 November 
1883,  when  she  was  sold  to  Wm.  E.  Mighell  of  San  Francisco. 

II 

(SP-2196;  t.  19,503;  1.  320'2";  b.  48'1";  dr.  16'  (mean);  s. 

23  k.;  cpl.  165) 

The  second  Narragansett  (SP-2196),  launched  by  Harlan 
and  Hollingsworth  and  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del.,  in  1913,  was 
acquired  through  purchase  from  the  Central  Vermont  Trans- 
portation Co.,  11  January  1918,  and  commissioned  at  New 
London,  28  January  1918,  Lt.  Comdr.  William  R.  Allen, 
USNRF,  in  command. 

On  14  February  1918,  Narragansett  departed  New  London 
and  steamed  to  Wilmington,  Del.,  for  overhaul  and  altera- 
tions necessary  for  troop  transport  service.  In  May,  she 
•shifted  to  Philadelphia,  whence  she  sailed,  in  June,  to  New 
York.  On  10  July,  she  departed  New  York,  in  convoy,  ar- 
riving at  St.  Nazaire  and  reporting  for  duty  in  the  Cross 
Channel  Fleet  on  the  21st.  From  that  time  until  the  Armistice, 
Narragansett  served  as  a unit  of  that  fleet,  which  was  charged 
with  the  highly  important  mission  of  keeping  men  and 
material,  especially  coal,  flowing  from  the  British  Isles  to  the 
Continent.  During  August  and  September,  Narragansett 
crossed  from  Southampton  to  Le  Havre  twice  a week.  In 
October,  she  cut  back  to  once  a week,  but,  throughout,  she 
carried  an  average  of  over  1,400  troops  per  voyage. 

After  the  Armistice,  the  transport  reversed  her  mission  and 
commenced  carrying  troops  from  France  to  England.  With 
the  new  year,  1919,  she  extended  her  operational  area  to 
include  the  North  and  Baltic  Seas  ports  of  Rotterdam, 
Hamburg,  and  Copenhagen.  On  31  January,  however,  Narra- 
gansett, en  route  to  Southampton,  went  aground  on  the  Isle 
of  Wight  and  repairs  required  two  months.  She  departed 
Plymouth  for  New  York  30  May  and  arrived  in  New  York 
15  June.  Decommissioned  12  September  at  Hoboken,  N.J., 
she  was  sold  13  August  1920. 


III 

(YFB-1163:  dp.  250;  1.  120'4";  b.  43';  dr.  6'6";  s.  8.5  k.) 

The  third  Narragansett,  a wooden  ferryboat  built  in  1905 
by  M.  A.  Saunders  and  Sons,  Saunderstown,  R.I.,  was  pur- 
chased by  the  Navy  11  June  1918  from  the  Jamestown  and 
Newport  Ferry  Co.  Immediately  placed  in  service,  with  the 
hull  designation  SP-1163,  she  commenced  operations  out  of 
Newport,  R.I.  Classified  YFB-1163,  17  July  1920,  and  re- 
named Taposa,  18  December  1941,  she  continued  to  serve  the 
1st  Naval  District  until  1944.  She  was  then  placed  out  of 
service  and  sold.  Her  name  was  struck  from  the  Navy  List 
12  February  1944. 

IV 


The  first  Narragansett,  a 2nd  class  screw  sloop  built  at  the 
Boston  Navy  Yard,  was  launched  15  February  1859,  and 
commissioned  6 November  1859,  Comdr.  T.  A.  Hunt  in 
command. 

Narragansett  operated  along  the  East  Coast  into  the  spring 
of  1860.  On  31  March  of  that  year  she  departed  Norfolk,  Va., 
for  the  Pacific,  arriving  at  Valpariso,  Chile,  4 August. 
Throughout  the  Civil  War  she  cruised  in  the  Pacific  with 
the  primary  mission  of  protecting  American  mail  steamers 
from  Confederate  raiders.  On  15  December  1864  she  departed 
the  Eastern  Pacific  for  the  East  Coast,  arriving  New  York 
City  18  March  1865.  There  she  remained  in  ordinary  for 
several  years.  Back  in  full  service  in  1869,  she  was  ordered 
south,  to  cruise  off  the  Cuban  and  Floridian  coasts.  With  the 
outbreak  of  yellow  fever  in  the  ship  in  the  late  spring,  Nar- 


(AT-88:  dp.  1,  270;  1.  205';  b.  38'6";  dr.  16';  s.  16  k.;  cpl.  84; 
a.  1 3";  cl.  Navajo) 

The  fourth  Narragansett  (AT-88)  was  laid  down  31  January 
1942  by  the  Cramp  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.; 
launched  8 August  1942;  sponsored  by  Miss  Lois  Kinchen 
Hill;  and  commissioned  15  January  1943,  Lt.  (j-g.)  C.  J. 
Wichmann  in  command. 

Following  shakedown  off  the  Middle  Atlantic  seaboard  and 
gunnery  and  antisubmarine  training  at  Casco  Bay,  Narragan- 
sett departed  American  waters  1 April  1943,  in  convoy  for 
Gibraltar  and  the  Mediterranean  theater.  Arriving  at  Gibral- 
tar on  the  30th,  she  continued  on  to  Casablanca,  thence  to 
Algiers,  arriving  7 May  to  begin  salvage  operations  along  the 
North  African  coast  under  ComNavNAW.  On  6 July,  she 
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was  detached  from  those  duties  and  ordered  to  Bizerte,  where 
she  prepared  for  operation  “Husky,”  the  invasion  of  Sicily.  On 
the  8th,  she  departed  Bizerte,  and  by  the  10th  she  was  off 
Scoglitti  with  “Cent”  Force  as  that  force  landed  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Acate  River  on  the  Camerina  Plain. 

Heavy  tolls  among  the  landing  craft,  caused  by  heavy  surf, 
indefinite  landmarks,  and  inexperienced  boat  crews,  kept  the 
tug  busy  for  the  next  weeks:  at  first  in  the  Scoglitti  area;  then 
with  “Joss”  Force  at  Licata,  and  finally  with  “Dime”  Force  at 
Gela.  By  the  end  of  the  month  she  had  moved  her  operations 
to  Palermo,  whence  she  operated  until  the  end  of  August.  On 
the  10th  of  that  month  she  departed  Sicily  to  tow  the  disabled 
Mayrant  (DD-402)  to  Malta,  returning  in  mid-month.  At  0430, 
23  August,  the  Luftwaffe  raided  Palermo,  with  bombs  scoring 
on  nearby  service  craft  and  a near  miss  wounding  two  of 
AT-88’s  crew.  Narragansett’s  remaining  crew  immediately 
set  to  work  to  aid  the  damaged  vessels  despite  explosions 
which  exacted  a heavy  toll  among  the  fire  fighters  and  damage 
control  sections.  Six  were  dead  and  12  seriously  wounded 
before  it  was  over. 

On  30  August,  Narragansett  returned  to  North  Africa  to 
stage  for  the  invasion  of  Italy  at  Salerno.  On  7 September, 
she  departed  the  Tunisian  coast  in  TU  85.1.1.  Soon  after  mid- 
night, 9 September,  she  stood  into  the  Gulf  of  Salerno.  At 
0330,  the  Northern  Attack  Force  sent  its  assault  troops  onto 
the  Uncle  beaches.  By  0507,  Narragansett  was  hard  at  work, 
aiding  the  burning  Nauset  (AT-89)  and  various  landing  craft 
and  larger  vessels  in  need  of  assistance.  On  the  14th,  she 
gained  a brief  respite  from  beachhead  operations  with  an 
assignment  to  tow  the  Royal  Navy  cruiser  Uganda  to  Malta. 
Until  the  end  of  October  she  continued  to  operate  in  support 
of  the  Italian  offensive;  completing  several  runs  to  Malta, 
towing  both  British  and  American  vessels;  salvaging  vessels 
of  various  types;  and  pulling  landing  craft  from  the  beaches. 

From  November,  1943,  through  22  February  1944,  Nar- 
ragansett once  again  operated  off  North  Africa,  performing 
general  duties  at  Algiers,  towing  targets  for  other  vessels  in 
the  area,  and  performing  salvage  missions  from  Oran  to 
Bizerte.  At  the  end  of  February,  she  returned  to  Italy  with  a 
pontoon  drydock  in  tow,  and  then  resumed  salvaging  landing 
craft  in  the  Naples  area.  During  April,  she  performed  towing 
services  along  the  North  African  coast,  to  Italy  and  to  Sicily, 
resuming,  in  May,  duties  as  general  utility  ship  at  Oran. 

On  16  June,  the  hard  working  tug,  now  reclassified  ATF-88 
(effective  15  May),  again  departed  for  Naples,  this  time  to 
join  in  the  preparations  for  operation  “Dragoon,”  the  invasion 
of  Southern  France.  For  the  next  month  and  a half,  she  fre- 
quently transited  the  waters  between  Bizerte,  Naples,  Sar- 
dinia and  Corsica,  as  harbors  on  the  latter  island  were  turned 
into  supply  stations,  repair  facilities  and  beaching  craft  convoy 
staging  areas. 

By  15  August  she  was  off  the  Provence  coast,  assigned  to 
“Delta”  area,  just  outside  the  Golfe  de  St.  Tropez.  She  next 
shifted  to  the  more  heavily  defended  “Camel”  area  in  the 
Golfe  de  Frdjus.  There  the  Germans,  protecting  the  centuries 
old  invasion  route  to  the  interior  along  the  Argens  river  and 
the  only  airfield  and  seaplane  base  on  that  coast,  had  mounted 
impressive  coastal  batteries  along  the  cliffs  and  heavily 
mined  the  waters  and  beaches.  Kept  busy  in  that  area  until 
the  end  of  the  month,  Narragansett  then  moved  on  to  Toulon 
and  Marseilles.  Until  mid-October  she  worked  to  clear  those 
two  harbors  for  the  ships  bringing  the  necessary  supplies  to 
the  Allied  land  forces  pushing  inland  toward  the  heart  of  the 
Third  Reich. 

Narragansett  returned  to  Algeria  13  October  and  in  No- 
vember departed,  in  convoy,  for  the  United  States.  Arriving 
off  the  Carolina  coast  12  December,  she  entered  the  Navy 
Yard  at  Charleston  for  overhaul  prior  to  sailing  for  the 
Panama  Canal  and  a new  assignment,  the  Pacific  Fleet. 

On  21  January  1945,  she  departed  for  Cristobal,  en  route 
to  San  Francisco.  While  proceeding  up  the  western  Central 
American  coast,  23  February,  heavy  seas  and  a 50  knot  wind 
caused  the  main  tow  line  to  ARDC-12  to  part.  The  next  day, 
as  the  ATF  attempted  to  recover  her  tow,  the  dock  swerved 
violently,  hitting  the  tug  and  punching  a hole,  4'  by  2J^',  in 
the  starboard  side  at  the  waterline.  Effecting  temporary 
repairs  with  mattresses  and  miscellaneous  pieces  of  metal,  she 
remained  in  the  area  until  the  ARDC  was  taken  in  tow  by  the 
Coast  Guard  cutter  Bibb,  after  which  she  proceeded  into 


Manzanillo,  Mexico,  for  emergency  repairs.  On  8 March,  she 
continued  on  up  the  coast,  arriving  at  her  new  home  port, 
Mare  Island,  on  the  20th,  to  complete  the  job. 

On  5 May,  she  departed  for  Pearl  Harbor,  whence  she 
sailed,  as  a unit  of  ServRon  2,  at  the  end  of  the  month.  After 
delivering  Army  barges  and  various  district  craft  to  Eniwetok, 
Saipan  and  Guam,  she  arrived  at  San  Pedro  Bay,  Leyte,  14 
July,  to  report  for  duty  with  ComServRon  10.  For  the  re- 
mainder of  the  war,  and  into  October,  she  performed  towing 
jobs  in  the  Philippine,  Marshall,  Mariana,  Volcano  and 
Hawaiian  Islands.  Back  at  Pearl  Harbor  25  October,  she 
sailed  for  the  east  coast,  arriving  at  Charleston  to  begin  the 
new  year.  On  active  duty  for  only  a few  months,  she  was 
designated  for  inactivation  in  March,  1946.  Decommissioned 
at  Orange,  Tex.,  21  December,  she  remained  berthed  there 
as  a unit  of  the  Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet  until  1 September  1961, 
when  she  was  struck  from  the  Naval  Vessel  Register.  Trans- 
ferred to  the  Maritime  Administration,  she  has  been  berthed 
at  Beaumont,  Tex.,  as  a unit  of  the  National  Defense  Reserve 
Fleet  into  1970. 

Narragansett  was  awarded  three  battle  stars  for  her  services 
in  World  War  II. 

Narraguagas 

A river  in  Maine. 

(AOG-32:  dp.  2,270  (lim.);  1.  220'6”;  b.  37';  dr.  13'1”;  s.  10 

k. ; cpl.  62;  a.  1 3”,  2 40mm.,  3 20mm.;  cl.  Sequatchie)  T. 

T1-M-A2) 

Narraguagas  (AOG-32)  (ex  MC  hull  1529)  was  laid  down 
30  August  1944  by  East  Coast  Ship  Yard,  Inc.,  Bayonne,  N.  J. ; 
launched  15  October  1944;  acquired  by  the  Navy  from  the 
Maritime  Commission  20  November  1944;  and  commissioned 
2 December  1944,  Lt.  Randall  F.  Elder,  U.S.C.G.,  in 
command. 

Following  shakedown,  the  Coast  Guard  manned  tanker 
Narraguagas  reported  to  ComServLant,  15  January  1945,  for 
routing  through  the  Panama  Canal  to  California.  Attached 
to  ServRon  8,  Pacific  Fleet  13  February,  she  moored  at  San 
Pedro  until  departing  for  Pearl  Harbor  on  the  20th.  Arriving 
2 March,  she  got  underway  two  weeks  later  on  a shuttle  run 
to  Johnston  Island.  On  6 April  she  sailed  for  Eniwetok,  where 
she  joined  ServRon  10  on  the  20th.  By  the  25th  she  was  en- 
route  to  Ulithi,  whence  she  proceeded  to  Leyte  and  thence  to 
Kerama  Retto. 

Arriving  in  the  Ryukyus  13  June,  she  commenced  refueling 
operations  immediately.  On  21  June,  at  1842,  a surprise 
attack  on  the  anchorage  was  staged  by  two  Japanese  planes. 
During  the  action,  one  of  the  planes  collided  with  Curtiss 
(AV-4),  while  the  second  was  splashed  by  the  Coast  Guard 
cutter  Bibb  (WPG-31).  Narraguagas  resumed  her  vital  re- 
fueling operations  shortly  thereafter,  continuing  them  at 
Kerama  Retto  until  7 July.  She  then  shifted  to  Buckner  Bay, 
and  operated  in  the  Ryukyus  until  getting  underway  for  the 
United  States  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Arriving  at  San  Pedro 
10  January  1946,  she  commenced  inactivation.  Decommis- 
sioned 5 March,  she  was  struck  from  the  Navy  List  12  April 
and  was  transferred  to  the  Maritime  Commission  in  June 
1947  for  disposal.  Later  that  year,  she  was  sold  to  Compania 
de  Petroleo  Lago,  Maracaibo,  Venezuela  and  renamed  Esso 
Maracaibo. 

Narwhal 

A gray  and  white  arctic  whale  which  averages  20  feet  in 
length.  "The  male  has  a long,  twisted  ivory  tusk  of  commercial 
value. 

I 

SS-17  was  commissioned  as  Narwhal  23  November  1909 
but  was  renamed  D-1  (q.v.)  on  17  November  1911. 

II 

(SC-1:  dp.  2,730  (surf.),  3,960  (subm.);  1.  371';  b.  33'3''; 

dr.  15'9";  s.  17  k.  (surf.),  8 k.  (subm.);  cpl.  88;  a.  2 6'',  2 
.30  cal.  mg.,  10  21''  tt.;  cl.  Narwhal) 

Narwhal  (SC-1)  was  laid  down  as  V-5  by  Portsmouth 
Navy  Yard,  Portsmouth,  N.H.,  10  May  1927;  launched  17 
December  1929;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Charles  F.  Adams,  wife 
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USS  Narwhal  (SS-17),  also  named  D-1,  circa  1910 


of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy;  and  commissioned  15  May 
1930,  Lt.  Comdr.  John  H.  Brown,  Jr.  in  command. 

V-5  departed  Annapolis,  Md.,  11  August  for  a cruise  to 
the  West  Indies,  returning  to  Portsmouth  11  September  1930. 
She  trained  in  New  England  waters  until  31  January  1931 
when  she  sailed  for  the  west  coast  via  the  Panama  Canal, 
arriving  San  Diego,  Caliornia,  4 April.  On  19  February  1931 
V-5  was  renamed  Narwhal  and  on  1 July  1931  reclassified 
SS-167.  After  overhaul.  Narwhal  departed  Mare  Island  Navy 
Yard  2 February  1932  for  fleet  exercises  off  Hawaii.  She  re- 
turned to  San  Diego  17  March.  After  patrol  duty  along  the 
west  coast,  the  submarine  got  underway  12  July  1934  for  a 
cruise  with  Submarine  Division  12  until  her  arrival  at  San 
Diego  18  September.  The  next  3 years  she  operated  as  far 
north  as  Seattle,  Washington,  and  as  far  west  as  Pearl  Harbor, 
which  became  her  home  base  for  operations  through  1941. 

Consequently,  Narwhal  was  one  of  five  submarines  docked 
at  Pearl  Harbor  when  the  Japanese  aerial  raiders  struck  in 
the  early  morning  of  7 December  1941.  Within  minutes  of 
the  first  enemy  bomb  explosions  on  Ford  Island,  Narwhal’s 
gunners  were  in  action  to  assist  in  the  destruction  of  two 
torpedo  planes.  The  Japanese  ignored  the  Pearl  Harbor  Sub- 
marine Base,  an  omission  they  would  regret,  for  the  sub- 
marines of  the  Pacific  Fleet  launched  an  undersea  offensive 
that  by  the  spring  of  1944  was  strangling  the  lifelines  of  com- 
merce to  Japan  itself. 

On  her  first  war  patrol  (2  February-28  March  1942), 
Narwhal,  Lt.  Comdr.  Charles  W.  Wilkins,  USNR,  in  com- 
mand, departed  Pearl  Harbor  to  reconnoiter  Wake  Island  15 
through  16  February,  then  continued  on  to  the  Ryukyu 
Islands.  On  28  February  she  made  her  first  torpedo  attack  of 
the  war,  heavily  damaging  6,515-ton  Maju  Maru.  Six  days 
later  the  submarine  sank  1,244-ton  Taki  Maru  in  the  East 
China  Sea. 

She  spent  her  second  war  patrol  (28  May-13  June)  in  de- 
fense of  Midway  Atoll.  As  TF  16,  with  Enterprise  (CV-6), 
Hornet  (CV-8),  and  Yorktown  (CV-5)  the  mainstays,  pre- 
pared to  meet  the  Japanese  attack  Narwhal  joined  Plunger 
(SS-179)  and  Trigger  (SS-237)  in  scouting  east  of  Midway. 
The  Battle  of  Midway,  3 to  6 June,  became  the  first  American 
victory  of  World  War  II,  checking  the  Nipponese  advance 
across  the  Central  Pacific  and  eliminating  the  threat  to 
Hawaii. 

Narwhal’s  third  patrol  (7  July-26  August)  took  her  close  to 
Hokkaido  to  stalk  Japanese  shipping  off  the  Kuriles.  She 
claimed  two  small  inter-island  freighters  24  and  28  July. 
On  1 August  Narwhal  included  2,921-ton  Meiwa  Maru 


in  her  kills  despite  aircraft  bomb  and  depth  charge  retaliation. 
Seven  days  later  she  sank  2,559-ton  Bifuku  Maru.  The  morn- 
ing of  14  August  the  submarine  raised  her  periscope  to  dis- 
cover three  enemy  destroyers  crossing  her  stern  in  column. 
She  resubmerged  to  wait  it  out  while  the  destroyers,  according 
to  one  of  her  submariners,  “were  running  all  over  the  ocean’’ 
dropping  depth  charges  at  her.  Only  slightly  damaged, 
Narwhal  departed  her  patrol  area  the  next  day. 

On  8 September  Narwhal  sailed  from  Pearl  Harbor  for  the 
west  coast,  arriving  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard  the  15th  for 
overhaul.  She  continued  on  to  San  Diego  4 April  1943, 
arriving  2 days  later  to  embark  the  7th  Infantry  Scout  Com- 
pany, U.S.  Army,  for  amphibious  rehearsal  at  San  Clemente 
Island  for  the  invasion  of  Attu  Island.  On  18  April  she  set 
course  for  Alaska,  arriving  Dutch  Harbor  the  27th. 

The  submarine  began  her  fourth  war  patrol  (30  April-25 
May)  departing  Dutch  Harbor  for  the  western  Aleutians.  She 
rendezvoused  with  Nautilus  (SS-168)  1 1 May  off  the  northern 
side  of  Attu,  and  the  two  ships  debarked  Army  Scouts  in 
rubber  boats  for  the  preliminary  landings  in  the  recapture  of 
the  island,  a venture  successfully  completed  29  May.  Narwhal 
returned  to  Pearl  Harbor  with  a stopover  at  Dutch  Harbor 
14  to  18  May. 

With  Comdr.  Frank  D.  Latta,  USNR,  in  command,  she 
again  got  underway  for  the  Kuriles  on  her  fifth  war  patrol 
(26  June-7  August).  Her  mission,  beginning  11  July,  was  to 
create  diversion  by  bombarding  an  air  base  on  Matsuwa. 
Lapon  (SS-260),  Permit  (SS-178),  and  Plunger  (SS-179) 
were  about  to  attempt  an  exit  from  the  previously  impene- 
trable Sea  of  Japan  which  they  had  so  daringly  invaded.  The 
night  of  the  15th  Narwhal  drew  so  much  enemy  attention  to 
her  presence  she  was  forced  to  dive  from  the  shells,  but  she 
accomplished  her  mission:  the  other  submarines  slipped 
through  Etorofu  Strait  without  detection. 

Narwhal  made  her  sixth  war  patrol  (31  August-2  October) 
off  the  Marshalls.  The  morning  of  11  September  she  torpedoed 
and  sank  4,211-ton  Hokusho  Maru  before  a Japanese  escort 
caught  up  with  her.  After  a severe  depth  charging,  she  de- 
parted for  the  Kwajalein  Atoll  area.  By  the  end  of  September 
the  submarine  was  enroute  to  Brisbane,  Australia,  via  the 
Solomons. 

Upon  arrival.  Narwhal  prepared  to  assist  in  the  campaign 
to  reoccupy  the  Philippines  begun  in  January  1943  when 
Gudgeon  (SS-211)  debarked  six  Filipinos  and  a ton  of  equip- 
ment on  Negros  Island.  Veteran  Narwhal  eventually  became 
the  leading  submarine  in  supporting  the  Philippine  guerrilla 
movement  with  nine  secret  transport  missions  to  her  credit. 
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USS  Narwhal  (SS-167),  like  her  sister  ship  Nautilus  (SS-168)  a submarine  of  many  classifications  and  designations  (SF-8,  SC-1 
V-5  and  N-1).  Narwhal’s  mighty  6-inch  guns  are  on  display  at  the  Submarine  Base,  New  London. 


Narwhal  was  loaded  down  with  92  tons  of  ammunition  and 
stores  and  a party  of  ten  for  her  seventh  war  patrol  (23  Octo- 
ber-22 November).  She  was  in  the  Sulu  Sea,  off  Mindanao,  the 
night  of  10  November  en  route  to  Puluan  Bay  when  two  Japa- 
nese ships  astern  opened  fire.  The  night  of  13  November  she 
entered  Puluan  Bay  stealthily  to  debark  her  passengers  and 
half  of  her  cargo  while  lying  off  the  starboard  side  of  Japanese- 
registered  Dona  Juana  Maru.  By  midnight  Narwhal  was 
safely  on  her  way  to  Nasipit,  Mindanao,  where  she  docked 
the  15th  to  unload  the  rest  of  her  stores  to  the  tune  of  “An- 
chors Aweigh”  played  by  a grateful  Filipino  band.  She  then 
embarked  32  evacuees,  including  8 women,  2 children,  and  a 
baby,  for  Darwin,  Australia,  and  the  end  of  her  patrol. 

Picking  up  such  odd  assortments  of  passengers  and  secret 
cargo  soon  became  routine  for  Narwhal.  She  departed  on  her 
eighth  war  patrol  (25  November-18  December)  with  the 
usual  cargo  and  11  Army  operatives  bound  for  Cabadaran, 
Mindanao,  arriving  Butuan  Bay  2 December  for  debarking. 
With  seven  evacuees  on  board.  Narwhal  sailed  for  Majacalar 
Bay,  arriving  off  Negros  Island  3 December.  Taking  on  9 
more  people,  she  stood  out  of  Majacalar  Bay  5 December. 
Around  sunrise  that  same  day  the  submarine  sank  834-ton 
Himeno  Maru  in  a blaze  of  gunfire.  On  11  December  she  de- 
barked her  passengers  at  Port  Darwin,  then  continued  on  to 
Fremantle,  Australia. 

On  her  ninth  war  patrol  (18  January-15  February  1944), 
the  submarine  returned  to  Darwin  to  embark  observer 
Comdr.  F.  Kent  Loomis  and  more  stores.  Following  a night- 
time transit  of  Surigao  Strait,  Narwhal,  slipped  west  and 
north,  made  a submerged  patrol  off  Naso  Point,  Panay, 
then  headed  for  Pandan  Bay  to  transfer  cargo  to  sailing  craft. 
With  six  new  passengers  she  came  off  Negros  Island  7 February 
to  deposit  45  tons  of  supplies.  Narwhal  then  received  28  more 
evacuees  for  the  trip  to  Darwin. 


On  her  tenth  war  patrol  (16  February-20  March),  Narwhal 
delivered  more  ammunition  to  Butuan  Bay  2 March.  With 
28  new  people  on  board,  she  departed  3 March  for  Tawi  Tawi. 
That  evening  she  damaged  560-ton  river  gunboat  Karalsu, 
the  captured  American  gunboat  USS  Luzon,  and  was  heavily 
bombarded  with  depth  charges  by  enemy  escorts  for  her 
trouble.  On  the  night  of  5 March  two  small  boats,  assisted 
by  rubber  boats  from  Narwhal,  put  off  for  shore  with  cargo. 
Three  Japanese  destroyer- types  closed  in  later;  she  eluded 
them  and  transferred  her  passengers,  now  a total  of  38,  to 
RAN  tug  Chinampa  11  March  before  docking  at  Fremantle. 

Narwhal,  Comdr.  Jack  C.  Titus  in  command,  departed  on 
her  eleventh  war  patrol  (7  May-9  June)  for  Alusan  Bay 
Samar,  where  she  landed  22  men  and  supplies,  including  elec- 
tric lamps,  radio  parts,  and  flour  for  the  priests,  the  night  of 
24  May.  By  1 June  the  submarine  was  unloading  16  men  and 
stores  on  the  southwest  coast  of  Mindanao.  She  ended  this 
patrol  at  Port  Darwin. 

The  twelfth  war  patrol  (10  June-7  July)  gave  Narwhal  a 
chance  for  some  action.  On  13  June  she  submerged  for  recon- 
naissance of  Bula  Ceram  Island,  a source  of  enemy  oil.  That 
night  the  submarine  closed  the  shore  and  fired  56  rounds  of  6- 
inch  projectiles  to  destroy  several  gasoline  storage  tanks  and 
set  fires  around  a power  house  and  pumping-station  area  be- 
fore she  had  to  retreat  from  the  salvos  directed  at  her.  Three 
minutes  before  sunset  the  20th  she  rendezvoused  with  native 
boats  to  send  her  cargo  ashore  during  a suspenseful  nine  and 
one-half  hours.  Within  30  minutes  after  she  had  completed 
unloading  and  taking  on  14  evacuees,  a submarine  chaser  was 
in  her  wake.  Narwhal  evaded  him  to  do  some  shooting  herself 
the  next  day  at  a Japanese  sea  truck  and  on  the  22nd  at  an 
unidentified  tanker.  After  putting  her  evacuees  ashore  at 
Port  Darwin  (29-30  June),  she  continued  on  to  Fremantle. 

Her  thirteenth  war  patrol  (12  August-10  September) 


started  at  Fremantle  and  ended  at  Port  Darwin.  The  night 
of  30  August  Narwhal  surfaced  in  Dibut  Bay  on  the  east 
coast  of  Luzon  for  her  usual  debarking  procedures,  greatly 
speeded  this  time  by  the  use  of  bamboo  rafts  built  by  the 
shore  party  under  direction  of  Comdr.  Charles  Parsons,  a 
liaison  man  in  the  Philippine  supply  and  evacuation  missions. 
Before  midnight  2 September  Narwhal  sent  a party  and  sup- 
plies ashore  to  a beach  off  the  mouth  of  the  Masanga  River 
and  received  four  evacuees  in  return  to  complete  the  patrol. 

On  her  fourteenth  war  patrol  (14  September-5  October), 
Narwhal  deposited  three  men  and  stores  on  Cebu,  27  Sep- 
tember; then  took  off  for  Sairi  Bay,  where  on  the  29th  she 
received  31  liberated  prisoners-of  war  rescued  from  the 
sea  after  Paddle  (SS-263)  sank  several  Japanese  transports 
off  Sindagan  Point  6 September.  Narwhal  found  herself  in 
danger  the  afternoon  of  30  September,  when  she  submerged 
to  avoid  a Japanese  antisubmarine  patrol  plane,  her  stern 
planes  locked  in  a 20°  angle.  Forced  to  blow  her  main  ballast 
to  stop  the  steep  dive  Narwhal  reversed  direction  and  popped 
out  of  the  water  stern  first  just  2 minutes  after  she  went  down. 
Luckily  the  patrol  plane  could  not  maneuver  fast  enough  to 
return  before  she  again  dove. 

Narwhal  based  at  Mios  Woendi,  Dutch  New  Guinea,  before 
starting  on  her  fifteenth  and  last  war  patrol  (11  October-2 
November)  with  Comdr.  William  G.  Holman,  USNR,  in 
command.  Friday,  the  13th  brought  a near  attack  by  a PBY. 
Once  the  submarine  was  recognized,  the  plane  signaled  “good 
luck” — Narwhal  and  crew  felt  they  might  need  it  after  that. 
The  evening  of  17  October  she  was  off  a Tawi  Tawi  beach  to 
deliver  11  tons  of  food  stuffs.  Two  days  later  she  unloaded  the 
rest  of  her  cargo  and  37  men  at  Negros  Island  and  took  on  her 
last  passengers,  26  in  all,  for  the  trip  to  Brisbane. 

Narwhal  departed  Brisbane  6 January  1945  for  the  east 
eoast,  via  Pearl  Harbor  and  the  Panama  Canal,  entering  the 
Philadelphia  Navy  Yard  21  February,  where  she  decom- 
missioned 23  April.  She  was  struck  from  the  Navy  List  19 
May  1945  and  sold  for  scrap.  Narwhal’s  two  6-inch  deck  guns 
are  permanently  enshrined  at  the  Naval  Submarine  Base, 
New  London,  at  Groton,  Conn. 

Narwhal  received  15  battle  stars  for  World  War  II  service. 

Ill 

(SS(N)-671 : dp.  3,800  (surf.),  4,600  (subm.) ; 1. 292'3”;  b.  31'8"; 
dr.  29';  cpl.  107;  a.  4 21"  TT.,  SUBROC;  cl.  Sturgeon) 

The  third  Narwhal  was  laid  down  17  January  1966  by 
General  Dynamics  Corp.,  Groton,  Conn.;  launched  9 Septem- 
ber 1967;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Glynn  R.  Donaho;  and  eommis- 
sioned  12  July  1969,  with  Comdr.  W.  A.  Matson,  in  command. 

The  Narwhal  is  the  largest  “straight”  nuclear-powered 
attack  submarine  yet  built  by  the  U.S.  Navy.  She  has  a new 
type  of  reactor  that  will  enable  her  to  steam  longer,  and 
further  than  any  other  submarine  in  existence.  This  new 
reactor  considerably  reduces  the  noise  level  of  a submarine 
and  makes  the  Narwhal,  at  the  time  of  eommissioning,  the 
quietest  submarine  in  the  U.S.  Naval  service. 

Nashawena 

An  island  off  the  eoast  of  Massachusetts. 

(AG-142:  dp.  602  (light);  1.  154';  b.  36';  dr.  6';s.  10  k.;  cpl.  29) 

Nashawena,  a cable  ship  built  in  1944  by  the  Seattle  Ship- 
building and  Dry  Dock  Corp.,  Seattle,  Washington,  was  oper- 
ated by  the  US  Army  as  Col.  Wm.  A.  Glassford  until  trans- 
ferred to  the  US  Navy  20  June  1947;  and  commissioned  as 
Nashawena  (AG-142)  the  same  day,  Lt.  William  K.  Bieken- 
bach  in  command. 

Nashawena  soon  commenced  cable  laying  and  tending 
services  in  the  12th  and  14th  Naval  Districts  for  the  US 
Naval  Electronics  Laboratory.  Reclassified  YAG-35,  9 
September  1947,  she  continued  to  provide  eommunications 
maintenance  until  deeommissioned  at  Mare  Island,  her  home- 
port  17  August  1953.  She  was  then  turned  over  to  the  Naval 
Station,  Treasure  Island,  California,  where  she  operated 
briefly  with  the  status  “in  service”  before  entering  the  Pacific 
Reserve  Fleet  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Nashawena  was  sold  to 
Anthony  Zahardis,  1 June  1960,  towed  from  Treasure  Island, 
3 July,  and  subsequently  struck  from  the  Naval  Register. 


Nashel 

A Navajo  word  meaning  “I  ride  in  a boat.” 

(YTB-538:  dp.  237;  1.  100';  b.  26';  dr.  9'7"  s.  12  k.;  cpl.  10; 

cl.  Hisada) 

Nashel  (YTB-538)  was  laid  down  by  the  Consolidated 
Ship  Building  Corp.,  Morris  Heights,  N.Y.,  2 January  1945; 
launched  7 April  1945;  and  placed  in  service  15  September 
1945. 

Nashel  reported  for  duty  in  the  5th  Naval  District  and  re- 
mained there,  providing  towing  services  and  assistance  in 
berthing  and  docking,  until  ordered  to  Florida  early  in  1946. 
In  March  of  that  year,  she  was  placed  out  of  service  and 
berthed  at  Green  Cove  Springs  as  a unit  of  the  Atlantic 
Reserve  Fleet.  Reactivated  in  May  of  1947,  she  remained  in 
Florida  to  serve  under  the  Commandant,  7th  Naval  District. 
With  the  dissolution  of  that  district,  1 September  1948, 
Nashel  was  transferred,  administratively,  to  the  6th  Naval 
District.  Later  reclassified  as  YTM-538,  February  1962,  she 
has,  into  1970,  continued  to  perform  the  various  tasks  of  her 
type. 

Nashira 

The  third  brightest  star  in  the  constellation  Capricorn. 

(AK-85:  dp.  5,202  (f.);  1.  269'10";  b.  42'6";  dr.  20'9";  s.  10  k.; 
cpl.  83;  a.  1 3",  8 20mm.;  cl.  Enceladus;  T.  N3-S-A1) 

Nashira  (AK-85),  originally  assigned  the  name  Josiah 
Paul,  was  transferred  from  the  control  of  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission to  the  Navy  1 January  1943,  prior  to  the  start  of 
construction.  Renamed  Nashira  30  October  1943,  she  was 
laid  down  by  Penn-Jersey  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Camden,  N.J., 
1 November  1943;  launched  23  April  1944;  sponsored  by  Miss 
Patricia  Palmer;  delivered  to  the  Navy  25  April  1944;  and 
transferred  to  the  Army  the  same  day  for  use  as  an  Army 
cargo  ship.  Nashira  was  struck  from  the  Navy  List  9 June 
1944. 

Nashua 

A tribe  of  Indians  in  New  England  during  King  Philip’s 
War;  a city  in  New  Hampshire. 

(YTB-774:  dp.  283;  1.  109';  b.  31';  dr.  14';  s.  12  k.;  cpl.  12; 

cl.  Natick) 

Nashua  (YTB-774)  was  laid  down  27  August  1964  by 
Marinette  Marine  Corp.,  Marinette,  Wiseonsin;  launched  11 
May  1965;  placed  in  service  without  ceremony  in  June,  and 
assigned  to  the  Naval  Station,  Subic  Bay,  Philippine  Islands 
for  duty. 

Nashua  has  continued  to  serve  the  fleet  at  Subic  Bay  into 
1970.  In  addition  to  providing  assistance  to  other  naval  ships 
and  craft  during  berthing  and  docking  evolutions,  she  also 
renders  towing  and  waterfront  fire  protection  services. 
Nashua  is  likewise  available  to  serve  as  an  inner  harbor  patrol 
craft  and  to  render  assistance  in  emergency  and  disaster 
situations. 

Nashville 

The  capital  of  Tennessee. 


Nashville,  an  unfinished  Confederate  ironclad  ram  built  at 
Montgomery,  Ala.,  surrendered  to  Union  forces  at  Nanna 
Hubba,  Ala.  10  May  1865.  Subsequently  purchased  by  the 
Navy  from  a prize  court,  the  ship  had  no  service  before  she 
was  sold  at  public  auction  at  New  Orleans  22  November 
1867.  See  “Nashville”  “Confederate  Forces  Afloat”  DANES 
II,  552. 

I 

(PG-7:  dp.  1,371;  1.  233'8";  b.  38'1";  dr.  11';  s.  16.3  k.;  cpl. 
180;  a.  8 4",  2 6-pdrs.,  2 3-pdrs.,  2 1-pdrs.) 

Nashville  (PG-7)  was  laid  down  9 August  1894  by  Newport 
News  Shipbuilding  and  Drydock  Company,  Newport  News, 
Virginia;  launched  19  October  1895;  sponsored  by  Miss  Maria 
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USS  Nashville  (CL-43),  a World  War  II  photo. 


Guild,  and  commissioned  19  August  1897,  Comdr.  Washburn 
Maynard  in  command. 

Upon  commissioning  Nashville  joined  the  North  Atlantic 
Fleet;  and,  as  war  with  Spain  became  imminent  after  the  sink- 
ing of  battleship  Maine,  she  was  ordered  to  the  Caribbean. 
She  captured  four  Spanish  vessels  during  the  period  22  April- 
26  July  1898,  and  assisted  in  cutting  the  undersea  telegraph 
cable  off  Cienfuegos.  Nashville  remained  on  duty  off  Cuba 
until  the  war’s  end. 

The  gunboat  departed  the  Caribbean  for  duty  in  the  Philip- 
pines 14  October  1899,  arriving  at  Manila  31  December  via 
the  Suez  Canal.  Nashville  provided  gunfire  support  for  Ameri- 
can troops  in  campaigns  against  Filipino  insurgents  until 
June  1900.  When  the  Boxer  Rebellion  erupted  in  China, 
Nashville  departed  Cavite  8 June  for  China  with  a Marine 
detachment  embarked.  She  arrived  at  Taku  18  June,  disem- 
barked the  Marines  assigned  to  the  International  Relief  Ex- 
pedition, and  remained  until  the  allied  forces  lifted  the  siege 
of  Peking.  After  patrol  duty  off  China,  Nashville  arrived  at 
Cavite  3 February  1901,  where  she  based  until  July.  Trans- 
ferred to  the  Mediterranean,  the  gunboat  arrived  at  Genoa, 
Italy,  22  September,  1901. 

After  a year’s  patrol  duty,  Nashville  left  Gibraltar  1 No- 
vember 1902,  arriving  Boston  16  January  1903.  On  the  Carib- 
bean Station  from  26  May  1903  until  4 March  1904,  she  re- 
turned to  Boston  18  June  and  decommissioned  30  June. 

Recommissioned  8 August  1905  at  Boston  Navy  Yard, 
Nashville  sailed  8 September  for  Santo  Domingo,  operating 
off  Cuba,  Puerto  Rico,  and  Santo  Domingo  until  26  June 
1906,  when  she  returned  to  Boston  to  decommission  23  July. 

After  three  years  in  reserve,  Nashville  was  assigned  to  the 
Illinois  Naval  Militia  29  April  1909.  From  May  1909  to  July 
1911  she  trained  militiamen  on  the  Great  Lakes,  homeported 
at  Chicago.  After  extensive  overhaul  and  sea  trials,  she  de- 
parted Boston  7 January  1912,  arriving  Santo  Domingo  31 
January  to  begin  five  years  of  patrol  operations  in  the  West 
Indies  and  off  Central  America,  protecting  United  States  inter- 
ests. The  ship  participated  in  the  blockade  of  Mexico,  pro- 
claimed in  April  1914  by  President  Woodrow  Wilson,  after 
the  overthrow  of  the  Mexican  government  by  Huerta.  After  a 
shore  period  of  reduced  commission  status  from  10  May  to  8 
July  1916  in  New  Orleans,  the  gunboat  returnc'd  to  Tampico, 
Mexico,  where  she  remained  until  the  United  Slates  entered 
World  War  I,  6 April  1917. 

After  temporary  duty  off  Tampico  Nashville  sailed  from 
Norfolk  2 August  1917,  arriving  Gibraltar  18  August  to  patrol 
off  the  Moroccan  coast.  After  serving  as  convoy  escort  off 
North  Africa  and  in  the  western  MediterraiK-an  until  15  July 
1918,  Nashville  departed  Gibraltar,  arriving  'A  August  at 
Charleston,  S.C.  The  ship  dccommissionc'd  29  October  1918 
at  Charleston  and  was  sold  20  October  1921  to  J.  L.  Bernard 
and  Company,  Washington,  D.C. 


II 

(CI^43:  dp.  9,475;  1.  608'4";  b.  6U8";  dr.  19'2”;  s.  32.5  k.; 

cpl.  868;  a.  15  6",  8 5",  8 .50  cal.  mg.;  cl.  Brooklyn) 

The  second  Nashville  (CL-43)  was  laid  down  24  January 
1935  by  New  York  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Camden,  N.J.; 
launched  2 October  1937;  sponsored  by  Misses  Ann  and 
Mildred  Stahlman;  and  commissioned  6 June  1938,  Capt. 
William  W.  Wilson  in  command. 

Nashville  departed  Philadelphia  19  July  1938  for  shakedown 
in  the  Caribbean.  In  early  August,  she  sailed  for  Northern 
Europe  on  a good  will  visit,  arriving  at  Cherbourg,  France,  24 
August  1938.  Getting  underway  21  September  from  Portland, 
England,  with  25  million  dollars  in  British  gold  bullion  aboard, 
Nashville  arrived  at  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  30  September,  off- 
loaded the  gold,  and  returned  to  Philadelphia  5 October. 

In  the  spring  of  1939,  Nashville  carried  American  repre- 
sentatives to  the  Pan  American  Defense  Conference  in  Rio  de 
Janiero,  returning  them  to  Annapolis  20  June  1939.  On  the 
23rd  she  sailed  from  Norfolk  for  the  Pacific  via  the  Panama 
Canal,  arriving  San  Pedro,  California,  16  July  for  two  years 
of  operations.  In  February  1941,  she  and  three  other  cruisers 
carried  marines  to  Wake  Island.  On  20  May  she  departed 
Pearl  Harbor  for  the  east  coast,  arriving  Boston  19  June  to 
escort  a convoy  carrying  marines  to  Iceland. 

From  August  to  December  1941  Nashville  was  based  at 
Bermuda  for  neutrality  patrols  in  the  Central  Atlantic.  With 
the  bombing  of  Pearl  Harbor,  Nashville  sailed  to  Casco  Bay, 
Maine,  where  she  picked  up  a troop  and  cargo  convoy  to 
escort  to  Iceland.  She  continued  escort  duty  to  Bermuda  and 
Iceland  until  February  1942. 

On  4 March  she  rendezvoused  with  Hornet  (CV-8)  off  the 
Virginia  capes  and  escorted  the  carrier  to  the  west  coast  via 
the  Panama  Canal,  arriving  20  March  at  San  Diego.  Hornet 
and  Nashville  sailed,  under  Admiral  William  Halsey,  from  San 
Diego  2 April,  the  carrier  laden  with  16  Army  B-25  bombers 
under  the  command  of  Lt.  Col.  James  Doolittle.  On  13  April, 
they  rendezvoused  with  TF  16  north  of  Midway  and  set 
course  for  Japan.  When  1000  miles  from  Japan  on  17  April, 
the  destroyers  were  detached;  Nashville,  other  escorting 
cruisers,  and  carriers  Hornet' and  Enterprise  (CV-6)  made  a 
high  speed  run  to  the  launching  point  500  miles  from  Japan. 
The  next  day,  the  force  was  sighted  by  a Japanese  picket 
boat,  who  reported  the  task  force  before  being  sunk  by  scout 
planes  from  Enterprise.  A second  scout  vessel  was  sunk  by 
Nashville,  but  the  advantage  of  surprise  was  lost.  The  B-25’s 
were  launched  150  miles  short  of  the  intended  point  in  heavy 
seas.  Immediately  after  the  launch,  the  strike  force  reversed 
course  and  eluded  Japanese  forces,  except  for  patrol  vessels 
which  were  sunk  by  the  carriers’  aircraft.  Nashville’s  guns 
destroyed  a second  enemy  scout  vessel.  The  “Shangri-La” 
task  force  returned  to  Pearl  Harbor  25  April  1942. 
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The  cruiser  left  Hawaii  14  May  to  become  flagship  of  TF  8 
defending  Alaska  and  the  Aleutians,  and  arrived  at  Dutch 
Harbor,  Alaska  26  May.  She  sailed  for  Kodiak  two  days  later 
to  join  other  units  of  the  task  force.  On  3 and  4 June,  Japanese 
carrier  planes  struck  Dutch  Harbor;  Nashville  and  her  task 
force  were  unable  to  make  contact  with  the  enemy  due  to 
heavy  fog.  Admiral  Yamamoto  withdrew  his  diversionary 
force  from  the  Aleutians  after  the  defeat  at  Midway.  As  the 
Japanese  departed,  they  left  occupying  forces  behind  on  Attu 
and  Kiska  in  the  Aleutians.  From  June  to  November  1942, 
Nashville  patrolled  the  North  Pacific,  and  participated  in  the 
attack  on  Kiska  7 August  in  which  heavy  damage  was  in- 
flicted on  Japanese  shore  installations. 

Nashville  arrived  at  Pearl  Harbor  22  November  1942  and 
proceeded  south  to  the  Fiji  Islands  on  24  December.  At 
Espiritu  Santo,  New  Hebrides,  she  became  flagship  of  TF  67. 
After  escorting  troopships  to  Guadacanal,  Nashville,  Helena, 
and  St.  Louis  inflicted  heavy  damage  on  the  Japanese  air  base 
at  Munda  on  the  night  of  4 January  1943.  Subsequent  attacks 
were  made  on  Kolombangara  Island  and  New  Georgia  in  the 
next  several  months.  While  shelling  Vila  Airfield  on  Kolom- 
bangara on  the  night  of  12  May,  she  had  an  explosion  of 
powder  charges  in  one  of  her  forward  turrets,  killing  18  and 
injuring  17. 

Leaving  Espiritu  Santo  22  May,  Nashville  arrived  at  Mare 
Island  Naval  Shipyard  for  repairs  and  modernization.  De- 
parting San  Francisco  6 August  she  arrived  at  Pearl  Harbor 
on  the  12th  to  join  carrier  task  forces  for  strikes  on  Marcus 
and  Wake  during  the  next  two  months. 

Nashville  returned  to  Espiritu  Santo  25  October  and  for  the 
next  seven  months  shelled  targets  in  New  Guinea  and  the 
Admiralty  Islands.  As  the  Allies  pursued  the  Japanese  along 
the  New  Guinea  coast,  Nashville  provided  fire  support  for 
the  landings  at  Bougainville  and  Cape  Gloucester,  New 
Britain.  After  bombarding  Wadke  Island,  21-22  April  1944, 
Nashville  provided  fire  support  and  carried  General  Douglas 
Mac  Arthur  to  the  amphibious  operations  at  Hollandia,  Tanah- 
merah  Bay,  and  Aitape,  on  22-23  April.  On  27  May  the 
light  cruiser  was  a member  of  the  assault  force  invading 
Biak,  Schouten  Islands,  where  on  4 June  she  sustained 
moderate  damage  from  a near  miss  while  repelling  a Japanese 
air  attack. 

After  repairs  and  patrol  duty  out  of  Espiritu  Santo,  Nash- 
ville twice  more  carried  General  MacArthur  and  his  staff  to 
invasions,  at  Morotai  in  mid-September,  and  on  his  return  to 
the  Philippines,  for  which  she  sailed  from  Manus  16  October. 
She  provided  fire  support  for  the  Leyte  landings  20  October, 
and  remained  on  station  at  the  mouth  of  Leyte  Gulf  until  25 
October,  guarding  the  beachhead  and  transports.  Returning 
to  Manus  for  brief  repairs,  Nashville  left  the  Admiralties  28 
November  as  flagship  for  Commander,  Visayan  Attack  Force, 
en  route  to  the  invasion  of  Mindoro.  On  13  December  she  was 
struck  by  a kamikaze  off  Negros  Island.  The  aircraft  crashed 
into  her  port  5-inch  mount,  both  bombs  exploding  about  10 
feet  off  the  deck.  Gasoline  fires  and  exploding  ammunition 
made  her  midships  area  an  inferno,  but  although  133  were 
killed  and  190  wounded,  her  remaining  5-inch  guns  continued 
to  provide  antiaircraft  cover. 

The  Attack  Group  Commander  shifted  his  flag,  and  the 
damaged  cruiser  sailed  for  San  Pedro  Bay,  Pearl  Harbor,  and 
Puget  Sound  Naval  Shipyard,  arriving  12  January  1945,  for 
permanent  repairs.  Underway  12  March,  Nashville  departed 
San  Diego  15  April  after  training  exercises. 

Arriving  at  Subic  Bay  16  May,  Nashville  became  flagship 
of  TF  74.  The  closing  months  of  the  war  found  her  providing 
fire  support  for  the  landings  at  Brunei  Bay,  Borneo,  and  pro- 
tecting carriers  in  the  Makassar  Straits.  On  29  July,  Nashville 
made  a brief  sortie  from  Subic  to  intercept  a Japanese  convoy 
reported  off  Indochina,  but  the  sortie  was  cancelled,  ending 
the  cruiser’s  final  wartime  operation. 

Nashville,  CTF  73  embarked,  entered  Shanghai  harbor  19 
September  1945.  CTF  73  hauled  down  his  flag  17  November, 
and  Nashville  sailed  for  the  west  coast  with  450  returning 
troops.  Picking  up  90  more  in  Hawaii,  she  reached  San  Pedro, 
California,  3 December,  then  immediately  sailed  to  Eniwetok 
and  Kwajalein  for  more  returning  troops.  Nearing  the  west 
coast  3 January  1946,  Nashville  came  to  the  aid  of  St.  Mary’s 
(APA-126),  laboring  in  heavy  seas  with  engine  breakdown 
and  1800  men  aboard.  The  cruiser  took  St.  Mary’s  in  tow, 


delivering  her  safely  to  tugs  at  the  San  Francisco  Lightship 

6 January. 

Nashville  departed  San  Francisco  21  January  and  arrived 
at  Philadelphia  Naval  Shipyard  for  preinactivation  overhaul. 
Decommissioned  24  June  1946,  she  remained  in  reserve  until 
1950.  After  overhaul  at  Philadelphia,  she  was  sold  to  Chile 
9 January  1951.  In  1970  she  still  serves  in  the  Chilean  Navy 
as  Capitan  Prat. 

Nashville  received  10  battle  stars  for  World  War  II  service. 

Ill 

(LPD-13:  dp.  16,900;  1.  570';  b.  84';  dr.  23';  s.  20  k.;  cpl.  490, 
90  Flag;  a.  8 3";  cl.  Cleveland) 

The  third  Nashville  was  laid  down  14  March  1966  by  the 
Lockheed  SB  & Const.  Co.,  Seattle,  Washington;  launched 

7 October  1967;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Roy  L.  Johnson,  and  com- 
missioned 14  February  1970  Capt.  Frank  R.  Fahland  in 
command. 

Nasomsee 

A son  of  Black  Hawk,  leader  of  the  Fox  and  Sauk  tribes 
during  the  Black  Hawk  War,  1831-1832. 

(YBT-260:  dp.  400;  1.  110';  b.  27';  dr.  11'4";  s.  12  k.;  cpl.  12; 
a.  2 .50  cal.  mg.;  cl.  Cahto.) 

Nasomsee  was  laid  down  as  YT-260,  5 August  1943,  by  the 
George  W.  Kneass  Co.,  San  Francisco,  California;  launched 
23  February  1944;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Fern  Nelson;  reclassified 
YTB-260  on  15  May  1944;  and  placed  in  service  4 July  1944. 

The  wooden  hulled  tug  Nasomsee,  assigned  to  the  12th 
Naval  District  during  her  brief  career,  performed  her  duties 
as  tug,  fire  fighter  and  inshore  patrol  boat  primarily  in  Hum- 
boldt and  San  Francisco  Bays.  Grounded  while  operating  in 
the  latter,  13  April  1946,  she  was  taken  to  Richmond  for  ex- 
tensive repairs.  Declared  surplus  soon  thereafter,  she  was 
placed  out  of  service  19  July  1946;  struck  from  the  Navy  List 
31  August  1946;  and  turned  over  to  W.S.A.  for  disposal 
18  December  1946. 

Nassau 

A sound  off  the  coast  of  Florida. 

(CVE-16:  dp.  9,800;  1.  495'8";  b.  111'6";  dr.  26';  s.  18  k.; 

cpl.  890;  a.  2 5",  20  40mm.,  21  ac.;  cl.  Bogue]  T.  C3-S-A1) 

Nassau  (CVE-16)  was  laid  down  27  November  1941  by  the 
Seattle-Tacoma  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Tacoma,  Washington,  as 
M.C.  Hull  No.  234;  launched  4 April  1942;  sponsored  by  Mrs. 
G.  H.  Hasselman,  Tongue  Point,  Oregon;  acquired  by  the 
Navy  1 May;  towed  to  the  Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard,  Bremer- 
ton, Washington,  and  converted  to  an  escort  carrier;  and 
commissioned  20  August,  Captain  Austin  K.  Doyle  in  com- 
mand. 

On  the  10th  of  October  Nassau  arrived  at  the  Naval  Air 
Station,  Alameda,  California,  loaded  aircraft,  and  four  days 
later  steamed  for  Pearl  Harbor,  thence  to  Palmyra  Island,  ar- 
riving 30  October.  For  the  next  four  months  she  operated 
between  Palmyra  and  Noumea,  New  Caledonia  and  Espiritu 
Santo,  New  Hebrides. 

Nassau  returned  to  Pearl  Harbor  14  February  1943,  em- 
barked personnel  and  aircraft,  and  sailed  the  21st  on  a ferry 
mission  to  Espiritu  Santo.  She  returned  to  Pearl  Harbor  in 
mid-March  and  then  continued  on  to  Alameda,  California. 
In  April  she  moved  to  San  Diego  and  conducted  flight  train- 
ing operations,  after  which  she  rendezvoused  with  Task 
Group  51.1  and  steamed  for  Cold  Bay,  Alaska  with  VC-21 
embarked. 

Nassau  got  underway  on  a search  mission  4 May  and  con- 
ducted flight  operations  with  Task  Force  51,  providing  air 
cover  for  the  occupation  of  Attu  Island  from  11  through  20 
May.  She  returned  to  San  Diego  in  late  May,  arrived  at 
Alameda  8 June  and  unloaded  45  aircraft  destined  for  Bris- 
bane, Australia.  She  delivered  the  aircraft  2 July  and  returned 
to  San  Diego  via  Noumea,  New  Caledonia. 

In  August,  she  trained  off  San  Diego  before  ferrying  planes 
to  Samoa.  Returning  to  San  Diego  from  Samoa,  19  October, 
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Nassau  embarked  Marine  Fighter  Squadron  225  for  passage 
to  Pearl  Harbor.  Arriving  the  30th,  she  conducted  air  op- 
erations off  Pearl  Harbor  during  the  early  days  of  Novem- 
ber, and  on  the  7th  she  embarked  VF-1  and  steamed  for  the 
Gilbert  Islands  for  operations  with  Task  Force  52. 

Nassau’s  mission  was  to  transport  VF-1  to  Tarawa  and  to 
send  it  ashore  as  soon  as  facilities  were  available.  The  invasion 
of  Tarawa  commenced  20  November  but  encountered  bitter 
resistance.  As  a result,  VF-1  was  assigned  combat  air  patrol 
and  flew  bombing  and  strafing  runs  from  the  carrier  in  support 
of  the  assault  troops.  The  Squadron  flew  a total  of  106  mis- 
sions and  spent  237  hours  of  flying  time  in  four  days  of  opera- 
tions without  losing  a single  plane  or  pilot. 

Nassau  returned  to  Pearl  Harbor  on  5 December  following 
flight  operations.  She  then  sailed  to  the  Marshall  Islands  with 
Task  Group  51.2  and  launched  strikes  29  January  1944  against 
Taroa  Field  on  Maloelap  Atoll.  The  next  day  the  Task  Group 
centered  its  operations  around  Kwajalein,  Wotje,  and  Maloe- 
lap Atolls,  with  Nassau  conducting  both  anti-submarine  and 
combat  air  patrols. 

Nassau  returned  to  Pearl  Harbor  3 March,  disembarked 
VC-66,  and  took  on  aircraft,  cargo,  and  passengers  for  ferry 
to  the  Marshall  Islands.  Throughout  March,  ferry  missions 
were  performed  between  Kwajalein,  Majuro,  and  Pearl  Harbor. 
After  repairs  and  alterations  at  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard,  the 
carrier  sailed  with  51  aircraft  for  Finschhafen,  New  Guinea 
5 May.  The  next  four  months  she  performed  ferry  mis.sions 
from  San  Diego  to  Pearl  Harbor,  the  Admiralties  and  the 
New  Hebrides  Islands. 

Upon  arrival  at  Seeadler  Harbor  1 September,  Nassau  re- 
ported to  Commander  Task  Group  30.8.  Thus  began  her  tour 
of  duty  with  Admiral  Halsey’s  3rd  fleet,  which  made  unprece- 
dented naval  history  in  the  following  months.  Nassau’s  mis- 
sion was  to  operate  out  of  the  Admiralties  with  other  escort 
carriers  to  provide  replacement  aircraft  and  pilots  for  the  at- 
tack carriers  of  Task  Force  38.  Steaming  in  company  with  the 
oiler  groups,  which  refueled  the  ships  of  the  Task  Force  at 
sea,  Nassau  made  three  cruises  into  the  western  Pacific.  She 
returned  to  the  Admiralties  with  disabled  aircraft  which  were 
destined  for  shipment  to  Pearl  Harbor  or  the  United  States 
for  reconditioning. 

The  first  of  these  replacement  trips  was  in  support  of  the 
strikes  against  Palau;  the  second  in  support  of  operations 
against  the  southern  and  central  Philippines.  Then  Task 
Force  38  shifted  to  more  northerly  targets  in  the  Philippines 
and  Formosa.  Nassau  reached  Manus  20  October.  After  off- 
loading old  aircraft  and  taking  on  new  ones,  she  departed  on 
her  last  replacement  trip.  Steaming  to  Ulithi  Atoll  in  the  Caro- 
line Islands,  she  joined  up  with  Task  Groups  38.1  and  38.3  on 
28  October  and  transferred  70  aircraft  and  43  pilots  to  the 
attack  carriers. 

Task  Unit  12.6.1,  composed  of  Nassau,  Tennessee,  and  four 
other  ships  steamed  for  Pearl  Harbor  5 November,  arriving 
the  16th.  Two  days  later  Nassau  was  dispatched  to  San  Diego. 
Among  her  passengers  were  382  survivors  of  light  carrier 
Princeton  (CVL-23),  which  was  sunk  in  the  Battle  for  Leyte 
Gulf  24  October  1944.  Another  ferry  mission  to  Pearl  Harbor 
followed  in  mid-November,  with  three  more  runs  to  Guam  in 
December,  January,  and  February.  Nassau  returned  to 
Alameda,  California,  23  March  and  through  the  remainder  of 
the  war  performed  transport  and  ferry  missions  between 
Alameda,  Pearl  Harbor,  Guam,  Manus,  Samar,  and  Saipan. 

Nassau  departed  Alameda  13  May  1946  for  Tacoma,  Wash- 
ington. On  28  October,  she  decommissioned  and  entered  the 
Pacific  Reserve  Fleet.  Designated  for  modification  for  air- 
craft transportation  purposes,  her  classification  was  changed 
to  CVHE-16,  12  June  1955.  Shortly  thereafter  she  transferred 
to  the  Bremerton  Reserve  Group,  and  was  struck  from  the 
Navy  Register  1 March  1959.  In  June  1961  she  was  towed  to 
Japan  for  scrapping. 

Nassau  received  five  battle  stars  for  World  War  II  service. 

Nassuk  Bay 

Nassuk  Bay,  originally  authorized  for  transfer  to  Great 
Britain  under  lend-lease,  was  laid  down  as  HMS  Emperor 
19  April  1943.  Her  name  was  changed  to  Nassuk  Bay  28  June 
1943.  She  was  launched  6 October  1943  as  Nassuk  Bay  (CVE- 
67)  but  was  renamed  Solomons  (q.v.)  6 November  1943. 


Natahki 

An  Indian  name. 

(YT-398:  dp.  310  (f.);  1.  101';  b.  28';  dr.  11';  s.  12  k.;  cpl.  10; 
a.  2 .50  cal.  m.g. ; cl.  Sassaba) 

Natahki  (YT-398)  was  laid  down  15  May  1944  by  Gibbs 
Gas  Engine  Co.,  Jacksonville,  Fla.;  reclassified  YTB-398  on 
15  May  1944;  launched  2 November  1944;  sponsored  by 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Thomas;  and  placed  in  service  13  April  1945. 

Allocated  to  the  11th  Naval  District  in  1945,  Natahki  en- 
tered the  Pacific  Reserve  Fleet  in  March  1946.  In  January  1951, 
she  began  active  duty  for  the  11th  Naval  District,  San  Diego, 
Calif.  She  was  reclassified  YTM-398  in  February  1962.  Into 
1970  she  remains  active  with  the  11th  District. 

Natalia 

A former  name  retained. 

(SP-1251:  1.  55';  b.  10'3";  dr.  6'6";  s.  12  k;  a.  1 .30  cal.  mg.) 

Motor  boat  Natalia  was  built  in  1909  by  Whittelsey  Whita- 
ker, Gloucester,  Massachusetts;  and  acquired  by  the  Navy 
and  commissioned  8 May  1917. 

Intended  for  use  on  .section  patrol  in  the  1st  Naval  District 
during  World  War  I,  she  has  no  record  of  service.  She  was  re- 
turned to  John  Hayes  Hammond,  Jr.,  of  Stamford,  Connecti- 
cut, her  owner,  5 July  1918. 

Natchaug 

A river  in  Connecticut. 

(AOG-54:  dp.  4,335:  1.  310'9";  b.  48'6";  dr.  15'8";  s.  14  k.; 
cpl.  124;  a.  4 3";  cl.  Patapsco.) 

Natchaug  (AOG-54)  was  laid  down  15  August  1944  by 
Cargill,  Inc.,  Savage,  Minnesota;  launched  6 December  1944; 
sponsored  by  Miss  A.  M.  Moriarity;  and  commissioned  16 
July  1945,  Lt.  Harry  E.  Goza,  USNR,  in  command. 

Following  shakedown  off  the  Gulf  Coast,  Natchaug  took  on 
her  first  eargo  at  Port  Arthur,  Texas,  in  late  August,  and  on 
the  28th  got  underway  for  the  Pacific.  She  arrived  at  Pearl 
Harbor  30  September  and  on  5 October  commenced  shuttle 
runs  to  the  other  Hawaiian  ports  and  to  islands  of  the  Central 
Pacific.  During  these  runs,  which  continued  to  the  end  of 
1946,  she  carried  petroleum  products  out  and  returned  with 
contaminated  fuels.  In  January,  1947,  she  was  dispatched  on 
an  emergency  run  to  supply  Wake  with  bulk  petroleum  after 
the  fuel  lines  and  causeway  between  that  island  and  Wilkes 
were  damaged. 

At  the  end  of  the  month,  Natchaug  returned  to  supplying 
fuel  and  lubricants  to  bases  at  Midway,  Johnston,  Canton  and 
Christmas  Islands.  On  2 September,  she  arrived  at  Guam  to 
commence  similar  support  of  ba.ses  in  the  Marshalls,  Marianas 
and  Carolines.  Operating  from  Guam,  under  ComNav- 
Marianas,  she  serviced  those  bases  until  18  February,  1948, 
when  she  was  assigned  to  ServRon  3 to  provide  support 
to  Tsingtao  and  Yokosuka.  On  3 April  she  returned  to  Guam 
to  take  up,  once  again,  petroleum  service  in  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritories. During  this  tour,  her  area  was  extended  to  include 
bases  in  the  Palaus  and  the  Admiralties. 

Natchaug  spent  the  first  quarter  of  1949  at  San  Francisco 
undergoing  overhaul.  Returning  to  Guam  16  May,  she  re- 
sumed operations  as  a unit  of  ServDiv  51.  Adding  the  Bonins, 
Volcanoes,  Ryukyus  and  Japanese  home  islands  to  her  mis- 
sion of  mobile  fleet  and  base  replenishment  in  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritories, she  served  ComNavMarianas  until  the  spring  of 
1951  when  she  was  reassigned  to  ServRon  3 to  provide 
support  to  units  of  the  7th  Fleet,  TF  95,  and  TF  90  in  the 
Sasebo,  Japan,  area.  Between  14  March  and  21  July  she  re- 
plenished Allied  ships  as  they  returned  to  Japan  from  the 
Korean  Combat  Zone,  sailing  once,  in  June,  to  refuel  vessels 
in  that  zone  at  Soch’ong  Do. 

On  leaving  Japanese  waters  Natchaug  operated  briefly  out  of 
Guam  once  more  and  then  headed  toward  Pearl  Harbor, 
whence  she  continued  to  serve  bases  in  the  Central  and  South 
Pacific  until  February  1953.  She  then  steamed  north  to  provide 
services  within  the  Alaskan  Sea  Frontier.  Operating  out  of 
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USS  Natchez  (PF-2). 


Adak,  she  plied  the  waters  of  the  Aleutians  until  mid-May  and 
then  returned  to  Pearl  Harbor  via  Seattle  and  San  Francisco, 
arriving  22  June  to  resume  her  previous  duties. 

In  February,  1955,  her  supply  runs  from  Pearl  Harbor  were 
once  more  interrupted  as  she  sailed  on  convoy  routing  exer- 
cises which  terminated  at  Subic  Bay,  Philippine  Islands,  on 
the  21st.  She  then  supplied  petroleum  to  ships  and  bases  in 
the  Philippine  and  Formosa  area  until  the  end  of  June. 

On  28  July,  after  a visit  to  Hong  Kong,  Nalchaug  returned 
to  Hawaii  and  again  assumed  the  responsibility  of  supplying 
bases  in  the  Central  and  South  Pacific  with  fuel.  She  con- 
tinued to  operate  out  of  Pearl  Harbor,  primarily  employed  on 
runs  to  the  Marshalls  and  Marianas,  until  23  February  1959, 
when  she  was  ordered  to  prepare  for  inactivation.  Decommis- 
sioning 24  July,  1959,  she  was  transferred  to  the  government 
of  Greece,  under  the  terms  of  the  Military  Assistance  Program, 
and  struck  from  the  Naval  Register  1 August  1959.  Com- 
missioned in  the  Hellenic  Navy  as  Areihousa  (A-377),  she 
continues  to  serve  the  Greek  government  into  1970. 

Natchauq  received  one  battle  star  for  her  service  during  the 
Korean  Conflict. 

Natchez 

A city  in  southwest  Mississippi. 

I 

(SlpW:  t.  200;  Ibp.  127';  b.  33'6";  dr.  16'6";  epl.  190;  a.  18 
guns.) 

The  first  Natchez,  a sloop-of-war  built  by  Norfolk  Navy  Yard 
in  1827,  commanded  by  Comdr.  George  Budd,  departed 
Hampton  Roads  26  July  1827  for  the  Caribbean.  She  patrolled 
the  West  Indies  as  a deterrent  against  a resurgence  of  piracy 
until  forced  to  sail  north  by  an  outbreak  of  yellow  fever  among 
the  crew,  arriving  New  York  24  November  1828. 

The  sloop,  Comdr.  William  B.  Shubrick  in  command,  got 
underway  for  the  Caribbean  9 July  1829  and  operated  in  the 
West  Indies  and  along  the  Atlantic  Coast  until  she  decom- 
missioned at  Norfolk  24  August  1831  and  was  placed  in  ordi- 
nary. Reactivated  during  the  South  Carolina  nullification 
crisis,  Natchez  recommissioned  28  December  and  sailed  for 
Charleston  2 January  1833,  anchoring  in  Rebellion  Roads  on 
the  19th.  She  moved  up  to  Charle.ston  Battery  12  March  and 
remained  in  that  important  Southern  port  until  tensions  were 
eased  when  Congress  lowered  the  tariff.  She  sailed  for  Hamp- 
ton Roads  4 April  and,  upon  arriving  Norfolk,  was  again 
placed  in  ordinary. 

Natchez  returned  to  the  West  Indies  in  1836  and  operated 
there  into  1838.  She  again  cruised  in  the  Caribbean  in  1839. 
She  was  scrapped  at  the  New  York  Navy  Yard  in  1840. 


Originally  acquired  from  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey, 
Oceanographer  was  renamed  Natchez  and  classified  (PG-85) 


15  April  1942.  Upon  reconversion  to  a survey  ship,  Natchez 
(PG-85)  was  renamed  Oceanographer  (q.v.)  and  classified 
(AGS-3)  on  28  May  1942. 

II 

(PG-102:  dp.  1,370;  1.  301'6";  b.  36'6";  dr.  11'6";  s.  18  k.; 

cpl.  180;  a.  3 3",  9 20mm,  4 40mm,  2 det,  8 dep,  1 dep  (h.h.) ; 
cl.  Asheville) 

Natchez  (PG-102)  was  laid  down  16  March  1942  by  Ca- 
nadian Vickers  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Canada  as  HMS  Annan 
(K-297),  later  designated  as  HMCS  Annan  (K-297) ; acquired 
by  the  U.S.  Navy  20  Jul}^  1942  and  named  and  classified  as 
Natchez  (PG-102)  on  8 October  1942;  launched  12  September 
1942,  and  commissioned  at  Ottawa,  Canada  16  December 
1942. 

Natchez  sailed  under  escort  to  Boston,  arriving  at  the  Boston 
Navy  Yard  16  January  1943  for  fitting  out.  On  1 March  she 
reported  for  duty  to  Commander  Eastern  Sea  Frontier  and 
was  assigned  escort  duty  for  merchant  convoys  between 
Cuba  and  New  York.  Natchez  was  reclassified  as  PF-2  on  15 
April  1943. 

On  4 December,  Cuban  freighter  SS  Libertad  was  reported 
missing  from  her  convoy  off  the  southern  Atlantic  coast. 
Natchez  with  several  other  patrol  vessels,  was  dispatched  to  the 
scene,  guided  by  homing  signals  from  Navy  blimps.  Natchez 
found  only  three  survivors  who  related  that  their  ship  had 
been  torpedoed  and  sank  before  they  could  notify  the  convoy 
commander. 

Through  1944,  Natchez  escorted  convoys  and  performed 
ASW  patrol  duties.  While  on  convoy  duty  29  April  1945,  she 
simultaneously  received  a sonar  contact  and  sighted  the  snorkel 
of  a German  U-boat,  98  miles  east  of  Cape  Henry,  Virginia. 
Launching  an  immediate  attack,  she  was  quickly  joined  by 
three  destroyer  escorts:  Coffman  (DE-191);  Bostwick  (DE- 
103);  and  Thomas  (DE-102).  Hedgehogs  and  depth  charges 
erupted  large  areas  of  the  ocean  bottom  as  the  four  vessels 
sought  to  trap  the  enemy  submarine.  Finally  contact  was  lost 
and  a large  quantity  of  oil  was  seen  to  rise  to  the  surface,  in- 
dicating destruction  of  the  U-boat.  German  sources,  at  the 
end  of  the  war,  substantiated  that  U-5J^8  had  gone  down  as  a 
result  of  this  attack. 

At  the  end  of  the  war,  Natchez  was  stilt  patrolling  in  the 
Atlantic.  She  returned  to  Charleston,  S.C.,  29  June  1945  for 
inactivation  and  disposal. 

Natchez  decommissioned  11  October  1945,  and  was  delivered 
to  the  Maritime  Commission  on  19  November.  On  29  July 
1947  she  was  sold  to  Louis  Moore  of  Miami,  Florida,  who  re- 
sold her  to  the  Dominican  Republic  19  March  1948. 

Natchez  served  the  Navy  of  the  Dominican  Republic  as 
Juan  Pablo  Duarte  (F-102)  until  she  was  lost  by  sinking  in 
19.57. 

Natchez  earned  one  battle  star  for  service  in  World  War  II. 
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USS  Nathanael  Greene  (SSBN-636). 


Natchitoches 

A city  in  Louisiana;  an  Indian  word  meaning  place  where 
the  soil  is  the  color  of  red  ocher. 

(YTB-799;  dp.  283;  1.  109';  b.  31';  dr.  14';  s.  12  k.;  cpl.  12; 
cl.  Natick.) 

Natchitoches  (YTB-799)  was  laid  down  24  June  1968  by  the 
Southern  Shipbuilding  Corp,  Slidell,  Louisiana;  launched 
9 January  1969;  placed  in  service  29  May  1969;  and  assigned 
to  Boston. 

Nathan  Hale 

Nathan  Hale,  born  in  Conventry,  Connecticut,  6 June  175.5, 
graduated  from  Yale  College  in  1773.  Two  years  later,  as 
residents  of  the  colonies  pressed  for  the  rights  of  Englishmen, 
Hale,  a teacher,  was  appointed  a lieutenant  by  the  Connecticut 
General  Assembly  1 July  1775.  As  the  fight  for  English  com- 
mon rights  turned  into  one  for  independence,  he  fought  with 
the  Continental  Army  in  the  siege  of  Boston  and  was  later 
chosen  as  one  of  the  captains  of  Knowlton’s  Rangers.  Volun- 
teering as  a spy  for  General  Washington  in  the  summer  of 
1776,  he  went  to  Long  Island  disguised  as  a Dutch  school 
teacher.  On  21  September,  however,  he  was  captured.  The 
British  Commander,  General  Sir  William  Howe,  offered  him  a 
captaincy  and  ample  purse  if  he  would  change  allegiance.  Hale 
refused  and  was  sentenced  to  hang  the  following  day.  His 
jailer,  the  infamous  Provost  Marshal  William  Cunningham, 
refusing  him  a Bible,  chaplain,  or  paper  for  letters,  tauntingly 
demanded  some  last  words.  Nathan  Hale  spoke  prayerfully  for 
American  freedom,  ending  with  the  unforgettable  expression: 
“I  only  regret  that  I have  but  one  life  to  lose  for  my  country.” 

(SSB(N)-623:  dp.  7,250  (surf.),  8,250  (subm.)  ;1. 425';  b.  33';  dr. 

31'5'';  s.  20-|-k. ; cpl.  168;  a.  Polaris  mis.;  cl.  Lafayette) 

Nathan  Hale  (SSB(N)-623)  was  laid  down  2 October  1961 
by  the  Electric  Boat  Division  of  General  Dynamics  Corp., 
Groton,  Connecticut;  launched  12  January  1963;  sponsored 
by  Mrs.  George  W.  Anderson,  Jr.;  and  commissioned  23  No- 
vember 1963,  Comdr.  Joseph  W.  Russel  (Blue  Crew)  and 
Comdr.  Samuel  S.  Ellis  (Gold  Crew)  in  command. 

Following  shakedown  and  demonstration-and-system  opera- 
tions, in  the  Atlantic  Missile  Range,  Nathan  Hale  was  assigned 
to  SubRon  16  and  homeported  at  Charleston,  S.C.,  21  May 
1964.  With  two  complete,  equally  trained  crews,  rotated  at 
regular  intervals  to  maximize  patrol  “on  station”  time,  Nathan 
Hale  has,  since  that  time,  conducted  deterrent  patrols  as  a 
unit  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet. 

Nathanael  Greene 

Nathanael  Greene  was  born  27  July  1742  at  Warwick,  R.I. 
An  iron  founder  by  trade,  he  served  in  the  Rhode  Island  As- 
sembly and  in  the  Kentish  Guards.  Appointed  Brigadier  Gen- 
eral by  the  Rhode  Island  Assembly,  and  Major  General  in  the 


Continental  Army,  he  was  given  command  of  a detachment  of 
militia  at  the  siege  of  Boston  and  was  charged  with  protecting 
that  city  after  the  British  withdrawal.  He  helped  to  plan  the 
defenses  of  New  York  and  served  with  General  Washington  at 
Trenton,  Brandywine,  Germantown,  and  Valley  Forge. 
Quartermaster  General  in  1778,  he  reorganized  the  Army’s 
logistics.  He  also  fought  at  Monmouth  and  in  the  Rhode  Is- 
land campaign,  and  presided  over  the  trial  of  British  Major 
John  Andre.  In  1780  he  was  appointed  commander  of  the 
southern  forces,  winning  the  battles  of  Cowpens  and  Eutaw 
Springs  and  compelling  the  British  forces  under  Lord  Corn- 
wallis to  fall  back  on  Charleston.  He  died  in  June,  1786,  near 
Savannah,  Georgia. 

(SSB(N)-636:  dp.  7,2.50  (surf.),  8,250  (subm.);  1.  425';  b.  33'; 

dr.  31'5”;  s.  20+k.;  cpl.  168;  a.  Polaris  mis.;  cl.  Lafayette) 

Nathanael  Greene  (SSB(N)-636)  was  laid  down  21  May  1962 
at  the  Portsmouth,  N.H.,  Naval  Shipyard;  launched  12  May 
1964;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Neander  W.  Wade,  a descendent  of 
General  Nathanael  Greene;  and  commissioned  19  December 
1964,  Comdr.  Robert  E.  Crispin  and  Comdr.  William  M. 
Cossaboom  in  respective  command  of  Blue  and  Gold  crews. 

Nathanael  Greene  departed  Portsmouth  for  shakedown,  30 
December  1964,  with  Gold  crew  embarked.  They  were  relieved 
1 February  1965  by  Blue  Crew.  Her  shakedown  period  was 
followed  by  availability  at  Portsmouth,  after  which  the  sub- 
marine, with  Blue  Crew  embarked,  departed  Portsmouth  for  a 
missile  loadout  and  her  initial  Polaris  deterrent  patrol.  Rotat- 
ing her  crews  at  regular  intervals,  Nathanael  Greene  has,  since 
that  time,  conducted  deterrent  patrols  as  a unit  of  the  Atlantic 
Fleet  assigned  to  SubRon  18. 

Nathaniel  Taylor 

A former  name  retained. 

(Sch.) 

Union  side  wheel  steamer  Commodore  Perry  captured 
schooner  Nathaniel  Taylor  in  the  Pasquotank  River,  N.C., 
8 April  1863.  Although  the  schooner  was  not  sent  north  for 
adjudication,  the  Navy  purchased  her  from  the  New  York 
prize  court  19  May  1863,  and  she  was  sunk  as  an  obstruction 
at  Petit  Bois  Channel. 

Natick 

A town  in  Massachusetts. 

I 

(SP-570:  dp.  50;  1.  40';  b.  7'6”;  dr.  2'6”;  s.  17  k.;  cpl.  4) 

Yacht  Agawam  was  built  in  England;  acquired  by  the  Navy 
on  free  lease  from  Richard  T.  Crane  of  Chicago,  12  April  1917; 
renamed  Natick  and  commissioned  20  October  1917  for  use  as 
a patrol  craft  in  the  9th  Naval  District  during  World  War  I. 
After  war-time  patrol  duties,  she  was  returned  to  her  owner 
15  August  1919. 
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II 

(YTB-760:  dp.  356  (f.);  1.  109';  b.  31';  dr.  14';  s.  12  k.;  cpl.  12; 
a.  none;  cl.  Natick) 

Natick  (YTB-760)  wa.s  laid  down  1 September  1960  by- 
Southern  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Slidell,  La.;  launched  28  Febru- 
ary 1961;  completed  13  June  and  delivered  to  the  Navy 
19  June  1961. 

From  1961  to  1964  Natick  served  the  5th  Naval  District, 
Norfolk,  Va.  From  1964  into  1970  the  tug  has  performed  her 
duties  for  the  Navy  at  Holy  Loch,  Scotland. 

National  Guard 

National  Guard,  a ship  purchased  from  J.  H.  Bower  and 
Co.,  New  York,  N.Y.,  6 July  1861,  was  renamed  Guard  (q.v.) 

2 June  1866. 

Natoma 

A former  name  retained. 

(SP-666:  dp.  112;  1.  120';  b.  17'6";  dr.  5';  s.  10  k.;  a.  1 3-pdr., 
1 .30  cal.  mg.) 

Motor  boat  Natoma  was  built  by  Chas.  Seabury  & Sons, 
Morris  Heights,  N.Y. ; acquired  by  the  Navy  from  Richard 
Howe,  New  York  City  4 July  1917;  and  commissioned  23 
August  1917  to  serve  on  section  patrol  in  the  3rd  Naval  Dis- 
trict during  World  War  I.  After  the  Armistice,  Natoma  de- 
commissioned and  was  transferred  to  the  Coast  & Geodetic 
Survey  4 April  1919. 

Natoma  Bay 

A bay  in  the  Graham  Islands  off  the  southwest  coast  of 
Alaska,  approximately  45  miles  south-southwest  of  Ketchikan. 

(CVE-62:  dp.  7,800;  1.  512'3";  b.  65';  ew.  108'1";  dr.  22'6"; 

s.  17  k.;  cpl.  860;  a.  1 5",  16  40mm.,  20  20mm.,  28  ac.; 
cl.  Casablanca;  T.  S4-S2-BB3.) 

Natoma  Bay  (CVE-62)  was  laid  down  as  Begum  (MC  hull 
1099),  17  January  1943,  by  the  Kaiser  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Inc., 
Vancouver,  Washington,  under  Maritime  Commission  con- 
named  Natoma  Bay  22  January  1943;  launched  20  July  1943; 
sponsored  by  Lady  Halifax,  wife  of  the  United  Kingdom’s  am- 
bassador to  the  United  States;  and  commissioned  14  October 
1943,  Captain  Harold  L.  Meadow  in  command. 

After  shakedown  off  the  California  coast,  Natoma  Bay  per- 
formed aircraft  and  personnel  ferrying  duties  between  San  Di- 
ego and  Hawaii  for  Commander  Fleet  Air,  West  Coast,  until 

3 January  1944.  Then,  with  VC-63  embarked,  she  departed 
San  Diego  for  Pearl  Harbor,  reporting  to  ComCarDiv  24, 
5th  Amphibious  Force,  10  January.  On  23  January  she  sortied 
with  TG-51.2  for  the  invasion  of  the  Marshalls.  Between  31 
January  and  7 February,  as  positions  on  Majuro  Atoll  were 
consolidated,  CVE-62  furnished  anti-submarine  and  combat 
air  patrols  and  area  searches  for  the  attack  force.  On  8 Febru- 
ary, she  extended  her  operations  to  Wotje  and  Maloelap,  al- 
ternating for  the  remainder  of  the  month  between  those  islands 
and  Majuro. 

Departing  Majuro,  7 March,  Natoma  Bay  reached  Espiritu 
Santo  on  the  12th.  Three  days  later  she  joined  TF-37  for  air 
strikes  and  surface  bombardments  against  Kavieng,  New  Ire- 
land, 19-20  March.  She  then  cruised  to  the  north  of  the  Solo- 
mons and  New  Ireland,  providing  air  cover  for  convoys  to  and 
from  Emirau  where  an  air  base  and  a limited  naval  base  were 
being  established.  During  the  next  three  weeks,  she  continued 
to  cruise  in  the  Solomons-Bismarck  Archipelago  area  in  sup- 
port of  the  protracted  offensive  to  neutralize  the  latter  and  seal 
off  the  Japanese  fortress  at  Rabaul. 

On  19  April  she  rendezvoused  with  TF-78  and  then  steamed 
toward  New  Guinea  where  her  planes  pounded  enemy  posi- 
tions in  support  of  a three  pronged  attack  by  Allied  land  and 
naval  forces  against  Aitape,  Hollandia,  and  Tanahmerah 
Bay,  22  April.  During  and  after  the  landings,  Natoma  Bay 
launched  protective  air  patrols  and  sent  fighters  and  bombers 
to  destroy  Japanese  installations  in  the  Aitape  area.  Returning 
to  Manus  for  engine  repairs,  28  April,  she  sailed  7 May  for 
Pearl  Harbor,  arriving  18  May. 


After  loading  37  Thunderbolt  (P-47D)  fighters  of  the  7th 
Air  Force,  Natoma  Bay  departed  Pearl  Harbor  5 June  enroute 
to  the  Marianas.  Steaming  via  Eniwetok,  she  arrived  off 
Saipan  19  June  and  was  ordered  to  retire  eastward  until  the 
Battle  of  the  Philippine  Sea  was  decided.  On  the  22nd  she 
steamed  westward  and  commenced  catapulting  the  Army 
planes  toward  their  destination,  Aslito  Air  Field,  Saipan.  She 
dispatched  25  on  the  22nd  and  the  remainder  early  on  the 
23rd,  then  retired  to  a refueling  area  45  miles  east  of  Saipan. 

There  the  formation  came  under  enemy  air  attack.  Intensive 
anti-aircraft  fire  prevented  damage  to  the  main  targets, 
Natoma  Bay  and  Manila  Bay.  The  latter  ship,  with  Army 
fighters  still  on  board,  then  catapulted  those  aircraft  to  pro- 
vide protective  CAP  until  the  radar  screens  were  clear  of 
contacts. 

Natoma  Bay  returned  to  Eniwetok,  27  June,  embarked 
casualties,  and  sailed  for  San  Diego,  arriving  16  July  for  avail- 
ability, logistics  and  ferry  duty.  Between  5 and  14  September 
she  conducted  qualification  and  training  exercises  for  com- 
posite squadron  81  off  Pearl  Harbor,  and  on  the  15th,  got 
underway  for  Manus  as  a unit  of  the  3rd  Fleet.  On  3 October 
she  reached  Seeadler  Harbor  and  began  final  preparations 
for  the  invasion  of  the  Philippines. 

Assigned  to  the  Escort  Carrier  Group  (TG-77.4),  Natoma 
Bay  departed  the  Admiralties,  12  October,  for  waters  east  of 
the  Philippines.  After  weathering  stormy  seas,  14th-17th, 
she  commenced  offensive  flight  operations  on  the  18th.  Prior 
to  the  invasion,  her  planes  bombed  Japanese  positions  and 
conducted  strafing  runs  against  enemy  vehicles  and  small 
craft  on  and  around  Leyte  and  Negros.  During  the  amphibious 
assault  on  the  20th,  she  launched  ground  support,  spotting, 
and  air  cover  strikes.  Then,  during  the  critical  days  following 
the  landings,  she  sent  bombers  and  fighters  to  support  the 
ground  forces. 

On  25  October,  as  Natoma  Bay,  flagship  of  Rear  Admiral 
Stump,  CTU  77.4.2  (“Taffy  2”),  cruised  off  the  eastern  en- 
trance to  Leyte  Gulf,  the  Japanese  launched  a tri-force  offen- 
sive to  drive  the  Allies  from  Leyte,  and  from  the  Philippines. 
During  the  early  morning  hours,  the  enemy’s  Southern  Force 
was  soundly  defeated  in  Surigao  Strait.  Surviving  Japanese 
ships  retreated  into  the  Mindanao  Sea  pursued  by  destroyers, 
PT  boats,  and  after  sunrise,  by  carrier  based  aircraft. 

At  0658,  “Taffy  3,”  (6  CVEs,  3 DDs,  and  4 DEs)  cruising 
off  Samar  under  Rear  Admiral  C.  Sprague,  was  attacked  by 
the  vastly  more  powerful  Japanese  Center  Force  (4  BBs,  6 
CAs,  2 CLs,  12  DDs)  under  Admiral  Kurita.  At  0701,  having 
ordered  all  operational  planes  launched,  Adm.  Sprague  re- 
quested any  available  assistance.  Admiral  Ozawa’s  Northern 
Force,  however,  had  already  accomplished  its  mission — Ad- 
miral Halsey’s  TF-38  had  been  drawn  off  to  the  north.  The 
cruisers  and  battleships  under  Admiral  Oldendorf  were  re- 
plenishing after  their  battle  in  Surigao  Strait.  Help  could  only 
come  from  the  south.  At  0702,  “Taffy  2,”  20  miles  to  the  south- 
south  east,  responded  and  by  0708  all  available  planes  were 
enroute.  Those  already  dispatched  on  routine  missions  were 
recalled. 

In  the  running  battle  which  ensued,  the  determination  of 
self-sacrificing  destroyers  and  destroyer  escorts  of  “Taffy  3” 
and  fighters  and  bombers  of  the  three  Taffies  resulted  in  an 
almost  unbelievable,  but  necessary,  victory  in  the  Battle  off 
Samar. 

Ordered  not  to  concentrate  on  any  particular  ship,  but  to 
cripple  as  many  as  possible,  planes  from  Natoma  Bay  con- 
ducted two  strikes  against  the  enemy  within  an  hour  and  a 
half.  At  0926  a third  strike,  with  500  pound  SAP  bombs  in 
lieu  of  torpedoes,  was  launched.  At  1118,  a fourth  strike  was 
sent  off  to  push  the  maneuvering  enemy  away  from  Leyte 
Gulf  but  with  neither  torpedoes  nor  armor  piercing  bombs 
aboard,  the  planes  took  off  carrying  only  general  purpose 
bombs  and  depth  charges.  At  noon,  Natoma  Bay’s  fighters, 
launched  previously  for  CAP,  were  landed,  rearmed  and  sent 
up  again.  At  1256  and  at  1508,  the  5th  and  6th  strikes  were 
launched  to  further  pursue  the  enemy  as  it  retreated  toward 
San  Bernadino  Strait.  Fighter  planes,  armed  with  250  pound 
general  purpose  bombs,  were  among  those  dispatched  with 
the  last  strike. 

At  the  end  of  that  fateful  day’s  operations,  TG  77.4,  with 
“Taffy  3”  bearing  the  brunt  of  the  damage,  had  turned  back 
the  Japanese  Force.  Praise  for  the  escort  carrier  group  was 
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unbounded.  They  had  . . accomplished  a task  that  only  a 
large  carrier  task  force  should  be  expected  to  undertake  . . 
Naloma  Bay’s  contribution  to  the  earning  of  this  praise  in- 
cluded 1 heavy  cruiser  sunk,  1 torpedo  plane  shot  down,  and 
hits  on  1 battleship,  3 heavy  cruisers,  2 light  cruisers  and  1 
destroyer. 

The  following  morning,  26  October,  Naloma  Bay’s  planes, 
continuing  to  pound  the  enemy,  assisted  in  the  sinking  of  a 
light  cruiser  and  her  accompanying  destroyer  in  the  Visayan 
Sea  and  then  resumed  support  of  ground  forces  on  Leyte.  On 
the  27th,  her  fighters  strafed  Japanese  vessels  in  Ormoc  Bay 
and  then  swung  over  Samar  where  they  downed  a “Tony.”  A 
“Nell”  was  bagged  on  the  28th  and  on  the  30th  the  CVE 
sailed  for  Seeadler  Harbor,  arriving  4 November. 

Naloma  Bay  got  underway  for  Kossol  Roads  27  November 
and  departed  from  there  10  December  to  provide  air  cover  for 
the  Mindoro  invasion  convoys  as  they  transited  the  Mindanao 
and  Sulu  Seas.  On  the  13th,  kamikazes  from  Negros  attacked 
the  formation.  Eleven  were  shot  down,  but  three  pressed  home 
the  attack.  Two  were  downed  by  anti-aircraft  fire,  but  the 
third  scored  on  the  destroyer  Haraden.  Japanese  aerial  attacks 
continued  on  the  14th  and  Naloma  Bay’s  fighters  added  7 
“Zekes”  to  their  total. 

During  and  after  the  Mindoro  landings,  15  December, 
Naloma  Bay  provided  air  cover  and  ground  support,  protecting 
screening  vessels  from  kamikazes  and  strafing  Japanese  posi- 
tions. After  recovering  her  planes  on  the  16th,  she  retired  to 
Kossol  Roads,  thence  to  Manus,  returning  to  the  Palaus  at 
the  end  of  the  month. 

On  1 January  1945,  Naloma  Bay,  reassigned  to  CARDIV 
25,  sortied  once  again  with  ships  of  an  attack  force,  the  target 
this  time,  Luzon.  There,  after  battling  enemy  nuisance  and 
suicide  raiders  enroute,  she,  with  5 other  CVEs,  provided  air 
cover  for  the  Bombardment  and  Fire  Support  Group  prior  to 
the  landings,  and  direct  air  support  ahead  of  the  amphibious 
troops  after  the  assault  in  the  San  Fabian  area.  Between  the 
10th  and  the  17th  her  continuous  direct  air  support  missions 
resulted  in  the  damage  and  destruction  of  bridges,  fuel  and 
ammunition  dumps,  barracks,  roads  and  vehicles. 

After  replenishment  at  Mindoro,  Naloma  Bay  cruised  west 
of  Mindoro  until  the  29th.  She  then  moved  into  position  to 
support  amphibious  landings  on  the  west  coast  of  Zambales 
Province  and  at  Subic  Bay,  remaining  there  until  1 February. 
Her  task  group,  77.4,  then  retired,  reaching  Ulithi  on  the  5th. 

She  sortied  10  February  with  TU-52.2.1,  to  provide  air 
cover  enroute  to  and  during  the  Iwo  Jima  assault.  Between 
the  16th  and  the  19th,  her  planes  flew  123  sorties  to  prepare 
the  way  for  the  assault  marines.  On  D-day,  the  19th,  36 
sorties  provided  direct  support,  while  another  16  provided 
CAP  cover.  After  the  19th,  Naloma  Bay  expanded  her  duties 
to  include  antisubmarine  and  air  coordinator  missions,  and 
in  March,  to  anti-shipping  assignments. 

Naloma  Bay  departed  the  Volcano-Bonin  area  8 March, 
entering  Ulithi  Lagoon  on  the  11th.  There  squadron  VC-9 
replaced  VC-81  and  by  the  21st,  was  ready  for  Naloma  Bay’s 
next  operation,  Okinawa.  With  TU-52.1.1,  the  CVE  provided 
air  cover  for  the  preinvasion  bombardment  and  occupation  of 
Kerama  Retto,  24  March-1  April.  She  then  shifted  her  atten- 
tion to  Okinawa  itself.  For  the  next  three  months  except  for 
brief  repair  periods,  her  planes  bombed  and  strafed  strategic 
and  tactical  targets;  flew  observation  and  spotting,  photo- 
graphic and  propaganda  missions;  dropped  provisions  and 
munitions  in  advance  areas;  and  conducted  combat  air  and 
anti-submarine  patrols. 

At  0635,  7 June,  after  having  maneuvered  through  typhoon 
weather,  Naloma  Bay  was  closed  by  a “Zeke,”  broad  on  the 
port  quarter  and  low  on  the  water.  Changing  course,  it  came 
in  over  the  stern,  fired  incendiary  ammunition  at  the  bridge, 
and  on  reaching  the  island  structure,  nosed  over  and  crashed 
the  flight  deck.  The  engine,  propeller  and  a bomb  tore  a hole 
in  the  flight  deck,  12  by  20  feet,  while  the  explosion  of  the 
bomb  damaged  the  deck  of  the  foc’sle  and  the  anchor  windlass 
beyond  repair  and  ignited  a nearby  fighter.  Three  of  the  CVE’s 
crew  and  one  officer  of  VC-9  were  wounded.  One  ship’s  officer 
was  killed.  A second  “Zeke”  was  splashed  by  the  ship’s  port 
batteries.  The  damage  control  party  immediately  extinguished 
the  blaze  and  set  about  emergency  repairs.  The  next  strike  was 
cancelled,  but  the  following  one,  against  Miayako  Shima,  took 
place  as  scheduled  at  1030. 


On  20  June  the  escort  carrier  headed  for  Guam  for  partial 
repairs,  then  continued  on  to  the  United  States.  By  19  August, 
when  she  arrived  San  Diego,  the  war  was  over.  During  Septem- 
ber and  October  she  underwent  repairs,  alterations  and  general 
overhaul,  after  which  she  reported  for  duty  as  a “Magic- 
Carpet”  transport.  During  November  and  early  December  she 
carried  servicemen  from  the  Philippines  to  California,  then 
after  detachment,  29  December,  she  was  transferred  to  the 
Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet.  Reporting  20  February  1946,  she  de- 
commissioned 20  May,  berthing  at  Norfolk.  In  October  1949, 
she  was  reassigned  to  the  Boston  Reserve  Group.  Reclassified 
CVU-62  on  12  June  1955,  she  was  declared  unfit  for  further 
service  in  19.58  and  her  name  was  struck  from  the  Naval 
Register  on  1 September.  She  was  sold  30  July  1959  for  scrap. 

Naloma  Bay  earned  7 battle  stars  for  her  World  War  II 
service. 

Natoya 

A former  name  retained. 

(SP-396:  t.  12;  1.  44'6”;  b.  97";  dr.  4';  s.  10  k.;  cpl.  9;  a.  1 
1-pdr.) 

Naloya  (SP-396),  a wooden  motor  boat  built  in  1909,  was 
acquired  by  the  Navy  11  June  1917  from  R.  M.  Haddock, 
Ossining,  N.Y. ; and  commissioned  at  New  York  11  June  1917. 

During  World  War  I,  Naloya  operated  in  New  York  Harbor 
on  section  patrol  until  decommissioning  for  repairs  11  January 
1918.  Recommissioned  18  May  1918,  she  resumed  patrol  duty 
until  after  the  Armistice,  decommissioning  18  December  1919. 
She  was  transferred  to  the  Treasury  Department  for  duty 
with  the  Customs  Service  12  April  1919. 

Natrona 

A county  in  Wyoming. 

(APA-214:  dp.  6,873;  1.  455';  b.  62';  dr.  28'1";  s.  17  k.;  cpl. 

536;  a.  1 5",  12  40mm.;  cl.  Haskell;  T.  VC2-S-AP5) 

Nalrona  (APA-211),  was  laid  down  as  MC  hull  562  under 
Maritime  Commission  contract  30  June  1944  by  the  Perma- 
nente  Metals  Corp.,  Richmond,  California;  launched  27  Sep- 
tember 1944;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Anna  Louise  Spigler;  acquired 
and  commissioned  by  the  Navy  8 November  1944,  Capt. 
Eric  E.  Winquist  in  command. 

Following  shakedown  off  Southern  California,  Nalrona 
sailed  for  Hawaii,  3 January  1945,  as  a unit  of  Transport 
Squadron  17.  At  Pearl  Harbor  she  debarked  marines;  loaded 
men  and  equipment  of  the  806th  Engineering  Battalion;  and 
continued  her  westward  passage  on  the  16th.  By  1 February 
she  reached  Saipan,  debarked  her  passengers  and  cargo,  and 
sailed  to  Ulithi.  There  she  took  on  marine  night  fighters  and 
sailed  for  Leyte  to  prepare  for  operation  “Iceberg,”  the  in- 
vasion of  the  Ryukyus. 

On  21  March,  Nalrona,  with  marine  night  fighters  and  77th 
Infantry  Division  men  and  equipment  on  board,  departed 
Dulag  in  TG  51.1.  Early  on  the  26th  she  arrived  off  Kerama 
Retto  and  proceeded  to  area  “Jig.”  At  0539  she  lowered 
away  nine  wave  guide  boats,  then  moved  to  “Transport  Area 
Fox”  where  at  0705  she  had  her  first  experience  with  Japanese 
kamikazes.  After  that  air  attack  she  moved  to  “Inner  Trans- 
port Area  George”  to  commence  discharging  her  cargo  of  fuel 
and  ammunition  into  small  craft.  At  1951  she  proceeded  to  the 
night  retirement  area. 

Until  the  30th  Nalrona  continued  daylight  replenishment 
of  small  craft  in  area  “George,”  with  nightly  retirements.  On  1 
April,  Okinawa  was  invaded  and  on  the  2nd  the  Kerama 
Retto  anchorage  was  the  scene  of  a 13  hour  battle  against 
suicide  planes,  swimmers  and  boats.  On  the  6th,  the  anchorage 
was  subjected  to  its  most  severe  kamikaze  attack,  during 
which  Nalrona  bagged  her  first  unassisted  kill. 

On  the  7th,  she  completed  unloading  77th  Division  cargo. 
The  following  day  she  crossed  to  the  Hagushi  Beach  area  of 
Okinawa  to  debark  the  Marine  night  fighters  and  then  re- 
turned to  Kerama  Retto  to  transport  the  C.O.,  General  Bruce, 
and  staff  of  the  77th  Division  to  the  same  location. 

Between  14  April  and  10  July,  Nalrona  remained  anchored 
at  Kerama  Retto,  serving  as  station  and  receiving  ship.  She 
also  acted  as  Fleet  Post  Office,  headquarters  for  ComDesRon 
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2 and  ComRepDesPac,  Fleet  Replacement  Center,  Fog  Oil 
coordinator  and  distributor,  and  subsistence  center  for  crews 
of  damaged  and  sunken  ships.  On  10  July,  the  transport  shifted 
to  Buckner  Bay  and  on  the  15th  departed  for  the  U.S.,  a 
veteran  of  16  weeks  and  208  air  attacks  in  Okinawan  waters. 

Natrona  arrived  San  Francisco  5 August.  Celebrating  the 
end  of  the  war  there,  she  got  underway  again  on  the  20th  on 
the  first  of  two  extended  transpacific  runs  carrying  replace- 
ment troops  to  forward  areas,  occupation  troops  to  Japan, 
and  returning  veterans  to  the  United  States.  On  13  January 
1946,  she  completed  her  second  cruise  at  San  Pedro.  Moving 
to  Mare  Island,  she  underwent  inactivation  overhaul,  and  on 
29  July  decommissioned  and  entered  the  Pacific  Reserve 
Fleet  at  Stockton,  California.  She  remained  at  Stockton  until 
struck  from  the  Navy  List  and  transferred  to  the  Maritime 
Administration  1 October  1958.  She  has  since  remained 
berthed  at  Suisun  Bay  as  a unit  of  the  MARAD  National 
Defense  Reserve  Fleet. 

Natrona  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II  service. 


Naubuc 

A town  in  Hartford  County,  Connecticut,  the  name  of 
which  is  thought  to  be  a corruption  of  an  Indian  word  “up- 
auk”  meaning  flooded  over  or  over-flowing. 

I 

(Mon.:  dp.  1,175;  1.  225':  b.  45'3";  dr.  7'1”;  s.  9 k.;  a.  2 
Xl-inch  D.  sb.;  cl.  Casco) 

The  first  Naubuc,  laid  down  as  a light-draft  monitor  at 
Perine’s  Union  Iron  Works,  Williamsburgh,  N.Y.,  was 
launched  19  October  1864.  However,  as  with  others  of  her 
class,  she  was  of  faulty  design  and  was  found  to  be  unsea- 
worthy prior  to  her  completion.  She  was  then  converted  to  a 
torpedo  boat,  4th  rate,  with  one  Xl-inch  Dahlgren  smooth- 
bore, and  Wood-Lay  spar  torpedo  equipment.  Commissioned 
27  March  1865,  Acting  Master  Gilbert  Dayton  in  command, 
she  saw  no  service  and  on  27  June  1865  was  ordered  to  be  laid 
up  at  the  New  York  Navy  Yard.  In  1869,  while  at  the  Navy 
Yard,  she  was  renamed  twice:  Gorgon,  15  June;  and  Minne- 
tonka, 10  August.  In  1875,  she  was  broken  up  by  Harlan  and 
Hollingsworth,  Wilmington,  Del. 

II 

(AN-84:  dp.  545;  1.  168'6”;  b.  33'10";  dr.  10'9";  s.  12  k.;  cpl. 

46;  a.  1 3";  cl.  Cohoes) 

The  second  Naubuc  (AN-84)  was  laid  down  31  December 
1943  as  (YN-109)  by  the  Marine  Iron  and  Shipbuilding  Co., 
Duluth,  Minnesota;  launched  15  April  1944;  sponsored  by 
Mrs.  Harold  E.  Ford;  and  commissioned  15  March  1945,  Lt. 
(jg.)  W.  M.  Bauer  in  command. 

Following  a delayed  shakedown  off  the  East  Coast,  Naubuc 
departed  Boston  24  April  1945,  enroute  to  California.  Arriving 
at  San  Pedro,  7 June,  she  completed  intensive  net  training 
drills  and  headed  west,  anchoring  in  Pearl  Harbor  17  July. 
By  1 August  she  was  at  Eniwetok,  whence  she  continued  on 
to  the  Philippines,  performing  her  specialized  services  of  laying 
and  tending  protective  nets  around  ships  and  across  harbor 
entrances  at  Leyte  until  after  the  cessation  of  hostilities.  En- 
coute  to  CONUS  in  October,  she  stopped  at  Kwajalein  and 
Pearl  Harbor,  arriving  at  San  Francisco  1 December. 

On  completion  of  an  abbreviated  tour  in  the  Canal  Zone, 
Naubus  reported  at  San  Diego  2 January  1946,  for  duty  in  the 
11th  Naval  District.  Ordered  to  Seattle  for  inactivation  the 
following  month,  she  decommissioned  and  entered  the  19th 
Fleet,  at  Astoria,  6 September  1946.  She  remained  in  the 
Columbia  River  Group,  Pacific  Reserve  Fleet,  until  struck 
from  the  Naval  Vessel  Register  1 September  1962.  She  was 
then  transferred  to  the  custody  of  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion and  placed  in  the  National  Defense  Reserve  Fleet. 

Reaquired  five  years  later,  Naubuc  was  reinstated  to  the 
Naval  Vessel  Register  1 June  1967  and  scheduled  to  be  con- 
verted to  a Salvage  Craft  Tender.  In  March  1968  she  was  re- 
classified (ARST-4)  and  assigned  to  the  13th  Naval  District 
for  conversion. 


Naugatuck 

An  Indian  word  meaning  “one  tree”  or  “fork  of  the  river.” 
I 

(ScStr.:  t.  192;  1.  110';  b.  20';  dr.  6';  a.  1 gun) 

In  1841  the  sons  of  Col.  John  Stevens  of  Hoboken,  New 
Jersey,  proposed  to  the  Navy  Department  the  construction 
of  an  ironclad  vessel  of  high  speed,  with  screw  propellers  and 
all  machinery  below  the  water  line.  This  proposal  was  ac- 
cepted and  an  Act  of  Congress,  approved  14  April  1842  author- 
ized the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  contract  for  the  construction 
of  a shot  and  shell  proof  steamer,  to  be  built  principally  of 
iron,  on  the  Stevens  plan.  The  armor  was  to  be  4)4”  thick,  a 
thickness  believed  by  the  Stevens  to  be  sufficient  to  resist  any 
gun  then  known.  But  experiments  made  by  John  Ericsson 
with  his  big  wrought  iron  gun  proved  that  4)^''  armor  was 
insufficient,  and  the  construction  of  the  vessel  was  thus  de- 
layed. In  1854  the  builders  constructed  a larger  battery,  to  be 
plated  with  6^^''  of  iron,  but  this  in  turn  was  never  finished! 
This  was  referred  to  as  the  Stevens  Battery. 

To  demonstrate  the  practicality  of  the  plan  of  the  “Stevens 
Battery,”  the  Stevens  brothers  built  and  fitted  out  at  their 
own  expense  a small  ironclad  vessel  known  as  E.  A.  Stevens, 
or  N augatuck,  which  they  offered  to  the  Government  during 
the  Civil  War.  She  was  taken  into  the  Revenue  Service  by 
the  Treasury  Department  and  loaned  to  the  Navy.  She  oper- 
ated with  the  North  Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron  from  2 
April  until  26  May  1862.  She  exchanged  shots  with  CSS 
Merrimack  and  took  part  in  engagements  with  batteries  at 
Sewell’s  Point  and  Drewry’s  Bluff,  her  commanding  officer 
receiving  high  commendations  from  Commodore  John 
Rodgers  for  his  gallantry  and  for  the  excellent  performance  of 
his  ship.  Naugatuck  returned  to  the  Treasury  Department, 
and  on  18  August  1889,  reported  at  Baltimore,  Maryland,  to 
be  sold. 


(WYT-92:  dp.  370;  1.  110';  b.  27';  dr.  11';  sp.  11.2  k.) 

Naugatuck,  built  as  a harbor  tug  for  the  Coast  Guard  by 
Defoe  float  Works,  Bay  City,  Mich.,  was  launched  23  March 
1939.  Upon  completion,  she  commissioned  and  was  assigned 
permanent  station  at  Philadelphia,  Penna.  Upon  arrival 
at  Philadelphia  she  commenced  harbor  duties. 

Executive  Order  8929  of  1 November  1941  transferred  the 
entire  Coast  Guard  to  the  Navy.  Naugatuck  continued  her 
service  as  a tug  in  the  area  of  the  Philadelphia  harbor  through- 
out the  period  of  hostilities.  When  Executive  Order  9666  re- 
turned the  Coast  Guard  to  the  Treasury  Department,  the  tug 
remained  in  an  active  status.  Since  1946  she  has  served  in  the 
Great  Lakes  Region,  operating  chiefly  out  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 
Mich.  She  was  carried  in  the  1968  Coast  Guard  Register  as  a 
110'  B Class  medium  harbor  tug,  assigned  permanent  station 
at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich. 

II 

(YTM-753:  dp.  295;  1.  107';  b.  27';  dr.  12';  s.  12k.;  cpl.  10) 

The  second  Naugatuck  (YTM-753),  a medium  harbor  tug, 
was  taken  over  from  the  Army  in  1963.  Built  as  LT-1964  by 
the  Higgins  Co.,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  in  1953,  she  served 
the  Army  until  acquired  by  the  Navy  in  1962,  on  a loan  basis. 
The  Navy  assumed  permanent  possession  the  next  year,  and 
effective  21  January  1963  the  tug  was  named  and  reclassified 
Naugatuck  (YTM-753). 

Assigned  duties  in  the  3rd  Naval  District,  she  continues  to 
provide  services  in  the  New  York  Harbor  area  into  1970. 

Naumkeag 

A former  name  retained. 

(StwStr:  t.  148;  1.  154'4'';  b.  30'5'';  dph.  4'6";  dr.  5'6”;  s.  6 
mph. ; a.  2 30-pdr.  P.r.,  4 24-pdrs.) 

Naumkeag,  a wooden  stern-wheel  steamboat  built  at  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio  early  in  1863,  was  purchased  by  the  Navy  at 
Cairo,  111.  14  April  1863  from  Allen  Collier;  and  commissioned 
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at  Mound  City,  111.  16  April  1863,  Lt.  Comdr.  George  Brown 
in  command. 

The  Civil  War  in  the  west  was  largely  a struggle  to  control 
the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries  which  united  vast  reaches 
of  the  Confederacy.  As  determined  Federal  forces  wiped  out 
Southern  naval  power  on  these  inland  waters,  and  finally 
won  unbroken  possession  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  with  the 
conquest  of  Vicksburg,  the  South  selected  cavalry  raids  and 
guerilla  tactics  as  the  most  promising  means  of  snatching  their 
fruits  of  victory  from  the  North.  On  7 July  1863,  three  days 
after  Vicksburg  surrendered.  Brig.  Gen.  John  H.  Morgan, 
CSA,  attacked  Union  positions  on  the  upper  Ohio  and  cap- 
tured Union  steamers  John  T.  McCombs  and  Alice  Dean.  He 
crossed  the  river  at  Brandenburg  and  raced  east  through 
southern  Indiana  and  Ohio — burning  bridges,  tearing  up  rail- 
roads, destroying  Federal  public  property,  and  terrifying  the 
countryside. 

Learning  of  the  attack  the  next  day,  Lt.  Comdr.  Le  Royo 
Fitch,  the  Union  naval  commander  in  the  region,  ordered  his 
ships  up  river  in  pursuit  of  the  raiders.  Naumkeag  joined  the 
chase  on  the  10th.  On  the  19th,  the  gunboats  caught  up  with 
Morgan  at  a ford  above  Buffington  Island  some  250  miles 
east  of  Cincinnati  and  attacked,  forcing  the  Southerners  to 
flee  up  river  leaving  their  wounded  and  foot  soldiers  behind 
to  be  captured.  The  Union  ships  followed  Morgan’s  troops 
until  stopped  by  shallow  water. 

Naumkeag  continued  to  operate  on  the  western  rivers 
through  the  end  of  the  war.  She  decommissioned  at  Mound 
City  11  August  1865,  and  was  sold  at  public  auction  there  to 
Charles  F.  Dumont  17  August  1865. 

She  redocumented  as  Montgomery  16  September  1865  and 
served  on  the  rivers  of  the  South  until  destroyed  by  fire  at 
Erie,  Ala.  19  January  1867. 

Nauset 

An  Indian  tribe  of  Algonquian  stock  once  resident  on  Cape 
Cod;  an  inlet  on  the  east  coast  of  Cape  Cod  near  Orleans. 

(AT-89;  dp.  1,270;  1.  205';  b.  38'6";  dr.  16';  s.  16  k.;  cpl.  96; 
a.  1 3";  cl.  Navajo) 

Nauset  (AT-89)  was  laid  down  10  August  1942  by  the 
Cramp  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania; 
launched  7 September  1942;  and  commissioned  2 March 
1943;  Lt.  (j.g.)  H.  K.  Wombacher  in  command. 

Following  shakedown  off  the  mid- Atlantic  and  New  Eng- 
land coasts,  Nauset  departed  Norfolk,  28  April,  and  sailed, 
via  Bermuda,  to  Mers-el-Kebir,  Algeria,  arriving  26  May. 
There  she  performed  towing  and  salvage  operations  along  the 
North  African  coast.  Detached  in  early  July,  she  departed 
Bizerte  on  the  8th  and  steamed  eastward  to  participate  in  the 
invasion  of  Sicily.  On  the  10th  she  joined  the  “Cent”  Attack 
Force  and  anchored  less  than  three  miles  off  the  Scoglitti 
beaches  to  await  calls  for  assistance. 

Heavy  surf,  indefinite  landmarks,  and  inexperienced  boat 
crews  took  their  toll,  keeping  Nauset  busy  for  the  next  two 
weeks:  at  first  in  the  Scoglitti  area,  then  at  Licata  and  Gela. 
By  the  end  of  the  month  her  operational  area  had  expanded 
to  Palermo,  whence  she  departed,  in  mid-August,  to  tow 
Shubrick  to  Malta  for  repairs.  Back  in  Sicilian  waters  within  a 
week,  she  continued  salvage  operations  and  towing  services 
from  the  southern  beaches  to  Palermo  until  the  23rd.  On  the 
24th,  Nauset  arrived  at  Bizerte,  completed  several  local  salvage 
and  towing  assignments,  and  then  staged  for  her  last  opera- 
tion “Avalanche,”  with  Salerno  its  target. 

On  7 September,  Nauset  departed  the  Tunisian  coast  with  a 
Royal  Navy  boat  crew  as  passengers,  their  boat,  an  LCA(HR) 
— assault  craft  equipped  with  hedgehog  projectors  as  deck 
cargo,  and  hedgehogs  and  dynamite  in  her  holds.  Escaping 
damage  during  aerial  attacks  on  the  8th,  the  tug  arrived  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  US  lowering  position  soon  after  “D-day,”  9 
September,  began.  Moving  further  in  toward  the  “Uncle” 
beaches,  AT-89  commenced  lowering  the  LCA(HR),  and  by 
0230,  the  British  craft  had  shoved  off  to  explode  her  hedgehog 
charges  in  the  shallow  waters  off  the  beaches,  thus,  hopefully, 
clearing  the  area  of  mines.  Nauset,  in  the  meantime,  stood  by 
to  await  the  craft’s  return  for  replenishment. 

At  0430,  the  Luftwaffe  paid  its  first  visit  to  the  Allied 
vessels.  Forty  minutes  later  enemy  aircraft  again  flew  over 


the  ships  in  the  Gulf  of  Salerno.  Bombs,  from  a plane  heard, 
but  not  seen,  exploded  in  close  proximity  to  the  tug.  Fire  en- 
veloped Nauset’s  entire  boat  deck  and  broke  out  in  the  motor 
and  generator  rooms,  cutting  all  power.  She  began  to  list 
heavily  to  port  and  without  pressure  in  the  fire  plugs,  the  fires 
spread  quickly. 

The  tug  Intent,  followed  by  Narragansett,  immediately 
joined  in  the  battle  to  save  the  ship,  attaching  tow  lines  and 
turning  on  their  fire  hoses,  they  stood  in  toward  the  nearest 
beach.  Burned  and  wounded  men  were  soon  transferred  to 
Intent,  while  the  uninjured  continued  the  battle.  The  deck 
fires  were  extinguished,  but  those  below  raged.  Flooding  soon 
broached  the  critical  point  and  Nauset  was  abandoned. 

After  abandonment,  the  tug  righted  itself  to  a 20°  list, 
raising  hopes  for  saving  the  ship.  The  captain,  Lt.  Joseph 
Orleck,  the  first  lieutenant  and  the  chief  bos’n  reboarded  her 
to  make  lines  fast  from  Narragansett.  Within  seconds,  however, 
a final  explosion,  probably  caused  by  a mine,  rocked  the  ship. 
Nauset  broke  in  two  and  sank,  taking  the  captain  and  the  first 
lieutenant  with  her. 

Of  her  wartime  complement  of  113,  18  were  known  dead  or 
missing  and  41  suffered  severe  injuries. 

Nauset  received  two  battle  stars  for  her  brief  service  in 
World  War  II. 

Nausett 

A misspelling,  common  until  the  1870’s,  of  Nauset,  an  inlet 
on  the  east  coast  of  Cape  Cod.  The  misspelling  was  perpetu- 
ated with  the  naming  of  later  ships  for  the  first  Nausett. 

I 

(Mon.:  dp.  1,487;  1.225';  b.  45';  dr.  6'6”;  s.  5 k.;  cpl.  60;  a. 

2 Xl-inch  D.  sb.;  cl.  Casco) 

The  first  Nausett,  a light  draft  monitor,  built  by  Donald 
McKay,  South  Boston,  Massachusetts,  was  launched  26 
April  1865,  and  commissioned  10  August  1865,  Acting  Master 
Wm.  U.  Grozier  in  command. 

Delayed  by  changes  in  design  necessary  to  make  her  sea- 
worthy, Nausett,  intended  for  use  in  the  rivers,  bays,  and 
shallow  coastal  waters  of  the  Confederacy,  was  not  completed 
in  time  to  serve  in  the  Civil  War.  Soon  after  her  commission- 
ing, she  steamed  to  New  York,  where  she  decommissioned,  24 
August  1865,  and  was  laid  up  at  the  New  York  Navy  Yard. 
She  remained  in  ordinary  at  New  York  for  10  years,  during 
which  time  she  was  renamed  twice:  Aetna,  15  June  1869;  and 
Nausett,  again,  10  August  1869.  In  August  1875,  she  was 
broken  up  by  John  Roach  of  New  York. 

II 

The  second  Nausett  (YT-35),  a wooden  tug,  was  commis- 
sioned as  Carl  R.  Gray  (q.v.),  5 October  1918.  She  was  re- 
named Nausett  24  November  1920. 

III 

(IX-190:  dp.  4,  496;  1.  453';  b.  56') 

The  third  Nausett  (IX-190),  a tanker  completed  in  April, 
1918,  by  the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Alameda,  Cali- 
fornia, served  the  Atlantic  Refining  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania,  as  W.  M.  Irish  until  acquired  in  early  October 
1944  by  WSA  for  Navy  use  as  a mobile  floating  storage  unit. 
Renamed  Nausett  29  (Jctober  1944,  she  was  accepted  by  the 
Navy  on  a bare  boat  charter  and  commissioned  at  Pearl 
Harbor,  8 January  1945.  On  further  inspection,  necessary 
alterations  were  deemed  too  expensive  to  warrant  the  expendi- 
ture. In  June,  Nausett  was  placed  in  reduced  commission  pend- 
ing her  return  to  WSA  on  the  West  Coast.  On  23  September 
1945,  she  arrived  at  San  Francisco,  where  she  decommissioned 
and  was  delivered  to  WSA,  12  (Jctober  1945.  Twelve  days 
later  she  was  struck  from  the  Navy  Register. 

IV 

(ACM-15:  dp.  910;  1.  189';  b.  37';  dr.  12';  s.  12  k.;  cpl.  135; 
cl.  ACM-11) 

Originally  built  as  a mine  planter  for  the  U.S.  Army, 
auxiliary  mine  layer  ACM-15  was  transferred  to  the  custody 
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of  the  Navy  in  March  1951.  Never  commissioned,  ACM-15 
was  first  berthed  at  Charleston  as  a unit  of  the  Atlantic  Re- 
serve Fleet.  Later  moved  to  Green  Cove  Springs,  Florida, 
she  remained  in  reserve  until  struck  from  the  Navy  List,  1 
July  1960.  During  that  time  she  was  redesignated  MMA-15, 
7 February  1955,  and  named  Nausett,  1 May  1955.  After 
being  struck,  Nausett  was  stripped  and  sold,  17  May  1961, 
to  Caribbean  Enterprises,  Inc.,  Miami,  Florida. 

Naushon 

A former  name  retained. 

(SP-517:  t.  135;  1.  154'3";  b.  18'5";  dr.  7'6";  s.  13  k.;  a.  2 
6-pdrs.,  2 .30  cal.  mgs.) 

Naushon,  a steel  hulled  yacht,  formerly  named  Oneonota 
and  Norman,  was  built  in  1895  by  John  Roach  & Co.,  Chester, 
Pennsylvania;  acquired  by  the  Navy  from  J.  Shewan,  Brook- 
lyn, N.Y.,  31  August  1917  for  use  on  section  patrol  during 
World  War  I;  and  commissioned  21  February  1918.  After 
war-time  service  in  the  7th  Naval  District,  she  was  struck 
from  the  Naval  Register  13  June  1919  and  sold  to  Jose 
Frauquia  & Co.,  Tampa,  Florida,  17  November  1920. 

Nautilus 

A Greek  derivative  meaning  sailor  or  ship;  a tropical  mol- 
lusk  having  a many  chambered,  spiral  shell  with  a pearly 
interior. 

I 

(Sch.;  dp.  185;  1.  87'6";  b.  23'8";  cpl.  103';  a.  12  6-pdr. 
carronades) 

The  first  Nautilus,  built  in  1799  as  a merchant  vessel  by 
Mr.  Henry  Spencer  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland,  was 
purchased  by  the  Navy  in  May,  1803,  at  Baltimore,  Mary- 
land, from  Mr.  Thomas  Tennant;  and  commissioned  24  June 
1803,  Lt.  Richard  Somers  in  command. 

Nautilus  sailed  to  Hampton  Roads,  whence  she  got  under- 
way on  30  June  for  the  Mediterranean,  carrying  dispatches 
for  the  squadron  stationed  there  assigned  to  protect  the  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States  and  its  citizens  residing  or  trading 
in  that  area,  and  threatened  at  that  time  by  the  Barbary 
States. 

Nautilus  arrived  at  Gibraltar  27  July  and  departed  again 
on  the  31st  to  deliver  dispatches  to  Captain  John  Rodgers  in 
John  Adams,  then  returned  to  Gibraltar  to  await  the  arrival 
of  Commodore  Edward  Preble,  in  Constitution,  and  join  his 
squadron.  Constitution  arrived  at  Gibraltar  12  September, 
and  after  provisioning,  the  squadron,  less  Philadelphia, 
sailed  6 October  with  vessels  of  Capt.  Rodgers’s  squadron  to 
Tangier.  This  display  of  naval  strength  induced  the  Emperor 
of  Morocco  to  renew  the  treaty  of  1786. 

On  the  31st,  the  Tripolitans  captured  Philadelphia  and  the 
squadron’s  interests  were  focused  on  Tripoli  and  Tunis.  Using 
Syracuse  as  their  rendezvous  point,  the  vessels  appeared  off 
Tunis  and  Tripoli  at  different  times  between  November 
1803,  and  May  1804.  In  February  1804,  as  Lt.  Decatur 
daringly  sailed  Intrepid  into  Tripoli  harbor  and  burned  the 
captured  Philadelphia,  Nautilus  cruised  off  Tunis. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  month  Nautilus  retired  to  Syracuse, 
returning  to  Tripoli  in  mid-March.  During  May  and  June 
she  repaired  at  iXIessina.  Departing  5 July,  she  joined  Con- 
stitution off  Tripoli  on  the  25th.  During  August  and  early 
September,  she  took  part  in  the  siege  of  Tripoli  and  saw 
action  in  five  general  attacks  between  3 August  and  3 Septem- 
ber. For  the  next  five  months  she  continued  to  cruise  off 
Tripoli  and  Tunis,  retiring  periodically  to  Syracuse  and  Malta, 
whence  in  February  1805,  she  sailed  to  Leghorn  to  acquire  a 
new  mainmast. 

On  27  April,  she  arrived  off  Derne  to  participate  in  the  at- 
tack, capture,  and  occupation  of  that  town.  She  remained 
until  17  May,  during  which  time  she  provided  cover  for  the 
forces  of  Hamet  Caramanli,  Bashaw  of  Tripoli,  as  they  went 
into  action  against  the  army  of  Hamet’s  brother  Yusuf,  who 
had  overthrown  Hamet  and  assumed  his  title.  Departing  on 
the  17th,  Nautilus  retired  to  Malta  with  dispatches  and 
casualties.  At  the  end  of  the  month  she  returned  to  Tripoli 


and  on  10  June  hostilities  ceased  with  the  signing  of  a peace 
treaty. 

Nautilus  remained  in  the  Mediterranean  for  a year  after 
the  treaty  went  into  effect,  conducting  operations  from  Malta 
and  Gibraltar.  In  the  spring  of  1806  she  was  assigned  to 
Algiers  for  dispatch  duty,  sailing  in  June  for  the  United 
States.  Arriving  at  Washington,  D.C.,  in  mid-July,  she  en- 
tered the  Navy  Yard  there  and  was  placed  in  ordinary.  Re- 
activated in  1808,  she  was  employed  on  the  East  Coast  until 
entering  the  Navy  Yard  again  in  1810.  Then  altered  to  a brig, 
with  a battery  of  12  18-pdr.  carronades,  she  recommissioned 
in  1811  and  joined  the  squadron  commanded  by  Stephen 
Decatur. 

The  following  year  war  with  England  broke  out  and  on  17 
July  1812,  Nautilus  gained  the  dubious  distinction  of  being 
the  first  vessel  lost  on  either  side.  Captured  off  northern  New 
Jersey  by  a squadron  built  around  Shannon  (38  guns),  Africa 
(64  guns),  and  Aeolus  (32  guns),  the  brig  was  taken  into  pos- 
session for  the  use  of  the  King’s  service. 

II 

(Sch.:  1.  76';  b.  19') 

The  second  Nautilus,  the  first  ship  designed  for  the  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey,  was  completed  in  1838.  Until  the  spring 
of  1844  she  carried  out  surveys  for  the  Commerce  Department 
in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  along  the  Atlantic  Coast,  operating 
under  Mr.  F.  R.  Hossler  (1838-1843)  and  Dr.  A.  D.  Bache 
(1843-1844).  In  April  1844,  although  still  a Coast  and  Geo- 
detic Survey  ship,  she  was  put  under  the  command  of  Lt. 
G.  M.  Bache,  USN,  to  undertake  surveys  for  the  Navy.  Three 
years  later  she  was  taken  over  by  the  Navy  for  temporary 
duties  during  the  War  with  Mexico,  as  light  draft  vessels 
were  needed  for  operations  off  the  Gulf  coast.  Such  vessels, 
with  their  ability  to  ride  over  the  sandbars  frequently  found 
at  the  entrances  to  harbors  on  that  coast,  and  to  patrol  be- 
tween those  harbors  close  to  shore,  facilitated  combined 
operations  and  the  Navy’s  important  duty  of  providing 
General  Taylor  with  a secure  line  of  communications  in  the 
Gulf. 

Nautilus  was  returned  to  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey 
in  July  1848  and  performed  survey  duties  for  that  agency 
until  1859. 


The  submarine  (SS-29)  was  originally  laid  down  as  Nautilus 
23  March  1911,  however,  her  name  was  changed  to  H-2 
(q.v.)  on  17  November  1911,  before  she  was  launched. 

Ill 

(SS-168:  dp.  2,730  (surf.),  3,960  (subm.);  1.  371';  b.  33'3";  dr. 

15'9"  (mean);  s.  17  k.  (surf.),  8 k.  (subm.);  cpl.  88;  a.  10 
21"  tt.,  2 6",  2 .30  cal.  mg.;  cl.  Narwhal) 

The  third  Nautilus,  originally  named  V-6  and  designated 
SF-9,  was  redesignated  SC-2,  11  February  1925;  laid  down 
10  May  1927  by  the  Navy  Yard,  Mare  Island,  Vallejo,  Calif.; 
launched  15  March  1930;  sponsored  by  Miss  Joan  Keesling; 
commissioned  1 July  1930,  Lt.  Comdr.  Thomas  J.  Doyle,  Jr., 
in  command;  renamed  Nautilus  19  February  1931;  and  re- 
designated SS-168  on  1 July  1931. 

V-6  operated  out  of  New  London,  conducting  special  sub- 
mergence tests,  until  March  of  1931.  Then,  with  the  name 
Nautilus,  she  proceeded  to  Pearl  Harbor  where  she  became 
Flagship  of  SubDiv  12.  Reassigned  to  SubDiv  13  at  San  Diego, 
1935-1938,  then  re-homeported  at  Pearl  Harbor,  she  main- 
tained a regular  schedule  of  training  activities  and  fleet  exer- 
cises and  problems  throughout  the  decade.  In  July  1941  she 
entered  the  Mare  Island  Naval  Shipyard  for  modernization — 
radio  equipment,  re-engining,  and  air  conditioning — and  re- 
mained until  the  following  spring.  She  departed  San  Francisco 
21  April  1942,  reaching  Pearl  Harbor  on  the  28th.  On  24  May, 
Nautilus  got  underway  for  her  first  war  patrol,  destination 
Midway;  mission,  to  help  repel  the  expected  attack  by  the 
Japanese  Fleet. 

At  0755,  4 June,  while  approaching  the  northern  boundary 
of  her  patrol  area  near  Midway,  she  sighted  masts  on  the 
horizon.  Japanese  planes  sighted  the  submarine  at  the  same 
time  and  began  strafing.  After  diving  to  100  feet,  she  continued 
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CSX. 


USS  Nautilus  (SS-29),  later  renamed  H-2,  one  of  the  first  submarines  to  send  a wireless  message  while  submerged,  6 October 
1919.  H-2,  partially  submerged,  is  displaying  the  submarine  warning  flag,  a black  fish  silhouette  on  a field  of  white,  en- 
closed in  a red  rectangular  border.  The  flag  was  of  metal  and  affixed  to  the  periscope  while  running  submerged.  Later,  ships 
in  company  with  a submerged  submarine  would  fly  a cloth  flag  of  the  same  design.  This  escort  duty  was  later  taken  up  by 
the  submarine  rescue  ship  (ASR)  and  the  flag,  not  flown  in  later  years,  evolved  into  the  special  bow  insignia  which  con- 
tinued the  tradition  into  the  Navy  of  today.  See  Ortolan  (ASR-5)  illustration. 


observation.  At  0800,  a formation  of  four  enemy  ships  was 
sighted:  1 battleship  and  3 cruisers.  Within  minutes  the  sub- 
marine was  again  sighted  from  the  air  and  bombs  began  to 
fall.  Two  of  the  cruisers  attempted  to  close  for  a kill  and  nine 
depth  charges  were  dropped  at  a distance  of  about  1000  yards. 

When  the  attack  ceased.  Nautilus  planed  up  to  periscope 
depth.  Ships  surrounded  her.  Sighting  on  the  battleship,  she 
fired  #2  tube,  #1  misfiring.  One  of  the  cruisers  immediately 
headed  for  the  boat,  which  dove  to  150  feet  to  wait  out  the 
depth  charge  attack  (0830).  At  0846,  periscope  depth  was 
again  ordered.  The  battleship  and  two  of  the  cruisers  were 
now  out  of  range;  but,  echo  ranging  by  the  third  appeared  to 
be  too  accurate  for  comfort.  At  0900,  the  periscope  was  raised 
again  and  an  aircraft  carrier  was  sighted.  Nautilus  changed 
course  to  close  for  an  attack.  The  enemy  cruiser  followed 
suit  and  at  0918  attacked  with  6 depth  charges. 

By  0955  echo  ranging  ceased  and  Nautilus  raised  her  peri- 
scope. The  carrier,  her  escorts  and  the  attacking  cruiser  had 
disappeared.  At  1253,  damaged  carrier  Soryu  with  two  escorts 
was  sighted.  An  hour  later  SS-168  had  moved  into  attack 
position.  Between  1359  and  1405  she  fired  3 torpedoes  at  the 
carrier,  then  less  than  3000  yards  away.  Flames  appeared 
along  the  length  of  the  ship  as  the  first  “fish”  hit  and  the 
skeleton  crew  which  had  been  on  board  the  carrier  began 
going  over  the  side.  Nautilus  went  to  300  feet  as  a prolonged 
depth  charge  attack  commenced.  At  1610,  the  submarine  rose 
to  periscope  depth.  The  carrier,  afire  her  entire  length,  had 
been  abandoned.  At  1941,  Nautilus  resumed  her  patrol  pat- 
tern, having  expended  five  torpedoes  and  survived  42  depth 
charges. 

Between  7 and  9 June,  Nautilus  replenished  at  Midway  and 
then  resumed  her  patrol  to  the  west.  By  the  20th  she  was 
operating  off  Honshu  at  the  northern  end  of  the  Tokyo- 
Marshalls  supply  route.  On  the  22nd  she  damaged  a destroyer 
guarding  the  entrance  to  the  Sagami  Sea  off  O Shima.  Three 
days  later  she  sank  destroyer  Yamakaze  and  damaged  an  oil 
tanker.  On  the  27th  she  sent  a sampan  to  the  bottom  and  on 
the  28th,  after  damaging  a merchantman,  underwent  her 


severest  depth  charging,  delivered  by  a cruiser,  which  forced 
her  back  to  Pearl  Harbor  for  repairs,  11  July  to  7 August. 

Nautilus  departed  Hawaiian  waters  for  her  second  war 
patrol,  a special  troop  transport  mission  of  three  weeks  dura- 
tion, 8 August.  Sailing  with  Argonaut  (SM-1)  and  carrying 
marines  of  the  2nd  Raider  Battalion  under  Lt.  Col.  Carlson, 
she  arrived  off  Makin,  16  August,  to  stage  an  attack  to  divert 
Japanese  attention  from  the  Solomons.  Early  the  following 
morning,  she  sent  the  Raiders  ashore  on  Little  Makin  in 
rubber  boats  rigged  with  outboard  motors.  At  0703  she  pro- 
vided gunfire  support  against  enemy  positions  on  Ukiangong 
Point  and  then  shelled  enemy  ships  in  the  lagoon,  sinking 
two,  a troop  barge  and  a patrol  boat.  At  1039  an  enemy  plane 
appeared  and  Nautilus  dove.  Two  aerial  attacks  followed  at 
1130  and  at  1255.  The  latter  flight  was  made  up  of  12  planes,  2 
of  which  landed  in  the  lagoon  to  discharge  troops.  About  35  of 
the  reinforcements  made  it  to  shore  to  fire  on  the  Americans. 

The  marines  began  to  withdraw  at  1700.  At  1900  they 
launched  their  boats.  Many  were  unable  to  clear  the  breakers 
without  the  aid  of  their  damaged  outboards.  Only  seven  boats 
and  less  than  100  men  made  it  to  the  submarine  that  night. 
The  remainder,  less  9 who  were  later  captured  and  executed, 
discovering  there  were  no  Japanese  left  to  fight,  crossed  to 
the  lagoon  side,  whence  they  headed  for  the  submarine  after 
nightfall  on  the  18th.  Thinking  all  surviving  marines  were  on 
board,  Nautilus  and  Argonaut  set  courses  for  Hawaii,  arriving 
at  Pearl  Harbor  on  the  25th. 

On  her  third  war  patrol,  15  September-5  November, 
Nautilus  returned  to  Japanese  waters  to  join  the  submarine 
blockade  chain  stretched  from  the  Kuriles  to  the  Nansei 
Shoto.  Despite  heavy  seas,  which  precluded  periscope  depth 
operations  and  torpedo  firing  during  much  of  the  patrol,  and 
mechanical  breakdowns,  which  impeded  approaches  to  tar- 
gets, she  torpedoed  and  sank  3 marus  and,  in  surface  action, 
destroyed  3 sampans  to  add  over  12,000  tons  to  her  scorecard. 
On  12  October,  however,  the  patrol  became  one  of  her  more 
perilous  missions.  On  that  day  she  took  a heavy  depth  charg- 
ing. On  the  14th,  the  crew  noticed  a slight  oil  slick  in  her  wake. 
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The  hindering  seas  now  protected  by  breaking  up  the  trace. 
By  the  19th,  the  oil  leak  had  enlarged  considerably  and  on  the 
20th,  the  first  relatively  calm  day  since  the  depth  charging, 
air  leaks  were  discovered.  Nautilus  was  leaving  a trail  for 
Japanese  defense  patrols.  Moving  to  a quieter  area,  with  less 
aerial  activity,  she  continued  her  patrol  until  the  24th  when 
she  sank  her  third  maru  of  the  patrol,  then  headed  for  home. 
Luck  followed.  No  enemy  planes  were  sighted.  She  reached 
Midway  31  October,  performed  temporary  repairs,  and  con- 
tinued on  to  Pearl  Harbor. 

During  her  fourth  patrol,  conducted  in  the  Solomons  13 
December  1942 — 4 February  1943,  Nautilus  rescued  26  adults 
and  3 children  from  Toep  Harbor  (31  December-1  January), 
then  added  the  cargo  ship  Yosinogawa  Maru  to  her  kills  and 
damaged  a tanker,  a freighter  and  a destroyer.  On  4 February 
she  arrived  at  Brisbane,  disembarked  her  passengers,  and 
sailed  for  Pearl  Harbor.  Arriving  15  April,  she  departed  5 
days  later,  heading  north.  On  the  27th  she  put  into  Dutch 
Harbor,  Alaska,  and  commenced  instructing  7th  Army  Scouts 
in  amphibious  landings.  She  then  embarked  109  Scouts  and 
on  1 May,  headed  for  Attn.  There,  on  the  11th,  she  landed 
her  “passengers”  five  hours  before  the  main  assault. 

Overhaul  at  Mare  Island  occupied  most  of  the  summer  and 
on  16  September  Nautilus  slipped  out  of  Pearl  Harbor  to 
spend  her  sixth  war  patrol  conducting  photo-reconnaissance 
of  the  Gilberts,  concentrating  on  Tarawa,  Kuma,  Butaritari, 
Abemama  and  Makin;  all  of  which  had  been  reinforced,  par- 
ticularly Tarawa,  since  the  sub’s  1942  excursion  into  those 
waters.  The  information,  including  continuous  panoramic 
pictures  of  the  coastlines  and  chart  corrections,  which  she 
brought  back  to  Pearl  Harbor  on  17  October  proved  to  be 
among  the  most  useful  intelligence  gathered  of  the  area. 

She  returned  to  Tarawa  18  November  to  obtain  last  minute 
information  on  weather  and  surf  conditions,  landing  hazards 
and  the  results  of  recent  bombardments.  At  2159,  19  No- 
vember, mistaking  her  as  an  enemy,  Ringgold  fired  at  Nautilus, 
sending  a five  inch  shell  through  the  conning  tower  damaging 
the  main  induction  drain.  Diving  as  soon  as  the  topography 
permitted,  the  boat  was  rigged  for  depth  charges  and  the 
damage  control  party  went  to  work.  Within  two  hours  repairs 
were  sufficient  to  allow  Nautilus  to  continue  with  her  primary 
mission:  landing  a 78  man  scouting  party,  composed  of  5th 
Amphibious  Reconnaissance  Co.  marines  and  an  Australian 
scout,  on  Abemama. 

At  midnight,  20-21  November,  N'autilus  lay  to  3000  yards 
off  Kenna  to  discharge  her  passengers.  By  1500  all  were  safely 
ashore.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  22nd  Nautilus  was  called  on 
for,  and  provided,  gunfire  support  against  the  minute,  25  man, 
but  game  enemy  garrison.  Rather  than  sacrifice  marines  in 
bringing  the  Japanese  out  of  their  bunkers,  naval  gimfire  had 
been  requested.  The  gunfire  proved  accurate,  killing  14;  the 
remainder  committed  suicide.  Thus,  by  the  time  the  main 
assault  force  arrived  on  the  26th,  Abemama  had  been  secured 
and  preparations  to  turn  it  into  an  air  base  for  the  Marshalls’ 
campaign  had  begun. 

Nautilus  returned  to  Pearl  Harbor  4 December  to  prepare 
for  her  eighth  war  patrol.  Conducted  north  of  Palau  and  west 
of  the  Marianas,  27  January-21  March  1944,  the  patrol 
netted  1 cargo  ship,  6,070  ton  America  Maru,  sunk,  with 
damage  inflicted  on  3 others.  On  26  April  Nautilus  sailed  for 
Brisbane,  whence  she  departed  29  May  to  begin  a series  of 
special  missions  in  support  of  guerilla  and  reconnaissance 
activities  in  the  Philippines. 

On  her  ninth  patrol  (29  May-11  June)  she  carried  ammuni- 
tion, oil  and  dry  stores  to  Col.  R.  V.  Bowler  on  Mindanao. 
Between  12  June  and  27  June  she  transported  a similar  cargo 
to  Negros  and  embarked  evacuees,  including  1 German  POW, 
there  for  Darwin.  During  her  11th  patrol  (30  June-27  July) 
she  landed  a reconnaissance  party  and  12  tons  of  stores  on 
North  Pandan  Island,  then  delivered  supplies  to  Col.  Kang- 
leon  on  Leyte  and  to  Col.  Abcede  on  Mindanao.  Her  12th, 
13th  and  14th  patrols,  she  returned  to  the  central  Philippines, 
landed  personnel  and  supplies  at  various  points  on  Mindanao 
and  Luzon,  and  carried  evacuees  to  Australia.  On  25 
September,  during  the  first  of  these  three  patrols,  she  grounded 
on  luisan  Shoal.  Forced  to  lighten  her  load,  her  evacuees, 
mail,  captured  documents,  and  cargo  were  sent  ashore.  All 
secret  materials  were  burned.  Her  reserve  fuel  tanks  were 
blown  dry,  variable  ballast  was  blown  overboard  and  6”  am- 


munition jettisoned.  With  the  blowing  of  her  main  ballast 
tanks  she  was  finally  able  to  get  off  the  reef  within  3)4  hours, 
despite  the  receding  tide,  and  clear  the  area  by  dawm. 

Nautilus  completed  her  14th,  and  last,  patrol  at  Darwin, 
30  January  1945.  From  Australia,  she  was  routed  on  to 
Philadelphia,  where  she  arrived  25  I\Iay  for  inactivation.  De- 
commissioned with  a bottle  of  champagne  over  the  forward 
6"  gun,  30  June,  she  was  struck  from  the  Nav}^  List  25  July, 
and  sold  16  November,  to  the  North  American  Smelting  Co., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  for  scrapping. 

Nautilus  earned  the  Presidential  Unit  Citation  for  her  ag- 
gressive war  patrols  in  enemy  controlled  waters  as  well  as  14 
battle  stars  for  her  service  during  World  War  II. 

IV 

(SSN-571;  dp.  3,533  (surf.);  4,092  (subm.);  1.  323'9”;  b. 

27'8'';  dr.  22';  s.  22  k.  (surf.),  20-t-k.  (subm.);  cpl.  105;  cl. 

Nautilus) 

The  fourth  Nautilus,  the  first  nuclear  powered  submarine, 
was  laid  down  14  June  1952,  President  Harry  S.  Truman 
officiating,  at  the  Electric  Boat  Co.,  Division  of  General 
Dynamics  Corp.,  Groton,  Connecticut;  launched  21  January 
1954;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  ■ wife  of 
President  Eisenhower,  and  commissioned  30  September  1954, 
Comdr.  E.  P.  Wilkinson  in  command. 

Following  commissioning  Nautilus  remained  at  dockside 
for  further  construction  and  testing  until  17  January  1955. 
Then,  at  1100,  her  lines  were  cast  off  and  she  was  “underway 
on  nuclear  power.”  Trials  followed  and  on  10  May  Nautilus 
headed  south  for  shakedown.  She  remained  submerged  while 
enroute  to  Puerto  Rico,  covering  1,381  miles  in  89.8  hours, 
the  longest  submerged  cruise,  to  that  date,  by  a submarine, 
and  at  the  highest  sustained  submerged  speed  ever  recorded 
for  a period  of  over  one  hour’s  duration.  Throughout  1955, 
and  into  1957,  she  investigated  the  effects  of  the  radically 
increased  submerged  speed  and  endurance,  such  changes  in 
submerged  mobility  having  virtually  wiped  out  progress  in 
anti-submarine  warfare  techniques.  The  airplane  and  radar, 
which  helped  defeat  submarines  in  the  Atlantic  during  World 
War  II,  proved  ineffective  against  a vessel  which  did  not  need 
to  surface,  could  clear  an  area  in  record  time,  and  swiftly 
change  depth  simultaneously. 

On  4 February  1957,  Nautilus  logged  her  60,000th  nautical 
mile  to  bring  to  reality  the  achievements  of  her  fictitious 
namesake  in  Jules  Verne’s  20,000  Leagues  Under  the  Sea.  In 
May  she  departed  for  the  Pacific  Coast  to  participate  in 
coastal  exercises  and  the  fleet  exercise,  operation  “Home  run,” 
which  acquainted  units  of  the  Pacific  Fleet  with  the  capabili- 
ties of  nuclear  submarines. 

Nautilus  returned  to  New  London  21  July  and  departed 
again  19  August  for  her  first  voyage,  of  1,383  miles,  under 
polar  pack  ice.  Thence,  she  headed  for  the  Eastern  Atlantic 
to  participate  in  NATO  exercises  and  conduct  a tour  of  various 
British  and  French  ports  where  she  was  inspected  by  defense 
personnel  of  those  countries.  She  arrived  back  at  New  London 
28  October,  underwent  upkeep,  and  then  conducted  coastal 
operations  until  the  spring. 

On  25  April  1958  she  was  underway  again  for  the  West 
Coast.  Stopping  at  San  Diego,  San  Francisco,  and  Seattle, 
she  began  her  history  making  Polar  transit,  operation  “Sun- 
shine,” as  she  departed  the  latter  port  9 June.  On  19  June  she 
entered  the  Chukchi  Sea,  but  was  turned  back  by  deep  draft 
ice  in  those  shallow  waters.  On  the  28th  she  arrived  at  Pearl 
Harbor  to  await  better  ice  conditions.  By  23  July  her  wait 
was  over  and  she  set  a course  northward.  She  submerged  in 
the  Barrow  Sea  Valley  1 August  and  on  3 August,  at  2315 
(EDST)  she  became  the  first  ship  to  reach  the  geographic 
North  Pole.  From  the  North  Pole,  she  continued  on  and  after 
96  hours  and  1830  miles  under  the  ice,  she  surfaced  northeast 
of  Greenland,  having  completed  the  first  successful  voyage 
across  the  North  Pole. 

Proceeding  from  Greenland  to  Portland,  England,  she  re- 
ceived the  Presidential  Unit  Citation,  the  first  ever  issued  in 
peace  time,  from  American  Ambassador  J.  H.  Whitney,  and 
then  set  a westerly  course  which  put  her  into  the  Thames 
River  estuary  at  New  London  29  October.  For  the  remainder 
of  the  year  she  operated  from  her  homeport.  New  London, 
Connecticut. 
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Mrs.  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  Christens  USS  Nautilus  (SSN-571),  21  January  1954. 


Following  fleet  exercises  in  early  1959,  Nautilus  entered  the 
Portsmouth  Naval  Shipyard,  for  her  first  complete  overhaul 
(28  May  1959-15  August  1960).  Overhaul  was  followed  by 
refresher  training  and  on  24  October  she  departed  New  London 
for  her  first  deployment  with  the  6th  Fleet  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, returning  to  her  homeport  16  December. 

Nautilus  operated  in  the  Atlantic,  conducting  evaluation 
tests  for  ASW  improvements,  participating  in  NATO  exer- 
cises and,  during  the  fall  of  1962,  in  the  naval  quarantine  of 
Cuba,  until  she  headed  east  again  for  a two  month  Mediter- 
ranean tour  in  August  1963.  On  her  return  she  joined  in  fleet 
exercises  until  entering  the  Portsmouth  Naval  Shipyard  for 
her  second  overhaul  17  January  1964.  On  2 May  1966,  Nautilus 
returned  to  her  homeport  to  resume  operations  with  the  At- 
lantic Fleet.  For  the  next  year  and  a quarter  she  conducted 
special  operations  for  ComSubLant  and  then  in  August  1967, 
returned  to  Portsmouth,  for  another  year’s  stay,  following 
which  she  conducted  exercises  off  the  southeastern  seaboard. 
She  returned  to  New  London  in  December  1968,  and  into 
1970  she  continues  in  operations  as  a unit  of  the  2nd  Fleet. 

Nautilus  II 

A former  name  retained. 

(SP-559:  t.  23;  1.  66';  b.  11'6";  dr.  3'1";  s.  18  k;  cpl.  8) 

Nautilus  II,  a motor  boat,  was  built  by  Kyle  & Purday 
Shipyard,  City  Island,  N.Y.,  in  1917;  acquired  by  the  Navy 


under  free  lease  from  her  owner,  E.  Dickenson,  17  August 
1917;  enrolled  in  the  Naval  Coast  Defense  Reserve;  and  com- 
missioned 9 October  1917,  Boatswain  J.  C.  Welply,  USNRF, 
in  command. 

Assigned  to  the  3rd  Naval  District,  Nautilus  II  served 
throughout  World  War  I as  a section  and  shore  patrol  boat 
out  of  New  York  City.  After  the  Armistice,  she  decommis- 
sioned 14  February  1919  and  was  returned  to  her  owner  the 
same  day. 

Navajo 

Tribe  of  Athapascan  Indians  displaced  by  early  American 
pioneers  and  currently  residing  on  reservations  in  Arizona, 
New  Mexico  and  Utah. 

I 

(AT-52:  dp.  800;  1.  141'4";  b.  27'6";  dr.  14'1";  s.  12  k.) 

The  first  Navajo,  a tug  built  in  1907  by  Neafie  & Levy, 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  was  purchased  by  the  Navy  2 1 
November  1907;  and  commissioned  17  March  1908. 

Assigned  to  Pearl  Harbor,  Navajo  operated  in  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  throughout  her  Naval  career,  performing  towing  and 
docking  operations.  In  1922,  Water  Barge  §10,  while  in  tow 
by  Navajo  collided  with  R-16.  With  a hole  in  her  bow,  the 
barge  sank  within  minutes.  The  gallant  action  of  men  from 
Navajo  resulted  in  rescue  of  the  barge’s  3-man  crew. 

After  decommissioning,  Navajo  was  struck  from  the  Navy 
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USS  Nautilus  (SSN-571)  in  New  York  Harbor  after  her  trans-polar  voyage  in  1958. 


List  24  April  1937.  However,  she  was  restored  to  the  list  as 
IX-56,  14  January  1942,  and  she  served  in  a decommissioned 
status  at  the  Navy  Yard  at  Pearl  Harbor.  She  was  placed  in 
service  15  March  1942  and  continued  operations  in  the  14th 
Naval  District  throughout  World  War  II. 

After  war-time  service  she  was  struck  from  the  Navy  List 
9 February  1946.  She  was  subsequently  sold  for  scrap  to  Com- 
mercial Equipment  Co.  23  November  1948. 

II 

(AT-64:  dp.  1,270;  1.  205';  b.  38'6";  dr.  15'4";  s.  16  k.;  cpl. 

80;  a.  1 3";  cl.  Navajo) 

The  second  Navajo  (AT-64)  was  laid  down  by  the  Bethle- 
hem Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Staten  Island,  N.Y.,  12  December 
1938;  launched  17  August  1939;  sponsored  by  Miss  Olive 
Rasmussen;  and  commissioned  26  January  1940,  Lt.  Comdr. 
M.  E.  Thomas  in  command. 

Following  shakedown  and  a brief  tour  on  the  east  coast, 
Navajo,  an  ocean  going  tug,  steamed  to  San  Diego,  where,  in 
June  1940,  she  reported  for  duty  in  Base  Force,  later  Service 
Force,  Pacific  Fleet.  Until  the  Japanese  attack  on  Pearl 
Harbor  her  towing  and  salvage  capabilities  kept  her  busy  in 
the  central  and  eastern  Pacific,  then,  after  7 December  1941, 
in  the  Pearl  Harbor  area.  Interrupted  only  by  a resupply  and 


reinforcement  run  to  Johnston  Island  at  the  end  of  December, 
she  remained  in  the  waters  off  Oahu  into  the  spring  of  1942. 
In  late  April  she  sailed  to  Canton  Island  where  she  attempted 
the  salvage  of  SS  President  Taylor,  then  returned  to  Pearl 
Harbor  whence  she  got  underway  for  the  war  zone  12  July. 
Arriving  in  the  New  Hebrides  just  after  the  landings  on 
Guadalcanal,  she  supported  operations  in  the  Solomons  with 
repair  and  salvage  work  at  Espiritu  Santo,  Noumea,  Tonga- 
tabu,  and  Suva,  as  well  as  under  battle  conditions  at  Tulagi, 
Guadalcanal,  and  Rennell.  Towing  assignments  during  those 
operations  took  her  throughout  the  island  groups  of  the  south 
Pacific,  and  once,  in  late  November-early  December  1942, 
to  Sydney,  Australia. 

In  the  spring  of  1943  Navajo  returned  to  California,  under- 
went overhaul,  and  in  July  got  underway  to  return  to  the 
south  Pacific.  Steaming  via  Pago  Pago,  she  arrived  at  Bora 
Bora  21  August  and  commenced  salvage  and  repair  work  on 
Pasig.  At  the  end  of  the  month  she  sailed  for  Pago  Pago, 
whence  she  got  underway  to  tow  YOG~42  to  Espiritu  Santo. 
While  enroute  12  September  the  ship  was  rocked  by  an  explo- 
sion. Within  seconds  a heavy  starboard  list  resulted  in  a sub- 
merged starboard  side.  Navajo  began  going  down,  rapidly, 
by  the  bow  and  abandonment  commenced.  As  the  ship  settled, 
depth  charges  secured  to  port  and  starboard  K-gun  projectors 
exploded.  An  estimated  two  minutes  had  passed  before  she 
sank,  but  17  of  her  crew  accompanied  her  to  the  bottom. 

Navajo  earned  2 battle  stars  during  World  War  II. 
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Ocean  bottom  profile  taken  along  the  track  of  USS  Naulihis  (SSN-571)  trans-polar  voyage,  1958. 


Ill 

(ATA-211;  dp.  830;  1.  143';  b.  33';  dr.  13';  s.  13  k. 
cl.  ATA-121) 

The  third  Navajo,  an  auxiliary  ocean  tug  originally  desig- 
nated A r/2-1 55,  was  redesignated  A TA -.2/1  on  13  April  1944 
and  laid  down  20  January  1945  by  Gulfport  Boiler  & Welding 
Works,  Port  Arthur,  Texas;  launched  3 March  1945;  and  com- 
missioned at  Port  Arthur  3 May  1945,  Lt.  (jg.)  James  Mc- 
Knight  in  command. 

Following  fitting  out  and  shakedown  off  Galveston,  ATA- 
211  reported  to  the  Naval  Supply  Depot,  Gulfport,  Mississippi 
5 June,  and  thence  steamed  via  the  Panama  Canal  to  San 
Diego,  where  she  was  to  join  ServRon  2,  Pacific. 

ATA-211  towed  AFL-23  and  YT-742  to  Pearl  Harbor  in 
July  and  remained  there  to  perform  ready  tug  duty  and  relief 
towing  services  with  the  Waipie  Salvage  Dock,  in  the  Ocean 
operations  off  Pearl  Harbor.  In  October,  she  cleared  Pearl 
Harbor  with  YO-12  and  YG-28  in  tow,  and  headed  for  Yoko- 
suka, Japan,  where  she  arrived  the  24th.  Departing  Yokosuka 
in  early  November,  she  returned  Pearl  Harbor  and,  joined  by 
ATF-167  and  ARD-5,  steamed  to  San  Diego.  She  departed 
this  base  27  December  to  serve  as  retriever  tug  for  ATF-157. 

After  escorting  ATF-157  through  the  Panama  Canal, 
ATA-211  cleared  Coco  Solo  5 February  1946  and  touched  at 
Key  West  before  arriving  the  U.S.  Naval  Station,  Algiers, 
Louisiana,  11  February.  She  remained  in  the  8th  Naval 
District  for  most  of  the  remainder  of  her  Naval  career,  pro- 
viding towing  service  to  ports  such  as  Mobile,  Galveston, 
Pensacola,  and  Charleston,  and  assisting  in  off-shore  salvage 
operations. 

ATA-211  was  named  Navajo  15  July  1948.  She  continued 
operations  off  the  Gulf  states  and  Bermuda  into  1962.  Decom- 
missioning 10  April  1962,  she  was  stricken  from  the  Navy 
List  1 May  1962  and  was  subsequently  sold  to  Twenty  Grand 
Marine  Service,  Inc.,  Morgan  City,  Louisiana,  in  1963. 

Navajo  III 

A former  name  retained. 

(SP-298:  dp.  40;  1.  67';  b.  13';  dr.  3';  s.  14  k.;  a.  2 1-pdrs., 
2 .30  cal.  mg.) 


Navajo  III,  a motorboat  built  by  Gas  Engine  & Power  Co., 
and  Chas.  L.  Seabury,  Morris  Heights,  N.Y.,  was  acquired 
by  the  Navy  from  Arthur  Clapp  25  June  1917  and  commis- 
sioned the  same  day  at  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard,  Chief  Boat- 
swain’s Mate  Samuel  J.  Willis  in  command. 

Operating  in  the  3d  Naval  District,  New  York  during  World 
War  I,  Navajo  III  steamed  to  Fort  LaFayette  27  June  and 
thence  to  New  Haven  to  patrol  the  submarine  net  zone  of 
Long  Island  Sound.  Navajo  was  towed  up  Quinnipiac  River 
by  Abaloma  (SP-208)  5 August,  thereafter  operating  around 
Cornfield  with  SP^6,  SP-12,  and  SP-100.  After  steaming  to 
Smithtown  Bay  for  target  practice  in  November,  she  pro- 
ceeded to  Marine  Basin,  remaining  there  until  April  1918. 

In  1918,  Navajo  was  attached  to  Squadron  6,  headquartered 
at  Bridgeport,  Connecticut,  and  patrolled  the  entrance  to 
Bridgeport  harbor,  shifting  to  patrol  between  Pinfield  Reef 
and  Stratford  Shoal  in  June.  Continuing  patrol  duty  off  Con- 
necticut, throughout  the  war,  Navajo  decommissioned  and 
was  sold  1 November  1919. 


Navarro 

A county  in  northeast  Texas. 

(APA-215:  dp.  7,047;  1.  455';  b.  62';  dr.  24';  s.  17.7  k.;  cpl.  536; 
a.  1 5",  12  40mm.;  2 LCM,  3 LCPL,  19  LCVP;  cl. 

Haskell;  T.  VC2-S-AP5) 

Navarro  (APA-215)  was  laid  down  27  June  1944  as  MCV 
hull  563  and  launched  by  Permanente  Metals  Corp.,  Rich- 
mond, California,  3 October  1944;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Anne 
Jones;  and  commissioned  15  November,  Comdr.  F.  E.  Angrick 
in  command. 

After  commissioning  Navarro  moved  to  the  Naval  Supply 
Depot,  San  Francisco  to  take  on  stores.  Then,  in  a series  of 
moves  about  San  Francisco  Bay,  the  ship  took  on  ammunition 
and  degaussed.  She  commenced  shakedown  1 December  with 
a twelve  day  cruise  to  San  Pedro,  and  16  December  she  com- 
menced a week  of  amphibious  training  at  San  Diego. 

Navarro  got  underway  New  Year’s  Day,  1945  for  Seattle, 
Washington  to  embark  troops  and  equipment  for  transport 
to  the  South  Pacific.  She  departed  Seattle  12  January,  called 
at  the  Hawaiian  Islands  20  January,  reached  Guadalcanal  10 
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February,  where  she  offloaded  cargo  and  troops,  and  then 
moved  to  Sunlight  Channel,  Russell  Islands.  At  the  Russells 
Navarro  participated  in  an  intensive  rehearsal  for  the  invasion 
of  Okinawa. 

Navarro  arrived  off  Okinawa  Easter  Sunday,  1945,  the  morn- 
ing that  U.S.  Forces  invaded  the  island.  The  next  two  days 
were  spent  offloading  troops  and  cargo,  accomplished  in  record 
time.  So  effective  was  screening  and  air  cover  that,  despite 
several  air  alerts,  Navarro’s  gunners  fired  on  hostile  air  contacts 
but  three  times. 

After  six  days  in  the  area,  Navarro  steamed  for  Guam.  The 
morning  of  12  April  she  departed  for  the  United  States,  via 
Pearl  Harbor,  arriving  San  Francisco  30  May;  then  transport- 
ed troops  and  equipment  to  Seattle.  She  departed  Seattle 
21  June  for  Ulithi  via  Eniwetok,  but  continued  on  to  Okinawa 
where  she  commenced  offloading  24  July,  amidst  frequent  calls 
to  General  Quarters. 

Navarro  then  steamed  to  Ulithi,  and  was  anchored  in  that 
lagoon  when  the  Japanese  surrendered.  She  had  been  scheduled 
to  return  to  the  United  States,  but  was  hurredly  rerouted  to 
the  Philippines  and  arrived  Leyte  23  August.  A few  days  later 
she  steamed  for  Yokohama,  carrying  occupation  troops  for 
the  Yokohama  district. 

Navarro  next  participated  in  “Magic  Carpet,”  returning 
American  troops  home.  She  decommissioned  15  March  1946 
and  went  into  reserve  at  Stockton,  California,  where  she  re- 
mained until  the  Korean  crisis  generated  the  requirement  for  a 
rapid  expansion  of  forces. 

Recommissioned  2 December  1950,  Captain  R.  E.  West- 
brook in  command,  Navarro  transited  the  Panama  Canal  to 
join  the  Amphibious  Force,  Atlantic  Fleet.  During  the  next 
four  years  she  operated  out  of  Norfolk,  Virginia,  participating 
in  both  Mediterranean  and  Caribbean  deployments. 

Since  her  return  to  the  Pacific  Fleet  in  1955,  Navarro  has 
made  periodic  deployments  to  the  Western  Pacific.  Her  1956 
WESTPAC  cruise  was  marked  by  amphibious  demonstrations 
held  for  the  Korean  Marines  and  Midshipmen  at  Chinhae, 
Korea.  During  the  summer  of  1958  Navarro  provided  services 
for  a series  of  atomic  tests  at  Eniwetok.  In  1960  she  landed 
1,200  U.S.  Marines  on  Formosan  beaches  while  participating 
in  a mock  amphibious  invasion. 

The  Laotian  situation  entailed  changes  of  embarkation 
plans  for  the  1st  Battalion,  4th  Marines  while  Navarro  was 
in  Hawaii.  Originally  intended  for  a practice  assault  on  Cali- 
fornia beaches,  the  marines  were  instead  carried  under  sealed 
orders  to  Okinawa. 

After  participating  in  large  scale  amphibious  demonstra- 
tions for  the  President  in  January  1962,  Navarro  deployed  to 
the  Western  Pacific  22  January  for  a seven  month  tour  with 
the  7th  Fleet.  When  a further  deterioration  of  the  Laotian 
situation  seemed  imminent,  the  President  ordered  a task  force 
to  move  toward  Indochina  12  May.  Navarro  carried  a portion 
of  the  1,800  embarked  marines  of  this  force.  When  Valley 
Forge,  Navarro,  and  Point  Defiance  arrived  in  the  Gulf  of  Siam, 
they  were  directed  to  off-load  their  1,800  man  Battalion  Land- 
ing Team  by  helicopter  from  the  Gulf  to  Bangkok,  Thailand. 
This  force  bolstered  the  Thai  defense  against  possible  attack 
by  Laotian  Communists.  Navarro  departed  Okinawa  1 1 August 
and  arrived  Long  Beach  25  August  for  upkeep  and  operational 
readiness  training. 

Upon  return  from  her  1964  Western  Pacific  deployment, 
Navarro  underwent  a Fleet  Rehabilitation  and  Modernization 
overhaul  at  Pacific  Ship  Repair  Shipyard,  San  Francisco. 
Upon  completion  she  participated  in  exercise  Silver  Lance 
25  February-9  March  1965  off  the  southern  California  coast, 
and  27  April  she  departed  on  another  WESTPAC  deployment. 

From  27  January  through  16  February  1966  Navarro  formed 
part  of  a special  task  unit  which  provided  boating  and  sup- 
port for  the  combat  landing  of  1,200  marines  in  Southern 
Quang  Ngai  Province,  Republic  of  Vietnam,  in  Operation 
Double  Eagle.  Over  a dozen  ships  and  5,000  marines  combined 
to  mark  Double  Eagle  as  the  largest  amphibious  operation  up 
to  that  time  since  the  Korean  War. 

Navarro  returned  to  Long  Beach  16  March  after  10  months 
and  27  days  as  part  of  the  Amphibious  Assault  Forces  of  the 
7th  Fleet  operating  off  Vietnam.  For  service  in  support  of 
military  operations  in  Vietnam  during  the  period  1 January 
through  23  March  1968  Navarro  received  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  Meritorious  Unit  Commendation. 


She  rescued  forty-three  seamen  from  the  stranded  British 
merchant  ship  Habib  Marikar,  when  it  grounded  on  a reef  in 
the  South  China  Sea  during  a typhoon.  In  November  1967, 
Navarro’s  salvage  efforts  contributed  directly  to  the  salvage 
of  Clarke  County  (LST-601),  damaged  and  stranded  on  the 
coast  of  Vietnam.  Navarro’s  officers  and  men  carried  out 
this  salvage  operation  within  range  of  enemy  small  arms  and 
artillery. 

Navarro  continued  to  maintain  a high  state  of  readiness 
and  has  provided  amphibious  expertise  through  both  her  west 
coast  training  operations  and  her  deployments  to  the  Western 
Pacific.  Reclassified  LPA-215  on  1 January  1969,  she  was 
decommissioned  at  San  Diego.  On  20  August  1970,  she  was 
transferred  to  the  Maritime  Administration  and  placed  in 
the  National  Defense  Reserve  Fleet  at  Suisun  Bay,  Calif. 

Navarro  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II  service. 


Navesink 

An  estuary  in  northeast  Monmouth  County,  east  central 
New  Jersey. 

(WYT-88:  dp.  290;  1.  110';  b.  25';  dr.  9';  s.  11.5  k.) 

Navesink,  built  at  the  Charleston  Navy  Yard,  Charleston, 
S.  C.  as  a harbor  cutter  for  the  Coast  Guard,  was  launched  in 
1934.  Upon  completion  she  commissioned  and  was  assigned 
permanent  duty  in  New  York  Harbor. 

When  Executive  Order  8929  of  1 November  1941  transferred 
the  entire  Coast  Guard  to  the  Navy,  Navesink  continued  serv- 
ice as  a harbor  cutter  and  tug  boat  in  the  Third  Naval  District. 
She  remained  in  the  naval  service  until  September  1945,  at 
which  time  she  returned  to  the  Coast  Guard. 

The  tug  departed  New  York  City  19  September  and  steamed 
for  Norfolk  for  temporary  harbor  duty  under  the  Commandant 
of  the  Fifth  District  Coast  Guard  Office.  Executive  Order  9666 
officially  returned  the  Coast  Guard  to  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment 1 January  1946.  Navesink  returned  to  New  York  City 
and  remained  active  as  a tug  throughout  the  post-war  years. 
Through  1969  she  continues  tug  operations  out  of  New  York 
City  as  WYTM-88. 

Navasota 

A river  in  east  Texas. 

(AO-106:  dp.  7,423,  (It.)  25,480  (f.);  1.  553';  b.  75';  dr.  32';  s. 

16  k. ; cpl.  304;  a.  1 5",  4 3'',  8 40mm.;  cl.  Cimarron]  T. 

T3-S2-A3) 

Navasota  (AO-106)  was  laid  down  under  Maritime  Commis- 
sion contract  22  February  1945  as  MC  hull  2702  by  Sun  Ship- 
building and  Drydock  Co.,  Chester,  Pennsylvania;  launched 
30  August  1945;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  A.  Hahn;  and  commis- 
sioned 27  February  1946,  Comdr.  David  H.  McCluskey, 
USNR,  in  command. 

After  three  months  of  shakedown  and  training  off  the  East 
Coast  Navasota  steamed  via  the  Panama  Canal  for  Pearl 
Harbor  and  the  western  Pacific.  Assigned  to  Service  Force, 
Pacific  Fleet,  she  departed  Pearl  Harbor  3 July  to  bring  petrol- 
eum products  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  Pacific  fleet.  She 
stood  out  of  Yokosuka  20  August  for  San  Pedro,  California, 
arriving  2 September.  For  the  next  four  months  the  oiler  was 
in  an  operational  training  status,  and  on  30  January  1948  she 
again  deployed  to  WESTPAC.  After  serving  as  station  ship 
at  Tsingtao,  China  from  April  through  June,  she  returned  to 
San  Pedro,  California,  7 July,  thence  to  Pearl  Harbor  in  Aug- 
ust. 

Navasota  departed  Pearl  Harbor  13  October,  once  again  en- 
route  the  Far  East.  She  departed  Yokosuka  20  November  for 
Tsingtao  and  remained  on  station  until  30  December,  when 
she  sailed  for  California  via  Pearl  Harbor.  She  arrived  Long 
Beach,  19  January  1949,  steamed  to  Kodiak,  Alaska  1 Febru- 
ary, returned  to  San  Francisco  the  25th  and  continued  to 
operate  on  the  west  coast  for  the  next  year. 

Navasota  again  deployed  to  WESTPAC  1 May  1950.  When 
the  North  Koreans  crossed  the  38th  Parallel  25  June,  the  oiler 
steamed  for  Korean  waters  to  fuel  Allied  ships  in  the  area.  In 
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USS  Navasola  (AO-106)  refueling  a carrier  and  a destroyer  simultaneously. 


late  August  she  put  in  at  Keelung,  Formosa,  but  she  was  back 
in  Korean  waters  to  take  oart  in  the  Inchon  invasion  15  Sep- 
tember. 

She  steamed  for  Pearl  Harbor  22  October  and  then  for 
Japan  via  Kwajelein  and  Guam.  Departing  Japan  16  Decem- 
ber, she  arrived  at  Long  Beach  30  December,  only  to  return 
to  the  Far  East  31  March  1951  for  further  operations  off  Won- 
san, Korea. 

During  her  Korean  operations  Navasota  fueled  ships  in 
Subic  Bay,  Buckner  Bay,  the  Pescadores  Islands,  Formosa, 
Japan,  and  Korea.  She  returned  to  Long  Beach  for  overhaul 
from  October  1951  until  February  1952.  The  oiler  operated  off 
the  west  coast  until  getting  underway  3 April  for  Sasebo  and 
resumption  of  her  Korean  fueling  operations.  She  remained  in 
the  area  of  Wonsan  and  Songjin,  Korea  for  the  next  seven 
months  and  then  returned  to  Long  Beach,  arriving  13  Novem- 
ber. 

Navasola  steamed  2 February  19.53  for  Pearl  Harbor  to 
participate  in  Mercantile  Convoy  Exercise  RES  53B,  after 
which  she  called  at  Sasebo  26  February  to  commence  her 
fourth  Pacific  deployment.  For  the  next  seven  months  she 
conducted  fueling  operations  in  Korean  waters.  She  was  also 
utilized  as  station  .ship  at  Kaohsiung,  Formosa,  where  she 
fueled  units  of  the  Formosa  Straits  Patrol  until  she  headed  for 
Long  Beach  3 September. 

For  the  next  ten  years  N^avasota  continued  to  provide  fueling 
services  to  the  fleet  through  her  annual  WESTPAC  deploy- 
ments. In  one  overhaul  at  Long  Beach  Naval  Shipyard 
(February-May  1958),  all  guns  save  her  single  3"  mounts  were 
removed. 

Highlights  in  this  period  included  service  as  fuel  ship  during 
the  nuclear  weapons  tests  at  Bikini  in  the  summer  of  1956  and 
her  WESTPAC  deployment  of  1958,  when  she  refueled  174 
ships  from  August  through  November  while  serving  as  station 
ship  at  Makung,  Pescadores. 

Upon  completion  of  her  fifteenth  WESTPAC  deployment 
14  October  1963,  Navasota  was  scheduled  for  “Jumboization” 
the  first  oiler  so  designated.  She  steamed  14  November  for 
Puget  Sound  Naval  Shipyard,  Bremerton,  Washington  for 
preliminary  preparations,  then  entered  Puget  Sound  Bridge 
and  Drydock  Co.,  Plant  No.  2,  Harbor  Island,  Seattle  for  the 
conversion.  Her  new  394  foot  midsection  was  built  in  Kawasaki 
Dock  Yard,  Kobe,  Japan  and  towed  to  Seattle  by  the  Japanese 
tug  Daisho  M aru  NO-  1 ■ 

The  “Jumboization”  process  consisted  of  five  basic  steps. 
First,  the  bow  was  removed  and  retained  in  the  drydock  while 
the  rest  of  the  ship  was  floated  out.  Next,  the  new  section  was 


floated  in,  raised,  and  joined  to  the  bow.  Third,  the  bridge 
structure  was  transferred  to  the  new  section  by  heavy  lift 
crane  9 January  1964.  Then  the  stern  section  was  severed  and 
retained  in  drydock  while  the  old  midsection  was  floated  out. 
In  the  last  step,  the  new  section  with  bow  and  bridge  struc- 
ture attached,  was  floated  into  the  dock,  raised,  and  joined  to 
the  stern. 

Although  replacement  of  the  midsection  was  the  single 
largest  change  in  the  fifteen  million  dollar  process,  many  other 
important  improvements  were  made  during  the  conversion.  A 
major  modification  was  made  to  the  stern,  including  a new 
counterbalanced  rudder,  new  stern  casting  and  struts,  and 
new  shorter  propeller  shafts  and  stern  tubes.  The  latest  in 
fueling  and  replenishment  at  sea  equipment  was  also  added, 
including  kingposts  with  outriggers,  ram  tensioned  span  wires 
and  high  lines,  electric  hydraulic  winches,  cargo  elevators, 
helo  pickup  area,  and  sliding  blocks  and  cargo  drop  reels  at 
replenishment  stations.  New  electric  pumps,  larger  cargo  pip- 
ing, and  double  ho.se  fueling  rigs  were  also  added,  as  well  as  a 
4,500  KW  auxiliary  diesel  generator  plant,  and  more  enclosed 
stowage  space.  Habitability  was  also  improved. 

Navasota  left  the  yard  28  December  1964.  Her  new  dimen- 
sions were:  dp.  12,840  (light),  33,987  (f);  1.  644';  dr.  34'9”. 
After  upkeep  and  training,  Navasota  steamed  20  August  1965 
on  her  sixteenth  WESTPAC  deployment,  arriving  Subic  Bay 
11  September  and  returning  Long  Beach,  6 June  1966. 

Navasota  again  steamed  for  WESTPAC  11  October.  Arriv- 
ing Subic  Bay  3 November,  she  operated  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
and  in  coastal  waters  off  North  and  South  Viet  Nam  in  sup- 
port of  7th  Fleet  combatants,  with  Subic  Bay  as  her  base  of 
operations.  The  summer  of  1967  brought  the  oiler  back  to 
Long  Beach  for  upkeep  and  west  coast  operations  until  she 
again  deployed  to  the  western  Pacific  5 January  1968  to  as- 
sume support  duties  for  7th  Fleet  forces  off  Viet  Nam.  Through 
1970  she  has  continued  to  deploy  to  WESTPAC  for  six  to 
eight  months  of  each  year,  while  the  remainder  is  spent  operat- 
ing out  of  Long  Beach  as  part  of  Service  Force,  Pacific  Fleet, 
in  support  of  1st  Fleet  operations  and  the  Fleet  Training 
Group,  San  Diego. 

Navasola  received  nine  battle  stars  for  Korean  War  service. 


Navigator 

One  who  charts  the  course  for  a ship  or  plane;  an  explorer. 
The  first  Navigator  retained  her  former  name,  the  second  was 
named  for  the  term. 
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I 

(SP-2225:  dp.  470;  1.  139';  b.  26';  dr.  13'9";  s.  12  k; 
a.  2 6-pdrs.) 

Navigator  (SP-2225),  built  by  J.  H.  Dialogue  and  Sons, 
Camden,  New  Jersey,  in  1898,  was  acquired  by  the  Navy 
20  August  1918.  Placed  in  service  in  the  12th  Naval  District, 
headquartered  at  San  Francisco,  she  served  the  San  Francisco 
Bay  area  throughout  her  naval  career.  Designated  YT-39, 
17  July  1920,  and  YTB-39,  1.')  May  1944,  she  performed  the 
vital  tug,  salvage,  and  fire  fighting  missions  of  her  type  until 
she  was  placed  out  of  service  at  Mare  Island,  14  October  1946. 
Struck  from  the  Navy  List  30  December  1946,  Navigator  was 
transferred  to  the  Maritime  Commission  for  further  disposal 
8 August  1947. 

II 

(ATA-203;  dp.  600;  1.  143';  b.  33';  dr.  9';  s.  12.5  k.;  cpl.  48; 
a.  1 3",  2 20mm.;  cl.  ATA-121) 

ATA-203,  originally  designated  ATR-130,  was  laid  down 
by  the  Gulfport  Boiler  and  Welding  Works,  Port  Arthur, 
Texas,  10  September  1944;  launched  26  October  1944;  and 
commissioned  1 January  1945,  Lt.  J.  E.  Fuld,  Jr.,  USNR,  in 
command. 

Following  shakedown,  ATA-203  departed  Texas  for  Coco 
Solo,  thence  with  2 YTBs  in  tow,  she  headed  for  Pearl  Harbor, 
arriving  9 March.  Exchanging  the  YTBs  for  pontoon  barges, 
the  auxiliary  tug  steamed  westward,  16  March,  and  on  22  May 
cast  off  her  charges  in  Nakagusuku  Wan,  Okinawa.  She  per- 
formed towing  jobs  in  the  Okinawa  area,  then  on  11  June, 
headed  south  to  Leyte.  From  there  towing  assignments  took 
her  to  the  New  Hebrides,  New  Guinea,  and  finally  back  to 
Okinawa  where  she  reported  for  duty  to  ComMinPac,  30 
August. 

On  8 September,  she  got  underway  for  the  Japanese  home 
islands,  reporting  to  ComMinDiv  7,  off  Kyushu,  11  September. 
Until  29  December  she  conducted  hydrographic  surveys  off 
Sasebo,  Omura,  and  Nagasaki,  acted  as  a mine  destruction 
vessel  and  assisted  storm  damaged  ships.  Then  detached 
from  all  duties  in  Mine  Force,  Pacific,  she  took  up  towing 
services  for  the  occupation  forces. 

On  14  March  1946,  ATA-203  headed  home,  reporting  to 
ComServLant  22  June.  Assigned  to  the  16th  (Reserve)  Fleet, 
she  decommissioned  20  October  1946  and  was  berthed  at 
Orange,  Texas.  Named  Navigator,  16  July  1948,  she  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Maritime  Administration  in  August  1960  and  was 
laid  up  at  Mobile,  Alabama,  as  a unit  of  the  National  Defense 
Reserve  Fleet.  She  remains  there  into  1970. 

Navy  Yard 

Named  for  the  Navy  Yard,  Norfolk,  Virginia. 

(YFB-8:  1.  80';  b.  17') 

Navy  Yard  (YFB-8)  was  built  as  Steam  Cutter  No.  291  by 
Norfolk  Navy  Yard  in  1901  and  placed  in  service  the  same 
year.  Serving  as  a ferry  between  Norfolk  and  various  naval 
installations  in  and  around  Hampton  Roads,  Virginia,  the 
ferry  was  named  Navy  Yard  in  1908  and  continued  her  opera- 
tions there  until  December  1922  when  she  was  ordered  to  the 
Naval  Proving  Ground,  Dahlgren,  Virginia. 

Towed  to  that  installation  by  tug  Mohawk  (YT-17),  12 
IMarch  1923,  she  plied  the  waters  between  Indianhead  Naval 
Station  and  Dahlgren  until  March  1926,  when  she  was  placed 
in  ordinary.  She  remained  at  Dahlgren,  in  ordinary,  until  she 
was  towed  to  Norfolk  by  minesweeper  Owl  (AM-2),  20  April 
1929.  Navy  Yard  was  struck  from  the  Navy  Register  12  July 
and  sold  shortly  thereafter  to  a local  scrap  company. 

Navcat 

An  Indian  name. 

(YNT-23:  dp.  62;  1.  62';  b.  16'6";  dr.  7'6";  s.  10  k.) 

Nawat  (YNT-23)  was  built  in  1940  by  Port  Houston  Iron 
Works,  Port  Houston,  Texas.  She  was  purchased  by  the  Navy 


in  April  1941,  designated  YN-55,  transferred  to  the  New  York 
Navy  Yard,  and  assigned  to  the  3rd  Naval  District. 

She  operated  in  the  New  York  Harbor  area  through  the  end 
of  World  War  II,  providing  towing  and  yard  services  in  sup- 
port of  the  active  naval  forces  and  thus  contributing  to  the 
total  war  effort. 

Declared  excess  to  the  needs  of  the  Navy  when  hostilities 
ended,  she  was  slated  for  disposal  in  September  1945.  Nawat 
was  struck  from  the  Naval  Register  in  February  1947  and 
transferred  to  the  Maritime  Administration  for  final  disposi- 
tion through  surplus  sale. 

Nawona 

An  Indian  name. 

(YTB-261:  dp.  394;  1.  110';  b.  27';  dr.  11'4";  s.  12  k.;  cpl.  12; 
cl.  Cahto.) 

Nawona  (YTB-261)  was  laid  down  in  April  1944  by  J.  M. 
Martinac  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Tacoma,  Washington;  named 
15  May;  launched  one  month  later;  and  assigned  to  the  12th 
Naval  District. 

Through  the  end  of  hostilities  she  served  as  part  of  Service 
Force,  Pacific  Fleet,  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area.  Her  pri- 
mary function  was  to  assist  in  berthing  and  docking.  She  also 
provided  towing  services  and  water-front  fire  protection,  and 
served  as  an  inner  harbor  patrol  craft. 

Nawona  remained  active  in  the  12th  Naval  District  until 
1963,  when  she  was  scheduled  for  replacement.  Declared  ex- 
cess to  the  needs  of  the  Navy,  she  was  struck  from  the  Naval 
Register  and  sold  in  September  1964. 

Neal  A.  Scott 

Neal  Anderson  Scott,  born  21  May  1919  at  Montgomery, 
Alabama,  was  appointed  Assistant  Paymaster  with  the  rank 
of  Ensign,  U.S.  Naval  Reserve,  8 April  1942.  After  instruction 
at  the  Navy  Supply  Corps  School,  Harvard  University  Gradu- 
ate School  of  Business  Administration,  Boston,  Massachusetts, 
he  was  ordered  to  the  12th  Naval  District  for  further  assign- 
ment. On  10  October  1942,  Ensign  Scott  reported  for  duty  in 
Smith  (DD  378),  then  operating  in  the  Solomons.  On  the  26th, 
as  the  Battle  of  the  Santa  Cruz  Islands  raged.  Smith,  assigned 
to  screen  Enterprise,  was  crashed  by  a torpedo  plane  causing 
the  entire  forward  topside  to  erupt  in  flames.  Ensign  Scott, 
mortally  wounded,  “.  . . exhorted  the  gun  crews  to  sustarn 
heavy  and  accurate  fire  against  the  enemy  . . .’’in  defense  of 
Enterprise.  Although  he  died  of  his  wounds  before  the  day  was 
over,  “.  . . his  gallant  fighting  spirit  and  remarkable  courage 
served  as  an  inspiration  to  the  crew  of  the  ship  in  helping  to 
render  ineffective  the  enemy  attacks  ...”  In  recognition  of 
his  contribution.  Ensign  Scott  was  posthumously  awarded  the 
Navy  Cross. 

(DE-769:  dp.  1,240;  1.  306';  b.  36'8'';  dr.  11'8'';  s.  21  k.; 

cpl.  186;  a.  3 3'',  6 40mm.,  8 20mm.,  3 21''  tt.,  2 dct.,  8 dcp., 
1 dcp.  (hh.);  cl.  Cannon.) 

Neal  A.  Scott  (DE-769)  was  laid  down  1 June  1943  by  the 
Tampa  Shipbuilding  Company,  Tampa,  Florida;  launched 
4 June  1944;  co-.sponsored  by  Mrs.  Leigh  Scott  and  Miss 
Margaret  Scott,  mother  and  sister,  respectively,  of  Ens. 
Scott;  and  commissioned  31  July  1944  with  Lt.  P.  D.  Hol- 
den in  command. 

Following  shakedown  off  Bermuda  and  availability  at  Bos- 
ton, Neal  A.  Scott  steamed  to  Norfolk,  thence  to  Solomons, 
Md.,  where  she  conducted  acoustic  tqst  runs  for  the  Naval 
Mine  Warfare  Test  Station  during  the  first  two  weeks  of 
November,  1944.  She  then  proceeded  back  to  Norfolk  whence 
she  operated  as  a training  ship  in  the  lower  Chesapeake  Bay 
area  until  10  December.  'The  next  day  she  sortied  from  Lynn- 
haven  Roads  in  Task  Force  63  to  escort  convoy  UGS  63  to 
Oran,  Algeria.  The  convoy  of  approximately  100  ships  in  15 
columns  passed  through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  27  December 
and  arrived  at  Oran  the  28th. 

On  2 January  1945,  DE-769  departed  North  Africa  on  her 
return  voyage,  escorting  convoy  GUS  63  to  Hampton  Roads. 
On  the  3rd,  at  1707,  a large  cloud  of  smoke  was  seen  and  an 
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USS  Nebraska  (BB-14),  circa  1915. 


explosion  heard  from  the  center  of  the  first  line  of  the  convoy. 
Neal  A . Scott  immediately  started  a submarine  search  on  the 
starboard  bow  of  the  convoy.  At  1739  good  sonar  contact  was 
established  and  a depth  charge  attack  begun.  In  the  next  six 
minutes  26  charges  were  dropped.  Thirty  seconds  after  the  last 
charge  detonated,  the  rumble  of  an  underwater  explosion,  fol- 
lowed by  the  appearance  of  an  oil  slick  off  the  escort’s  port 
quarter,  was  reported  and  sonar  contact  was  lost.  At  1755 
contact  was  regained  and  a hedgehog  attack  was  made.  Two 
to  four  explosions’ were  heard  within  the  next  half  minute,  and 
8 more  were  heard  over  a minute  later,  but,  again,  contact  was 
lost.  Contact  established  again  at  1806,  a second  hedgehog  run 
was  made.  This  time,  however,  no  explosions  were  reported 
and  the  contact  was  lost.  Undiscouraged,  the  ship  continued 
her  search  until  relieved  by  British  escorts  at  2345.  DE-769 
then  returned  to  the  convoy  and  arrived  at  Norfolk  without 
further  incident  19  January. 

In  February,  Neal  A.  Seoll  joined  the  Southern  Forces  Bar- 
rier Patrol  in  the  North  Atlantic  and  for  the  remainder  of  the 
war  in  Europe  conducted  submarine  searches  off  the  coasts  of 
Maine,  Nova  Scotia  and  Newfoundland.  On  22  April,  as  she 
steamed  in  a scouting  line  proceeding  to  Argentia,  a submarine 
contact  was  made  by  another  escort.  Carter  (DE-112).  Six- 
teen minutes  later,  at  0056,  DE-769  made  a hedgehog  atr- 
tack.  Several  explosions  were  reported.  At  0108,  Carter  de- 
livered a similar  attack  which  was  followed  immediately  by  2 
or  3 detonations  and  then  by  an  explosion.  At  0118,  another, 
and  heavier,  explosion  was  felt  and  heard  by  all  hands.  U-518 
had  been  sent  to  the  bottom  of  the  North  Atlantic. 

After  the  surrender  of  Germany,  7 May,  Neal  A.  Scott  was 
ordered  to  intercept  U-1228  and  bring  her  into  port.  While 
proceeding  to  the  surrender  point,  U-858  was  contacted  and 
ordered  to  the  surrender  point.  On  11  May,  U-1228  was  inter- 
cepted and  after  sending  a boarding  party  to  the  submarine 
and  taking  on  28  of  the  U-boat’s  crew,  including  the  Captain, 
the  escort  headed  for  Portsmouth,  New  Hamp.shire,  where  she 
turned  over  her  prisoners  and  their  boat  to  Coast  Guard 
officials  17  May. 

UE-769  then  steamed  south  to  Bayonne  for  availability, 
after  which  she  proceeded  to  Florida.  On  13  June  she  joined 
the  Carrier  Qualification  Detachment  at  Jacksonville  and  for 
the  next  two  months  operated  as  plane  guard  for  Guadilcanal 


(CVE-60).  Detached  from  the  Carrier  Qualification  Detach- 
ment, Neal  A.  Seolt  underwent  availability  at  Charleston  and 
then  headed  for  Corpus  Christ!  for  Navy  Day  celebrations. 
She  returned  to  Charleston  4 November,  only  to  depart  again 
on  the  7th.  From  Charleston  she  steamed  back  to  Jacksonville 
where  she  decommissioned  30  April  1946  and  entered  the  At- 
lantic Reserve  Fleet,  berthed  at  Green  Cove  Springs.  In  1961 
the  escort  was  transferred  to  the  Orange,  Texas,  berthing  area 
where  she  remained  until  struck  from  the  Navy  Register 
1 June  1968. 

Neal  A.  Scott  received  one  battle  star  for  her  World  War  II 
service. 

Nebraska 

Nebraska  was  admitted  to  the  Union  1 March  1867  as  the 
37th  state. 


Hecla,  a double-turreted  monitor  originally  named  Shaka- 
maxon  (q.v.),  was  renamed  Nebraska  10  August  1869. 

I 

(BB-14:  dp.  16,094;  1.  441'3";  b.  76'2";  dr.  25'10";  s.  19  k.; 

cpl.  1,108;  a.  4 12",  8 8",  12  6",  11  3",  4 21"  tt.;  cl.  Virginia) 

Nebraska  (BB-14),  ex-Pennsylvania,  was  laid  down  by 
Moran  Brothers,  Seattle,  Washington,  4 July  1902;  launched 
7 October  1904;  sponsored  by  Miss  Mary  N.  Mickey,  daughter 
of  Governor  John  H.  Mickey  of  Nebraska;  and  commissioned 
1 July  1907,  Captain  Reginald  F.  Nicholson  in  command. 

After  shakedown  and  alterations,  the  new  battleship  joined 
the  “Great  White  Fleet’’  at  San  Francisco  after  6 May  1908, 
replacing  Alabama  (BB-8). 

Departing  San  Francisco  7 July  1908,  the  Fleet  visited 
Honolulu,  Hawaii;  Auckland,  New  Zealand;  Sydney  and  Mel- 
bourne, Australia;  Manila,  Philippine  Islands;  'Yokohama, 
Japan;  and  Colombo,  Ceylon,  arriving  Suez,  Egypt,  3 Janu- 
ary 1909.  Departing  Messina,  Italy,  on  the  9th,  the  Fleet 
visited  Naples,  Italy,  then  Gibraltar,  arriving  Hampton  Roads 
22  February  where  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  reviewed  the 
fleet  as  it  passed  into  the  roadstead. 
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Nebraska  continued  duty  with  the  Atlantic  Fleet.  She  at- 
tended the  Hudson-Fulton  Celebration  in  1910  and  the  Louisi- 
ana Centennial  during  1912.  She  earned  the  Mexican  Service 
Medal  for  operations  at  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico,  from  1 May  to 
21  June  1914  and  1 June  to  13  October  1916.  After  a period  of 
reduced  commissioned  service,  she  was  again  placed  in  full 
commission  3 April  1917. 

When  war  was  declared  6 April  1917,  Nebraska  was  under- 
going repairs  at  the  Boston  Navy  Yard,  attached  to  the  3d 
Division,  Battleship  Force,  U.S.  Atlantic  Fleet.  On  13  April 
1917  she  departed  Boston  to  engage  in  maneuvers  and  battle 
practice  with  the  fleet  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay  area.  She  opera- 
ted along  the  east  coast,  primarily  training  armed  guard  crews 
for  American  merchantmen,  until  entering  the  Norfolk  Navy 
Yard  15  April  1918  for  repairs 

At  Hampton  Roads  16  May  she  received  on  board  the  body 
of  the  late  Carlos  M.  DePena,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  from  Uruguay,  with  full  honors,  de- 
parting Hampton  Roads  the  same  day  and  arriving  Monte- 
video 10  June  in  company  with  Pittsburgh  (ACR-4),  flagship  of 
the  Pacific  Fleet.  The  Commander  in  Chief,  U.S.  Pacific  Fleet, 
came  on  board  for  the  ceremonies  and  the  body  of  the  late 
Uruguyan  Minister  to  the  United  States  was  transferred  with 
full  honors.  Nebraska  departed  Montevideo  15  June  for  home, 
arriving  Hampton  Roads  26  July. 

The  battleship  departed  New  York  17  September  as  princi- 
pal escort  for  a fast  merchant  convoy  of  18  ships  to  an  eastern 
Atlantic  rendezvous,  returning  to  Hampton  Roads  3 October. 
Nebraska  made  two  more  convoy  voyages  in  the  Atlantic,  re- 
turning from  the  latter  2 December  to  prepare  for  service  in 
returning  American  troops  from  France. 


Nebraska  made  four  voyages  from  the  United  States  to 
Brest,  France,  transporting  4,540  troops  to  and  from  the 
United  States.  On  the  first  trip,  she  departed  Hampton  Roads 
30  December  1918,  arrived  Brest  11  January  1919,  and  re- 
turned Newport  News  28  January.  The  final  voyage  to  return 
veterans  from  France  ended  when  she  arrived  Newport  News, 
Virginia,  21  June  with  1,279  troops. 

On  22  June  1919  Nebraska  was  detached  from  the  transport 
service  and  shortly  thereafter  sailed  to  join  Division  2,  Squad- 
ron 1,  U.S.  Pacific  Fleet,  for  operations  along  the  west  coast 
under  command  of  Captain  P.  N.  Olmstead  until  she  de- 
commissioned 2 July  1920. 

In  accordance  with  the  Washington  Treaty  limiting  naval 
armament,  Nebraska  was  rendered  incapable  of  further  war- 
like service  9 November  1923  and  sold  for  scrap  a few  weeks 
later. 

Neches 

A river  in  Texas. 

I 

(AO-5:  dp.  5,723;  1.  475';  b.  56';  dr.  26'6";  s.  14  k.;  cpl.  144; 
a.  2 5",  2 3") 

The  first  Neches  (AO-5)  was  laid  down  8 June  1919  by  the 
Boston  Navy  Yard;  launched  2 June  1920;  sponsored  by  Miss 
Helen  Griffin,  daughter  of  Rear  Admiral  Robert  Griffin;  and 
commissioned  25  October  1920,  Comdr.  H.  T.  Meriwether, 
USNRF,  in  command. 

Originally  classified  as  Fuel  Ship  No.  17  through  1920, 
Neches  was  assigned  to  Boston,  Mass,  until  3 March  1922. 
During  service  with  the  Atlantic  Fleet,  she  performed  fleet 


USS  Neches  (AO-5)  transiting  the  Panama  Canal. 
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fuel  duties  along  the  East  Coast,  participated  in  tactical  exer- 
cises, carried  mail,  and  towed  targets.  She  also  made  several 
trips  to  Port  Arthur,  Tex.  for  fuel  oil  and  gasoline. 

She  fueled  at  Fall  River,  Mass,  in  early  March  1922  and 
then  steamed  for  Norfolk,  Va.  She  next  got  underway  for  her 
new  home  yard  at  Mare  Island,  Calif.,  and  thence  to  San  Diego, 
her  new  homeport,  w'hence  she  operated  as  a fleet  oiler.  She 
underwent  overhaul  commencing  1 May  1926  at  Mare  Island, 
during  which  a new  hydraulic  gasoline  stowage  system  was 
installed.  During  the  ensuing  15  years  Neches  was  a busy  ship. 
She  participated  in  and  helped  develop  fleet  tactics,  fueled  the 
fleet,  and  supplied  oil  and  gasoline  to  bases  in  the  Canal 
Zone,  Caribbean,  and  Hawaii. 

The  oiler  was  underway  from  San  Diego  to  Pearl  Harbor 
when  the  Japanese  attacked  that  base.  She  arrived  10  Decem- 
ber 1941,  rapidly  off-loaded  and  hurriedly  returned  to  San 
Diego  in  order  to  take  on  more  cargo  for  Pearl  Harbor. 

Neches  steamed  from  Pearl  Harbor  late  in  the  afternoon  of 
22  January  1942,  headed  for  the  western  Pacific.  Shortly  after 
midnight,  the  W'atch  discerned  a possible  submarine  at  a range 
of  about  1,000  yards  and  immediately  took  evasive  action.  At 
0310  there  was  a heavy  thud  amidships,  probably  a dud  tor- 
pedo. 

At  0319  a torpedo  struck  the  oiler  on  the  starboard  side 
abaft  the  engine  room.  The  explosion  caused  extensive  flood- 
ing in  the  engine  room  spaces,  although  water  did  not  reach 
the  fire  room.  At  0328  the  submarine  was  sighted  to  port  just 
before  another  torpedo  struck  the  port  side.  Both  5-inch  guns 
took  the  submarine  under  fire  and  continued  firing  until  0335, 
W’hen  the  list  to  starboard  made  it  impossible  to  depress  the 
guns  sufficiently. 

Neches  slowly  settled  forward  and  the  list  to  starboard  in- 
creased steadily.  She  sank  at  0437,  with  a loss  of  fifty-seven 
men. 

II 

(AO-47:  dp.  6,013  (1.);  1.  520';  b.  68';  dr.  30';  s.  17.4  k.;  cpl. 

285;  a.  1 5",  4 3",  8 40mm.;  cl.  Mattaponi) 

The  second  Neches  (AO-47),  ex-Aekay,  ex-  M.  C.  hull  148, 
was  laid  down  12  June  1941  by  Sun  Shipbuilding  and  Dry- 
dock  Co.,  Chester,  Pa.;  launched  11  October  1941;  sponsored 
by  Miss  Barbara  Vickery  of  Washington,  D.C.;  acquired  by 
the  Navy  20  July  1941 ; and  commissioned  16  September  1942. 

After  shakedowm  off  the  Atlantic  Coast  she  steamed  for 
San  Pedro,  Calif,  via  the  Panama  Canal.  Her  first  wartime 
operations  took  her  to  Guadalcanal,  where  she  fueled  various 
fleet  units.  From  28  November  she  serviced  ships  out  of 
Noumea,  New  Caledonia.  She  shifted  operations  to  Havannah 
Harbor,  Efate  Island,  New  Hebrides  22  January  1943,  and 
then  steamed  for  San  Pedro,  Calif.  6 March,  arriving  there 
the  21st. 

Four  days  later  she  was  enroute  Pearl  Harbor  to  deliver  fuel, 
arriving  30  March.  The  next  week  she  was  back  at  San  Pedro 
and,  following  a ten  day  availability  there  she  got  underway 
with  Pennsylvania  (BB-38),  Nassau  (CVE-16),  and  six  screen- 
ing destroyers  enroute  Dutch  Harbor,  Alaska.  Arriving  1 May, 
she  fueled  thirteen  ships  before  she  steamed  to  the  Puget 
Sound  Navy  Yard  9 May  for  twm  days  of  repairs.  She  then  re- 
turned to  Dutch  Harbor,  Alaska. 

The  oiler  operated  in  Alaskan  waters  until  late  December, 
when  she  returned  to  San  Pedro  to  take  on  fuel  for  delivery  to 
Pearl  Harbor.  After  a four  day  call  at  Pearl  Harbor  she  steamed 
to  Majuro  Atoll,  Marshall  Islands,  where  she  provided  fueling 
services  for  the  next  three  months. 

She  was  once  again  enroute  San  Pedro  when,  at  1815, 
21  May,  she  struck  a mine  off  the  California  coast.  The  ex- 
plosion tore  a 22'  by  15'  hole  in  her  port  side,  necessitating  a 
week  of  drydock  repairs  at  San  Pedro.  Final  repairs  were  com- 
pleted in  two  months,  and  she  was  back  at  Pearl  Harbor 
27  July. 

She  then  steamed  in  convoy  to  Eniwetok  Atoll,  where  she 
anchored  10  August  and  commenced  fueling  operations. 
Through  October  she  provided  fueling  services  in  the  area  of 
the  Admiralty  Islands.  The  oiler  anchored  at  Ulithi  2 Novem- 
ber and  through  that  month  provided  services  in  the  local  at- 
sea  refueling  areas.  The  month  of  December  saw  her  servicing 
ships  from  her  Ulithi  anchorage. 

By  mid-January  1945  Neches  was  enroute  Leyte  Gulf  and 
the  South  China  Sea,  where  she  fueled  ships  into  February. 


She  returned  to  Leyte  18  March  and  fueled  transports  in 
preparation  for  the  invasion  of  Okinawa.  Anchoring  off  Ker- 
ama  Iletto,  6 April,  she  set  Condition  I at  1545.  When  Japa- 
nese air  raiders  came  in  at  1630  her  gunners  opened  fire,  and 
after  ten  hours  of  intermittent  air  attack  Neches  gunners 
splashed  a kamikaze  off  the  starboard  quarter.  By  mid-April 
Neches  was  again  fueling  ships  out  of  her  Ulithi  anchorage. 

When  fleet  units  first  bombarded  the  Japanese  home  is- 
lands 10  July,  Neches  was  in  waters  off  northern  Japan.  She 
steamed  into  Tokyo  Bay  29  August,  becoming  the  first  oiler 
on  the  scene.  Assigned  duties  there  as  station  tanker,  she  fueled 
120  ships  through  September.  Departing  for  San  Pedro  15  Oc- 
tober, she  arrived  the  31st  and  underwent  overhaul  in  the 
Naval  Shipyard,  Terminal  Island,  San  Francisco,  until  the 
end  of  December. 

Neches  continued  to  operate  with  the  Service  Force,  Pacific 
Fleet  for  the  next  two  years.  She  was  placed  under  administra- 
tive control  of  the  Naval  Transport  Service  in  July  1947  and 
was  shifted  to  MSTS  two  years  later.  During  the  post-war 
period  she  served  as  a point-to-point  tanker,  calling  at  Hawaii, 
the  Philippine  Islands,  Japan,  Southeast  Asia,  Arabia,  Alaska, 
and  the  Canal  Zone. 

She  decommissioned  10  July  1950  and  w'as  placed  in  the 
Pacific  Reserve  Fleet,  San  Diego  Group.  Recommissioned  3 
January  1951  at  Oakland,  Calif.,  she  operated  as  an  MSTS 
tanker  and  served  with  the  6th  Fleet  in  the  Mediterranean. 
She  again  returned  to  the  Pacific  Reserve  Fleet  for  inactiva- 
tion at  Stockton,  Calif,  in  June  1955. 

After  extensive  alterations  to  electronic  and  deck  equip- 
ment, including  the  addition  of  five  rigs  for  underw'ay  replenish- 
ment, Neches  recommissioned  24  November  1961  at  the  Naval 
Supply  Depot,  Seattle,  Capt.  John  R.  Zullinger  in  command. 
She  then  rejoined  the  Service  Force,  Pacific  Fleet,  and  was 
homeported  in  San  Francisco. 

The  oiler  commenced  regular  overhaul  6 May  1963,  and 
through  1967  she  deployed  annually  to  WESTPAC  and  main- 
tained herself  in  a state  of  readiness  during  training,  upkeep, 
and  leave  periods  in  home  waters.  Her  homeport  has  remained 
Hunters  Point,  San  Francisco. 

She  steamed  21  September  1967  for  underway  replenish- 
ment service  in  WESTPAC,  operating  on  Yankee  Station  and 
servicing  Market  Time  craft  in  Southeast  Asia.  Her  deploy- 
ment lasted  through  30  March  1968,  whe  she  tied  up  once 
again  at  San  Francisco.  Neches’  Yankee  Station  and  Market 
Time  operations  had  been  punctuated  by  calls  at  Subic  Bay, 
Sasebo,  Kaohsiung,  and  Hong  Kong. 

Through  September  1968  Neches  operated  off  the  West 
Coast,  with  a summer  call  at  Portland,  Oreg.  for  the  Rose 
Festival.  By  the  end  of  the  first  week  of  September  she  was 
underway  for  yet  another  seven  month  deployment  to  WEST- 
PAC. 

Neches  received  nine  battle  stars  for  World  War  II  service. 

Nedeva  II 

A former  name  retained. 

(SP-64:  dp.  18;  1.  60';  b.  lO'lO";  dr.  1'2";  s.  12  k.;  a.  1 
1-pdr.) 

Nedeva  II,  a motor  boat  built  in  1917  by  Essington  Ship- 
building Co.,  Essington,  Pa.,  was  taken  over  by  the  Navy 
from  J.  H.  R.  Cromwell,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  10  April  1917;  and 
placed  in  service  the  same  day,  with  Cromwell  in  command. 

Operating  in  the  4th  Naval  District,  headquartered  at 
Philadelphia,  Nedeva  II  patrolled  in  the  area,  protecting  ship- 
ping in  the  Delaware  River.  After  wartime  service,  she  was 
placed  out  of  service  and  returned  to  her  owner. 

Needle 

A former  name  retained. 

(SP-649:  t.  22;  1.  71';  b.  10';  dr.  3'9";  s.  12  k.;  a.  2 mg.) 

Needle,  a wooden  motor  boat  built  in  1906  by  George  Lawley 
& Sons  Corp.,  Neponset,  Mass.,  was  acquired  by  the  Navy 
from  George  L.  Batchelder,  Medford,  Mass.  9 June  1917;  and 
commissioned  20  June  1917  to  serve  on  section  patrol  during 
World  War  I.  After  wartime  service,  she  was  struck  from  the 
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Navy  Register  18  August  1919  and  sold  to  Morgan  Barney, 
New  York  City  16  September  1919. 

Needlefish 

Any  of  a family  of  voracious  elongate  teleost  fishes  resem- 
bling, but  not  related  to,  the  fresh-water  gars. 


The  name  Needlefish  was  assigned  to  the  submarine  SS-379 
on  23  August  1942,  but  construction  was  cancelled  29  July 
1944,  before  she  was  laid  down. 


The  name  Needlefish  was  assigned  to  the  submarine  SS-493 
on  26  January  1945,  however,  her  construction  was  cancelled 
12  August  1945  before  she  was  laid  down. 

Negwagon 

An  Ottawa  chieftain  in  Michigan  during  the  war  of  1812 
noted  for  his  dedication  to  the  American  cause. 

(YT-188:  dp.  237;  1.  100';  b.  28';  dr.  9'7";  s.  12  k.;  cpl.  17; 

cl.  Woban) 

Negwagon  (YT-188)  was  laid  down  30  December  1941  by 
Pacific  Coast  Engine  Co.,  Alameda,  Calif.;  launched  without 
ceremony  30  May  1942  and  placed  in  service  31  March  1943. 

Built  to  assist  with  harbor  berthing  and  other  collateral 
duties  Negwagon  completed  the  required  sea  trials  and  de- 
parted for  Pearl  Harbor.  She  remained  for  234  years  subject 
to  the  directives  of  the  Commandant  of  the  i4th  Naval  Dis- 
trict. With  the  diminishing  volume  of  shipping  following  the 
conclusion  of  World  War  II  this  tug,  now  reclassified  a YTB, 
was  released  and  joined  the  Columbia  River  Group,  Pacific 
Reserve  Fleet  in  March  1947. 

Reactivated  during  the  Lebanon  crisis  of  1958  Negwagon 
soon  steamed  westward  again.  Four  years  of  duty  at  Pearl 
Harbor  and  a new  designation  (YTM)  preceded  assignment 
to  a more  advanced  base  in  the  Pacific.  In  1970  this  vessel 
continues  in  service  as  a unit  of  the  Pacific  Fleet. 

Though  reactivated  during  the  Lebanon  crisis  of  1958  Neg- 
wagon soon  steamed  westward  again.  Four  years  of  duty  at 
Pearl  Harbor  and  a new  designation  (YTM)  proceeded  assign- 
ment to  a more  advanced  base  in  the  Pacific.  In  1969  this 
vessel  continues  in  service  as  a unit  of  the  Pacific  Fleet. 

Nehenta  Bay 

A bay  in  Alaska. 

(CVE-74;  dp.  7,800;  1.  512'3":  b.  65':  ew.  108'1";  dr.  22'6"; 
s.  19  k.;  cpl.  860;  a.  1 5",  16  40mm.,  28  a c.;  cl.  Casablanca; 

T.  S4-S2-BB3) 

Nehenta  Bay  (CVE-74)  was  launched  by  Kaiser  Shipbuild- 
ing Co.,  Vancouver,  Wash.,  28  November  1943,  under  Mari- 
time Commission  contract:  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Robert  H. 
Smith;  acquired  3 January  1944:  and  commissioned  at  Astoria, 
Oreg.,  the  same  day.  Captain  Horace  A.  Butterfield  in  com- 
mand. 

Nehenta  Bay  made  her  shakedown  cruise  from  San  Francisco 
Bay  to  Pearl  Harbor  6 to  12  February  1944,  carrying  renlace- 
ment  aircrews  and  planes.  She  put  into  San  Diego  21  Febru- 
ary with  damaged  planes  returned  from  combat  zones  for  re- 
pair. After  further  West  Coast  training,  she  sailed  for  Pearl 
Harbor  18  March,  again  with  replacement  aircraft  and  avia- 
tion materiel,  added  to  her  lading  in  Hawaii,  and  reached 
Majuro  7 April  to  deliver  mail,  men,  and  aircraft  to  fast  car- 
riers moored  there.  She  returned  to  San  Diego  from  Majuro 
and  Pearl  Harbor  27  April,  bringing  home  wounded  and  other 
passengers,  along  with  damaged  aircraft. 

After  combat  readiness  training  off  California  and  in 
Hawaii,  Nehenta  Bay  left  Pearl  Harbor  18  June  for  the 
Marianas  assault,  staging  at  Eniwetok  late  in  the  month. 
With  TF  51,  her  planes  flew  antisubmarine  and  combat  air 
patrols  during  operations  against  Tinian,  which  they  strafed 
5 and  7 July,  blasting  gun  emplacements  and  a sugar  refinery. 
Returning  to  Eniwetok  16  Julv  to  refuel  and  replenish, 
Nehenta  Bay  next  sailed,  with  Midway  and  12  destroyers,  for 


antisubmarine  and  combat  air  patrols  off  Guam  and  Saipan, 
striking  targets  on  the  latter. 

Next  assigned  to  escort  fleet  oilers  during  at-sea  replenish- 
ment operations,  Nehenta  Bay  played  an  essential  part  in  the 
3d  Fleet’s  victory-winning  operations  from  August  1944 
through  January  1945.  The  ships  she  guarded  made  it  pos- 
sible for  the  fast  carriers  to  remain  at  sea  for  extended  periods, 
smashing  at  targets  in  the  Carolines  and  Philippines,  on 
Formosa,  and  on  the  Chinese  coast.  Such  attacks  in  turn 
made  possible  the  capture  of  the  Palaus  and  the  return  to  the 
Philippines. 

With  Manus  and  Ulithi  as  her  bases,  Nehenta  Bay  faithfully 
and  tirelessly  protected  her  vulnerable  charges,  fighting 
through  the  December  typhoon  despite  heavy  damage  and 
shooting  down  a Japanese  attacker  12  January  1945.  She  re- 
turned to  San  Diego  19  February  for  overhaul,  refreshed  her 
training  in  Hawaiian  waters,  then  qualified  new  aviators  off 
Guam  before  arriving  at  Ulithi  9 May  to  prepare  for  strikes 
on  Okinawa.  Her  planes  flew  patrols  and  made  direct  strikes 
on  enemy  positions  to  aid  fighting  men  ashore,  blasting  the 
Japanese  from  caves  and  ridges.  Her  formation  came  under 
kamikaze  attack  7 June,  when  two  of  her  sisters  were  crashed. 

From  the  end  of  June  through  early  August,  Nehenta  Bay 
again  guarded  oilers  as  they  served  the  3d  Fleet  in  its  climac- 
tic raids  against  Japan  itself.  She  was  en  route  to  operations 
in  the  Aleutians  when  hostilities  ended,  and  her  task  force 
sailed  31  August  for  occupation  duties  around  Japan,  patrol- 
ling and  dropping  supplies  to  prisoners  of  war.  She  returned 
to  Pearl  Harbor  24  September  to  disembark  her  air  squadron 
and  all  aviation  equipment  and  gasoline,  thus  making  room 
for  passengers.  She  sailed  30  September  to  embark  homeward- 
bound  troops  in  the  Marshalls,  and  with  them  reached  San 
Francisco  in  mid-October.  In  November  she  sailed  to  the 
Philippines  on  similar  duty,  returning  to  the  West  Coast  27 
November.  Sailing  via  the  Panama  Canal,  Nehenta  Bay  ar- 
rived Boston  31  January  1946  for  inactivation.  She  decom- 
missioned and  entered  reserve  at  Boston  15  May  1946.  Re- 
classified CVU-74  on  12  June  1955  and  AKV-24  on  7 May 
1959,  Nehenta  Bay  was  sold  to  Coalmarket,  Inc.,  29  June  1960 
and  scrapped. 

Nehenta  Bay  received  7 battle  stars  for  World  War  II  service. 

Nelansu 

A former  name  retained. 

(SP-610:  t.  15;  1.  51'134";  b.  lO'O";  dr.  2'10";  s.  22  k.;  cpl.  8; 
a.  1 1-pdr.) 

Nelansu,  a motor  boat  built  by  R.  Bigelow,  Monument 
Beach,  Mass.,  was  acquired  by  the  Navy  under  free  lease  from 
John  S.  Kent  20  July  1917  for  service  on  section  patrol  during 
World  War  I.  She  operated  in  the  1st  Naval  District  based  at 
Boston  throughout  her  service.  She  was  placed  out  of  service 
30  November  1918  and  was  returned  to  her  owner. 

Nellie 

A feminine  proper  name. 

(ScTug:  dp.  33;  1.  60';  b.  14';  dr.  4';  s.  8 k.) 

Nellie,  a wooden  steam  screw  tug,  4th  rate,  was  launched  at 
Mare  Island  Navy  Yard,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  in  1876.  Ac- 
quired by  the  Navy  in  1881  as  an  uncommissioned  yard  tug, 
she  saw  service  at  Mare  Island  for  the  next  thirteen  years.  She 
was  dropped  from  the  Naval  Register  in  1894. 

Nellie  Jackson 

A former  name  retained. 

(Sch:  1.  62'0";  b.  20'0";  dr.  4'9") 

Nellie  Jackson  (SP-1459),  a schooner  built  in  Maryland  in 
1896  by  J.  W.  Brooks,  was  acquired  by  the  Navy  24  August 
1917  from  the  Conservation  Commission  of  Maryland  for 
use  on  section  patrol  during  World  War  I.  She  decom- 
missioned and  was  returned  to  her  owner  26  November 
1918. 
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USS  Nelson  (DD-623)  off  Madagascar  13  June  1946. 


Nelson 

Charles  Preston  Nelson,  born  in  Baltimore,  Md.  5 February 
1877,  was  appointed  naval  cadet  19  May  1894;  and  graduated 
2 April  1898.  During  the  Spanish-American  War,  he  served  in 
New  Orleans,  participating  in  the  blockade  and  battle  of 
Santiago,  Cuba.  Then  sent  to  the  Far  East,  he  served  in  the 
Philippines  during  the  insurrection.  Upon  returning  to  the 
United  States,  he  worked  with  the  torpedo  boat  training  com- 
mand and  then  commanded  in  turn  submarines  Plunger  and 
Porpoise.  In  1912  he  served  as  First  Lieutenant  of  Illinois  and 
later  of  Ohio.  Appointed  to  command  of  Leonidas,  a tender  for 
submarine  chasers,  he  also  assumed  command  of  the  sub- 
marine chaser  divisions  ordered  to  Corfu,  Greece.  Twelve  of 
the  submarine  chasers  under  his  command  participated  with 
the  British  and  Italian  naval  forces  in  the  destruction  of  the 
Austrian  naval  base  at  Durazzo  on  3 October  1918,  during 
which  two  submarines  were  destroyed.  As  a screen  for  heavy 
ships  during  the  bombardment,  his  craft  were  subjected  to 
heavy  fire.  Returning  to  base,  they  helped  screen  HMS  Weij- 
mouth.  For  his  services  during  this  action.  Nelson  was  awarded 
the  Distinguished  Service  Medal  and  several  foreign  decora- 
tions. From  1919  until  1929  he  was  assigned  duties  in  the 
3rd  and  4th  Naval  Districts.  In  January  1929  he  was  ap- 
pointed coordinator  of  the  Seattle  area,  in  which  capacity 
he  served  until  he  retired  as  Rear  Admiral  30  June  1933. 
He  died  at  the  Philadelphia  Naval  Hospital  16  November 
1935. 

(DD-623:  dp.  1,630;  1.  348'3";  b.  36T";  dr.  13'5";  s.  37.4  k.; 
cpl.  276;  a.  4 5",  4 40mm.,  5 21"  tt.;  cl.  Cleaves) 

Nelson  (DD-623)  was  laid  down  7 May  1942  at  the  Federal 
Shipbuilding  and  Drydock  Co.,  Kearny,  N.J.;  launched 
15  September;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Nelson  Stewart,  daughter  of 
Rear  Admiral  Charles  Preston  Nelson;  and  commissioned 
26  November,  Lt.  Comdr.  M.  M.  Riker  in  command. 


After  shakedown  along  the  Atlantic  coast.  Nelson  reported 
to  the  Atlantic  Fleet  21  January  1943.  Through  29  May,  she 
operated  on  convoy  duty  as  flagship  of  Destroyer  Squadron  17, 
making  runs  to  Bermuda;  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad;  Dakar, 
French  West  Africa;  Aruba,  Netherlands  West  Indies; 
Casablanca;  and  Gibraltar. 

Upon  completion  of  a short  training  period  at  Norfolk,  Va., 
Nelson  got  underway  7 June  to  take  part  in  the  invasion  of 
Sicily.  During  the  crossing  she  screened  Boise  (CL-47),  arriv- 
ing at  Algiers  20  June.  Serving  as  flagship  for  Commander 
Task  Force  81  during  the  Sicily  operation,  N'elson  was  assigned 
duty  with  the  central  part  of  the  Western  Task  Force.  This 
group  was  to  land  assault  troops  on  beachheads  near  Gela, 
Sicily,  to  expand  the  captured  area,  and  to  seize  the  nearby 
airfield  at  Ponte  Olivo. 

At  0245  on  D-Day,  10  July,  the  first  assault  waves  hit  the 
Gela  beaches.  Plunging  in  through  the  breakers,  the  .shock 
troops  encountered  light  opposition.  But  furious  gunfire  raked 
the  follow-up  waves.  Caught  in  the  blue-white  glare  of  search- 
lights, landing  craft  were  subjected  to  intense  fire,  and  LCI’s 
took  direct  hits. 

At  0300  Nelson  commenced  figure  eight  patrols  to  the  east 
of  the  transports.  Shortly  after  dawn  Axis  aircraft  joined  the 
fight,  flying  out  of  the  Acate  river  valley  on  the  eastern 
coast  and  attempting  to  bomb  and  strafe  Allied  ships,  landing 
craft,  and  beaches.  Nelson  fired  sporadically  at  the  planes 
throughout  the  day.  At  1230  she  received  word  that  Maddox 
(DD-622)  had  been  sunk.  Enemy  aircraft  continued  the  at- 
tack the  next  day,  delivering  a high  level  bombing  attack  on 
the  Nelson’s  area  and  obtaining  a direct  hit  on  the  liberty  ship 
Robert  Rowan.  By  2302  the  ships  commenced  laying  a heavy 
smoke  screen,  and  the  Axis  attacks  were  beaten  off. 

German  dive  bombers  buzzed  in  on  a surprise  attack  from 
the  northeast  at  1733  on  the  12th,  dropping  bombs  and  making 
strafing  runs.  Nelson  splashed  one  plane  at  1742  and  an  hour 
later  departed  in  convoy  for  Algiers,  North  Africa. 
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Returning  to  the  battle  area  the  17th,  she  took  up  anti- 
submarine patrol  station  around  Gela  and  Scoglitti  until  the 
23rd,  when  she  returned  to  Algiers.  Later,  on  the  30th,  she 
escorted  troop  ships  into  Palermo  Harbor  on  the  north  coast 
of  Sicily.  During  this  operation  she  was  harassed  by  constant 
German  air  attacks.  At  0548  on  1 August  she  opened  fire  on  a 
single  plane,  spashing  it  with  the  third  salvo. 

Nelson  returned  to  New  York  22  August,  where  Lt.  Comdr. 
Thomas  D.  McGrath  relieved  Lt.  Comdr.  Riker  of  command 
3 September.  The  ship  was  assigned  to  North  Atlantic  convoy 
runs  for  the  winter.  This  duty  took  the  destroyer  to  Belfast, 
Northern  Ireland  three  times  and  to  Greenock  Bay,  Scotland, 
and  Gibraltar  once  each. 

In  May  1944  Nelson  steamed  to  England  to  stage  for  the 
coming  Normandy  invasion.  While  moored  alongside  a tanker 
at  Plymouth,  England  24  May,  her  port  screw  fouled  a moor- 
ing buoy,  causing  extensive  damage  to  the  screw  and  shaft. 
Nelson  was  placed  in  drydock  where  the  screw  and  shaft, 
deemed  beyond  repair,  were  removed.  But  the  need  for  fight- 
ing ships  was  so  great  that  Nelson  got  underway  2 June  with 
only  a starboard  screw.  At  Milford  Haven  she  rendezvoused 
with  a convoy,  and  by  8 June  was  in  the  Normandy  assault 
area. 

The  next  day  she  steamed  into  position  No.  13  on  the 
“Dixie  Line”  as  part  of  the  anti-submarine  and  E-boat  screen 
around  the  Omaha  beachhead.  E-boats  were  the  German  ver- 
sion of  PT  boats — speedy,  agile,  hard-hitting,  and  hard  to  hit. 
Armed  with  40mm.  guns  and  torpedoes,  they  specialized  in 
night  attacks.  On  the  night  of  8-9  June  several  destroyers  on 
the  “Dixie  Line”  had  taken  under  fire  and  chased  several  of 
these  E-boats,  sinking  two. 

Nelson  was  anchored  in  position  13  the  night  of  12  June. 
Thus  far  her  only  contact  with  the  enemy  had  been  in  the  form 
of  a glide  bomb  which  had  exploded  harmlessly  off  the  star- 
board quarter  during  her  first  night  in  the  area.  At  0105  on  the 
13th  she  made  a radar  contact,  challenged  the  contact  by 
flashing  light,  and  opened  fire.  The  target  slowed,  turned  away, 
and  split  into  three  distinct  blips.  The  destroyer  had  loosed 
ten  salvos  when  a torpedo  struck  her  just  aft  the  No.  4 gun 
mount  blowing  off  the  stern  and  No.  4 mount. MaZo!/  (DE-791) 
stood  by  to  transfer  personnel,  and  Nelson  was  taken  in  tow. 
Twenty-four  of  her  crew  were  killed  or  missing  and  9 wounded. 
After  emergency  repairs  at  Londonderry,  Northern  Ireland, 
the  destroyer  was  towed  to  Boston  where  she  received  a new 
stern. 

Extensive  repairs  completed  23  November  1944,  Nelson  re- 
turned to  Atlantic  patrol  duty.  During  December  she  steamed 
to  Plymouth,  England,  conducting  anti-submarine  patrol  en- 
route.  She  departed  New  York  late  in  February  1945  on  a 
convoy  run  to  Oran,  Algeria,  returning  31  March. 

Throughout  April  and  May  Nelson  served  as  plane  guard 
and  screen  for  Card  (CVE-11),  and  16  May  Lt.  Comdr.  Clark 
W.  Freeman,  USNR,  relieved  Comdr.  Thomas  D.  McGrath  as 
skipper.  The  destroyer  transited  the  Panama  Canal  1 August 
enroute  Pearl  Harbor,  and  then  to  Tokyo  Bay  3 through  14 
September,  following  Japan’s  surrender.  The  last  part  of 
September  she  steamed  to  Okinawa,  Korea,  and  Singapore, 
which  she  reached  the  24th.  Enroute  home,  she  arrived 
Colombo,  Ceylon  the  30th.  There,  two  days  later,  Lt.  Comdr. 
Scott  Lothrop  relieved  Lt.  Comdr.  Clark  W.  Freeman  as 
commanding  officer;  and  on  3 November,  Nelson  sailed  for 
New  York,  via  Capetown,  South  Africa,  arriving  6 December. 
She  got  underway  again  29  January  1946  for  Charleston,  S.C. 
By  directive  dated  January  1947,  Nelson  was  placed  out  of 
commission,  in  reserve,  U.S.  Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet,  and 
berthed  at  Charleston.  She  was  struck  from  the  Naval  Register 
1 March  1968  and  sold  in  July  1969. 

Nelson  earned  two  battle  stars  for  World  War  II  service. 

Nemaha 

(WSC-148:  dp.  220;  1.  125';  b.  23'6”;  dr.  9';  s.  13  k.;  cpl.  38; 
a.  1 3”) 

Nemaha,  built  for  the  Coast  Guard  as  an  Active  class  patrol 
boat  by  American  Brown  Boveri  Electrical  Corp.,  Camden, 
N.J.,  commissioned  19  April  1927.  She  was  first  assigned  coastal 
patrol  and  rescue  operations  out  of  New  London,  Conn.,  where 
she  served  until  July  1931.  During  this  time  the  patrol  boat 
was  occasionally  assigned  to  enforce  the  Volstead  Act. 


Nemaha  departed  New  London  9 July  and  transferred  to 
Pascagoula,  Miss.  There  she  assumed  patrol  operations  in  Gulf 
waters,  where  she  operated  through  1934. 

In  1935  her  permanent  station  was  shifted  to  San  Francisco, 
and  she  performed  local  patrol  and  rescue  operations  in  the 
Bay  area  until  World  War  II.  She  proceeded  to  Ketchikan, 
Alaska  just  prior  to  1 November  1941,  when  Executive  Order 
8929  transferred  the  Coast  Guard  to  the  Navy.  Most  of 
Nemaha’s  war  operations  were  in  the  Aleutian  Islands,  par- 
ticularly in  the  area  of  Dutch  Harbor.  Her  most  noteworthy 
rescue  operation  took  place  2 June  1942,  when  she  rescued 
Navy  Lt.  L.  D.  Campbell  and  his  PBY  crew  after  their  plane 
was  forced  down  about  eighty  miles  off  Umnak  Island. 

When  the  Coast  Guard  returned  to  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment 1 January  1946,  Nemaha  remained  in  an  active  status 
and  returned  to  San  Francisco,  where  she  continued  patrol  and 
rescue  duties.  Shortly  thereafter  she  decommissioned,  went 
into  storage,  and  was  sold  for  merchant  use  in  1948.  Through 
1957  she  was  active  as  Sea  Monarch  II,  with  W.  C.  Gibson  as 
managing  owner  and  Vancouver,  B.  C.  as  her  port  of  registry. 

Nemasket 

A river  in  Minnesota. 

(AOG-10:  dp.  2,020  (1.);  1.  310'9”;  b.  48'6”;  dr.  15'4”;  s. 

14  k.;  cpl.  120;  a.  4 3";  cl.  Patapsco) 

Nemasket  (AOG-10)  was  laid  down  6 October  1942  by 
Cargill,  Inc.,  Savage,  Minn.;  launched  20  October  1943;  spon- 
sored by  Mrs.  Rebecca  Hanson  of  Savage,  Minn.;  and  com- 
missioned 16  June  1944  at  New  Orleans,  La.,  Lt.  Comdr. 
Gillespie  G.  Boyd  in  command. 

Shakedown  commenced  3 July  in  the  Chesapeake,  after 
which  Nemasket  steamed  to  Aruba,  N.W.I.  to  load  gasoline. 
She  departed  Aruba  31  July  for  Pearl  Harbor  via  the  Panama 
Canal  and  San  Diego.  Arriving  Pearl  Harbor  24  August  she 
commenced  transporting  petroleum  products  to  numerous 
Pacific  islands.  Reaching  Ulithi  12  November,  she  com- 
menced fueling  operations — receiving  fuel  from  merchant 
tankers  and  Navy  oilers,  and  then  delivering  it  to  various  com- 
batants, auxiliaries,  and  island  bases. 

Nemasket  carried  aviation  gasoline  to  Anguar  and  Pelilieu 
in  the  Palau  Islands  from  12  December  1944  until  18  January 
1945.  She  then  steamed  to  Eniwetok  to  fuel  the  invasion  fleet 
preparing  for  the  Iwo  Jima  assault.  Arriving  off  Iwo  Jima  20 
February,  she  fueled  over  two  hundred  ships  in  twenty  days. 
The  gasoline  tanker  then  shifted  to  Saipan  and  Ulithi  9 March, 
and  4 April  she  steamed  to  Kerama  Retto,  where  she  spent 
three  months  amidst  kamikaze  attacks  and  interminable 
hours  at  General  Quarters.  She  splashed  a “Val”  13  May,  100 
yards  off  her  port  bow. 

At  Leyte  when  hostilities  ceased,  Nemasket  remained  in 
continuous  service  with  the  Pacific  Service  Force.  She  shifted 
to  Shanghai,  China  6 September  and  remained  on  China  serv- 
ice until  May  1947,  spending  only  the  late  summer  and  early 
fall  of  1946  in  the  United  States.  In  June  of  1947  she  was  as- 
signed transportation  and  delivery  duties  throughout  the 
Pacific  islands  as  a unit  of  Service  Division  51,  Service  Force, 
Pacific. 

Nemasket  continued  her  transportation  and  delivery  duties 
during  the  Korean  conflict  and  through  the  1950s,  out  of  her 
homeport  of  Pearl  Harbor.  Placed  out  of  commission,  in  re- 
serve 22  September  1959,  she  was  stricken  from  the  Naval 
Register  1 July  1960  and  scrapped  in  1961. 

Nemes 

A former  name  retained. 

(SP-424:  t.  18;  1.  50'2";  b.  10'5";  dr.  2'6”;  s.  12  k.;  a.  1 1-pdr., 
1 mg.) 

Nemes,  a motor  boat  built  in  1909  by  Van  Deise,  Camden, 
N.J.,  was  acquired  by  the  Navy  from  J.  C.  Noblit,  German- 
town, Pa.,  10  July  1917;  and  placed  in  service  shortly  there- 
after, Boatswain  W.  H.  Noblit  in  command. 

Operating  in  the  7th  Naval  District,  headquartered  at  Key 
West  during  World  War  I,  Nemes  met  with  ill  fate  soon  after 
beginning  her  service.  Scheduled  to  patrol  around  Key  West, 
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she  pulled  into  Cotteral  Bay  for  cleaning  in  August;  while 
there,  an  explosion  rocked  the  ship  21  August  1917  causing 
her  to  burn  and  sink. 

Nemesis 

The  Greek  goddess  of  retributive  justice;  an  avenger. 


Torpedo  boat  Napa  (q.v.),  a converted  light-draft  monitor, 
was  renamed  Nemesis  15  June  1869,  but  resumed  the  name 
Napa  10  August  1869. 

I 

(SP-343:  t.  10;  1.  41'9”;  b.  12'3";  dr.  2'6";  s.  6.8  k.;  a.  1 mg.) 

Motor  boat  Nemesis,  built  in  1896  by  G.  Smith,  Patchogue, 
L.I.,  was  acquired  by  the  Navy  2.5  May  1917  under  free  lease 
from  W.  L.  Suydan,  Else  Point,  L.I.:  and  placed  in  service  7 
June  1917  for  use  on  section  patrol  in  the  3rd  Naval  District 
during  World  War  I.  She  was  returned  to  her  owner  14  De- 
cember 1918. 


(WPC-111:  dp.  337;  1.  165';  b.  25'3";  dr.  9'6";  s.  16  k.;  cpl.  50; 
a.  1 3",  2 20mm.) 

Nemesis,  built  for  the  Coast  Guard  by  Marietta  Manufac- 
turing Co.,  Point  Pleasant,  W.  Va.,  was  launched  7 July  1934. 
She  commissioned  as  a large  cruising  cutter  and  assumed  per- 
manent station  at  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  where  she  commenced 
patrol  and  rescue  operations  in  the  fall  of  1934. 

With  the  outbreak  of  hostilities.  Executive  Order  8929  of 
1 Novemberl941  transferred  the  Coast  Guard  to  the  Navy.  In 
the  early  months  of  the  war,  before  an  effective  coastal  “dim- 
out”  was  inaugurated,  Nazi  U-boats  lay  offshore  and  sank 
clearly-silhouetted  coastal  shipping  targets.  The  Gulf  Sea 
Frontier,  which  included  the  Florida  and  Gulf  coasts  and  parts 
of  the  Bahamas  and  Cuba,  was  defended  in  only  rudimentary 
fashion  during  the  early  months  of  the  war.  Initial  defenses 
consisted  of  the  three  Coast  Guard  eutters  Nemesis,  Nike,  and 
Vigilant,  together  with  nineteen  unarmed  Coast  Guard  air- 
craft and  fourteen  lightly  armed  Army  aircraft. 

In  late  February  1942  four  ships  were  torpedoed  in  four  days, 
and  in  May  forty-one  vessels  were  sent  to  the  bottom  by  hostile 
submarine  action  off  the  Florida  coast  and  in  the  Gulf.  As 
sinkings  mounted  alarmingly  in  the  Gulf  Sea  Frontier  waters, 
American  defensive  strength  in  the  area  began  to  increase 
rapidly  and  overwhelmingly. 

Nemesis  remained  operational  in  the  Gulf  Sea  Frontier 
throughout  the  war.  Between  February  and  August  1942  she 
launched  attacks  on  submarine  contacts  on  at  least  five  dif- 
ferent occasions.  She  rescued  twenty-eight  survivors  from  the 
torpedoed  Mexican  tanker  Fajadeoro  21  May  and  7 June  she 
rescued  twenty-seven  from  the  torpedoed  Suwied.  The  cutter 
continued  to  perform  vital  patrol  and  rescue  missions  until  the 
end  of  the  war. 

By  Executive  Order  9666,  the  Coast  Guard  officially  re- 
turned to  the  Treasury  Department  1 January  1946.  With  the 
return  of  peace,  Nemesis  resumed  patrol  duties  out  of  her 
permanent  station  of  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.  She  remained  in  an 
active  status  until  20  November  1964,  when  she  decommi.s- 
sioned  and  was  sold  to  Auto  Marine  Engineering,  Inc.,  of 
Miami,  Fla. 

Nemesis  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II  service. 

Neoga 

An  Indian  name. 

(YTB-263:  dp.  400;  1.  110';  b.  27';  dr.  11'4'';  s.  12  k.;  cpl.  12; 
a.  2 .50cal.  mg.;  cl.  Cahlo) 

Neoga  was  laid  down  as  YT-263,  24  December  1943,  by  the 
J.  M.  Martinac  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Tacoma,  Wash.;  named 
Neoga  28  April  1944;  reclassified  YTB-263,  15  May  1944; 
launched  13  June  1944;  and  placed  in  service  21  October  1944. 

Neoga,  a harbor  tug,  performed  towing,  docking,  berthing, 
firefighting,  and  salvage  services  in  the  14th  Naval  District, 
headquartered  at  Pearl  Harbor,  throughout  her  career.  Re- 
designated YTM-263  in  February  1962,  she  was  placed  out  of 
service  and  struck  from  the  Navy  List  1 May  1965. 


Neokautah 

An  early  19th  century  Winnebago  chief  in  Wisconsin. 

(YTB-284:  dp.  415;  1.  110';  b.  27';  dr.  11'4'';  s.  12  k.) 

Neokautah  (YTB-284)  was  laid  down  10  September  1943  at 
Westergard  Boatworks,  Biloxi,  Miss.;  launched  22  July  1944; 
and  placed  in  service  24  November  1944. 

Following  the  Gulf  Coast  westward  Neokautah  reported  for 
duty  to  the  Commandant,  8th  Naval  District,  New  Orleans, 
La.  Thus  began  15  years  service  in  this  naval  district  first  along 
the  Mississippi  River  and  after  1950  at  the  deactivation  base. 
Orange,  Texas.  Deactivated  in  1959  for  disposal,  YTB-284 
was  purchased  by  the  Mobile  Towing  & Wrecking  Co.  in 
May  1960. 

Neomonni 

An  Iowa  warrior,  third  chief  under  White  Cloud. 

(YT-349;  dp.  75;  1.  96';  b.  24') 

Neomonni  (YT-249),  built  as  Alexander  Hull  §268  in 
1942,  was  purchased  for  Navy  use  from  F.  L.  Alexander  of 
New  Orleans,  23  December  1942,  and  placed  in  service  30  De- 
cember 1942. 

Named  Neomonni,  4 January  1943,  she  was  assigned  to  the 
7th  Naval  District  and  based  at  Key  West.  Reclassified 
YTM-349,  15  May  1944,  the  tug  remained  in  the  7th  Naval 
District  until  reassigned  to  the  15th  in  September  1945. 
Sailing  south  from  Key  West,  she  took  up  duties  at  Balboa 
13  September.  Her  four  month  tour  in  the  Canal  Zone  com- 
pleted with  the  new  year,  1946,  she  headed  north,  reporting 
for  duty  in  the  6th  Naval  District  in  mid-January.  Placed  out 
of  service  at  Charleston,  9 September  1946,  she  was  struck 
from  the  Navy  List  30  December,  and  sold  26  May  1947. 

Neosho 

A river  flowing  south  from  its  source  in  Morris  County  in  east 
eentral  Kansas  until  emptying  into  the  Arkansas  River  near 
Fort  Gibson  in  Muskogee  County,  Okla. 

I 

(Mon:  t.  523  (old  tonnage);  1.  180';  b.  45';  dr.  4'6'';  dph.  9'; 
cpl.  100;  a.  2 11''  D.sb.;  cl.  Neosho) 

The  first  Neosho,  a single-turreted,  wooden-hulled,  river 
monitor  protected  by  iron  plate  armor,  was  laid  down  in  mid- 
1862  by  James  B.  Eads  at  his  Union  Iron  Works,  Carondelet, 
Mo.;  launched  18  February  1863;  commissioned  at  Cairo,  111. 
13  I\Iay  1863,  Comdr.  John  C.  Febiger  in  command,  and  com- 
pleted 1 July  1863. 

Neosho  and  her  sister  Osage  were  the  first  of  Eads’  river  war- 
ships to  employ  the  “turtleback”  design  which  became  his 
hallmark  and  were  the  only  monitors  to  be  propelled  by  stern 
wheels.  Their  shallow  draft  made  them  extremely  useful  in  the 
riverine  warfare  to  come. 

Neosho  departed  Cairo  14  July  1863,  and  reached  Vicksburg 
6 August,  just  over  a month  after  that  heroically  defended 
Confedrate  river  fortress  had  finally  fallen  to  the  combined 
land  and  Naval  attacks.  Nevertheless,  much  work  remained 
for  the  Union  Navy  in  order  to  hold  the  mighty  Mississippi  River 
system  which  it  had  so  dearly  won. 

Confederate  cavalry  raiders  and  flying  batteries  would  ap- 
pear at  unexpected  points  along  the  Mississippi  and  its  tribu- 
taries and  attempt  to  sever  Federal  lines  of  supply  and  com- 
munication. Neosho  and  sister  river  warships  tirelessly  patrol- 
led the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries  clearing  riverbanks  and 
levees  of  Southern  raiders. 

For  example,  on  8 December  1863,  when  a Confederate  shore 
battery  attacked  disabled  merchant  steamer  Henry  Von  Phul, 
Neosho  and  Signal  steamed  up  to  defend  the  ship  and  silenced 
the  battery. 

From  12  March  to  22  May  1864,  Neosho  participated  in 
Adm.  Porter’s  Red  River  expedition  which,  while  failing  to 
achieve  its  purpose  of  establishing  a Union  power  base  in  Texas, 
nevertheless,  demonstrated  the  Navy’s  great  imagination,  de- 
termination, and  ingenuity  in  safely  withdrawing  its  ships 
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over  dangerous  shallows,  when  bereft  of  necessary  Army  sup- 
port. 

Neosho  decommissioned  at  Mound  City,  111.  23  July  186.5 
and  remained  in  ordinary.  Renamed  Vixen  15  June  1869  and 
again  renamed  Osceola  2 August  1869,  the  monitor  was  sold  at 
Mound  City  to  David  Campbell  17  August  1873. 

II 

(AO-23:  dp.  7,470;  1.  553';  b.  75';  dr.  32'4";  s.  18  k.;  cpl.  304; 
a.  1 5",  4 3";  cl.  Cimarron) 

The  second  Neosho  (AO-23)  was  laid  down  under  Maritime 
Commission  contract  by  Federal  Shipbuilding  and  Drydock 
Co.,  Kearny,  N.J.,  22  June  1938;  launched  29  April  1939; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  Emory  S.  Land,  wife  of  Rear  Adm.  Emory 
S.  Land  (Ret.),  Chairman  of  the  Maritime  Commission;  and 
commissioned  7 August  1939,  Comdr.  W.  E.  A.  Mullan  in 
command. 

Conversion  at  Puget  Sound  Naval  Shipyard  completed 
7 July  1941,  Neosho  immediately  began  the  vital  task  of  ferry- 
ing aviation  fuel  from  west  coast  ports  to  Pearl  Harbor.  On 
such  a mission  she  arrived  in  Pearl  Harbor  6 December,  dis- 
charged a full  cargo  to  the  Naval  Air  Station  on  Ford  Island, 
and  prepared  for  the  return  passage.  Next  morning,  the  Japa- 
nese surprise  attack  found  Neosho  alert  to  danger;  her  captain, 
Comdr.  John  S.  Phillips,  got  her  underway  and  maneuvered 
safely  through  the  Japanese  fire,  concentrated  on  the  battle- 
ships moored  at  Ford  Island,  to  a safer  area  of  the  harbor.  Her 
guns  fired  throughout  the  attack,  splashing  one  enemy  plane 
and  driving  off  others.  Three  of  her  men  were  wounded  by  a 
straffing  attacker. 

For  the  next  five  months,  Neosho  sailed  with  the  carriers  or 
independently,  since  hard-pressed  escort  ships  could  not  always 
be  spared  to  guard  even  so  precious  a ship  and  cargo.  Late  in 
April,  as  the  Japanese  threatened  a southward  move  against 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  by  attempting  to  advance  their 
bases  in  the  southwest  Pacific,  Neosho  joined  TF  17.  At  all 
costs  the  sealanes  to  the  dominions  must  be  kept  open,  and 
they  must  be  protected  against  attack  and  possible  invasion. 
Neosho  was  to  be  part  of  the  cost. 

As  the  American  and  Japanese  fleets  sought  each  other  out 
in  the  opening  maneuvers  of  the  climactic  Battle  of  the  Coral 
Sea  on  6 May,  Neosho  fueled  Yorktown  (CV-5)  and  Astoria 
(CA-34),  then  retired  from  the  carrier  force  with  a lone  escort, 
Sims  (DD-409).  Next  day  at  1000,  Japanese  aircraft  spotted 
the  two  ships,  and  believing  them  to  be  a carrier  and  her  es- 
cort, launched  the  first  of  two  attacks  which  sank  Sims  and 
left  Neosho,  victim  of  7 direct  hits  and  a suicide  dive  by  one  of 
the  bombers,  ablaze  aft  and  in  danger  of  breaking  in  two.  She 
had  shot  down  at  least  3 of  the  attackers. 

Superb  seamanship  and  skilled  damage  control  work  kept 
Neosho  afloat  for  the  next  four  days.  The  sorely  stricken  ship 
was  first  located  by  an  R AAF  aircraft,  then  an  American  PBY. 
At  1300,  11  May,  Henley  (DD-391)  arrived  to  rescue  the  123 
survivors  and  to  sink  by  gunfire,  the  ship  they  had  so  valiantly 
kept  alive  against  impossible  odds.  With  Henley  came  word 
that  the  American  fleet  had  succeeded  in  turning  the  Japanese 
back,  marking  the  end  of  their  southward  expansion  in  World 
War  II. 

Neosho  received  2 battle  stars  for  World  War  II  service. 

III 

(AO-48:  dp.  5,958;  1.  501'5";  b.  68';  dr.  20'2";  s.  16.5  k.; 
a.  1 5",  4 3",  12  20mm.;  c.l  Kennebec,  T.  T3-S-A1) 

The  third  Neosho  (AO-48)  was  laid  down  as  Catawba 
(MC  hull  145)  8 July  1941  by  the  Bethlehem-Sparrows 
Point  Shipyard,  Inc.,  Sparrows  Point,  Md.,  for  the  Socony 
Vacuum  Co.;  launched  23  December  1941;  sponsored  by  Mrs. 
Wilbur  F.  Burt;  renamed  Neosho  18  July  1942;  acquired  by 
the  Navy,  at  San  Francisco,  4 August  1942;  converted  by  the 
Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Union  Works,  San  Francisco:  and  com- 
missioned 16  September  1942,  Comdr.  Frank  L.  Worden  in 
command. 

Neosho,  with  a cargo  capacity  of  135,000  barrels,  immedi- 
ately took  up  her  duties  of  delivering  oil,  the  life  blood  of  the 
warship,  when  and  where  it  was  needed.  Attached  to  ServRon 
8,  she  conducted  shuttle  runs  along  the  West  Coast  and  to 


Hawaii  until  3 December  when  she  sailed  for  Samoa.  From 
Samoa  she  continued  on  to  Suva,  thence  to  Espiritu  Santo 
where  she  served  as  station  tanker,  occasionally  deploying 
for  fueling  at  sea  operations,  until  26  March  1943.  Neosho  then 
returned  to  San  Pedro  for  repairs. 

On  28  April  the  tanker  departed  California  for  Dutch  Har- 
bor, Alaska.  Arriving  5 May,  she  sailed  again  the  next  day  for 
Adak  whence  she  operated  throughout  the  Aleutian  Campaign. 
After  that  campaign  Neosho  returned  to  the  South  Pacific, 
departing  Pearl  Harbor  10  November  with  TF  50,  to  refuel 
and  replenish  TGs  50.2  and  50.3  prior  to  the  invasion  of  the 
Gilberts.  After  the  bloody,  but  successful,  landings  there  she 
joined  TU  16.10.11  to  fuel  TF  53  as  it  steamed  toward  the 
next  objective,  the  Marshalls. 

By  6 February  1944,  when  Neosho  entered  the  lagoon, 
Majuro  had  been  secured  and  set  up  as  a base  of  operations. 
From  there  AO-48  sailed  to  fuel  and  provision  the  ships  at  sea 
as  strikes  were  conducted  at  Hollandia.  The  Western  Carolines 
fell  next  and  Ulithi  became  Neosho’s  new  base  of  operations. 
From  there  she  supported  the  vessels  of  TFs  50  and  58  as  they 
helped  secure  the  Marianas  and  blocked  the  enemy’s  efforts 
to  open  aerial  and  maritime  lanes  to  carry  reinforcements  and 
supplies  to  the  defenders  of  their  constantly  receding  empire. 

On  26  August  Neosho  arrived  at  Manus  whence  she  sup- 
plied the  fleet  as  land  forces  secured  the  southern  Palaus  and 
invaded  the  Philippines  at  Leyte.  In  December,  1944,  and 
January,  1945,  she  fueled  and  provisioned  the  fast  carrier 
forces  in  the  China  Sea  and  the  Western  Pacific  as  those  forces 
hit  Japanese  installations,  and  shipping,  on,  and  along,  the 
Asiatic  mainland,  in  the  Central  and  Northern  Philippines,  on 
Formosa,  and  in  the  Ryukyus  to  prevent  reinforcements  from 
reaching  the  Japanese  fighting  on  Mindoro  and  Luzon. 

Neosho  continued  to  support  TF  .58  through  the  Iwo  Jima 
campaign  after  which  she  returned  to  San  Pedro,  arriving 
30  April  for  overhaul.  On  16  May  , equipped  with  new  surface 
and  air  sweep  radar  and  radar  controlled  guns,  she  departed 
Southern  California.  On  7 June  she  arrived  at  Ulithi,  whence 
she  shuttled  fuel  to,  and  replenished  ships  at  sea  off,  Okinawa 
until  the  end  of  the  war,  15  August. 

In  October,  Neosho  was  ordered  back  to  the  United  States 
and  on  21  November  she  reported  to  Com5  for  inactivation. 
Decommissioning  13  December  1945,  she  was  struck  from  the 
Navy  Register  3 January  1946  and  turned  over  to  the  Mari- 
time Commission  for  disposal  30  June  1946. 

Neosho  received  13  battle  stars  for  her  World  War  II  service. 

IV 

(AO-143:  dp.  11,600  (It.);  1.  655';  b.  86';  dr.  35';  s.  20  k.; 
cpl.  324;  a.  2 5";  12  3";  cl.  Neosho.) 

The  fourth  Neosho  (AO-143)  was  laid  down  15  August  1952 
by  the  Fore  River  Shipyard,  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Quincy, 
Mass.;  named  Neosho  29  September  1953;  launched  10  No- 
vember 1953;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  John  S.  Phillips,  wife  of  Rear 
Admiral  John  S.  Phillips,  the  last  commanding  officer  of 
Neosho  (AO-23) ; and  commissioned  24  September  1954,  Cap- 
tain Norman  E.  Smith  in  command. 

Neosho,  first  of  a class  designed  to  combine  speed  and  large 
cargo  capacity  for  underway  replenishment,  reported  at  Nor- 
folk for  duty  in  the  Atlantic  Fleet  8 December  1954.  A unit 
of  SERVLANT,  she  operated  along  the  East  Coast  and  in  the 
Caribbean  until  7 September  1955,  when  she  got  underway 
for  her  first  Mediterranean  deployment.  Since  that  initial  de- 
ployment, Neosho  has  rotated  regularly  between  the  6th  and 
2nd  Fleets.  By  1967  she  had  taken  part  in  over  2,500  replenish- 
ments to  transfer  more  than  640  million  gallons  of  petroleum 
products  under  both  normal  and  crisis  operational  conditions. 
In  the  fall  of  19.56,  during  her  second  6th  Fleet  deployment,  she 
supported  units  of  that  fleet  as  they  stood  by  in  case  they  were 
called  on  to  intervene  in  the  Suez  War  and  the  tense  period 
which  followed.  In  the  fall  of  1962  she  provided  logistical  sup- 
port to  the  ships  enforcing  the  Naval  Quarantine  of  Cuba,  and, 
less  than  three  years  later,  in  1965,  serviced  Atlantic  Fleet 
ships  as  they  stood  by  off  Hispafiola  during  the  political  tur- 
moil festering  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 

In  January  1968,  Neosho  emerged  from  overhaul  at  the 
Naval  Shipyard  at  Portsmouth,  Va.,  to  commence  another 
three  year  employment  cycle  beginning  with  refresher  training 
and  local  operations,  followed  by  two  seven  month  Mediter- 
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USS  Neosho  (AO-143)  in  Boston  Harbor,  1954. 


ranean  tours  sandwiching  duty  with  the  2nd  Fleet,  and  end- 
ing, in  late  1970,  with  another  overhaul. 

Nepanet 

A Christian  Nipmuc,  one  of  a tribe  of  Algonquian  Indians 
formerly  living  in  Southern  New  England;  a faithful  friend  of 
the  Massachusetts  colonists  during  King  Philip’s  War. 

(YT-189:  dp.  218;  1.  100';  b.  25';  dr.  9'7";  s.  12  k.;  cpl.  8) 

Nepanet  (YT-189)  was  authorized  6 February  1942;  named 
19  March;  built  by  Pacific  Coast  Engine  Co.,  Alameda,  Calif.; 
launched  20  June;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Martha  H.  De  Freitas; 
and  completed  in  March  1943. 

Allocated  to  the  12th  Naval  District  for  duty,  Nepanet  pro- 
vided towing  and  berthing  services  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
area.  She  also  answered  waterfront  fire  alarms  and  participated 
in  inner  harbor  patrols  on  an  on-call  basis.  Her  home  yard  was 
Mare  Island.  She  was  reclassified  from  YT  to  YTB  on  13 
April  1944. 

Nepanet  was  inactivated  in  March  1946.  Placed  in  reserve, 
out  of  service,  she  was  berthed  at  Stockton,  Calif.  Reactivated 
in  September  1950,  she  once  again  returned  to  harbor  opera- 
tion in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area.  Nepanet  was  reclassified 
YTM  in  February  1962,  and  into  1970  she  continues  to  serve 
the  Fleet  in  the  12th  Naval  District. 

Nepenthe 

A former  name  retained. 

(SP-112:  t.  20;  1.  80';  b.  17';  dr.  2'10";  s.  14  k.;  a.  2 1-pdrs., 
1 mg.) 

Motor  boat  Nepenthe,  a houseboat  built  by  Mathis  Yacht 
Building  Co.,  Camden,  N.J.,  in  1917,  was  acquired  by  the 
Navy  at  Key  West,  Fla.,  from  James  Dearing,  Miami,  Fla., 
7 June  1917  for  use  on  section  patrol  in  the  7th  Naval  District 
during  World  War  I.  However,  Nepenthe  proved  unsuitable 
for  Navy  service,  and  was  returned  to  her  owner  5 October 
1917. 


Neponset 

A river  in  Massachusetts. 

(ScStr:dp.  16,008;  1.  450';  b.  577';  dr.  28'l";s.  10.5  k.;cpl.  86; 
a.  1 5",  1 3") 

Neponset  (No.  3581),  launched  as  Shawmut  by  the  Sun 
Shipbuilding  Co.,  Chester,  Pa.,  4 July  1918,  was  transferred  to 
the  Navy  at  New  York  28  October  1918,  and  commissioned 
the  same  day,  Lt.  Comdr.  Charles  H.  Lawrence,  USNRF.  in 
command. 

After  conversion  to  an  animal  transport,  Neponset,  with  a 


general  cargo  and  horses,  cleared  New  York  for  France  13 
November,  arriving  Bordeaux  the  30th. 

Upon  returning  to  the  United  States  she  was  ordered  out  of 
service,  decommissioned  4 February  1919  at  Norfolk,  and  re- 
turned to  USSB. 

Neptune 

The  Roman  god  of  the  sea,  identified  with  the  Greek 
Poseidon. 

I 

(ScStr:  1. 1,  244;  1.  209';  b.  34'6";  dph.  20'8";  s.  11  k.;  cpl.  173; 
a.  1 100-pdr.,  2 30-pdr.  P.r.,  8 32-pdr.) 

Neptune,  a wooden  steamer,  was  purchased  by  the  Navy 
at  New  York  17  July  1863  from  William  P.  Williamson,  of  the 
Neptune  Steamship  Co.  She  was  delivered  to  the  government 
at  the  New  York  Navy  Yard  3 September,  and  commissioned 
there  19  December. 

Assigned  to  the  West  India  Squadron,  she  steamed  from 
New  York  9 January  1864  and  was  employed  principally  in 
convoying  the  California  steamers  through  the  West  Indies. 

At  the  end  of  the  Civil  War,  Neptune  returned  to  New  York, 
where  she  decommissioned  31  May  1865.  She  was  sold  at  auc- 
tion at  New  York  12  July  1865  to  John  Henderson. 

II 

Manhattan  (q.v.)  was  renamed  Neptune  15  June  1869. 

III 

(AC-8:  dp.  19,  375;  1.  542';  b.  65';  dr.  27'7";  s.  12.9  k.;  cpl. 

104;  a.  4 4") 

The  third  Neptune  (AC-8),  a collier,  was  laid  down  by  the 
Maryland  Steel  Co.,  Sparrows  Point,  Md.  23  March  1910; 
launched  21  January  1911;  and  placed  in  service  with  a mer- 
chant crew  at  Norfolk  Navy  Yard  20  September  1911,  Mas- 
ter F.  E.  Horton,  Naval  Auxiliary  Service,  in  command. 

Except  for  a period  out  of  service  at  Norfolk  Navy  Yard 
6 May  to  5 December  1912,  Neptune  operated  along  the  east 
coast  and  in  the  Caribbean  from  Boston  to  Guantanamo  Bay, 
Cuba,  supporting  ships  and  installations  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet 
into  1913.  Continuing  her  replenishment  operations,  she  made 
two  coaling  voyages  to  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico  in  the  spring  and 
summer  of  1913,  returned  to  Norfolk  8 September,  decom- 
missioned there  13  October,  and  was  placed  in  reserve. 

Neptune  commissioned  with  a naval  complement  7 Dec- 
ember 1914  and  resumed  collier  service  with  the  Atlantic 
Fleet.  Assigned  to  the  Auxiliary  Division,  Atlantic  Fleet  28 
December  1915,  she  continued  this  duty  into  1917,  making 
four  voyages  to  Santo  Domingo  between  June  1916  and  Feb- 
ruary 1917,  carrying  Marines,  fuel  and  mail  to  support  Navy 
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USS  Neptune  (ARC-2)  in  Chesapeake  Bay  1953. 


and  Marine  Corps  units  protecting  American  interests  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  during  unrest  there. 

When  the  United  States  entered  World  War  I,  Neptune 
was  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  loading  a general  cargo.  Departing 
that  port,  she  put  into  Norfolk  to  embark  a division  of  the 
1st  Aeronautical  Detachment  and  sailed  25  May  for  France 
escorted  by  destroyers  Jarvis  (DD-38)  and  Perkins  (DD-26). 
Arriving  St.  Nazaire  8 June,  the  ship  offloaded  her  cargo  and 
disembarked  her  troops,  the  first  American  forces  to  land  in 
Europe  for  service  against  the  enemy.  Neptune  sailed  for  home 
28  June,  arriving  New  York  11  July  and  again  resumed  service 
with  the  Train,  Atlantic  Fleet,  making  one  voyage  to  the  Car- 
ibbean, 12  July  to  27  August,  and  then  operated  off  the  At- 
lantic Coast,  delivering  coal  to  ports  in  Chesapeake  Bay 
through  the  end  of  the  war. 

In  1919,  following  three  voyages  to  Guantanamo  Bay  to 
supply  naval  forces  at  the  training  base  there,  the  collier  de- 
parted Norfolk  3 October  for  the  Pacific,  calling  enroute  at 
the  Canal  Zone,  Nicaraugua,  and  Honduras  with  Marines 
and  cargo  and  arriving  San  Diego  on  the  20th.  She  then  opera- 
ted along  the  West  Coast,  coaling  ships  and  supplying  naval 
bases  between  Bremerton,  Wash.,  and  San  Diego.  Returning 
to  the  east  coast  the  way  she  came,  the  collier  arrived  Norfolk 
20  January  1920.  Neptune  made  another  coaling  voyage  to 
the  west  coast  before  departing  Philadelphia  27  August  for  an 
eleven  month  cruise  as  part  of  the  Train,  Pacific  Fleet.  She 
visited  Pearl  Harbor  8 September  to  25  October  and  cruised 
to  Valparaiso,  Chile  in  January  and  February  of  1921  to  coal 
units  of  the  Battle  Force  engaged  in  maneuvers  off  the  Chilean 
coast.  The  collier  returned  to  Norfolk  11  July  and  made  one 
more  voyage  to  the  West  Coast  23  July  to  30  December 
and  a coaling  cruise  to  the  Caribbean,  25  January  to  3 April 
1922  before  decommissioning  at  Boston  28  June. 

Towed  by  tugs  Kalmia  (AT-23)  and  Wandank  (AT-26), 
Neptune  departed  Boston  14  December  on  her  last  voyage, 
arriving  Philadelphia  three  days  later.  There  the  ship  re- 
mained, in  reserve,  until  struck  from  the  Navy  List  14  May 
1938  and  sold  for  scrapping  to  Northern  Metals  Co.,  Phila- 
delphia 18  April  1939. 


IV 

(ARC-2:  dp.  4,410;  1.  362';  b.  47';  dr.  2.5';  s.  13  k.;  cpl.  150; 
cl.  Neptune]  T.  S3-S2-BP1) 

Neptune  (ARC-2)  was  built  for  the  Maritime  Commission 
by  Pusey  and  Jones  Corp.,  Wilmington,  Del.  Completed  in 
February  1946,  she  was  launched  as  SS  William  H.  G.  Bul- 
lard, M.  C.  hull  2557. 

She  was  acquired  by  the  Navy  in  1953  and  converted  at  the 
Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  Shipyard,  Key  Highway  Plant,  Balti- 
more, Md.  New  installations  included  electric  cable  machinery 
in  place  of  steam,  precision  navigational  instrumentation, 
and  a helicopter  platform  over  the  fantail.  She  commissioned 
1 June  1953,  Comdr.  Robert  A.  Bogardus  in  command. 

After  shakedown  in  the  Virginia  Capes  Operations  Area, 
Neptune  conducted  her  first  cable  laying  evolution  on  8 July. 

She  then  became  the  initial  focus  of  project  “Caesar,”  under 
the  administrative  and  operational  control  of  Commander 
Service  Force,  Atlantic.  This  project  involved  the  establish- 
ment of  permanent  underwater  surveillance  stations  where 
electronic  equipment  could  monitor  the  movements  of  surface 
and  subsurface  vessels.  Absent  from  her  homeport  of  Norfolk 
for  extended  periods,  Neptune  steamed  the  Atlantic  from  the 
Caribbean  to  the  St.  Lawrence  and  beyond,  living  up  to  her 
motto  of  “Find  it.  Fix  it.  Hide  it.”  Since  her  commissioning 
she  has  been  involved  in  more  than  fifty  cable  laying  and  re- 
pair projects.  She  installs  and  maintains  underwater  facilities 
used  for  research,  development,  evaluation,  and  training.  Al- 
though her  primary  mission  is  to  lay  and  repair  underwater 
cable,  her  assignments  also  entail  acoustic  surveys  and  test- 
ing of  underwater  sound  devices. 

Neptune’s  varied  work  took  her  to  the  Pacific  in  1954,  1957, 
1960,  and  1964.  In  July  1965  her  homeport  was  shifted  to 
Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  and  she  underwent  overhaul  in  the  Beth- 
lehem Steel  Co.  Shipyard,  Boston  from  December  1965 
through  March  1966.  After  refresher  training  at  Guantanamo 
Bay,  Cuba  9-22  April,  she  spent  much  of  the  next  six  months 
in  the  North  Atlantic. 
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Her  homeport  was  officially  shifted  to  San  Francisco  1 
January  1967.  Neptune  arrived  there  20  March.  She  has  since 
conducted  acoustic  survey  operations  in  the  Pacific. 

Nereus 


bauxite  from  the  Caribbean  to  aluminum  plants  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  On  10  December  1941  while  steaming 
from  St.  Thomas,  Virgin  Islands  with  ore  destined  to  be 
transformed  into  Allied  fighting  planes,  Nereus  sank,  pre- 
sumably after  being  torpedoed  by  a German  C/-boat. 


In  Greek  mythology,  a god  of  the  sea  represented  as  a kind 
and  wise  old  man  who  was  the  eldest  son  of  Pontus  and  Gaea 
and  the  father  of  fifty  mermaids,  the  nereids. 

I 

(ScStr;  t.  1,244;  b.  34'6";  dr.  13'9";  dph.  20'8";  s.  11  k.;  cpl. 
164;  a.  1 100-pdr.  P.r.,  2 30-pdr.  P.r.,  6 32-pdrs.,  2 12-pdr.  r.) 

The  first  Nereus,  a screw  steamer  built  at  New  York  in  1863, 
was  purchased  by  the  Navy  from  William  P.  Williams  5 Octo- 
ber 1863;  and  commissioned  at  New  York  Navy  Yard  19  April 
1864,  Comdr.  J.  C.  Howell  in  command. 

The  schooner-rigged  steamer  joined  the  North  Atlantic 
Blockading  Squadron  upon  arriving  Hampton  Roads  28  April. 
She  was  assigned  to  the  critical  New  Inlet  station  in  the  block- 
ade of  Wilmington,  N.  C.  She  continued  helping  to  seal  off 
this  important  Confederate  port  until  getting  underway  for 
the  North  17  August. 

Nereus  arrived  New  York  two  days  later  for  repairs.  At  this 
time  Confederate  cruiser  Tallahassee  was  alarming  the  North 
by  the  startling  success  of  her  operations  against  Union  mer- 
chant shipping.  Nereus  departed  New  York  3 September  es- 
corting steamer  S.  S.  North  Star  to  Aspinwall  with  cargo  to  be 
carried  overland  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  en  route  to 
California.  She  returned  to  New  York  on  the  26th,  for  overdue 
repairs. 

Back  in  top  trim,  Nereus  departed  New  York  escorting 
Dictator  to  Hampton  Roads.  From  Norfolk  she  towed  monitor 
Saugus  to  Wilmington  for  the  attack  on  Fort  Fisher.  Arriving 
Christmas  morning,  Nereus  joined  in  the  bombardment  of  the 
Confederate  works  and  supported  the  abortive  amphibious 
attack  until  the  last  Union  troops  had  reembarked. 

Nereus  remained  in  North  Carolina  waters  until  Rear  Ad- 
miral Porter  launched  his  successful  attack  against  Fort 
Fisher  13  January.  In  the  three  day  struggle,  a classic  example 
of  Army — Navy  coordination.  Union  soldiers,  sailors,  and 
marines,  supported  by  the  dead'y  effective  fire  from  Porter’s 
warships,  overran  Wilmington’s  defenses,  closing  the  vital 
Confederate  seaport. 

On  17  January,  Nereus  got  underway  towing  monitor 
Mahopac  to  Charleston  for  final  operations  against  the  staunch- 
ly defended  seaport  which  had  witnessed  the  opening  of  hos- 
tilities almost  four  years  before.  Nereus  then  steamed  to  Beau- 
fort for  stores  and  coal  before  heading  for  the  Bahamas  to 
cruise  near  Mayaguana  Passage  seeking  to  capture  Confeder- 
ate cruiser  Shenandoah  which  was  still  preying  on  Northern 
merchantmen.  She  remained  in  the  Caribbean  until  sailing 
north  11  April,  via  Key  West.  She  arrived  New  York  7 May, 
decommissioned  there  on  the  15th,  and  was  sold  at  public 
auction  to  James  Hooper.  Redocumented  as  Somerset  28  Sep- 
tember 1865,  the  steamer  remained  in  merchant  service  until 


(AC-10:  dp.  19,081  (f.);  1.  .522';  b.  62';  dph.  36'9";  dr.  27'8"; 
s.  14  k. : cpl.  181;  a.  4 4";  cl.  Proteus) 

The  second  Nereus  was  laid  down  4 December  1911  by  the 
Newport  News  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Newport 
News,  Va.;  launched  26  April  1913;  sponsored  by  Miss  Anne 
Seymour  Jones,  daughter  of  U.S.  Representative  W.  A.  Jones 
of  Virginia;  and  commissioned  10  September  1913. 

The  new  collier  was  assigned  to  the  Atlantic  Fleet  and 
carried  coal  from  east  coast  ports  to  U.S.  naval  bases  in  the 
Caribbean.  After  the  United  States  entered  World  War  II, 
Nereus  was  assigned  to  NOTS  at  its  establishment  9 January 
1918.  Through  the  war  she  supplied  American  ships  and  bases 
with  fuel  to  keep  a steady  flow  of  men,  equipment  and  supplies 
flowing  from  the  east  coast  to  the  front  in  France. 

Detached  from  NOTS  12  September  1919,  Nereus  served 
with  the  Atlantic  Fleet  until  decommissioned  at  Norfolk  30 
June  1922.  She  was  laid  up  there  until  struck  from  the  Navy 
List  5 December  1940.  Sold  to  the  Aluminium  Co.,  of  Canada, 
27  February  1941,  Nereus  operated  out  of  Montreal  carrying 


III 

(AS-17:  dp.  16,.550  (f.);  1.  .530;  b.  73'4";  dr.  26'6";  s.  15  k.; 
cpl.  1,217;  a.  4 5",  4 40mm,  8 20mm;  cl.  Fulton) 

The  third  Nereus  was  laid  down  11  October  1943  by  U.S. 
Naval  Shipyard,  Mare  Island,  Vallejo,  Calif.;  launched  12 
February  1945;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  A.  M.  Hurst;  and  com- 
missioned 27  October  1945,  Captain  L.  D.  Follmer  in 
command. 

Submarine  tenders  enabled  the  Navy  to  move  into  a con- 
quered island  and  in  a matter  of  a day  or  so  have  a submarine 
base  in  full  commission,  able  to  service  and  repair  atiy  of  our 
submarines  regardless  of  its  type  or  special  equipment.  At 
our  island  bases  in  World  War  II,  submarine  tenders  worked 
indefatigably  to  keep  the  submarine  at  sea  and  on  the  firing 
line. 

Although  designed  to  repair  submarines  and  commissioned 
after  Japan’s  surrender,  Nereus  could  nevertheless  claim  to 
be  one  of  history’s  successful  ASW  weapons.  After  shakedown 
in  the  fall  of  1945,  the  new  submarine  tender  departed  15 
December  for  Japan.  Arriving  Sasebo  early  in  1946,  she 
stripped  39  Japanese  submarines  of  all  usable  equipment  and 
material  before  towing  them  to  sea  and  sinking  them  with 
her  guns  in  Operation  “Roads  End”  1 and  2 April. 

Soon  underway  for  home,  she  arrived  San  Diego  13  May 
for  a year  of  submarine  service  and  repair  work.  On  28  June 
1947  she  got  underway  for  Operation  “Blue  Nose.”  This 
cruise  was  entirely  novel  for  a submarine  tender.  Together 
with  the  submarines  Boarfish  (SS-327)  Caiman  (SS-323), 
and  Cabezon  (SS-334),  Nereus  was  assigned  to  TG  17.3.  On 
15  July  she  left  for  the  Aleutian  Islands  where  Rear  Admiral 
Alan  R.  McCann,  Commander  Submarine  Force  Pacific  came 
aboard.  The  group  was  underway  again  25  July,  this  time  for 
the  Pribiloff  Islands.  During  this  transit  Army  Air  Force 
planes  based  at  Adak  took  part  in  the  antisubmarine  training. 
On  30  July  Nereus  passed  through  the  Bering  Strait  and 
crossed  the  Arctic  Circle. 

Following  along  the  International  Date  Line,  the  ships  of 
Operation  “Blue  Nose”  sighted  pack  ice  on  the  morning  of 
1 August  1947.  After  reaching  72°15'  north  latitude,  the 
ships  continued  independently  along  the  ice  pack  to  deter- 
mine its  shape. 

Before  returning  to  her  home  port  of  San  Diego,  Nereus 
visited  Norton  Bay,  Kodiak,  Juneau,  and  Vancouver,  B.C. 
The  cruise  was  followed  by  the  ship’s  first  overhaul,  at  Mare 
Island. 

Since  1948  Nereus  has  been  primarily  engaged  in  submarine 
repair  and  services  at  San  Diego,  Calif.  During  these  two 
decades  of  faithful  service  keeping  the  Navy’s  submarines 
at  peak  fighting  trim,  Nereus  made  occasional  cruises  to  Pearl 
Harbor;  to  Acapulco,  Mexico;  and  various  west  coast  ports. 
In  1948  she  was  camera  ship  photographing  the  sinking  of 
cruiser  Salt  Lake  City  some  130  miles  off  the  west  coast.  In 
the  spring  of  1955,  she  accompanied  submarines  Tunny 
(SSG-282),  Carhonero  (SS-339)  and  Cusk  (SS-348)  to  Pearl 
Harbor  and  acted  as  observer  ship  and  advance  base  head- 
quarters during  the  first  firing  of  operational  missiles  from 
submarines. 

In  November  1960  Halibut  (SSGN-587)  came  alongside 
Nereus,  the  first  nuclear  submarine  to  be  serviced  by  a tender 
on  the  west  coast.  The  following  year  she  ministered  to  fleet 
ballistic  missile  (Polaris)  submarine  Theodore  Roosevelt.  In 
the  fall  of  1964,  Nereus  provided  underwater  support  for  the 
operational  evaluation  of  the  ASROC  weapons  system.  Two 
years  later  her  versatility  in  servicing  Shields  (DD-596)  won 
her  praise  from  ComSubPac,  and  the  destroyer’s  captain. 

Nereus  entered  the  U.S.  Naval  Shipyard  at  Mare  Island, 
Vallejo,  Calif.  1 November  for  overhaul  until  7 April  1967. 
Following  refresher  training  she  reported  to  ComSubFlot  1 
for  duty  11  May.  That  month  she  visited  Acapulco,  Mexico 
and  became  flagship  for  ComSubFlot  1 and  ComSubRon  5. 
In  the  fall  of  1967,  UNIVAC  1500  data  processing  equip- 
ment was  installed  to  speed  the  tender  operations.  Into 
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Submarine  Tenders  Sperry  (AS-12)  and  Nereus  (AS-17)  are  shown  at  Point  Loma,  Calif.,  in  December  1967. 


1970  the  tender  served  the  submarines  of  the  Pacific  Fleet 
keeping  them  at  peak  readiness  for  their  vital  task  of  protect- 
ing peace  and  freedom. 

Nerita 

Former  name  retained. 

(SP-3028:  t.  19;  1.  60'6";  b.  12'6";  s.  13  k.) 

Amphitratc  (SP-3028),  a wooden  motor  tug  built  in  1918 
by  C.  \V.  Dean,  Battery  Park,  Va.,  was  acquired  by  the  Navy 
at  Norfolk  13  August  1918  from  Caleva  Bros.,  Norfolk.  Re- 
named Ncrila,  she  served  in  the  5th  Naval  District  through 
the  end  of  World  War  I.  She  was  transferred  to  the  War  De- 
partment 4 March  1920. 

Nerka 

The  blue-back  salmon. 


The  name  Nerka  was  assigned  to  the  submarine  SS-380  on 
23  August  1942,  however,  her  construction  was  cancelled  29 
July  1945,  before  she  was  laid  down. 

Nero 

Lucius  Domitus  Nero,  sixth  emperor  of  Rome,  ruled  from 
54  to  68  A.D.  His  reign  is  notorious  for  the  great  fire  which 
nearly  destroyed  Rome  in  64  A.D.  and  which  Nero  charged 
to  the  Christians. 

(AC-17:  dp.  6360;  1.  320';  b.  41';  dr.  20';  s.  9 k.;  cpl.  80; 
a.  4 6 pdr.) 

A^ero  (AC-17),  a steel  steam  collier,  was  built  in  1895  as 
steamer  Whitgift  by  J.  H.  Thompson  & Son.  Ltd.,  Sunderland, 
England;  purchased  30  June  1898  from  McCondray  and  Co. 
at  San  Francisco;  and  commissioned  8 June  1898,  Comdr. 
Charles  Belknap  in  command. 

Acquired  by  the  Navy  for  service  as  a collier  and  supply 
ship,  Nero  was  part  of  the  first  mobile  Fleet  Train,  organized 
to  meet  logistic  demands  created  by  far-flung  U.S.  Naval 
Operations  in  the  Spanish-American  War.  Following  conver- 
sion at  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard,  the  ship  departed  San  Fran- 
cisco 23  June  1898  for  the  Philippines,  in  company  with 
monitor  Monadnock.  Sailing  by  way  of  Honolulu  and  Guam, 
the  collier  arrived  Manila  14  August  and  remained  there 
supporting  U.S.  forces  occupying  the  Philippines  until  depart- 
ing 4 October  on  a coaling  voyage,  steaming  to  Taku,  China 
and  Nagasaki,  Japan,  before  returning  Cavite  20  November. 


Nero  sailed  for  home  1 December  and  arrived  Mare  Island  7 
January  1899,  where  she  was  placed  out  of  commission. 

Nero  recommissioned  10  April  and  sailed  five  days  later  for 
the  Hawaiian  Islands  for  deep  sea  soundings,  then  steamed 
via  Guam  to  the  Philippines  arriving  Cavite  4 August.  There 
she  coaled  various  naval  vessels  until  sailing  9 September  for 
Yokohama  to  continue  deep  sea  sounding.  The  collier  got 
under  way  for  the  west  coast  24  September,  stopping  at  Guam 
and  Honolulu  and  arriving  Mare  Island  15  February  1900. 
She  decommissioned  20  May. 

Placed  in  service  4 October  1900,  Nero  departed  23  October 
from  Mare  Island  on  her  third  voyage  to  the  Far  East.  Steam- 
ing to  Yokohama  by  way  of  Honolulu  23  October  to  27  No- 
vember, she  then  proceeded  to  Cavite  12  December  to  supply 
American  forces  putting  down  the  Philippine  insurrection.  On 
9 February  1901,  the  collier  sailed  for  the  United  States, 
taking  the  long  way  home  by  way  of  Ceylon,  Suez,  Algiers, 
Malta,  and  Gibraltar,  and  docking  at  Norfolk  16  April.  The 
ship  departed  Norfolk  11  June  on  a long  coaling  voyage  down 
the  east  coast  of  South  America,  returning  12  December.  Two 
months  later  she  sailed  again  for  Latin  America,  this  time 
going  “round  the  Horn”  to  supply  the  Pacific  outpost  of  Tu- 
tuila,  Samoa.  Returning  to  the  States  29  July,  Nero  under- 
went overhaul  at  New  York  and  then  sailed  12  October  for  a 
return  voyage  to  the  Philippines.  Once  again  steaming  through 
the  Mediterranean,  the  Suez  Canal  and  the  Indian  Ocean, 
the  well  traveled  collier  arrived  at  Cavite  21  December  where 
she  remained  for  one  month,  giving  needed  logistic  support, 
and  then  returned  the  way  she  had  come,  putting  into  Boston 
28  April  1903. 

Nero  sailed  25  July  for  the  Pacific.  Rounding  Cape  Horn 
once  again,  the  collier  made  intermittent  stops  along  the  coast 
of  South  America  and  arrived  San  Francisco  22  February 
1904.  She  remained  in  the  Pacific  making  one  voyage  to 
Honolulu  and  then  Kiska  in  the  Aleutians  from  14  April  until 

22  August,  when  she  departed  Mare  Island  to  return  around 
Cape  Horn  to  Norfolk,  arriving  2 March  1905. 

Serving  as  an  Atlantic  Fleet  auxiliary  for  the  next  six  years, 
the  collier  cruised  the  east  coast  from  Boston  to  Rio  de 
Janiero,  decommissioning  twice  for  brief  periods  of  upkeep, 

23  June  1906  to  1 February  1907  and  3 January  1910  to  16 
September  1911,  and  coaling  many  ships  of  the  Atlantic 
Fleet  and  South  American  Patrol  Force  in  her  valuable  service 
to  the  Fleet.  On  21  October  1911,  the  collier  departed  Norfolk 
to  return  to  the  Pacific.  Steaming  once  more  ’round  Cape 
Horn,  she  arrived  San  Diego  29  January  1912  and  the  next 
month  began  supply  operations  off  Mexico.  Following  a 
voyage  to  the  North  Pacific  20  May  to  23  November,  visiting 
various  ports  in  Alaska  and  the  Aleutians,  Nero  continued 
cruising  the  eastern  Pacific,  making  two  brief  trips  to  Pearl 
Harbor  5 February  to  6 March  1913  and  31  March  to  8 May, 
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until  decommissioning  31  July  1913  at  Puget  Sound  Navy 
Yard. 

Nero  was  once  again  placed  in  full  service  29  April  1914  and 
3 days  later  resumed  her  logistic  operations,  cruising  from 
Bremerton  to  La  Paz.  Assigned  to  the  Pacific  Fleet  5 June 
1915,  the  collier  continued  her  operations  on  into  1917.  On 
19  July  she  departed  San  Francisco  for  New  York,  to  meet  the 
demand  for  auxiliaries  in  the  Atlantic  due  to  the  increasing 
scope  of  U.S.  naval  operations  in  World  War  I.  Pa,ssing 
through  the  Panama  Canal  2 August,  Nero  arrived  Norfolk 
on  the  18th.  She  sailed  for  Europe  via  the  Azores  11  Septem- 
ber and  shortly  after  her  arrival  at  Queenstown,  Northern 
Ireland  13  October,  was  assigned  to  duty  with  the  newly 
formed  Naval  Overseas  Transportation  Service. 

Based  at  Cardiff,  Wales,  Nero  began  operations  with  the 
Army’s  Cross  Channel  Service,  transporting  coal  from  Eng- 
lish ports  to  France  until  25  February  1919,  subject  to  Ger- 
man submarine  attacks  and  the  hazardous  English  Channel 
weather.  She  then  sailed  for  Norfolk,  arriving  17  March. 
After  unloading,  the  collier  proceeded  to  New  York  22  April, 
and  then  cruised  the  east  coast  for  the  next  month,  carrying 
cargo  to  New  England  and  Middle  Atlantic  ports  until  ar- 
riving Charlestown  22  May  for  extensive  overhaul.  There  she 
remained  for  over  a year,  undergoing  complete  repair  and 
alteration.  On  14  August  1920,  she  sailed  to  Hampton  Roads 
to  load  cargo  and  then  steamed  to  the  Caribbean  to  coal  U.S. 
naval  vessels  at  Guantanamo  Bay  and  Santo  Domingo,  re- 
turning to  Norfolk  28  September. 

Nero  departed  Norfolk  for  the  last  time  5 December  1920 
to  return  to  the  Pacific  and  her  homeport  of  San  Francisco. 
Proceeding  by  way  of  the  Panama  Canal,  the  veteran  collier 
arrived  Mare  Island  7 February  1921.  She  departed  on  her 
last  voyage  the  next  day,  steaming  first  to  Pearl  Harbor  and 
then  to  Tutuila  and  returning  by  way  of  Pearl  Harbor  to  San 
Francisco  6 June.  Nero  decommis.sioned  12  September  1921 
and  was  sold  29  July  1922  to  A.  Bercovich  and  Company, 
Oakland,  Calif. 

Neshaminy 

A creek  in  Bucks  County,  Pa. 

(ScFr:  dp.  3,850;  1.  335';  b.  44'4";  dr.  11'4") 

Neshaminy,  a screw  frigate  built  by  the  government  during 
1863-65  and  launched  5 October  1865  at  the  Philadelphia 
Navy  Yard,  was  a wooden  ship  of  the  first  rate.  She  had  two 
horizontal  direct-acting  engines  of  forty-eight  inch  stroke  and 
eight  Martin  boilers.  Her  machinery  was  built  by  the  Etna 
Iron  Works  of  New  York. 

The  steamer  was  assigned  a battery  of  two  100-pdr.  Parrott 
rifles,  one  6-pdr.  rifle,  ten  8 inch  smoothbores,  and  four 
howitzers,  but  the  battery  was  never  mounted. 

From  1866  through  1868  Neshaminy  was  at  the  New  York 
Navy  Yard  for  installation  of  her  engines.  In  1869  she  was 
laid  up  in  ordinary  at  that  yard.  Her  name  was  changed  to 
Arizona  15  May  1869,  and  to  Nevada  12  August  1869. 

In  1869  she  was  examined  by  a board  which  found  her  hull 
so  twisted  and  her  construction  so  poor  that  it  was  decided 
not  to  finish  her.  She  remained  in  ordinary  at  New  York  in  an 
incomplete  state  until  June  1874,  when  she  was  sold  to  John 
Roach  for  $25,000,  in  partial  payment  for  rebuilding  monitor 
Puritan. 

Neshanic 

A river  in  New  Jersey. 

(AO-71:  dp.  5,782;  1.  501'8";  b.  68';  dr.  30'8";  s.  15.5  k.; 

cpl.  214;  a.  1 5",  3 4",  12  20mm.;  cl.  Chiwana]  T.  T3-S- 
Al.) 

Neshanic  (AO-71),  ex  Marquette,  ex  MC  hull  519,  was 
built  under  Maritime  Commission  contract  by  the  Bethle- 
hem-Sparrows  Point  Shipyard,  Inc.,  Sparrows  Point,  Md.; 
launched  as  Neshanic,  31  October  1942;  sponsored  by  Mrs. 
Richard  C.  Culyer;  acquired  and  commissioned  20  February 
1943,  Comdr.  Albert  C.  Allen,  USNR,  in  command. 

Following  shakedown,  Neshanic  cleared  Hampton  Roads, 
in  convoy,  20  April  1943,  and  sailed  for  Aruba,  N.W.I.,  whence 
she  steamed,  on  the  27th,  with  a full  cargo  of  petroleum 


products,  for  the  Pacific  to  join  the  vital  chain  supplying 
American  forces  fighting  in  the  Solomons.  She  arrived  at 
Noumea,  New  Caledonia,  delivered  part  of  her  cargo,  and 
then  continued  on  to  the  New  Hebrides  to  discharge  the  re- 
mainder at  Espiritu  Santo  and  Efate.  From  Efate,  she  returned 
to  the  United  States,  arriving  at  San  Pedro  19  June.  Thence 
she  commenced  a series  of  supply  runs  to  the  Hawaiian  and 
Aleutian  Islands.  Operating  amongst  the  latter,  in  August, 
she  provided  logistical  support  to  the  newly  established 
Naval  Operating  Base,  Adak,  and  the  air  facilities  at  Adak, 
Attu  and  Shemya,  in  addition  to  fueling,  at  sea  and  in  harbors, 
ships  assigned  to  the  protection  of  and  extension  of  American 
and  Canadian  control  in  those  islands. 

In  October,  the  tanker  returned  to  duty  in  the  Central 
Pacific.  Sailing  from  San  Pedro  on  the  2nd,  she  arrived  at 
Nandi,  Fiji  Islands,  on  the  31st  to  commence  harbor  fueling 
operations  for  the  vessels  preparing  to  rejoin  the  fighting  in 
the  Solomons  and  those  preparing  for  the  invasion  of  the 
Gilberts,  at  Tarawa  and  Makin,  20  November.  Before  re- 
turning to  San  Pedro,  18  December,  she  completed  two  under- 
way fueling  missions  in  support  of  those  operations. 

After  a brief  respite  at  San  Pedro,  Neshanic  returned  to 
Pearl  Harbor,  underwent  training  exercises,  and  on  22  Janu- 
ary 1944  set  out  to  supply  the  fuel  needed  for  the  Marshalls’ 
campaign.  On  31  January,  Marines  and  Army  troops  landed 
on  Kwajalein  and  Majuro  atolls,  while  Eniwetok  came  under 
attack  by  the  fast  carrier  group.  On  4 February,  the  tanker 
Neshanic  arrived  at  the  second  named,  reported  to  TG  50.17, 
and  fueled  ships.  Between  the  7th  and  18th,  she  completed  a 
replenishment  trip  to  the  Ellice  Islands  and  then  steamed  to 
Kwajalein  where  she  served  as  station  tanker,  at  Roi,  until 
departing  for  Pearl  Harbor,  6 March.  Back  at  Majuro  26 
March,  she  soon  departed  to  refuel  ships  operating  in  the 
Carolines  and  off  New  Guinea,  operating  out  of  Seeadler 
Harbor,  Manus,  Admiralties,  after  20  April.  Refueling  the 
fast  carriers  twice  before  heading  back  to  Hawaii,  she  pro- 
cured another  cargo  at  Pearl  Harbor  and  immediately  sailed 
west  again,  to  Eniwetok.  Thence,  on  13  June,  she  proceeded 
to  a fueling  area  off  Saipan. 

Off  Saipan,  18  June,  her  support  force  was  subjected  to 
almost  continuous  Japanese  air  attacks  from  1640  to  1830.  At 
1641,  several  bombs  landed  close  aboard  Neshanic,  with  no 
damage  to  the  tanker.  A minute  later,  however,  a hundred 
pound  bomb  landed  on  her  cargo  deck,  aft  on  the  starboard 
side,  amongst  drums  containing  lube  oil.  The  bomb,  without 
piercing  the  deck  and  the  fuel  oil  tanks  below,  set  off  fires  and 
blew  fragments  which  cut  fuel  hoses  and  destroyed  fueling 
station  rigs  and  bridge  fittings.  The  fires,  which  were  brought 
under  immediate  control,  caused  1st,  2nd  and  3rd  degree 
burns  to  33  of  the  damage  control  party,  while  retaliation 
was  gained,  to  some  extent,  by  the  splashing  of  a “Zeke”  and  a 
“Tony”  by  the  gun  crews.  That  night  the  damaged  tanker  re- 
fueled the  ve.ssels  which,  the  next  day,  went  out  to  meet  the 
enemy  in  what  would  be  known  as  the  Battle  of  the  Philippine 
Sea. 

Neshanic  sailed  to  Eniwetok  for  repairs  and  then  returned 
to  the  Marianas  to  support  the  Guam  offensive,  retiring  to 
Eniwetok  again  on  26  July.  Proceeding  from  there  to  San 
Pedro,  she  underwent  overhaul  and  returned  to  the  Admiral- 
ties, 24  October,  to  serve  as  station  tanker  at  Manus  until 
29  January  1945.  On  that  date  she  sailed  for  Ulithi,  proceeded 
from  there  to  Saipan,  whence  she  sortied,  21  February,  to 
resupply  the  forces  engaged  in  fighting  in  the  Iwo  Jima  area. 

She  returned  to  Ulithi,  7 March,  departing  again  on  the 
26th  to  rendezvous  with  the  forces  preparing  the  way  for  the 
Okinawa  assault.  On  the  1st  and  2nd  of  April,  she  remained 
in  the  refueling  area  to  the  southeast  of  the  Ryukyus,  pro- 
ceeding, on  the  3rd,  to  Kerama  Retto.  For  the  next  five 
months  she  continued  to  provide  logistical  support  for  opera- 
tion “Iceberg,”  returning  to  Ulithi  when  necessary  for 
replenishment. 

At  Ulithi  when  the  war  ended,  14  August,  she  conducted 
one  more  underway  replenishment  mission  from  that  base 
before  departing  for  Tokyo  Bay,  21  September.  Arriving  in 
the  Japanese  home  islands  on  the  26th,  she  remained  until  24 
October  when  she  got  underway  for  the  United  States.  She 
arrived  at  Norfolk  28  November  and  decommissioned  19 
December.  On  8 January  1946,  she  was  struck  from  the  Navy 
List  and,  on  28  June  1946,  was  transferred  to  the  custody  of 
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the  Maritime  Commission.  Later  sold  by  that  agency,  she 
was  placed  in  service  as  Gulfoil  by  the  Gulf  Oil  Corporation, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Neshanic  (AO-71)  was  awarded  9 battle  stars  for  her  World 
War  II  service. 

Neshoba 

A county  in  Mississippi. 

(APA-216:  dp.  14,833;  1.  455';  b.  62';  dr.  28'1";  s.  18  k.;  cpl. 

536;  a.  1 5",  12  40mm.;  cl.  Haskell;  T.  VC2-S-AP5) 

Neshoba  (APA-216),  ex-MCV  hull  564,  was  built  under 
Maritime  Commission  contract  by  the  Permanente  Metals 
Corp.,  Richmond,  Calif.;  launched  7 October  1944;  sponsored 
by  Mrs.  Wendall  E.  Adams;  and  acquired  and  commissioned 
16  November  1944,  Comdr.  Martin  J.  Drury  in  command. 

Following  shakedown  off  the  southern  California  coast,  the 
“Victory”  transport  Neshoba  departed  San  Francisco,  7 
January  1945,  bound  for  Pearl  Harbor.  On  arrival  there  she 
discharged  her  cargo  of  food  and  took  on  SeaBees,  troops,  and 
materiel  for  transportation  to  the  Philippines.  She  stood  into 
Leyte  Gulf  20  February  and,  after  disembarking  her  passen- 
gers and  their  equipment  at  Guiuan,  Samar,  proceeded  into 
San  Pedro  Bay.  There,  on  2 March,  she  assumed  flagship 
duties  for  TransDiv  42  and  commenced  training  with  units  of 
the  96th  Infantry  Division  for  operation  “Iceberg,”  the  in- 
vasion of  the  Ryukyus. 

Clearing  Leyte  Gulf,  27  March,  as  a unit  of  TF  55  (the 
Southern  Attack  Force),  Neshoba  steamed  north,  arriving  off 
the  Hagushi  beaches  before  dawn  on  1 April.  At  0615,  she 
commenced  lowering  her  boats  to  participate  in  the  first  six 
waves  against  the  southern  beaches.  White  and  Brown.  After 
H-hour,  0830,  she  remained  in  the  transport  area,  beginning 
the  discharge  of  her  cargo  at  1653.  For  the  next  three  days  she 
off-loaded  cargo  and  disembarked  troops  by  day  and  retired 
at  night,  meeting  little  resistance  from  the  Japanese  defenders 
of  Okinawa. 

On  5 April  she  sailed  eastward  for  Hawaii.  Steaming  via 
Guam,  where  she  took  on  Japanese  POWs,  she  arrived  at 
Pearl  Harbor  on  the  22nd,  discharged  her  POWs,  and  then 
took  up  t raining  duties  off  Maui.  In  mid-May,  she  was  ordered 
to  San  Francisco,  where  she  embarked  Naval  Repair  Unit 
personnel  for  Okinawa.  Sailing  7 June,  she  was  held  at  Guam 
for  three  weeks,  arriving  at  Buckner  Bay  24  July.  There  she 
found  the  Japanese  resistance,  bolstered  by  the  Kamikaze 
Corps  much  stiffer  than  it  had  been  on  1 April.  She  remained 
for  only  five  days,  departing  for  Saipan  on  the  29th.  At  Saipan, 
she  took  on  passengers  and  headed  for  the  United  States, 
arriving  at  Seattle  24  August. 

While  enroute,  hostilities  had  ceased  (14  August)  and 
Neshoba  was  assigned  to  carry  occupation  troops  to  the 
Japanese  home  islands.  Departing  10  September  with  a de- 
tachment of  97th  Infantry  Division  personnel  aboard,  she 
steamed  into  Tokyo  Bay  in  early  October.  Then  assigned  to 
TG  16.12,  the  “Magic  Carpet,”  she  was  employed  in  shuttling 
veterans  home  until  March,  1946.  The  following  month  she 
reported  to  Com  19th  Fleet  for  inactivation.  Decommissioned 
at  Stockton,  4 December,  she  remained  a unit  of  the  Pacific 
Reserve  Fleet  until  4 September  1958  when  she  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  custody  of  the  Maritime  Administration  and 
struck  from  the  Navy  List,  1 October  1958.  Since  that  time, 
into  1970,  Neshoba  has  been  laid  up  at  Suisun  Bay  as  a unit 
of  the  National  Defense  Reserve  Fleet. 

N^eshoba  received  one  battle  star  for  her  World  War  II 
service. 

Nespelen 

A river  in  the  state  of  Washington. 

(AOG-55;  dp.  4,335  (f.);  1.  310'9'';  b.  48'6";  dr.  1.5'8'';s.  14  k.; 
cpl.  124;  cl.  Palapsco) 

Nespelen  (AOG-55)  was  laid  down  28  August  1944  by  Cargill 
Incorporated,  Savage,  Minn.;  launched  10  April  1945;  spon- 
sored by  Mrs.  Mabel  P.  McClanahan;  and  commissioned  9 
August  1945,  Lt.  Thomas  W.  Purcell,  USNR,  in  command. 

After  shakedown  off  Galveston,  Tex.,  tbe  new  gasoline 
tanker  took  on  a load  of  diesel  fuel  and  departed  for  Cuba. 
She  arrived  at  Guantanamo  Bay  26  September,  unloaded  her 


cargo,  and  proceeded  to  Havana.  Remaining  in  Cuban  waters, 
she  made  four  shuttle  trips  between  Havana  and  Guantanamo 
Bay  between  4 October  and  11  November.  Then  Nespelen 
made  a turn-about  trip  to  Port  Arthur,  Tex.,  returning  to 
Guantanamo  Bay  22  November  with  a full  load  of  motor 
gasoline.  Following  a short  repair  period,  she  steamed  to 
Aruba  for  a cargo  of  diesel  oil  and  then  proceeded  to  Boston. 

Arriving  Boston  9 December,  she  was  drydocked  for  repairs 
to  her  auxiliary  engines  and  port  propeller.  She  then  steamed 
to  Newfoundland,  reaching  Argentia  Christmas  Day.  She 
operated  in  the  Newfoundland  area  until  sailing  26  February 
1946  for  Bermuda,  stopping  enroute  at  Melville,  R.I.  and 
Bayonne,  N.J.,  to  load  diesel  oil  to  be  delivered  to  the  U.S. 
Navy  Base,  St.  George,  Bermuda.  After  a three-day  stop-over 
she  returned  to  Newfoundland  via  Marcus  Hook,  Pa.  For  the 
next  year  and  one  half  she  carried  gasoline  and  diesel  oil 
between  Argentia  and  St.  Johns,  Newfoundland;  Melville, 
R.I.;  Aruba;  and  Trinidad. 

Remaining  with  Service  Force,  Atlantic  Fleet,  she  con- 
tinued operations  up  and  down  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  Then 
duties  took  Nespelen  to  such  ports  as  Narsarssuak,  Green- 
land; Terceira  Island  in  the  Azores;  Lake  Melville,  Labrador; 
Casablanca,  French  Morocco;  Thule,  Greenland;  Hahfax, 
Nova  Scotia;  GodthUb,  Greenland  and  Resolute  Bay  in  ad- 
dition to  numerous  east  coast  ports. 

In  November  1952  orders  arrived  sending  the  oiler  to  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  6th  Fleet.  She  visited  such  ports  as 
Malta;  Bari  and  Naples,  Italy;  Casablanca  and  Marseilles. 

On  3 January  1953  Nespelen  slipped  her  moorings  and  con- 
tinued on  to  Golfe  Juan  and  then  sailed  to  Tripoli,  Oran, 
Naples,  Augusta  Bay,  Sicily  and  back  to  Tripoli  where  she 
moored  8 February.  She  operated  out  of  Tripoli  until  19 
March  at  which  time  she  got  underway  for  Bari;  Phaleron 
Bay,  Greece;  Larnaca,  Cyprus;  Malta  and  Gibraltar,  her  last 
stop  in  the  Mediterranean  before  sailing  14  April  1953  for  the 
United  States,  arriving  Norfolk  on  the  26th.  She  steamed  up 
and  down  the  East  Coast,  travelling  as  far  north  as  Thule, 
Greenland  and  as  far  south  as  Bermuda  until  February  1954. 
She  was  then  assigned  another  tour  of  duty  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  revisited  the  previous  ports  and  such  new  ones  as 
Iskenderun,  Turkey;  Genoa  and  Naples,  Italy;  Sete  and  St. 
Louis  du  Rhone,  France  before  heading  home  in  June. 

In  January  1955  she  departed  Norfolk  for  Gibraltar  and  a 
third  tour  of  duty  with  the  6th  Fleet  which  lasted  until  May, 
when  she  returned  to  the  United  States  and  Norfolk.  In  the 
Fall-Winter  of  1955-1956,  Nespelen  participated  in  operation 
“Deep  Freeze,”  a scientific  expedition  into  the  frozen  wastes 
of  Antarctica. 

In  the  years  that  followed  Nespelen  resumed  her  pattern  of 
operations:  alternating  duty  carrying  fuel  from  ports  in  the 
Caribbean  and  on  the  East  Coast  to  bases  in  the  far  northern 
Atlantic  with  deployments  in  the  Mediterranean  supporting 
the  6th  Fleet.  In  the  summer  of  1969  she  headed  back  to  the 
volatile  Mediterranean  to  support  American  sea  strength 
through  the  end  of  the  year. 

Nestor 

A Greek  chieftain  in  the  siege  of  Troy,  known  for  his 
wisdom. 

(ARB-6:  dpi.  4,100;  1.  328';  b.  50';  dr.  11'2'';  s.  11  k.;  cpl.  266; 
a.  1 3",  8 40mm.;  cl.  Aristaeus) 

Nestor  (ARB-6)  was  laid  down  13  September  1943  as  LST- 
518  by  Chicago  Bridge  and  Iron  Co.,  Seneca,  111. ; launched  20 
January  1944;  sponsored  by  Miss  Rita  Jenkins;  converted 
by  Maryland  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Baltimore;  and  commissioned 
24  June  1944,  Comdr.  Frank  W.  Parsons,  USNR,  in  command. 

Designed  to  make  emergency  repairs  in  forward  areas  to 
battle-damaged  ships,  Nestor  left  Norfolk  4 August  1944  for 
Guantanamo  Bay,  the  Panama  Canal,  and  Ulithi,  arriving  21 
October  to  take  up  her  primary  mission.  During  the  next  five 
and  a half  months  she  acted  as  tender  to  small  craft  and  re- 
paired all  types  of  naval  vessels  from  battleships  to  LCI’s. 

Nestor  left  Ulithi  19  April  1945  for  Kerama  Retto,  seized 
in  the  initial  phase  of  the  Okinawa  campaign  to  serve  as  a 
base  for  the  ships  engaged  in  the  main  assault.  Japanese  air 
attacks,  often  by  suicide  plane,  inflicted  heavy  damage  on  the 
fleet,  and  Nestor  worked  round  the  clock,  often  under  fire  her- 
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self,  to  help  keep  the  fighting  ships  in  action.  As  Okinawa  it- 
self became  secure,  Nestor  entered  Buckner  Bay  10  July  and 
continued  her  vital  services,  which  here  included  the  tremen- 
dous task  of  building  a cofferdam.  Nestor  was  driven  aground 
by  wind  and  heavy  seas  in  the  devastating  typhoon  of  9 
October,  and  had  to  be  abandoned.  She  decommissioned  29 
November,  and  her  hulk  was  sold  for  scrap  in  May  1947. 

Nesutan 

A Massachusetts  Indian  chief  who  assisted  John  Eliot  in 
1650  to  translate  the  Bible  into  the  Natic  language. 

(YT-338:  dp.  237;  1.  lOO'lO";  b.  25';  dr.  9'7";  s.  13  k.) 

Nesutan  (YT-338)  was  laid  down  as  M.C.  hull  445  in 
1942  at  Calumet  Shipyard  and  Drydock  Co.,  Chicago,  111.; 
acquired  by  the  Navy  4 November  1942;  and  placed  in  service 
10  November  1942. 

Departing  the  Great  Lakes  via  the  St.  Lawrence  River, 
Nesutan  arrived  Boston  Navy  Yard  late  the  next  month  for 
conversion.  She  steamed  forth  8 February  1943  enroute  to 
duty  in  the  7th  Naval  District.  After  2]^  years  of  harbor 
duties  and  towing  operations  along  the  Florida  coast,  the 
tug,  now  designated  YTB-338,  transited  the  Panama  Canal 
for  temporary  assignment  with  the  13th  Naval  District. 

A brief  retirement  to  the  19th  Pacific  Reserve  Fleet,  begun 
in  March  1946,  ended  25  July  1947  with  Nesutan’s  reactiva- 
tion and  restoral  to  duty  with  the  13th  Naval  District.  On 
13  June  1950  this  craft  was  transferred  to  the  Army  at  Seattle, 
Wash.,  and  struck  from  the  List  of  Service  Craft  26  September 
1950. 

Neswage 

A Delaware  Indian  chief. 

(YN-49:  dp.  52;  1.  64'9";  b.  16';  dr.  8'5";  s.  10  k.) 

Neswage  (YN-49)  was  built  in  1939  as  the  Ruth  Freese  by 
Anderson  & Christofani,  San  Francisco,  Calif. ; purchased  from 
her  owners,  H.  R.  Kage  & C.  L.  Crany,  28  November  1940; 
and  placed  in  service  27  December  1940  as  Neswage  (YN-49). 

Purchased  through  the  Commandant,  12th  Naval  District, 
Neswage  made  her  contribution  to  the  war  effort  entirely 
within  this  district.  Converted  late  in  1940  the  harbor  tug 
also  provided  limited  net  and  boom  tending  services  through- 
out the  San  Francisco  Bay  area.  She  was  placed  out  of  service 
17  September  1946,  struck  from  the  Navy  Register  30  Decem- 
ber, and  delivered  to  the  Maritime  Commission  16  April  1947 
for  disposal. 

Nettie 

A former  name  retained. 

(SP-1436;  t.  5;  1.  41';  b.  9';  dr.  2'6";  s.  8 k.) 

Nettie,  a motorboat  built  in  1912,  was  acquired  by  the  Navy 
from  the  Conservation  Commission  of  Maryland  17  August 
1917  and  commissioned  shortly  thereafter.  Chief  Master  at 
Arms  Andrew  Johnson  in  command. 

Operating  in  the  5th  Naval  District,  headquartered  at 
Norfolk,  during  World  War  I,  Nettie  patrolled  the  Patuxent 
River  and  adjoining  Bay  area,  basing  operations  at  Solomon’s 
Island,  Md.,  where  she  became  frozen  in  the  ice  for  a time  in 
the  extreme  cold  of  February  1918. 

Nettie  decommissioned  and  was  returned  to  her  owner  26 
November  1918. 

Nettle 

Any  species  of  genus  Urlica,  annual  or  perennial  plants, 
commonly  weedy  and  with  inconspicuous  flowers  and  small 
stinging  hairs  containing  formic  acid,  capable  of  producing  a 
burn. 

I 

(GY:  t.  70;  1.  75';  b.  15';  dph.  4';  cpl.  41;  a.  1 24-pdr., 

1 18-pdr.) 

The  first  Nettle,  a two-gun  galley  built  by  Adam  and  Noah 
Brown,  Vergennes,  Vermont,  was  launched  in  June  1814. 


Placed  in  service  the  same  month.  Midshipman  Samuel  L. 
Breese  in  command,  she  joined  Commodore  Thomas  Mac- 
donough’s  squadron,  built  in  response  to  accelerated  British 
naval  growth  on  Lake  Champlain.  On  guard  against  British 
activity  on  the  Lake  throughout  the  summer,  Nettle  was  at 
Plattsburgh,  New  York  when  the  English  squadron  under 
Captain  George  Downie,  R.N.,  attacked  that  place,  11  Sep- 
tember 1814.  Macdonough’s  squadron  anchored  in  the  bay 
and  fought  a fierce  battle  with  the  British  ships.  Nettle  and 
the  other  nine  row  gunboats  got  underway  with  their  sweeps 
and  harried  the  British  ships.  The  American  squadron  won  a 
decisive  victory  in  the  two  and  one-half  hour  engagement, 
capturing  four  large  prizes,  including  frigate  Confiance,  and 
forcing  the  British  to  abandon  plans  for  an  overland  march, 
thru.sting  into  the  United  States  from  Canada. 

Following  the  battle.  Nettle,  with  her  sister  galleys  and  Lake 
Champlain  prizes  was  dismantled  and  laid  up  at  Whitehall, 
New  York.  She  was  sold  in  1825. 

II 

(SwStr:  t.  50) 

Wonder,  a side-wheel  steamer,  purchased  by  the  Army 
early  in  the  Civil  War  for  service  in  the  Western  Flotilla, 
was  transferred  to  the  Navy  30  September  1862  and  renamed 
Nettle  19  October  1862.  Nettle,  commanded  by  Acting  Ens. 
Perry  C.  Wright,  served  as  a tug  on  the  Mississippi  above 
Vicksburg  until  after  the  Confederate  river  fortress  fell  4 July 
1863.  Then,  based  at  Vicksburg,  she  continued  supporting 
operations  of  the  Mississippi  Squadron  maintaining  Union 
lines  of  supply  and  communication  along  the  inland  waters 
of  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries.  She  was  sunk  in  a colli- 
sion with  an  ironclad  20  October  1865. 

Neuendorf 

William  Frederick  Neuendorf,  Jr.,  born  7 October  1916  at 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  enlisted  in  the  Navy  5 November  1935.  Killed 
while  controlling  No.  6 battery  of  Nevada  during  the  Japanese 
attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  7 December  1941,  Seaman  first  class 
Neuendorf  was  posthumously  commended  “for  distinguished 
devotion  to  duty  and  extraordinary  courage  and  disregard  for 
his  own  safety.” 

(DE-200:  dp.  1,400;  1.  306';  b.  36'10'';  dr.  12'7'';  s.  24  k.; 
cpl.  186;  a.  3 3'',  4 1.1'',  8 20mm.,  2 dct.,  8 dcp.,  1 dcp.(hh.), 
3 21”  tt. ; cl.  Buckley) 

Neuendorf  (DE-200)  was  laid  down  at  the  Charleston  (S.C.) 
Navy  Yard  15  February  1943;  launched  1 June  1943;  spon- 
sored by  Mrs.  Edna  Rose  Morton,  sister  of  W.  F.  Neuendorf, 
Jr.,  SNl;  and  commissioned  18  October  1943,  Lt.  Comdr. 
Jasper  N.  McDonald  in  command. 

Following  shakedown  off  Bermuda  and  availability  at 
Charleston,  Neuendorf,  a unit  of  CortDiv  37,  proceeded  to 
New  Orleans  where  she  joined  troop  transports  enroute  to 
Panama.  Transiting  the  Canal,  the  DE  headed  west,  arriving 
at  Noumea  28  January  1944.  Through  March  she  escorted 
supply  and  transport  vessels  in  the  Solomons  and  the  New 
Hebrides  and  guarded  fleet  oilers  as  they  rendezvoused  with 
ships  operating  against  Truk  and  the  Palaus. 

Next  assigned  to  the  7th  Fleet,  she  reported  for  duty  at 
Milne  Bay,  New  Guinea,  7 April.  From  there  she  completed 
an  escort  run  to  Lae  and  then  shepherded  resupply  echelons 
to  the  newly  .seized  beaches  at  Hollandia,  Aitape,  and  Tanah- 
merah  Bay.  By  18  May  she  stood  off  Wakde  Island  with  an 
LST  echelon  which  unloaded  quickly  and  sailed  for  Hollandia 
the  same  day.  Escort  assignments  to  Aitape,  Hollandia  and 
Wakde  followed  until  June  when  Saidor,  Manus  and  Biak  were 
added  to  her  destinations.  Between  25  June  and  7 July  she 
conducted  ASW  patrol  off  the  latter,  then  off  Aitape  and  at 
the  end  of  the  month  resumed  escort  work. 

In  mid-August  she  returned  to  Purvis  Bay  to  resume  escort 
work  in  the  Solomons  until  13  October  when  she  sailed  for 
Manus  and  another  tour  with  the  7th  Fleet.  After  escorting 
an  ammunition  supply  group  to  Kossol  Roads  and  an  oiler 
group  to  Hollandia,  she  bombarded  enemy  shore  installations 
in  the  Maffin  Bay  area  and  then  departed  Wakde  to  guard  an 
LST  echelon  to  Leyte,  arriving  15  November.  Getting  under- 
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way  for  Hollandia  again  the  same  day,  she  underwent  inten- 
give  training  in  preparation  for  the  upcoming  Luzon  offensive. 

On  2 January  1945  she  headed  for  the  Philippines  with  a 
small  oiler  group.  Rendezvousing  with  the  Lingayen  Mine- 
sweeping Group,  the  force  headed  through  Surigao  Strait 
and  into  Leyte  Gulf.  Enemy  aircraft  plagued  the  force  as  it 
steamed  north  toward  Mindoro  where  the  oilers  anchored  in 
Mangarin  Bay  under  the  protective  watch  of  Neuendorf  and 
Manning  (DE-199).  Between  5 January  and  21  February 
Neuendorf  conducted  ASW  and  HUK  patrols,  served  radar 
picket  duty,  and  escorted  the  tankers  on  refueling  missions. 

On  the  22nd,  the  DE  returned  to  Leyte  for  tender  avail- 
ability, after  which  she  resumed  escort  work  between  New 
Guinea  and  the  Philippines.  On  15  April  she  was  designated 
flagship  for  Commander  Local  Naval  Defense  Forces,  Iloilo, 
Panay.  There  for  the  next  four  months,  she  returned  to  Leyte 
after  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  made  an  escort  run  to  Okin- 
awa and  on  1 October  departed  the  Philippines  and  headed 
home.  Arriving  at  San  Diego  23  October,  Neuendorf  underwent 
inactivation  overhaul  and  on  14  May  1946  decommissioned 
and  entered  the  Pacific  Reserve  Fleet.  She  remained  a unit 
of  that  fleet  until  authorized  for  use  as  a target  and  struck 
from  the  Navy  List  1 July  1967. 

Neuendorf  earned  3 battle  stars  during  World  War  II. 

Neunzer 

Weimar  Edmund  Neunzer,  born  in  Lynn,  Mass.,  31  July 
1912,  enlisted  in  the  U.S.Navy  24  February  1934.  In  the  en- 
suing years  he  rose  in  rank  while  in  Portland  (CA-33),  Chau- 
monl  (AP-5),  Shaw  (DD-373),  and  Reina  Mercedes  (IX-25) 
as  well  as  several  shore  stations.  Appointed  Machinist  22 
April  1942,  Neunzer  served  in  Patrol  Squadron  43  during 
action  against  the  Japanese  in  the  Aleutian  Islands  Campaign 
10  to  20  June  1942.  Killed  in  action  2 July  1942,  Machinist 
Neunzer  was  awarded  the  Air  Medal  posthumously  for  his 
skill  and  courage. 

(DE-1.50:  dp.  1,200;  1.  306';  b.  367";  dr.  87";  s.  21  k.;  cpl. 

186;  a.  3 3",  2 40mm.,  8 20mm.,  2 dct.,  1 dcp.  (h.h.);  cl. 

Edsall) 

Neunzer  (DE-1.50)  was  laid  down  by  the  Consolidated 
Steel  Corp.,  Orange,  Tex.,  29  January  1943;  launched  1 June 
1943;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Weimar  E.  Neunzer,  widow  of 
Machinist  Neunzer;  and  commissioned  27  September  1943, 
Lt.  John  E.  Greenbacker  in  command. 

Designed  to  take  the  place  of  fleet  destroyers  on  convoy 
duty,  the  destroyer  escorts  proved  their  worth  in  long  miles 
of  steaming  on  escort  and  antisubmarine  duties.  Their  efforts 
played  a major  role  in  defeating  German  submarine  depreda- 
tions at  a time  when  the  U-boats  were  threatening  to  cut 
Allied  supply  lines. 

Neunzer  steamed  to  Galveston,  Tex.,  and  then  to  New 
Orleans,  La.,  for  fitting  out.  During  October  and  November 
1943  she  went  through  shakedown  off  Bermuda.  The  new 
destroyer  escort  next  visited  Charleston,  S.C.,  enroute  Quonset 
Point,  R.I.  For  4 weeks  she  operated  with  an  Atlantic  Fleet 
research  group,  developing  new  equipment  for  antisubmarine 
warfare. 

After  escorting  a group  of  troop  transports  from  Boston  to 
join  a large  convoy  bound  for  England  from  New  York 
Neunzer  proceeded  to  Norfolk,  joining  TF  62  on  1 January 
1944.  With  this  group  she  escorted  a large  convoy  to  the 
Mediterranean,  spending  8 days  at  Gibraltar  before  sailing 
for  home. 

On  her  homeward  voyage,  she  shepherded  five  Italian  sub- 
marines to  Bermuda  for  training  purposes.  During  this  trip, 
Neunzer  carried  out  an  operation  which  is  believed  to  be  unique 
for  a destroyer  escort.  She  refueled  two  Italian  subs  at  sea, 
pumping  12,000  gallons  of  fuel  through  a fire  plug  and  200 
feet  of  fire  hose  to  the  submarine. 

After  two  more  voyages  escorting  convoys  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean, Neunzer  was  detached  from  TF  62  to  join  escort  air- 
craft carrier  Guadalcanal  (CVE-60)  in  a hunter-killer  group. 
Following  training  at  Casco  Bay,  Maine,  and  Bermuda,  the 
task  group  made  two  search  patrols  for  submarines  in  the 
Middle  Atlantic,  refueling  in  Bermuda.  Neither  of  these 
patrols  uncovered  any  submarines,  and  Neunzer  returned  to 
New  York  in  late  August. 


During  October  the  group  put  to  sea  again,  this  time 
searching  for  submarines  in  the  North  Atlantic.  Although 
no  submarines  were  discovered,  the  force  ran  through  a very 
severe  storm  which  damaged  some  of  the  ships.  The  patrol 
was  finally  broken  off;  the  task  group  refueled  at  Ponta 
Delgada,  Azores,  before  returning  home  early  in  November. 

The  antisubmarine  group  sailed  from  Norfolk  1 December 
for  brief  training  in  Bermuda  en  route  Jacksonville,  Fla., 
where  for  5 weeks  the  carrier  trained  student  pilots.  The  group 
proceeded  to  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba,  late  in  January  1945 
for  2 weeks  of  exercises;  then  Neunzer  returned  to  New  York 
for  a brief  overhaul. 

After  returning  to  Cuba  for  exercises  in  early  March,  the 
destroyer  escort  went  to  Miami  for  3 weeks  as  training  ship 
for  student  officers  of  the  Naval  Training  Center  there. 

But  now  the  Germans  were  ready  for  their  final  push,  send- 
ing their  new  snorkel-equipped  subs  across  the  Atlantic  to 
attack  the  east  coast.  Neunzer  suddenly  received  a message 
at  midnight  8 April  to  get  underway  6 hours  later  for  New- 
foundland. After  refueling  and  provisioning  in  Argentia,  she 
left  on  the  19th  and  rendezvoused  in  mid-ocean  with  one  of 
several  carrier  task  groups  strung  out  across  the  Atlantic 
between  St.  John’s,  Newfoundland,  and  Fayal  in  the  Azores 
as  a net  to  trap  the  snorkels. 

Frederick  C.  Davis  (DE-136)  made  contact  with  U-546  on 
24  April  and  was  proceeding  to  attack  when  the  submarine 
fired  a stern  shot  which  tore  the  DE  apart  and  sent  her  down 
with  heavy  loss  of  life. 

Eight  destroyer  escorts  immediately  joined  the  action. 
Neunzer  and  Hayter  (DE-212)  conducted  a search  while  Pills- 
bury  (DE-133)  circled  the  area  and  Flaherty  (DE-135)  picked 
up  survivors.  Flaherty  made  contact  in  less  than  an  hour  and 
with  Pillsbury  proceeded  to  attack.  The  U-boat  went  to  600 
feet.  Contact  was  lost  from  1045  until  1201  when  Varian 
(DE-798),  Janssen  (DE-396),  and  Jos.  C.  Hubbard  (DE-211) 
began  another  attack. 

Neunzer  got  into  the  fight  after  several  attacks  by  the  other 
DE’s,  delivering  a creeping  attack  with  Varian  and  Hubbard 
while  Chatelain  (DE-149)  directed.  Contact  was  lost  once 
more  at  about  1600,  and  Chatelain  and  Neunzer  were  ordered 
to  return  to  the  scouting  line. 

The  line  was  expanded,  and  the  ships  began  a sweep  through 
the  area,  determined  to  prevent  the  submarine’s  escape. 
Varian  made  contact  once  more  at  1731  and  Flaherty  was  or- 
dered to  attack.  She  fired  at  1810.  Four  minutes  later  a small 
oil  slick  began  coming  to  the  surface.  Flaherty  made  another 
hedge-hog  attack  at  1828,  and  at  1838  the  U-boat  broke 
surface. 

Every  ship  in  the  line  within  range  began  firing.  At  1844, 
after  more  than  ten  and  a half  hours  of  attacks,  U-546  rolled 
under  for  her  last  dive.  Thirty-three  of  her  crew,  including  the 
captain,  were  taken  prisoner. 

After  V-E  Day,  Neunzer  returned  to  New  York  for  2 weeks 
and  left  on  25  May  to  escort  the  last  Atlantic  convoy  of  World 
War  II  from  New  York  to  Southampton,  England.  She  re- 
turned without  a convoy,  and  remained  in  New  York  harbor 
from  15  June  until  6 July. 

In  July  the  ship  trained  at  Casco  Bay,  Maine,  and  served 
as  target  for  the  Motor  Torpedo  Boat  Training  Center,  Mel- 
ville, R.I.  On  1 August  she  sailed  to  New  London,  Conn.,  to 
escort  German  submarine  U-505,  captured  by  Guadalcanal’s 
task  group  in  June  of  1944.  The  sub  was  exhibited  along  the 
east  coast  and  the  Gulf  throughout  the  end  of  1945  in  a drive 
to  sell  War  Bonds. 

After  operations  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  Neunzer  decom- 
missioned in  January  1947  and  entered  the  Atlantic  Reserve 
Fleet.  Into  1970  she  remains  berthed  at  Philadelphia. 

Neunzer  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II  service. 

Nevada 

Nevada,  the  36th  state,  was  admitted  to  the  Union  31 
October  1864. 


Arizona,  an  uncompleted  screw  frigate,  originally  called 
Neshaminy  (q.v.)  was  renamed  Nevada  12  August  1869. 
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USS  Nevada,  a single  turret,  harbor  defense  monitor,  circa  1905.  She  was  later  renamed  Tonopah  and  reclassified  a monitor 

second  line  (BM-8).  She  was  a coal  burner. 


I 

(BM-8:  dp.  3,225;  1.  225'1";  b.  50';  dr.  13'3";  s.  13  k.;  cpl. 
220;  a.  2 12",  4 4",  2 6-pdrs. ; cl.  Arkansas) 

The  first  Nevada,  a double  turreted  monitor,  was  laid  down 
as  Connecticut,  17  April  1899,  by  the  Bath  Iron  Works,  Bath, 
Maine;  launched  24  November  1900;  sponsored  by  Miss 
Grace  Boutelle;  renamed  Nevada,  January  1901;  and  com- 
missioned 5 March  1903,  Comdr.  T.  B.  Howard  in  command. 

On  2 March  1909,  the  monitor  was  renamed  Tonopah  to 
allow  Battleship  Number  36  to  be  named  Nevada.  Assigned  to 


the  Atlantic  Fleet’s  submarine  force  as  a tender,  Tonopah 
operated  along  the  east  coast  from  Massachusetts  to  foy 
West  until  January  1918.  Then  briefly  assigned  to  Bermuda, 
she  was  ordered  to  Ponta  Delgada,  San  Miguel,  Azores  in  Feb- 
ruary. Between  then  and  December  she  tended  the  submarines 
K-1,  K-2,  K-3,  K-5,  and  E-1  and  submarine  chasers  oper- 
ating in  the  strategic  area  of  the  Azores.  In  December,  she  was 
towed  to  Lisbon,  and,  upon  her  return  to  the  United  States,  de- 
commissioned at  Philadelphia.  Classified  BM-8  (1  July  1920), 
she  was  sold,  26  January  1922,  to  J.  G.  Hitner,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


8,00  Lb%.  CofiL 
Vitw  2 . 

runeom  7-  8/fnoiz  Hot>Ks. 


Coal  bags  manufactured  by  the  Navy  Yard,  N.Y.  Each  bag  held  800  lbs.  of  coal.  A 1911  photo. 
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USS  Nevada  (BB-36)  in  Guantanamo  Bay,  1919.  Observation  balloon  is  attached  to  the  battleship. 


II 

(BB-36:  dp.  27,  500;  1.  583';  b.  85'3";  dr.  28'6";  s.  20.5  k.; 
cpl.  864;  a.  10  14",  21  5",  4 21"  tt. ; cl.  Nevada) 

The  second  Nevada  (BB-36)  was  laid  down  4 November 
1912  by  the  Fore  River  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Quincy,  Mass.; 
launched  11  July  1914;  sponsored  by  Miss  Eleanor  Anne 
Seibert,  niece  of  Governor  Tasker  L.  Oddie  of  Nevada  and 
descendant  of  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Benjamin  Stoddert;  and 
commissioned  11  March  1916,  Capt.  William  S.  Sims  in 
command. 

Nevada  joined  the  Atlantic  Fleet  at  Newport  26  May  1916 
and  operated  along  the  east  coast  and  in  the  Caribbean  until 
World  War  I.  After  training  gunners  out  of  Norfolk,  she 
sailed  13  August  1918  to  serve  with  the  British  Grand  Fleet, 
arriving  Bantry  Bay,  Ireland  23  August.  She  made  a sweep 
through  the  North  Sea  and  escorted  transport  George  Washing- 
ton, President  Woodrow  Wilson  embarked,  during  the  last 
day  of  her  passage  into  Brest,  France,  before  sailing  for  home 
14  December. 

Nevada  served  in  both  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Fleets  in  the 
period  between  the  wars.  In  September  1922  she  represented 
the  United  States  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  for  the  Centennial  of 
Brazilian  Independence.  From  July  to  September  1925,  she 
participated  in  the  U.S.  Fleet’s  goodwill  cruise  to  Australia 
and  New  Zealand,  which  demonstrated  to  our  friends  down 
under,  and  to  the  Japanese,  our  ability  to  make  a self-sup- 
ported cruise  to  a distance  equal  to  that  to  Japan.  Modernized 
at  Norfolk  Naval  Shipyard  between  August  1927  and  Janu- 
ary 1930,  Nevada  served  in  the  Pacific  Fleet  for  the  next 
decade. 

On  7 December  1941,  Nevada  was  moored  singly  off  Ford 
Island,  and  had  a freedom  of  maneuver  denied  the  other  8 
battleships  present  during  the  attack.  As  her  gunners  opened 
fire  and  her  engineers  got  up  steam,  she  was  struck  by  one 
torpedo  and  two,  possibly  three,  bombs  from  the  Japanese 
attackers,  but  was  able  to  get  underway.  While  attempting 
to  leave  harbor  she  was  struck  again.  Fearing  she  might  sink 
in  the  channel,  blocking  it,  she  was  beached  at  Hospital  Point. 
Gutted  forward,  she  lost  50  killed  and  109  wounded. 


Refloated  12  February  1942,  Nevada  repaired  at  Pearl 
Harbor  and  Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard,  then  sailed  for  Alaska 
where  she  provided  fire  support  for  the  capture  of  Attu  1 1 to 
18  May.  In  June  she  sailed  for  further  modernization  at 
Norfolk  Navy  Yard,  and  in  April  1944  reached  British  waters 
to  prepare  for  the  Normandy  Invasion.  In  action  from  6 to 
17  June,  and  again  25  June,  her  mighty  guns  pounded  not 
only  permanent  shore  defenses  on  the  Cherbourg  Peninsula, 
but  ranged  as  far  as  17  miles  inland,  breaking  up  German  con- 
centrations and  counterattacks.  Shore  batteries  straddled  her 
27  times,  but  failed  to  diminish  her  accurate  fire. 

Between  15  August  and  25  September,  Nevada  fired  in  the 
invasion  of  Southern  France,  dueling  at  Toulon  with  shore 
batteries  of  13.4-inch  guns  taken  from  French  battleships 
scuttled  early  in  the  war.  Her  gun  barrels  were  relined  at  New 
York,  and  she  sailed  for  the  Pacific,  arriving  off  Iwo  Jima  16 
February  1945  to  give  marines  invading  and  fighting  ashore 
her  massive  gunfire  support  through  7 March. 

On  24  March,  Nevada  massed  off  Okinawa  with  the  might- 
iest naval  force  ever  seen  in  the  Pacific,  as  pre-invasion  bom- 
bardment began.  She  pounded  Japanese  airfields,  shore  de- 
fenses, supply  dumps,  and  troop  concentrations  through  the 
crucial  operation,  although  11  men  were  killed  and  a main 
battery  turret  damaged  when  she  was  struck  by  a suicide 
plane  27  March.  Another  2 men  were  lost  to  fire  from  a shore 
battery  5 April.  Serving  off  Okinawa  until  30  June,  from  10 
July  to  7 August  she  ranged  with  the  3rd  Fleet  which  not 
only  bombed  the  Japanese  home  islands,  but  came  within 
range  for  Nevada’s  guns  during  the  closing  days  of  the  war. 

Returning  to  Pearl  Harbor  after  a brief  occupation  duty  in 
Tokyo  Bay,  Nevada  was  surveyed  and  assigned  as  a target 
ship  for  the  Bikini  atomic  experiments.  The  tough  old  veteran 
survived  the  atom-bomb  test  of  July  1946,  returned  to 
Pearl  Harbor  to  decommission  29  August,  and  was  sunk  by 
gunfire  and  aerial  torpedoes  off  Hawaii  31  July  1948. 

Nevada  received  7 battle  stars  for  World  War  II  service. 


Neville 

Wendell  Cushing  Neville,  born  at  Portsmouth,  Va.,  12 
May  1870,  entered  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy  12  September 
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1886  and  was  commissioned  a Second  Lieutenant  in  the  Marine 
Corps  1 July  1893.  In  February  1914,  Neville,  a veteran  of  the 
Spanish-American  War  and  the  Boxer  Rebellion,  was  pro- 
moted to  Lt.  Colonel  and  ordered  to  sail  for  Vera  Cruz, 
Mexico.  There  he  led  his  regiment  in  the  landing  operations 
which  resulted  in  the  capture  of  that  city,  21-22  April.  For 
his  conspicuous  courage,  coolness  and  skill  during  those 
operations  he  received  a commendatory  letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  was  later  awarded  the  Medal  of 
Honor.  Promoted  to  Colonel,  August  1916,  he  was  transferred 
overseas,  December  1917,  to  command  the  5th  Regiment.  In 
Europe,  he  put  that  organization  through  its  final  training 
and  then  led  it  into  battle,  commanding  at  Verdun  and  at 
Belleau  Wood.  Promoted  to  Brigadier  General,  he  commanded 
the  brigade  which  led  in  the  Battle  of  Soissons  (Marbache 
sector),  the  Battle  of  BlancMont  Ridge  (Champagne  sector), 
the  Meuse-Argonne  offensive,  the  march  to  the  Rhine,  and, 
finally,  the  occupation  of  a sub-sector  in  the  Coblenz  Bridge- 
head. Continuing  his  service  after  occupation  duty,  he  was 
appointed  Major  General,  10  December  1923,  and  became  the 
13th  Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps,  5 March  1929.  Maj. 
General  Neville  died  8 July  1930  and  was  interred  in  Arlington 
National  Cemetery. 

(AP-16:  dp.  7,475;  1.  507';  b.  56';  dr.  24'  (mean);  s.  16  k. ; 
cpl.  574;  trp.  1150;  a.  4 3",  4 40mm.) 

Neville,  built  originally  as  the  3 masted,  440'  screw  steamer 
Independence  (q.v.)  in  1918  by  the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding 
Corporation,  Alameda,  Calif.,  for  the  U.S.  Shipping  Board, 
was  commissioned  18  November  1918,  Lt.  Comdr.  O.  P. 
Rankin  in  command.  After  WW  I service  in  N.O.T.S.,  she 
decommissioned  20  March  1919  and  was  returned  to  the 
U.S.S.B.  for  merchant  marine  service.  Rebuilt  and  renamed 
City  of  Norfolk  in  1930,  she  was  run  by  the  Baltimore  Mail 
Steamship  Company  until  reacquired  by  the  Navy  14  Decem- 
ber 1940.  Converted  by  the  Willamette  Steel  and  Iron  Co., 
Portland,  Ore.,  she  recommissioned  as  Neville  (AP-16),  14 
May  1941,  Captain  C.  A.  Bailey  in  command. 

On  18  June  1941,  Neville  reported  for  duty  with  the  Atlantic 
Fleet  and  for  the  remaining  days  of  quasi-peace  in  1941 
transported  military  and  naval  personnel  to  various  points 
along  the  East  Coast  and  in  the  Caribbean.  On  7 December 
1941  she  was  at  San  Juan,  enroute  from  Trinidad  to  New 
York.  Within  the  month,  however,  she  was  conducting  land- 
ing exercises  with  Army  units  along  the  Virginia  coast.  De- 
tached from  that  duty  in  mid-February,  she  embarked  Army 
and  Navy  personnel  and  equipment  and  departed  the  East 
Coast,  19  February  1942,  on  the  first  trans-oceanic  run  of  her 
second  world  war. 

She  completed  the  round-trip  voyage  to  Belfast,  25  March, 
at  New  York,  disembarked  R.A.F.,  R.C.A.F.,  and  British 
Merchant  Marine  personnel,  and  then  continued  on  to  Norfolk 
for  voyage  repairs.  At  the  same  time,  she  received  20  mm  guns 
and  more  modern  landing  craft  for  use  in  her  new  operational 
territory,  the  Pacific. 

Neville  departed  Hampton  Roads,  10  April,  and  steaming 
south  with  TF  38,  transited  the  Panama  Canal,  on  the  18th, 
becoming  a unit  of  TransDiv  8,  ServRon  4,  Pacific  Fleet. 
Anchoring  in  Fanui  Bay,  Bora  Bora,  4 May,  .she  discharged 
her  Army  and  “Seabee”  passengers  and  proceeded  on  to 
Wellington,  N.Z.,  where  she  remained  until  22  July.  Then, 
with  units  of  the  1st  Marine  Division  embarked,  she  headed 
toward  the  Fiji  Islands  to  rendezvous  with  other  Allied  vessels 
assigned  to  operation  “Watchtower,”  the  assaults  on  Tulagi 
and  Guadalcanal. 

At  0630,  7 August,  Neville  arrived  in  her  assigned  transport 
area  off  beach  “Blue”  on  Tulagi.  Seven  minutes  later  she 
lowered  her  boats  and  Raider  groups  were  dispatched.  At 
0730  Marine  Combat  Team  2 was  debarked  into  landing 
boats  which  put  them  ashore  soon  after  “H”  hour,  0800. 
Despite  increasingly  stiff  opposition,  all  assigned  waves  had 
been  landed  by  1012.  By  1320,  aerial  resistance,  in  the  form 
of  bombers  and  fighters,  had  been  added  to  the  well  developed 
Japanese  defenses  in  the  Tulagi-Gavutu-Tanambogo  area. 
The  long  battle  for  the  Solomons  had  begun. 

Neville  remained  in  the  area  through  the  9th,  witnessing, 
from  a distance,  the  devastation  wrought  off  Savo  Island  on 
that  date.  On  the  13th,  she  arrived  at  Noumea,  New  Cale- 
donia, whence  she  continued  on  to  Wellington  to  take  on  re- 


inforcements. Returning  to  the  combat  area  26  October,  she 
participated  in  the  landings  at  Aola  Bay,  4 November,  and 
then  departed  to  take  up  transport  duties  in  the  New  Cale- 
donia-New Hebrides  area.  At  the  end  of  the  month,  she  again 
returned  to  Guadalcanal,  discharged  supplies  and  reinforce- 
ments, took  on  personnel  to  be  evacuated,  and  headed  south 
east.  After  stopping  at  Espiritu  Santo  to  disembark  her 
evacuees,  she  proceeded  to  San  Diego,  arriving  4 January 
1943  for  availability. 

On  14  February,  Neville,  now  redesignated  APA-9  (effec- 
tive ] February),  stood  out  from  San  Diego  enroute  back  to 
the  Atlantic.  She  arrived  at  Norfolk,  10  March,  and  after 
amphibious  training  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay  area,  sailed,  8 
June,  for  North  Africa  to  prepare  for  the  Sicilian  invasion. 
By  10  July  she  was  off  Scoglitti  with  “Cent”  Force  as  it 
landed  Army  units  on  either  side  of  that  fishing  town.  Assigned 
to  the  Northern  Group,  Neville’s  boats  delivered  units  of  the 
45th  “Thunderbird”  Division  to  “Red”  beach,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Acate  River,  at  0434.  Despite  being  the  last 
group  to  get  away  from  their  transport,  heavy  surf,  and  in- 
definite landmarks,  they  were  the  first  to  touch  down  on  the 
beach.  With  the  last  wave  in  by  0640,  the  task  of  discharging 
cargo  was  begun.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  12th,  the  APA  de- 
parted the  assault  area  and  returned  to  Oran,  whence  she 
sailed,  on  the  22nd,  for  the  United  States. 

Neville  arrived  at  Newport  News,  Va.,  3 August,  only  to 
depart  again  on  the  23rd,  once  more  assigned  to  the  Pacific. 
By  the  end  of  September  she  was  engaged  in  intensive  landing 
exercises  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  On  10  November  she  stood 
out  of  Honolulu  and  sailed  for  the  Gilberts  with  27th  Division, 
U.S. A.,  troops  and  a platoon  of  Marine  Raiders,  5th  Amphib- 
ious Corps,  embarked. 

On  the  morning  of  20  November,  Marine  and  Army  units 
were  landed  on  Tarawa  and  Makin.  At  0642  Neville  dispatched 
her  Marines  to  secure  Katubam  but  kept  her  Army  units  on 
board  for  later  landings  on  the  lagoon  side  of  Butaritari.  By 
1015  the  first  of  eight  waves  had  been  dispatched,  landing  on 
beach  “Yellow”  at  1040  under  an  oppo.sing  storm  of  small 
arms  fire.  Cargo  discharge  operations,  begun  later  in  the  day, 
continued  through  the  22nd.  On  the  23rd,  Neville  departed 
the  transport  area  only  to  return  the  next  day  to  take  on 
survivors  from  Liscome  Bay  before  returning  to  Pearl  Harbor. 

From  Pearl  Harbor,  the  transport  steamed  to  Bremerton, 
Wash.,  underwent  repairs,  and  then  headed  south  to  San 
Diego,  arriving  31  December.  With  the  new  year,  1944, 
Neville  received  new  landing  craft,  fre.sh  boat  crews,  and 
orders  to  join  Trans  Div  30  at  Pearl  Harbor.  She  arrived  in 
Hawaii  on  9 January,  again  took  on  units  of  the  27th  Division, 
U.S. A.,  and  on  the  23rd  got  underway,  with  TG  51.1,  the 
Kwajalein  Attack  Force  Reserve  Group. 

Neville  sighted  Kwajalein  on  the  31st,  but  maneuvered  east 
of  the  Atoll  until  entering  the  lagoon,  2 February.  There  she 
engaged  in  debarkation  drills  in  preparation  for  the  assault 
on  Eniwetok.  On  11  February,  the  uncommitted  Kwajalein 
Reserve  Group  was  dissolved  and  reformed  as  the  Eniwetok 
Expeditionary  Group.  Four  days  later  the  group,  TG  51.11, 
sortied  from  Kwajalein. 

On  the  17th,  Neville  entered  Eniwetok  lagoon  and  prepared 
to  land  her  troops  on  the  main  objective,  Engebi,  the  follow- 
ing morning.  The  first  waves  hit  the  beaches  at  0844.  Neville’s 
boats,  used  on  the  17th  and  on  the  morning  of  the  18th,  were 
not  called  on  to  transport  her  own  passengers  to  the  beaches 
until  after  the  vessel  had  shifted  to  transport  area  3.  Then,  at 
1609,  troops  were  debarked  for  landings  on  Eniwetok  Island. 
For  the  next  three  days,  she  remained  off  Eniwetok,  sending 
supplies  to  the  beaches  and  taking  on  casualties.  On  the  23rd, 
she  shifted  to  the  Parry  Island  transport  area,  where  she  re- 
mained for  four  days.  APA-9  then  got  underway  for  Kwaja- 
lein, Pearl  Harbor,  and,  ultimately,  San  Francisco.  On  8 April, 
she  returned  to  Hawaii  to  conduct  amphibious  training  exer- 
cises with  Marine  personnel  in  preparation  for  operation 
“Forager,”  the  push  into  the  Marianas. 

Assigned  in  May  to  TransDiv  10,  Neville  departed  Honolulu 
30  May,  and  steamed  west  with  'TF  52.  Soon  after  0630,  15 
June,  she  was  in  her  assigned  transport  area,  7 miles  off  Saipan. 
By  0700  her  boats  had  departed  for  a demonstration  feint  off 
Mutcho  Point,  Garapan.  Her  boats  reloaded  in  mid-morning, 
she  shifted  to  the  Charan  Kanoa  transport  area.  At  1103  she 
received  orders  to  send  her  troops  in  to  beach  “Green  Two.” 
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USS  New  (DD-818)  on  anti-submarine  warfare  exercises,  8 March  1955. 


The  first  boats  shoved  off  for  the  departure  line  at  1135  and 
by  1340  the  job  was  completed. 

From  the  15th  until  the  18th,  the  transport  retired  each 
night  to  positions  just  off  the  islands  of  Saipan  and  Tinian. 
From  the  19th  to  the  21st,  as  the  Battle  of  the  Philippine 
Sea  raged,  she  cruised  75-100  miles  east-northeast  of  Saipan, 
then  returned  to  complete  off-loading  cargo  at  Saipan.  On 
the  23rd,  she  turned  her  bow  toward  Eniwetok,  where  Japa- 
nese POWs  were  taken  on  board.  Next  sailing  to  Kwajalein, 
she  embarked  ambulatory  casualties,  and  on  5 July  joined  a 
convoy  headed  for  Pearl  Harbor.  There,  on  13  July,  she  de- 
livered her  prisoners,  and  the  next  day  continued  her  voyage, 
arriving  at  San  Diego  on  the  21st. 

On  her  arrival  at  San  Diego,  Neville  was  assigned  to  TU 
13.1.1,  TransDiv  1,  then  conducting  amphibious  training 
exercises  for  assault  troops.  From  3 January  1945  until  15 
August  she  operated  as  a training  ship  for  APA  crews,  and 
then,  after  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  resumed  duties  as  a 
transport  to  ferry  fresh  troops  to  former  Japanese  islands  in 
the  South  Pacific  and  bring  home  veterans. 

On  15  January  1946,  the  World  War  I transport  departed 
California  for  the  last  time.  Steaming  to  the  East  Coast,  she 
arrived  at  Boston  5 February  to  begin  inactivation,  decom- 
missioning 30  April.  Transferred  to  W.S.A.  16  July,  she  was 
struck  from  the  Navy  List  15  August  1946. 

Neville  received  5 battle  stars  for  her  World  War  II  service. 

New 

John  Dury  New,  born  12  August  1924  at  Mobile,  Ala.,  en- 
listed in  the  Marine  Corps,  11  December  1941.  As  a member 
of  Company  F,  2nd  Battalion,  7th  Marines,  1st  Marine  Divi- 
sion, he  served  on  Guadalcanal  and  New  Britain  before  .sailing, 
15  September  1944,  for  Peleliu,  Palau  Islands.  On  25  Septem- 
ber, during  the  fighting  for  that  island,  “a  Japanese  soldier 
emerged  from  a cave  directly  below  an  observation  post  and 
suddenly  hurled  a grenade  into  the  position  from  which  two 
of  our  men  were  directing  mortar  fire  against  enemy  emplace- 
ments. Private  First  Class  New  instantly  perceived  the  dire 
peril  to  other  Marines  and,  with  utter  disregard  for  his  own 
safety,  unhesitatingly  flung  himself  upon  the  grenade.  . . .” 
For  his  selfless  conduct  and  personal  valor  Private  First  Class 
New  was  awarded  posthumously  the  Medal  of  Honor. 

(DD-818;  dp.  2,425;  1.  390'6";  b.  41'1";  dr.  18'6";  s.  34  k.; 

cpl.  367 ; a.  6 5",  16  40mm.,  4 20mm.,  5 21"  tt.,  1 dcp.  (hh.) ; 
cl.  Gearing) 

New  (DD-818)  was  laid  down  14  April  1945  by  the  Con- 
solidated Steel  Corp.,  Orange,  Tex.;  launched  18  August  1945; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  I3arbara  Julien,  sister  of  Pfc.  John  D. 


New;  and  commissioned  5 April  1946,  Comdr.  M.  S.  Schmid- 
ling  in  command. 

Following  a Caribbean  shakedown  and  type  training  off 
the  East  Coast,  New  got  underway  for  the  Mediterranean 

8 August  1946.  During  the  first  week  of  September  she  cruised 
off  the  coast  of  Greece  with  aircraft  carrier  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt, providing  weight  to  American  diplomatic  efforts  to  assure 
Greek  citizens  the  right  of  self  determination  in  the  1 Septem- 
ber plebiscite  which  returned  King  George  II  to  the  throne 
and  reinforced  their  previously  recorded  (31  March  1946) 
repudiation  of  the  Communist  Party  and  its  supporters  then 
engaged  in  guerilla  activities.  Her  mission,  a precursor  to  the 
Truman  Doctrine,  completed.  New  joined  TG  125.4,  then 
operating  with  British  warships  in  the  Adriatic  to  prevent 
any  outbreak  of  hostilities  between  Italy  and  Yugoslavia 
over  Trieste. 

On  8 February  1947,  New  got  underway  for  the  United 
States,  where,  after  overhaul,  she  commenced  three  years  of 
employment  in  type  training  and  antisubmarine  warfare  exer- 
cises from  Key  West  to  the  Davis  Straits.  In  1949  and  1950 
she  added  midshipman  training  cruises  to  that  schedule.  On 

9 September  1950,  New,  now  DDE-818  (effective  4 March 
1950),  departed  her  homeport  of  Norfolk  for  a month  long 
NATO  exercise  in  the  Mediterranean.  On  her  return  she  re- 
sumed local  operations  with  her  squadron  which  on  1 January 
1951  became  CortDesRon  4.  For  the  next  six  years  New, 
a unit  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet’s  Destroyer  Force,  continued  to 
rotate  tours  in  the  Mediterranean  with  duty  in  the  Western 
Atlantic.  Assigned  to  the  same  fleet’s  antisubmarine  force  in 
April  1956,  she  conducted  her  third  midshipman  training 
cruise  the  following  summer  and,  in  July,  became  flagship  of 
DesRon  36. 

On  8 May  1958,  New  departed  Hampton  Roads  for  her 
eighth  tour  with  the  6th  Fleet.  During  this  extended  Mediter- 
ranean deployment  she  participated  in  6th  Fleet  operations 
in  response  to  Lebanese  President  Chamoun’s  request  for  aid 
in  countering  a coup  against  his  regime.  One  of  the  first  ships 
on  the  spot,  she  patrolled  Beirut  Straits  awaiting  word  to 
evacuate  American  nationals  if  it  became  necessary. 

1962  brought  another  break  in  New’s  regular  schedule  of 
operations.  Reclassified  DD-818  once  again,  30  June,  she 
trained  midshipmen  during  the  summer  and  in  the  fall  was 
called  on  to  participate  in  the  Cuban  Quarantine.  Departing 
Norfolk  26  October  she  was  engaged  in  ASW  screening  and 
surface  vessel  surveillance  as  a unit  of  Task  Group  Bravo  until 
20  November.  Then,  quitting  the  Caribbean,  New  returned 
to  Norfolk  where  she  underwent  availability  and  upkeep 
prior  to  entering  the  Norfolk  Naval  Shipyard  for  a FRAM 
Mark  I conversion,  during  which  she  received  the  ASROC 
system. 

On  7 December  1963,  the  modernized  New  returned  to 
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active  duty  with  a new  squadron,  DesRon  22.  With  that 
squadron  she  participated  in  further  ASW  activities  through- 
out most  of  1964,  taking  time  out  during  the  summer  to  con- 
duct a midshipman  training  cruise  to  Europe.  On  5 March 
1965  she  resumed  her  regular  6th  Fleet  deployment,  adding, 
on  that  tour,  a new  dimension  by  taking  on  patrol  duties  in 
the  vital  and  volatile  Red  Sea  and  Persian  Gulf  areas  to  bolster 
units  of  the  Royal  Navy’s  forces  East  of  Suez. 

In  1967,  New’s  overseas  deployment  was  again  shifted  to  a 
new  area  and  on  20  June  she  departed  Norfolk  for  WestPac 
to  support  operations  in  Southeast  Asia.  On  29  July  she  ar- 
rived at  Subic  Bay  and  by  8 August  she  was  at  Da  Nang, 
RVN,  whence  she  steamed  north  to  take  up  duties  on  the 
Northern  Search  and  Rescue  Station  in  Tonkin  Gulf  as  a 
unit  of  TF  77.  On  29  September  .she  took  up  fire  support 
duties  off  Quang  Ngai.  There  she  supported  elements  of  the 
2nd  ROK  Itlarine  Brigade  and  the  1st  US  Marine  Division 
during  operation  “Dragon  Fire,”  after  which  she  retired  from 
the  combat  area  for  a brief  R&R  period.  On  19  November  she 
returned  to  Viet  Nam  for  further  fire  support  missions  south 
of  the  DMZ,  continuing  that  role  until  sailing  for  home  1 
December  to  arrive  in  Hampton  Roads  16  January  1968. 

Into  the  summer  of  1968,  New  took  part  in  the  search  for 
the  ill-fated  submarine  Scorpion,  after  which  she  prepared  for 
another  MidEast  deployment.  Departing  the  East  Coast  30 
October,  the  destroyer  set  a course,  necessitated  by  the 
closure  of  the  Suez  Canal,  for  Recife,  thence  around  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  and  into  the  Indian  Ocean.  By  the  end  of  the 
year  she  had  called  at  Lourengo  Marques,  Diego  Suarez,  and 
Alombasa,  and  with  the  arrival  of  1969,  she  added  Djibouti 
and  Bombay  to  her  good  will  visits  prior  to  commencing  her 
assigned  operations  along  the  coast  of  the  Eurasian  heartland. 


Netv  Berne 

A city  and  port,  now  spelled  New  Bern,  in  southeastern 
North  Carolina  at  the  confluence  of  the  Neuse  and  Trent 
rivers. 

(ScStr:  t.  948;  1.  19.5';  b.  32';  dr.  13'6'';  dph.  12';  s.  13  k.; 
cpl.  92;  a.  2 24-pdrs.,  2 12-pdrs.) 

Screw  steamer.  United  States,  built  at  New  York  in  1862 
was  purchased  by  the  Navy  at  New  York  27  June  1863  from 
Wakeman,  Dimon  & Co.;  and  commissioned  at  New  York 
Navy  Yard  15  August  1863,  Acting  Vol.  Lt.  Thomas  A.  Harris 
in  command. 

Designated  a supply  ship.  New  Berne  departed  New  York 
1 September  1863  to  join  the  North  Atlantic  Blockading 
Squadron.  For  the  remainder  of  the  war,  she  carried  mail, 
supplies,  officers,  and  seamen  from  Northern  ports  to  and 
from  the  ships  and  stations  of  her  squadron. 

From  time  to  time  her  performance  of  this  vital  but  un- 
spectacular duty  was  enlivened  by  pursuit  of  a blockade 
runner.  She  departed  Newport  News,  Va.,  before  dawn  11 
December  hunting  a “steamer  burning  soft  coal”  reportedly 
attempting  to  run  the  blockade  near  the  entrance  to  Chesa- 
peake Bay.  She  did  not  catch  this  elusive  steamer  but  had 
better  luck  the  following  spring  when  she  chased  steamer 
Pevensey  aground  near  Beaufort,  N.C.,  9 June  1864.  Shortly 
thereafter  the  blockade  runner,  carrying  arms,  lead,  bacon, 
and  uniforms  for  Lee’s  army,  exploded. 

She  scored  again  16  December  1864  w’hen,  with  Mount 
Vernon,  she  captured  and  burned  schooner  G.  0.  Bigelow  in 
ballast  at  Bear  Inlet,  N.C. 

After  the  war.  New  Berne  continued  service  as  a supply  ship, 
but  for  two  periods  in  ordinary,  5 December  1866  to  8 Febru- 
ary 1867  and  5 April  to  26  November  1867,  until  decommis- 
sioning 29  March  1868.  She  was  transferred  to  the  War  De- 
partment at  Washington  1 December  1868. 


New  England 

The  northeast  section  of  the  United  States  comprising 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island,  and  Connecticut.  The  first  two  N'ew  Englands  retained 
their  former  names,  the  third  was  named  for  the  region. 


I 

(Ship:  t.  375) 

The  first  New  England,  a whaler  purchased  by  the  Navy  at 
New  London,  Conn.,  21  November  1861  for  the  “Stone  Fleet,” 
was  sunk  as  an  obstruction  at  Moffit  Channel,  Charleston 
Harbor,  S.C.  25  January  1862. 

II 

(SP-1222:  dp.  579;  1.  130';  b.  31'5'';  dr.  9'4'';  s.  8M  k.) 

New  England,  a tug  built  by  Fore  River  Ship  Building  Co., 
Quincy,  Mass.,  was  chartered  by  the  Navy  at  New  York  23 
October  1917  from  New  England  Steam  Ship  Co.,  New  York 
City  and  commissioned  24  October  1917. 

Assigned  to  the  2nd  Naval  District,  headquartered  at  New- 
port, during  World  War  I,  New  England  operated  as  a tug 
aiding  ships  into  Newport  and  ferrying  supplies.  After  war- 
time service  and  decommissioning,  she  was  returned  to  her 
owner  11  May  1919. 


Submarine  Tender  AS-28  was  reclassified  AD-32  on  14 
August  1944  and  named  New  England  2 September  1944. 
Laid  down  1 October  1944  by  Tampa  SB  Co.,  Inc.,  Tampa, 
Fla.,  New  England  was  to  be  launched  1 April  1946  and  was 
to  be  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Paul  H.  Bastedo,  but  her  construc- 
tion was  cancelled  12  August  1945. 

New  Era 


Center  wheel  steamer  New  Era  was  renamed  Essex  (q.v.) 
early  in  December  1861. 

I 

(StwStr:  t.  157;  1.  137'!'';  b.  29'6”;  dr.  4';  dph.  4'6";  a.  6 
24-pdr.  how.) 

New  Era,  a wooden  stern-wheel  steamer  built  at  Wellsville, 
Ohio  in  1862,  operated  on  the  Ohio  River  out  of  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  until  purchased  by  the  Navy  at  Cincinnati  27  October 
1862;  and  commissioned  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.  in  December  1862, 
Acting  Master  Frank  W.  F.  Flanner  in  command. 

New  Era  arrived  off  Columbus,  Ky.,  24  December  1862  to 
support  the  army  garrison  there  threatened  by  a large  Con- 
federate force.  Confederate  possession  of  Columbus  would 
have  seriously  disrupted  the  flow  of  supplies  to  the  Union 
fleet  and  troops  then  operating  against  Vicksburg.  When  the 
threat  subsided,  she  returned  to  Cairo. 

On  3 January  she  headed  down  stream  again  and  the  next 
day,  with  ten  other  Union  gunboats,  got  underway  up  the 
White  River  in  Arkansas,  with  army  troops  under  Gen.  W.  T. 
Sherman,  to  capture  Fort  Hindman.  On  the  11th,  Rear  Adm. 
D.  D.  Porter  ordered  New  Era  to  take  on  board,  from  Baron  de 
Kalb  and  Cincinnati,  men  wounded  during  the  expedition  for 
transportation  to  a hospital  ship  at  the  mouth  of  the  White 
River;  then  to  proceed  to  Island  No.  10  to  relieve  Carondelct. 

New  Era  was  next  stationed  near  Island  No.  10  inspecting 
river  boats  out  of  St.  Louis  and  other  Northern  ports  to  pre- 
vent illegal  trade  with  the  Confederacy.  She  captured  steamer 
IF.  A.  Knapp  carrying  a contraband  cargo  4 February  and 
took  steamers  Rowena  and  White  Cloud  under  similar  circum- 
stances on  the  13th.  Curlew  became  her  prize  on  the  28th. 

Acting  Lt.  Henry  A.  Glassford  relieved  Executive  Officer 
William  C.  Hansford  of  command  4 March;  and  New  Era 
captured  steamer  Ruth  carrying  contraband  and  Confederate 
mail  on  the  12th.  Besides  taking  ships,  she  also  made  frequent 
arrests  of  smugglers,  subversive  agents,  and  other  lawbreakers. 
Her  duty  on  the  Upper  Mississippi  bore  striking  resemblance 
to  that  of  ships  on  “Market-Time”  patrol  off  Viet  Nam  over 
a century  later. 

On  16  June  New  Era  proceeded  to  a point  above  Island  No. 
10  to  destroy  9 boats  and  barges  collected  there  for  a Con- 
federate attack  on  the  Island. 

Through  the  remainder  of  the  war  the  steamer  operated  on 
the  upper  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries  protecting  Union 
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Training  ship  New  Hampshire  at  Newport,  R.I.  She  was  later  named  Granite  State. 


communications  on  the  waterways.  She  decommissioned  at 
IMound  City,  111.,  28  June  186.5  and  was  sold  at  auction  there 
to  W.  S.  Mepham  17  August  1865. 

New  Hampshire 

New  Hampshire,  9th  of  the  original  colonies  to  enter  the 
Union,  ratified  the  Constitution  21  June  1788. 

(SL:  t.  2,633;  1.  203'8";  b.  51'4";  a.  4 100-pdr.  P.r.,  6 9" 
D.  sb. ; cl.  North  Carolina) 

Alabama,  one  of  “nine  ships  to  rate  not  less  than  74  guns 
each”  authorized  by  Congress  29  April  1816,  was  laid  down 
by  the  Portsmouth  Navy  Yard,  N.H.,  in  June  1819,  the  year 
the  State  of  Alabama  was  admitted  to  the  Union.  Though 
ready  for  launch  by  1825,  she  remained  on  the  stocks  for 
preservation  until  needed  during  the  Civil  War.  Renamed 
New  Hampshire  28  October  1863,  she  was  launched  23  April 
1864,  fitted  out  as  a stores  and  depot  ship  of  the  South  Atlantic 
Blockading  Squadron;  and  commissioned  13  May  1864,  Com- 
modore Henry  K.  Thatcher  in  command. 

New  Hampshire  sailed  from  Portsmouth  15  June  and  re- 
lieved sister  ship  Vermont  29  July  1864  as  store  and  depot 
ship  at  Port  Royal,  S.C.,  and  served  there  through  the  end  of 
the  Civil  War.  She  returned  to  Norfolk  8 June  1866,  serving 
as  a receiving  ship  there  until  10  May  1876  when  she  sailed 
back  to  Port  Royal.  She  resumed  duty  at  Norfolk  in  1881  but 
soon  shifted  to  Newport,  R.I.  She  became  flagship  of  Com- 
modore Stephen  B.  Luce’s  newly  formed  Apprentice  Training 
Squadron,  marking  the  commencement  of  an  effective  ap- 
prentice training  program  for  the  Navy. 

New  Hampshire  was  towed  from  Newport  to  New  London, 
Conn.,  in  1891  and  was  receiving  ship  there  until  decommis- 
sioned 5 June  1892.  The  following  year  she  was  loaned  as  a 
training  ship  for  the  New  York  State  Naval  Militia  which 
was  to  furnish  nearly  a thousand  officers  and  men  to  the  Navy 
during  the  Spanish-American  War. 


New  Hampshire  was  renamed  Granite  State  30  November 

1904  to  free  the  name  New  Hampshire  for  a newly  authorized 
battleship.  Stationed  in  the  Hudson  River,  she  continued 
training  service  throughout  the  years  leading  to  World  War  I 
when  State  naval  militia  were  practically  the  only  trained 
and  equipped  men  available  to  the  Navy  for  immediate 
service.  They  were  mustered  into  the  Navy  as  National  Naval 
Volunteers.  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Josephus  Daniels  wrote  in 
his  Our  Navy  at  War:  “Never  again  will  men  dare  riducule 
the  Volunteer,  the  Reservist,  the  man  who  in  a national  crisis 
lays  aside  civilian  duty  to  become  a soldier  or  sailor — They 
fought  well.  They  died  well.  They  have  left  in  deeds  and  words 
a record  that  will  be  an  inspiration  to  unborn  generations.” 

Granite  State  served  the  New  York  State  Alilitia  until  she 
caught  fire  and  sank  at  her  pier  in  the  Hudson  River  23  May 
1921.  Her  hull  was  sold  for  salvage  19  August  1921  to  the  Mul- 
holland  Machinery  Corp.  Refloated  in  July  1922,  she  and  was 
taken  in  tow  to  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  The  towline  parted  during 
a storm,  she  again  caught  fire  and  sank  off  Half  Way  Rock 
in  Massachusetts  Bay. 

II 

(BB-25;  dp.  16,000;  1.  4.56'4'';  b.  76T0”;  dr.  24'6";  s.  18  k. ; 

cpl.  850;  a.  4 12",  8 8",  12  7",  20  3",  2 1-pdrs.,  4 21" 
tt.;  cl.  Connecticut) 

The  second  New  Hampshire  (BB-25)  was  laid  down  1 May 

1905  by  New  York  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Camden,  N.J.; 
launched  30  June  1906;  sponsored  by  Miss  Hazel  E.  McLane, 
daughter  of  Governor  John  McLane  of  New  Hampshire;  and 
commissioned  19  March  1908,  Capt.  Cameron  M.  Winslow 
in  command. 

After  fitting  out  at  New  York,  New  Hampshire  carried  a 
Marine  Expeditionary  Regiment  to  Colon,  Panama,  20-26 
June  1908,  then  made  ceremonial  visits  to  Quebec,  Ports- 
mouth, New  York,  and  Bridgeport.  Overhaul  at  New  York 
and  Caribbean  exercises  were  followed  by  participation  in  the 
Naval  Review  by  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  in  Hampton 
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USS  New  Hampshire  (BB-25),  circa  1912. 


Roads  22  February  1909,  welcoming  home  the  “Great  White 
Fleet.”  Through  the  next  year  and  a half  she  exercised  along 
the  east  coast  and  in  the  Caribbean,  then  departed  Hampton 
Roads  1 November  1910  with  the  Second  Battleship  Division 
for  Cherbourg,  France  and  Weymouth,  England.  Leaving 
England  30  December,  she  returned  to  the  Caribbean  until 
arriving  in  Norfolk  10  March  1911  to  prepare  for  a second 
European  cruise  which  took  her  to  Scandanavian,  Russian, 
and  German  ports.  The  squadron  returned  to  New  England 
waters  13  July. 

New  Hampshire  trained  Naval  Academy  midshipmen  off 
New  England  in  the  next  two  summers,  and  patrolled  off 
strife-torn  Hispaniola  in  December  1912.  From  14  June  1913 
until  29  December,  she  similarly  protected  American  interests 
along  the  Mexican  coast,  to  which  she  returned  15  April  1914 
to  support  the  occupation  of  Vera  Cruz.  New  Hampshire 
sailed  north  21  June,  was  overhauled  at  Norfolk,  and  exercised 
along  the  east  coast  and  in  the  Caribbean  until  returning  to 
Vera  Cruz  in  August  1915. 

Arriving  Norfolk  30  September  1915,  New  Hampshire,  oper- 
ated in  northern  waters  until  2 December  1916,  when  she 
sailed  for  Santo  Domingo,  where  her  commanding  officer  took 
part  in  the  government  of  the  revolt-torn  country.  She  re- 
turned to  Norfolk  in  February  1917  for  overhaul,  where  she  lay 
when  the  United  States  entered  World  War  I.  For  the  next 
year  and  a half  she  trained  gunners  and  engineers  in  northern 
coastal  waters,  and  on  15  September  began  the  first  of  two 
convoy  escort  missions,  guarding  transports  from  New  York 
to  a rendezvous  point  off  the  French  coast.  On  24  December 
she  sailed  on  the  first  of  four  voyages  bringing  veterans  home 
from  France  to  east  coast  ports.  This  duty  completed  22  June 
1919,  she  was  overhauled  at  Philadelphia,  then  5 June  1920 
sailed  with  Academy  midshipmen  embarked  for  a cruise  through 
the  Panama  Canal  to  Hawaii  and  west  coast  ports.  She  re- 
turned to  Philadelphia  11  September. 

New  Hampshire  served  as  flagship  for  the  special  naval 
force  in  Haitian  waters  from  18  October  to  12  January  1921, 
and  on  25  January  sailed  with  the  remains  of  Swedish  Minister 
Wilhelm  Ekengren  for  Stockholm,  arriving  14  February.  She 
called  also  at  Kiel  and  Gravesend  before  returning  to  Phila- 
delphia 24  March.  There  she  decommissioned  21  May  1921. 


She  was  sold  for  scrapping  1 November  1923  in  accordance 
with  the  Washington  Treaty  for  the  Limitation  of  Naval 
Armaments. 


Construetion  of  New  Hampshire  (BB-70),  a battleship  to 
be  built  by  New  York  Navy  Yard,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  was 
cancelled  21  July  1943. 

New  Hanover 

A county  in  North  Carolina. 

(AKA-73;  dp.  6,318;  1.  459';  b.  63';  dr.  26'4'';  s.  17  k.;  cpl. 

365;  a.  1 5”,  8 40mm.;  cl.  Tolland;  T.  C2-S-AJ3) 

New  Hanover  (AKA-73)  was  laid  down  31  August  1944  by 
North  Carolina  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Wilmington,  N.C.;  launched 
31  October  1944;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  O.  M.  Creekmore;  and 
commissioned  22  December  1944  at  Charleston,  S.C.,  Lt. 
Comdr.  J.  R.  Haines,  USNR,  in  command. 

After  training  in  Chesapeake  Bay,  New  Hanover  cleared 
Norfolk  24  January  1945  with  cargo  for  the  Pacific,  sailing 
through  the  Panama  Canal  1 February  and  reaching  Pearl 
Harbor  19  February.  Joining  Amphibious  Forces,  Pacific 
Fleet,  she  began  a round  of  cargo  operations  which  took  her 
to  the  Solomons,  New  Hebrides,  and  Ulithi,  all  in  preparation 
for  the  assault  on  Okinawa,  off  which  she  arrived  10  April. 
During  the  next  week  of  cargo  operations,  her  crew  went  to 
General  Quarters  30  times  as  Japanese  air  attacks  harassed 
the  invasion.  She  returned  to  Ulithi  23  April  and  began  a 
series  of  passages  with  mail,  cargo,  and  passengers  to  Guam, 
the  Russells,  Eniwetok,  and  Saipan,  serving  the  bases  essential 
to  Pacific  victory.  She  carried  passengers  to  San  Francisco  in 
July,  then  continued  cargo  and  passenger  operations  which 
took  her  to  Pearl  Harbor,  Tinian,  Saipan,  the  Philippines, 
and  ultimately  Japan,  from  which  she  returned  to  Pearl 
Harbor  27  November  with  passengers  and  a cargo  composed 
largely  of  captured  Japanese  equipment.  She  sailed  for  the 
Canal  Zone  29  November,  bound  for  the  East  Coast.  After 
service  on  the  Atlantic  coast  she  decommissioned  at  Norfolk 
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30  July  1946.  Transferred  to  the  Maritime  Commission  31 
July  1946,  she  was  struck  from  the  Naval  Register  15  August 
1946  and  sold  in  early  1947  and  renamed  Alaus.  Renamed 
Franklin  Berwis  in  1955,  the  ship  was  again  renamed  Santa 
Mercedes  in  1957,  and  Greiea  Ward  in  1960.  The  ship  serves 
under  the  latter  name  into  1970. 

New  Haven 

A city  in  the  state  of  Connecticut. 

I 

(Gondola:  a.  1 12-pdrs.,  2 9-pdrs.,  8 swivel;  cpl.  45) 

New  Haven  was  built  in  1776  on  Lake  Champlain,  Capt. 
Mansfield  in  command. 

Under  the  overall  command  of  General  Benedict  Arnold, 
New  Haven  took  part  in  the  engagement  with  the  British 
Squadron  at  Valcour  Island  on  11  and  12  October  1776.  On  the 
night  of  the  I2th,  their  ammunition  being  low,  the  Americans 
retreated  towards  Crown  Point.  The  next  day,  being  faced  by 
superior  forces,  the  Americans  burned  their  vessels  near  Crown 
Point  and  retreated  through  the  woods  to  Fort  Ticonderoga. 
The  New  Haven  was  among  those  vessels  burned. 


New  Haven  (CL-76)  was  laid  down  11  August  1941  by  the 
New  York  SB  Corp.,  Camden,  N.J.  While  under  construction, 
she  was  reclassified  CV-24  on  16  February  1942  and  renamed 
Belleau  Wood  (q.v.)  31  March  1942. 


New  Haven  (CL-109),  a Fargo  class  light  cruiser,  was  laid 
down  28  February  1944  by  New  York  SB  Corp.,  Camden, 


N.J.  and  was  to  launch  2 December  1945,  but  her  construction 
was  cancelled  12  August  1945. 


New  Haven  (CLK-2),  second  of  the  Norfolk  class  hunter- 
killer  ships,  was  scheduled  to  be  built  by  the  Philadelphia 
Naval  Shipyard,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  but  her  construction  was 
cancelled  9 February  1951,  before  she  was  laid  down. 

New  Ironsides 

Frigate  Constitution,  one  of  the  first  ships  of  the  United 
States  Navy,  won  the  sobriquet  “Old  Ironsides”  for  her 
strength  in  withstanding  enemy  shot  in  her  famous  fight  with 
HMS  Guerriere  19  August  1812.  To  continue  and  enhance 
Constitution’s  tradition  of  hardy  service  in  behalf  of  freedom 
of  the  seas,  the  Navy  bestowed  the  name.  New  Ironsides  on  a 
powerful  ironclad  built  early  in  the  Civil  War. 

(IreStr:  t.  3,486;  1.  230';  b.  57'6”;  dr.  15'8”;  dph.  23'0”; 
s.  8 k. ; cpl.  449) 

New  Ironsides  was  launched  10  May  1862  by  Merrick  & 
Sons,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  and  commissioned  at  Philadelphia 
Navy  Yard  21  August  1862,  Capt.  Thomas  Turner,  in 
command. 

After  final  fitting  out  at  Norfolk  in  the  fall,  the  large  new 
ironclad  steamer  joined  the  South  Atlantic  Blockading  Squad- 
ron off  Charleston  17  January,  to  guard  the  wooden  block- 
aders  from  attack  of  Confederate  ironclads  and  to  serve  as 
Rear  Admiral  Du  Pont’s  flagship. 

On  7 April  Du  Pont’s  ironclads  attacked  the  Confederate 
defensive  works  in  Charleston  Harbor.  At  noon  the  Union 
ships  got  under  way  and  followed  monitor  Weehawken  into 
battle.  Soon  the  concentrated  fire  of  the  shore  batteries  began 
pounding  Du  Pont’s  tough  vessels;  and  during  the  next  two 
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hours,  over  2000  Southern  rounds  challenged  their  progress. 
Some  50  times  the  Confederate  cannoneers  hit  New  Ironsides, 
fighting  in  the  middle  of  the  battleline,  but  did  not  severely 
damage  her.  The  tricky  currents  in  the  narrow  channel  also 
proved  formidable,  twice  forcing  the  ironclad  to  anchor  to 
avoid  running  aground,  and  causing  her  to  collide  with  two 
of  the  monitors.  Moreover,  the  unpredictable  current  and 
the  dense  smoke  in  the  Bay  prevented  her  gunners  from  firing 
effectively.  But  all  of  her  luck  was  not  bad.  For  nearly  an 
hour  New  Ironsides  lay  directly  over  a torpedo  containing  over 
a ton  of  powder,  but  a broken  wire  prevented  the  Confederates 
from  exploding  the  “infernal  machine.” 

As  darkness  approached,  Du  Pont  ordered  the  ironclads  to 
retire,  planning  to  renew  the  assault  the  following  morning. 
However,  that  night  he  learned  that  the  efficiency  of  his 
monitors  had  been  greatly  impaired  and  Keokuk  had  been 
severely  damaged,  so  much  so  that  she  sank  the  following 
day.  New  Ironsides,  on  the  other  hand,  had  withstood  her  in- 
tensive pounding  with  less  damage.  Under  the  circumstances, 
the  slim  chance  of  success  did  not  warrant  the  risk  of  renewing 
the  attack. 

During  ensuing  weeks,  while  most  of  the  monitors  were 
absent  for  repairs.  New  Ironsides  remained  off  Charleston 
guarding  the  vulnerable  Federal  wooden  hulled  ships. 

Early  in  July,  operations  were  resumed  in  Charleston 
Harbor  concentrating  against  Fort  Wagner  on  Morris  Island. 
For  about  2 months  New  Ironsides  intermittently  hammered 
Confederate  positions  supporting  Army  operations.  On  the 
night  of  21  August  the  Southern  Navy  tried  to  destroy  New 
Ironsides  with  a steam  torpedo  boat.  Discovering  the  threat, 
the  Union  warship  “beat  to  quarters,  fired  a rocket,  slipped 
chain,  and  fired  several  guns  at  the  stranger,”  forcing  her  to 
withdraw. 

Still  the  combined  Union  forces  steadily  increased  their 
pressure  on  Fort  Wagner.  On  4 September,  Col.  Lawrence  M. 
Keitt,  who  commanded  the  fort,  reported,  “rapid  and  fatal” 
effects  of  the  Union  guns.  The  next  day  the  shelling  killed 
100  of  the  fort’s  defenders  and  the  bombardment  grew  in  in- 
tensity until  the  Confederacy  secretly  evacuated  Morris 
Island  on  the  night  of  the  6th. 

On  the  7th,  when  Weehawken  ran  aground  during  an  attack 
on  Fort  Sumter,  New  Ironsides  joined  four  monitors  in  shelling 
Confederate  batteries  to  cover  their  helpless  sister.  The  next 
morning.  New  Ironsides  placed  herself  between  Weehawken 
and  the  Southern  batteries  to  draw  fire  while  Union  tugs 
labored  to  refloat  the  monitor.  Although  she  was  hit  over  50 
times,  the  powerful  flagship  emerged  from  the  ordeal  un- 
scathed. 

A few  weeks  later,  on  the  night  of  5 October,  David,  another 
Confederate  torpedo  boat,  slipped  into  the  harbor  and  ex- 
ploded a spar  torpedo  against  New  Ironsides’  starboard 
quarter,  somewhat  damaging  her.  She  nevertheless  remained 
on  blockade  duty  off  Charleston  until  steaming  to  Philadelphia 
in  May  1864  and  decommissioning  there  for  repairs  30  June. 

Recommissioned  27  August  1864,  Commodore  William 
Radford  in  command.  New  Ironsides  joined  the  North  Atlantic 
Blockading  Squadron  at  Norfolk.  That  autumn  Admiral 
Porter  was  preparing  to  attack  Fort  Fisher  which  protected 
Wilmington.  New  Ironsides  got  underway  18  December  to  a 
rendezvous  with  the  largest  task  force  ever  to  sail  under  the 
Union  flag.  Six  days  later,  on  Christmas  Eve,  she  led  Porter’s 
ironclads  into  attack.  The  Admiral  reported  that  New  Iron- 
sides “took  her  position  in  the  most  beautiful  and  seamanlike 
manner,  got  her  spring  out,  and  opened  deliberate  fire  on  the 
fort  which  was  firing  at  her  with  all  its  guns  . . . they  were 
silenced  almost  as  soon  as  the  New  Ironsides  opened  her 
terrific  battery.” 

However,  the  Army’s  transports  arrived  too  late  for  a 
landing  that  day  and  the  joint  assault  was  delayed  until  the 
following  morning.  Then,  although  the  troops  went  ashore 
under  cover  of  Porter’s  guns,  Maj.  Gen.  B.  F.  Butler,  consider- 
ing the  Confederate  works  too  strongly  defended  to  be  carried 
by  the  troops  available,  ordered  them  to  reembark. 

But  Porter  was  not  to  be  denied.  He  refilled  the  bunkers 
and  magazines  of  his  ships,  and  returned  to  New  Inlet  to 
await  another  fleet  of  Army  transports.  On  13  January  1864 
the  Union  renewed  the  attack.  New  Ironsides  led  the  monitors 
to  within  1,000  yards  of  Fort  Fisher  and  opened  on  the 
batteries. 


Meanwhile,  Gen.  Terry  landed  8,000  troops  out  of  range  of 
the  Fort’s  guns.  A bitter  struggle  ensued.  At  mid  afternoon 
on  the  third  day  of  the  fighting,  the  fleet  ceased  firing  and  the 
soldiers,  aided  greatly  by  a landing  party  of  some  3,000  sailors 
and  marines,  charged  the  Confederate  fortifications.  Rarely 
has  fighting  been  as  intense.  The  issue  hung  in  the  balance 
until  the  guns  of  Porter’s  ships — firing  at  right  angles  to  the 
direction  of  the  Union  charge — opened  with  deadly  precision 
and  withered  the  Southern  ranks.  Col.  Lamb,  the  Confederate 
commander,  later  wrote  “as  the  tide  of  the  battle  seemed  to 
have  turned  in  our  favor,  the  remorseless  fleet  came  to  the 
rescue  of  the  faltering  FederaLs.” 

Porter  commended  Commodore  Radford  for  the  splendid 
support  which  New  Ironsides  had  given  the  Union  forces 
ashore:  "...  not  withstanding  their  gallantry,  they  could 
not  have  passed  from  traverse  to  traverse  without  the  aid  of 
your  guns,  which  swept  the  openings  between  the  traverses 
while  the  Army  advanced  from  point  to  point,  and  the  highest 
compliment  I can  pay  your  gunners  is  to  say  that  when  I 
signaled  to  the  general  to  know  if  he  was  not  afraid  of  an  ac- 
cident from  your  guns  ranging  so  close  to  his  men,  he  replied, 
‘No;  . . . the  accuracy  of  your  fire  is  splendid.’  ” 

The  fall  of  Fort  Fisher  15  January  and  the  closing  of  Wil- 
mington cut  off  the  South’s  last  source  of  supplies  for  its 
armies  in  the  field  and  severed  Confederate  communications 
with  the  outside  world. 

New  Ironsides  got  under  way  for  Hampton  Roads  17  Janu- 
ary to  join  the  James  River  division  supporting  Gen.  Grant’s 
final  operations  against  Richmond.  As  the  Confederacy  was 
collapsing.  New  Ironsides  steamed  to  Philadelphia  and  decom- 
missioned at  League  Island  6 April  1865.  The  veteran  iron- 
clad, probably  the  most  powerful  warship  of  her  era,  was 
destroyed  by  fire  16  December  1865. 

New  Jersey 

Third  of  the  original  thirteen  states. 

I 

(BB-16:  dp.  14,948;  1.  441'3";  b.  76'3";  dr.  23'9”;  s.  19  k.; 

cpl.  812;  a.  4 12”,  8 8",  12  6”,  4 21”  tt.;  cl.  Virginia) 

The  first  New  Jersey  (BB-16)  was  launched  10  November 
1904  by  Fore  River  Shipbuilding  Company,  Quincy,  Mass.; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  William  B.  Kenney,  daughter  of  Governor 
Franklin  B.  Murphy  of  New  Jersey;  and  commissioned  12 
May  1906,  Captain  William  W.  Kimball  in  command. 

New  Jersey’s  initial  training  in  Atlantic  and  Caribbean 
waters  was  highlighted  by  her  review  by  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt  in  Oyster  Bay  during  September  1906,  and  by  her 
presence  at  Havana,  Cuba,  from  21  September  through  13 
October  to  protect  American  lives  and  property  threatened 
by  the  Cuban  Insurrection.  From  15  April  to  14  May  1907, 
she  lay  in  Hampton  Roads  representing  the  Navy  at  the 
Jamestown  Exposition. 

In  company  with  fifteen  other  battleships  and  six  attendant 
destroyers.  New  Jersey  cleared  Hampton  Roads  16  December 
1907,  her  rails  manned  and  her  guns  crashing  a 21-gun  salute 
to  President  Roosevelt,  who  watched  from  Mayflower  this 
beginning  of  the  dramatic  cruise  of  the  Great  White  Fleet. 
The  international  situation  required  a compelling  exhibition 
of  the  strength  of  the  United  States;  this  round-the-world 
cruise  was  to  provide  one  of  the  most  remarkable  illustrations 
of  the  ability  of  seapower  to  keep  peace  without  warlike 
action.  Not  only  was  a threatened  conflict  with  Japan  averted, 
but  notice  was  served  on  the  world  that  the  United  States  had 
come  of  age,  and  was  an  international  power  which  could 
make  its  influence  felt  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

Commanded  first  by  Rear  Admiral  Robley  D.  Evans,  and 
later  by  Rear  Admiral  Charles  S.  Sperry,  the  fleet  laid  its 
course  for  Trinidad  and  Rio  de  Janeiro,  then  rounded  Cape 
Horn.  After  calling  in  Punta  Arenas,  Valparaiso  and  Callao, 
the  battleships  made  a triumphant  return  to  the  United 
States  at  San  Francisco.  On  7 July  1908  the  fleet  sailed  west, 
bound  for  Hawaii,  Auckland,  and  three  Australian  ports; 
Sydney,  Melbourne,  and  Albany.  Each  city  seemed  to  offer  a 
more  enthusiastic  reception  for  the  American  sailors  and 
their  powerful  ships  than  had  the  last,  but  tension  and  rumor 
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of  possible  incident  made  the  arrival  in  Tokyo  Bay  18  October 
unique  among  the  cruise’s  calls. 

Immediately  it  was  clear  that  no  special  precautions  had 
been  necessary;  nowhere  during  the  cruise  did  the  men  of 
New  Jersey  and  her  sisters  meet  with  more  expression  of 
friendship,  both  through  elaborately  planned  entertainment 
and  spontaneous  demonstration.  The  President  observed  with 
satisfaction  this  accomplishment  of  his  greatest  hope  for  the 
cruise:  “The  most  noteworthy  incident  of  the  cruise  was  the 
reception  given  to  our  fleet  in  Japan.” 

The  Great  White  Fleet  sailed  on  to  Amoy,  returned  briefly 
to  Yokohama,  then  held  target  practice  in  the  Philippines 
before  beginning  the  long  homeward  passage  1 December. 
The  battleships  passed  through  the  Suez  Canal  4 January 
1909,  called  at  Port  Said,  Naples  and  Villefranche,  and  left 
Gibraltar  astern  6 February.  In  one  of  the  last  ceremonial 
acts  of  his  presidency,  Theodore  Roosevelt  reviewed  the  Great 
White  Fleet  as  it  went  up  to  anchor  in  Hampton  Roads  22 
February. 

Aside  from  a period  out  of  commission  in  reserve  at  Boston 
from  2 May  1910  until  15  July  1911,  New  Jersey  carried  out  a 
normal  pattern  of  drills  and  training  in  the  Western  Atlantic 
and  Caribbean,  carrying  midshipmen  of  the  United  States 
Naval  Academy  in  the  summers  of  1912  and  1913.  With 
Mexican  political  turmoil  threatening  American  interests. 
New  Jersey  was  ordered  to  the  Western  Caribbean  in  the  fall 
of  1913  to  provide  protection.  On  21  April  1914,  as  part  of  the 
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force  commanded  by  Rear  Admiral  Frank  F.  Fletcher,  follow- 
ing Mexican  refusal  to  apologize  for  an  insult  to  American 
naval  forces  at  Tampico,  sailors  and  marines  landed  at  Vera 
Cruz  and  took  possession  of  the  city  and  its  customs  house 
until  changes  in  the  Mexican  government  made  evacuation 
possible.  New  Jersey  sailed  from  Vera  Cruz  13  August,  ob- 
served and  reported  on  troubled  conditions  in  Santo  Domingo 
and  Haiti,  and  reached  Hampton  Roads  9 October.  Until  the 
outbreak  of  World  War  I,  she  returned  to  her  regular  oper- 
ations along  the  east  coast  and  in  the  Caribbean. 

During  World  War  I,  New  Jersey  made  a major  contribu- 
tion to  the  expansion  of  the  wartime  Navy,  training  gunners 
and  seamen  recruits  in  Chesapeake  Bay.  After  the  Armistice, 
she  began  the  first  of  four  voyages  to  France  from  which  she 
had  brought  home  5,000  members  of  the  AEF  by  9 June  1919. 
New  Jersey  was  decommissioned  at  the  Boston  Naval  Ship- 
yard 6 August  1920,  and  was  sunk  off  Cape  Hatteras  5 Sep- 
tember 1923  in  Army  bomb  tests  conducted  by  Brig.  Gen. 
William  Mitchell. 

II 

(BB-62:  dp.  45,000;  1.  887'7”;  b.  108'1”;  dr.  28'11”;  s.  33  k.; 
cpl.  1921;  a.  9 16”,  20  5”;  cl.  Iowa) 

The  second  New  Jersey  (BB-62)  was  launched  7 December 
1942  by  the  Philadelphia  Naval  Shipyard;  sponsored  by  Mrs. 
Charles  Edison,  wife  of  Governor  Edison  of  New  Jersey, 
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former  Secretary  of  the  Navy;  and  commissioned  at  Phila- 
delphia 23  May  1943,  Captain  Carl  F.  Holden  in  command. 

New  Jersey  completed  fitting  out  and  trained  her  initial 
crew  in  the  Western  Atlantic  and  Caribbean.  On  7 January 
1944  she  passed  through  the  Panama  Canal  war-bound  for 
Funafuti,  Ellice  Islands.  She  reported  there  22  January  for 
duty  with  the  Fifth  Fleet,  and  three  days  later  rendezvou.sed 
with  Task  Group  58.2  for  the  assault  on  the  Marshall  Islands. 
New  Jersey  screened  the  carriers  from  enemy  attack  as  their 
aircraft  flew  strikes  against  Kwajalein  and  Eniwetok  29 
January-2  February,  softening  up  the  latter  for  its  invasion 
and  supporting  the  troops  who  landed  31  January. 

New  Jersey  began  her  distinguished  career  as  a flagship  4 
February  in  Majuro  Lagoon  when  Admiral  Raymond  A. 
Spruance,  commanding  the  Fifth  Fleet,  broke  his  flag  from 
her  main.  Her  first  action  as  a flagship  was  a bold  two-day 
surface  and  air  strike  by  her  task  force  against  the  supposedly 
impregnable  Japanese  fleet  base  on  Truk  in  the  Carolines. 
This  blow  was  coordinated  with  the  assault  on  Kwajalein, 
and  effectively  interdicted  Japanese  naval  retaliation  to  the 
conquest  of  the  Marshalls.  On  17  and  18  February,  the  task 
force  accounted  for  two  Japanese  light  cruisers,  four  destroy- 
ers, three  auxiliary  cruisers,  two  submarine  tenders,  two  sub- 
marine chasers,  an  armed  trawler,  a plane  ferry,  and  23  other 
auxiliaries,  not  including  small  craft.  New  Jersey  destroyed  a 
trawler  and,  with  other  ships,  sank  destroyer  Maikaze,  as  well 
as  firing  on  an  enemy  plane  which  attacked  her  formation. 
The  task  force  returned  to  the  Marshalls  19  February. 

Between  17  March  and  10  April,  New  Jersey  first  .sailed 
with  Rear  Admiral  Marc  A.  Mitscher’s  flagship  Lexington 
(CV-16)  for  an  air  and  surface  bombardment  of  Mille,  then 
rejoined  Task  Group  58.2  for  a strike  against  shipping  in 
the  Palaus,  and  bombarded  Woleai.  Upon  his  return  to  Majuro, 
Admiral  Spruance  transferred  his  flag  to  Indianapolis  (CA- 
35). 

New  Jersey’s  next  war  cruise,  13  April-4  May,  began  and 
ended  at  Majuro.  She  screened  the  carrier  striking  force  which 
gave  air  support  to  the  invasion  of  Aitape,  Tanahmerah  Bay 
and  Humboldt  Bay,  New  Guinea,  22  April,  then  bombed 
shipping  and  shore  installations  at  Truk  29-30  April.  New 
Jersey  and  her  formation  splashed  two  enemy  torpedo  bombers 
at  Truk.  Her  sixteen-inch  salvos  pounded  Ponape  1 May, 
destroying  fuel  tanks,  badly  damaging  the  airfield,  and  de- 
molishing a headquarters  building. 

After  rehearsing  in  the  Marshalls  for  the  invasion  of  the 
Marianas,  New  Jersey  put  to  sea  6 June  in  the  screening  and 
bombardment  group  of  Admiral  Mitscher’s  Task  Force.  On 
the  second  day  of  preinvasion  air  strikes,  12  June,  New  Jersey 
downed  an  enemy  torpedo  bomber,  and  during  the  next  two 
days  her  heavy  guns  battered  Saipan  and  Tinian,  throwing 
steel  against  the  beaches  the  marines  would  charge  15  June. 

The  Japanese  response  to  the  Marianas  operation  was  an 
order  to  its  Mobile  Fleet;  it  must  attack  and  annihilate  the 
American  invasion  force.  Shadowing  American  submarines 
tracked  the  Japanese  fleet  into  the  Philippine  Sea  as  Admiral 
Spruance  joined  his  task  force  with  Admiral  Mitscher’s  to 
meet  the  enemy.  New  Jersey  took  station  in  the  protective 
screen  around  the  carriers  on  19  June  as  American  and  Japa- 
nese pilots  dueled  in  the  Battle  of  the  Philippine  Sea.  That 
day  and  the  next  were  to  pronounce  the  doom  of  Japanese 
naval  aviation;  in  this  “Marianas  Turkey  Shoot,”  the  Japa- 
nese lost  some  400  planes.  This  loss  of  trained  pilots  and  air- 
craft was  equalled  in  disaster  by  the  sinking  of  three  Japanese 
carriers  by  submarines  and  aircraft,  and  the  damaging  of  two 
carriers  and  a battleship.  The  anti-aircraft  fire  of  New  Jersey 
and  the  other  screening  ships  proved  virtually  impenetrable. 
Only  two  American  ships  were  damaged,  and  those  but 
slightly.  In  this  overwhelming  victory  but  17  American 
planes  were  lost  to  combat. 

New  Jersey’s  final  contribution  to  the  conquest  of  the 
Marianas  was  in  strikes  on  Guam  and  the  Palaus  from  which 
she  sailed  for  Pearl  Harbor,  arriving  9 August.  Here  she  broke 
the  flag  of  Admiral  William  F.  Halsey,  Jr.,  24  August,  be- 
coming flagship  of  the  Third  Fleet.  For  the  eight  months  after 
she  sailed  from  Pearl  Harbor  30  August,  New  Jersey  was 
based  at  Ulithi.  In  this  climactic  span  of  the  Pacific  War, 
fast  carrier  task  forces  ranged  the  waters  off  the  Philippines, 
Okinawa,  and  Formosa,  striking  again  and  again  at  airfields, 
shipping,  shore  bases,  invasion  beaches.  New  Jersey  offered 


the  essential  protection  required  by  these  forces,  always  ready 
to  repell  enemy  air  or  surface  attack. 

In  September  the  targets  were  in  the  Visayas  and  the  south- 
ern Philippines,  then  Manila  and  Cavite,  Panay,  Negros, 
Leyte,  and  Cebu.  Early  in  October  raids  to  destroy  enemy 
air  power  based  on  Okinawa  and  Formosa  were  begun  in  prep- 
aration for  the  Leyte  landings  20  October. 

This  invasion  brought  on  the  desperate,  almost  suicidal, 
last  great  sortie  of  the  Imperial  Japanese  Navy.  Its  plan  for 
the  Battle  for  Leyte  Gulf  included  a feint  by  a northern  force 
of  planeless  heavy  attack  carriers  to  draw  away  the  battle- 
ships, cruisers  and  fast  carriers  with  which  Admiral  Halsey 
was  protecting  the  landings.  This  was  to  allow  the  Japanese 
Center  Force  to  enter  the  gulf  through  San  Bernadino  Strait. 
At  the  opening  of  the  battle,  planes  from  the  carriers  guarded 
by  New  Jersey  struck  hard  at  both  the  Japanese  Southern 
and  Center  Forces,  sinking  a battleship  23  October.  The  next 
day  Halsey  shaped  his  course  north  after  the  decoy  force 
had  been  spotted.  Planes  from  his  carriers  sank  four  of  the 
Japanese  carriers,  as  well  as  a destroyer  and  a cruiser,  while 
New  Jersey  steamed  south  at  flank  speed  to  meet  the  newly 
developed  threat  of  the  Center  Force.  It  had  been  turned  back 
in  a stunning  defeat  when  she  arrived. 

New  Jersey  rejoined  her  fast  carriers  near  San  Bernadino 
27  October  for  strikes  on  central  and  southern  Luzon.  Two 
days  later,  the  force  was  under  suicide  attack.  In  a melee  of 
anti-aircraft  fire  from  the  ships  and  combat  air  patrol.  New 
Jersey  shot  down  a plane  whose  pilot  maneuvered  it  into 
Intrepid’s  (CV-11)  port  gun  galleries,  while  machine  gun  fire 
from  Intrepid  wounded  three  of  New  Jersey’s  men.  During  a 
similar  action  25  November  three  Japanese  planes  were 
splashed  by  the  combined  fire  of  the  force,  part  of  one  flaming 
onto  Hancock’s  (CV-19)  flight  deck.  Intrepid  was  again  at- 
tacked, shot  down  one  would-be  suicide,  but  was  crashed  by 
another  despite  hits  scored  on  the  attacker  by  New  Jersey 
gunners.  New  Jersey  shot  down  a plane  diving  on  Cabot 
(CVL-28)  and  hit  another  which  smashed  into  Cabot’s  port 
bow. 

In  December,  New  Jersey  sailed  with  the  Lexington  task 
group  for  air  attacks  on  Luzon  14-16  December,  then  found 
herself  in  the  furious  typhoon  which  sank  three  destroyers. 
Skillful  seamanship  brought  her  through  undamaged.  She  re- 
turned to  Ulithi  on  Christmas  Eve  to  be  met  by  Fleet  Admiral 
Chester  W.  Nimitz. 

New  Jersey  ranged  far  and  wide  from  30  December  to  25 
January  1945  on  her  last  cruise  as  Admiral  Halsey’s  flagship. 
She  guarded  the  carriers  in  their  strikes  on  Formosa,  Okinawa, 
and  Luzon,  on  the  coast  of  Indo-China,  Hong  Kong,  Swatow 
and  Amoy,  and  again  on  Formosa  and  Okinawa.  At  Ulithi  27 
January  Admiral  Halsey  lowered  his  flag  in  New  Jersey,  but 
it  was  replaced  two  days  later  by  that  of  Rear  Admiral  Oscar 
Badger  commanding  Battleship  Division  Seven. 

In  support  of  the  assault  on  Iwo  Jima,  New  Jersey  screened 
the  Essex  (CV-9)  group  in  air  attacks  on  the  island  19-21 
February,  and  gave  the  same  crucial  service  for  the  first  major 
carrier  raid  on  Tokyo  25  February,  a raid  aimed  specifically 
at  aircraft  production.  During  the  next  two  days,  Okinawa 
was  attacked  from  the  air  by  the  same  striking  force.  ■ 

New  Jersey  was  directly  engaged  in  the  conquest  of  Okinawa 
from  14  March  until  16  April.  As  the  carriers  prepared  for 
the  invasion  with  strikes  there  and  on  Honshu,  New  Jersey 
fought  off  air  raids,  used  her  seaplanes  to  rescue  downed  pilots, 
defended  the  carriers  from  suicide  planes,  shooting  down  at 
least  three  and  assisting  in  the  destruction  of  others.  On  24 
March  she  again  carried  out  the  vital  battleship  role  of  heavy 
bombardment,  preparing  the  invasion  beaches  for  the  assault 
a week  later. 

During  the  final  months  of  the  war.  New  Jersey  was  over- 
hauled at  Puget  Sound  Naval  Shipyard,  from  which  she  sailed 
4 July  for  San  Pedro,  Pearl  Harbor,  and  Eniwetok  bound  for 
Guam.  Here  on  14  August  she  once  again  became  flagship  of 
the  Fifth  Fleet  under  Admiral  Spruance.  Brief  stays  at  Manila 
and  Okinawa  preceded  her  arrival  in  Tokyo  Bay  17  September, 
where  she  served  as  flagship  for  the  successive  commanders  of 
Naval  Forces  in  Japanese  waters  until  relieved  28  January 
1946  by  Iowa  (BB-61).  New  Jersey  took  aboard  nearly  a 
thousand  homeward-bound  troops  with  whom  she  arrived  at 
San  Francisco  10  February. 

After  west  coast  operations  and  a normal  overhaul  at  Puget 
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Sound,  New  Jersey’s  keel  once  more  cut  the  Atlantic  as  she 
came  home  to  Bayonne,  New  Jersey,  for  a rousing  fourth 
birthday  party  23  May  1947.  Present  were  Governor  Alfred 
E.  Driscoll,  former  Governor  Walter  E.  Edge  and  other 
dignitaries. 

Between  7 June  and  26  August,  New  Jersey  formed  part  of 
the  first  training  squadron  to  cruise  Northern  European 
waters  since  the  beginning  of  World  War  II.  Over  two  thou- 
sand Naval  Academy  and  NROTC  mid.shipmen  received  sea- 
going experience  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Richard  L. 
Connoly,  Commander  Naval  Forces  Eastern  Atlantic  and 
Mediterranean,  who  broke  his  flag  in  New  Jersey  at  Rosyth, 
Scotland  23  June.  She  was  the  scene  of  official  receptions  at 
Oslo,  where  King  Haakon  VII  of  Norway  inspected  the  crew 
2 July,  and  at  Portsmouth,  England.  The  training  fleet  was 
westward  bound  18  July  for  exercises  in  the  Caribbean  and 
Western  Atlantic. 

After  serving  at  New  York  as  flagship  for  Rear  Admiral 
Heber  H.  McClean,  Commander,  Battleship  Division  One,  12 
September-18  October,  New  Jersey  was  inactivated  at  the 
New  York  Naval  Shipyard.  She  was  decommissioned  at 
Bayonne  30  June  1948  and  assigned  to  the  New  York  Group, 
Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet. 

New  Jersey  was  recommissioned  at  Bayonne  21  November 
1950,  Captain  David  M.  Tyree  in  command.  In  the  Caribbean 
she  welded  her  crew  into  an  efficient  body  which  would  meet 
with  distinction  the  demanding  requirements  of  the  Korean 
War.  She  sailed  from  Norfolk  16  April  1951  and  arrived  from 
Japan  off  the  east  coast  of  Korea  17  May.  Vice  Admiral 
Harold  M.  Martin,  commanding  the  Seventh  Fleet,  placed  his 
flag  in  New  Jersey  for  the  next  six  months. 

New  Jersey’s  guns  opened  the  first  shore  bombardment  of 
her  Korean  career  at  Wonsan  20  May.  During  her  two  tours 
of  duty  in  Korean  waters,  she  was  again  and  again  to  play  the 
part  of  seaborne  mobile  artillery.  In  direct  support  to  United 
Nations  troops,  or  in  preparation  for  ground  actions,  in  inter- 
dicting Communist  supply  and  communication  routes,  or  in 
destroying  supplies  and  troop  positions.  New  Jersey  hurled  a 
weight  of  steel  fire  far  beyond  the  capacity  of  land  artillery, 
moved  rapidly  and  free  from  major  attack  from  one  target  to 
another,  and  at  the  same  time  could  be  immediately  available 
to  guard  aircraft  carriers  should  they  require  her  protection. 
It  was  on  this  first  such  mission  at  Wonsan  that  she  received 
her  only  combat  casualties  of  the  Korean  War.  One  of  her 
men  was  killed  and  two  severely  wounded  when  she  took  a 
hit  from  a shore  battery  on  her  number  one  turret  and  re- 
ceived a near  miss  aft  to  port. 

Between  23  and  27  May,  and  again  30  May,  New  Jersey 
pounded  targets  near  Yangyang  and  Kansong,  dispersing 
troop  concentrations,  dropping  a bridge  span,  and  destroying 
three  targe  ammunition  dumps.  Air  spotters  reported  Yang- 
yang abandoned  at  the  end  of  this  action,  while  railroad 
facilities  and  vehicles  were  smashed  at  Kansong.  On  24  May, 
she  lost  one  of  her  helicopters  when  its  crew  pushed  to  the 
limit  of  their  fuel  searching  for  a downed  aviator.  They  them- 
selves were  able  to  reach  friendly  territory  and  were  later 
returned  to  their  ship. 

With  Admiral  Arthur  W.  Radford,  Commander  in  Chief 
Pacific  Fleet,  and  Vice  Admiral  C.  Turner  Joy,  Commander 
Naval  Forces  Far  East  aboard.  New  Jersey  bombarded  targets 
at  Wonsan  4 June.  At  Kansong  two  days  later  she  fired  her 
main  battery  at  an  artillery  regiment  and  truck  encampment, 
with  Seventh  Fleet  aircraft  spotting  targets  and  reporting 
successes.  On  28  July  off  Wonsan  the  battleship  was  again 
taken  under  fire  by  shore  batteries.  Several  near  misses 
splashed  to  port,  but  New  Jersey’s  precision  fire  silenced  the 
enemy  and  destroyed  several  gun  emplacements. 

Between  4 and  12  July,  New  Jersey  supported  a United 
Nations  push  in  the  Kansong  area,  firing  at  enemy  buildup 
and  reorganization  positions.  As  the  Republic  of  Korea’s 
First  Division  hurled  itself  on  the  enemy,  shore  fire  control 
observers  saw  New  Jersey’s  salvos  hit  directly  on  enemy 
mortar  emplacements,  supply  and  ammunition  dumps,  and 
personnel  concentrations.  New  Jersey  returned  to  Wonsan 
18  July  for  an  exhibition  of  perfect  firing:  five  gun  emplace- 
ments demolished  with  five  direct  hits. 

New  Jersey  sailed  to  the  aid  of  troops  of  the  Republic  of 
Korea  once  more  17  August,  returning  to  the  Kansong  area 
where  for  four  days  she  provided  harrassing  fire  by  night,  and 


broke  up  counterattacks  by  day,  inflicting  a heavy  toll  on 
enemy  troops.  She  returned  to  this  general  area  yet  again  29 
August,  when  she  fired  in  an  amphibious  demonstration  staged 
behind  enemy  lines  to  ease  pressure  on  the  Republic  of  Korea’s 
troops.  The  next  day  she  began  a three-day  saturation  of  the 
Changjon  area,  with  one  of  her  own  helicopters  spotting  the 
results:  four  buildings  destroyed,  road  junctions  smashed, 
railraod  marshalling  yards  afire,  tracks  cut  and  uprooted,  coal 
stocks  scattered,  many  buildings  and  warehouses  set  blazing. 

Aside  from  a brief  break  in  firing  23  September  to  take 
aboard  wounded  from  the  Korean  frigate  Apnok  (PF-62), 
damaged  by  gunfire.  New  Jersey  was  heavily  engaged  in 
bombarding  the  Kansong  area,  supporting  the  movement  of 
the  U.S.  Tenth  Corps.  The  pattern  again  was  harassing  fire 
by  night,  destruction  of  known  targets  by  day.  Enemy  move- 
ment was  restricted  by  the  fire  of  her  big  guns.  A bridge,  a 
dam,  several  gun  emplacements,  mortar  positions,  pillboxes, 
bunkers,  and  two  ammunition  dumps  were  demolished. 

On  1 October,  General  Omar  Bradley,  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  General  Matthew  B.  Ridgeway, 
Commander  in  Chief  Far  East,  came  on  board  to  confer  with 
Admiral  Martin. 

Between  1 and  6 October  New  Jersey  was  in  action  daily 
at  Kansong,  Hamhung,  Hungnam,  Tanchon,  and  Songjin. 
Enemy  bunkers  and  supply  concentrations  provided  the 
majority  of  the  targets  at  Kansong;  at  the  others  New  Jersey 
fired  on  railroads,  tunnels,  bridges,  an  oil  refinery,  trains,  and 
shore  batteries,  destroying  with  five-inch  fire  a gun  that 
straddled  her.  The  Kojo  area  was  her  target  16  October,  as 
she  sailed  in  company  with  HMS  Belfast,  pilots  from  HMAS 
Sydney  spotting.  The  operation  was  well-planned  and  co- 
ordinated and  excellent  results  were  obtained. 

Another  highly  satisfactory  day  was  16  October,  when  the 
spotter  over  the  Kansong  area  reported  “beautiful  shooting — 
every  shot  on  target — most  beautiful  shooting  I have  seen  in 
five  years.”  This  five  hour  bombardment  leveled  ten  artillery 
positions,  and  in  smashing  trenches  and  bunkers  inflicted  some 
500  casualties. 

New  Jersey  dashed  up  the  North  Korean  coast  raiding 
transportation  facilities  from  1 to  6 November.  She  struck  at 
bridges,  road  and  rail  installations  at  Wonsan,  Hungnam, 
Tanchon,  lowon,  Songjin,  and  Chongjin,  and  left  smoking 
behind  her  four  bridges  destroyed,  others  badly  damaged, 
two  marshalling  yards  badly  torn  up,  and  many  feet  of  track 
destroyed.  With  renewed  attacks  on  Kansong  and  near  the 
Chang-San-Got  Peninsula  11  and  13  November,  New  Jersey 
completed  this  tour  of  duty. 

Relieved  as  flagship  by  Wisconsin  (BB-64),  New  Jersey 
cleared  Yokosuka  for  Hawaii,  Long  Beach  ard  the  Panama 
Canal,  and  returned  to  Norfolk  20  December  for  a six- 
month  overhaul.  Between  19  July  1952  and  5 September,  she 
sailed  as  flagship  for  Rear  Admiral  H.  R.  Thurber,  who  com- 
manded the  NROTC  midshipman  training  cruise  to  Cherbourg, 
Lisbon,  and  the  Caribbean.  Now  New  Jersey  prepared  and 
trained  for  her  second  Korean  tour,  for  which  she  sailed  from 
Norfolk  5 March  1953. 

Shaping  her  course  via  the  Panama  Canal,  Long  Beach, 
and  Hawaii,  New  Jersey  reached  Yokosuka  5 April,  and  next 
day  relieved  Missouri  (BB-63)  as  flagship  of  Vice  Admiral 
Joseph  H.  Clark,  Commander  Seventh  Fleet.  Chongjin  felt 
the  weight  of  her  shells  12  April,  as  New  Jersey  returned  to 
action;  in  seven  minutes  she  scored  seven  direct  hits,  blowing 
away  half  the  main  communications  building  there.  At  Pusan 
two  days  later.  New  Jersey  manned  her  rails  to  welcome  the 
President  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  and  Madame  Rhee,  and 
American  Ambassador  Ellis  O.  Briggs. 

New  Jersey  fired  on  coastal  batteries  and  buildings  at  Kojo 
16  April;  on  railway  track  and  tunnels  near  Hungnam  18 
April;  and  on  gun  emplacements  around  Wonsan  Harbor  20 
April,  silencing  them  in  five  areas  after  she  had  herself  taken 
several  near  misses.  Songjin  provided  targets  23  April.  Here 
New  Jersey  scored  six  direct  16-inch  hits  on  a railroad  tunnel, 
and  knocked  out  two  rail  bridges. 

New  Jersey  added  her  muscle  to  a major  air  and  surface 
strike  on  Wonsan  1 May,  as  Seventh  Fleet  planes  both  at- 
tacked the  enemy  and  spotted  for  the  battleship.  She  knocked 
out  eleven  Communist  shore  guns  that  day,  and  four  days 
later  destroyed  the  key  observation  post  on  the  island  of  Hodo 
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Pando,  commanding  the  harbor.  Two  days  later  Kalmagak 
at  Wonsan  was  her  target. 

Her  tenth  birthday,  23  May,  was  celebrated  at  Inchon, 
with  President  and  Madame  Rhee,  Lieutenant  General 
Maxwell  D.  Taylor,  and  other  dignitaries  on  board.  Two  days 
later  New  Jersey  was  all  war  once  more,  returning  to  the  west 
coast  at  Chinampo  to  knock  out  harbor  defense  positions. 

The  battleship  was  under  fire  at  Wonsan  27-29May,  but 
her  five-inch  guns  silenced  the  counter-fire,  and  her  16-inch 
shells  destroyed  five  gun  emplacements  and  four  gun  caves. 
She  also  hit  a target  that  flamed  spectacularly;  either  a fuel 
storage  area  or  an  ammunition  dump. 

New  Jersey  returned  to  the  key  task  of  direct  support  to 
troops  at  Kosong  7 June.  On  her  first  mission,  she  completely 
destroyed  two  gun  po.sitions,  an  observation  post,  and  their 
supporting  trenches,  then  stood  by  on  call  for  further  aid. 
Then  it  was  back  to  Wonsan  for  a day-long  bombardment  24 
June,  aimed  at  guns  placed  in  caves.  The  results  were  excellent, 
with  eight  direct  hits  on  three  caves,  one  cave  demolished, 
and  four  others  closed.  Next  day  she  returned  to  troop  support 
at  Kosong,  her  assignment  until  10  July,  aside  from  nece.ssary 
withdrawal  for  replenishment. 

At  Wonsan  11-12  July,  New  Jersey  fired  one  of  the  most 
concentrated  bombardments  of  her  Korean  duty.  For  nine 
hours  the  first  day,  and  for  seven  the  second,  her  guns  slammed 
away  on  gun  positions  and  bunkers  on  Hodo  Pando  and  the 
mainland,  with  telling  effect.  At  least  ten  enemy  guns  were 
destroyed,  many  damaged,  and  a number  of  caves  and  tunnels 
sealed.  New  Jersey  smashed  radar  control  positions  and 
bridges  at  Kojo  13  July,  and  was  once  more  on  the  east  coast 
bombline  22-24  July  to  support  South  Korean  troops  near 
Kosong.  These  days  found  her  gunners  at  their  most  accurate 
and  the  devastation  wrought  was  impressive.  A large  cave, 
housing  an  important  enemy  observation  post  was  closed, 
the  end  of  a month-long  United  Nations  effort.  A great  many 
bunkers,  artillery  areas,  observation  posts,  trenches,  tanks 
and  other  weapons  were  destroyed. 

At  sunrise  2.5  July  New  Jersey  was  off  the  key  port,  rail  and 
communications  center  of  Hungnam,  pounding  coastal  guns, 
bridges,  a factory  area,  and  oil  storage  tanks.  She  sailed  north 
that  afternoon,  firing  at  rail  lines  and  railroad  tunnels  as  she 
made  for  Tanchon,  where  she  launched  a whaleboat  in  an 
attempt  to  spot  a train  known  to  run  nightly  along  the  coast. 
Her  big  guns  were  trained  on  two  tunnels  between  which  she 
hoped  to  catch  the  train,  but  in  the  darkness  she  could  not 
see  the  results  of  her  six-gun  salvo. 

New  Jersey’s  mission  at  Wonsan,  next  day,  was  her  last. 
Here  she  destroyed  large-caliber  guns,  bunkers,  caves  and 
trenches.  Two  days  later,  she  learned  of  the  truce.  Her  crew 
celebrated  during  a seven  day  visit  at  Hong  Kong,  where  she 
anchored  20  August.  Operations  around  Japan  and  off  For- 
mosa were  carried  out  for  the  remainder  of  her  tour,  which 
was  highlighted  by  a visit  to  Pusan.  Here  President  Rhee 
came  aboard  16  September  to  present  the  Korean  Presidential 
Unit  Citation  to  the  Seventh  Fleet. 

Relieved  as  flagship  at  Yokosuka  by  Wisconsin  14  October, 
New  Jersey  was  homeward  bound  the  next  day,  reaching 
Norfolk  14  November.  During  the  next  two  summers  she 
crossed  the  Atlantic  with  midshipmen  on  board  for  training, 
and  during  the  rest  of  the  year  sharpened  her  skills  with  exer- 
cises and  training  maneuvers  along  the  Atlantic  coast  and  in 
the  Caribbean. 

New  Jersey  stood  out  of  Norfolk  7 September  1955  for  her 
first  tour  of  duty  with  the  Sixth  Fleet  in  the  Mediterranean. 
Her  ports  of  call  included  Gibraltar,  Valencia,  Cannes, 
Istanbul,  Suda  Bay,  and  Barcelona.  She  returned  to  Norfolk 
17  January  1956  for  the  spring  program  of  training  operations. 
That  summer  she  again  carried  midshipmen  to  Northern 
Europe  for  training,  bringing  them  home  to  Annapolis  31 
July.  New  Jersey  sailed  for  Europe  once  more  27  August  as 
flagship  of  Vice  Admiral  Charles  Wellborn,  Jr.,  Commander 
Second  Fleet.  She  called  at  Lisbon,  participated  in  NATO 
exercises  off  Scotland,  and  paid  an  official  visit  to  Norway 
where  Crown  Prince  Olaf  was  a guest.  She  returned  to  Norfolk 
15  October,  and  14  December  arrived  at  New  York  Naval 
Shipyard  for  inactivation.  She  was  decommissioned  and  placed 
in  reserve  at  Bayonne  21  August  1957. 

New  Jersey’s  third  career  began  6 April  1968  when  she  re- 
commissioned at  Philadelphia  Naval  Shipyard,  Captain  J. 


Edward  Snyder  in  command.  Fitted  with  improved  electronics 
and  a helicopter  landing  pad  and  with  her  40-millimeter 
battery  removed,  she  was  tailored  for  use  as  a heavy  bombard- 
ment ship.  Her  16-inch  guns,  it  was  expected,  would  reach 
targets  in  Vietnam  inaccessible  to  smaller  naval  guns  and,  in 
foul  weather,  safe  from  aerial  attack. 

New  Jersey,  now  the  world’s  only  active  battleship,  de- 
parted Philadelphia  16  May,  calling  at  Norfolk  and  transiting 
the  Panama  Canal  before  arriving  at  her  new  home  port  of 
Long  Beach,  California,  11  June.  Further  training  off  Southern 
California  followed.  On  24  July  New  Jersey  received  16-inch 
shells  and  powder  tanks  from  Mount  Kalmai  (AE-16)  by 
conventional  highline  transfer  and  by  helicopter  lift,  the  first 
time  heavy  battleship  ammunition  had  been  transferred  by 
helicopter  at  sea. 

Departing  Long  Beach  3 September,  New  Jersey  touched 
at  Pearl  Harbor  and  Subic  Bay  before  sailing  25  September 
for  her  first  tour  of  gunfire  support  duty  along  the  Vietnamese 
coast.  Near  the  17th  Parallel  on  30  September,  the  dread- 
nought fired  her  first  shots  in  battle  in  over  sixteen  years. 
Firing  against  Communist  targets  in  and  near  the  so-called 
Demilitarized  Zone  (DMZ),  her  big  guns  destroyed  two  gun 
positions  and  two  supply  areas.  She  fired  against  targets 
north  of  the  DMZ  the  following  day,  rescuing  the  crew  of  a 
spotting  plane  forced  down  at  sea  by  antiaircraft  fire. 

The  next  six  months  fell  into  a steady  pace  of  bombardment 
and  fire  support  missions  along  the  Vietnamese  coast,  broken 
only  by  brief  visits  to  Subic  Bay  and  replenishment  operations 
at  sea.  In  her  first  two  months  on  the  gun  line.  New  Jersey 
directed  nearly  ten  thousand  rounds  of  ammunition  at  Com- 
munist targets;  over  3,000  of  these  shells  were  16-inch 
projectiles. 

Her  first  Vietnam  combat  tour  completed.  New  Jersey  de- 
parted Subic  Bay  3 April  1969  for  Japan.  She  arrived  at 
Yokosuka  for  a two-day  visit,  sailing  for  the  United  States  9 
April.  Her  comecoming,  however,  was  to  be  delayed.  On  the 
15th,  while  New  Jersey  was  still  at  sea.  North  Korean  jet 
fighters  shot  down  an  unarmed  EC-121  “Constellation” 
electronic  surveillance  plane  over  the  Sea  of  Japan,  killing  its 
entire  crew.  A carrier  task  force  was  formed  and  sent  to  the 
Sea  of  Japan,  while  New  Jersey  was  ordered  to  come  about 
and  steam  toward  Japan.  On  the  22nd  she  arrived  once  more 
at  Yokosuka,  and  immediately  put  to  .sea  in  readiness  for  what 
might  befall.  As  the  crisis  lessened.  New  Jersey  was  released 
to  continue  her  interrupted  voyage.  She  anchored  at  Long 
Beach  5 May  1969,  her  first  visit  to  her  home  port  in  eight 
months. 

Through  the  summer  months.  New  Jersey’s  crew  toiled  to 
make  her  ready  for  another  deployment.  Deficiencies  dis- 
covered on  the  gun  line  were  remedied,  as  all  hands  looked 
forward  to  another  opportunity  to  prove  the  mighty  warship’s 
worth  in  combat.  Reasons  of  economy  were  to  dictate  other- 
wise. On  22  August  1969  the  Secretary  of  Defense  rekased  a 
list  of  names  of  ships  to  be  inactivated;  at  the  top  of  the  list 
was  New  Jersey.  Five  days  later.  Captain  Snyder  was  relieved 
of  command  by  Captain  Robert  C.  Peniston. 

Assuming  command  of  a ship  already  earmarked  for  the 
“mothball  fleet,”  Captain  Peniston  and  his  crew  prepared  for 
their  melancholy  task.  New  Jersey  got  underway  on  her  last 
voyage  6 September,  departing  Long  Beach  for  Puget  Sound 
Naval  Shipyard.  She  arrived  on  the  8th,  and  began  preinac- 
tivation overhaul  to  ready  herself  for  decommissioning.  On  17 
December  1969  New  Jersey’s  colors  were  hauled  down  and 
she  entered  the  inactive  fleet,  still  echoing  the  words  of  her 
last  commanding  officer:  “Rest  well,  yet  sleep  lightly;  and 
hear  the  call,  if  again  sounded,  to  provide  fire  power  for  free- 
dom.” 

New  Jersey  earned  the  Navy  Unit  Commendation  for  Viet- 
nam service.  She  has  received  nine  battle  stars  for  World  War 
II;  four  for  the  Korean  conflict;  and  two  for  Vietnam. 

New  Kent 

A County  in  Virginia. 

I 

(APA-217:  dp.  7,190;  1.  4.5.5';  b.  62';  dr.  24';  s.  18  k.;  cpl. 

536;  a.  1 5”,  12  40mm;  cl.  Haskell) 

The  first  New  Kent  (APA-217),  an  attack  transport,  was 
laid  down  under  Maritime  Commission  contract  11  July  1944 
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by  Permanente  Metals  Corp.,  Yard  #2,  Riclimond,  California; 
launched  12  October  1944;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  W.  J.  Maher; 
and  commissioned  22  November  1944,  Captain  Frank  Monroe, 
Jr.,  in  command. 

Following  shakedown  off  the  California  coast.  New  Kent 
departed  San  Diego  20  January  1945,  sailing  by  way  of  Pearl 
Harbor  for  the  Marshall  Islands  with  replacements  for  the 
4th  Marine  Aircraft  Wing.  Arriving  4 February,  the  transport 
unloaded  her  cargo  at  Majuro  and  Kwajelein  and  then  cleared 
10  February  for  Guadalcanal  for  training  in  preparation  for 
the  invasion  of  Okinawa.  The  ship  sailed  for  combat  15  March, 
arriving  off  the  western  beaches  of  Okinawa  on  the  morning 
of  D-Day,  1 April.  Landing  her  troops  that  afternoon.  New 
Kent  sent  a beach  party  ashore  the  next  day  and  then  re- 
mained in  the  transport  area,  subject  to  frequent  enemy  air 
attack,  until  departing  for  Guam  7 April,  sailing  thence  to 
Pearl  Harbor,  arriving  23  April. 

The  attack  transport  remained  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  for 
one  month  and  then  sailed  for  the  west  coast  29  May,  arriving 
Seattle  6 June.  There  the  ship  underwent  overhaul  until  26 
June  when  she  departed  for  Honolulu  to  bring  300  Japanese 
prisoners  to  the  United  States.  Returning  to  San  Francisco  11 
July  1945,  New  Kent  had  her  berthing  compartments  enlarged 
for  more  troops  and  then  sailed  on  the  28th  for  Eniwetok  and 
the  Philippines  to  deliver  cargo.  At  sea  when  Japan  accepted 
surrender  terms,  the  ship  arrived  San  Pedro  Bay,  Leyte  17 
August.  She  remained  in  the  Philippines  transporting  Army 
troops  to  positions  on  Luzon  until  departing  Lingayen  Gulf 
20  September  with  occupation  troops  for  Wakayama,  Japan. 
Arriving  on  the  25th,  the  ship  completed  unloading  the  next 
day  and  sailed  for  Subic  Bay  that  afternoon,  arriving  1 Oc- 
tober. Following  a second  trip  to  Japan  with  occupation 
troops,  15  to  28  October,  New  Kent  sailed  to  Manus,  arriving 
5 November,  where  she  embarked  2000  passengers  for  her 
first  “Magic  Carpet”  voyage,  bringing  the  troops  home 
to  San  Pedro,  Calif.  19  November.  The  transport  made  a 
second  voyage,  to  Guam  from  5 to  21  December,  and  then 
greeted  the  New  Year,  1946,  at  San  Francisco. 

Transiting  the  Panama  Canal  in  mid-March,  she  arrived 
at  Norfolk  on  the  20th  and  for  the  next  year  conducted  am- 
phibious training  exercises  along  the  East  and  Gulf  coasts  and 
in  the  Caribbean.  Decommissioned  29  July  1949,  she  was 
berthed  with  the  Orange,  Texas  Group,  Atlantic  Reserve 
Fleet,  until  recommissioning  10  October  1951.  Then  reassigned 
to  amphibious  training  duty,  she  resumed  exercises  along  the 
shores  of  the  western  Atlantic. 

With  the  exception  of  a voyage  to  Casablanca  in  July  of 
1952,  New  Kent  continued  her  training  operations  until  the 
Spring  of  1954  when,  again  inactivated,  she  returned  to 
Orange,  Texas  12  July,  where  she  remained  until  struck  from 
the  Navy  List  1 October  1958. 

New  Kent  earned  1 battle  star  during  World  War  II. 

New  London 

A southeastern  Connecticut  city  and  port  on  Long  Island 
Sound  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames  River. 

I 

(ScStr:  t.  221;  1.  125';  b.  25';  dph.  7'8'';  dr.  9'6'';  s.  9.5  k.; 
cpl.  47;  a.  1 20-pdr.  P.r.,  4 32-pdrs.) 

New  London,  a wooden,  screw  steamer  built  at  Mystic, 
Conn.,  in  1859,  was  purchased  by  the  Navy  at  New  York  26 
August  1861;  and  commissioned  at  New  York  Navy  Yard  29 
October  1861,  Lt.  Abner  Read  in  command. 

Ordered  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  2 November,  New  London, 
aided  by  R.  R.  Cuyler,  captured  schooner  Olive  laden  with 
lumber  shortly  before  midnight  21  November.  The  next  day, 
but  only  2]/2  hours  later,  she  took  steamboat  Anna  carrying 
turpentine  and  rosin  from  Pascagoula  to  New  Orleans.  About 
dawn  a week  later,  she  took  steamboat  Henry  Lewis  carrying 
sugar  and  molasses;  and  that  afternoon  she  captured  a schooner 
trying  to  slip  through  the  blockade  with  naval  stores  for 
Havana. 

New  London  took  steamer  Advocate  1 December;  and 
schooner  Delight  with  sloops  Empress  and  Osceola  on  the  9th. 
On  the  28th  schooner  Gypsy  became  her  prize.  Not  content  to 
capture  ships,  New  London,  with  Water  Witch  and  Henry 


Lewis,  rounded  out  her  record  on  the  last  day  of  1861  by  send- 
ing a landing  party  ashore  to  capture  Biloxi,  Miss.,  destroying 
a Confederate  battery  and  taking  possession  of  two  guns  and 
schooner  Captain  Spedden. 

On  20  February  1862  a boat  expedition  from  N'ew  London 
landed  on  Cat  Island  and  interned  12  small  sloops  and 
schooners  suspected  of  being  pilot  boats  for  blockade  runners. 

On  4 April,  with  J.  P.  Jackson  and  Hatteras,  New  London 
engaged  C.  S.  Carondelet,  Pamlico,  and  Oregon  while  trans- 
port Lewis  landed  1,200  Union  troops  at  Pass  Christian,  Miss., 
and  destroyed  a Confederate  camp  there.  Boats  from  New 
London  captured  yachts  Comet  and  Algerine  near  New  Basin, 
La.,  2 June.  On  17  June  she  captured  and  destroyed  batteries 
at  North  and  South  passes. 

During  the  ensuing  years  New  London  served  on  blockade 
duty  in  the  gulf,  operating  primarily  off  the  Texas  coast. 
She  and  Cayuga  captured  British  schooner  Tampico  off  Sabine 
Pass,  Tex.,  attempting  to  run  out  laden  with  cotton  3 April 
1863.  On  the  10th,  while  reconnoitering  near  Sabine  City,  a 
boat  crew  from  New  London  captured  a small  sloop.  Among 
the  prisoners  was  Capt.  Charles  Fowler,  CSN,  who  had  com- 
manded C.S.S.  Josiah  Bell  when  the  Southern  warship  took 
Morning  Light  and  Velocity  in  January. 

On  the  18th,  another  boat  expedition  was  surprised  and 
driven  off  by  Southern  troops. 

On  7 July,  with  Monongahela,  New  London  engaged  bat- 
teries below  Donaldsonville,  La.  Three  days  later,  while 
steaming  to  New  Orleans,  the  ship  engaged  Confederate 
batteries  at  White  Hall  Point,  Miss. 

Back  off  the  Texas  coast,  she  captured  schooner  Raton  del 
Nilo  3 December. 

Continuing  to  serve  the  West  Gulf  Blockading  Squadron 
through  the  end  of  the  Civil  War,  New  London  sailed  North 
12  July  1865  and  decommissioned  at  Boston  3 August  1865. 
She  was  sold  at  public  auction  8 September  1865  to  M.  M. 
Comstock.  Redocumented  as  Acushnet  27  December  1865  she 
operated  in  merchant  service  until  1910. 

New  London  County 

A county  in  southeastern  Connecticut. 

(LST-1066:  dp.  1,625;  1.  328';  b.  50';  dr.  11';  s.  12  k.;  cpl. 

266;  a.  8 40mm,  12  20mm;  cl.  LST-511) 

LST-1066  was  laid  down  at  the  Bethlehem  Hingham  Ship- 
yard, Hingham,  Mass.,  18  January  1945;  launched  21  Febru- 
ary 1945;  sponsored  by  Miss  Cynthia  L.  Rowan;  and  com- 
missioned 20  March  1945,  Lt.  E.  J.  Gilman  in  command. 

Following  shakedown  the  newly  designated  flagship  of  LST 
Group  99  departed  New  York  11  May  1945  in  convoy  for  the 
Western  Pacific.  Three  months  later,  having  transited  the 
Panama  Canal,  LST-1066  reached  Leyte,  Philippines  via  the 
Marshall  and  Caroline  Islands.  After  transferring  ammunition 
to  fleet  ships,  she  sailed  18  October  from  Lingayen  Gulf,  Luzon, 
on  the  first  of  two  voyages  transporting  elements  of  the  6th 
Army  to  the  Japanese  home  islands  of  Honshu  and  Shikoku 
for  occupation  duty. 

On  30  November  she  joined  the  procession  of  ships  old  and 
new  steaming  homeward  and  arrived  San  Pedro,  Calif.,  13 
January  1946.  In  March  1946,  placed  out  of  commission  in  the 
reserve,  LST-1066  joined  the  Pacific  Reserve  Fleet  in  Puget 
Sound. 

Though  given  a name.  New  London  County  (LST  1066),  on 
1 July  1955,  the  ship  remained  inactive  until  the  aftermath 
of  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  of  1962.  The  Navy  placed  several 
LSTs  in  commission  in  reserve  and  created  ResLSTRon 
TWO  at  Little  Creek,  Va.  New  London  County  joined  this 
squadron  19  June  1963.  Beaching  and  other  training  exercises 
commenced  in  the  fall  of  1963  and  found  real  application 
during  the  Dominican  Republic  crisis  in  the  spring  of  1965. 
The  escalating  war  in  Vietnam,  a country  with  limited  port 
facilities,  caused  LST-1066  and  her  sister  ships  to  be  placed 
in  full  commission  21  December  1965.  After  a brief  yard 
period  and  some  intensive  refresher  training  at  Pearl  Harbor 
the  squadron  reached  the  Western  Pacific  in  April  1966. 

Home  ported  at  Sasebo,  Japan  this  landing  ship  spent 
much  of  her  time  unloading  supplie.s,  especially  cement,  along 
the  central  coast  of  South  Vietnam.  In  February  1967  new 
orders  directed  the  ship  to  Pusan,  Korea.  There  she  decom- 
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USS  New  Mexico  (BB-40)  anchored  off  Mt.  Fujiyama,  Japan  at  the  close  of  World  War  II. 


missioned  on  the  27th  and  was  turned  over  to  the  Military 
Sea  Transportation  Service  in  whose  service  she  continued  to 
sail  during  1969.  On  13  January  1970,  while  back  off  the  Viet 
Namese  coast,  she  was  damaged  by  an  underwater  explosion. 
She  was  subsequently  towed  to  Da  Nang  for  repairs. 

New  Mexico 

New  Mexico,  the  47th  state,  was  admitted  to  the  United 
States  in  1912. 

(BB-40:  dp.  32,000;  1.  624';  b.  97';  dr.  30';  s.  21  k.;  cpl.  1,084; 
a.  12  14",  14  5",  4 3",  2 21"  tt.;  cl.  New  Mexieo) 

New  Mexieo  (BB-40)  was  laid  down  14  October  1915  by 
the  New  York  Navy  Yard:  launched  13  April  1917;  sponsored 
by  Miss  Margaret  C.  DeBaca,  daughter  of  the  Governor  of 
New  Mexico;  and  commissioned  20  May  1918,  Capt.  Ashley 
H.  Robertson  in  command. 

After  initial  training.  New  Mexico  departed  New  York  15 
January  1919  for  Brest,  France,  to  escort  home  transport 
George  Washington  carrying  President  Woodrow  Wilson  from 
the  Versailles  Peace  Conference,  returning  to  Hampton 
Roads  27  February.  There  on  16  July  she  became  flagship  of 
the  newly-organized  Pacific  Fleet,  and  three  days  later 
sailed  for  the  Panama  Canal  and  San  Pedro,  Calif.,  ar- 
riving 9 August.  The  next  12  years  were  marked  by  frequent 
combined  maneuvers  with  the  Atlantic  Fleet  both  in  the 
Pacific  and  Caribbean  which  included  visits  to  South  American 
ports  and  a 1925  cruise  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

Modernized  and  overhauled  at  Philadelphia  between 
March  1931  and  January  1933,  New  Mexico  returned  to  the 
Pacific  in  October  1934  to  resume  training  exercises  and 
tactical  development  operations.  As  war  threatened,  her  base 
was  Pearl  Harbor  from  6 December  1940  until  20  May  1941, 
when  she  sailed  to  join  the  Atlantic  Fleet  at  Norfolk  16  June 
for  duty  on  neutrality  patrol.  When  the  Japanese  attacked 
Pearl  Harbor,  she  returned  to  the  west  coast,  and  sailed  1 
August  1942  from  San  Francisco  to  prepare  in  Hawaii  for 
action.  Between  6 December  and  22  March  1943,  she  sailed 
to  escort  troop  transports  to  the  Fijis,  then  patrolled  the 
southwest  Pacific,  returning  to  Pearl  Harbor  to  prepare  for 
the  campaign  against  the  Japanese  in  the  Aleutians.  On  17 
May  she  arrived  Adak,  her  base  while  serving  on  the  blockade 
of  Attu,  and  on  21  July  she  joined  in  the  massive  bombard- 
ment of  Kiska  that  forced  its  evacuation  a week  later. 

After  refitting  at  Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard,  New  Mexico 
returned  to  Pearl  Harbor  25  October  to  rehearse  the  a.ssault 
on  the  Gilbert  Islands.  During  the  invasion,  begun  20  No- 
vember, she  pounded  Butaritari,  guarded  transports  during 
their  night  withdrawals  from  the  islands,  and  provided  anti- 
aircraft cover  during  unloading  operations,  as  well  as  screen- 
ing carriers.  She  returned  to  Pearl  Harbor  5 December. 

Underway  with  the  Marshall  Islands  assault  force  12  Janu- 
ary 1944,  New  Mexico  bombarded  Kwajalein  and  Ebeye  31 
January  and  1 February,  then  replenished  at  Majuro.  She 


blasted  Wotie  20  February  and  Kavieng,  New  Ireland  20 
March,  then  visited  Sydney  before  arriving  in  the  Solomons 
in  May  to  rehearse  the  Marianas  operation. 

New  Mexico  bombarded  Tinian  14  June,  Saipan  15  June, 
and  Guam  16  June,  and  twice  helped  drive  off  enemy  air 
attacks  18  June.  She  protected  transports  off  the  Marianas 
while  the  carrier  task  force  spelled  the  doom  of  Japanese 
naval  aviation  in  its  great  victory,  the  Battle  of  the  Philip- 
pine Sea,  19-20  June.  New  Mexico  excorted  transports  to 
Eniwetok,  then  sailed  9 July  guarding  escort  carriers  until 
12  July,  when  her  guns  opened  on  Guam  in  preparation  for 
the  landings  21  July.  Until  30  July  she  blasted  enemy  positions 
and  installations  on  the  island. 

Overhauled  at  Bremerton  August  to  October,  New  Mexico 
arrived  in  Leyte  Gulf  22  November  to  cover  the  movement 
of  reinforcement  and  supply  convoys,  firing  in  the  almost 
daily  air  attacks  over  the  Gulf,  as  the  Japanese  posed  desperate 
resistance  to  the  reconquest  of  the  Philippines.  She  left  Leyte 
Gulf  2 December  for  the  Palaus,  where  she  joined  a force 
eovering  the  Mindoro-bound  assault  convoy.  Again  she  sent 
up  antiaircraft  fire  as  invasion  troops  stormed  ashore  15 
December,  providing  cover  for  two  days  until  sailing  for  the 
Palaus. 

Her  next  operation  was  the  invasion  of  Luzon,  fought  under 
a sky  full  of  would-be  suicide  planes,  against  whom  she  was 
almost  continually  at  general  quarters.  She  fired  prelanding 
bombardment  6 January  1945,  and  that  day  took  a suicide 
hit  on  her  bridge  which  killed  her  commanding  officer.  Captain 
R.  W.  Fleming,  and  29  others  of  her  crew,  with  87  injured. 
Her  guns  remained  in  action  as  she  repaired  damage,  and  she 
was  still  in  action  9 January  as  troops  went  ashore. 

After  repairs  at  Pearl  Harbor,  New  Mexico  arrived  at  Ulithi 
to  stage  for  the  invasion  of  Okinawa,  sailing  21  March  with  a 
heavy  fire  support  group.  Her  guns  opened  on  Okinawa  26 
March,  and  were  not  silent  until  17  April  as  she  gave  every 
aid  to  troops  engaged  ashore.  Again  on  21  and  29  April  she 
opened  fire,  and  on  11  May  she  destroyed  8 suicide  boats. 
While  approaching  her  berth  in  Hagushi  anchorage  just  after 
sunset  12  May,  New  Mexico  was  attacked  by  two  suicides; 
one  plunged  into  her,  the  other  managed  to  hit  her  with  his 
bomb.  She  was  set  on  fire,  and  54  of  her  men  were  killed,  with 
119  wounded.  Swift  action  extinguished  the  fires  within  half 
an  hour,  and  on  28  May  she  departed  for  repairs  at  Leyte, 
followed  by  rehearsals  for  the  planned  invasion  of  the  Japa- 
nese home  islands.  Word  of  the  war’s  end  reached  her  at  Saipan 
15  August,  and  next  day  she  sailed  for  Okinawa  to  join  the 
occupation  force.  She  entered  Sagami  Wan  27  August  to 
support  the  airborne  occupation  of  Atsugi  Airfield,  then 
next  day  passed  into  Tokyo  Bay  to  witness  the  surrender  2 
September. 

New  Mexico  was  homeward  bound  6 September,  calling  at 
Okinawa,  Pearl  Harbor,  and  the  Panama  Canal  before  arriving 
Boston  17  October.  There  she  decommissioned  19  July  1946. 
She  was  sold  for  scrapping  13  October  1947  to  Lipsett,  Inc., 
New  York  City. 

New  Mexico  received  6 battle  stars  for  World  War  II  service. 
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New  National 

A former  name  retained. 

(SwStr:  t.  1,000;  a.  1 12-pdr.  r.) 

New  National,  a wooden  side-wheel  steamer,  was  seized  by 
Union  gunboats  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  6 June  1862,  after  they 
had  destroyed  the  Confederate  River  Defense  Fleet. 

Placed  in  service  as  a transport.  First  Master  A.  M.  Grant 
in  command,  for  the  War  Department’s  Western  Flotilla, 
New  National  carried  troops  in  a joint  expedition  to  St. 
Charles,  Ark.,  where  they  landed  17  June,  stormed  Southern 
earthworks,  and  won  control  of  the  White  River  for  the 
Union  fleet. 

Transferred  from  the  War  Department  to  the  Navy  30 
September  1862,  New  National  served  as  a receiving  ship  and 
as  a mail  and  supply  boat  for  the  Mississippi  Squadron. 

Returned  to  her  owner,  Pearson  Montgomery,  at  the  inter- 
vention of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Chase,  21  March  1863, 
she  was  simultaneously  chartered  by  the  Navy  and  kept  in 
service. 

After  the  fall  of  Vicksburg,  she  participated  in  the  expedi- 
tion which  captured  Yazoo  City,  Miss.,  13  July  1863. 

Following  service  maintaining  Union  communication  and 
supply  lines  on  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries  through 
the  end  of  the  Civil  War,  New  National  decommissioned  at 
Mound  City,  111.,  12  April  1865  and  was  returned  to  her 
owner. 

New  Orleans 

Largest  city  of  Louisiana,  New  Orleans  was  the  scene  of 
Andrew  Jackson’s  great  victory  at  the  close  of  the  War  of 
1812,  in  which  small  naval  forces  under  Commodore  David 
Patterson  played  a large  role;  and  of  a key  naval  action  in 
the  Civil  War,  in  which  Admiral  David  Farragut  opened  the 
southern  Mississippi  to  Union  forces. 


(SL:  t.  2,805;  1.  204'  (keel);  b.  56';  a.  63  long  32-pdrs.,  24 
32-pdrs.) 

New  Orleans,  a ship-of-the-line,  was  laid  down  in  January 
1815  by  Henry  Eckford  and  Adam  and  Noah  Brown  at 
Sacketts  Harbor,  N.Y.  Her  building  was  halted  upon  con- 


clusion of  peace  with  Great  Britain,  and  she  remained  on 
the  stocks,  housed  over,  until  sold  24  September  1883  to  H. 
Wilkinson,  Jr.,  of  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


New  Orleans,  a floating  battery,  was  fitted  out  at  New 
Orleans,  La.,  by  the  Confederates  in  1861.  See  DANFS  II, 
552. 

I 

(C:  dp.  3,769;  1.  354'5";  b.  43'9";  dr.  18';  s.  20  k.;  cpl.  366; 

a.  6 6",  4 4.7",  10  6-pdrs.,  8 1-pdrs.,  2 .30  cal.,  3 18"  tt.; 
cl.  New  Orleans) 

The  first  New  Orleans,  a protected  cruiser,  was  laid  down  in 
1895  as  Amazonas  for  the  Brazilian  Navy  by  Armstrong, 
Mitchell  and  Co.,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  England;  launched  4 
December  1896;  purchased  by  the  U.S.  Navy  while  building 
16  March  1898:  and  commissioned  18  March  1898  at  Graves- 
end, England,  Lt.  Comdr.  Arthur  P.  Nazro  in  command. 

New  Orleans  sailed  27  March  1898  to  fit  out  at  New  York 
for  service  in  the  Spanish-American  War.  She  left  Norfolk  17 
May  and  joined  the  Flying  Squadron  off  Santiago  de  Cuba 
30  May.  Next  afternoon,  with  Massachusetts  and  Iowa,  she 
reconnoitered  the  harbor,  exchanging  fire  with  Spanish  ships 
and  batteries.  After  joining  in  the  bombardment  of  the 
batteries  at  the  entrance  to  the  harbor  6 and  16  June,  New 
Orleans  sailed  to  coal  at  Key  West,  and  was  thus  absent  during 
the  Battle  of  Santiago  3 July. 

Through  the  summer  New  Orleans  cruised  on  blockade 
between  San  Juan,  P.R.,  and  Guantanomo  Bay,  Cuba,  cap- 
turing French  blockade  runner  Olinde  Rodrigues  17  July.  She 
arrived  Philadelphia  20  October  for  the  Peace  Jubilee,  then 
prepared  at  New  York  to  launch  her  peacetime  service  with  a 
visit  to  New  Orleans  16-29  May  1899.  After  summer  exercises 
off  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  she  sailed  from  New  York  21  October 
to  join  the  Asiatic  Fleet.  She  called  at  the  Azores  and  Port 
Said,  passed  through  the  Suez  Canal,  and  reached  Manila  21 
December.  For  the  next  5 years,  as  flagship  of  the  Cruiser 
Squadron,  U.S.  Asiatic  Fleet,  she  cruised  the  Philippines  and 
the  China  coast.  Relieved  by  Baltimore,  she  departed  Cavite 
27  December  1904  for  Mare  Island,  arriving  27  January  1905 
to  decommission  6 February  1905. 


Ship-of-the-line  New  Orleans  on  the  stocks  with  a portion  of  the  boathouse  remaining,  Sackett’s  Harbor,  Ontario,  N.Y.  Said  to 
have  been  “run  up”  in  42  days,  construction  ceased  when  peace  with  England  came  in  March  1815.  She  remained  on  the 
building  ways  until  sold,  24  September  1883. 
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USS  New  Orleans  (CA-32),  Elliott  Bay,  Washington,  30  July  1943. 


Recommissioning  15  November  1909,  New  Orleans  returned 
to  Asiatic  duty  at  Yokohama  25  April  1910.  She  cruised  the 
Orient  until  returning  to  Bremerton  14  February  1912  and 
going  into  reserve.  Again  in  full  commission  31  December 
1913,  New  Orleans  patrolled  the  west  coast  of  Mexico  during 
the  tense  spring  of  1914,  then  trained  the  Washington  State 
Naval  Militia  through  the  summer,  returning  to  Mexican 
waters  in  the  fall.  Upon  American  entry  into  World  War  I, 
she  was  overhauled  at  Puget  Sound,  and  sailed  for  the  Panama 
Canal  and  the  East  Coast,  arriving  Hampton  Roads  27 
August  1917. 

New  Orleans  escorted  convoys  from  New  York  City  to 
ocean  rendezvous  with  destroyer  escorts  off  the  British  Isles 
and  the  French  coast  until  16  January  1918,  when  she  cleared 
New  York  for  the  Asiatic  Station.  She  reached  Yokohama 
from  Honolulu  and  Panama  13  March,  cruised  to  China, 
and  the  Philippines,  and  from  17  July  to  20  December  1919 
was  station  ship  at  Vladivostok,  Russia  supporting  the  Allied 
force  in  Siberia. 

After  repairs  at  Cavite,  New  Orleans  returned  to  Vladivo- 
stok to  resume  her  service  for  the  Allied  Expeditionary  Force 
20  May  to  27  September  1920.  During  further  cruising  with 
the  Asiatic  Fleet  she  was  redesignated  CL-22  on  8 August 
1921,  then  completed  her  service  at  Vladivostok  14  February 
to  17  August  1922.  She  returned  to  Mare  Island  23  September, 
decommissioned  there  16  November  1922,  and  was  struck 
from  the  Navy  List  13  November  1929.  She  was  sold  for 
scrapping  11  February  1930. 

II 

(CA-32:  dp.  9,950;  1.  588'2";  b.  61'9";  dr.  19'5";  s.  32.7  k.; 

cpl.  708;  a.  9 8",  8 5",  8 .50  cal.  mg.;  cl.  New  Orleans) 

The  second  New  Orleans  (CA-32),  formerly  CL-32,  was 
laid  down  14  March  1931  by  New  York  Navy  Yard;  launched 
12  April  1933;  sponsored  by  Miss  Cora  S.  Jahncke,  daughter 
of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy;  and  commissioned  15 
February  1934,  Captain  Allen  B.  Reed  in  command. 

New  Orleans  made  a shakedown  cruise  to  Northern  Europe 
in  May  and  June  1934,  returning  to  New  York  28  June.  On 
5 July  she  sailed  to  rendezvous  with  Houston,  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  embarked,  for  a cruise  through  the 
Panama  Canal  and  an  exercise  with  airship  Macon  and  her 
brood  of  aircraft  off  California.  The  cruise  ended  at  Astoria, 
Oreg.,  2 August,  and  New  Orleans  sailed  at  once  for  Panama 
and  Cuba.  New  Orleans  exercised  off  New  England  into  1935, 
then  visited  her  namesake  city  while  en  route  to  join  Cruiser 
Division  6 in  operations  in  the  eastern  Pacific  for  over  a year. 


She  returned  to  New  York  from  20  August  to  7 December, 
1936  and  was  once  more  in  the  Pacific  early  in  1937.  Aside 
from  winter  training  in  the  Caribbean  early  in  1939,  she  served 
out  of  California  ports  until  joining  the  Hawaiian  Detachment 
12  October  1939  for  exercises,  training,  and,  as  war  drew  close, 
vigilant  patrol. 

Moored  in  Pearl  Harbor  7 December  1941,  New  Orleans 
was  taking  power  and  light  from  the  dock,  her  engines  under 
repair.  With  yard  power  out  during  the  attack.  New  Orleans’ 
engineers  fought  to  raise  steam,  working  by  flashlight,  while 
on  deck  men  fired  on  the  Japanese  attackers  with  rifles  and 
pistols.  Though  guns  had  to  be  worked  by  hand,  within  10 
minutes  all  her  AA  batteries  were  in  action.  A number  of  her 
crew  were  injured  when  a fragmentation  bomb  exploded  close 
aboard. 

The  cruiser  convoyed  troops  to  Palmyra  and  Johnston ; she 
then  returned  to  San  Francisco  13  January  1942  for  engineer- 
ing repairs  and  installation  of  new  search  radar  and  20mm 
guns.  She  sailed  12  February  commanding  the  escort  for  a 
troop  convoy  to  Brisbane;  from  Australia  she  screened  a 
convoy  to  Noumea,  and  returned  to  Pearl  Harbor  to  join 
TF  11. 

TF  11  sortied  15  April  to  join  the  Yorklown  task  force 
southwest  of  the  New  Hebrides.  It  was  this  joint  force,  to- 
gether with  a cruiser-destroyer  group,  which  won  the  great 
Battle  of  the  Coral  Sea  7-8  May,  driving  back  a southward 
thrust  of  the  Japanese  which  threatened  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  and  their  seaborne  life  lines.  This  mighty  duel  of 
carrier  aircraft  was  not  without  price;  Lexington  was  mortally 
wounded  and  New  Orleans  stood  by,  her  men  diving  overboard 
to  rescue  survivors  and  her  boat  crews  closing  the  burning 
carrier,  oblivious  to  the  dangers  of  flying  debris  and  exploding 
ordnance  as  they  saved  580  of  Lexington’s  crew  who  were 
landed  at  Noumea.  New  Orleans  then  patrolled  the  eastern 
Solomons  until  sailing  to  replenish  at  Pearl  Harbor. 

New  Orleans  sailed  28  May  screening  Enterprise,  to  sur- 
prise the  Japanese  in  the  Battle  of  Midway.  On  2 June, 
she  made  rendezvous  with  the  Yorktown  force,  and  two  days 
later  joined  battle.  Three  of  the  4 Japanese  carriers  were 
sunk  by  hits  scored  in  the  dive  bomber  attacks;  the  fourth 
went  down  later,  but  not  before  her  dive  bombers  had  damaged 
Yorktown  so  badly  she  had  to  be  abandoned.  New  Orleans, 
veteran  of  the  battle  that  halted  Japanese  expansion  south- 
ward, had  now  played  a significant  role  protecting  her  carrier 
in  the  great  victory  that  turned  back  Japan’s  eastward  move- 
ment and  heavily  crippled  her  naval  air  arm  in  a decisive 
battle. 
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Again  New  Orleans  replenished  at  Pearl  Harbor,  sailing  7 
July  to  rendezvous  off  Fiji  for  the  invasion  of  the  Solomons, 
during  which  she  screened  Saratoga.  Fighting  off  vicious  enemy 
air  attacks  24-25  August,  New  Orleans  aided  the  Marines 
holding  the  precious  toehold  on  Guadalcanal,  as  a Japanese 
landing  expedition  was  turned  back  in  the  Battle  of  the 
Eastern  Solomons.  When  Saratoga  was  torpedoed  31  August, 
New  Orleans  guarded  her  passage  to  Pearl  Harbor,  arriving 
21  September. 

With  the  repaired  carrier.  New  Orleans  sailed  to  Fiji  early 
in  November,  then  proceeded  to  Espiritu  Santo,  arriving  27 
November  to  return  to  action  in  the  Solomons.  With  four 
other  cruisers  and  six  destroyers  she  fought  in  the  Battle 
of  Tassafaronga  on  the  night  of  30  November,  engaging  a 
Japanese  destroyer  transport  force.  When  flagship  Minneapolis 
was  struck  by  two  torpedoes.  New  Orleans,  next  astern, 
was  forced  to  sheer  away  to  avoid  collision,  and  ran  into 
the  track  of  a torpedo  which  ripped  off  her  bow.  Bumping 
down  the  ship’s  port  side,  the  severed  bow  punched  several 
holes  in  New  Orleans’  hull.  A fifth  of  her  length  gone,  slowed 
to  2 knots,  and  blazing  forward,  the  ship  fought  for  sur- 
vival. Individual  acts  of  heroism  and  self-sacrifice  along  with 
skillful  seamanship  kept  her  afloat,  and  under  her  own  power 
she  entered  Tulagi  Harbor  near  daybreak  1 December. 
Camouflaging  their  ship  from  air  attack,  the  crew  jury-rigged 
a bow  of  coconut  logs,  and  11  days  later  New  Orleans  sailed 
to  replace  a damaged  propeller  and  make  other  repairs  in 
Sydney,  Australia,  arriving  24  December.  On  7 March  1943, 
she  was  underway  for  Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard,  where  a new 
bow  was  fitted  and  all  battle  damage  repaired. 

Returning  to  Pearl  Harbor  31  August  for  combat  training. 
New  Orleans  next  joined  a cruiser-destroyer  force  to  bombard 
W'ake,  ,5-6  October,  repulsing  a Japanese  torpedo-plane 
attack.  Her  next  sortie  from  Pearl  Harbor  came  10  November 
when  she  sailed  to  fire  preinvasion  bombardment  in  the 
Gilberts  20  November,  then  to  screen  carriers  striking  the 
eastern  Marshalls  4 December.  In  aerial  attacks  that  day, 
the  new  Lexington,  namesake  of  the  carrier  whose  men 
New  Orleans  had  pulled  from  the  Coral  Sea,  was  torpedoed, 
and  New  Orleans  guarded  her  successful  retirement  to  repairs 
at  Pearl  Harbor,  arriving  9 December. 

From  29  January  1944,  New  Orleans  fired  on  targets  in 
the  Marshalls,  hitting  air  installations  and  shipping  as  the 
Navy  took  Kwajalein.  She  fueled  at  Majuro,  then  sailed  11 
February  to  join  the  fast  carriers  in  a raid  on  Truk,  Japanese 
bastion  in  the  Carolines  17-18  February.  While  air  strikes 
were  flown.  New  Orleans  with  other  warships  circled  the  atoll 
to  catch  escaping  ships;  the  task  force’s  combined  gunfire 
sank  a light  cruiser,  a destroyer,  a trawler,  and  a submarine 
cha.ser.  The  force  sailed  on  to  hit  the  Marianas,  then  returned 
to  Majuro  and  Pearl  Harbor. 

The  carriers,  with  New  Orleans  in  escort,  again  heaped 
destruction  on  targets  in  the  Carolines  late  in  March,  then  in 
April  sailed  south  to  support  Allied  landings  at  Hollandia, 
New  Guinea.  There  22  April  a disabled  Yorkiown  plane  flew 
into  New  Orleans’  mainmast,  hitting  gun  mounts  as  it  fell  into 
the  sea.  The  ship  was  sprayed  with  gas  as  the  plane  exploded 
on  hitting  the  water;  one  crewmember  was  lost,  another 
badly  injured,  but  New  Orleans  continued  in  action,  patrolling 
and  plane  guarding  off  New  Guinea,  then  joining  in  further 
raids  on  Truk  and  Satawan,  which  she  bombarded  30  April. 
She  returned  to  Majuro  4 Alay. 

Preparations  were  made  in  the  Marshalls  for  the  invasion 
of  the  Marianas,  for  which  New  Orleans  sortied  from  Kwajalein 
10  June.  She  bombarded  Saipan  15  and  16  June,  then  joined 
the  screen  protecting  carriers  as  they  prepared  to  meet  the 
Japanese  Mobile  Fleet  in  the  Battle  of  the  Philippine  Sea.  In 
this  last  major  carrier  combat  the  Japanese  were  able  to 
mount,  American  naval  aviators  and  submariners  sank  three 
enemy  carriers  and  destroyed  almost  every  aircraft  launched 
against  them,  395  in  all.  The  few  enemy  planes  which  pene- 
trated to  the  American  carriers  were  shot  down  by  New  Orleans 
and  other  escorts.  The  Marianas  operation  continued,  and 
Japanese  naval  aviation  was  virtually  nonexistent  after  this 
great  victory  of  19-20  June. 

New  Orleans  made  patrols  and  bombardments  on  Saipan 
and  Tinian  into  August,  returned  to  Eniwetok  the  13th,  and 
sailed  the  28th  for  carrier  raids  on  the  Bonins,  bombardments 
of  Iwo  Jima  1-2  September,  and  direct  air  support  for  the 


invasion  of  the  Palaus.  After  reprovisioning  at  Alanus,  the 
task  force  assaulted  Okinawa,  Formosa,  and  Northern  Luzon, 
destroying  Japanese  land-based  aviation  which  otherwise 
would  have  threatened  the  landings  on  Leyte  20  October. 
The  carriers  continued  to  send  raids  aiding  troops  ashore,  as 
they  prepared  to  meet  the  Japanese,  who  were  sending  almost 
every  surface  ship  left  afloat  in  one  great  effort  to  break  up 
the  Philippines  operation.  New  Orleans  guarded  her  carriers 
as  they  joined  in  the  great  Battle  for  Leyte  Gulf,  first  attack- 
ing the  Japanese  Southern  Force  24  October,  then  raiding  the 
Center  Force  in  the  Sibuyan  Sea,  and  next  destroying  the 
Japanese  Northern  Force  of  decoy  carriers  in  the  Battle  off 
Cape  Engano.  The  carriers  then  sped  south  to  aid  the  gallant 
escort  carriers  holding  off  the  powerful  Japanese  battleship- 
cruiser  force  in  the  Battle  off  Samar.  A stunning  American 
victory  was  followed  by  strikes  against  the  retreating  Japa- 
nese remnant. 

After  replenishing  at  Ulithi,  New  Orleans  guarded  carriers 
during  raids  throughout  the  Philippines  in  preparation  for 
the  invasion  of  Mindoro,  then  late  in  December  sailed  for  a 
Mare  Island  overhaul,  followed  by  training  in  Hawaii.  She 
returned  to  Ulithi  18  April  1945,  and  two  days  later  departed 
to  give  direct  gunfire  support  at  Okinawa,  arriving  23  April. 
Here  she  dueled  with  shore  batteries  and  fired  directly  against 
the  enemy  lines.  After  nearly  two  months  on  station,  she  sailed 
to  replenish  and  repair  in  the  Philippines,  and  was  at  Subic 
Bay  when  hostilities  ceased. 

New  Orleans  sailed  28  August  with  a cruiser-destroyer 
force  to  ports  of  China  and  Korea.  She  covered  the  internment 
of  Japanese  ships  at  Tsingtao,  the  evacuation  of  liberated 
Allied  prisoners-of-war,  and  the  landing  of  troops  in  Korea 
and  China,  until  sailing  17  November  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Peking  River,  carrying  veterans  homeward  bound.  More 
returning  troops  came  aboard  at  Sasebo,  and  all  were  dis- 
embarked at  San  Francisco  8 December.  After  similar  duty 
took  her  to  Guam  in  January  1946,  she  sailed  through  the 
Panama  Canal  for  a 10-day  visit  to  her  namesake  city,  then 
steamed  to  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard,  arriving  12  March. 
There  she  decommissioned  10  February  1947  and  lay  in  reserve 
until  struck  from  the  Navy  List  1 March  1959  and  sold  for 
scrapping  22  September  1959  to  Boston  Metals  Co.,  Baltimore, 
Md. 

New  Orleans  received  16  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Ill 

(LPH-11;  dp.  18,300;  1.  592';  b.  84';  dr.  26';  s.  20  k.;  cpl. 

528;  a.  8 3";  cl.  Iwo  Jima) 

The  third  New  Orleans  was  laid  down  1 March  1966  at  the 
Philadelphia  Naval  Shipyard,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  launched  3 
February  1968  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Arthur  A.  de  la  Houssaye 
and  commissioned  16  November  1968,  Captain  G.  M.  Even 
in  command. 

New  Uncle  Sam 

A former  name  retained. 


Screw  steamer.  New  Uncle  Sam  was  renamed  Black  Hawk 
iq.v.)  on  13  December  1862,  shortly  after  being  purchased. 

New  York 

New  York,  the  11th  of  the  original  13  states,  ratified  the 
Constitution  26  July  1788. 

I 

(Gon:  cpl.  45;  a.  1 long  12-pdr.,  2 9-pdrs.,  8 swivels) 

The  first  New  York  was  a gondola  built  by  Gen.  Benedict 
Arnold’s  American  troops  on  Lake  Champlain  at  Skenes- 
borough,  N.Y.  in  the  summer  of  1776. 

Originally  commanded  by  a Capt.  Lee,  the  new  gondola 
was  turned  over  to  a Capt.  Reed  when  Lee,  probably  due  to 
illness,  was  unable  to  sail  with  General  Arnold’s  little  fleet  as 
it  got  under  way  from  Crown  Point  24  August.  New  York 
accompanied  the  flotilla  up  the  lake,  stopped  at  Willsborough 
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USS  New  Orleans  (LPH-11)  in  Delaware  Bay,  10  December  1968. 


1 September  to  repair  damage  suffered  during  a .severe  storm 
and  was  at  Isle  la  Motte  on  the  18th.  On  the  23rd  the  Ameri- 
can ships  retired  into  a defensive  position  between  Valcour 
Island  and  the  New  York  shore  to  await  the  British.  Capt. 
Thomas  Pringle,  R.N.,  got  his  ships  under  way  4 October.  A 
week  later  on  the  morning  of  the  11th,  the  two  forces  met  in 
the  Battle  of  Valcour  Island  which  resulted  in  a tactical  Ameri- 
can defeat  but  was  a great  strategic  victory  for  the  patriots’ 
cause.  Battered  during  the  action  off  Valcour  Island,  Arnold’s 
ships  slipped  through  the  hands  of  the  British  fleet  and  retired 
south  up  the  Lake  toward  Crown  Point.  About  noon  on  the 
13th,  the  British  fleet  pulled  within  range  of  the  Americans 
and  opened  fire.  Arnold’s  flotilla  fought  defiantly  for  over  two 
hours  before  their  shattered  condition  forced  him  to  run  his 
ships  ashore  in  a little  creek  about  10  miles  from  Crown  Point 
and  burn  them.  With  his  men,  he  then  retired  through  the 
woods  to  Crown  Point. 

But  the  little  fleet  had  served  the  American  cause  well.  Its 
presence  on  the  lake  had  delayed  the  British  drive  from 
Canada  to  cut  the  American  colonies  in  two,  while  the  red- 
coats were  building  their  own  fleet.  After  the  Battle  of  Val- 
cour Island,  winter  was  too  close  to  permit  them  to  begin  the 
campaign.  Thus  New  York  and  her  plucky  little  sister  ships 
had  bought  the  Americans  a year  to  prepare  for  the  onslaught 
— a year  which  made  possible  their  stirring  victory  at 
Saratoga. 

II 

(Fr:  t.  1,130;  1.  145'5”;  b.  38'1";  dr.  1T9";  cpl.  340;  a.  26 
18  pdr.,  10  9-pdr.) 

The  second  New  York,  a 36-gun  frigate,  was  built  by  public 
subscription  by  the  citizens  of  New  York  for  the  United 
States  Government;  laid  down  in  August  1798  by  Peck  and 
Carpenter,  New  York  City;  launched  24  April  1800;  and  com- 
missioned in  October  1800,  Captain  Richard  V.  Morris  in 
command. 

One  of  the  group  of  five  frigates  built  by  the  States  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  supplement  the  original  six  provided 
for  by  the  Act  of  17  March  1794,  New  York  entered  the  Navy 
when  the  “quasi-war”  with  France  was  being  fought  in  the 
Atlantic  and  Caribbean  where  French  warships  preyed  on 
American  commerce.  Departing  New  York  22  October  1800, 
the  ship  sailed  for  the  Caribbean,  convoying  brig  Amazon  and 
her  cargo  to  Martinique  and  then  sailing  to  St.  Kitts,  arriving 
6 December  to  meet  frigate  President  there  and  receive  orders. 
Putting  to  sea  the  next  day.  New  York  cruised  the  waters 
near  Guadaloupe  on  patrol  protecting  U.S.  merchant  ships 
until  forced  to  return  to  St.  Kitts  31  December  by  a bad  out- 
break of  fever  among  her  crew.  The  frigate  remained  in  the 
West  Indies  port,  putting  the  forty  sickest  men  ashore  and 
recruiting  others  to  replace  them  until  sailing  in  mid-January 


1801  to  resume  station  on  watchful  patrol  against  those 
French  ships,  both  naval  vessels  and  privateers,  which  had 
been  attacking  Yankee  merchant  ships  trading  with  the 
British  West  Indies. 

With  the  ratification  of  the  Pinckney  Treaty  with  France 
3 February,  she  was  ordered  to  return  home  23  March  and 
arrived  at  New  York  in  late  April,  remaining  there  until 
sailing  to  Washington  in  mid-May.  New  York  was  placed  in 
ordinary  at  Washington  Navy  Yard  as  part  of  the  reserve 
naval  force  provided  for  in  the  Peace  Establishment  Act  of 
1801.  The  frigate’s  day  to  day  patrolling  performed  an  in- 
valuable service  to  the  nation,  not  only  protecting  American 
commerce,  but  also  helping  to  establish  the  United  States 
Navy  as  a force  to  be  reckoned  with.  As  part  of  the  infant 
Navy,  New  York  had,  as  President  John  Adams  told  Congress 
of  the  Navy’s  actions,  “raised  us  in  our  own  esteem;  and 
effected  to  the  extent  of  our  expectations,  the  objects  for 
which  it  was  created.” 

The  frigate  recommissioned  14  August  1802,  Captain 
James  Barron  in  command,  to  meet  another  crisis  facing  the 
young  United  States.  The  small  Moorish  kingdoms  on  the 
Barbary  Coast  of  North  Africa  were  attacking  American 
ships,  killing  and  imprisoning  crewmen  and  stealing  cargo, 
while  demanding  high  monetary  tribute  as  their  price  for  end- 
ing these  piratical  acts.  In  response  to  this  challenge,  the  U.S. 
sent  a naval  squadron  to  the  Mediterranean  in  May  1801  to 
protect  the  nation’s  interests,  and  on  14  November  1802, 
New  York  sailed  from  Washington  Navy  Yard  to  reinforce 
that  squadron.  Arriving  Gibraltar  6 April  1803,  she  met  the 
squadron  there  and  became  its  flagship  when  Conimodore 
Richard  Morris,  her  first  captain,  broke  his  broad  pennant 
from  the  frigate’s  yardarm. 

The  squadron  sailed  11  April  for  Tripoli  to  confront  the 
Bashaw  with  a strong  show  of  American  force.  En  route  25 
April,  a powder  explosion  on  board  New  York  killed  four  men 
and  damaged  the  ship,  forcing  the  squadron  to  put  into  Malta 
1 to  19  May  while  she  effected  repairs.  Arriving  off  Tripoli 
on  the  22nd,  the  squadron  remained  there  attempting  ne- 
gotiations with  the  Bashaw.  Following  two  brief  engage- 
ments, 22  and  27  May  in  which  the  American  ships’  over- 
whelming fire  drove  off  attacking  Tripolitan  gunboats,  the 
talks  seemed  to  bear  fruit.  On  9 June,  a tentative  treaty  was 
agreed  to  on  the  condition  that  the  U.S.  ships  would  immedi- 
ately leave  the  harbor.  Commodore  Morris,  following  these 
terms,  sailed  in  New  York  the  next  day,  leaving  the  rest  of  the 
squadron  on  guard  off  the  coast  to  follow  later,  little  realizing 
that  the  treacherous  Bashaw  would  resume  his  piratical  ac- 
tivities as  soon  as  the  American  presence  was  gone. 

Sailing  to  Malta  14  June,  New  York  received  the  17-gun 
salute  of  Vice  Admiral  Horatio  Nelson  and  the  British  Fleet 
at  Valetta.  The  frigate  remained  there  replenishing  and 
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USS  New  York,  Armored  Cruiser  No.  2 in  the  early  1900’s.  Later  renamed  Saratoga  and  then  Rochester. 


allowing  her  crew  to  see  the  sights  of  the  island  until  sail- 
ing for  Gibraltar  8 July  by  way  of  Naples  and  Malaga  and 
arriving  14  September.  There  she  met  Commodore  Edward 
Preble  and  his  squadron,  sent  to  relieve  Commodore  Morris. 
On  the  day  of  her  arrival,  Captain  John  Rodgers  came 
aboard  to  relieve  Commodore  Morris  of  command  of  New 
York  and  following  one  month  in  port,  the  warship  sailed 
for  home.  Stopping  at  Tunis  for  supplies  4 Novernber,  she 
returned  to  Washington  Navy  Yard  9 December  1803  and 
was  immediately  placed  in  ordinary. 

There  New  York  remained  for  the  next  eleven  years.  The 
frigate  was  burned  by  the  British  in  the  capture  of  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  24  August  1814. 


(SL:  t.  2,663;  1.  197T";  b.  53';  dr.  22') 

New  York,  a 74-gun  ship  of  the  line,  was  authorized  29 
April  1816  and  laid  down  in  March  1820  at  Norfolk  Navy 
Yard,  Norfolk,  Va.  She  was  never  launched  and  was  burnt 
on  the  stocks  at  Norfolk  21  April  1861  by  Union  forces  to 
prevent  her  capture  by  Confederate  troops. 

III 

Screw  sloop  Ontario  (q.v.)  was  renamed  New  York  15  May 
1869. 

IV 

(ACR-2:  dp.  8,150;  1.  384';  b.  64'10";  dr.  23'3";  s.  21  k.;  a. 

6 8",  12  4",  8 6",  4 1-pdrs.,  3 14"  tt.) 

The  fourth  New  York,  an  armored  cruiser  authorized  by 
Congress  in  1888,  was  laid  down  19  September  1890  by  Wil- 
liam Cramp  and  Sons,  Philadelphia;  launched  2 December 
1891;  sponsored  by  Miss  Helen  Page;  and  commissioned  at 
Philadelphia  1 August  1893,  Capt.  John  Philip  in  command. 

Assigned  to  the  South  Atlantic  Squadron,  New  York  de- 
parted New  York  Harbor  27  December  1893  for  Rio  de 
Janeiro;  arriving  Taipu  Beach  in  January  1894,  she  remained 
there  until  heading  home  23  March,  via  Nicaragua  and  the 
West  Indies.  Transferred  to  the  North  Atlantic  Squadron  in 
August,  the  cruiser  returned  to  West  Indian  waters  for  winter 
exercises  and  was  commended  for  her  aid  during  a fire  that 
threatened  to  destroy  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad. 

Returning  to  New  York,  the  cruiser  joined  the  European 
Squadron  in  1895  and  steamed  to  Kiel,  where  she  represented 


the  United  States  at  the  opening  of  the  Kiel  Canal.  Rejoining 
the  North  Atlantic  Squadron,  New  York  operated  off  Fort 
Monroe,  Charleston,  and  New  York  through  1897. 

New  York  departed  Fort  Monroe  17  January  1898  for  Key 
West.  After  the  declaration  of  war  in  April,  New  York  steamed 
to  Cuba  and  bombarded  the  defenses  at  Matanzas  before 
joining  other  American  ships  at  San  Juan  in  May,  seeking 
the  Spanish  squadron.  Not  finding  it,  they  bombarded  forti- 
fications at  San  Juan  before  withdrawing.  New  York  then  be- 
came flagship  of  Admiral  Sampson’s  squadron  as  the  Ameri- 
can commander  planned  the  campaign  against  Santiago;  the 
battle,  3 July,  resulted  in  complete  destruction  of  the  Spanish 
fleet. 

The  cruiser  sailed  for  New  York  14  August  to  receive  a 
warrior’s  welcome.  For  the  next  year  she  cruised  with  various 
State  naval  militias  to  Cuba,  Bermuda,  Honduras,  and 
Venezuela  and  conducted  summer  tactical  operations  off 
New  England.  On  17  October  1899,  she  departed  New  York 
for  Central  and  South  American  trouble  areas. 

New  York  transferred  to  the  Asiatic  Fleet  in  1901,  sailing 
via  Gibraltar,  Port  Said,  and  Singapore  to  Cavite,  where  she 
became  flagship  of  the  Asiatic  Fleet.  She  steamed  to  Yoko- 
hama in  July  for  the  unveiling  of  the  memorial  to  the  Perry 
expedition.  In  October  New  York  visited  Samar  and  other 
Philippine  islands  as  part  of  the  campaign  against  insurgents. 
On  13  March  1902,  she  got  underway  for  Hong  Kong  and  other 
Chinese  ports.  In  September,  she  visited  Vladivostok,  Russia, 
then  stopped  at  Korea  before  returning  to  San  Francisco  in 
November.  In  1903,  New  York  transferred  to  the  Pacific 
Squadron  and  cruised  with  it  to  Ampala,  Honduras  in  Febru- 
ary to  protect  American  interests  during  turbulence  there. 
Steaming  via  Magdalena  Bay,  the  cruiser  returned  to  San 
Francisco,  for  a reception  for  President  Roosevelt.  In  1904, 
New  York  joined  squadron  cruises  off  Panama  and  Peru,  then 
reported  to  Puget  Sound  in  June  where  she  became  flagship 
of  the  Pacific  Squadron.  In  September,  she  enforced  the 
President’s  neutrality  order  during  the  Russo-Japanese  war. 
New  York  was  at  Valparaiso,  Chile  from  21  December  1904 
to  4 January  1905,  then  sailed  to  Boston  and  decommissioned 
31  March  for  modernization. 

Recommissioning  15  May  1909,  New  York  departed  Boston 
25  June  for  Algiers  and  Naples  where  she  joined  the  Armored 
Cruiser  Squadron  10  July  and  sailed  with  it  for  home  on  the 
23d.  Operating  out  of  Atlantic  and  gulf  ports  for  the  next 
year,  she  went  into  fleet  reserve,  31  December. 

In  full  commission  again  1 April  1910,  New  York  steamed 
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via  Gibraltar,  Port  Said,  and  Singapore  to  join  the  Asiatic 
Fleet  at  Manila  6 August.  While  stationed  in  Asiatic  waters, 
she  cruised  among  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  ports  in  China 
and  Japan.  She  was  renamed  Saratoga  16  February  1911. 

The  cruiser  spent  the  next  5 years  in  the  Far  East.  Steam- 
ing to  Bremerton,  Wash.  6 February  1916,  Saratoga  went 
into  reduced  commission  with  the  Pacific  reserve  fleet. 

As  the  United  States  drew  closer  to  participation  in  World 
War  I,  Saratoga  commissioned  in  full  23  April  1917,  and 
joined  the  Pacific  Patrol  Force  7 June.  In  September, 
Saratoga  steamed  to  Mexico  to  counter  enemy  activity  in  the 
troubled  country.  At  Ensenada,  Saratoga  intercepted  and 
helped  to  capture  a merchantman  transporting  32  German 
agents  and  several  Americans  seeking  to  avoid  the  draft  law. 
In  November,  she  transited  the  Panama  Canal  joining  the 
Cruiser  Force,  Atlantic  Fleet  at  Hampton  Roads.  Here  she 
was  renamed  Rochester,  1 December  1917. 

After  escorting  a convoy  to  France,  Rochester  commenced 
target  and  defense  instruction  of  armed  guard  crews,  in 
Chesapeake  Bay.  In  March  1918,  she  resumed  escorting  con- 
voys and  continued  the  duty  through  the  end  of  the  war.  On 
her  third  trip,  with  convoy  HM-58,  a U-boat  torpedoed 
British  steamer  Atlantian  9 June.  Rochester  sped  to  her  aid; 
but  Atlantian  sank  within  5 min.  Other  ships  closed  in,  but 
the  sub  was  not  seen  again. 

After  the  Armistice,  Rochester  served  as  a transport  bringing 
troops  back  home.  In  May  1919,  she  served  as  flagship  of  the 
destroyer  squadron  guarding  the  transatlantic  flight  of  the 
Navy’s  NC  seaplanes.  In  the  early  1920’s  she  operated  along 
the  east  coast. 

Early  in  1923,  Rochester  got  underway  for  Guantanamo 
Bay  to  begin  another  period  of  service  off  the  coasts  of 
Central  and  South  America. 

In  the  summer  of  1925,  Rochester  carried  General  Pershing 
and  other  members  of  his  commission  to  Arica,  Chile  to 
arbitrate  the  Tacna-Arica  dispute  and  remained  there  for 
the  rest  of  the  year.  In  September  1926  she  helped  bring  peace 
to  turbulent  Nicaragua  and  from  time  to  time  returned 
there  in  the  late  1920’s. 

After  a quiet  1927,  Rochester  relieved  Tulsa  at  Corinto, 
Nicaragua  in  1928  as  Expeditionary  Forces  directed  efforts 
against  bandits  in  the  area.  Disturbances  boiled  over  in  Haiti 
in  1929,  and  opposition  to  the  government  was  strong;  inas- 
much as  American  lives  wei'e  endangered,  Rochester  trans- 
ported the  1st  Marine  Brigade  to  Port-au-Prince  and  Cap 
Haitien.  In  1930,  Rochester  transported  the  5-man  commission 
sent  to  investigate  the  situation.  In  March,  she  returned  to 
the  area  to  embark  marines  and  transported  them  to  the 
United  States.  She  aided  Continental  Oil  tanker  H.  W.  Bruce, 
damaged  in  a collision  24  May. 

In  1931,  an  earthquake  rocked  Nicaragua.  Rochester  was 
the  first  relief  ship  to  arrive  on  the  scene  and  ferried  refugees 
from  the  area.  Bandits  took  advantage  of  the  chaotic  condi- 
tions and  Rochester  steamed  to  the  area  to  counter  their 
activities. 

Rochester  departed  Balboa  25  February  1932  for  service  in 
the  Pacific  Fleet.  She  arrived  Shanghai  27  April,  to  joip  the 
fleet  in  the  Yangtze  River  in  June  and  remained  there  until 
steaming  to  Cavite,  to  decommission  29  April  1933.  She 
moored  at  the  Olongapo  Shipyard  for  the  next  8 years.  Her 
name  was  struck  from  the  Navy  Register  28  October  1938, 
and  she  was  scuttled  in  December  1941  to  prevent  her  capture 
by  the  Japanese. 

V 

(BB-.34:  dp.  27,000;  1.  57  3';  b.  95'3";  dr.  28'6";  s.  21  k.; 
cpl.  1,042;  a.  10  14",  21  .5",  4 21"  tt. ; cl.  New  York) 

The  fifth  New  York  (BB-34)  was  laid  down  11  September 
1911  by  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard,  New  York;  launched  30 
October  1912;  sponsored  by  Miss  Elsie  Calder;  and  commis- 
sioned 15  April  1914,  Captain  Thomas  S.  Rodgers  in  command. 

Ordered  south  soon  after  commissioning.  New  York  was 
flagship  for  Rear  Admiral  Frank  Fletcher,  commanding  the 
fleet  occupying  and  blockading  Vera  Cr\iz  until  resolution 
of  the  crisis  with  Mexico  in  July  1914.  New  York  then  headed 
north  for  fleet  operations  along  the  Atlantic  coast  as 
war  broke  out  in  Europe. 

Upon  the  entry  of  the  United  States  into  the  war.  New 
York  sailed  as  flagship  with  Battleship  Division  9 commanded 


by  Rear  Admiral  Hugh  Rodman  to  strengthen  the  British 
Grand  Fleet  in  the  North  Sea,  arriving  Scapa  Flow  7 Decem- 
ber 1917.  Constituting  a separate  squadron  in  the  Grand 
Fleet,  the  American  ships  joined  in  blockade  and  escort  mis- 
sions and  by  their  very  presence  so  weighted  the  Allies’  pre- 
ponderance of  naval  power  as  to  inhibit  the  Germans  from 
attempting  any  major  fleet  engagements.  New  York  twice 
encountered  U-boats. 

During  her  World  War  I service.  New  York  was  frequently 
visited  by  royal  and  other  high-ranking  representatives  of  the 
Allies,  and  she  was  present  for  one  of  the  most  dramatic 
moments  of  the  war,  the  surrender  of  the  German  High  Seas 
Fleet  in  the  Firth  of  Forth  21  November  1918.  As  a last  Euro- 
pean mission.  New  York  joined  the  ships  escorting  President 
Woodrow  Wilson  from  an  ocean  rendezvous  to  Brest  en  route 
the  Versailles  Conference. 

Returning  to  a program  which  alternated  individual  and 
fleet  exercises  with  necessary  maintenance.  New  York  trained 
in  the  Caribbean  in  spring  1919,  and  that  summer  joined  the 
Pacific  Fleet  at  San  Diego,  her  home  port  for  the  next  16 
years.  She  trained  off  Hawaii  and  the  West  Coast,  occasionally 
returning  to  the  Atlantic  and  Caribbean  for  brief  missions  or 
overhauls.  In  1937,  carrying  Admiral  Hugh  Rodman,  the 
President’s  personal  representative  for  the  coronation  of  King 
George  VI  of  England,  New  York  sailed  to  take  part  in  the 
Grand  Naval  Review  of  20  May  1937  as  sole  U.S.  Navy 
representative. 

For  much  of  the  following  3 years.  New  York  trained  Naval 
Academy  midshipmen  and  other  prospective  officers  with 
cruises  to  Europe,  Canada,  and  the  Caribbean,  and  in  mid- 
1941  she  joined  the  Neutrality  Patrol.  She  escorted  troops  to 
Iceland  in  July  1941,  then  served  as  station  ship  at  Argentia, 
Newfoundland,  protecting  the  new  American  base  there. 
From  America’s  entry  into  World  War  II,  New  York  guarded 
Atlantic  convoys  to  Iceland  and  Scotland  when  the  U-boat 
menace  was  gravest.  Submarine  contacts  were  numerous,  but 
the  convoys  were  brought  to  harbor  intact. 

New  York  brought  her  big  guns  to  the  invasion  of  North 
Africa,  providing  crucial  gunfire  support  at  Safi  8 November 
1942.  She  then  stood  by  at  Casablanca  and  Fedhala  before 
returning  home  for  convoy  duty  escorting  critically  needed 
men  and  supplies  to  North  Africa.  She  then  took  up  important 
duty  training  gunners  for  battleships  and  destroyer  escorts 
in  Chesapeake  Bay,  rendering  this  vital  service  until  10  June 
1944,  when  .she  began  the  first  of  3 training  cruises  for  the 
Naval  Academy,  voyaging  to  Trinidad  on  each. 

New  York  sailed  21  November  for  the  West  Coast,  arriving 
San  Pedro  6 December  for  gunnery  training  in  preparation 
for  amphibious  operations.  She  departed  San  Pedro  12  Janu- 
ary 1945,  called  at  Pearl  Harbor,  and  was  diverted  to  Eniwetok 
to  survey  screw  damage.  Nevertheless,  despite  irrrpaired 
speed,  she  joined  the  Iwo  Jima  assault  force  in  rehearsals 
at  Saipan.  She  sailed  well  ahead  of  the  main  body  to  join  in 
preinvasion  bombardment  at  Iwo  Jima  16  February.  During 
the  next  3 days,  she  fired  more  rounds  than  any  other  ship 
present;  and,  as  if  to  show  what  an  old-timer  could  do,  made 
a spectacular  direct  14"-hit  on  an  enemy  ammunition  dump. 

Leaving  Iwo  Jima,  New  York  at  last  repaired  her  propellers 
at  Manus,  and  had  speed  restored  for  the  assault  on  Okinawa, 
which  she  reached  27  March  to  begin  76  consecutive  days  of 
action.  She  fired  preinvasion  and  diversionary  bombardments, 
covered  landings,  and  gave  days  and  nights  of  close  support 
to  troops  advancing  ashore.  She  did  not  go  unscathed;  a 
kamikaze  grazed  her  14  April,  demolishing  her  spotting  plane 
on  its  catapult.  She  left  Okinawa  11  June  to  regun  at  Pearl 
Harbor. 

New  York  prepared  at  Pearl  Harbor  for  the  planned  in- 
vasion of  Japan,  and  after  war’s  end,  made  a voyage  to  the 
West  Coast  returning  veterans  and  bringing  out  their  replace- 
ments. She  sailed  from  Pearl  Harbor  again  29  September  with 
passengers  for  New  York,  arriving  19  October.  Ilere  she  pre- 
pared to  serve  as  target  ship  in  operation  “Cro.ssroads,”  the 
Bikini  atomic  tests,  sailing  4 March  1946  for  the  West  Coast. 
She  left  San  Francisco  1 May,  and  after  calls  in  Pearl  Harbor 
and  Kwajalein,  reached  Bikini  15  June.  Surviving  the  surface 
blast  1 July  and  the  underwater  explosion  25  July,  she  was 
taken  into  Kwajalein  and  decommissioned  there  29  August 
1946.  Later  towed  to  Pearl  Harbor,  she  was  studied  during 
the  next  two  years,  and  on  8 July  1948  was  towed  out  to  sea 
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USS  New  York  (BB-34),  29  May  1915. 


some  40  miles  and  there  sunk  after  an  8-hour  pounding  by 
ships  and  planes  carrying  out  full-scale  battle  maneuvers 
with  new  weapons. 

New  York  received  3 battle  stars  for  World  War  II  service. 


New  York  was  renamed  Plallsburg  (q.v.)  18  April  1918. 

Newark 

The  largest  city  in  New  Jersey;  towns  in  Delaware,  New 
York  and  Ohio. 

I 

(C-1:  dp.  4,083;  1.  311'5'';  b.  49'2";  dr.  18'9";  cpl.  393;  s. 

19  k.;  a.  12  6",  4 6 pdr.,  4 3 pdr.,  2 1 pdr.) 

The  first  Newark,  a protected  cruiser,  was  laid  down  by 
William  Cramp  and  Sons,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  12  June  1888; 
launched  19  March  1890;  sponsored  by  Miss  Annie  Boutelle, 
daughter  of  Congressman  Boutelle  of  Maine;  and  commis- 
sioned 2 February  1891,  Captain  Silas  Casey  in  command. 

Newark  was  the  first  modern  cruiser  in  the  U.S.  Fleet. 
She  operated  off  the  Atlantic  coast  for  ten  months,  taking 
part  in  maneuvers  and  exercises  until  detached  8 December 
at  Norfolk  Navy  Yard.  There  she  remained,  undergoing 
post-shakedown  overhaul  until  being  assigned  11  March 
1892  to  the  North  Atlantic  Squadron  and  sailing  on  the 
14th  for  the  West  Indies.  The  cruiser  operated  in  Carib- 


bean waters  and  off  the  lower  east  coast,  showing  the  flag 
in  West  Indies  ports  until  returning  to  Norfolk  5 June  where 
she  was  made  flagship  of  Rear  Admiral  A.  E.  K.  Benham, 
Commander  of  the  newly  formed  South  Atlantic  Squad- 
ron, 25  June.  She  departed  17  July  for  Cadiz,  Spain  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  ceremonies  commemorating  the  400th  An- 
niversary of  Columbus’  sailing.  Arriving  on  the  30th,  she 
remained  until  2 August  then  sailed  for  Genoa,  Columbus’ 
birthplace,  arriving  one  month  later  to  continue  the  celebra- 
tion. Putting  out  from  Genoa  on  the  25th,  Newark  cruised 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  Adriatic,  visiting  many  ports, 
until  arriving  11  February  1893  at  Cadiz  to  take  in  tow  a 
full  size  reproduction  of  caravel  Nina  and  sailing  on  the  18th 
for  home. 

Transferred  to  the  Naval  Review  Fleet  for  temporary  duty 
1 March,  the  cruiser  arrived  Havana  21  March,  parting  with 
Nina  there,  thence  sailing  to  Hampton  Roads  and  New  York, 
where  she  picked  up  the  caravel  once  more  and  proceeded 
down  the  St.  Lawrence  River  to  Quebec,  leaving  the  little 
ship  there  11  June  and  returning  to  Norfolk  22  June.  Newark 
next  sailed  20  September,  this  time  for  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil, 
to  protect  American  interests,  arriving  20  October  and  re- 
maining until  1 April  1894.  The  warship  then  operated  off  the 
South  American  coast  with  the  South  Atlantic  Squadron, 
making  one  cruise  to  South  Africa  from  August  to  October 
1894  and  another  the  same  time  the  following  year,  before 
returning  to  Norfolk  27  April  1896.  Assigned  to  the  North 
Atlantic  Station  4 May,  she  joined  her  squadron  at  New 
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York  25  June  and  engaged  in  patrol  duty  and  exercises  off 
the  southeastern  coast  until  decommissioning  at  Norfolk  6 
March  1897. 

Following  extensive  overhaul,  Newark  recommissioned  23 
May  1898,  shortly  after  the  declaration  of  war  on  Spain, 
Captain  A.  S.  Barker  in  command.  She  sailed  13  June  for 
Key  West  and  then  Cuba,  joining  the  blockade  30  June. 
Cruising  in  Cuban  waters  throughout  the  summer,  the  war- 
ship bombarded  the  port  of  Manzanillo  12  August  and  on  the 
following  day  accepted  its  surrender.  After  the  Battle  of 
Santiago,  she  participated  in  the  final  destruction  of  Admiral 
Cervera’s  fleet  through  bombardment  of  the  burned  hulks. 
Newark  returned  to  New  York  26  November  1898. 

Departing  New  York  23  March  1899,  the  cruiser  steamed 
down  the  coast  of  South  America  on  patrol,  stopping  at  nu- 
merous ports  along  the  way.  In  the  middle  of  her  cruise  7 
April,  she  was  ordered  to  proceed  through  the  Straits  of 
Magellan  to  San  Francisco.  The  ship,  low  on  coal,  was  forced 
to  put  into  Port  Low,  Chile,  from  31  May  to  22  June  to  cut 
wood  for  fuel.  Finally  arriving  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard  4 
September,  Newark  underwent  repairs  and  then  sailed  17 
October  via  Honolulu  for  the  Philippines  arriving  Cavite  25 
November.  The  warship  took  station  off  Vigan,  Luzon,  landed 
troops  for  garrison  duty,  then  moved  on  to  Aparri  10  Decem- 
ber, receiving  the  surrender  of  insurrectionists  in  the  prov- 
inces of  Cagayan,  Isabela,  and  Bataan. 

On  19  March  1900,  she  sailed  for  Hong  Kong  to  rendezvous 
with  monitor  Monadnock  22  March  and  convoy  that  ship  to 
Cavite,  arriving  3 April  and  staying  there  until  sailing  for 
Yokohama  24  April,  arriving  3 days  later.  The  ship  then 
hoisted  the  flag  of  Rear  Admiral  Louis  Kempff,  Assistant- 
Commander  of  the  Asiatic  Station  and  .sailed  20  May  for 
China  to  help  land  reinforcements  to  relieve  the  legations 
under  siege  by  the  Boxers  at  Peking.  Arriving  Tientsin  22 
May,  Newark  operated  in  that  port  and  out  of  Taku  and 
Chefoo,  protecting  American  interests  and  aiding  the  relief 
expedition  under  Vice  Admiral  Seymour,  R.N.,  until  sailing 
at  the  end  of  July  for  Kure,  Japan,  and  then  Cavite  where  she 
hoisted  the  pennant  of  the  Senior  Squadron  Commander 
in  the  Philippines.  She  sailed  for  home  in  mid- April  1901,  via 
Hong  Kong,  Ceylon  and  Suez,  arriving  Boston  late  July  1901. 
She  decommissioned  there  29  July. 

Newark  recommissioned  3 November  1902,  Comdr.  Richard 
Wainwright  in  command  and  sailed  14  December  for  duty  in 
southern  waters.  For  the  next  two  years  she  operated  in  the 
West  Indies  and  off  the  coast  of  South  America  as  part  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Fleet.  Returning  to  Norfolk  briefly  27  October 
1904  to  9 January  1905,  she  resumed  her  duties  in  the  West 
Indies  for  the  first  six  months  of  the  year  and  then  in  June, 
following  exercises  off  Virginia,  was  assigned  as  a training 
ship  to  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy.  Placed  in  reserve  at  Annap- 
olis 15  September,  she  was  restored  to  full  duty  3 May  1906 
for  her  second  east  coast  training  cruise.  Following  this  duty 
.she  put  into  Norfolk  13  September  where  she  embarked  a 
Marine  detachment  and  sailed  for  Cuba  on  the  17th.  The 
veteran  cruiser  returned  home  19  October  and  decommissioned 
at  New  York  Navy  Yard  9 November. 

Loaned  to  the  New  York  Naval  Militia  23  March  1907, 
she  recommissioned  exactly  one  year  later  for  duty  as  a sta- 
tion ship  at  the  Naval  Station,  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba.  Ar- 
riving 2 April  1908,  she  served  on  this  duty  until  returning 
to  Norfolk  5 December  1912  to  be  placed  in  reserve  on  the 
31st.  Newark  decommissioned  16  June  and  was  stricken  from 
the  Navy  List  26  June. 

The  old  crui-ser  continued  to  serve  her  country  following 
her  Navy  service.  Turned  over  to  the  Public  Health  Service, 
she  served  as  quarantine  hulk  for  the  hospital  in  Providence, 
R.L,  until  1918  when  she  returned  to  the  Navy  to  serve 
throughout  World  War  I as  an  annex  to  the  Naval  Hospital, 
Newport,  R.I.  Later  transferred  to  New  York,  she  returned 
to  the  Public  Health  Service  at  Providence,  May  1919.  On 
7 July  1926  she  was  again  returned  to  the  Navy  Department 
for  disposal  and  was  sold  7 September. 

II 

(SP-266:dp.  231;  1.  107';  b.  26';  dr.  ll'6";s.  14  k.;  a.  1 1-pdr.) 

The  second  Newark,  a tug  built  by  Skinner  Shipbuilding  Co., 
Baltimore,  Md.  in  1913,  was  acquired  by  the  Navy  from 


Delaware,  Lackawanna  & Western  Railroad  Co.  18  August 
1917  and  commissioned  23  September  1917,  Ens.  John  W. 
Barr  in  command. 

Operating  in  the  3rd  Naval  District,  New  York  during 
World  War  I,  Newark  got  under  way  26  September  as  a mine 
sweeper  in  and  around  New  York,  berthing  at  Marine  Basin. 
She  steamed  on  patrol  to  Whitestone,  L.I.  4 January  1918. 
In  February  she  operated  in  a tug  capacity,  breaking  ice  in 
Marine  Basin,  helping  6 SC  boats  out  of  the  harbor,  and 
towing  ships  from  docks  to  coal  barges.  In  May  she  resumed 
mine  sweeping  activities,  operating  in  Ambrose  Channel. 

On  22  January  1919,  Newark  steamed  up  to  Fort  LaFayette, 
towing  barges  and  ships  such  as  Lowell  to  the  Lackawanna  coal 
docks.  After  the  war,  Newark  decommissioned  15  May  1919 
and  was  sold  19  May  1919. 


The  Cleveland  class  light  cruiser  Newark  (CL-100)  was 
reclassified  CV-30  on  2 June  1942  and  was  renamed  Re- 
prisal  23  June  1942.  While  under  conversion  to  an  aircraft 
carrier,  she  was  renamed  San  Jacinto  (q.v.)  6 January  1943. 


The  Fargo  class  light  cruiser  Newark  (CL-108)  was  laid 
down  17  January  1944.  Her  construction  was  cancelled  12 
August  1945,  when  67.8%  completed.  However,  the  hulk  was 
launched  in  December  1945  for  use  in  underwater  explosion 
tests.  In  March  1948,  she  was  towed  from  Norfolk  Navy  Yard 
to  the  test  area  near  the  mouth  of  the  Patuxent  River  in  Chesa- 
peake Bay  and  participated  in  tests  until  July  1948.  Return- 
ing to  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard,  the  hulk  was  surveyed  in 
October  1948,  for  possibility  of  completion,  but  was  pro- 
nounced “unfit  for  naval  service”  and  sold  to  American  Ship- 
breakers  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  for  scrapping  2 April  1949. 

Newberry 

A county  in  South  Carolina. 

(APA-158:  dp.  14,837;  1.  455';  b.  62';  dr.  24';  s.  17.7  k.; 
cpl.  536;  trp.  1,561;  a.  1 5”,  12  40mm.;  cl.  Haskell) 

Newberry  (APA-158)  was  laid  down  under  Maritime  Com- 
mission contract  10  June  1944  by  Oregon  Shipbuilding  Corp., 
Portland,  Ore.;  launched  24  August  1944;  sponsored  by  Mrs. 
Joseph  M.  McDonald;  acquired  by  the  Navy  on  a loan-charter 
basis  6 October  1944;  and  commissioned  the  next  day,  Comdr. 
David  R.  Phoebus  in  command. 

Newberry  conducted  shakedown  off  the  west  coast,  then 
departed  San  Francisco  for  Hawaii,  where  she  conducted  final 
training  in  amphibious  operations.  On  31  December  1944  she 
embarked  units  of  the  4th  Marine  Division,  and  the  follow- 
ing month  left  Pearl  Harbor  for  the  invasion  of  Iwo  Jima. 
For  10  days  following  D-day,  17  February  1945,  the  attack 
transport  landed  her  Marines  and  took  on  a total  of  439 
wounded.  Speedy  medical  attention  doubtless  saved  many 
from  certain  death.  Newberry  departed  Iwo  for  Guam  on  the 
27th. 

Sailing  via  Saipan,  she  embarked  part  of  the  2d  Marine 
Division  at  Guam  on  8 March,  and  on  the  27th,  got  underway 
for  the  Okinawa  operation.  Standing  in  reserve,  her  troops 
were  not  needed;  and  she  returned  them  to  Saipan  in  April. 
Newberry  remained  there  until  early  in  June,  then  sailed  to 
Espiritu  Santo  for  supplies.  She  returned  to  Guam  2 July 
and  sailed  for  San  Francisco  less  than  two  weeks  later,  arriving 
on  the  27th. 

The  attack  transport  departed  the  west  coast  12  August, 
carrying  replacement  troops  to  the  Philippines.  At  Leyte 
she  took  on  Army  units  destined  for  occupation  duty  in  the 
Japanese  home  islands,  debarked  them  at  Aomori,  Honshu, 
and  began  “Magic-Carpet”  dut^^.  She  sailed  29  September  for 
Iwo  Jima,  where  she  took  on  2,500  passengers  for  Saipan. 
Exchanging  these  for  another  2,300  veterans,  she  stood  out 
from  Saipan  for  San  Francisco,  arriving  24  October.  Two  weeks 
later  she  headed  for  Okinawa  with  replacements,  and  returned 
to  California  with  still  another  full  load  of  veterans. 

Decommissioning  21  February  1946,  Newberry  was  returned 
to  the  WSA  3 March  at  Lee  Hall,  Va.,  and  struck  from  the 
Navy  List  12  March.  She  is  presently  berthed  at  James  River, 
Va.,  as  part  of  the  National  Defense  Reserve  Fleet. 

Newberry  received  2 battle  stars  for  World  War  II  service. 
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USS  Newburgh,  a NOTS  ship  of  1918-19. 


Newburgh 

A city  in  Orange  County,  New  York,  located  on  the  Hudson 
River  fifteen  miles  south  of  Poughkeepsie. 

(Str:  dp.  12,330;  1.  418';  b.  54';  dr.  25';  s.  11  k.;  cpl.  118) 

Newburgh  (No.  1369)  was  built  at  the  Newburgh  Shipyards, 
Newburgh,  N.Y.,  for  the  USSR  as  a cargo  carrier.  She  was 
launched  2 September  1918,  and  commissioned  into  NOTS  31 
December,  Lt.  Comdr.  J.  D.  McLeod,  USNRF,  in  command. 

She  departed  New  York  25  January  1919  with  a cargo  of 
food  consigned  to  the  Northern  Food  Administration,  called 
briefly  at  Falmouth,  England  15  February,  and  then  steamed 
to  Rotterdam  to  off  load  her  cargo. 

After  bunkering  and  ballasting  at  Plymouth,  England, 
Newburgh  departed  for  New  York  3 March.  She  arrived  9 
May  following  a stopover  at  the  Azores  necessitated  by  pro- 
peller damage  sustained  at  sea. 

After  a second  crossing  to  Rotterdam  with  an  army  cargo, 
Newburgh  returned  to  New  York,  decommissioned  19  June, 
and  was  returned  to  the  USSR  in  whose  custody  she  remained 
until  1931. 

Newcastle  Victory 

A former  name  retained. 

(AK-233:  dp.  4,420;  1.  455'  3";  b.  62';  dr.  28'6";  s.  15.5  k.; 

cpl.  100;  a.  1 5",  1 3",  4 40mm.;  cl.  Boulder  Victory,  T.) 

VC2-S-AP2) 

Newcastle  Victory,  built  by  Permanente  Metals  Corp., 
Richmond,  Calif.,  was  laid  down  21  August  1944;  launched 
17  October;  and  named  29  October.  One  of  many  Victory  ships 
ordered  by  the  Maritime  Commission,  she  was  one  of  ten  taken 
over  by  the  Navy  to  carry  ammunition;  and  commissioned 
23  November,  Lt.  Comdr.  J.  D.  Edwards,  USNR,  in  command. 

After  shakedown  off  the  California  coast,  she  put  in  at  San 
Francisco  12  December  and  took  on  a cargo  of  ammunition. 
Upon  completion  of  loading  at  Port  Chicago  and  San  Pablo, 
Calif.,  she  steamed  for  Pearl  Harbor  28  December. 

Newcastle  Victory  departed  Pearl  Harbor  17  January  1945, 
arrived  Guam  1 February,  departed  6 February  in  a small 
convoy  bound  for  Ulithi,  where  she  anchored  8-17  February. 
She  then  returned  to  Guam  and  offloaded  ammunition  for  the 
newly  commissioned  ammunition  depot  there. 

She  departed  7 March  for  San  Francisco  via  Eniwetok  and 
Pearl  Harbor.  At  Pearl  Harbor  she  received  a three-week 


availability,  which  brought  new  ordnance  and  radar  equip- 
ment and  habitability  improvements.  She  departed  Pearl 
Harbor  17  April,  arrived  San  Francisco  23  April,  and  then 
took  on  a new  cargo  of  ammunition  at  Port  Chicago,  Calif. 

She  steamed  towards  Leyte  15  May,  via  Pearl  Harbor, 
Saipan,  and  Ulithi.  During  June  she  serviced  ships  in  San 
Pedro  Ray,  Leyte;  during  July  she  returned  to  Ulithi  and 
there  assumed  duties  as  station  issues  ship. 

Newcastle  Victory  was  directed  to  proceed  to  Seattle  in 
November  1945,  where  she  was  laid  up  in  a reduced  manning 
status  until  May  1946,  when  she  was  directed  to  report  to  the 
3d  Naval  District  for  disposal.  She  steamed  in  early  May  via 
the  Panama  Canal  and  Vieques  Island,  Puerto  Rico,  where 
she  offloaded  her  ammunition.  She  reported  to  Commander, 
3d  Naval  District,  New  York,  30  May  and  decommissioned  21 
June.  She  was  stricken  from  the  Navy  List  3 July  1946.  Re- 
turned to  the  Maritime  Commission,  she  was  laid  up  in  the 
Hudson  River,  New  York.  She  was  reactivated  in  1955  and 
leased  to  the  United  Fruit  Lines  under  a general  agency 
agreement. 

Newcomb 

Frank  H.  Newcomb,  born  10  November  1842  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, served  in  the  Navy  as  Acting  Master’s  Mate  dur- 
ing the  Civil  War,  then  entered  the  Revenue  Cutter  Service. 
Commanding  cutter  Hudson  on  blockade  off  Cuba  in  the 
Spanish-American  War,  he  engaged  Spanish  gunboats  in  the 
harbor  at  Cardenas  11  May  1898  and  towed  Wilmington  to 
safety  after  her  steering  gear  had  been  shot  away.  His  bravery 
and  skill  won  him  the  Medal  of  Honor.  Newcomb  subsequently 
served  in  the  Coast  Guard,  successor  to  the  Revenue  Cutter 
Service,  rising  to  Commodore.  He  died  19  February  1934. 

(DD-586:  dp.  2,050;  1.  376'5";  b.  39'7";  dr.  17'9";  s.  35  k.; 
cpl.  329;  a.  5 5",  6 dcp.,  2 dct.,  10  21"  tt.;  cl.  Fletcher) 

Newcomb  (DD-586)  was  laid  down  19  March  1943  by  Roston 
Navy  Yard;  launched  4 July  1943;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  C.C. 
Raughman;  and  commissioned  10  November  1943,  Comdr. 
L.R.  Cook  in  command. 

Newcomb  shook  down  in  the  West  Indies  for  a month,  then 
made  passage  to  the  Marshall  Islands,  arriving  4 April  1944 
for  two  months  duty  on  antisubmarine  patrol  off  the  Japanese 
held  Mille,  Wotje,  and  Jaluit  atolls.  She  next  joined  the  as- 
sault on  Saipan  as  flagship  for  the  screen  from  29  May  until 
5 August,  serving  as  fire  support  and  patrol  ship  at  both  Saipan 
and  Tinian.  On  22  June,  while  guarding  transports,  she  and 
Chandler  ((DMS-9)  sank  Japanese  submarine  1-185,  and  on 
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4 July  her  well-directed  fire  broke  up  a Japanese  banzai 
attack  north  of  Garapan  on  Saipan. 

Operating  in  the  Fire  Support  and  Bombardment  Group 
for  the  assault  on  the  Palaus  6 September  to  1 October, 
Newcomb  fired  23  separate  shore  bombardments  and  also 
covered  underwater  demolition  teams  providing  bombardment 
control  spotting.  As  flagship  of  Destroyer  Squadron  56, 
Newcomb  joined  in  the  Leyte  landings  12  October  to  4 Decem- 
ber, covering  underwater  demolition  teams  and  firing  prein- 
vasion-bombardment, call-fire,  night-harrassing  and  illumina- 
tion missions. 

Her  sq^uadron  made  a daring  night  torpedo  attack  in  the 
Surigao  Strait  phase  of  the  Battle  for  Leyte  Gulf  25  October. 
At  least  one  of  her  5 torpedoes  struck  battleship  Yamashiro, 
sunk  in  this  action.  Closely  straddled  but  not  damaged,  New- 
comb went  to  the  aid  of  stricken  Albert  W.  Grant  (DD-649), 
providing  medical  aid  and  a tow  out  of  the  battle  area.  In 
this  classic  sea  battle,  Newcomb  and  her  sisters  played  a key 
role  in  the  great  American  victory  which  insured  the  success  of 
MacArthur’s  return  to  the  Philippines,  and  effectively  ended 
major  Japanese  naval  threats  for  the  remainder  of  the  war. 

Often  under  fire  from  Japanese  aircraft,  several  of  which  she 
destroyed,  Newcomb  continued  important  service  in  the  Philip- 
pines, engaging  Japanese  shore  batteries  at  Ormoc  9 Decem- 
ber while  screening  landing  craft,  fighting  a convoy  through 
heavy  enemy  air  attack  to  Mindoro  19  through  24  December, 
and  driving  off  2 would-be  kamikazes  during  the  Lingayen 
landing  6 January  1945.  She  covered  operations  in  Lingayen 
Gulf  through  24  January,  then  prepared  for  duty  as  fire  sup- 
port ship  at  Iwo  Jima  from  10  February,  where  she  covered 
minesweeping  for  three  days  prior  to  the  landing.  During  the 
invasion  the  destroyer  engaged  shore  batteries  and  fired  pin- 
point accurate  bombardments  of  inestimable  assistance  to 
troops  ashore.  She  again  engaged  a Japanese  submarine  25 
February,  with  unknown  results. 

Departing  Iwo  Jima  10  March,  Newcomb  joined  the  Okinawa 
assault  force  11  days  later,  and  again  covered  underwater 
demolition  and  minesweeping  operations  as  well  as  antiair- 
craft and  shore  bombardment  until  6 April,  when  she  was 
screening  minesweepers  off  le  Shima.  At  least  40  enemy  air- 
craft were  observed  in  the  area  during  the  day,  and  at  1600 
suicide  attacks  began.  Though  handicapped  by  a low  ceiling, 
her  gunners  were  able  to  drive  off  or  shoot  down  several  at- 
tackers, but  over  a period  of  an  hour  and  a half,  she  was  struck 
five  times.  With  a skill  and  fighting  spirit  which  won  them  a 
Navy  Unit  Commendation,  her  crew  worked  furiously  to 
repair  engine  damage  and  extinguish  fires,  while  continuing  to 
fight  their  ship  and  maneuver  to  avoid  further  crashes.  Aid 
was  rendered  by  Leutze  (DD-481),  herself  struck  by  the  fifth 
kamikaze  skipping  across  from  Newcomb,  and  Beale  (DD^71 ). 
Indomitably  afloat,  fires  and  power  out,  with  18  killed,  25 


missing,  and  64  wounded,  Newcomb  was  towed  to  Kerama 
Retto  by  Tekesta  (ATF-93). 

Repairs  to  her  hull  were  made  by  Vestal  (AR—4)  under 
frequent  enemy  air  attack,  and  14  June  she  left  under  tow  for 
Saipan,  Pearl  Harbor,  and  San  Francisco,  arriving  8 August. 
The  end  of  the  war  ended  further  repairs,  and  Newcomb  de- 
commissioned 20  November  1945.  Stricken  from  the  Navy 
List  28  March  1946,  she  was  scrapped  at  Mare  Island  Navy 
Yard  in  October  1947. 

Newcomb  received  8 battle  stars  for  World  War  II  service. 

Newell 

Byron  Bruce  Newell,  born  in  Camp  Hill,  Ala.  29  November 
1909,  graduated  from  the  Naval  Academy  5 June  1930.  During 
the  next  decade  he  completed  flight  training  and  served  in 
New  Mexico,  Saratoga,  Decatur,  Kanawha,  and  at  the  Naval 
Observatory,  Washington.  D.C.  In  August  1939  he  reported 
to  cargo  ship  Gold  Star,  home  ported  at  Guam,  before  returning 
to  Newport  News  for  fitting  out  Hornet  (CV-8).  Soon  after 
the  new  carrier  commissioned  20  October  1941,  Japan  attacked 
Pearl  Harbor  plunging  the  United  States  into  World  War  II. 
Newell  served  in  the  great  flattop  throughout  her  career.  As 
she  carried  Col.  “Jimmy”  Doolittle’s  Army  B-25  bombers  to 
less  than  650  miles  from  Japan  and  launched  them  18  April 
1942  for  their  historic  raid  on  Tokyo;  as  she  helped  rout  a 
powerful  Japanese  task  force  in  the  decisive  Battle  of  Midway. 
On  the  morning  of  26  October,  during  the  Battle  of  the  Santa 
Cruz  Islands,  a delayed  action  bomb  exploded  on  the  carrier’s 
fan  tail  killing  Lt.  Comdr.  Newell. 

(DE-322:  dp.  1,200;  1.  306';  b.  36'7”;  dr  .8'7"  s.  21  k.;  cpl. 

186;a. 33'',240mm, 820mm, 2dct.,  8dcp.,  1 dcp.  (hh.),321” 
tt. ; cl.  Edsall) 

Newell  (DE-322)  was  laid  down  5 April  1943  by  the  Con- 
solidated Steel  Co.,  Orange,  Tex.;  launched  29  June  1943; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  Byron  B.  Newell,  wife  of  Lt.  Comdr. 
Newell;  and  commissioned  30  October  1943,  Lt.  Comdr. 
Russel  J.  Roberts,  USCG,  in  command. 

The  new  destroyer  escort  got  under  way  17  November  1943 
for  shakedown  out  of  Bermuda.  Newell  then  sailed,  via  Charles- 
ton, S.  C.,  to  Norfolk  to  train  precommissioning  crews  for 
sister  ships  of  her  division.  Two  weeks,  later  Menges  (DE-320), 
Mosley  (DE-321),  Newell,  Pride  (DE-323),  Falgout  (DE-324), 
and  Lowe  (DE-325)  had  assembled  and  the  first  convoy  voyage 
began.  The  division  safely  escorted  a convoy  to  Casablanca 
and  back.  Her  second  trans-Atlantic  voyage  took  Newell  to 
Bizerte.  Two  days  past  Gibraltar,  during  a twilight  alert 
20  April  1944,  German  planes  hit  the  convoy  with  a torpedo 
attack.  At  2100  five  planes  were  reported  about  six  miles  dis- 
tant dead  ahead.  Four  minutes  later  a terrific  explosion  oc- 


USS  Newell  (DER-322),  1 June  1964. 
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curred  in  the  center  of  the  convoy.  At  the  same  time  three 
planes  came  in  at  about  40  feet  above  the  water,  cutting  be- 
tween Newell  and  Lansdale  (DD-426).  All  starboard  20  milli- 
meter guns  and  the  40  millimeter  gun  opened  fire.  Three  of 
the  20s  and  the  40s  were  hitting  the  after  plane  repeatedly  and 
it  swerved  off  to  port  and  probably  e.xploded,  as  two  German 
aviators  were  picked  up  in  this  area. 

Gun  number  3 observed  planes  coming  in  aft  and  opened  up, 
immediately  followed  by  the  40  millimeter  gun.  The  planes 
were  driven  off  to  Newell’s  port. 

At  2114  planes  were  sighted  dead  ahead.  Guns  1 and  2 
opened  fire  along  with  the  forward  20  millimeter  guns,  blanket- 
ing the  incoming  planes  which  turned  sharply  northward. 
At  2118  while  Newell  was  closing  the  convoy,  Lansdale  broke 
in  two  and  sank.  Newell  and  Menges  picked  up  119  survivors. 
The  ships  then  searched  the  area  for  additional  survivors  for 
three  hours. 

Many  members  of  Newell’s  crew  went  over  the  side  to  bring 
on  board  survivors  too  weak  to  swim  to  the  ship. 

The  ship  with  three  other  DE’s  then  towed  merchant  ships 
to  Algiers,  where  the  survivors  were  discharged.  Tne  escorts 
then  caught  up  with  the  convoy,  which  had  proceeded  to 
Bizerte. 

After  ten  days  in  Bizerte,  the  convoy  started  the  long  trek 
home.  On  the  second  night  underway,  Menges  was  torpedoed 
while  tracking  down  a target,  and  on  the  next  night  Fechtler 
received  a torpedo  hit  amidships,  sinking  her.  Menges  was 
towed  to  port  and  received  another  stern. 

The  ship  then  made  two  more  round  trips  to  Bizerte  and 
two  to  Oran.  In  February  1945,  after  the  last  of  her  six  convoy 
trips,  Newell  reported  to  Norfolk  for  special  duty  in  the  Opera- 
tional Training  Command,  Atlantic  Fleet.  She  tested  sono- 
buoys,  determined  the  minimum  speed  possible  for  DEs  while 
dropping  various  types  of  depth  charges,  and  trained  newly 
commissioned  officers. 

In  April,  Newell  steamed  to  Florida,  where  she  acted  as 
escort  and  plane  guard  for  a carrier  training  pilots.  During  this 
period,  the  ship  recovered  six  downed  pilots  from  the  water. 
This  assignment  lasted  until  she  sailed  for  New  York  3 June. 

Newell  sailed  to  Panama  on  18  June,  where  she  helped  train 
submarines  and  remained  on  this  duty  through  the  summer 
and  the  Japanese  surrender.  On  20  October  orders  arrived 
sending  the  destroyer  escort  to  Charleston,  S.  C.,  where  she 
decommissioned  20  November  1945  and  entered  the  Atlantic 
Reserve  Fleet. 

Newell  recommissioned  in  the  Coast  Guard  20  July  1951, 
steamed  to  Chesapeake  Bay  for  shakedown,  then  transited 
the  Panama  Canal  and  proceeded  to  Mare  Island  Naval  Ship- 
yard for  post  activation  overhaul  and  conversion  to  a WDE- 
type  ship  for  ocean  station  search  and  rescue  duty.  Yard  work 
completed,  she  steamed  to  Hawaii  for  operational  training. 
She  arrived  on  her  first  ocean  station  27  April  and  for  the  next 
year  and  a half  operated  out  of  Pearl  Harbor  in  the  north- 
western Pacific,  ranging  north  to  the  Aleutians  and  west 
to  Japan.  Following  first  phase  inactivation  at  Pearl  Harbor 
the  DE  arrived  Long  Beach,  Calif.  21  February  1954,  decom- 
missioned 31  March,  and  entered  the  Pacific  Reserve  Fleet. 

Fitted  out  with  the  latest  electronic  equipment,  manned  for 
the  first  time  by  a Navy  crew  and  reclassified  DER-322, 
Newell  recommissioned  at  Long  Beach  20  August  1957,  and 
steamed  to  her  new  home  port.  Pearl  Harbor.  She  soon  took 
up  station  on  the  Pacific  Barrier,  the  westward  extension  of 
the  DEW  line.  For  over  seven  years  she  alternated  duty  at 
Pearl  Harbor  with  patrols  on  the  Pacific  Barrier.  During  this 
period  she  also  served  in  operation  “Cosmos”,  the  escort  line 
for  President  Eisenhower’s  flight  to  the  Far  East  in  the  spring 
of  1960;  and  provided  weather  surveillance  for  Johnston  Island/ 
Christmas  Island  nuclear  tests.  On  15  April  1965,  Newell 
departed  Pearl  Harbor  for  her  28th  Pacific  Barrier  patrol,  the 
last  picket  ship  to  steam  for  the  Pacific  Barrier  which  Newell 
helped  to  formally  terminate  in  a ceremony  at  Midway  1 
May.  The  radar  picket  escort  vessel  then  returned  to  Pearl 
Harbor  to  prepare  for  a WestPac  deployment. 

Newell  got  underway  17  May  for  Vietnam  via  Guam,  Subic 
Bay  and  Hong  Kong.  On  her  first  “Market  Time”  patrol, 
just  north  of  the  Mekong  Delta,  she  searched  many  junks  and 
several  steel  hulled  vessels  to  help  stop  infiltration  of  arms, 
ammunition,  and  supplies  into  South  Vietnam  to  support  Viet 
Cong  forces.  After  upkeep  at  Subic  Bay,  her  second  patrol 


took  her  between  Da  Nang  and  Nha  Trong.  She  worked  closely 
with  Vietnamese  junk  forces,  Vietnamese  Navy  Sea  Forces, 
U.  S.  Coast  Guard  cutters  and  other  American  Navy  sea  and 
air  forces.  On  her  third  patrol,  she  operated  between  Vung 
Tau  and  An  Thoi;  and  her  guns  destroyed  a Viet  Cong  shelter 
on  the  Island  of  Phu  Quoc.  Her  fourth  and  fifth  patrols  took 
her  to  the  coast  between  Nha  Trang  and  Da  Nang.  VTiile 
on  patrol  off  Viet  Nam,  she  spent  155  days  on  station,  detected 
6,905  wooden  hulls,  inspected  2,472,  and  boarded  631.  She 
detected  384  steel-hulled  ships,  inspected  67,  and  boarded  6. 

On  New  Year’s  Day,  1966  Newell  departed  the  “Market 
Time”  area  and  sailed  via  Subic  Bay  and  Japan,  for  home, 
arriving  Pearl  Harbor  3 February.  After  operations  in 
Hawaiian  waters,  she  headed  back  to  the  western  Pacific  6 
June.  In  addition  to  “Market  Time”  duty  she  supported 
smaller  Coast  Guard  and  Navy  ships.  On  her  third  patrol 
she  guarded  the  17th  parallel  to  stop  infiltration  from  the 
North.  She  departed  Vung  Tau  on  the  last  day  of  1966  and 
sailed  via  Japan  for  Hawaii,  arriving  Pearl  Harbor  19  January 
1967. 

Underway  6 July  for  her  third  West  Pac  deployment. 
Newell  spent  much  of  July  and  August  on  Tawian  patrol  before 
turning  toward  Vietnam  on  the  27th.  She  arrived  “Market 
Time”  Area  II  on  30  August  and  departed  on  19  September  for 
Kaohsiung,  to  resume  Tawian  patrol.  She  headed  back 
toward  the  Vietnamese  coast  on  the  last  day  of  October 
and  relieved  Lowe  (DER-325)  on  Market  Time  Area  II,  2 
November.  Newell  departed  Vietnam  for  the  last  time  on  the 
28th,  and  steamed  for  Hawaii  via  Hong  Kong;  Subic  Bay; 
Sidney,  Australia;  and  Suva,  Fiji  Islands  arriving  Pearl  Harbor 
29  February  1968. 

After  operations  in  Hawaiian  waters,  Newell  departed  Pearl 
Harbor  6 August  for  West  Pac,  but  three  days  later  received 
orders  to  return  for  inactivation.  She  decommissioned  at  Pearl 
Harbor  21  September  1968,  and  was  struck  from  the  Naval 
Vessel  Register  23  September  1968.  Subsequently  the  ship’s 
engines  were  removed  and  her  hull  was  used  by  Twentieth 
Century  Fox  Film  Corp.,  22  January  to  15  April  1969  during 
the  filming  of  motion  picture,  “Tora  Tora  Tora” 

Newman 

Laxton  Gail  Newman,  born  25  November  1916  at  Crivitz, 
Wise.,  enlisted  in  the  U.S.  Navy  23  April  1940.  Following  train- 
ing at  Great  Lakes  and  Pensacola  he  was  assigned  to  Patrol 
Wing  ONE,  15  January  1941,  and  on  1 May  1941  was  ad- 
vanced to  Aviation  Machinist’s  Mate  third  class.  Killed  in 
action  7 December  1941,  he  was  posthumously  awarded  the 
Silver  Star  “for  prompt  and  efficient  action  and  utter  disregard 
of  personal  danger  in  the  effort  to  repel  the  attack  on  the  Naval 
Air  Station,  Kaneohe  Bay.  Oahu,  ...  by  Japanese  forces  . .” 

(DE-205:  dp.  1,400;  1.  306';  b.  36'  10";  dr.  12'  7";  s.  24  k.; 

cpl.  186;  a.  3 3",  4 1.1",  8 20mm.,  2 det,  8 dcp.,  1 dcp.  (hh.), 
3 21"  tt.  cl.  Buckley) 

Newman  (DE-205)  was  laid  down  by  the  Charleston  (S.C.) 
Navy  Yard  8 June  1943;  launched  9 August  1943;  sponsored 
by  Mrs.  J.  B.  Newman,  mother  of  L.  G.  Newman  AD3;  and 
commissioned  26  November  1943,  Lt.  Comdr.  W.  C.  Meyer, 
USNR,  in  command. 

Following  shakedown  off  Bermuda,  Newman  was  assigned 
transatlantic  escort  duty.  Between  11  February  and  29  June 
1944  she  crossed  the  ocean  six  times.  On  30  June,  at  Staten 
Island,  she  commenced  conversion  to  a high  speed  transport, 
reporting  for  shakedown  in  Chesapeake  Bay  as  APD-59, 
19  September.  At  the  end  of  the  month  she  departed  Norfolk, 
as  flagship  of  TransDiv  103,  and  headed  for  the  Pacific. 
Arriving  at  Hollandia  4 November,  she  escorted  supply  con- 
voys between  that  port  and  Leyte  Gulf  until  12  December. 
Then,  at  Leyte,  she  embarked  troops  of  the  24th  Division  and 
got  underway  for  her  first  amphibious  operation,  the  15 
December  invasion  of  Mindoro.  Landing  her  troops  with  the 
first  waves,  she  turned  back  to  Leyte,  then  proceeded  to  New 
Guinea  to  prepare  for  the  intial  operations  of  1945. 

At  Noemfoor  she  took  on  troops  of  the  158th  Regimental 
Combat  Team  and  proceeded  back  to  the  Philippines.  On  the 
11th,  two  days  after  the  initial  invasion  of  Luzon,  she  landed 
her  troops  on  the  Lingayen  beaches  under  the  cover  of  naval 
shore  bombardment,  then  provided  gunfire  support  until 
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retiring  to  escort  a convoy  back  to  Leyte,  arriving  15  January. 
Assignments  to  amphibious  landings,  and  their  support,  now 
increased  as  the  momentun  of  the  war  in  the  Philippines 
picked  up.  On  29  January,  she  participated  in  landings  at  San 
Felipe,  Luzon;  on  the  30th,  on  Grande  Island  in  Subic  Bay; 
on  28  February,  at  Puerta  Princessa,  Palawan;  on  10  March, 
at  Zamboanga,  Mindanao;  on  26  March,  at  Talisay,  Cebu; 
and  on  17  April  at  Parang,  Mindanao.  In  May  she  shifted 
to  Morotai  and  in  June  and  July  participated  in  landings  in 
Borneo  at  Brunei  Bay,  10  June,  and  Balikpapan,  1 July. 

On  16  July,  she  departed  the  East  Indies  to  return  to  the 
Philippines,  arriving  Leyte  the  18th  and  to  Legaspi,  Luzon, 
27th,  where  she  conducted  training  exercises  for  combat  teams 
until  the  end  of  the  war.  On  29  August  she  steamed  to  Okinawa, 
embarked  units  of  the  24th  Corps,  Army  Service  Command  for 
transportation  to  Jinsen,  Korea.  On  8 September  she  landed 
the  occupation  forces  at  Jinsen  and  then  commenced  escort 
duty  between  Jinsen,  Taku  and  the  Philippines.  On  26 
November  she  departed  the  Far  East  en  route  to  New  York. 
Arriving  there  9 January  1946,  she  steamed  south  to  Green 
Cove  Springs,  Fla.,  joining  the  16th  (Inactive)  Fleet  there, 
18  February.  Later  berthed  at  Orange,  Tex.,  Newman  re- 
mained a unit  of  the  Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet  until  struck  from 
the  Navy  List  in  1964.  On  15  August  1966  her  hulk  was  sold 
for  scrapping  to  the  Boston  Metals  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Newman  (APD-59)  earned  five  battle  stars  during  World 
War  II. 

Newman  K.  Perry 

Newman  Kershaw  Perry,  born  in  South  Carolina  28  Novem- 
ber 1880,  was  appointed  Naval  Cadet  9 September  1897  and 
commissioned  Ensign  7 June  1903.  Stationed  in  Bennington, 
he  was  killed  by  an  explosion  of  boilers  in  that  ship  at  San 
Diego,  21  July  1905. 

(DD-883:  dp.  2,425;  1.  390'  6";  b.  40'  10";  dr.  18'  6";  s.  35 

k.;  cpl.  345;  a.  6 5",  12  40mm.,  10  21"  tt.,  6 dcp.,  1 dep 
(hh.),  2 dct.;  cl.  Gearing) 

Newman  K.  Perry  (DD-883)  was  laid  down  by  the  Consoli- 
dated Steel  Corp.,  Orange,  "rexas,  10  October  1944;  launched 
17  March  1945;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Laura  P.  Gunter,  sister  of 
Ens.  N.  K.  Perry;  and  commissioned  26  July  1945,  Comdr. 
Norman  E.  Smith  in  command. 

Following  shakedown,  Newman  K.  Perry  served  briefly 
with  the  Atlantic  Fleet.  On  7 November  1945,  she  got  under- 
way for  Pearl  Harbor,  whence  she  sailed  to  Japan  for  three 
month’s  occupation  duty.  She  returned  to  Pearl  Harbor  28 
March  1946  and  was  assigned  to  Joint  Task  Force  1 for  opera- 
tion “Crossroads”,  the  1946  atomic  bomb  test  series  at 
Bikini.  Sailing  for  the  Marshalls  27  May,  she  witnessed  tests 
“Able”  and  “Baker”  and,  in  August,  steamed  for  the  United 
States. 

On  18  August  she  arrived  at  San  Diego  whence  she  operated 
until  25  August  1947.  Then,  with  DesDiv  132,  she  headed 
west,  arriving  at  Yokosuka  13  September.  Three  days  later 
she  sailed  to  Tsingtao  to  commence  a series  of  patrol,  escort, 
search  and  rescue,  ASW,  and  hydrographic  survey  missions 
and  exercises  along  the  China  coast  and  off  Taiwan  and 
Okinawa.  Relieved  5 May  1948,  she  returned  to  San  Diego, 
trained  naval  reservists  through  the  summer  and  in  October 
entered  the  Mare  Island  shipyard  for  overhaul. 

The  destroyer  departed  San  Francisco  15  January  1949 
and  until  April  conducted  exercises  off  the  west  coast.  On  4 
April,  she  departed  San  Diego  with  DesDiv  182  for  Newport, 
her  new  homeport,  arriving  21  April. 

After  her  return  to  Destroyer  Forces,  Atlantic  Fleet,  she 
rotated  tours  with  the  6th  Fleet  in  the  Mediterranean  and 
midshipmen  and  reservist  training  cruises,  and  fleet,  squadron 
and  type  training  exercises  with  the  2nd  Fleet.  Redesignated 
a radar  picket  destroyer  in  1950,  she  conducted  her  scheduled 
operations  as  DDR-883  until  1964  when  she  resumed  the  de- 
signation DD-883.  A change  in  operations  in  1959  took  her  to 
Charleston,  S.  C.,  which  served  as  her  homeport  for  several 
years  before  she  resumed  operations  out  of  Newport. 

A second  change  in  operations  took  her  to  the  Western  Paci- 
fic for  her  overseas  deployment  in  1966.  Departing  Newport 
with  DesDiv  201,  4 October,  she  transited  the  Panama  Canal, 
stopped  in  Hawaii,  Japan,  Okinawa  and  the  Philippines,  and 


arrived  on  station  in  the  Mekong  Delta  of  South  Viet  Nam  23 
November.  Assigned  to  fire  support  duties,  she  shelled  enemy 
coastal  storage  areas  until  the  28th.  She  then  shifted  to  Phu 
Quoc  island,  off  the  Cambodian-South  Viet  Namese  border, 
to  support  Viet  Namese  and  Special  Forces  units  for  five  days, 
returning  to  the  Delta  area  in  December.  Other  assignments 
on  that  tour  with  the  7th  Fleet  took  her  along  the  coast  to  the 
DMZ  and  then  to  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  for  planeguard  and  search 
and  rescue  missions.  On  8 March  1967,  she  departed  the  com- 
bat zone  for  Hong  Kong  before  returning  to  Subic  Bay  for  the 
last  time.  On  the  27th  she  departed  the  Philippines  for  the 
Mediterranean  and  Newport,  arriving  8 May. 

After  overhaul  at  Boston,  Newman  K.  Perry  began  1968, 
with  Caribbean  exercises  and  on  4 April  departed  Newport  for 
the  Mediterranean  to  resume  her  annual  deployments  with 
the  6th  Fleet.  She  has  maintained  that  schedule  into  1970. 

Newport 

A city  and  county  in  Rhode  Island,  important  as  a naval 
base  since  the  American  Revolution. 

I 

(PG-12:  dp.  1,153;  1.  204'5";  b.  36';  dr.  12'9";  s.  12.8  k.; 
cpl.  156;  a.  1 4",  2 3",  2 6-pdr.) 

The  first  Newport  (PG-12)  was  laid  down  by  Bath  Iron 
Works,  Bath,  Me.,  March  1896;  launched  5 December  1896; 
sponsored  by  Miss  Frances  La  Farge;  and  commissioned  5 
October  1897,  Comdr.  B.  F.  Tilley  in  command. 

After  fitting  out  in  Boston,  Newport  sailed  for  duty  in  the 
Caribbean  15  October  1897.  Between  December  1897  and 
August  1898,  the  ship  patrolled  off  the  West  Indies  and  Cen- 
tral America.  During  the  Spanish-American  War,  she  received 
credit  for  assisting  in  the  capture  of  nine  Spanish  vessels. 
The  ship  returned  to  the  United  States  and  decommissioned 
7 September  1898. 

Recommissioned  1 May  1900,  Newport  served  as  training 
ship  at  the  Naval  Academy  and  at  the  Naval  Training  Station 
at  Newport,  R.  L,  until  decommissioning  at  Boston  1 Decem- 
ber 1902. 

Recommissioned  18  May  1903,  she  operated  with  the  Atlan- 
tic Fleet  along  the  eastern  seaboard  and  in  the  West  Indies 
until  decommissioned  17  November  1906.  Newport  was 
loaned  to  the  Massachusetts  Naval  Militia  2 June  1907  and 
on  27  October  1907  was  reassigned  to  the  New  York  Public 
Marine  School.  She  also  served  as  training  ship  for  the  3rd 
Naval  District  until  June  1918,  when  she  was  returned  to  the 
Navy  for  wartime  service.  On  26  July  1918  she  was  reassigned 
to  continue  duty  as  a New  York  State  training  ship  under 
control  of  Commandant,  3rd  Naval  District.  'The  gunboat 
sailed  on  a training  cruise  from  New  Y ork  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
and  the  West  Indies  from  9 December  1918  to  25  May  1919. 
On  3 June  1919,  she  returned  to  full  control  of  New  York 
State.  She  was  redesignated  IX-19  on  1 July  1921. 

Struck  from  the  Navy  List  12  October  1931,  she  was  turned 
over  to  the  city  of  Aberdeen,  Wash.,  by  Act  of  Congress  14 
May  1934,  to  be  used  as  a training  ship  for  Naval  Reserves. 

II 

(PF-27:  dp.  2,415;  1.  303'11";  b.  37'6";  dr.  13'8";  s.  20  k.; 
cpl.  190;  a.  3 3",  4 40mm.) 

The  second  Newport  (PF-27)  was  laid  down  by  Walter 
Butler  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Superior,  Wis.,  8 June  1943;  launched 
15  August  1943;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Nicholas  Brown;  and  com- 
missioned at  New  Orleans  8 September  1944,  Lt.  Comdr. 
G.  I.  Holt,  USCG,  in  command. 

After  Bermuda  shakedown,  Newport  sailed  from  New  York 
to  Guantanamo  Bay  on  escort  duty,  returning  24  February 
1945  to  Tompkinsville,  N.  Y.,  her  homeport  for  e.xercises  and 
patrol  off  the  Atlantic  coast  until  9 July. 

Sailing  via  the  Panama  Canal  and  Seattle,  Newport  arrived 
at  Cold  Bay,  Alaska  to  decommission  9 September.  She  was 
loaned  to  Soviet  Russia  under  Lend-Lease  until  returned  to 
United  States  custody  at  Yokosuka,  Japan,  14  November 
1949. 

Recommissioned  27  July  1950,  Newport  patrolled  off  Inchon, 
Korea  15  to  26  September,  screening  during  the  landings. 
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USS  Newport  (Gunboat  No.  12)  in  full  dress  at  Newport,  R.I.  1902.  The  Naval  War  College  may  be  seen  in  the  background. 
Commissioned  in  1897,  this  Spanish-American  War  Veteran  served  for  over  30  years  as  a training  ship  for  the  Navy  and 
the  State  of  New  York. 


She  was  then  converted  for  weather  station  service,  and  so 
served  in  the  northwest  Pacific  until  November  1951,  when 
she  took  up  varied  duty  off  Korea,  screening  replenishment 
groups,  patrolling,  and  firing  shore  bombardment  at  Wonsan  29 
December.  She  ne.xt  operated  in  the  Philippines  until  decom- 
missioning at  Yokosuka  30  April  1952. 

Loaned  to  Japan  1 October  1953,  she  was  commissioned  as 
Kaede  (PF-13).  Reclassified  PF-293  on  1 September  1957, 
she  was  struck  from  the  U.S.  Naval  Vessel  Register  1 December 
1961,  and  was  transferred  to  the  Japanese  Maritime  Self-De- 
fense Force  outright  on  28  August  1962.  Kaede  was  reclassified 
as  a non-operational  training  ship  on  31  March  1966.  Into 
1969,  she  still  serves  Japan  in  that  capacity. 

Ill 

(LST-1179:  dp.  8,342;  1.  522'3";  b.  69'5";  dr.  15';  s.  20  k.; 
cpl.  231;  a.  4 3";  cl.  Newport) 

The  third  Newport  was  laid  down  1 November  1966 
by  the  Philadelphia  Naval  Shipyard,  Philadelaphia,  Pa.; 
launched  3 February  1968;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Claiborne  Pell; 
and  commissioned  7 June  1969. 

As  the  first  of  a new  class  of  LST,  she  is  unlike  any  other 
LST  previously  built.  She  can  steam  twice  as  fast  as  her  World 
War  II  predecessors  and  carry  over  twice  as  many  troops. 
She  has  an  over  the  bow  ramp  instead  of  the  usual  bow  doors 
and  a stern  gate  to  enable  her  to  off  load  from  both  ends 
simultaneously. 

Assigned  to  Amphibious  Squadron  8 and  home  ported  at 
Little  Creek,  Va.  Newport  carried  out  a vigorous  training 
program  to  prepare  for  active  service  in  the  Fleet. 


Newport  News 

A city  in  Warwick  County,  Va.  which  is  one  of  the  world’s 
great  ship  building  centers. 

(AK-3:  dp.  10,000  (n.);  1.  371'5";  b.  45'5";  dr.  23'6";  s. 

13  k;.  cpl.  150.;  a.  4 3") 

The  first  Newport  News,  a cargo  ship  built  in  1904  by  Flens- 
burg  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Flensburg,  Germany,  was  taken  over 
as  Odenwald  by  the  U.S.  Navy  from  the  Hamburg-American 
Line  in  compliance  with  Executive  Order  dated  14  May  1917; 
renamed  Newport  News  and  commissioned  14  July  1917, 
Lt.  Comdr.  John  Allison,  USNRF,  in  command. 

Newport  News  operated  on  transatlantic  supply  runs  until 
assigned  to  NOTS  9 January  1918.  Returning  to  Hampton 
Roads  from  Europe  2 February,  she  carried  coal  to  Boston 
before  sailing  from  New  York  24  March  laden  with  military 
supplies  for  England,  arriving  Liverpool  on  the  22nd.  After 
discharging  her  cargo  at  Liverpool,  Dublin,  and  Queenstown, 
she  got  underway  for  the  United  States  18  May,  arriving 
Philadelphia  on  the  31st. 

In  subsequent  months,  Newport  News  made  three  more 
voyages  to  European  ports  with  mixed  cargoes.  Her  last  took 
her  from  New  York  to  Gibraltar  in  April  1919.  After  unload- 
ing there,  she  took  on  food,  clothing  and  other  supplies  and 
steamed  to  Constantinople  to  relieve  famine  and  wide  spread 
suffering  in  the  Middle  East.  Returning  to  Norfolk  via 
Gibraltar  27  June,  Newport  News  was  detached  from  NOTS. 

The  cargo  ship  departed  Hampton  Roads  12  July  and 
steamed  via  the  Panama  Canal  for  the  Pacific,  arriving  Mare 
Island  5 August.  She  operated  on  supply  runs,  primarily  to 
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USS  Newport  (LST-1179),  conducts  landing  tests  at  Little  Creek,  Va.,  1969. 


the  Far  East,  until  decommissioning  at  U.S.  Navy  Yard, 
Puget  Sound,  Wash.  1 August  1924.  Struck  from  the  Navy 
List  the  same  day,  Newport  News  was  sold  4 April  1925  to 
John  F.  Blaine  of  Berkeley,  Calif,  for  scrapping. 

II 

(CA-148:  dp.  20,980;  1.  717'6";  b.  76'6”;  dr.  27';  s.  31.5k; 
cpl.  1,667;  a.  9 8",  12  5",  12  3";  cl.  Des  Moines) 

The  second  Newport  News  (CA-148),  a heavy  cruiser,  was 
laid  down  1 November  1945;  launched  on  6 March  1948 
by  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Company, 
Newport  News,  Virginia;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Homer  'T. 
Ferguson;  commissioned  29  January  1949,  Captain  Roland 
N.  Smoot  commanding. 

In  addition  to  annual  deployments  to  the  Mediterranean 
from  1950  to  1961  for  duty  with  the  Sixth  Fleet,  she  parti- 
cipated in  major  fleet  exercises  and  midshipman  training 
cruises  in  the  Caribbean  and  Western  Atlantic.  In  early 
September  1957,  Newport  News  was  on  station  in  the  East- 
ern Mediterranean  in  preparation  for  any  contingency 
during  the  Syrian  crisis.  In  March  1960,  while  steaming 
75  miles  northeast  of  Sicily,  Newport  News  was  ordered  to 
proceed  to  Agadir,  Morocco,  to  render  assistance  to  the  sur- 
vivors of  that  earthquake  shattered  city.  She  steamed  1,225 
miles  in  40.5  hours  at  an  average  speed  of  31  knots,  arriving 
on  3 March  to  provide  medical  and  material  aid.  With  the 
assassination  of  General  Trujillo  and  the  resulting  instability 
in  Santo  Domingo,  Newport  News  was  underway  on  short 
notice  on  4 June  1961,  and  proceeded  to  a station  in  interna- 
tional waters  off  the  Dominican  Republic  to  await  further 
orders.  When  the  crisis  terminated,  the  ship  returned  to  Nor- 
folk after  conducting  training  exercises  off  Puerto  Rico. 

Newport  News’  berthing  and  communications  facilities  were 
modified  in  the  winter  of  1962  to  accomodate  Commander 


Second  Fleet  and  his  staff.  In  August  1962,  she  participated 
in  NATO  Exercise  RIPTIDE  III,  and  upon  the  end  of  the 
exercise,  made  a month  long  tour  of  Northern  European  ports 
as  flagship  of  ComStrikFltLant,  the  NATO  role  of  Com- 
mander Second  Fleet. 

Within  a month  after  return  to  Norfolk,  Newport  News 
was  underway  on  22  October  along  with  other  units  of  the 
Atlantic  Fleet  for  the  Cuban  Quarantine.  For  the  next  molith, 
acting  as  flagship  for  ComSecondFlt,  CA-148  was  on  sta- 
tion northeast  of  Cuba.  When  the  Soviet  MRBM’s  were 
dismantled  and  removed  from  Cuba,  Newport  News  assisted 
in  the  missile  count.  Upon  cancellation  of  the  quarantine,  she 
returned  to  her  homeport  of  Norfolk  the  day  before.  Thanks- 
giving. 

Operations  from  1963  through  1967  consisted  primarily 
of  NATO  exercises  in  the  North  Atlantic,  gunnery  and  amphi- 
bious exercises  off  the  Eastern  seaboard  and  Caribbean,  and 
midshipman  cruises.  When  the  Dominican  Republic  crisis  of 
1965  developed,  Newport  News  sortied  from  Norfolk  on  29 
April  for  Santo  Domingo,  where  she  was  flagship  for  Com- 
mander Joint  Task  Force  122.  Newport  News  remained  on 
station  off  Santo  Domingo  until  7 May  1965  when  JTF  122 
was  dissolved,  and  command  was  shifted  to  the  Army  ashore 
in  the  Dominican  Republic.  She  returned  to  Norfolk,  where 
in  June  alterations  were  made  to  increase  her  combat  capabi- 
lities. 

1 September  1967,  Commander  Second  Fleet  shifted  his 
flag  to  Springfield,  and  Newport  News  departed  Norfolk  5 
September  for  a six  month  deployment  to  South  East  Asia. 
Arriving  Da  Nang,  South  Vietnam,  on  the  morning  of  9 Octo- 
ber, she  became  the  flagship  of  ComCruDesFlot  3.  That 
night,  at  2300,  she  fired  her  eight  inch  rifles  for  the  first  time 
in  anger  against  shore  targets  in  North  Vietnam  as  part  of 
“operation  Sea  Dragon”.  For  years  her  powerful  guns  had 
served  as  a major  force  to  keep  the  peace.  Now  her  strength 
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USS  Newport  News  (CA-148)  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin,  October  1967. 


served  well  in  war  during  the  following  months  in  providing 
interdiction  fire  north  of  the  Demilitarized  Zone  and  naval 
gunfire  support  for  American  allied  troops  in  South  Vietnam. 

The  cruiser  departed  Subic  Bay  21  April  and  arrived  at  her 
homeport  of  Norfolk  13  May  1968,  via  the  Panama  Canal. 

Newton 

I 

Former  name  retained. 

(Str:  dp.  11,200  (norm.);  1.  406';  b.  54'  6";  dr.  23'  b" 
(mean);  s.  10.5  k.;  cpl.  70;  a.  1 5",  1 3".) 

The  first  Newton,  launched  in  1901  by  the  Fore  River  Ship 
Building  Co.,  Quincy,  Mass.,  was  acquired  by  the  U.S.  Navy, 
via  the  U.S.  Shipping  Board,  from  the  New  England  Coal 
and  Coke  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  3 August  1918  and  commissioned 
6 August  1918  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  Lt.  Comdr.  R.  J.  White, 
USNRF,  in  command. 

Assigned  to  the  Naval  Overseas  Transportation  Service 
and  carried  on  the  Army  account,  Newton  completed  two  round 
trips  to  France  and  Britain  with  coal  as  cargo  on  the  first  and 
general  army  supplies  on  the  second.  After  overhaul,  she  de- 
commissioned, at  New  York,  24  February  1919  and  was 
returned  to  the  Shipping  Board  for  final  transfer  to  her  pre- 
war owner. 

II 

Former  name  retained. 

(IX-33:  dp.  5,990;  Ibp.  268';  b.  45'  2";  dr.  23'  11";  a.  1 
4",  4 6-pdrs.) 

The  second  Newton,  built  in  1919  by  L.  H.  Shattuck,  Inc., 
Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  was  acquired  by  the  U.S.  Navy  from 
the  U.S.  Shipping  Board  2 October  1922.  Then  prepared  for 
service  with  the  Naval  Militia  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey, 
she  served  as  a training  ship  in  the  Jersey  City  area  into  World 
War  II.  Carried  on  the  Naval  Register  as  an  unclassified  ship 
for  most  of  that  period,  she  was  designated  IX-33,  17  February 
1941.  On  13  May  1943  she  was  transferred  to  the  Armed 
Guard  Center,  Brooklyn,  N.Y..  Placed  in  service  22  Novem- 


ber 1944,  she  was  assigned  to  the  New  York  Navy  Yard  until 
placed  out  of  service  14  November  1945.  Struck  from  the 
Navy  Register  8 January  1946,  she  sank  in  the  Hudson  River 
the  same  month  and  her  hulk  was  sold  12  September  1946. 

Nezinscot 

A river  in  western  Maine,  emptying  into  the  Androscoggin 
river. 

(ScTug:  dp.  156;  1.  85';  b.  19';  dr.  8'6";  s.  10  k.;  cpl.  15; 
a.  1 6 pdr.,  1 Colt) 

Nezinscot,  a converted  steel  tug  was  built  as  D.C.  Ivans 
in  1897  by  Neafie  and  Levy,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  purchased  by 
the  Navy  from  Moran  and  Co.  25  March  1898;  and  com- 
missioned at  Key  West,  Fla.,  2 April  1898,  Boatswain  J.  J. 
Holden  in  command. 

Serving  with  the  North  Atlantic  Fleet  during  the  Spanish- 
American  War,  operating  out  of  Key  West,  Nezinscot  remained 
in  that  port  following  the  end  of  hostilities  until  the  middle 
of  1900  when  she  sailed  first  to  Norfolk  and  then  early  in 
1901  to  the  Navy  Yard,  Portsmouth,  N.H.  For  the  next 
eight  and  one  half  years,  the  tug  operated  out  of  Portsmouth, 
towing  numerous  ships,  from  the  battleship  Missouri  (BB-11) 
to  the  smallest  auxiliary  barge,  and  making  brief  voyages  to 
New  York  Navy  Yard,  ports  in  Maine,  and  most  frequently 
to  Boston.  While  steaming  to  Boston,  Nezinscot  capsized  and 
sank  off  Cape  Ann,  Mass.  11  August  1909. 

Niagara 

Fort  Niagara  was  captured  from  the  British  by  American 
forces  28  November  1812. 

I 

(Brig:  t.  493;  Ibp.  110';  b.  30';  dph.  9';  cpl.  130;  a.  20  guns) 

The  first  Niagara  was  built  at  Presque  Isle  (Erie),  Pa.,  by 
Adam  and  Noah  Brown  under  the  supervision  of  Sailing  Mas- 
ter Daniel  Dobbins  and  Captain  Oliver  H.  Perry,  and  was 
launched  early  in  the  summer  of  1813. 

Niagara  and  the  other  ships  of  Perry’s  squadron  were  held 
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at  Erie  both  by  British  blockade  and  lack  of  crews,  until  1 
August,  when  the  British  squadron  retired.  Taken  over  Erie’s 
protective  bar  by  ingenious  use  of  camels,  Niagara  reached 
deep  water  5 August,  and  four  days  later  her  commanding 
officer.  Captain  Jesse  D.  Elliott,  arrived  with  some  100  officers 
and  men  to  take  command.  The  squadron  sailed  in  search  of 
the  British  12  August,  located  it  in  the  mouth  of  the  Detroit 
River,  and  waited  for  its  sortie. 

Battle  was  given  10  September,  Perry  in  Lawrence  leading 
the  attack,  and  drawing  concentrated  fire  from  the  British 
until  Lawrence  became  an  unmanageable  wreck.  He  then 
transferred  to  Niagara  who  had  been  unable  to  close  the  enemy 
in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  action.  From  her  deck  he  regrouped 
his  squadron  and  came  down  through  the  enemy  line,  Niagara 
pouring  broadsides  into  the  British  ships  until  victory  was 
secured,  and  with  it  control  of  Lake  Erie,  freeing  the  upper 
lakes  from  the  threat  of  invasion. 

Niagara  covered  the  landings  at  the  mouth  of  the  Detroit 
River  which  captured  Malden  23  September,  then  covered 
the  Army’s  advance  up  the  Detroit  to  Lake  St.  Claire  as  they 
pursued  the  retreating  British.  After  wintering  at  Erie,  she 
returned  to  patrol  and  convoy  operations  which  included  the 
capture  of  British  ships  Mink,  Nancy,  Per  server  ance,  and 
Batteau.  She  wintered  at  Erie  once  more  in  1814,  then  served 
as  receiving  ship  there  until  sunk  in  Misery  Bay  for  preserva- 
tion in  1820. 

Owned  successively  by  Benjamin  H.  Brown  of  Rochester, 
N.Y.,  and  Captain  George  Miles  of  Erie,  Niagara  was  raised 
but  found  to  need  such  extensive  restoration  that  she  was  again 
allowed  to  sink.  She  was  raised  again  6 March  1913  and  re- 
stored by  the  Perry  Centennial  Commission,  who  towed 
her  from  Buffalo  to  Chicago  for  exhibition  at  all  the  larger 
towns  of  Lakes  Huron  and  Michigan  during  the  commemora- 
tion of  the  Battle  of  Lake  Erie.  Returning  to  Erie  21  Septem- 
ber 1913,  she  was  cribbed  up  just  out  of  the  water,  deteriorat- 
ing until  1929,  when  restoration  was  begun  by  the  Niagara 
Association  of  Erie,  aided  by  the  Pennsylvania  Historical 
Commission  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
project  halted  for  lack  of  funds  in  1934,  but  was  finally  com- 
pleted in  1963  for  the  sesquicentennial  of  her  great  victories. 
Commodore  Perry’s  relief  flagship  of  the  Battle  of  Lake  Erie 
may  now  be  visited  at  the  foot  of  State  Street  in  Erie. 

II 

(StFr:  dp.  5,540;  1.  328T0";  b.  55';  dr.  24'5";  cpl.  251;  a. 

12  11"  D.  sb.) 

The  second  Niagara,  a steam  frigate,  was  launched  by  New 
York  Navy  Yard  23  February  1855;  sponsored  by  Miss  Annie 
C.  O'Donnell;  and  commissioned  6 April  1857,  Captain 
William  L.  Hudson  in  command. 

Niagara  sailed  from  New  York  22  April  1857  for  England, 
arriving  Gravesend  14  May.  Here  she  was  equipped  to  lay 
cable  for  the  first  transatlantic  telegraph,  which  was  to  follow 
the  shallow  tableland  discovered  between  Newfoundland  and 
Ireland  by  Matthew  F.  Maury.  By  11  August,  when  a break 
in  the  cable  defied  recovery,  she  had  laid  several  hundred  miles 
westward  from  Valentia  Bay,  Ireland.  She  returned  to  New 
York  20  November  and  decommissioned  2 December  to  pre- 
pare for  a second  essay  at  cable-laying.  Recommissioning  24 
February  1858,  Captain  William  L.  Hudson  in  command, she 
sailed  8 March,  arrived  Plymouth,  England,  28  March,  and 
experimented  with  HMS  Agamemnon.  The  ships  returned  to 
Plymouth  to  fit  out,  then  made  a mid-ocean  rendezvous  29 
July,  spliced  their  cable  ends,  and  each  sailed  toward  her  own 
continent.  On  5 August,  Niagara’s  boats  carried  the  end  of 
the  cable  ashore  at  Brills  Mouth  Island,  Newfoundland,  and 
the  same  day  Agamemnon  landed  her  end  of  the  cable.  'The 
first  message  flashed  across  16  August,  when  Queen  Victoria 
sent  a cable  to  President  James  Buchanan.  This  first  cable 
operated  for  three  weeks;  ultimate  success  came  in  1866. 

Niagara’s  next  mission  was  one  of  profound  humanity, 
carrying  200  Africans  liberated  from  slave  brig  Echo  off  Cuba 
by  brig  Dolphin  21  August  to  Liberia.  She  sailed  with  them 
from  Charleston  20  September,  reached  Monrovia  9 Novem- 
ber, and  returned  to  New  York  11  December,  decommissioning 
there  17  December. 

Niagara  recommissioned  14  May  1860,  Captain  William 
W.  McKean  in  command.  Another  unique  assignment  awaited; 


she  was  to  carry  Japan’s  first  diplomatic  mission  to  the  United 
States  from  Washington  to  New  York,  and  then  home.  Leav- 
ing New  York  30  June,  Niagara  called  in  Porto  Grande, 
Cape  Verde  Islands;  Sao  Paulo-de-Loande  (now  Luanda), 
Angola;  Batavia  (now  Djakarta),  Java;  and  Hong  Kong. 
The  frigate  entered  Tokyo  Bay  8 November  to  land  her  dis- 
tinguished passengers,  then  sailed  27  November  for  Hong 
Kong,  Aden,  and  Capetown,  returning  Boston  23  April  1861 
to  learn  of  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War. 

Quickly  preparing  for  duty  on  the  blockade  of  southern 
ports,  Niagara  arrived  off  Charleston,  S.  C.,  10  May  and  two 
days  later  captured  blockade  runner  General  Parkhill  at- 
tempting to  make  Charleston  from  Liverpool.  Through  the 
summer  she  gave  similar  service  at  Mobile  Bay,  and  was  at 
Fort  Pickens,  Fla.,  22  September  when  Flag  Officer  McKean 
in  Niagara  took  command  of  the  East  Gulf  Blockading  Squa- 
ron.  She  engaged  Confederate  defenses  at  Fort  McRea,  Pensa- 
cola, and  Warrington  22  November,  and  was  hulled  twice 
above  the  waterline.  On  5 June  1862  she  sailed  for  repairs 
at  Boston  Navy  Yard,  where  she  decommissioned  16  June. 
Recommissioned  14  October  1863,  Niagara  steamed  from  New 
York  1 June  1864  to  watch  over  Confederate  warships  then 
fitting  out  in  Europe.  She  reached  her  base,  Antwerp,  26 
June,  and  from  there  roved  the  English  Channel,  the  French 
Atlantic  Coast  and  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  On  15  August  she  took 
steamer  Georgia,  a former  Confederate  warship,  off  Portugal. 
In  February  and  March,  with  Sacramento  she  lay  at  El  Ferrol, 
Spain,  to  prevent  Confederate  ironclad  Stonewall  from  depart- 
ing, but  the  much  more  powerful  southern  ship  was  able  to 
make  good  her  escape. 

Niagara  patrolled  with  the  European  Squadron  through  29 
August  when  she  cleared  Cadiz  for  Boston,  arriving  20  Septem- 
ber. There  she  decommissioned  28  September,  remaining  in 
the  Boston  Navy  Yard  until  sold  6 May  1885. 

HI 

(Str:  dp.  5,221;  Ibp.  274';  b.  38';  dr.  19'6";  s.  12  k.;  cpl.  57; 
a.  2 6-pdrs.,  4 3-pdrs.,  2 37mm.,  1 Colt  mg.) 

The  third  Niagara,  a steamer,  was  built  by  John  Roach 
and  Sons,  Chester,  Pa.,  in  1877;  acquired  by  the  Navy  from 
Ward  Line  Steamship  Company  11  April  1898;  fitted  out  as  a 
distilling  and  supply  ship  of  the  Collier  Service;  and  com- 
missioned at  New  York  11  April  1898,  Comdr.  G.  A.  Bicknell 
in  command. 

Niagara  departed  New  York  25  April  1898  for  the  Caribbean 
via  Norfolk,  Va.,  and  Key  West,  Fla.  During  the  Spanish- 
American  War  she  served  the  fleet  off  Cuba,  Puerto  Rico, 
and  Haiti.  The  ship  returned  to  Hampton  Roads  26  May  and 
sailed  4 days  later,  again  bound  for  ports  of  Cuba  and  Puerto 
Rico.  Niagara  remained  on  station  in  the  Caribbean  Sea  until 
24  July  when  she  departed  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba,  for  New 
York,  arriving  3 September. 

Niagara  remained  at  New  York  until  she  decommissioned 
14  October  1898.  She  was  sold  19  July  1899. 


Submarine  tender  Niagara  was  renamed  Fulton'  (q.  v.) 
18  February  1913. 

IV 

(SP-246:  t.  46;  1.  80'6";  b.  14'4";  dr.  4'6";  s.  12  k.;  cpl.  11; 
a.  1 3-pdr.,  1 1-pdr.,  2 mg.) 

The  fourth  Niagara  (SP-246),  a motor  boat,  was  built  by 
Matthews  Boat  Co.,  Port  Clinton,  Ohio,  in  1913;  acquired  by 
the  Navy  on  lease  from  Lawrence  D.  Buhl,  Detroit,  Mich., 
9 June  1917;  and  commissioned  the  same  day. 

She  served  as  a motor  patrol  boat  in  the  9th  Naval  District 
until  returned  to  her  owner  20  March  1919. 

V 

(SP-263:  dp.  33;  1.  50';  b.  16';  dr.  2'9";  s.  10.4  k.;  a.  1 1-pdr., 
1 mg.) 

The  fifth  Niagara  (SP-263),  a yacht  built  in  1915  by  E.  A. 
Fonda  of  Miami,  Fla.,  was  purchased  by  the  Navy  5 July 
1917  from  General  H.  M.  Creel,  also  of  Miami.  She  served  as 
a harbor  patrol  craft  under  the  7th  Naval  District  until  trans- 
ferred to  the  Lighthouse  Service  29  May  1919. 
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USS  Niagara  (SP-246). 


Niagara  decommissioned  21  April  1922  at  the  Philadelphia 
Navy  Yard  and  was  sold. 

VI 

(SP-136:  dp.  2,690;  1.  282'0";  b.  43'0";  dr.  17'0";  s.  12  k.; 
cpl.  195;  a.  4 4”,  2 mg.,  1 Y-gun) 

The  sixth  Niagara  (SP-136),  a steam  yacht  built  in  1898 
by  Harlan  and  Hollingsworth,  Wilmington,  Del.,  was  pur- 
chased by  the  Navy  10  August  1917  from  Howard  Gould  of 
New  York  City;  converted  into  an  armed  patrol  yacht;  and 
commissioned  in  the  Tebo’s  Yacht  Basin,  Brooklyn,  N.Y., 
16  April  1918,  Comdr.  E.  B.  Larimer  in  command. 

Niagara  departed  New  York  21  May  as  escort  for  a mer- 
chant convoy  bound  for  Bermuda  and  the  Azores.  She  arrived 
at  Ponta  Delgada,  Azores,  12  August  and  departed  10  days 
later  to  join  the  American  Patrol  Detachment  at  Grassy  Bay, 
Bermuda.  On  5 September  she  stood  out  of  the  latter  port  to 
rescue  and  tow  in  the  merchant  sloop  Gauntlet  adrift  after 
her  sails  had  been  carried  away  in  a storm.  On  14  September 
the  patrol  yacht  sailed  for  Martinique,  West  Indies,  to  escort 
the  French  cable  ship  Pouyer  Quertier,  arriving  Fort-de-France 
on  the  19th.  The  two  ships  operated  in  the  West  Indies, 
visiting  Trinidad,  Barbados,  Martinique,  and  Puerto  Rico, 
until  Niagara  stood  out  from  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad,  13 
December  for  Charleston,  S.C.  She  entered  the  New  York 
Navy  Yard  13  May  1919  for  repairs  before  training  out  of 
New  London  and  New  York. 

Niagara  departed  New  York  25  September  for  Key  West, 
then  cruised  off  the  coast  of  Mexico  and  between  ports  in 
Texas,  Louisiana,  and  Florida.  Other  missions  took  her  off 
Honduras,  Guatemala,  and  Cuba.  Reclassified  PY-9  on  17 
July  1920,  she  continued  patrols  in  the  Caribbean  Sea  as  a 
unit  of  the  special  service  squadron  until  decommissioning  at 
Philadelphia  21  April  1922. 

Niagara  recommissioned  24  June  1924,  Comdr.  Paul  P. 
Blackburn  in  command.  She  sailed  3 November  to  survey  in 
the  Caribbean  under  the  direction  of  the  Navy  Hydrographic 
Office.  She  operated  most  of  the  next  8 years  charting  the  Gulf 
of  Venezuela  and  the  coast  of  Central  America. 

Her  last  survey  cruise  ended  when  she  returned  to  Phila- 
delphia 17  October  1930.  Niagara  decommissioned  3 March 
1931 ; and  her  name  was  struck  from  the  Navy  List  10  Decem- 
ber 1931.  She  was  sold  for  scrapping  13  September  1933  to  the 
Northern  Metal  Co.,  PhiladelpWa,  Pa. 


VII 

(PG-52:  dp.  1,922  (f.);  1.  267';  b.  35'4";  dr.  17';  s.  16  k.;  cpl. 

139;  a.  2 3") 

The  seventh  Niagara  (PG-52),  a yacht  built  in  1929  as 
Hi-Esmare  by  Bath  Iron  Works,  Bath,  Maine,  was  purchased 
by  the  Navy  16  October  1940  from  Mrs.  H.  Edward  Manville 
of  New  York  City;  converted  to  a gunboat  by  the  New  York 
Navy  Yard;  renamed  Niagara  12  November  1940;  and  com- 
missioned at  New  York  20  January  1941,  Lt.  Edwin  W.  Herron 
in  command. 

Niagara  got  underway  from  New  York  4 February  1941  to 
tend  units  of  Motor  Torpedo  Boat  Squadron  2 operating 
between  Miami  and  Key  West,  Fla.,  and  Guantanamo  Bay, 
Cuba.  She  departed  Key  West  20  March  1941  for  repairs  at 
New  York  and  operations  at  the  Naval  Torpedo  Station, 
Newport,  R.I.  during  the  summer. 

Niagara  stood  out  from  New  York  30  August  1941  enroute 
to  Hawaii,  via  Guantanamo  Bay,  the  Panama  Canal,  and 
San  Diego,  arriving  Pearl  Harbor  9 October  to  patrol  on  the 
Hawaiian  Sea  Frontier.  On  29  November  she  departed  as  a unit 
of  the  escort  for  a convoy  bound  to  the  Fiji  Islands.  She  was 
at  sea  with  the  convoy  when  the  Japanese  attacked  Pearl 
Harbor.  The  gunboat  returned  to  that  port  15  December, 
serving  as  tender  to  units  of  Motor  Torpedo  Boat  Squadron 
1 until  1 April  1942. 

She  then  escorted  a convoy  to  San  Diego  enroute  Coco 
Solo,  Panama  Canal  Zone,  where  she  tended  torpedo  boats  and 
helped  to  guard  the  approaches  to  the  Panama  Canal.  During 
overhaul  in  the  New  York  Navy  Yard  in  the  summer,  she 
fitted  out  to  serve  at  Newport,  R.  I.  as  a school  ship  for  a 
training  squadron  of  motor  torpedo  boats.  This  duty  continued 
until  she  headed  for  the  Southwest  Pacific  27  November  via 
the  Panama  Canal  and  the  Society  Islands.  Enroute,  on  13 
January  1943  Niagara  was  reclassified  as  the  Navy’s  first 
motor  torpedo  boat  tender  and  redesignated  AGP-1. 

Niagara  arrived  at  Noumea,  New  Caledonia  17  January 
and  began  tending  Motor  Torpedo  Boat  Division  23,  Squadron 
8.  She  sailed  with  the  division  on  the  27th  and  reached  her 
base  at  Tulagi,  Solomon  Islands,  17  February.  In  ensuing 
months,  she  tended  the  motor  torpedo  boats  running  security 
patrols  off  Guadalcanal. 

On  7 April  the  Japanese  raided  the  Guadalcanal-Tulagi 
area  with  177  planes,  of  which  about  25  were  shot  down.  Two 
bombs  sank  New  Zealand  corvette  Moa.  Niagara,  in  the  thick 
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of  the  fight,  was  north  of  the  harbor,  moored  to  the  west  bank 
of  the  Maliali  River,  heading  downstream  with  minesweeper 
Rail  (AM-26)  tied  up  outboard  well  aft.  Nine  enemy  planes 
came  up  the  river,  none  of  them  over  1 50  feet  above  the  water. 
Niagara  and  Rail  took  them  all  under  fire. 

The  first  plane,  already  aflame,  crashed  into  trees  about 
1,000  yards  astern  of  Niagara.  The  next  two  planes  escaped, 
but  the  fourth  rapidly  lost  altitude  in  a stream  of  white  smoke 
to  explode  behind  the  hills  to  the  north.  The  following  two 
raiders  passed  within  150  yards  and  attempted  to  strafe  the 
ship,  but  their  firing  was  erratic  and  they  wobbled  uncertainly 
as  they  passed  through  Niagara’s  heavy  fire  before  crashing  in- 
to the  woods  off  her  port  quarter  The  next  two  planes  sheared 
up  and  to  the  right  when  taken  under  fire.  One  trailed  light 
brown  smoke  as  it  disappeared  close  over  the  hilltops  abaft 
Niagara’s  port  beam.  The  other  passed  to  starboard  and 
crashed  in  the  hills  on  her  starboard  quarter. 

On  22  May  Niagara,  with  Motor  Torpedo  Boat  Division 
23,  departed  Tulagi  headed  towards  New  Guinea.  The  fol- 
lowing morning  a high-flying  Japanese  twin-engined  mono- 
plane attacked  with  four  bombs.  The  ship  made  a tight  star- 
board turn  at  maximum  speed  until  the  bombs  were  released, 
then  swung  ship  hard  to  port.  Three  near-misses  to  starboard 
and  one  to  port  damaged  Niagara’s  sound  gear  and  the  train- 
ing mechanism  of  one  3-inch  gun  and  knocked  out  steering 
control  temporarily.  Half  an  hour  later,  when  steering  con- 
trol had  been  regained,  six  more  highflying  twin-engine 
planes  dropped  a pattern  of  over  a dozen  bombs.  One  hit 
directly  on  Niagara’s  forecastle  and  several  were  damaging 
near-misses. 

Water  rushing  through  a 14-inch  hole  6 feet  below  her  water- 
line flooded  two  storerooms,  a passageway,  and  her  engine 
room.  All  power  and  lighting  failed,  and  her  main  engines 
stopped.  Fire  below  decks  forward  was  out  of  control,  and 
Niagara  listed  rapidly  to  port.  Her  main  engine  and  steering 
control  were  restored  7 minutes  after  the  attack.  But  her  in- 
creasing list  and  ,jmminent  danger  of  explosion  of  her  gasoline 
storage  tanks  necessitated  the  order  to  “abandon  ship.” 

PT-I46  and  PT-I47  came  alongside  her  stern  to  take  off 
some  of  Niagara’s  crew.  Others  went  over  her  side  into  rafts 
and  boats  to  be  picked  up  by  other  motor  torpedo  boats. 
Niagara  was  then  ablaze  from  bow  to  bridge.  Flames  were 
spreading  aft,  and  ammunition  was  exploding  on  deck.  Yet, 
despite  her  damage,  not  one  of  Niagara’s  136  officers  and  men 
was  killed  or  seriously  wounded. 

PT-I47  fired  a torpedo  which  struck  Niagara  in  the  gasoline 
tanks.  She  exploded  with  a sheet  of  flame  300  feet  high,  and 
went  down  in  less  than  a minute.  The  motor  torpedo  boats 
landed  her  crew  at  Tulagi  early  the  next  morning. 

Niagara  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II  service. 

VIII 

(APA-87:  dp.  7,080  aim.);  1.  426';  b.  58';  dr.  15';  s.  16  k. 
cpl.  849) 

The  eighth  Niagara  (APA-87)  was  laid  down  20  November 
1944  under  Maritime  Commission  contract  by  Consolidated 
Steel  Corp.,  Wilmington,  Calif.;  launched  10  February  1945; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  Fred  G.  Gurley;  acquired  by  the  Navy  26 
March  1945;  and  commissioned  at  San  Pedro,  Calif.,  29  March 
1945,  Lt.  Comdr.  Allan  C.  Hoffman,  USNR,  in  command. 

Following  amphibious  warfare  training  out  of  San  Diego, 
Niagara  sailed  26  May  1945  with  cargo  and  887  Marines, 
whom  she  landed  at  Pearl  Harbor  1 June.  In  the  following 
weeks  she  transported  troops,  cargo,  ammunition,  and  mail 
between  the  various  Hawaiian  Islands.  She  stood  out  of  Pearl 
Harbor  1 July  bound,  via  the  Marshalls  and  Carolines,  for 
Okinawa,  arriving  Buckner  Bay  5 August.  After  debarking 
903  Army  troops  and  their  combat  support  weapons  and  car- 
go, she  departed  8 August  with  40  officers  and  771  men  of 
the  31st  Naval  Construction  Battalion  for  debarking  at  Guam 
in  the  Marianas.  She  arrived  Apra  Harbor  on  the  morning  of 
15  August,  the  day  of  Japan’s  capitulation. 

Niagara  transported  Navy  passengers  from  Guam  to  the 
Philippines,  arriving  San  Pedro  Bay  20  August.  She  then  set 
course  for  Cebu  to  embark  the  Army’s  164th  Regimental 
Combat  Team,  sailed  1 September,  arrived  Yokohama  the 
8th,  and  landed  her  occupation  troops.  She  again  headed  for 
the  Philippines  16  September  to  embark  men  of  the  Army’s 
305th  Infantry,  77th  Division,  landed  at  Otaru,  Hokkaido, 


Japan,  5 October.  From  there,  she  carried  men  of  the  Navy’s 
128th  Construction  Battalion  to  Apra  Harbor.  She  stood  out 
from  Apra  Harbor  22  October  with  an  Army  signal  battalion 
bound  for  China.  The  attack  transport  reached  Tientsin  29 
October  and  sailed  10  November  for  the  Marianas.  Joining 
the  “Magic-Carpet”  fleet,  she  embarked  Army  troops  in 
Tanapag  Harbor,  Saipan,  Marianas;  sailed  the  20th;  and 
reached  San  Francisco  4 December. 

Niagara  departed  San  Francisco  20  December  for  Samar, 
Philippine  Islands,  arriving  10  January  1946.  While  there, 
she  received  word  that  she  would  participate  in  the  atomic 
bomb  tests  of  Operation  “Crossroads”  as  a unit  of  Joint  Task 
Force  1.  She  put  to  sea  3 February  to  prepare  at  Pearl  Harbor, 
then  sailed  to  Bikini  Atoll  in  the  Marshalls,  arriving  31  May. 
A target  ship,  she  survived  the  atomic  explosions  of  1 July 
and  25  July.  She  departed  Bikini  21  August  for  Kwajalein 
and  Pearl  Harbor  en  route  to  San  Francisco,  arriving  16 
September. 

Niagara  remained  on  the  west  coast  until  she  departed  San 
Diego  7 November,  steaming  via  the  Panama  Canal  to  Hamp- 
ton Roads,  Va.  She  arrived  Norfolk  2 December  and  decom- 
missioned there  12  December  1946.  After  serving  to  test  the 
effects  of  special  conventional  explosives  in  the  Chesapeake 
Bay,  Niagara  was  sold  for  scrapping  5 February  1950  to  the 
Northern  Metals  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Niagara  Falls 

An  industrial  and  resort  city  in  Niagara  County,  western 
New  York. 

(AFS-3:  dp.  16,050  (f.);  1.  581'  3”;  b.  79';  dr.  23'  10”;  s. 

20  k.;  cpl.  435;  a.  8 3"/50;  cl.  Mars) 

Niagara  Falls  (AFS-3)  was  laid  down  22  May  1965  by  the 
National  Steel  and  Shipbuilding  Co.,  San  Diego,  Calif.; 
launched  26  March  1966;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Jacob  Javits, 
wife  of  the  senior  senator  from  New  York;  delivered  to  the 
Navy  at  the  Long  Beach  Naval  Shipyard,  Long  Beach,  Calif., 
20  April  1967;  and  commissioned  29  April,  Captain  Horace 
C.  Holley  in  command. 

Niagara  Falls  is  designed  to  deliver  refrigerated  stores,  dry 
provisions,  technical  spares,  and  general  stores  type  material 
to  the  Fleet  at  sea.  Her  configuration  provides  for  rapid  issue 
rates  using  a minimum  of  men  and  the  latest  in  transfer-at- 
sea  methods,  cargo  handling,  storage  techniques,  and  automa- 
tion. She  is  capable  of  simultaneous  replenishment  of  one  ship 
on  each  side  as  well  as  transfer  of  material  by  cargo  helicop- 
ters, which  she  carries. 

After  initial  shakedown,  the  new  combat  store  ship  loaded 
2500  tons  of  stores  at  Naval  Supply  Center,  Oakland,  Calif, 
and  through  September  completed  final  acceptance  trials 
and  post-shakedown  availability  at  San  Diego. 

By  4 February  1968  Niagara  Falls  completed  her  shakedown 
availability  and  continued  preparations  for  her  first  deploy- 
ment. She  steamed  for  WestPac  28  March,  arrived  Subic 
Bay  14  April,  and  there  conducted  the  first  of  many  replenish- 
ments. 

Upon  arrival  22  April  at  An  Thoi,  South  Viet  Nam,  she 
transferred  over  100  tons  of  material,  and  two  days  later  she 
supplied  amphibious  units  in  Vung  Tau.  In  Cam  Rahn  Bay 
the  25th  of  April,  Niagara  Falls  supplied  ships  and  the  Naval 
Support  Activity  there.  She  also  supplied  ships  of  the  Naval 
Gunfire  Support  Group  off  the  Viet  Nam  coast,  and  made 
several  replenishment  swings  through  the  Yankee  Station 
and  Market  Time  areas. 

Niagara  Falls  completed  the  last  replenishment  of  her 
deployment  15  September,  called  at  Hong  Kong  17-21  Sep- 
tember, at  Pearl  Harbor  9-10  October,  and  arrived  San  Diego 
17  October.  Completing  preparations  for  another  deployment 
and  transfer  of  homeport  to  Sasebo  to  commence  3 January 
1969  with  the  arrival  of  the  New  Year,  Niagara  Falls  steamed 
for  WestPac  a second  time. 

Niantic 

A city,  river  and  bay  in  Connecticut. 


(CVE-46;  dp.  7,800;  1.  495'8";  b.  69'6”;  ew.  111'6'';  dr.  26'; 
s.  18k.;  cpl.  890;  a.  2 5",  20  40mm.,  24  ac.;  cl.  Prince  William) 
Niantic,  originally  designated  AVG-46,  was  redesignated 
ACV-46,  20  August  1942;  laid  down  by  the  Seattle-Tacoma 
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Shipbuilding  Co.,  Tacoma,  Wash.,  5 January  1943;  launched 
2 June  1943;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Ray  V.  Blanco;  redesignated 
CVE-46,  15  July  1943;  transferred  to  the  United  King- 
dom, 8 November  1943;  and  commissioned  in  the  Royal 
Navy  as  Ranee. 

As  one  of  the  38  converted  C3  escort  carriers  transferred  to 
the  United  Kingdom,  Ranee  joined  the  merchant  aircraft 
carriers  guarding  the  Atlantic  convoy  routes.  Assigned  to  the 
Western  Approaches,  her  aircraft  helped  to  turn  the  tables 
on  foraging  U-boats  in  the  north  Atlantic  and  also  assisted 
in  operations  to  close  their  northern  transit  into  the  Atlantic 
and  track  them  down  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  Serving  with 
Training  Squadron,  Western  Approaches,  at  the  end  of  1945, 
she  was  returned  to  U.S.  custody  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  21  November 
1946.  Declared  not  essential  to  the  defense  of  the  U.S.,  she 
was  struck  from  the  Navy  List,  22  January  1947,  and  sold, 
9 June  1947,  to  the  Waterman  Steamship  Corp.,  Mobile,  Ala. 

I 

(YTB-781:  dp.  283  (1.);  1.  109';  b.  31';  dr.  14';  s.  12k.;  cpl. 

12;  cl.  Natick) 

Niantic  (YTB-781)  was  laid  down  10  December  1964  by 
the  Marinette  Marine  Corp.,  Marinette,  Wise.;  launched, 
without  ceremony,  7 September  1965;  and  placed  in  service 
in  the  14th  Naval  District  in  June  1966.  Assigned  to  the  14th 
Naval  District,  headquartered  at  Pearl  Harbor,  large  harbor 
tug  Niantic  has  performed  the  seemingly  mundane,  but  very 
necessary  duties  of  her  type  in  the  crowded  waters  of  Hawaii 
into  1970. 

Niantic  Victory 

Niantic  Victory  (MCV  hull  100)  was  acquired  by  the 
U.S.  Navy  for  conversion  to  a missile  range  ship;  was  renamed 
and  reclassified  Watertown  (AGM-6)  {q.v.)  on  27  November 
1960. 

Niblack 

Albert  Parker  Niblack,  born  in  Vincennes,  Ind.,  25  July 
1859,  was  appointed  to  the  Naval  Academy  22  September 
1876;  graduated  10  June  1880;  and  was  assigned  to  Lack- 
awanna. During  the  decades  that  followed,  Niblack  served 
on  many  ships  and  held  several  interesting  posts  ashore  in- 
cluding work  with  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  duty  in  the 
Bureau  of  Navigation,  and  a tour  in  the  Office  of  Naval  In- 
telligence. He  won  his  first  command,  Iroquois,  10  February 
1904,  and  subsequently  commanded  some  of  the  Navy’s 
most  famous  ships  including  Hartford  and  Olympia.  He  was 
naval  attache  to  Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile,  Germany  and  The 


Netherlands,  and  served  as  a member  of  the  General  Board. 
When  the  United  States  entered  World  War  I,  he  took  com- 
mand of  Division  1,  Atlantic  Fleet,  with  Alabama  as  flagship 
5 April  1917,  and  was  appointed  Rear  Admiral  31  August. 
Niblack  assumed  command  of  Squadron  2,  Patrol  Force,  23 
October  and  served  in  this  post  through  the  Armistice.  He 
became  Director  of  Naval  Intelligence  1 March  1919,  and 
Naval  Attache  in  London  6 August  1920.  As  Vice  Admiral, 
he  commanded  U.S.  Naval  Forces  in  European  waters  15 
January  1921  to  17  June  1922.  After  commanding  the  6th 
Naval  District  at  Charleston,  S.C.,  Vice  Admiral  Niblack 
retired  25  July  1923.  He  died  at  Monte  Carlo,  Monaco  20 
August  1929. 

(DD-424:  dp.  2,060;  1.  347'5";  b.  36'1";  s.  33  k.;  cpl.  208; 
a.  5 5",  2 20mm,  2 dct.,  1 quin  21"  tt.,  cl.  Gleaves) 

Niblack  was  laid  down  8 August  1938  by  the  Bath  Iron 
Works  Corp.  Bath,  Maine;  launched  18  May  1940;  sponsored 
by  Mrs.  Albert  P.  Niblack,  widow  of  Vice  Admiral  Niblack; 
and  commissioned  1 August  1940,  Lt.  Comdr.  E.  R.  Durgin 
in  command. 

After  shakedown  and  training  in  the  Caribbean,  Niblack 
made  her  first  convoy  trip  to  Argentia,  Newfoundland.  In 
July  1941  she  escorted  the  task  force  which  landed  the  Ameri- 
can occupation  troops  in  Iceland.  However,  before  the  actual 
landings,  Niblack  made  preliminary  reconnaissance.  On  10 
April  1941,  as  she  was  nearing  the  coast,  the  ship  picked  up 
three  boatloads  of  survivors  from  a torpedoed  merchantman. 
When  a submarine  was  detected  preparing  to  attack,  the 
division  commander  ordered  a depth  charge  attack  which 
drove  off  the  U-boat.  This  bloodless  battle  apparently  was 
the  first  action  between  American  and  German  forces  in  World 
War  II.  On  1 July  1941,  Niblack  sailed  from  Argentia  with  the 
occupation  force,  arriving  on  7 July. 

The  destroyer  continued  escort  duty  and,  with  four  other 
destroyers,  was  escorting  a fast  convoy  across  the  Atlantic 
when,  on  31  October  1941,  a German  U-boat’s  torpedo  struck 
Reuben  James  (DD-245)  blowing  her  in  half — the  first  United 
States  naval  vessel  to  be  lost  in  World  War  II.  Only  45  sur- 
vivors were  picked  up. 

After  Japan’s  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  pushed  America 
officially  into  the  war  7 December  1941,  the  Niblack  continued 
to  escort  North  Atlantic  convoys  to  Reykjavik,  Iceland, 
Londonderry,  Ireland,  and  Greenock,  Soctland.  In  July  1942 
she  was  transferred  to  the  Caribbean  for  temporary  duty  at 
the  height  of  the  U-boat  campaign  there,  resuming  northern 
duty  in  August.  In  November  1942,  she  escorted  the  first 
support  convoy  to  Casablanca  after  the  Allied  landings  on  the 
Moroccan  Coast.  The  ship  then  performed  coastal  convoy 
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escort  duty  until  departing  early  in  May  1943  for  Mers-el- 
Kebir,  Algeria. 

During  the  invasion  of  Sicily  she  performed  escort  duties 
and  screened  the  minelaying  operation  near  Gela.  She  escorted 
troop  ships  into  Syracuse  harbor  the  day  after  British  troops 
captured  the  city.  During  this  operation  German  torpedo 
boats  attacked  Niblack  and  PC-556  under  cover  of  a dense 
smoke  screen.  The  American  ships  drove  off  the  E-boats  by 
gunfire  after  the  enemy  craft  had  fired  three  torpedoes  which 
missed  and  exploded  near  the  harbor  breakwater. 

The  destroyer  supported  the  advance  of  the  Allied  ground 
forces  across  Sicily  and  entered  Palermo  Harbor  following  its 
capture.  Shortly  after  the  lout  of  the  Germans  across  the 
Strait  of  Messina,  Niblack,  with  Boise  (CC-47),  Philadelphia 
(CL^l),  Cleaves  (DD-423),  Plunkett  (DD-431)  and  Benson, 
(DD-421)  sortied  from  Palermo  on  the  night  of  17-18  August 
1943,  and  proceeded  at  high  speed  to  the  Italian  coast  for  the 
first  bombardment  of  the  Italian  mainland  by  U.S.  Naval 
Forces. 

The  ship  took  part  in  the  landings  at  Salerno  9 September 
1943.  She  served  at  first  in  the  screen,  but  when  the  situation 
ashore  became  desperate,  she  joined  the  fire-support  de- 
stroyers. On  16-17  September  she  conducted  eleven  call-fire 
support  missions.  American  forces  advancing  after  the  bom- 
bardment sent  back  reports  of  the  complete  destruction  of 
enemy  men  and  material  in  Niblack’ s target  areas. 

Later  in  the  Salerno  campaign  the  ship  screened  cruiser 
Philadelphia  during  the  radio-controlled  bomb  attacks  which 
damaged  Philadelphia  and  Savannah  (CL-47).  On  27  October 
the  Niblack  and  Brooklyn  (CL-40)  bombarded  enemy  coastal 
guns  far  behind  the  front  lines  in  the  Gulf  of  Gaeta,  Italy,  to 
pave  the  way  for  Allied  ground  forces. 

On  11  December  1943,  Niblack  joined  the  HMS //ofcomhe 
in  a search  for  a German  U-boat  whose  torpedoes  had  sunk 
several  freighters  off  Bizerte  the  day  before.  U-59S  struck  first, 
however,  and  blew  up  Holcombe  with  an  acoustic  torpedo. 
Niblack  rescued  90  survivors  and  transferred  them  to  an  Army 
hospital  ship  that  night.  During  the  transfer,  she  spotted  anti- 
aircraft fire  from  the  submarine  against  a British  patrol  plane 
and  directed  Wainwright  (DD-419)  and  HMS  Calpe  to  the 
scene,  where  they  sank  U-593. 

Four  days  later,  when  a liberty  ship  was  torpedoed  near 
the  harbor  entrance  at  Oran,  Niblack  and  Mayo  (DD-422) 
searched  for  the  submarine.  They  had  narrowed  down  the 
search  to  a small  area  when  they  were  relieved  by  the  Woolsey 
(DD-437),  Edison  (DD-439),  and  Trippe  (DD-403),  who 
subsequently  sank  {7-75. 

After  a month  in  Task  Force  86,  the  ship  was  ordered  to 
support  the  landings  at  Anzio.  During  this  invasion  the  ship 
commanded  the  beachhead  screen,  and  fought  off  simultaneous 
attacks  by  dive  and  torpedo  bombers.  E-boats,  and  human 
torpedoes.  From  22  to  29  January  1944,  the  ship  repulsed 
repeated  attacks  by  enemy  aircraft  and  received  credit  for 
destroying  one  plane  and  probably  splashing  two  others. 
During  one  attack,  two  ships  of  her  division,  DesDiv  13, 
were  put  out  of  action,  Plunkett  by  a 550-pound  bomb  and 
Mayo  by  a mine. 

In  February,  Niblack  returned  to  New  York  for  a brief 
overhaul,  but  was  back  on  duty  in  the  Mediterranean  in  May. 
The  enemy — driven  from  Sicily,  North  Africa,  and  Southern 
Italy — intensified  his  submarine  and  air  attacks  on  Allied 
shipping  along  the  African  Coast. 

One  of  the  audacious  U-boats  made  the  mistake  of  firing  at  a 
hunter-killer  group  which  had  just  finished  off  another  enemy 
U-boat.  These  American  ships  had  begun  the  wmrk  of  rooting 
the  sub  out,  but  were  soon  relieved  by  Woolsey,  Madison 
(DD-425),  Benson,  Ludlow  (DD-438)  and  Niblack.  Niblack 
and  Ludlow  worked  together  in  the  hunt,  which  began  18 
May  1944. 

British  planes  picked  up  the  sub  by  radar  at  0240  the  next 
morning  and  Niblack  and  Ludlow  raced  to  investigate.  Estab- 
lishing sonar  contact,  the  two  destroyers  dropped  eleven 
depth  charges,  forcing  the  sub  to  the  surface.  As  she  started 
down  again  both  ships  opened  fire,  while  the  planes  dropped 
bombs  close  aboard.  When  the  target  had  gone  under  again, 
Niblack  rushed  in  to  hit  her  again  with  ten  more  ash  cans. 
Coming  up  once  more,  U-960  turned  nose  down  and  made  her 
final  dive,  leaving  20  survivors  who  were  promptly  captured. 

The  summer  months  of  1944  were  spent  in  fighter-director 


training.  Cleaves  and  Niblack  qualified  as  the  only  two  fighter- 
director  destroyers  in  the  8th  Fleet,  and  directed  French  and 
British  planes  in  repelling  the  intense  German  torpedo  plane 
attacks  against  Allied  convoys  during  the  invasion  of  Southern 
France. 

The  initial  landings  on  15  August  1944  met  little  resis- 
tance, and  for  several  days  the  ship  controlled  the  routing  and 
dispatching  of  all  outbound  convoys,  taking  her  place  in  the 
outer  screen  at  night.  On  20  August  she  joined  the  inshore 
screen  for  Quincy  (CA-71),  Nevada  (BB-36)  and  Omaha 
(CL-4)  during  the  siege  of  Toulon.  She  was  frequently  taken 
under  fire  by  the  large  coast  defense  batteries  of  St.  Mandrier 
and  St.  Elmo  and  escaped  damage  from  several  near  misses. 

Following  the  capture  of  Marseille  and  Toulon,  she  was 
assigned  to  Task  Force  86  and  later  to  “Flank  Force,”  the 
Allied  Naval  forces  which  provided  fire  support  for  the  1st 
Airborne  Division  on  the  Franco-Italian  frontier.  During  the 
periods  4 to  17  October  and  11  to  25  December  1944,  the  ship 
completed  numerous  fire  support  missions,  operating  under  the 
constant  threat  of  explosive  boats,  human  torpedoes,  and 
floating  mines.  The  ship  also  sank  43  mines,  destroyed  one 
German  MAS  boat,  and  damaged  four  others  in  the  harbor  of 
San  Remo,  Italy. 

Niblack  next  returned  to  Oran  to  serve  as  flagship  for  Com- 
mander, Destroyer  Squadron  7,  (Commander  Destroyer  8th 
Fleet),  returning  to  the  Boston  Navy  Yard  in  February  of 
1945.  After  serving  in  various  anti-submarine  groups  and  as 
an  escort  for  one  convoy  from  England  in  April  She  transited 
the  Panama  Canal  3 July  1945  and  proceeded  to  Pearl  Harbor 
via  San  Diego.  Following  a training  program,  during  which 
hostilities  with  Japan  ended,  the  ship  escorted  the  occupation 
group  which  landed  at  Sasebo,  Japan,  22  September  1945. 
She  then  escorted  landing  forces  to  Matsuyama,  remaining  in 
the  Western  Pacific  for  further  duties  during  the  occupation 
period. 

By  a directive  of  June  1947,  the  ship  decommissioned;  and 
entered  the  Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet  at  Charleston,  S.C.  She 
was  subsequently  transferred  to  Philadelphia  where  she  re- 
mained until  struck  31  July  1968. 

Niblack  earned  five  battle  stars  for  service  in  the  European- 
African-Middle-Eastern  Areas. 

Nicholas 

Samuel  Nicholas  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in  1744 
and  received  his  commission  as  Captain  of  Marines  from  the 
Continental  Congress  28  November  1775,  the  earliest  existing 
commission  issued  in  the  Continental  Naval  Service.  He  joined 
Continental  Ship  Alfred  as  Marine  Officer  at  her  commission- 
ing 3 December.  On  3 March  1776  he  commanded  the  first 
amphibious  landing  of  American  Marines  when  the  Continental 
Fleet  under  Esek  Hopkins  attacked  New  Providence  in  the 
Bahamas.  Leading  a party  of  200  marines  and  50  sailors, 
Nicholas  won  Fort  Montague,  Government  House,  and 
Nassau.  The  capture  of  New  Providence  brought  badly  needed 
cannon  and  ammunition  to  the  hard-pressed  Continental 
Army.  Promoted  to  Major  6 June  1776,  Nicholas  • trained 
Marines  for  duty  at  sea  and  in  the  field  with  Washington, 
becoming  virtually  Commandant  of  Marines,  although  such 
a title  did  not  then  exist.  He  died  in  Philadelphia  27  August 
1790. 

I 

(DD-311;  dp.  1,190;  1.  314'5";  b.  31'8”;  dr.  9'3”;  s.  35  k.; 
cpl.  95;  a.  4 4”,  1 3”,  12  21"  tt. ; cl.  Clemson) 

The  first  Nicholas  (DD-311)  was  laid  down  11  January  1919 
by  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.; 
launched  1 May  1919;  sponsored  by  Miss  Edith  Barry;  and 
commissioned  at  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard  23  November  1920, 
Lt.  Comdr.  H.  B.  Kelly  in  command. 

Assigned  to  Reserve  Destroyer  Divisions,  Pacific  Fleet, 
Nicholas  departed  Mare  Island  17  December  1920  for  San 
Diego,  arriving  on  the  20th  and  remaining  principally  in  that 
area  with  a reduced  complement  through  1922.  The  destroyer 
sailed  6 February  1923  as  part  of  Destroyer  Squadron  11  for 
combined  fleet  operations  in  the  Canal  Zone.  Arriving  Balboa 
twenty  days  later  following  exercises  en  route,  the  warship 
engaged  in  tactical  and  strategic  maneuvers  through  the  end 
of  March  and  returned  to  San  Diego  11  April.  From  25  June 
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Three  old  ships — USS  Nicholas  (DD-449)  commissioned  4 June  1942;  USS  Cimarron  (AO-22)  commissioned  20  March  1939; 
USS  Hornet  (CVS-12)  commissioned  29  November  1943.  Photo  off  Vietnam  in  1966. 


to  31  August,  Nicholas  and  DesRon  11  cruised  the  coast  of 
Washington,  putting  in  to  Tacoma,  Port  Angeles,  and  Seattle 
and  serving  as  escort  to  President  Warren  Harding  in  Hender- 
son on  his  arrival  at  Seattle  27  July.  She  then  participated  in 
squadron  maneuvers  through  the  end  of  August  with  Battle- 
ship Division  3,  putting  in  to  San  Francisco  on  the  31st. 

Nicholas  sailed  for  her  homeport  at  0830,  8 September,  in 
company  with  most  of  DesRon  11  under  Captain  E.  H.  Wat- 
son, Delphy  leading  the  way.  Engaged  in  a high  speed  engineer- 
ing run  down  the  Pacific  Coast,  the  squadron  changed  course 
95°  at  2100  to  make  the  approach  to  Santa  Barbara  Channel. 
At  2105,  Delphy  stranded  on  the  rocks  of  Point  Pedernales, 
known  to  sailors  as  Honda,  or  the  Devil’s  Jaw.  Though  warn- 
ing signals  were  sent  up  by  the  flagship,  the  sheltering  con- 
figuration of  the  coast  line  prevented  their  recognition  by  the 
remaining  ships  of  DesRon  11  and  in  the  ensuing  confusion, 
six  other  de.stroyers,  S.  P.  Lee,  Young,  Woodbury,  Fuller, 
Chauncey,  and  Nicholas  ran  aground  also.  Nicholas'  skipper, 
Lt.  Comdr.  Herbert  Roesch,  did  his  utmost  to  prevent  the  loss 
of  the  destroyer  as  the  heavy  seas  broke  over  her  and  Honda’s 
rocks  pushed  into  her  hull,  but  the  ship  was  taken  by  currents 
and  drifted  slowly  astern,  coming  to  a stop  stern  high  on  a 
clump  of  rocks  with  a 25°  list  to  starboard. 

Throughout  the  night,  the  four-stackers’  crews  strove  vali- 
antly in  the  face  of  Honda’s  heavy  odds,  but  in  the  morning 
as  the  waves  mounted  and  Nicholas'  situation  became  critical, 
the  Captain  ordered  “Abandon  Ship!"  Accomplished  without 
loss  of  life,  the  order  brought  the  entire  crew  ashore  safely. 
The  discipline  and  performance  of  duty  was  so  outstanding 
that  of  the  seven  destroyers,  only  23  lives  were  lost  to  the 
treacherous  sea.  Considered  out  of  commission  26  October 
1923,  Nicholas  was  struck  from  the  Navy  List  with  her  six 
squadron  mates  20  November.  After  a number  of  abortive 
bids,  the  destroyer  was  finally  sold  19  October  1925  to 
Robert  J.  Smith  of  Oakland,  Calif.  Though  some  equipment 
was  salvaged  from  the  wrecked  ship  her  hull  was  left  to  the 
mercy  of  the  sea  in  the  “graveyard  of  the  Pacific.’’ 

II 

(DD-449:  dp.  2,050;  1.  376'6";  b.  39'  8";  dr.  17'  9";  s.  37  k.; 

cpl.  319;  a.  5 5",  10  40mm.,  10  21"tt.,  6 dcp.,  2 dct.,  cl. 

Fletcher) 


The  second  Nicholas  (DD-449)  was  laid  down  3 March  1941 
by  the  Bath  Iron  Works  Corp.,  Bath,  Maine;  launched  19 
February  1942;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Edward  B.  Tryon,  de- 
scendant of  Major  Samuel  Nicholas;  and  commissioned  4 
June  1942,  Lt.  Comdr.  W.  D.  Brown  in  command. 

Destined  to  serve  in  the  Pacific  through  three  armed  con- 
flicts, Nicholas,  assigned  to  DesRon  21,  departed  New  York 
City  23  August  1942,  sailing  in  the  screen  of  Washington 
(BB-56),  transited  the  Canal,  and  continued  on  to  the  Central 
Pacific,  arriving  at  Espiritu  Santo  27  September.  Three  days 
later  she  began  escorting  Guadalcanal  bound  troop  and  supply 
convoys.  Into  1943  she  screened  the  convoys  assembled  at 
Espiritu  Santo  and  Noumea  to  “Cactus”  area,  Guadalcanal 
and  Tulagi,  guarded  them  as  they  off-loaded  and  then  returned 
the  vessels  to  their  departure  point.  Periodically  assigned  to 
offensive  duties  she  also  conducted  anti-submarine  hunter- 
killer  missions  off  Allied  harbors,  sweeps  of  the  “Slot”,  bom- 
barded shore  targets  and  performed  gunfire  support  missions 
for  Marine  and  Army  units  as  they  pushed  toward  the 
Tenamba  River  and  total  control  of  the  long  embattled  island. 

In  January  1943,  Nicholas  was  one  of  the  Tulagi  b^ed, 
“Cactus  Striking  Force”  (TF  67)  destroyers  which  resisted 
the  Japanese  last  counterattack  for  Guadalcanal  by  pounding 
the  newly  built  enemy  air  facilities  at  Munda  (4-5  January); 
shelling  their  Kokumbona-Cape  Esperance  escape  route  (19 
January);  and  blasting  their  Munda  resupply  area  at  Vila  on 
Kolombangara  (23-24  January). 

On  1 February,  as  the  Japanese  began  operation  “KE”,  the 
evacuation  of  Guadalcanal,  Nicholas  covered  the  2nd  Battalion, 
132nd  Infantry  landing  at  Verahue  and  supported  them  as 
they  began  their  trek  inland  to  seal  off  the  Cape  Esperance 
area  to  Japanese  reinforcements.  Enroute  back  to  Tulagi, 
Nicholas,  with  DeHaven  (DD-469)  and  3 LCTs,  was  attacked 
by  a formation  of  14  “Vais”.  Three  bombs  hit  DeHaven  and  a 
fourth,  a near  miss,  holed  the  hull.  As  her  sister  destroyer 
settled  in  the  waters  of  Ironbottom  Sound,  Nicholas  fought 
off  eight  planes,  receiving  only  near  misses  which  killed  two 
of  her  crew  and  damaged  the  steering  gear. 

Following  repairs,  Nicholas  resumed  her  varied  duties. 
Escort  assignments  and  two  bombardments  of  the  Munda- 
Kolombangara  area  of  New  Georgia  took  up  March.  In  April, 
she  joined  TF  18  for  “Slot”  patrol  and  on  the  19th  turned  her 
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bow  toward  Australia  for  an  availability  at  Sydney.  By  11 
May  she  was  once  again  withTF  ISenroute  to  Kolombangara. 
On  the  13th,  while  firing  on  enemy  positions  there,  her  #3  gun 
jammed  and  exploded,  with  no  casualties.  After  repairs  at 
Noumea,  she  took  up  anti-submarine  patrol  duties  and  at  the 
end  of  the  month  resumed  escort  duties  in  the  Solomons-New 
Hebrides  area. 

On  5 July  she  participated  in  another  bombardment  of 
Kolombangara.  In  the  early  morning  hours  of  the  6th  she  made 
contact  with  enemy  surface  vessels  in  Kula  Gulf.  In  the  ensu- 
ing battle,  Helena  (CL-50)  was  lost.  Nicholas,  while  rescuing 
291  survivors,  took  the  Japanese  ships  under  torpedo  and  gun- 
fire.  She  was  later  awarded  the  Presidential  Unit  Citation  for 
her  persevering  performance  during  the  Battle  of  Kula  Gulf. 

On  the  12th  and  13th  she  participated  in  the  Battle  of 
Kolombangara;  on  the  15th  covered  the  rescue  of  remaining 
Helena  survivors  from  Vella  La  Vella;  and  on  the  16  th  returned 
to  Tulagi  to  resume  escort  duties.  In  early  August,  she  joined 
T.U.  31.5.1  and  on  the  15th  screened  the  advance  transport 
group  during  landings  on  Barakoma,  Vella  LaVella.  Back  at 
Tulagi  on  the  17th,  she,  with  O’Bannon  (DD-450),  Taylor 
(DD-468),  and  Chevalier  (DD-451),  was  sent  out  to  inter- 
cept four  Rabaul  based  Japanese  destroyers  as  they  headed 
for  Vella  LaVella  to  cover  the  establishment  of  a barge  staging 
area  at  Horaniu. 

Racing  up  the  “Slot”,  the  American  destroyers  picked  up 
their  Japanese  counterparts  on  surface  radar  at  0029,  18 
August,  llj^  miles  away.  To  the  west  the  radar  showed  a 
barge  group.  At  0050,  the  American  quartet  feinted  toward 
the  barges.  At  0056,  they  swung  back  toward  the  Imperial 
Navy’s  destroyers,  now  5 miles  to  the  northwest.  The  brief 
engagement  off  Horaniu,  in  which  the  Japanese  “crossed  the 
T”  of  the  American  forces  but  failed  to  press  their  advantage, 
was  broken  off  by  the  Japanese  at  0103.  The  American  force 
pursued,  scored  on  Isokaze,  and  finally  dropped  behind,  en- 
gineering problems  in  Chevalier  limiting  them  to  30  knots. 
They  then  turned  their  attention  to  the  scattering  barge 
group,  destroying  2 subchasers,  2 motor  torpedo  boats  and 
one  barge. 

Nicholas  returned  to  Vella  LaVella  on  19  and  20  August  to 
conduct  barge  hunts  and  on  the  24th  and  25th  to  cover  mine 
operations.  At  the  end  of  the  month  she  steamed  to  Noumea, 
thence  to  New  Guinea  and  Australia.  Back  in  the  Solomons  by 
October,  she  conducted  another  search  for  barge  traffic  and 
on  the  6th  covered  the  unloading  of  APDs  at  Barakoma.  Then, 
22  October,  she  steamed  to  Efate  to  resume  escort  duties. 

On  11  November  Nicholas  departed  Nandi,  Fiji  Islands, 
with  TG  50.1  for  raids  on  Kwajalein  and  Wotje,  after  which 
she  headed  east,  arriving  at  San  Francisco  15  December  for 
overhaul.  On  12  February  1944  she  resumed  Central  and 
South  Pacific  escort  duties.  On  5 April  she  proceeded,  with 
DesRon  21,  to  Milne  Bay  for  temporary  duty  with  the  7th 
Fleet.  On  the  22nd,  she  covered  the  Aitape  landings,  and 
until  8 May  escorted  resupply  groups  there  and  to  Humboldt 
Bay.  She  then  returned  to  the  Solomons  and  the  3d  Fleet, 
shelling  Medina  Plantation,  New  Ireland,  on  the  29th.  Spend- 
ing the  first  part  of  June  on  anti-submarine  patrol,  she  again 
joined  the  7th  Fleet  on  the  14th,  serving  with  TG  70.8  in  the 
northern  Solomons.  On  15  August  she  sailed  to  Manus  to 
join  TF  74  and  until  the  27th  operated  along  the  New  Guinea 
coast.  She  then  returned  to  Seeadler  harbor  whence  she  sup- 
ported the  Morotai  operation  15-30  September. 

On  18  October,  the  destroyer,  now  in  TG  78.7  escorted 
reinforcements  to  Leyte,  arriving  on  the  24th.  On  the  25th 
and  26th,  she  patrolled  off  Dinagat  Island  and  on  the  27th 
set  out  again  for  Manus.  On  8 November  she  sailed  for  Ulithi, 
whence  she  headed  for  Kossol  Roads.  Enroute  to  the  latter, 
her  three  ship  formation,  Taylor  and  St.  Louis  (CL-49),  was 
closed  by  a submarine,  12  November.  Leaving  the  formation. 
Nicholas  pressed  home  2 depth  charge  attacks,  sinking  1-38, 

Four  days  later,  Nicholas  joined  TG  77.1  on  continuous 
patrol  of  the  southern  end  of  Leyte  Gulf.  There  until  6 Decem- 
ber, she  survived  4 attacks  by  suicide  plane  formations,  27 
and  29  November  and  2 and  5 December.  On  6 December  she 
assisted  in  a sweep  of  the  Camotes  Sea,  bombarded  Japanese 
Naval  facilities  on  Ormoc  Bay  and  then  covered  Allied  land- 
ings there.  On  the  10th  she  sailed  for  Manus,  returning  to 
Leyte  on  the  28th  for  further  escort  work. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  new  year,  1945,  the  destroyer  joined 


TG  77.3,  the  Close  Support  Group  for  the  Lingayen  Gulf 
assault.  Enroute  to  Luzon,  her  group  was  harassed  by  enemy 
midget  submarines  and  almost  constant  air  raids.  After  a 
2 day  bombardment.  Army  troops  landed  9 January.  Until 
the  18th  Nicholas  provided  fire  support;  then  patrolled  to  the 
west  of  Luzon  with  the  covering  escort  carrier  group.  On 
the  24th  she  captured  a motor  boat  being  used  by  3 Japanese 
to  escap>e  from  the  island  and  on  the  29th  provided  close  cover 
for  the  landings  in  Zambales  Province. 

During  the  first  part  of  February  she  escorted  vessels 
between  Leyte  and  Mindoro,  whence  she  proceeded  to  Manila 
Bay  to  shell  Corregidor,  other  islands  in  Manila  Bay,  and  shore 
installations  at  Mariveles.  Resuming  escort  work  on  the  17th, 
she  guarded  mine  sweepers  as  they  cleared  Basilan  Strait  in 
mid-March  and  then  supported  the  occupation  of  the  Zam- 
boanga area.  In  April,  she  returned  to  Luzon  to  support  the 
6th  Army  as  it  fought  to  reoccupy  the  island  and  then  on  the 
24th  resumed  operations  in  the  Netherlands  East  Indies. 
From  then  until  5 May  she  supported  the  Tarakan  operation, 
after  which  she  steamed  north  again  to  Luzon,  thence  to  Leyte 
where  she  joined  TU  30.12.2  and  departed  for  Okinawa,  15 
June.  Following  strikes  on  Sakishima,  she  joined  TG  30.8 
at  Ulithi  and  screened  that  group  as  it  refueled  and  resupplied 
the  fast  carriers  at  sea.  On  11  August  she  reported  to  CTG 
38.4,  a fast  carrier  group,  and  on  the  13th  screened  the  flattops 
during  strikes  against  the  Tokyo  area.  On  the  15th  hostilities 
ceased. 

Nicholas  transported  Allied  and  U.S.  representatives  to 
the  formal  surrender  on  Missouri  (BB-63)  2 September,  and 
then  joined  in  the  repatriation  of  Allied  POWs.  Departing 
the  Far  East  5 October,  she  arrived  at  Seattle  on  the  19th 
and  continued  on  to  San  Pedro,  arriving  1 November  to  begin 
inactivation.  Decommissioned  12  June  1946,  Nicholas  re- 
mained in  the  Pacific  Reserve  Fleet  until  hostilities  in  Korea 
necessitated  her  recall.  Reclassified DDE^49,  26  March  1949, 
she  was  brought  out  of  reserve  to  begin  conversion  in  Novem- 
ber 1950.  Recommissioned  19  February  1951,  she  underwent 
shakedown  off  the  west  coast;  steamed  to  Pearl  Harbor  where 
she  joined  CortDesDiv  12,  CortDesRon  1;  and  continued  on 
to  the  Western  Pacific,  arriving  at  Yokosuka  10  June.  In  Far 
Eastern  waters  until  14  November,  she  screened  the  carriers 
of  TF  77  off  the  west  coast  of  Korea;  conducted  ASW  exer- 
cises between  Yokosuka  and  Okinawa;  and  patrolled  the 
Taiwan  Strait.  On  3 May  1952  she  departed  Pearl  Harbor 
again  for  Korea.  A temporary  replacement  vessel  in  DesDiv 
112,  she  served  first  with  TF  77  and  then  swung  around  the 
peninsula  to  the  gunline  off  the  Korean  east  coast  and  oper- 
ated there,  under  CTF  95,  until  sailing  for  home  in  July. 
She  returned  to  Korea  with  CortDesDiv  12  in  November  and 
remained  in  the  Far  East  until  20  May  1953  performing  mis- 
sions similar  to  her  1951  deployment. 

After  Korea  Nicholas  rotated  duty  in  WestPac  with  1st 
Fleet  assignments.  Her  7th  Fleet  deployments  took  her  from 
Japan  to  Sumatra,  while  EastPac  assignments  ranged  pri- 
marily from  Hawaii  to  the  west  coast.  On  occasion  1st  Fleet 
duty  sent  her  to  the  Central  Pacific  as  in  1954  when  she  as- 
sisted in  operation  “Castle”,  an  atomic  test  series. 

Modernized  between  December  1959  and  July  1960, 
Nicholas  emerged  from  the  shipyard  in  time  for  her  annual 
rotation  to  WestPac,  which,  that  year,  sent  her,  for  the  first 
time  since  World  War  II,  to  the  South  China  Sea  for  exten- 
sive operations.  Reclassified  DD-449  on  1 July  1962,  she  re- 
turned to  the  South  China  Sea  in  March  1965.  There  she 
became  one  of  the  first  ships  engaged  in  operation  “Market 
Time”,  patrol  of  the  jagged  South  Viet  Namese  coastline  to 
prohibit  smuggling  of  men,  weapons,  and  supplies  into  South 
VietNam  by  Viet  Cong  and  North  Vietnamese  junks  and 
sampans. 

Relieved  of  duty  15  April,  Nicholas  returned  to  Pearl  Har- 
bor only  to  depart  again  for  Viet  Nam  in  mid-September. 
Off  the  embattled  coast  by  1 October,  she  carried  out  surveil- 
lance assignments  and  gunfire  support  duties  until  3 Decem- 
ber, when  she  proceeded  to  Taiwan  for  patrol  duty  in  Taiwan 
Strait.  Early  in  1966  she  returned  to  Viet  Nam  for  duty  on 
“Yankee  Station”  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin,  followed  by  another 
tour  on  “Market  Time”  patrol.  Homeward  bound  at  the  end 
of  February,  she  proceeded  to  Australia,  thence  to  Hawaii, 
arriving  17  March. 

Each  WestPac  tour  since  that  time  has  followed  a similar 
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employment  schedule.  Her  gunfire  support  missions  during 
her  November  1966 — May  1967  tour  included  participation  in 
operation  “Deck  House  V”  in  the  Mekong  Delta  area,  as  well 
as  missions  close  to  the  DMZ.  Most  of  her  1968  tour  was  again 
spent  in  Vietnamese  waters,  this  time,  however,  with  a 
greater  portion  spent  on  “Yankee  Station”  and  on  gunfire 
support  missions. 

On  her  return  to  EastPac  in  1968,  Nicholas  was  assigned 
to  support  NASA’s  Apollo  Program.  From  8 to  23  October 
and  again  between  19  and  22  December  she  operated  in  the 
Pacific  space  capsule  recovery  areas;  first  for  the  Apollo  7 
mission,  then  for  Apollo  8.  After  each  of  these  assignments 
she  has  returned  to  Pearl  Harbor  for  training  exercises  in 
Hawaiian  waters  in  preparation  for  a return  to  the  Western 
Pacific. 

Nicholas  earned  16  battle  stars  in  World  War  II;  5 in  the 
Korean  Conflict. 

Nicholson 

A family  renowned  in  American  naval  history,  five  of  whose 
members  gave  especially  distinguished  service  in  the  Revolu- 
tion, the  War  of  1812,  and  the  Civil  War. 

The  first  three,  all  sons  of  Joseph  and  Hannah  Scott  Nichol- 
son, were  born  in  Chestertown,  Md. : James  in  1737,  Samuel  in 
1743,  and  John  in  1756.  James  Nicholson  served  in  the  colonial 
Navy  with  the  British  in  the  assault  on  Havana  in  1762,  and 
was  commissioned  Captain  in  the  Continental  Navy  10  Octo- 
ber 1776.  He  commanded  Defense,  Trumbull,  and  Virginia, 
and  when  blockaded  at  Baltimore,  took  his  men  to  join  Wash- 
ington at  Trenton  to  aid  in  that  key  victory.  He  died  2 Septem- 
ber 1804  at  his  home  in  New  York  City. 

Samuel  Nicholson  was  a Lieutenant  in  Bon  Homme  Richard 
under  John  Paul  Jones;  then,  in  command  of  Deane,  captured 
three  British  sloops-of-war.  Appointed  Captain  upon  the  re- 
organization of  the  Navy  in  1794,  he  superintended  the  con- 
struction of  frigate  Constitution  and  commanded  her  during 
her  first  commission.  He  died  at  Charlestown,  Mass.,  29 
December  1811. 

John  Nicholson  entered  the  Continental  Navy  as  Lieutenant 
in  October  1776  and  the  next  month  was  promoted  to  Captain 
to  command  sloop  Hornet.  After  the  war  he  was  active  in  public 
affairs  in  Maryland,  where  he  died  in  the  summer  of  1844. 

In  the  next  generation,  John’s  son  William  Carmichael 
Nicholson,  born  1800  in  Maryland,  entered  as  a midshipman 
in  1812  and  served  in  President  under  Stephen  Decatur  during 
the  War  of  1812.  Commissioned  Captain  in  1855,  he  com- 
manded steam  frigate  Roanoake  from  May  1861.  Appointed 
Commodore  on  the  Retired  List  in  July  1862,  he  served  a 
year  on  the  Retiring  Board.  He  died  25  July  1872  at  the  Naval 
Asylum,  Philadelphia. 

in  the  third  generation,  Samuel’s  grandson  James  William 
Augustus  Nicholson,  born  10  March  1821  in  Dedham,  Mass., 
earned  on  the  family  tradition,  entering  the  Navy  as  a mid- 
shipman in  February  1838.  As  a Lieutenant,  he  served  in 
Vandalia  in  Commodore  Matthew  G.  Perry’s  Japanese  Ex- 
pedition (1853-55).  During  the  Civil  War  he  served  in  Poca- 
hontas and  Pensacola,  and  commanded  Isaac  Smith,  Shamrock, 
M anhattan,  and  Mohongo.  Commodore  from  August  1873  and 
Rear  Admiral  from  October  1881,  he  commanded  the  Euro- 
pean Station  16  September  1881  to  February  1883.  When  the 
British  bombarded  Alexandria,  Egypt,  in  1882,  he  rescued  the 
records  of  the  American  Consulate  and  took  American  and 
other  refugees  aboard  his  flagship,  Lancaster.  Commendation 
from  the  Navy  Department  and  awards  of  gratitude  from 
European  governments  followed.  He  retired  10  March  1883 
and  died  at  his  home  in  New  York  28  October  1887. 

I 

(TB-29:  dp.  218:  1 175';  b.  17'8”;  dr.  6'5”;  s.  25  k.;  cpl.  28; 
a.  3 18”  tt.,  3 1-pdr.;  cl.  Blakely) 

The  first  Nicholson  (TB-29)  was  laid  down  6 December  1898 
by  Lewis  Nixon  Shipyard,  Elizabethtown,  N.J. ; launched  23 
September  1901;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Oliver  Hazard  Perry 
Belmont;  and  commissioned  at  New  York  10  January  1905, 
Lt.  W.  S.  Miller  in  command. 

Nicholson  served  with  the  Atlantic  Fleet  until  struck  from 
the  Navy  List  3 March  1909  to  be  used  as  a target. 


II 

(DD-52:  dp.  1,050;  1.  305'3”;  b.  29'10”;  d.  9'3”;  s.  29  k.; 
cpl.  112;  a.  4 4",  1 3",  4 21”  tt.;  cl.  O’Brien) 

The  second  Nicholson  (DD-52)  was  laid  down  8 September 
1913  by  William  Cramp  and  Sons  Shipyard,  Philadelphia; 
launched  19  August  1914;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Charles  T.  Tay- 
lor; and  commissioned  30  April  1915,  Lt.  Comdr.  A.  E. 
Watson  in  command. 

After  shakedown  in  the  North  Atlantic,  Nicholson  ojjerated 
in  the  Caribbean  and  along  the  east  coast  until  the  United 
States  entered  World  War  I.  Nicholson  sailed  from  New  York 
15  May  1917,  arrived  Queenstown,  Ireland,  24  May,  and  began 
escorting  convoys  in  the  Irish  Sea.  Her  aid  to  SS  J.  L.  Lucken- 
bach  after  the  merchantman  had  been  shelled  by  a U-boat 
enabled  the  damaged  ship  to  rejoin  the  convoy  and  enter  port 
safely. 

From  February  to  November  1918,  Nicholson  escorted 
convoys  along  the  French  coast  from  her  base  at  Brest.  She 
arrived  New  York  10  January  1919  for  east  coast  operations 
until  going  into  reserve  at  Philadelphia  27  November  1919. 

From  May  1921  to  26  May  1922,  Nicholson  was  reactivated 
with  a reduced  complement,  then  decommissioned  at  Philadel- 
phia. Struck  from  the  Navy  List  7 January  1936,  she  was  sold 
for  scrapping  30  June  1936. 

III 

(DD-442:  dp.  1,630;  1.  348';  b.  35'4”;  d.  10'2";  s.  37  k.;cpl. 

276;  a.  4 5”,  1 dcp.,  2 dct.,  1 Y gun,  10  21”  tt.;  cl.  Cleaves) 

The  third  Nicholson  (DD-442)  was  laid  down  1 November 
1939  by  Boston  Naval  Shipyard;  launched  31  May  1940; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  S.  A.  Bathrick,  a great-grandaughter  of 
Samuel  Nicholson;  and  commissioned  3 June  1941,  Comdr. 
J.  S.  Keating  in  command. 

After  a shakedown  cruise  in  the  eastern  Atlantic,  Nicholson 
escorted  convoys  through  the  U-boat-infested,  storm-tossed 
North  Atlantic,  first  from  Boston  to  Iceland,  and  then  to 
Scotland  and  England  until  fall  1942.  In  a brief  training  period 
off  the  Virginia  coast,  she  prepared  for  the  Casablanca  inva- 
sion, but  a turbine  casualty  prevented  her  participation  in  the 
initial  landings.  She  arrived  four  days  later,  12  November,  to 
assist  in  the  consolidation  of  the  beachhead  and  to  patrol. 
She  took  part  in  the  Bizerte  campaign  and  the  initial  assaults 
on  Salerno,  coming  under  heavy  air  attack  from  the  Luftwaffe 
at  both  Bizerte  and  Salerno. 

After  five  months  in  the  Mediterranean,  Nicholson  returned 
to  the  United  States  for  overhaul  in  preparation  for  Pacific 
deployment,  for  which  she  sailed  from  New  York  early  in 
January  1944.  When  she  reached  New  Guinea  in  February,  she 
was  assigned  to  escort  LSTs  in  the  Cape  Gloucester  campaign, 
already  under  way. 

Throughout  the  long  New  Guinea  campaign,  a matter  of 
successive  assaults  on  coastal  points  and  nearby  islands, 
Nicholson  gave  gunfire  support  to  troops  ashore.  She  had  simi- 
lar duty  in  the  Admiralties ; when,  during  the  conquest  of 
Seeadler  Harbor,  she  was  assigned  to  draw  fire  from  an  enemy 
battery  on  Hauwei.  Here  she  was  hit  by  a 4”  shell  which  struck 
in  No.  2 ammunition  handling  room,  killing  3 and  wounding  4. 
She  wiped  out  the  enemy  position. 

In  August  1944  Nicholson  ioined  the  3d  Fleet  in  the  Marshalls. 
She  screened  fast  carriers  in  raids  on  the  Bonins,  Formosa,  and 
the  Philippines,  supporting  the  invasion  of  the  Palaus  and  the 
neutralization  of  Yap.  Returning  to  the  Philippines,  her  group 
assisted  the  7th  Fleet  during  the  invasion  of  Leyte  and 
the  decisive  Battle  for  Leyte  Gulf,  from  which  Nicholson 
sailed  for  a Seattle  overhaul. 

Returning  to  the  western  Pacific  in  February  1945,  Nicholson 
escorted  ships  passing  between  Guam  and  Ulithi,  and  arrived 
off  Okinawa  for  its  invasion  late  in  March.  Serving  in  the  ex- 
posed radar  picket  line,  Nicholson  came  through  untouched  by 
kamikazes,  but  rescued  survivors  from  stricken  destroyers 
Little  and  Morrison. 

Rejoining  the  3d  Fleet  for  the  final  air  operations  against 
the  Japanese  home  islands,  Nicholson  was  off  Honshu  at  the 
war’s  end.  She  entered  Sagami  Wan  29  August  and  Tokyo 
Bay  15  September.  Returning  to  San  Diego  6 November, 
she  sailed  for  Panama  and  Charleston,  S.C.,  arriving  23 
November  to  join  the  Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet.  She  decommis- 
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USS  Nicholson  (DD-52),  on  builders’  trials  without  armament,  1914. 


sioned  26  February  1946,  was  assigned  as  a Naval  Reserve 
Training  ship  in  the  3d  Naval  District  30  November  1948, 
and  recommissioned  17  July  1950.  She  decommissioned  once 
more  and  transferred  to  the  Italian  Navy  15  January  1951. 
Through  1969  she  serves  Italy  as  Aviere. 

Nicholson  received  10  battle  stars  for  World  War  II  service. 

Nicollet 

A county  in  Minnesota. 

(AG-93:  dp.  2,411;  1.  338'8";  b.  50'4";  dr.  21T";  s.  11  k.; 
cpl.  105;  a.  1 3";  T.  Cl-M-AVl) 

Nicollet  (AK-199)  was  laid  down  9 February  1944  for  the 
Maritime  Commission  as  M.C.  hull  2153  by  Globe  Ship- 
building Corp.;  named  Nicollet  25  February  1944;  launched 
31  July  1944  as  AK-199;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  F.  C.  Hanson; 
converted  for  Navy  use  by  Samuelson  Shipyard,  Beaumont, 
Tex.  and  Brown  Shipyard,  Houston,  Tex  ; redesignated  AG-93 
on  12  March  1945;  and  commissioned  27  April  Lt.  F.  M. 
Bible  in  command. 

After  shakedown  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  Nicollet  was  re- 
classified AVS-6  effective  25  May  1945.  Steaming  to  the 
Pacific,  she  arrived  in  the  forward  area  and  was  assigned  to 
Commander,  Air  Forces,  Subordinate  Command  Forward, 
Pacific  Fleet.  She  operated  out  of  Apra  Harbor,  Guam. 

Nicollet  followed  closely  behind  the  invasion  forces  to  supply 
newly  acquired  airstrips  and  aviation  activities  with  spare 
parts  and  other  needs.  She  salvaged  goods,  returned  materials 
for  repair  and  eventual  re-use,  and  supplied  aircraft  carriers 
at  sea. 

At  the  end  of  hostilities  she  continued  to  support  naval 
and  marine  air  groups,  both  carrier  and  land-based.  In  April 
1946  she  returned  to  the  West  Coast  via  Pearl  Harbor.  Follow- 
ing a cruise  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  she  sailed  again  to  the 
western  Pacific.  Returning  to  San  Francisco,  Calif,  she  de- 
commissioned and  was  returned  to  the  War  Shipping  Admin- 
istration 17  June.  She  was  struck  from  the  Navy  Register  3 
July  and  sold  to  France  24  July. 

Nields 

Henry  C.  Nields  was  appointed  Mate  11  February  1863 
and  Acting  Ensign  11  July  1864.  Assigned  to  Metacomet,  he 


earned  Admiral  Farragut’s  praise  for  his  part  in  the  rescue  of 
survivors  from  Tecumseh  after  that  monitor  had  gone  down 
within  600  yards  of  Confederate  guns  during  the  battle  of 
Mobile  Bay.  Advanced  to  the  rank  of  Lieutenant  Com- 
mander 1 July  1870,  Nields  died  13  December  1880. 

(DD-616:  dp.  1,620;  1.  348'  4";  b.  36'  1";  dr.  17'  4";  s.  37.5  k.; 

cpl.  259;  a.  4 5",  4 40mm.,  7 20mm.,  5 21"  tt.,  6 dcp. ; 
cl.  Benson) 

Nields  (DD-616)  was  laid  down  15  June  1942  by  the  Bethle- 
hem Steel  Co.,  Fore  River,  Mass.;  launched  1 October  1942; 
sponsored  by  Miss  Ella  S.  Nields,  daughter  of  Lt.  Comdr. 
Henry  C.  Nields;  and  commissioned  15  January  1943,  Lt. 
Comdr.  Albert  R.  Heckey  in  command. 

Following  shakedown  and  training  off  the  east  coast,  Nields 
escorted  two  tankers  to  Aruba  and  Cristobal,  returning  to 
Norfolk  11  April  1943.  Thence  she  proceeded  to  Boston  before 
joining  DesRon  16  at  New  York.  Assigned  to  transatlantic 
convoy  duty,  the  destroyer  departed  New  York  28  April  on 
her  first  North  African  run,  screening  convoy  USG-8.  Arriving 
at  Oran,  Algeria,  19  May,  Nields  refueled  and  commenced 
patrolling  the  approaches  to  that  anchorage.  On  patrol  21 
May,  awaiting  the  departure  of  the  convoy  on  its  return  voy- 
age, Nields  received  a submarine  contact  report  from  a Bri- 
tish observation  plane  and  immediately  headed  for  the  area. 
At  1716  Nields  established  sound  contact.  At  1718  she  dropped 
a pattern  of  9 depth  charges.  At  1723  sound  contact  was 
regained  and  another  9 charge  pattern  was  fired.  At  1731  and 
at  1741,  further  charges  were  fired  from  her  “K”  guns,  fore- 
ward and  port.  Within  seconds  of  the  last  attack,  oil  patches 
were  observed.  Italian  submarine  Gorgo,  one  of  two  such  sub- 
marines to  be  sunk  by  American  forces,  had  gone  to  the  bottom 
of  the  Mediterranean. 

The  convoy,  GUS-7A,  sortied  on  22  May,  arriving  New 
York  8 June.  By  22  June,  Nields  was  back  at  Oran.  Between 
that  date  and  5 July  she  conducted  antisubmarine  patrols  off 
Algeria.  On  the  5th,  she  sortied  with  the  “Cent”  attack  force, 
screening  the  transports  destined  for  Scoglitti,  Sicily.  On  the 
10th,  as  Allied  waves  hit  the  beaches,  the  destroyer  guarded 
Transport  Area  Two.  There  until  the  13th,  she  guarded  the 
transports  from  enemy  aerial  and  underwater  attack.  On  the 
16th,  she  arrived  back  at  Oran,  whence  she  returned  to  New 
York,  with  convoy  UGF-9,  4 August. 
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USS  Nicholson  (DD-442). 


Mediterranean  and  UK  convoys  occupied  Nields  for  the 
remainder  of  1943,  and  into  1944.  In  March,  1944,  she  joined 
other  units  of  DesDivs  31  and  32  in  hunter-killer  (HUK) 
exercises  off  the  northeastern  coast.  On  7 April,  two  destroyers 
of  her  HUK  group,  Champlin  (DD-601)  and //use  (DEI-145) 
sank  U-856.  Nields  picked  up  11  survivors  and  transported 
them  to  New  York  where  they  were  turned  over  to  represen- 
tatives of  ONI.  From  New  York,  Nields’  division  sailed  for 
the  Mediterranean  21  April  to  join  the  8th  Fleet. 

Assigned  to  coastal  escort  and  patrol  duties  on  her  arrival 
at  Oran,  2 May,  Nields  was  soon  drawn  into  a submarine  chase 
lasting  four  days.  On  14  May,  U-616  was  detected  in  the  south- 
western Mediterranean  by  British  observation  aircraft. 
Nields,  temporarily  with  DesDiv  21,  was  one  of  the  ships  to 
answer  the  call.  Soon  afterward  Ellyson  (DD-454)  dropped 
the  first  depth  charge  pattern.  On  the  morning  of  the  15th,  oil 
slicks  were  spotted,  but  sound  contact  was  lost.  Another 
search  plane  sighted  the  submarine,  now  surfaced,  ten  miles 
away  and  running  north  toward  southern  France.  The  de- 
stroyers followed.  At  1900  on  the  16th,  Nields,  in  a scouting 
line  with  Cleaves  (DD-423)  and  Macomb  (DD^58),  left  the 
formation  to  investigate  a sound  contact;  negative.  At  2157, 
all  three  destroyers  made  contact.  Macomb  illuminated  the 
elusive  quarry  and  opened  fire.  U-616  returned  the  fire  and 
started  diving.  At  2214,  and  again  at  2231,  Macomb  attacked 
with  depth  charges.  At  2335  and  at  2342  sound  contacts  were 
regained,  but  lost  at  800  yards.  U-616  was  deep  and  maneuver- 
ing radically.  At  2346,  Nields  set  off  an  11  charge  pattern;  and 
at  2350  began  “creeping  attacks”.  At  0043,  17  May,  Cleaves, 
with  Nields  directing,  fired  an  18  charge  pattern,  with  deep 


settings,  which  surrounded  the  U-boat.  Contact  was  lost  at 
0044.  Soon  after  0100,  the  three  destroyers,  having  been  joined 
by  Hambleton  (DD-455),  Ellyson,  Rodman  (DD^56)  and 
Emmons  (DD-457),  commenced  a box  patrol,  with  Nields 
taking  position  third  from  the  right  end  of  the  scouting  line. 
At  0449,  Hambleton  reported  a sound  contact,  and,  at  0515, 
commenced  firing  depth  charges.  At  0525,  she  made  a second 
attack.  Finally,  at  0608,  U-616  surfaced  and  was  taken  under 
fire  by  the  surrounding  destroyers.  Nields,  unable  to  fire  with- 
out endangering  others  in  the  destroyer  group,  watched  the 
hunted  U-boat  sink  at  0612  and  then  screened  the  vessels 
detailed  to  pick  up  survivors  (51). 

Until  operation  “Dragoon”  the  amphibious  assault  on 
southern  France,  15  August,  Nields  was  employed  on  North 
African-Italian  escort  missions  in  support  of  Allied  ground 
forces  pushing  north  from  Salerno.  On  15  August  she  was 
off  St.  Raphael  blocking  E-boat  entry  into  the  transport  area 
and  providing  gunfire  support  for  the  invasion  forces.  Through 
the  30th,  she  patrolled  along  the  French  coast,  then  turned 
back  to  North  Africa  whence  she  sailed  for  the  U.S.,  in  the 
screen  of  BatDiv  5,  4 September. 

Arriving  Boston  19  September,  Nields  completed  two  more 
North  African  convoy  assignments  before  rejoining  the  8th 
Fleet  in  January  1945.  She  then  resumed  Mediterranean  escort 
duties  until  9 April  when  she  reported  to  Senior  Officer,  Allied 
Destroyers,  Flank  Force,  for  patrol  duty  in  the  Ligurian  Sea. 
Operating  with  that  force  for  10  days,  she  supported  a torpedo 
boat  attack  at  Vada  on  the  11th  and  assisted  in  a bombard- 
ment of  the  Bordighera  area  on  the  17th.  Relieved  by  Kendrick 
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(DD-612)  on  the  19th,  Nields  proceeded  to  Oran,  thence  to 
the  United  States,  arriving  at  New  York  1 May. 

Undergoing  availability  at  the  end  of  the  war  in  Europe, 
Nields  next  trained  at  Guantanmo  Bay  for  duty  in  the  Pacific. 
On  20  July,  she  got  underway  for  Pearl  Harbor,  arriving  on 
the  10th,  five  days  before  Japan’s  surrender.  Assigned  to 
occupation  duty,  Nields  departed  Hawaii,  21  August,  for 
Okinawa  where  she  joined  DesRon  12  at  Buckner  Bay,  5 
September.  After  a round  trip  to  Guam,  she  took  an  active 
part  in  the  occupation  of  the  Ryukyus,  disarming  Japanese 
positions  on  islands  in  Tokara  Gunto  and  Amami  Gunto  with- 
out incident.  Detached  from  the  5th  Fleet,  she  sailed  for  the 
United  States  31  October  and  arrived  San  Diego  21  Novem- 
ber. Continuing  on,  she  steamed  to  Charleston,  S.C.,  where 
she  decommissioned  25  March  1946  and  entered  the  Atlantic 
Reserve  Fleet.  Into  1970,  Nields  remains  a unit  of  that  fleet, 
berthed  at  Orange,  Texas. 

Nields  earned  three  battle  stars  during  World  War  II. 


Nightingale 


(Ship:  t.  1,066;  1.  177';  b.  36';  dph.  19';  cpl.  186;  a.  4 32-pdrs.) 

About  midnight  20-21  April  1861,  two  boats  from  sloop 
of  war  Saratoga  pulled  silently  toward  a darkened  ship 
anchored  near  the  mouth  of  the  Congo  River  at  Cabinda, 
Angola.  After  clambering  on  board  Nightingale,  a suspected 
slaver  from  Boston,  the  American  sailors  and  marines  found 
961  negros — men,  women,  and  children — chained  between 
decks.  The  prize  a clipper  ship  designed  and  built  at  Ports- 
mouth, N.  H.,  in  1851  by  Samuel  Hanscomb,  Jr. — was  prepar- 
ing to  load  more  slaves  before  getting  under  way  for  America. 

Saratoga’s  skipper,  Comdr.  Alfred  Taylor,  placed  a prize 
crew  on  Nightingale  commanded  by  the  leader  of  the  boarding 
party,  Lt.  James  J.  Guthrie.  The  captured  clipper  got  under 
way  on  the  23d  for  Liberia,  a nation  founded  in  1822  by  the 
American  Colonization  Society  as  a refuge  for  freed  slaves. 
En  route,  a fever  raged  through  the  ship  killing  160  negroes 
and  one  member  of  the  crew.  After  arriving  Monrovia  7 May, 
Nightingale  landed  her  passengers,  fumigated  living  quarters, 
and  sailed  for  home  on  the  13th.  During  the  first  part  of  the 
passage,  fever  seriously  weakened  the  crew,  at  one  point 
leaving  only  7 of  her  34  man  crew  fit  for  duty.  Two  more 
sailors  died  before  the  scourge  began  to  subside,  enabling  the 
ship  to  reach  New  York  15  June. 

Nightingale  was  condemned  by  the  New  York  prize  court; 
purchased  by  the  Navy  which  was  then  expanding  to  blockade 
the  Confederate  coast,  and  commissioned  18  August  1861, 
Acting  Master  David  B.  Horne  in  command. 

Fitted  out  as  a coal  and  store  ship.  Nightingale,  laden  with 
coal,  got  underway  south  the  same  day,  stopped  at  Hampton 
Roads  on  the  21st,  and  pushed  on  toward  Key  West  the  follow- 
ing morning.  But  for  occasional  voyages  north  for  coal  and 
supplies,  she  served  in  the  gulf  through  the  first  years  of  the 
Civil  War.  She  was  with  Union  ships  Preble,  Richmond, 
Vincennes,  and  Water  Witch  in  the  Mississippi  River  near  Head 
of  Passes  when  Confederate  ironclad  ram  Manassas,  accom- 
panied by  steamers  Ivy  and  James  L.  Day,  attacked  12  Octo- 
ber. During  the  action  she  ran  aground,  but  the  Southern 
ships  did  not  press  their  advantage.  The  ship  was  refloated 
a few  days  later  and  she  sailed  to  New  York  with  prisoners  of 
war,  and  booty. 

Nightingale  returned  to  the  Gulf  late  in  the  year  with  a 
cargo  of  coal  and  supplies  for  the  Union  Blockaders.  During 
most  of  1862,  she  served  the  East  Gulf  Blockading  Squadron 
operating  out  of  Key  West.  Early  in  1863,  she  became  ord- 
nance ship  at  Pensacola  and  continued  this  duty  until  return- 
ing to  Boston  9 June  1864.  Decommissioned  at  the  Boston 
Navy  Yard  20  June,  she  was  sold  at  public  am-iton  there  11 
February  1865  to  D.  E.  Mayo  and  remained  in  merchant 
service  until  she  foundered  in  the  North  Atlantic  17  April 
1893. 

II 

(SP-523:  dp.  14;  1.  46';  b.  16';  dr.  2'0";  s.  13.9  k.;  cpl.  11; 
a.  1 1-pdr.,  1 mg.) 


Nightingale,  a motorboat  built  by  C.  W.  Ferguson,  Groton, 
Conn.,  was  acquired  by  the  Navy  from  J.  L.  Hubbard, 
Groton,  11  June  1917  and  commissioned  29  June  1917  at 
Newport,  Ens.  Franklin  Farrel  in  command. 

Operating  in  the  2nd  Naval  District,  and  based  at  Newport, 
R.I.  during  World  War  I,  Nightingale  patrolled  the  experi- 
mental submarine  zone  off  New  London  throughout  the  fall, 
inspecting  commercial  vessels  for  district  licenses  and  alternat- 
ing duties  with  Magistrate  (SP-143),  patrolling  the  harbor 
eiitrance.  On  special  duty  18  September,  she  maneuvered 
with  a Chilean  sub  off  Fishers  Island.  Continuing  patrol 
duty.  Nightingale  directed  all  commercial  traffic  from  the 
experimental  zone  31  October,  shifting  station  to  Fishers 
Island  Sound  11  November.  Relieved  by  Daraga  (SP-43) 
the  13th,  she  thereafter  alternated  duties  with  Daraga  off 
New  London,  Fishers  Island,  and  Stonington,  Conn.,  and 
later  with  Magistrate  (SP-143)  and  Kingfisher  (SP-76). 

Nightingale  continued  on  patrol  until  8 September  1919 
when  she  was  placed  out  of  service.  She  was  sold  to  G.  A.  Ford 
Yachts  Agency,  New  York  City  15  December  1919. 

III 

(AMc-18:  dp.  197;  1.  83'2";  b.  19'6";  dr.  9'  5";  s.  11  k.; 
cpl.  17;  a.  2 mg.) 

The  third  Nightingale  (AMc-18)  was  built  by  A1  Larson 
Boat  Building  Co.,  San  Pedro,  Calif,  in  1934  as  Majestic,  a 
wooden-hulled,  diesel-powered  purse  seiner.  She  was  acquired 
W the  Navy  from  Klemente  Zar  at  Western  Boat  Building 
Co.,  Tacoma,  Wash,  5 November  1940;  and  commissioned  31 
January  1941. 

Nightingale  operated  as  a coastal  minesweeper  in  the  Puget 
Sound  area.  In  May  she  entered  the  yard  at  Western  Boat 
Building  Co.,  Tacoma  for  alteration  to  a patrol  craft  and  was 
reclassified  YP-166.  The  name  Nightingale  was  cancelled  for 
YP-166  and  reassigned  to  AMc-149  on  22  April  1942. 
YP-166  served  as  a training  craft  in  Puget  Sound  until  14 
October  1944,  when  she  was  struck  from  the  Navy  List  and 
returned  to  her  owner. 

IV 

(AMc-149:  dp.  160;  1.  93';  b.  24';  dr.  9'  5";  s.  11  k.;  cpl.  17; 
a.  4 mg.) 

The  fourth  Nightingale  was  built  by  Western  Boat  Building 
Co.,  Tacoma,  Wash,  in  1940  as  Saint  Francis,  a wooden- 
hulled, diesel-powered  purse  seiner.  She  was  acquired  by  the 
Navy  from  her  owner,  Hubert  Ursich,  at  Tacoma  13  December 
1941.  Designated  YP-150,  she  performed  district  patrol  duties 
in  the  Seattle  area. 

YP-150  entered  the  Western  Boat  Building  Co.  yard  at 
Tacoma  21  December  for  conversion  to  a coastal  minesweeper. 
Renamed  Nightingale  22  April  1942,  she  was  placed  in  service 
as  AMc-149  at  Seattle  21  May.  Redesignated  IX-177  on  10 
July  1944,  after  all  the  minesweeping  equipment  had  been  re- 
moved, she  continued  operations  in  the  Puget  Sound  area. 
These  included  utility  services  with  the  Torpedo  Training 
Program  out  of  Whidbey  Island  Naval  Air  Station. 

She  was  placed  out  of  service  3 December  1945  at  the 
Puget  Sound  Naval  Shipyard,  Bremerton,  Wash.,  struck  from 
the  Navy  List  7 February  1946,  and  returned  to  the  War 
Shipping  Administration  for  disposal. 


(YMS-290:  dp.  270;  1.  136';  b.  25';  dr.  8';  s.  13  k.;  cpl.  26; 
a.  1 40mm.,  4 20mm.;  cl.  YMS-1) 

The  fifth  Nightingale  was  built  by  the  Associated  Ship- 
building Co.,  Seattle,  Wash,  as  YMS-290;  launched  27 
February  1943;  sponsored  by  Miss  Suzanne  Marion,  grand- 
daughter of  A.  F.  Marion,  (jeneral  Manager  of  Lake  Union 
Drydock  and  Machine  Works;  and  commissioned  17  July 
1943. 

After  shakedown  and  training  in  Puget  Sound,  she  departed 
for  the  western  Pacific  via  Pearl  Harbor.  Throughout  World 
War  II  she  operated  exclusively  in  the  Pacific.  She  participated 
in  the  Gilbert  Island  operations  13  November  through  8 
December,  and  continued  minesweeping  operations  until  the 
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end  of  hostilities.  Nightingale  was  then  assigned  to  minesweep- 
ing activities  in  the  Kobe — Fukuoka  area  of  Japan. 

Returning  from  Japanese  waters  Nightingale  reached  Boston 
and  was  assigned  to  the  1st  Naval  District  as  a Naval  Reserve 
Training  ship.  Effective  1 September  1947  her  classification 
was  changed  from  YMS-290  to  AMS-50.  She  continued  as  a 
Naval  Reserve  training  ship  until  March  1950,  when  she  put 
in  at  Green  Cove  Springs,  Fla.  and  decommissioned. 

Nightingale  recommissioned  February  1951  and  served  with 
the  Mine  Force,  Atlantic  Fleet.  She  operated  out  of  Charleston, 
S.  C.  providing  service  along  the  East  Coast  from  Yorktown, 
Va.  to  Panama  City,  Fla.  Her  home  port  was  temporarily 
shifted  to  Panama  City  1 January  1955  while  she  provided 
services  for  the  Navy’s  Mine  Defense  Laboratory.  She  was 
redesignated  MSC(O) — 50  on  7 February  and  then  returned  to 
Charleston.  She  remained  in  an  active  status  until  1 Novem- 
ber 1959,  when  she  decommissioned,  was  struck  from  the 
Navy  List,  and  was  sold  for  scrap. 

Nihoa 

An  island  in  the  Hawaiian  Archipelago. 

(YFB-17:  dp.  288;  1.  145'6";  b.  44') 

Nihoa  (YFB-17),  a steel  ferry-launch,  was  purchased  by 
the  Navy  at  Pearl  Harbor  in  1941.  Allocated  to  the  14th 
Naval  District,  she  provided  ferry  services  to  the  Naval  Air 
Station,  Ford  Island,  Pearl  Harbor. 

She  served  as  a ferry  at  Pearl  Harbor  until  1961.  In  April 
of  that  year  Nihoa  was  placed  out  of  service  and  sold  by  the 
Navy  to  a private  purchaser. 

Niji 

A former  name  retained. 

(SP-33:  1.  50'2";  b.  9'6";  dr.  5';  s.  21  k.;  cpl.  10;  a.  2 1-pdrs.) 

Niji,  a motor  boat  built  as  Wilfreda  in  1914  by  Essington 
Ship  Building  Co.,  Essington,  Pa.,  was  acquired  by  the  Navy 
from  R.B.  McEwan,  New  York  City  21  June  1917  and 
placed  in  service  the  same  day. 

Operating  in  the  2nd  Naval  District,  headquartered  at 
Newport  during  World  War  I,  Niji  served  on  net  patrol 
throughout  the  war.  After  war-time  service,  she  was  placed 
out  of  service  and  was  returned  to  her  owner  21  January  1919. 

Nike 

The  goddess  of  Victory. 


(WPC-112:  dp.  337;  1.  165';  b.  25'  3";  dr.  9'  6";  s.  16  k.; 
cpl.  50;  a.  1 3",  2 20mm.) 

Nike,  built  for  the  Coast  Guard  by  Marietta  Manufacturing 
Co.,  Point  Pleasant,  W.  Va.,  was  launched  7 July  1934.  Com- 
missioned as  a large  cruising  cutter,  she  assumed  permanent 
station  at  Pascagoula,  Miss.,  where  she  commenced  patrol 
and  rescue  operations  in  the  late  summer  of  1934. 

The  cutter  transferred  to  Gulfport,  Miss,  early  in  1941. 
With  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  the  Coast  Guard  transferred 
to  the  Navy  in  accordance  with  Executive  Order  8929  of  1 
November  1941.  Nike  was  one  of  three  cutters  rushed  to  Key 
West  Fla.  in  the  early  weeks  of  the  war.  In  the  months  before 
an  effective  coastal  “dim-out”  was  inaugurated,  Nazi  U-boats 
lay  offshore  and  sank  clearly-silhouetted  coastal  shipping 
targets.  The  Gulf  Sea  Frontier,  which  included  the  Florida 
and  Gulf  coasts  and  parts  of  the  Bahamas  and  Cuba,  was  only 
lightly  defended  during  the  early  stages  of  the  war.  Initial 
defenses  consisted  of  the  three  Coast  Guard  cutters  Nike, 
Nemesis,  and  Vigilant,  together  with  nineteen  unarmed  Coast 
Guard  planes  and  fourteen  lightly  armed  Army  planes. 

Four  ships  were  torpedoed  in  four  days  in  late  February 
1942.  Forty-one  were  sent  to  the  bottom  by  hostile  submarine 
action  off  the  Florida  and  Gulf  coasts  in  May.  As  sinkings 
mounted  alarmingly  in  Gulf  Sea  Frontier  waters,  American 
defensive  strength  in  the  area  began  to  increase  rapidly  and 
then  overwhelmingly. 


Nike  was  active  in  the  Gulf  Sea  Frontier  area  throughout 
the  war,  operating  out  of  Key  West.  She  was  patrolling  as 
far  north  as  the  Delaware  coast  when  she  rescued  forty  sur- 
vivors from  the  United  Fruit  freighter  San  Gil  3 February 
1942.  Three  days  later  she  picked  up  the  entire  thirty-eight 
man  crew  of  the  American  tanker  China  Arrow,  which  had 
been  torpedoed  off  the  Maryland  coast.  The  tanker  crew  had 
spent  two  days  in  lifeboats  before  a Coast  Guard  aircraft  had 
alerted  the  cutter.  Nike  took  the  survivors  to  Lewes,  Del. 
before  resuming  her  patrol  duties.  She  was  again  on  the  scene 
to  rescue  nine  survivors  from  the  torpedoed  Portrero  Del 
Llano  14  May. 

Once  peace  returned,  the  Coast  Guard  returned  to  the 
Treasury  Department  in  accordance  with  Executive  Order 
9666  of  1 January  1946.  Cutter  Nike  resumed  patrol  and  rescue 
duties  in  Gulf  coastal  waters,  operating  out  of  Gulfport,  Miss. 
She  served  as  a medium  endurance  cutter  in  Gulf  waters  until 
she  decommissioned  5 December  1964  at  Orange,  Tex.  She  was 
sold  19  May  to  H.  Mitchell,  Haworth,  N.J. 

Nike  received  one  Battle  Star  for  World  War  II  Service. 

Nimble 

Quick;  agile. 

I 

(AM-266:  dp.  625;  1.  184'  6";  b.  33';  dr.  9'  9'';  s.  15  k.;  cpl. 

104;  a.  1 3'',  4 40mm.;  cl.  Admirable) 

The  first  Nimble  (AM-266)  was  laid  down  2 August  1943 
by  the  American  Ship  Building  Co.,  Lorain,  Ohio;  launched 
24  December  1943;  and  commissioned  15  September  1944, 
Lt.  F.  R.  Kitchell,  Jr.,  in  command. 

Nimble  departed  Cleveland  21  September  1944  and  pro- 
ceeded via  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Atlantic  and  down  the 
coast  to  Little  Creek,  Va.,  for  shakedown  exercises  in  Chesa- 
peake Bay.  From  there  she  steamed  south  to  Key  West  for 
ASW  training  and  on  20  December  reported  to  the  Naval 
Training  Center,  Miami,  Fla.,  for  duty  as  a schoolship.  De- 
tached 10  March  1945  she  headed  north  to  Philadelphia; 
underwent  repairs  and  alterations;  and,  on  1 April,  got  under- 
way for  the  Panama  Canal  Zone.  She  transited  the  Canal  11 
April  and,  after  stops  at  San  Diego,  Pearl  Harbor,  Eniwetok 
and  Guam,  arrived  in  Nakagusuku  Wan,  Okinawa,  28  June. 

On  the  29th  Nimble  shifted  to  Kerama  Retto,  whence  she 
commenced  sweeping  the  East  China  Sea  as  part  of  operation 
“Juneau”.  In  mid-August,  following  the  end  of  the  war,  opera- 
tion “Skagway”  continued  her  mine  clearance  efforts  in  the 
East  China  Sea  and  Ryukyus  area.  At  the  end  of  the  month, 
“Arcadia”  took  her  to  the  Yellow  Sea  and  from  2-7  September 
she  cleared  the  approaches  to  Jinsen  harbor  for  the  entry  of 
the  7th  Amphibious  Force  into  Korea  for  initial  occupation 
duty.  On  the  9th  she  returned  to  waters  off  Kyushu  to  sweep 
the  Sasebo-Nagasaki  area. 

The  minesweeper  remained  in  the  Far  East  opening  sea 
lanes  to  merchant  and  military  shipping  until  September  1946. 
On  the  15th  she  reported  to  Commander,  Philippine  Sea 
Frontier  for  inactivation.  Decommissioning  at  Subic  Bay  10 
October,  she  remained  in  the  Philippines  until  transferred  to 
the  Republic  of  China  30  June  1948.  Struck  from  the  U.S. 
Navy  List  13  July  1948,  she  served  the  Navy  of  the  Republic 
of  China  until  stripped  and  decommissioned  late  in  1950. 

Nimble  (AM-266)  received  3 battle  stars  for  her  service 
during  and  immediately  after  World  War  II. 

II 

(MSO-459:  dp.  720;  1.  172';  b.  36';  dr.  10';  s.  15  k.;  cpl. 

72;  a.  1 40mm.;  cl.  Aggressive) 

The  second  Nimble  (MSO-459)  was  laid  down  as  AM-459, 
27  April  1953  by  Higgins,  Inc.,  New  Orleans,  La.;  launched 
6 August  1954;  sponsored  by  Miss  Helen  M.  Wakeman;  re- 
classified MSO-459  on  7 February  1955;  and  commissioned  11 
May  1955,  Lt.  John  T.  O’Brien  in  command. 

Nimble,  a non-magnetic  minesweeper  of  laminated  wood 
construction,  reported  for  duty  with  Mine  Force,  Atlantic 
Fleet,  at  New  Orleans,  2 June  1955  and  departed  for  her  home- 
port,  Charleston,  S.C.  From  Charleston,  she  continued  on  to 
Narragansett  Bay  for  shakedown,  thence  to  Key  West  and 
Little  Creek  for  various  training  exercises  to  enable  her  to 
sweep  magnetic,  contact,  acoustic  and  pressure  sea  mines. 
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Until  September  1956  Nimble  was  employed  in  operations 
in  the  6th  Naval  District.  On  the  4th  of  that  month  she  de- 
parted the  South  Carolina  coast  for  her  first  European  de- 
ployment. Steaming  to  the  North  Sea,  she  participated  in 
NATO  exercises,  then  sailed  to  the  Mediterranean  to  serve 
in  the  6th  Fleet  until  22  February  1957.  Beginning  with  that 
deployment.  Nimble  steamed  to  the  Mediterranean  for  6 
months  duty  with  the  6th  Fleet  on  a bi-yearly  basis  until 

1964.  Breaking  that  pattern  in  that  year,  she  resumed  it  in 

1965,  and  has  continued  to  follow  it  into  1970. 

On  her  6th  Fleet  deployments  she  has  participated  in  NATO 
and  fleet  exercises;  while  her  2nd  Fleet  duties  have  brought 
regular  Caribbean  operations  as  well  as  east  coast  exercises, 
including  NATO  maneuvers.  While  on  the  east  coast  she  has 
also  provided  services  for  the  Mine  Warfare  School,  the  Fleet 
Sonar  School  and  the  Mine  Defense  Laboratory. 

Nimitz 

Chester  William  Nimitz,  son  of  Chester  Bernhard  and 
Anna  (Henke)  Nimitz,  was  born  in  Fredericksburg,  Tex., 
24  February  1885.  He  was  appointed  to  the  U.S.  Naval  Aca- 
demy from  the  12th  Congressional  District  of  Texas  in  1901, 
and  graduated  with  distinction  in  January  1905.  He  joined 
battleship  Ohio  at  San  Francisco,  and  cruised  in  her  to  the 
Far  East.  In  September  1906,  he  was  transferred  to  Baltimore; 
and,  on  31  January  1907,  after  the  two  years  at  sea  then  re- 
quired by  law,  he  was  commissioned  Ensign.  Remaining  on 
Asiatic  Station  in  1907,  he  successively  served  in  Panay, 
Decatur,  and  Denver. 

Nimitz  returned  to  the  United  States  in  Ranger  and  in 
January  1909  began  instruction  in  the  First  Submarine  Flo- 
tilla. In  May  of  that  year  he  was  given  command  of  the 
Flotilla,  with  additional  duty  in  command  of  Plunger,  later 
renamed  A-1.  He  commanded  Snapper  when  that  submarine 
was  commissioned  on  2 February  1910,  and  on  18  November 
1910  assumed  command  of  Narwhal.  In  the  latter  command 
he  had  additional  duty  from  10  October  1911,  as  Commander 
3rd  Submarine  Division,  Atlantic  Torpedo  Fleet.  In  Novem- 
ber 1911  he  was  ordered  to  the  Boston  Navy  Yard,  to  assist 
in  fitting  out  Skipjack  and  assumed  command  of  that  sub- 
marine, renamed  E-1 , at  her  commissioning  on  14  February 
1912.  On  20  March  1912  he  rescued  W.  J.  Walsh,  Fireman, 
second  class,  from  drowning. 

After  commanding  the  Atlantic  Submarine  Flotilla,  from 
May  1912  to  March  1913,  he  supervised  the  building  of  diesel 
engines  for  tanker  Maumee,  under  construction  at  the  New 
London  Ship  and  Engine  Building  Company,  Groton,  Conn. 
In  the  summer  of  1913  he  studied  engines  at  the  diesel  en- 
gine plants  in  Nuremberg,  Germany,  and  Ghent,  Belgium. 
Returning  to  the  New  York  Navy  Yard,  he  became  Maumee’s 
Executive  Officer  and  Engineer  on  her  commissioning  23 
October  1916.  On  10  August  1917  Nimitz  became  aide  to 
Commander  Submarine  Force,  U.S.  Atlantic  Fleet.  On  6 
February  1918  he  was  appointed  Chief  of  Staff  and  was 
awarded  a Letter  of  Commendation  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  for  meritorious  service  as  Chief  of  Staff  to  the  Com- 
mander, U.S.  Atlantic  Submarine  Fleet.  On  16  September 
1918,  he  reported  to  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions, and  on  25  October  was  given  additional  duty  as  Senior 
Member,  Board  of  Submarine  Design. 

From  May  1919  to  June  1920  he  served  as  executive  officer 
of  South  Carolina.  He  then  commanded  Chicago  with  addi- 
tional duty  in  command  of  Submarine  Division  14,  based  at 
Pearl  Harbor.  Returning  to  the  United  States  in  the  summer 
of  1922,  he  studied  at  the  Naval  War  College,  Newport,  R.I., 
and  in  June  1923,  became  Aide  and  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff 
to  Commander  Battle  Fleet,  and  later  to  the  Commander  in 
Chief,  U.S.  Fleet.  In  August  1926  he  went  to  the  University 
of  California  to  establish  one  of  the  Navy’s  first  Naval  Re- 
serve Officers  Training  Corps  Units. 

In  June  1929  he  took  command  of  Submarine  Division  20. 
In  June  1931  he  assumed  command  of  Rigel  and  the  destroyers 
out  of  commission  at  San  Diego.  In  October  1933  he  took 
command  of  Augusta  and  cruised  in  her  to  the  Far  East, 
where  in  December  she  became  flagship  of  the  Asiatic  Fleet. 
In  April  1935,  he  returned  home  for  three  years  as  Assistant 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation,  before  becoming  Com- 


mander, Cruiser  Division  2,  Battle  Force.  In  September  1938  he 
took  command  of  Battleship  Division  1,  Battle  Force. 

On  15  June  1939,  he  was  appointed  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Navigation.  On  17  December  1941  he  was  selected  Commander 
in  Chief,  U.S.  Pacific  Fleet,  with  the  rank  of  Admiral,  effec- 
tive from  31  December.  Assuming  command  at  the  most  cri- 
tical period  of  the  war  in  the  Pacific,  Admiral  Nimitz,  despite 
the  losses  at  Pearl  Harbor  and  the  tragic  shortage  of  ships, 
planes  and  supplies,  successfully  organized  his  forces  to  halt 
the  Japanese  advance.  As  rapidly  as  ships,  men,  and  material 
became  available,  he  shifted  to  the  offensive  and,  by  his 
brilliant  leadership  and  outstanding  skill  as  a strategist, 
defeated  the  enemy  in  the  Coral  Sea,  off  Midway,  and  in  the 
Solomon  Islands. 

On  7 October  1943  he  was  designated  Commander  in  Chief, 
Pacific  Fleet  and  Pacific  Ocean  Areas.  By  Act  of  Congress, 
approved  14  December  1944,  the  grade  of  Fleet  Admiral  of 
the  United  States  Navy — the  highest  grade  in  the  Navy — was 
established  and  the  next  day  President  Roosevelt  nominated 
and,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  appointed 
Admiral  Nimitz  to  that  rank.  He  took  the  oath  of  office  19 
December  1944. 

In  the  final  phases  in  the  war  in  the  Pacific,  he  attacked  the 
Marianas,  invading  Saipan,  inflicting  a decisive  defeat  on  the 
Japanese  Fleet  in  the  Battle  of  the  Philippine  Sea  and  captur- 
ing Guam  and  Tinian.  His  Fleet  Forces  isolated  enemy-held 
bastions  of  the  Central  and  Eastern  Carolines  and  secured  in 
quick  succession  Peleliu.  Angaur  and  Ulithi.  In  the  Philip- 
pines his  ships  turned  back  powerful  task  forces  of  the  Japa- 
nese Fleet,  a historic  victory  in  the  multi-phased  Battle  for 
Leyte  Gulf  24  to  26  October  1944. 

Fleet  Admiral  Nimitz  culminated  long-range  strategy  by 
successful  amphibious  assaults  on  Iwo  Jima  and  Okinawa. 

On  2 September  1945  Fleet  Admiral  Nimitz  signed  for  the 
United  States  when  Japan  formally  surrendered  on  board 
battleship  Missouri  in  Tokyo  Bay.  On  5 October  1945,  which 
had  been  officially  designated  as  “Nimitz  Day”  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  Admiral  Nimitz  was  personally  presented  a Gold  Star 
in  lieu  of  the  third  Distinguished  Service  Medal  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  “For  exceptionally  meritorious 
service  as  Commander  in  Chief,  U.S.  Pacific  Fleet  and  Pacific 
Ocean  Areas,  from  June  1944  to  August  1945. . .” 

On  26  November  1945  his  nomination  as  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations,  was  confirmed  by  the  Senate  and  on  15  December 
1945  he  relieved  Fleet  Admiral  Ernest  J.  King.  With  character- 
istic efficiency  he  tackled  the  difficult  task  of  reducing  the 
most  powerful  Navy  in  history  to  a fraction  of  its  war-time 
peak  while  establishing  and  overseeing  programs  for  mainte- 
nance of  Active  and  Reserve  fleets  with  the  potential  strength 
and  readiness  required  to  support  national  policy. 

On  15  December  1947,  he  was  detached  as  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations  and  in  San  Francisco,  served  as  Special  Assistant 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  the  Western  Sea  Frontier. 
The  Admiral  took  an  active  interest  in  community  affairs, 
and  helped  restore  good  will  with  Japan — the  nation  he  did 
so  much  to  defeat  in  the  War — by  helping  raise  funds  for  the 
restoration  of  the  battleship  Mikasa,  Admiral  Togo’s  flag- 
ship at  Tsushima  in  1905.  Fleet  Admiral  Nimitz  died  at  home 
on  Yerba  Buena  Island  in  San  Francisco  on  the  evening  of 
29  February  1966. 

(CVAN-68:  dp.  95,100;  1.  1,092';  b.  134';  s.  304-  k.;  cpl. 

6,287;  a.  SPARROW  III  Guided  Missiles;  cl.  Nimitz) 

Nimitz  was  laid  down  on  22  June  1968  at  Newport  News 
SB  & DD  Co.,  Newport  News,  Va;  she  is  scheduled  to  be 
launched  in  April  1972  and  to  commission  in  1973. 

As  the  first  of  a class  of  four  nuclear  powered  attack  air- 
craft carriers,  Nimitz  will  be  the  second  largest  warship  in 
the  world,  surpassed  only  by  Enterprise  (CYAN — 65). 
She  will  have  two  nuclear  reactors  and  will  be  capable  of 
steaming  thirteen  years  without  having  to  refuel.  This  mighty 
ship  will  help  the  Navy  to  maintain  its  power  in  all  the  cor- 
ners of  the  globe.  It  will  well  guard  the  liberty  that  Fleet 
Admiral  Nimitz,  like  so  many  of  his  predecessors,  fought  to 
protect. 

Nina 

The  smallest  of  Christopher  Columbus’s  three  ships  on  his 
first  voyage  to  the  New  World,  caravel  Nina  became  the 
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KHroh  6,  1912 


Frora:  rjocretary  of  tho  Hayy  (Plvlnlon  of  Operations), 

To:  .Senior  Qroup  Cormn^inder,  Atlantic  Submarine  flotilla* 

(Via  OoKiiai*.ndant,  Kavy  Yard,  Korfolk,  Va,  ) 

.Subject  ;-Atlnntlo  ir^ubraarine  Flotilla. 

1,  I’ho  sttbmarinee  formerly  deof-Knated  as  the 
second  and  Third  Submarine  OlTislons,  Atlantic  Torpedo 
Fleat,  are  hereby  detached  from  tho  AtlfSitio  Torpedo 
Fleet • and  form  the  ’’Atlantic  Submarine  Flotilla'’, 

The  aubdivlBlons  of  this  flotilla  are  designated  as 
’’aroupo” . 

8,  All  g«iernl  and  t^peoial  orders  inconsistent 
with  tho  aboro  are  hareby  roToked,  A general  order 
will  he  issued  rerlsing  all  general  and  special  orders 
upon  this  subjeot. 


1.  Receipt  of  letter  wo. 27766-57  of  IJarch  5,  1912,  detaching  sub- 


marines  of  the  second  and  Third  submarine  Divisions  from  the  Atlantic  Tor- 
pedo Fleet  and  forming  the  "Atlantic  submarine  Flotilla",  the  subdivisions 
of  this  Flotilla  being  designated  as  "Groups",  is  hereby  acknowledged. 


THIRD  SUBlL'iEIirR]  GROUP, 

U.  U.  S.  E - 1, 

llavj’’  Yard,  llorfoik,  va., 
March  lO,  1912. 


From;  senior  Group  Commander,  Atlantic  Submarine  Flotilla 
TO:’  Secretary  of  the  wavy  (Division  of  uperations). 


SUBJECT:  - Atlantic  submarine  Flotilla 


Lieutenant  Chester  W.  Nimitz  is  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  become  the  first  Commander  of  the  “Atlantic  Sub- 
marine Flotilla”  on  5 March  1912. 
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Great  Navigator’s  flagship  following  the  wreck  of  Santa  Maria 
on  the  coast  of  Hispaniola  in  1493  and  carried  him  back  to 
Spain. 

(ScStr:  dp.  420  t.;  1.  137';  b.  26';  dr.  9'10";  s.  10.35  k.;  cl. 

Palos) 

Nina,  a 4th  rate  iron  screw  steamer,  was  laid  down  by 
Reaney,  Son,  and  Archbold,  Chester,  Pa.,  in  1864;  launched 
27  May  1865;  delivered  at  New  York  Navy  Yard  26  Septem- 
ber 1865;  and  placed  in  service  as  a yard  tug  at  the  Washington 
Navy  Yard  6 January  1866,  Ensign  F.  C.  Hall  commanding 
that  ship  and  sister  tugs  Primrose  and  Rescue. 

Nina  operated  as  a yard  tug  for  the  Washington  Navy 
Yard  and  Naval  Gun  Factory  through  May  1869  and  was  then 
converted  to  a torpedo  boat.  She  commissioned  31  March 
1870,  Lt.  Godfrey  Hunter  in  command,  and  then  sailed  for 
Newport  R.I.,  arriving  at  the  Naval  Station  14  April.  The 
ship  served  as  a torpedo  boat  at  Newport  through  1883, 
refitting  in  May  1884  for  special  service,  and  next  operated 
from  August  to  October  salvaging  the  wreck  of  sidewheel 
gunboat  Tallapoosa  sunk  in  Martha’s  Vineyard  Sound.  From 
1885  to  1889,  Nifia  served  in  various  capacities  at  New  York 
Navy  Yard,  and  then  returned  to  Newport  from  1890  to  1891. 

The  converted  tugboat  returned  to  New  York  Navy  Yard 
in  1892  to  resume  her  original  duties,  continuing  her  yard 
work  and  towing  services  there  for  a decade.  On  8 October 
1902,  she  commissioned  as  tender  and  supply  vessel  to  the 
Torpedo  Boat  Flotilla  during  winter  manuevers  in  the  Carib- 
bean. The  ship  returned  to  New  York  15  March  1903  and  de- 
commissioned 6 days  later,  once  again  taking  up  her  yard 
towing  chores.  Nina  was  next  loaned  to  the  Lighthouse  De- 
partment to  verify  aids  to  navigation  near  Puerto  Rican 
waters  to  protect  the  Fleet  conducting  Winter  manuevers 
from  October  1903  to  April  1904.  She  recommissioned  9 
September  1905  for  special  service  with  the  Board  of  Inspec- 
tion and  Survey,  Rockland,  Me. 

Nina  was  ordered  converted  into  a submarine  tender  28 
December  1905.  On  25  May  1906,  she  arrived  at  the  Newport 
Naval  Torpedo  Station,  and,  following  a year’s  service,  was 
assigned  as  tender  for  the  1st  Torpedo  Flotilla.  For  the 
next  four  years,  she  served  with  the  Atlantic  Fleet’s  infant 
submarine  force  in  its  pioneer  coastal  operations  from  New- 
port to  Annapolis  and  Norfolk.  From  1 December  1908  to 
22  February  1909,  she  participated  in  the  great  Review  in 
Hampton  Roads  following  the  return  of  the  Great  White 
Fleet  from  its  globe  girdling  cruise  and  joined  submarines  in 
exercises  off  the  Virginia  coast. 

At  0630,  6 February  1910,  Nina  departed  Norfolk  for  Boston 
and  was  last  sighted  off  the  Capes  of  the  Chesapeake  in  the 
midst  of  a gale.  She  was  never  heard  from  again.  The  warship 
was  declared  lost  and  struck  from  the  Navy  List  15  March 
1910,  the  30  crewmen  and  one  officer  on  board  being  listed  as 
having  died  on  that  day.  Her  loss  is  one  of  the  continuing 
mysteries  of  the  sea. 


Niobe 

In  Greek  mythology,  daughter  of  Tantalus  and  wife  of 
Amphion.  Niobe  was  turned  to  stone  while  weeping  for  her 
slain  children. 


Single  turreted  monitor  Waxsaw  (q.v.)  was  renamed  Niobe 
15  June  1869. 


Niobrara 


A river  in  Nebraska. 


(AO-72:  dp.  5,708;  1.  502;  b.  68';  dr.  30'8";  s.  15  k.;  cpl.  247; 
a.  1 5",  4 3") 

Niobrara  (AO-72)  was  laid  down  29  June  1942  by  Bethle- 
hem Steel  Co.,  Sparrows  Point,  Md.,  under  a Maritime  Com- 
mission contract;  launched  28  November  1942;  sponsored  by 
Mrs.  Mark  O’Dea;  and  commissioned  13  March  1943,  Comdr. 
Theodore  G.  Haff  in  command. 

Shakedown  and  fueling-at-sea  training  completed,  Niobrara 
sailed  from  Norfolk  17  April  1943  to  carry  oil  to  Argentia, 
Nfld.,  then  ferried  oil  from  ports  in  Texas  and  Aruba,  N.W.I., 
to  Mediterranean  ports  to  support  operations  in  the  invasions 
of  North  Africa  and  Sicily.  In  March  1944  she  was  altered  at 
Norfolk  for  Pacific  service,  and  sailed  for  the  Panama  Canal, 


Pearl  Harbor,  and  Kwajalein  where  she  fueled  transports 
bound  for  the  Marianas  invasions  begun  in  June  1944. 

Niobrara  served  as  station  tanker  at  Eniwetok  until  July, 
then  operated  from  that  base  fueling  ships  at  sea,  thus  en- 
abling carrier  task  forces  to  roam  the  western  Pacific  and  the 
Philippine  Sea  without  interrupting  their  strikes  to  return  to 
port.  On  1 October  she  arrived  in  Kossol  Roads,  Palaus,  to 
serve  as  station  tanker  for  smaller  combatants  patrolling  dur- 
ing the  assault  and  occupation  of  the  Palaus,  then  for  forces 
preparing  for  the  return  to  the  Philippines.  On  8 January  1945, 
she  herself  proceeded  to  Leyte,  then  into  the  South  China  Sea 
to  fuel  TF  38,  then  attacking  the  China  coast. 

During  the  next  two  months,  she  served  at  Ulithi  and  Saipan 
fueling  ships  for  the  Iwo  Jima  invasion  and  preparing  for  the 
Okinawa  campaign.  She  sailed  26  March  from  Ulithi  for 
Okinawa,  and  after  refueling  5th  Fleet  striking  units  at  sea, 
closed  Hagushi  Beach  5 April  to  fuel  radar  picket  destroyers. 
Air  and  submarine  alerts,  as  well  as  gunfire  close  ashore,  re- 
quired expert  seamanship  to  refuel  ships  alongside  while 
maneuvering  to  protect  the  ship.  She  continued  to  support 
ships  patrolling  off  Okinawa  and  carrier  striking  forces  until 
the  end  of  the  war. 

Niobrara  entered  Tokyo  Bay  30  August  to  witness  the 
surrender,  and  after  three  months’  occupation  duty,  sailed  for 
Guam,  where  she  aided  in  salvage  work.  On  10  December 
she  sailed  for  the  Panama  Canal  and  the  east  coast,  along 
which  she  operated  until  decommissioning  24  September 
1946. 

She  lay  in  reserve  at  Philadelphia  until  recommissioning  5 
February  1951  for  three  years’  service  with  the  Atlantic  Fleet 
along  the  east  coast,  in  the  Caribbean,  and  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. On  13  June  1954  she  arrived  in  San  Diego  to  join  the 
Pacific  Fleet’s  operations  until  decommissioning  30  Novem- 
ber 1954.  She  recommissioned  at  San  Francisco  14  December 

1956  and  again  served  in  the  Pacific  Fleet  until  sailing  to 
Galveston  where  she  decommissioned  12  November  1957. 
She  transferred  to  the  Maritime  Administration  5 December 

1957  and  joined  the  National  Defense  Reserve  Fleet  at  Beau- 
mont, Tex.,  where  she  remains  into  1969. 

Niobrara  received  4 battle  stars  for  World  War  II  service. 

Niphon 

A fountain  or  source  of  light;  an  alternate  version  of  Nippon, 
a name  sometimes  erroneously  used  for  the  ship. 

(ScStr:  t.  475;  1.  153'2";  b.  24'9";  dph.  17'3";  dr.  11'3"; 
s.  12.5  k.;  cpl.  70;  a.  1 20-pdr.  P.r.,  2 12-pdr.  r.,  4 32-pdrs.) 

Niphon,  a wooden  and  iron  screw  steamer  launched  at 
Boston  in  February  1863,  was  delivered  to  the  Navy  at  Boston 
22  April  1863;  commissioned  at  Boston  Navy  Yard  24  April 
1863,  Acting  Ens.  Joseph  B.  Breck  in  command;  and  was 
formally  purchased  9 May  1863. 

Assigned  to  the  North  Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron, 
Niphon  was  first  stationed  off  Fort  Fisher,  N.C.  which  pro- 
tected Wilmington  from  attack  by  sea.  She  captured  blockade 
runner  Banshee  at  New  Inlet,  N.C.,  29  July  1863.  On  18  August 
she  chased  steamer  Hebe,  carrying  drugs,  clothing,  coffee,  and 
provisions  for  the  Confederacy,  and  forced  the  blockade 
runner  aground  north  of  Fort  Fisher  where  she  was  abandoned. 
The  boats  from  Niphon  were  sent  to  destroy  Hebe  but  were 
swamped  in  heavy  seas  and  their  crews  captured.  Then 
Shokoken  opened  fire  on  Hebe  and  she  was  burned  to  the  water- 
line. 

With  James  Adger,  Niphon  captured  steamer  Cornubia 
north  of  New  Inlet  8 November.  Cornubia’s  papers  exposed 
the  whole  scheme  by  which  the  Confederacy  had  clandestinely 
obtained  ships  in  England.  The  next  day  Niphon  captured 
blockade  runner  Ella  and  Annie  off  Masonboro  Inlet,  N.C., 
attempting  to  slip  in  with  a cargo  of  arms  and  provisions. 
Trying  to  escape,  the  runner  rammed  Niphon  but  surrendered 
to  Federal  bluejackets  who  boarded  her  when  the  ships  had 
swung  broadside. 

After  capturing  Ella  and  Annie,  Niphon  returned  to  Boston 
for  repairs,  but  was  back  off  New  Inlet  6 February  1864. 
On  21  April,  Niphon,  Howquah,  and  Fort  Jackson  destroyed 
salt  works  at  Masonboro  Sound,  N.C.  On  27  August,  Niphon 
and  Monticello  ventured  up  Masonboro  Inlet  to  silence  a Con- 
federate battery.  Landing  parties  from  the  ships  captured  arms. 
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ammunition,  and  food  stuffs.  A boat  expedition  from  Niphon 
landed  at  Masonboro  Inlet,  N.C.  19  September  to  gain  intel- 
ligence on  the  defenses  of  Wilmington.  They  learned  that 
raider  C.S.S.  Tallahassee  and  several  blockade  runners  were 
at  Wilmington.  That  day  Acting  Master  Edmund  Kemble 
relieved  Breck  in  command. 

On  the  25th,  Niphon,  Howquah,  and  Governor  Buckingham, 
in  an  engagement  with  blockade  runner  Lynx  and  Confederate 
shore  batteries,  chased  the  blazing  steamer  ashore  where  she 
burned  until  consumed. 

Late  on  the  night  of  29  September,  Niphon  fired  upon 
Night  Hawk  as  she  attempted  to  run  into  New  Inlet,  and  ob- 
served her  go  aground.  A boat  crew  led  by  Acting  Ensign 
Semon  boarded  the  steamer  and,  under  fire  from  Fort  Fisher, 
set  her  ablaze  and  brought  off  the  crew  as  prisoners. 

Niphon  ran  British  blockade  runner  Condor  aground  off 
New  Inlet,  1 October,  but  was  prevented  from  destroying  the 
steamer  by  intense  fire  from  Fort  Fisher.  Among  the  passen- 
gers on  board  Condor  was  one  of  the  most  famous  Confederate 
agents  of  tne  war,  Mrs.  Rose  O’Neal  Greenhow  who,  fearful 
of  being  captured  with  her  important  dispatches,  set  out  in  a 
boat  for  shore.  Her  craft  overturned  in  the  heavy  surf.  The 
crew  managed  to  get  ashore;  but  the  lady  weighted  down  by 
$2,000  in  Confederate  gold  in  a pouch  around  her  neck, 
drowned. 

On  the  7th,  Union  blockader  Aster  chased  blockade  runner 
Annie  ashore  at  New  Inlet,  under  the  guns  of  Fort  Fisher, 
but  the  285-ton  Federal  wooden  steamer  ran  aground  herself 
and  was  destroyed  to  prevent  capture.  Niphon  rescued  Aster's 
crew  under  a hail  of  fire  from  Confederate  batteries  and  towed 
out  Berberry,  after  the  Northern  steamer  had  become  disabled 
trying  to  pull  Aster  off  the  shoal. 

On  the  last  day  of  October,  Wilderness  and  Niphon  seized 
another  blockade  runner  named  Annie  off  New  Inlet,  N.C., 
a British  steamer  with  cargo  of  tobacco,  cotton,  and  turpen- 
tine. 

Late  in  November  Niphon,  in  need  of  extensive  repairs, 
steamed  to  Boston  where  she  decommissioned  1 December. 
She  was  sold  at  public  auction  there  17  April  1865,  and  was 
documented  as  Tejuca  23  October  1865  and  was  sold  abroad 
in  1867. 

Nipmuc 

A southern  New  England  Algonquian  tribe. 

(ATF-157:  dp.  1,330;  1.  205';  b.  38'6";  dr.  16'9";  s.  16  k.; 
cpl.  85;  a.  1 3";  cl.  Abnaki) 

Nipmuc  (ATF-157)  was  laid  down  at  the  Charleston  Ship- 
building and  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Charleston,  S.C.,  2 December 
1944;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  James  O.  Freeman;  and  commis- 
sioned 8 July  1945,  Lt.  Robert  G.  Hoffman  in  command. 

Following  shakedown,  Nipmuc  towed  SS  Jacona,  a generator 
vessel  from  the  East  Coast  to  Pearl  Harbor.  Underway  for 
return  to  the  East  Coast  in  November,  she  delivered  ARD-5 
at  New  London,  25  February  1946.  From  1946  to  1967, 
Nipmuc,  based  first  at  Norfolk  and  then  at  Newport,  operated 
primarily  along  the  east  coast  and  in  the  Caribbean.  She  has, 
however,  also  gone  into  Arctic  waters,  to  improve  facilities 
at  Thule,  and  provided  transatlantic  towing  services.  Her 
towing  assignments  ranged  in  size  from  battleship  Wisconsin 
to  district  craft  and  targets;  and,  in  1955,  included  towing 
ARD-16,  carrying  Constellation,  from  Boston  to  Baltimore. 
She  also  performed  myriad  recovery  and  salvage  missions, 
which  in  1965  and  1966  took  her  to  Cape  Kennedy,  Fla.,  to 
participate  in  capsule  recovery  for  Gemini  GT-3  and  Gemini 
11. 

On  7 September  1967,  Nipmuc  departed  Newport  for  her 
first  extended  overseas  deployment,  joining  the  6th  Fleet  on 
the  19th.  In  the  Mediterranean  for  five  months,  her  primary 
mission  was  towing  targets.  In  September  1968,  she  again 
crossed  the  Atlantic,  this  time  to  the  United  Kindgom,  where, 
for  a short  time,  she  provided  service  for  Atlantic  Fleet  units 
at  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  Greenock,  and  Belfast. 

On  her  return  to  Newport,  she  underwent  regular  overhaul 
and  then  resumed  her  service  to  the  fleet.  Despite  a lack  of 
fanfare,  Nipmuc’s  accomplishments  as  a unit  of  Service  Force, 
Atlantic  Fleet  contribute  significantly  to  the  strength  and  pre- 
paredness of  the  Navy. 


Nipsic 

A lake  in  the  province  of  Ontario,  Canada. 

(Gbt:  t.  592;  1.  179'6";  b.  30';  dr.  11'6";  s.  11  k.;  a.  1 150-pdr. 
r.,  1 30-pdr.  r.,  2 IX-in.  D.  sb.,  2 24-pdr.  how.,  2 It.  12-pdr.) 

Nipsic  was  laid  down  24  December  1862  by  Portsmouth 
Navy  Yard;  launched  15  June  1863;  sponsored  by  Miss 
Rebecca  Scott;  and  commissioned  2 September  1863,  Lt. 
Comdr.  George  Bacon  in  command. 

Nipsic  arrived  off  Morris  Island,  S.C.,  5 November  1863 
to  join  in  the  blockade  of  Charleston,  where  she  served  until 
the  end  of  the  Civil  War.  On  27  June  1864,  she  took  schooner 
Julia  as  the  blockade-runner  attempted  to  enter  port.  Such 
service  contributed  largely  to  Confederate  defeat  by  closing 
the  South’s  economy  to  all  foreign  contact. 

Until  1873,  when  she  was  placed  out  of  commission,  Nipsic 
served  primarily  with  the  South  Atlantic  Squadron  off  the 
coast  of  Brazil,  and  in  the  West  Indies,  protecting  American 
commerce  and  interests.  Recommissioned  11  October  1879, 
she  served  again  in  the  West  Indies  until  March  1880  when 
she  sailed  for  the  European  Station. 

After  three  years  service  in  the  Mediterranean  and  along 
the  north  and  west  coasts  of  Africa,  Nipsic  returned  to  the 
South  Atlantic  Squadron  in  June  1883.  She  served  there  until 
March  1886  when  she  sailed  to  Washington  for  overhaul. 
In  January  1888  she  sailed  for  Cape  Horn  and  Callao,  Peru, 
whence  she  departed  23  September  for  duty  as  station  ship 
in  Apia  Harbor,  Samoa. 

On  15  March  1889,  Nipsic  rode  at  anchor  in  Apia  Harbor 
with  Vandalia,  Trenton,  HMS  Calliope,  and  three  German 
naval  vessels,  Adler,  Olga,  and  Eber,  along  with  six  merchant- 
men. Gale-force  winds  arose,  and  preparations  for  leaving 
harbor  were  begun,  but  departure  was  delayed  in  the  hope 
that  conditions  next  morning  would  be  more  favorable  for 
the  sortie.  However,  by  early  morning  16  March  the  harbor 
was  a mass  of  foam  and  spray  as  hurricane-force  winds  bat- 
tered the  ships.  Only  Calliope,  larger  and  more  strongly 
powered  than  the  others,  was  able  to  leave  the  harbor.  Vanda- 
lia, Trenton,  the  three  German  ships,  and  the  merchantmen 
were  all  sunk;  Nipsic’ s captain,  Comdr.  D.  W.  Mullin,  was 
able  by  superb  seamanship  to  beach  his  ship.  While  severely 
damaged  by  the  pounding  she  received  on  the  beach,  Nipsic’s 
hull  was  intact,  although  much  of  her  topside  structure  was 
battered,  all  of  her  propeller  blades  damaged,  two  boilers 
spread  and  useless,  and  eight  of  her  crew  lost.  Refloated  and 
her  engines  repaired,  Nipsic  cleared  Apia  9 May  for  Auckland, 
but  was  turned  back  by  heavy  seas.  On  15  May  she  again 
sailed,  for  Pago  Pago,  Fanning  Island,  and  Honolulu,  arriving 
2 August. 

Nipsic  was  completely  rebuilt  in  Hawaii,  her  length  and 
beam  extended  and  her  tonnage  increased.  From  3 January 
1890  she  cruised  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  guarding  American 
interests.  She  arrived  in  San  Francisco  Bay  30  September,  and 
decommissioned  at  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard  2 October.  In 
1892  she  sailed  to  Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard  to  serve  as  receiving 
ship  and  prison.  On  13  February  1913  she  was  sold. 


Nipsic  (AT-33)  was  renamed  Pinola  (q.v.)  7 February  1919. 

Nirvana 

Former  name  retained. 

(SP-706:  1.  40';  b.  10';  dr.  2'6";  s.  18  mph.;  a.  1 mg.) 

Motor  boat  Nirvana  was  built  in  1915  by  S.O.  Hauser, 
Staten  Island;  acquired  by  the  Navy  from  M.S.  Martin  21 
May  1917;  and  commissioned  10  August  1917  to  serve  on 
section  patrol  during  World  War  I.  Assigned  to  the  3d  Naval 
District,  Nirvana  reported  to  Fort  Lafayette  18  August  and 
patrolled  between  City  Island,  N.Y.  and  Fort  Lafayette  until 
decommissioned  31  December. 

Recommissioning  18  April  1918,  she  steamed  to  Erie,  Pa. 
10  June  and  transferred  to  the  10th  District.  She  patrolled 
the  Great  Lakes  through  the  end  of  the  war.  Returning  to 
Marine  Basin  8 December,  she  decommissioned  and  was 
returned  to  her  owner  20  January  1919. 
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USS  Nirvana  II  (SP-204),  a World  War  I patrol  type. 


Nirvana  II 

Former  name  retained. 

(SP-204:  dpi.  51  t.;  1.  65';  b.  15';  dr.  6';  s.  12  k.;  a.  1 1-pdr., 
1 mg.) 

Motor  boat  Nirvana  II,  built  be  Brett  Bros.,  West  Lynn, 
Mass,  in  1916,  was  acquired  by  the  Navy  from  J.  Hartley 
Merrick,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  18  May  1917,  commissioning  for 
use  on  section  patrol  during  World  War  I,  Lt.  (j.g.)  Frederic 
M.  Gardiner  in  command. 

Nirvana  II  operated  from  the  4th  Naval  District,  Philadel- 
phia during  the  war,  alternating  between  the  Northern 
and  Southern  Patrol  areas  of  the  U.S.  Atlantic  coast.  The 
routine  was  interrupted  in  June  when  she  took  to  high  seas 
patrol  9-12  June  and  dispatch  duty  the  13th  to  the  16th. 
In  September,  she  joined  the  Special  Cruising  Squadron, 
adding  status  to  her  patrol  duties. 

After  a respite  at  the  League  Island  Navy  Yard  in  February 
1918,  she  shuttled  from  one  island  to  another  around  Philadel- 
phia, basing  operations  at  Reedy  Island,  remaining  at  this 
work  until  dispatch  duty  to  Newcastle  in  August,  thereafter 
moving  up  to  Essington  for  boarding  duty  in  September. 
Decommissioning  at  Philadelphia  30  November,  she  was  re- 
turned to  her  owner  2 December  1918. 

Nita 

A former  name  retained. 

(SwStr:  t.  210;  1.  146';  b.  22'4";  dph.  7';  dr.  5';  cpl.  46; 
a.  1 12-pdr.  how.,  2 heavy  12-pdr.  sb.) 

Nita,  a wooden  sidewheel  steamer  built  in  1856  at  Mobile, 
Ala.,  was  captured  while  carrying  food  and  medicine  from 
Havana  toward  Mobile  by  Union  blockading  schooner  De 
Soto  17  August  1863.  Taken  to  Key  West,  under  a prize  crew, 
Nita  was  condemned  by  a prize  court;  transferred  to  the  Navy 
10  September  1863;  and  commissioned  8 January  1864,  Actg. 
Vol.  Lt.  Robert  B.  Smith  in  command. 

Assigned  to  the  East  Gulf  Blockading  Squadron,  Nita 
patrolled  the  west  coast  of  Florida  for  the  remainder  of  the 
Civil  War,  operating  primarily  between  the  mouth  of  the 
Suwanee  River  and  the  Anclote  Keys.  On  the  morning  of  24 
February,  Lt.  Smith,  alerted  by  Union  intelligence  agents  in 
Cuba,  spotted  steamer  Nan-Nan,  laden  with  cotton,  attempt- 
ing to  slip  to  sea  through  the  east  pass  of  the  Suwanee  River. 
Nita  at  once  gave  chase.  Twice  she  ran  aground  in  the  shallow 
coastal  waters,  but  forced  Nan  Nan  to  throw  her  cotton  over 
board  in  attempting  to  escape.  The  blockade  runner  then 


stranded  on  the  beach  where  her  crew  burned  her  to  prevent 
capture. 

Boats  from  Nita  took  her  next  prize,  schooner  Three 
Brothers,  11  April,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Homosassa  River  after 
a chase  of  three  hours.  The  schooner  had  been  attempting  to 
slip  into  the  river  laden  with  supplies  from  Havana.  Nita 
took  her  final  ship  on  the  morning  of  24  October  when  two 
of  her  boats  boarded  abandoned  and  burning  schooner  Un- 
known off  Clearwater  Harbor.  They  promptly  put  out  the 
fire  and  sent  the  prize  to  Key  West  for  adjudication. 

On  12  November  Nita  and  Hendrick  Hudson  steamed  to 
Tampa  Bay  on  a reconnaissance  mission  and  landed  a party 
to  destroy  Confederate  salt  works  near  Rocky  Point,  Fla. 
However,  the  sailors  were  driven  back  by  Southern  cavalry. 
Early  on  3 December,  Nita  and  four  other  Union  ships  re- 
turned and  destroyed  the  salt  works. 

The  efficiency  of  the  Union  Navy  throughout  the  war  made 
prizes  scarce  during  the  conflict’s  final  months.  Nita  continued 
patrolling  along  the  coast  until  she  decommissioned  at  Key 
West  3 May  1865,  and  was  sold  at  public  auction  the  same  day. 

Nitro 

In  chemistry,  a word  element  indicating  the  NOi  radical 
in  certain  compounds  containing  nitrogen. 

(AE-2:  dp.  10,600;  1.  482'9H";  b.  60'11H";  dr.  20'11"; 
s.  16  k.;  cpl.  226;  a.  4 5",  2 3") 

Nitro  (AE-2)  was  laid  down  19  March  1919  by  Puget  Sound 
Navy  Yard;  launched  16  December  1919;  sponsored  by  Mrs. 
Henry  Suzalo;  and  commissioned  1 April  1921,  Comdr.  R.  W. 
Vincent  in  command. 

Carrying  explosives  and  ammunition  for  the  Battle  Fleet, 
Nitro  averaged  three  cruises  yearly  between  the  east  and  west 
coast  by  way  of  the  Caribbean  and  Panama  Canal.  In  addi- 
tion, she  made  five  voyages  from  the  west  coast  to  Pearl 
Harbor,  seven  to  Manila,  and  one  to  Shanghai,  as  well  as 
carrying  men,  ammunition  and  supplies  to  Marines  in  Nicara- 
gua in  1928-30.  With  Norfolk  her  home  port  at  the  beginning 
of  World  War  II,  the  veteran  ammunition  ship  carried  ammuni- 
tion to  the  Caribbean  bases  and  twice  to  Recife,  Brazil,  base 
for  the  South  Atlantic  patrols,  until  she  sailed  20  April  1944 
for  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland,  with  ammunition  for  the  in- 
vasion of  Europe.  She  operated  from  Belfast,  Plymouth,  and 
Roseneath,  Scotland,  supplying  battleships  with  the  heavy 
projectiles  they  fired  with  such  effect  during  the  Normandy 
invasion. 

On  25  July  1944,  Nitro  arrived  in  Mers-el-Kebir,  Algeria, 
for  similar  duty  in  the  invasion  of  southern  France,  serving 
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there  and  at  Algiers  and  Corsica  until  28  September,  when 
she  sailed  for  the  Panama  Canal  and  Pearl  Harbor.  After 
loading  ammunition,  she  sailed  for  Ulithi,  arriving  1 Decem- 
ber. Here  she  armed  ships  engaged  in  the  Philippines,  Iwo 
Jima,  and  Okinawa  campaigns  through  20  May  1945,  when 
she  sailed  for  local  cargo  and  rearming  operations  in  the 
Philippines. 

Nitro  returned  to  Puget  Sound  15  August,  repaired  at 
Portland,  Ore.,  then  sailed  for  the  Panama  Canal  and  Norfolk, 
arriving  28  October  to  decommission  30  November.  Trans- 
ferred to  the  Maritime  Commission  30  March  1948,  Nitro  was 
sold  to  Welding  Shipyards,  Inc.,  New  York  19  September 
1949. 

Nitro  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II  service. 

II 

(AE-23:  dp.  17,500  (f).;  1.  512'0";  b.  72'0";  dr.  29'0";  s. 

20  k.;  cpl.  331;  a.  8 3";  cl.  Nitro) 

Nitro  (AE-23)  was  laid  down  by  Bethlehem  Steel  Corpora- 
tion’s Sparrows  Point  Shipyard,  Baltimore  Md.,  20  May  1957; 
launched  25  June  1958;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Randolph  McCall 
Pate;  and  commissioned  1 May  1959,  Capt.  Warren  C.  Hall 
in  command. 

After  shakedown  in  the  Caribbean,  Nitro  was  welcomed  at 
her  homeport,  Davisville,  R.I.  After  lengthy  2nd  Fleet  exer- 
cises she  joined  the  6th  Fleet  in  the  Mediterranean  in  February 
1960,  returning  in  September.  She  was  back  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean in  the  summer  of  1961,  returning  to  Norfolk  3 March 
1962.  During  April  and  May  she  supported  2d  Fleet  exercises 
in  the  Caribbean.  On  6 September  she  steamed  for  an  opera- 
tional and  good  will  visit  to  Northern  Europe,  returning  to 


Earle,  N.J.,  15  October.  During  the  period  from  11  to  24 
November,  Nitro  sailed  to  the  Caribbean  in  support  of  the 
Task  Force  engaged  in  the  quarantine  of  Cuba.  She  returned 
to  Davisville  24  November. 

On  6 February  1963  Nitro  departed  for  6th  Fleet  operations, 
returning  to  Davisville  24  September.  After  overhaul  at  Brook- 
lyn, she  operated  in  the  Caribbean  and  off  the  east  coast  until 
17  July  1964  when  she  again  deployed  to  the  Mediterranean, 
returning  5 February  1965.  She  spent  the  rest  of  the  year  in 
Davisville  and  operating  in  the  Caribbean  until  16  November 
when  she  again  steamed  east  for  Gibraltar.  She  returned  from 
the  Mediterranean  22  March  1966. 

On  18  May  her  status  was  changed  to  in  commission  in 
reserve  for  conversion  at  Maryland  Shipbuilding  and  Drydock 
Co.,  Baltimore  where  she  remained  until  recommissioned 
“special”  31  August  1967.  She  got  underway  16  October  to 
operate  off  the  east  coast  and  at  year’s  end  was  back  at  Davis- 
ville. She  continues  her  alternating  service  with  the  2nd  and 
6th  Fleets  into  1970. 

Noa 

Loveman  Noa  was  born  5 October  1878  at  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.  Appointed  to  the  Naval  Academy  as  a midshipman  5 
September  1896,  he  graduated  in  June  19(X),  and  was  ordered 
to  the  Asiatic  station  in  gunboat  Mariveles.  The  morning  of 
26  October  1901  Midshipman  Noa,  with  an  armed  crew  of 
six  men,  put  off  from  Mariveles  in  a small  boat  to  watch  for 
craft  engaged  in  smuggling  contraband  from  the  island  of 
Leyte  to  Samar.  When  ready  to  return  to  Mariveles,  they 
found  the  wind  and  the  tide  against  them.  As  the  boat  was 
taking  on  water,  they  put  into  a small  cove  on  the  island  of 


USS  Nitro  (AE-23),  23  April  1959. 
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Samar.  While  scouting  the  adjacent  jungle,  Noa  was  attacked 
and  stabbed  four  times  by  Filipino  insurgents.  He  died  before 
aid  could  reach  him. 

I 

(DD-343;  dp.  1,190;  1.  314'  6";  b.  30'  8";  dr.  9'  3";  s.  35  k.; 
cpl.  150;  a.  4 4",  1 3",  12  21"  tt.;  cl.  Clemson) 

Noa  (DD-343),  was  built  by  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard, 
Norfolk,  Va.  Authorized  6 October  1917,  she  was  laid  down  18 
November  1918;  launched  28  June  1919;  sponsored  by  Mrs. 
Albert  Morehead,  sister  of  Midshipman  Loveman  Noa;  and 
commissioned  15  February  1921. 

Following  shakedown  out  of  Norfolk,  Noa  operated  out  of 
Charleston,  S.C.  Through  May  1922  she  participated  in  Atlan- 
tic Coast  training  maneuvers.  In  late  May  she  sailed  for  duty 
on  the  Asiatic  station,  steaming  via  the  Mediterranean  and 
Aden  and  Ceylon.  She  reached  Singapore  14  August  and  30 
September  she  arrived  at  her  new  home  yard  at  Cavite,  P.I. 
Through  the  summer  of  1929  Noa  remained  active  on  the 
Asiatic  station.  She  patrolled  Chinese  and  Philippine  waters 
and  attempted  to  protect  American  interests  during  the  rag- 
ing Chinese  Civil  War,  which  was  renewed  November  1922. 
She  also  participated  in  the  periodic  fleet  exercises  which  were 
designed  to  keep  crew  and  equipment  at  peak  efficiency. 

Upon  return  to  the  United  States  14  August  1929  Noa  went 
into  the  Mare  Island  Yard  for  overhaul  before  assignment  to 
West  Coast  operations.  Through  the  next  five  years  she  oper- 
ated out  of  San  Diego  as  a unit  of  the  Battle  Fleet.  During 
the  fall  and  winter  of  1929  Noa  was  called  upon  to  assist  in 
plane  guard  duties  with  carriers  Langley  (CV-1 ) and  Saratoga 
(CV-3)  off  the  California  coast.  She  thus  participated  in  the 
early  development  of  carrier-group  tactics.  She  also  took  part 
in  the  fleet  exercises  from  1930  to  1934.  Noa  served  as  cruise- 
ship  for  NROTC  students  from  the  University  of  California, 
Berkeley  17  June — 8 July  1934,  steamed  for  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  14  August,  decommissioned  there  11  November,  and  was 
placed  in  reserve. 

Noa  recommissioned  at  Philadelphia  1 April  1940  and  was 
fitted  with  a seaplane  which  nested  just  forward  of  the  after 
deckhouse,  replacing  the  after  torpedo  tubes.  At  the  same  time 
a boom  for  lifting  the  aircraft  was  stepped  in  place  of  the  main- 
mast. She  steamed  for  the  Delaware  Capes  in  May  and  con- 
ducted tests  with  an  XSOC-1  seaplane  piloted  by  Lt.  G.  L. 
Heap.  The  plane  was  hoisted  onto  the  ocean  for  takeoff  and 
then  recovered  by  Noa  while  the  ship  was  underway.  Lt.  Heap 
also  made  an  emergency  flight  15  May  to  transfer  a sick  man 
to  the  Naval  Hospital  at  Philadelphia. 

Such  dramatic  demonstrations  convinced  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  that  destroyer-based  scout  planes  had  value,  and  27 
May  he  directed  that  six  new  destroyers  of  the  soon-to-be- 
constructed  Fletcher  Class  (DD  476-481)  be  fitted  with 
catapults  and  handling  equipment.  Because  of  mechanical 
deficiencies  in  the  hoisting  gear  the  program  was  cancelled 
early  in  1943.  The  concept  thus  failed  to  mature  as  a combat 
technique,  but  the  destroyer-observation  seaplane  team  was 
to  be  revived  under  somewhat  modified  conditions  during  later 
amphibious  operations. 

Noa  spent  much  of  the  next  two  years  on  experimental  as- 
signments and  on  midshipman  training  operations  out  of 
Annapolis.  She  underwent  availability  at  Boston  Navy  Yard 
the  first  week  of  December  1941  and  then  participated  in 
Chesapeake  Bay  exercises  through  27  December.  Next  she 
steamed  for  Key  West,  Fla.  and  participated  in  shakedown  of 
major  fleet  units  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  After  acting  as  plane 
and  screen  guard  for  carrier  Hornet  she  steamed  for  Hampton 
Roads.  Enroute  a large  wave  carried  away  part  of  her  bridge 
and  she  put  in  at  Charleston,  S.C.  for  emergency  repairs. 

She  then  steamed  for  Boston  via  Bermuda.  Upon  comple- 
tion of  repairs  at  Boston  Navy  Yard  she  was  directed  to  con- 
duct Atlantic  coast  ASW  patrols  commencing  25  March  1943. 
She  also  participated  in  the  training  program  for  the  Navy’s 
Sound  School  at  Key  West.  Until  28  July  she  operated  out  of 
Key  West,  assigned  training,  patrol,  rescue,  and  convoy  escort 
duties. 

Noa  reported  to  the  Sixth  Amphibious  Forces  31  July. 
During  August  and  September  she  was  converted,  at  Norfolk 
Navy  Yard,  to  a high  speed  transport  and  was  reclassified 
APD-24  on  10  August  1943.  Work  was  completed  17  Sep- 


tember and  after  shakedown  in  the  Chesapeake  she  departed 
Norfolk  18  October  and  escorted  Sumter  (APA-52)  to  San 
Diego  via  the  Panama  Canal,  arriving  2 November. 

Noa  steamed  for  Pearl  Harbor  4 November,  arriving  10 
November  for  a week  of  yard  availability.  Underway  19 
November  she  escorted  SS  J.  H.  Kincaid  to  Espiritu  Santo, 
New  Hebrides  via  Samoa,  arriving  4 December.  She  departed 
5 December  and  steamed  to  Buna,  New  Guinea  where  she 
assumed  duty  as  landing  craft  control  ship  11  December.  In 
this  capacity  she  steamed  between  Buna  and  Cape  Cretin, 
New  Guinea.  She  was  detached  from  this  duty  and  anchored 
off  Cape  Sudest  21  December. 

She  steamed  for  Cape  Gloucester,  New  Britain  25  December 
and  arrived  just  before  dawn  the  next  day.  After  a preliminary 
bombardment  by  naval  and  army  air  units,  Noa  landed  144 
officers  and  men  of  the  First  Marine  Division.  She  returned  to 
Cape  Sudest  via  Buna  27  December  to  take  on  203  more  First 
Division  Marines,  who  reinforced  the  forces  at  Cape  Gloucester 
29  December.  Her  operations  in  the  Cape  Gloucester  landings 
extended  through  1 March  1944.  Noa’s  participation  in  the 
Bismarck  Archipelago  operation  also  took  her  through  the 
Green  Island  landing  15-19  February. 

In  the  Purvis  Bay  area  of  the  Solomon  Islands  she  per- 
formed patrol  and  escort  operations  21  February-7  March. 
She  next  steamed  to  Tassafaronga  Point,  Guadalcanal  and 
took  on  Fourth  Marine  Division  troops  for  the  Emerau  Island 
assault  of  23  March.  By  8 April  she  was  back  at  Cape  Cretin, 
New  Guinea,  where  she  took  on  troops  for  the  Hollandia 
amphibious  operations  that  extended  from  late  April  through 
1 May. 

Noa  steamed  for  Pearl  Harbor  11  May,  arrived  23  May, 
and  embarked  units  of  the  Second  Marine  Division  for  trans- 
port to  Saipan.  She  patrolled  assigned  areas  off  Saipan  15 
June  and  that  day  splashed  one  raiding  aircraft.  The  next  day 
she  landed  her  troops  and  continued  patrol  operations  until 
24  June,  when  she  steamed  to  Eniwetok  Atoll.  Noa  departed 
Eniwetok  30  June  and  escorted  Clamp  (ARS-33)  to  Saipan, 
arriving  4 July.  She  conducted  patrol  and  screening  operations 
off  Tinian  and  Saipan  through  the  next  week.  During  the 
Guam  operations  of  12  July-15  August  Noa  served  as  a screen- 
ing ship.  By  16  August  she  had  returned  to  Guadalcanal  and 
the  next  day  she  commenced  patrol  operations  out  of  Purvis 
Bay. 

Departing  Purvis  Bay  6 September  she  steamed  for  the 
Palau  Islands  to  conduct  underwater  demolition  activities. 
While  enroute  she  was  rammed  by  Fvllman  (DD-474)  at 
0350,  12  September.  She  immediately  began  to  settle.  The 
order  to  abandon  ship  was  given  at  0501,  but  by  0700  Noa’s 
skipper,  Lt.  Comdr.  H.  Wallace  Boud,  USNR  had  returned  to 
her  with  a salvage  party.  Salvage  efforts  failed,  the  second  order 
to  abandon  ship  was  given  at  1030,  and  the  old  ship  sank  by 
the  stern  at  1034  with  no  loss  of  life. 

Noa  received  the  Yangtze  Service  Medal  for  China  service 
in  1927  and  five  battle  stars  for  World  War  II  service. 

II 

(DD-841:  dp.  2,425;  1.  390'6";  b.  41;  dr.  19';  s.  35  k.;  cpl. 
350;  a.  6 5",  12  40mm.,  6 dcp.,  2 dct.,  10  21"  tt.;  cl.  Gearing) 

The  second  Noa  (DD  841)  was  laid  down  by  the  Bath  Iron 
Works,  Bath,  Maine,  26  March  1945;  launched  30  July  1945, 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  James  Cary  Jones,  Jr.,  wife  of  Rear  Ad- 
miral James  Cary  Jones,  Jr.,  USN;  and  commissioned  2 
November  1945,  Comdr.  R.L.  Nolan,  Jr.,  USN,  in  command. 

After  shakedown  at  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba,  Noa  departed 
her  homeport  of  Norfolk,  Va.  for  her  first  Mediterranean  de- 
ployment. She  called  at  Gibraltar,  Nice,  Naples,  Malta, 
Venice,  Piraeus  and  Lisbon.  After  participating  in  fleet  maneu- 
vers in  the  South  Atlantic  in  early  1947  Noa  returned  to  the 
United  States.  For  the  next  two  years  she  exercised  in  type 
training,  underwent  overhaul  and  acted  as  school  training 
ship  for  the  Fleet  Sonar  School,  Key  West,  Fla. 

Noa  served  as  rescue  destroyer  for  Mindoro  (CVE-120) 
during  June  and  July  1949.  From  September  1949  through 
January  1951  she  engaged  in  extended  anti-submarine  training 
in  a permanent  Hunter-Killer  Group  as  a unit  of  Destroyer 
Squadron  Eight.  She  also  made  a second  Mediterranean  de- 
ployment during  this  period.  In  early  1951  she  participated  in 
Convex  II,  a large  scale  convoy  escort  exercise,  after  which 
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USS  Noa  (DD-841)  Recovery  ship  for  Friendship  7;  note  name  and  hull  number  on  top  of  forward  gun  mounts. 


she  called  at  Baltimore,  Md.  The  next  two  years  were  devoted 
to  upkeep  and  operational  type  training  along  the  East  coast. 

In  August  1953  Noa  departed  Norfolk  on  a 42,000  mile 
around-the-world  cruise.  She  arrived  Sasebo,  Japan  3 October 
and  spent  four  months  operating  in  the  Sea  of  Japan  with 
Task  Force  77.  Here  she  participated  in  operational  readiness 
exercises  while  maintaining  truce  patrol  off  the  Korean 
coast. 

In  November  1953  Noa  operated  in  Japanese  waters  as 
part  of  a Hunter-Killer  Group.  She  patrolled  the  Korean  coast 
together  with  USS  Cone  (DD  866)  in  late  November  and  early 
December.  From  then  until  her  return  to  the  United  States 
in  April  1954,  Noa  engaged  in  underway  training.  Upon  her 
return  to  Norfolk  she  was  reassigned  to  hunter-killer  duty  in 
the  Atlantic. 

During  overhaul  in  the  summer  of  1955  Noa  was  outfitted 
with  experimental  sonar  equipment  that  she  tested  in  the  Key 
West  area.  She  departed  Norfolk  Naval  Shipyard  in  February 
1956  for  her  third  Mediterranean  deployment.  Upon  return 
to  homeport  the  following  summer  she  trained  in  the  eastern 
Atlantic.  In  the  spring  1957  she  steamed  to  the  Caribbean  for 
operation  Springboard  1-57  and  Desairdex  1-57. 

After  completion  of  a three  month  overhaul  at  Norfolk 
Naval  Shipyard  in  August  1957  she  steamed  for  five  weeks  of 
refresher  training  at  Guantanamo  and  for  shore  bombardment 
exercises  at  Culebra  Island,  Puerto  Rico.  In  winter  of  1957-8, 
Noa  served  as  test  ship  for  experimental  radio  equipment  and 
in  spring  1958  she  was  again  taking  part  in  Springboard  exer- 
cises in  the  Caribbean. 

March  1957  saw  Noa  as  a participant  in  Lantphibex  1-58, 
an  exercise  designed  to  test  the  latest  amphibious  warfare 
concepts.  During  the  summer  1958  Noa  participated  in  Sixth 
Fleet  operations  during  the  Lebanon  crisis.  After  a short  tour 
in  the  Persian  Gulf  she  returned  to  Norfolk  and  joined  the 
Second  Fleet  for  Lantphibex  2-58. 

In  February  1959  Noa  again  deployed  to  the  Mediterranean. 
She  participated  in  Sixth  Fleet  exercises  through  April  1 
when  she  steamed  for  the  Middle  East  via  the  Suez  Canal. 
She  called  at  Massawa,  Ethiopia;  Bombay,  India;  Bahrein, 
Saudi  Arabia;  Bandar  Shapir,  Iran;  and  Aden.  Late  June  Noa 
rejoined  the  Sixth  Fleet  after  having  gone  eighty-three  days 


without  replenishment.  She  returned  to  Norfolk  1 Septem- 
ber, and  transferred  from  Destroyer  Squadron  Six  to  Squadron 
Fourteen,  with  a new  homeport  at  Mayport,  Fla.  Through 
spring  1960  she  operated  off  the  Atlantic  Coast  and  in  the 
Caribbean,  She  entered  the  Philadelphia  Naval  Shipyard  25 
May  for  a FRAM  I,  and  received  the  latest  in  ASW  weapons. 

Noa  completed  her  Fram  I overhaul  2 May  1961  and  rejoined 
the  Atlantic  Fleet.  After  a four  week  Ready-for-Sea  period  and 
ASROC  qualification  trials  she  reported  to  Fleet  Training 
Command,  Guantanamo  for  six  weeks  refresher  training.  Noa 
returned  to  Mayport  23  July  for  a two  week  tender  period 
alongside  Yellowstone  (AD-27). 

Type  training  followed  and  Noa  steamed  for  the  United 
Kingdom,  for  combined  exercises  in  the  Eastern  Atlantic  with 
the  British  Navy.  She  arrived  Portsmouth,  England  6 Novem- 
ber, and  also  called  at  Belfast  and  Dublin  before  standing  in 
to  homeport  20  December.  After  leave  and  upkeep  Noa  re- 
sumed ASW  training  29  January  1962  in  the  western  Atlantic. 

Noa  returned  to  Mayport  6 February  for  modifications  to 
her  boatdavits  and  briefings  in  preparation  for  the  recovery 
of  America’s  first  astronaut  and  his  space  capsule.  Prepara- 
tions completed,  she  steamed  11  February  for  the  Project 
Mercury  Recovery  area  in  the  Southwestern  Atlantic,  she 
reported  on  station  14  February  as  part  of  the  24  ship  recovery 
task  force. 

After  two  reschedulings  of  the  space  flight,  Noa  put  in 
at  San  Juan  for  two  days.  She  was  underway  19  February  for 
the  recovery  station,  located  200  miles  WNW  of  San  Juan. 
At  precisely  1440,  five  hours  and  53  minutes  after  blastoff, 
Friendship  Seven  reentered  the  atmosphere  with  a loud  sonic 
boom  that  was  clearly  audible  20  February  in  Noa.  She  first 
sighted  and  recovered  Lt.  Col.  John  H.  Glenn,  Jr.,  USMC, 
Project  Mercury  Astronaut,  after  he  had  completed  his  his- 
toric three  orbits  of  the  earth  and  splashed  down  a mere  three 
miles  from  the  destroyer.  Col.  Glenn  remained  in  Noa  for 
three  hours  before  a helicopter  transferrred  him  to  Randolph 
(CVS-15),  prime  recovery  ship. 

Upon  completion  of  recovery  operations,  Noa  returned  to 
Mayport  for  ASW  operations  with  Task  Group  Alfa  until 
31  May.  Noa  has  since  conducted  type  training  and  midship- 
men cruises  out  of  her  homeport  between  Mediterranean  opera- 
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tional  deployments  and  upkeep.  She  steamed  for  the  Medi- 
terranean 3 August  1962  for  a seven  month  tour  with  the  Sixth 
Fleet  and  8 February  1964  saw  her  stand  out  of  Mayport  for 
another  six  month  Mediterranean  deployment. 

Her  regularly  scheduled  overhaul  took  place  at  Charles- 
town from  September  1964  through  January  1965,  followed  by 
a Mediterranean  deployment  from  mid-May  through  1 
September.  Early  October  1965  Noa  steamed  from  Mayport 
for  the  Gemini  VI  recovery  off  the  west  coast  of  Africa.  The 
flight  was  cancelled  after  the  Agena-B  rocket  designed  to 
launch  a docking  vehicle  failed  to  achieve  an  orbital  inser- 
tion. 

Noa  then  participated  in  type  training  and  Atlantic  Fleet 
exercises,  including  High  Time,  an  amphibious  exercises  in  the 
Caribbean  from  late  January  through  early  March  1966.  She 
also  served  as  a unit  of  the  Gemini  8 recovery  forces  14-17 
March  1966.  Her  April-October  deployment  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean was  followed  by  leave,  upkeep  and  Lantflex  (28  Novem- 
ber-15 December). 

In  January  1967  Noa  received  two  QH-50  Drone  Anti- 
Submarine  Helicopters  (DASH).  She  then  served  as  school 
ship  for  the  Fleet  Sonar  School  at  Key  West  (28  January-11 
February).  Operation  Springboard  took  her  to  the  Caribbean 
3-11  March  and  she  steamed  in  Mediterranean  waters  June 
through  November. 

Noa  stood  out  of  Mayport  5 January  1968  to  conduct  a 
solemn  mission — burial  at  sea  of  George  H.  Flynt,  YNl 
(Ret.).  Flynt’s  last  wish  was  that  his  remains  be  consigned  to 
the  deep.  In  honoring  his  request,  made  by  a man  who  served 
his  country  for  20  years,  Noa’s  sailors  gained  insight  into  a 
unique  ceremony  for  men  of  the  sea. 

Noa  underwent  regular  availability  and  overhaul  at  Charles- 
ton commencing  8 January  1968.  Work  was  completed  17 
June  and  the  destroyer  was  in  Mayport  25  June.  Because  of 
excessive  vibration  in  her  starboard  shaft,  Noa  returned  to 
drydock  at  Charleston  8 July  for  one  week.  She  steamed  for 
Guantanamo  for  refresher  training  after  which  she  returned 
to  Mayport  11  September.  Homeported  once  again  the  de- 
stroyer conducted  maintenance  and  training  and  began  pre- 
paration for  deployment  to  the  Pacific. 

During  October  she  was  in  restricted  availability  at  Jackson- 
ville for  boiler  repairs.  She  rode  out  hurricane  Gladys  19 
October  and  spent  the  rest  of  the  year  in  training  and  in 
preparation  for  1969  deployment  to  WestPac. 

Noble 

Counties  in  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  Oklahoma.  Noble  County 
in  Indiana  was  named  for  Noah  Noble,  an  early  governor  of 
that  state;  Noble  County  in  Ohio  was  named  for  James  Noble, 
an  early  settler;  and  Noble  County  in  Oklahoma  was  named 
for  John  Noble,  Secretary  of  the  Interior  from  1889  to  1893. 

I 

(Bark:  t.  277) 

Noble  was  a wooden  bark  purchased  by  the  Navy  2 Decem- 
ber 1861  at  Sag  Harbor,  N.Y.,  for  the  “Stone  Fleet”.  She  was 
sunk  in  a channel  leading  to  Savanah,  Ga.,  early  in  1862. 

II 

(APA-218:  dp.  10,500  (f.);  1.  455'3”;  b.  63'4";  dr.  24';  s. 

18  k.;  cpl.  536;  a.  1 5",  12  40mm.,  24  landing  craft;  cl. 

Haskell;  T.  VC2-S-AP5) 

Noble  (APA-218)  was  laid  down  as  MCV  hull  566,  20 
July  1944  by  Permanente  Metals  Corp.,  Richmond,  Calif, 
as  a modified  Victory  ship;  completed  by  the  Kaiser  Ship- 
yard at  Richmond;  launched  18  October  1944;  sponsored 
by  Mrs.  Maxine  C.  Jones;  acquired  by  the  Navy  27  November 
1944;  and  commissioned  the  same  day,  Comdr.  Solomon  S. 
Isquith  in  command. 

Noble’s  primary  mission  was  to  transport  to  a combat  area 
the  men  and  some  of  the  material  necessary  for  an  assault 
on  an  enemy  shore.  Her  main  armament,  her  boat  group,  was 
designed  to  deliver  her  troops  and  cargo  to  the  beach  in  a 
planned  and  orderly  fashion.  After  discharging  troops  and 
equipment,  she  could  evacuate  casualties  or  prisoners  of  war. 


In  January  1945  Noble  steamed  westward  to  partici- 
pate in  the  Okinawa  campaign.  Upon  termination  of  the  war 
she  assisted  in  the  delivery  of  released  allied  prisoners  of  war 
from  Korea  to  the  Philippines.  She  also  participated  in  Opera- 
tion “Magic  Carpet,”  returning  servicemen  from  the  Pacific 
to  the  United  States. 

Noble  was  attached  to  the  Atlantic  Fleet  from  1946  through 
1949,  operating  out  of  Norfolk,  Va.  She  returned  to  San  Diego 
13  September  1949  and  was  undergoing  overhaul  at  Mare  Island 
Naval  Shipyard,  San  Francisco  when  war  broke  out  in  Korea 
in  June  1950.  In  August  she  steamed  to  Korea  to  participate 
in  the  September  Inchon  amphibious  assault.  Thereafter  she 
assisted  in  the  transport  of  U.S.  and  foreign  troops  and  equip- 
ment to  and  from  the  Korean  combat  zone.  In  July  1953  she 
participated  in  Operation  “Big  Switch”,  moving  Communist 
North  Korean  prisoners  from  Koje  Do  to  Inchon  pursuant  to 
the  armistic  agreement. 

Subsequent  to  the  Korean  War  Noble  conducted  training 
operations  in  both  the  eastern  and  western  Pacific  areas.  In 
1955  she  assisted  in  the  evacuation  of  Chinese  civilians  and 
military  from  the  Tachen  Islands  to  Formosa. 

At  the  outset  of  the  Cuban  crisis  27  October  1962,  Noble 
embarked  1,400  Marines  with  their  equipment  and  steamed  for 
the  Caribbean  in  company  with  other  Pacific  Fleet  amphi- 
bious units.  She  returned  to  San  Diego  in  December,  then 
deployed  to  WestPac  in  March  1963  for  a tour  with  the  7th 
Fleet  Amphibious  Ready  Group. 

Noble  returned  to  San  Diego  in  December  1963  and  con- 
ducted upkeep  and  training  operations  until  she  decommis- 
sioned 1 July  1964.  She  then  entered  the  Mare  Island  Naval 
Shipyard  for  preparation  for  transfer  to  Spain  under  the 
Mutual  Assistance  Program.  The  transfer  ceremony  took  place 
19  December  at  San  Francisco. 

Nodaway 

A river  in  the  state  of  Iowa. 


Nodaway  (AOG-67),  a Klickitat  class  gasoline  tanker  was 
scheduled  for  acquisition  by  the  Navy,  but  her  acquisition 
was  cancelled  on  27  August  1945. 

I 

(AOG-78:  dp.  6,047;  1.  325'2";  b.  48'2”;  dr.  19'1”;  s 10  k.; 
cpl.  36;  cl.  Rincon;  T.  T1-M-BT2) 

Nodaway  (AOG-78),  a T-1  gasoline  tanker,  was  laid  down 
19  February  1945  as  Tarcoola  (MC  Hull  2639)  by  Todd  Ship- 
yards Corp,  Houston  Division,  Houston,  Tex.;  launched  15 
May  1945;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  C.  R.  Ladon;  delivered  to  the 
Maritime  Commission  12  September  1945;  and  operated 
under  contract  as  a merchant  tanker  into  1950.  Acquired  by 
the  Navy  14  August  1950,  she  was  placed  in  service  as  USNS 
Nodaway  (AOG-78)  11  September  1950. 

Assigned  to  MS'TS  and  manned  by  a Civil  Service  crew, 
Nodaway  departed  New  Orleans  at  the  end  of  September  1950 
on  the  first  of  many  oil  runs  that  were  to  take  her  from  gulf 
coast  ports,  up  along  the  Atlantic  coast  as  far  as  Newfound- 
land, and  as  far  east  as  the  Azores  Islands  through  1959. 

Nodaway’s  last  shuttle  run  of  carrying  petroleum  products 
saw  her  depart  New  York  City  17  April  1959.  After  delivering 
goods  to  various  Caribbean  bases,  she  arrived  at  Mobile,  Ala. 
26  November,  and  was  delivered  to  the  Maritime  Adminis- 
tration there  1 1 December  for  temporary  custody  in  full  lay-up 
status. 

In  August  1965,  in  the  early  stages  of  the  Vietnam  buildup, 
Nodaway  came  back  into  the  MSTS  fleet.  She  immediately 
assumed  clean  petroleum  product  shuttle  assignments  in  the 
South  Vietnam  area.  Since  September  1968,  into  1970,  she 
has  been  working  in  and  out  of  Japanese  and  Korean  ports. 

Nogales 

A city  in  Arizonia  located  at  the  Mexican  border  and  named 
for  a tribe  of  American  Indians. 

(YTB-777;  dp.  283;  1.  109';  b.  31';  dr.  14';  s.  12  k.;  cpl.  12; 
cl.  Natick) 
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USS  Nokomis  (PY-6),  1917.  Formerly  a yacht  owned  by  Horace  E.  Dodge. 


Nogales  (YTB-777)  was  laid  down  at  Marinette  Marine 
Corp.  Marinette,  Wise.,  12  August  1964;  launched  24  June 
1965;  and  placed  in  service  22  October  1965. 

Upon  completion  late  in  July  1965,  Nogales  left  the  Great 
Lakes  via  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  for  delivery  to  the  Navy 
at  Pearl  Harbor.  Placed  in  service  in  October  this  tug  soon 
steamed  for  duty  in  the  western  Pacific.  Equiped  with  fire- 
fighting equipment  and  designed  to  work  along  side  every 
ship  in  the  fleet,  YTB-777  continues  into  1970  assisting  the 
Pacific  Fleet  from  her  homeport  at  Naval  Station,  Guam. 

Noka 

Named  for  a Chippepwa  Indian  Chief  of  the  latter  part  of  the 
18th  century,  celebrated  as  a leader  and  a hunter. 

(YN-54:  dp.  80;  1.  74';  b.  20';  dr.  8';  s.  12  k.) 

Noka  (YN-54),  was  built  as  a motor  tug  in  1941  by 
Levingston  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Orange,  Tex.;  completed  1 
February  1941 ; and  purchased  by  the  Navy.  Before  delivery 
she  was  converted  to  a net  tender  at  the  Levingston  yard 
and  assigned  identification  number  YN-54. 

Upon  completion  of  builder’s  trials  and  shakedown  15 
February,  she  steamed  via  Port  Arthur,  Tex.,  New  Orleans, 
Key  West,  and  Miami  for  duty  in  Norfolk,  Va.,  arriving  4 
July.  She  reclassified  to  YNT  8 April. 

'Through  the  end  of  hostilities  Noka  performed  tug  and  net 
tending  duties  in  the  Norfolk  harbor  area.  Placed  out  of  serv- 
ice 5 August  1946  at  Norfolk,  she  was  berthed  in  the  James 
River  two  weeks  later.  She  was  struck  from  the  Naval  Register 
28  August  and  sold. 

Nokomis 

Grandmother  and  nurse  of  Hiawatha. 


Nokomis  was  taken  over  by  the  Navy  1 July  1917  and  re- 
named Kwasind  (SP-1233)  iq.v.)  22  November  1917. 

I 

(SP-609;  dp.  1,265;  1.  243';  b.  31'10";  dr.  12'10",  s.  16  k.; 
cpl.  191;  a.  4 3",  2 mg.) 

The  first  Nokomis,  a yacht  built  as  Nokomis  7/  by  Pusey 
& Jones,  Wilmington,  Del.  in  1914,  was  purchased  by  the 


Navy  from  Horace  E.  Dodge,  Detroit,  Mich.  1 June  1917; 
re-named  Nokomis  19  November  1917;  and  commissioned  at 
Philadelphia  3 December  1917. 

Fitted  out  at  Philadelphia,  Nokomis  sailed  for  Bermuda 
19  December  with  a French  submarine  chaser  in  tow.  She 
departed  Bermuda  for  Brest  8 January  1918,  stopping  en 
route  at  the  Azores  and  Leixoes,  Portugal.  Operating  with  the 
U.S.  Patrol  Squadron  for  the  remainder  of  the  war,  she  helped 
protect  American  troop  transports  approaching  the  coast  of 
France. 

Terminating  this  duty  in  1919,  Nokomis  returned  to  the 
United  States  in  August.  Reclassified  PY-6  in  1920,  the  yacht 
decommissioned  at  New  York  25  February  1921.  Outfitted  as 
a tender  for  the  Naval  Governor  of  Santo  Domingo  in  July 
1921,  she  did  not  assume  this  duty,  but  conducted  surveys  in 
Mexican  and  Caribbean  waters  under  direction  of  the  Hydro- 
graphic  Office. 

Returning  to  Norfolk  24  September  1934,  Nokomis  decom- 
missioned 15  February  1938  and  was  struck  from  the  Navy 
Register  25  May  1938. 

II 

(YT-142:  dp.  218;  1.  100'10";b.  25';  dr.  9'7";  s.  12  k.;  cpl.  8) 

Nokomis  (YT-142),  a diesel  electric  tug,  was  built  at  the 
Puget  Sound  Naval  Shipyard,  Bremerton,  Wash.;  launched  29 
November  1939;  completed  in  March,  1940;  and  allocated  to 
the  14th  Naval  District  for  duty. 

Upon  arrival  Pearl  Harbor,  Nokomis  assumed  the  duty  of 
providing  towing  and  berthing  services,  and  was  available  for 
waterfront  fire  protection  and  inner  harbor  security.  Reclas- 
sified YTB-142,  in  1944,  she  has  remained  active  as  a service 
craft  based  at  Pearl  Harbor  into  1970. 

Noma 

A former  name  retained. 

(SP-131:  dp.  1,250;  1.  262'6";  b.  28'6";  dr.  15'6";  s.  19  k.; 
cpl.  80;  a.  4 3",  4 mg) 

Noma  (SP-131),  a steam  yacht,  was  built  in  1902  by  the 
Burlee  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Staten  Island,  New  York;  was  acquired 
by  the  Navy  from  Vincent  Astor;  commissioned  10  May  1917, 
Lt.  Comdr.  Lamar  Richard  Leahy  in  command. 

At  the  outbreak  of  World  War  I Noma  was  ordered  to 
France  as  the  flagship  of  Capt.  William  B.  Fletcher,  Corn- 
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mander  U.S.  Patrol  Squadrons  operating  in  european  waters. 
She  sailed  from  New  York  9 June  1917  accompanied  by  five 
other  ships  of  her  squadron:  Christabel,  Harvard,  Kanawha  II, 
Sultana,  and  Vedette.  Upon  arriving  at  Brest  4 July,  Noma 
immediately  commenced  operating  in  the  submarine  danger 
zone,  convoying  troop  transports  and  cargo  vessels.  While 
patrolling  off  Cape  Finisterre  20  July,  she  sighted  a German 
U-boat  running  awash  and  boldly  attacked  it.  On  25  July 
Noma  escorted  a large  American  convoy  from  Belle  Isle  to  the 
Loire. 

Noma  next  encountered  a German  submarine  when  she  went 
to  the  aid  of  British  “Q-Ship”  Dunraven  8 August.  At  the  time 
the  vessel  was  being  shelled  and  torpedoed  by  the  enemy  sub- 
marine. Dunraven’s  commanding  officer,  Capt.  Gordon  Camp- 
bell, RN,  credited  Noma’s  arrival  and  prompt  depth  charge 
attack  with  saving  his  ship.  Noma  stood  by  Dunraven  until 
two  British  destroyers  arrived,  and  she  took  off  several 
wounded  sailors. 

Noma  came  upon  a large  German  U-boat  recharging  her 
batteries  16  August  and  engaged  her  in  a vigorous  gun  duel 
until  the  U-boat  submerged.  She  next  sighted  a medium-sized 
German  submarine  watching  for  convoys  close  in  shore  17 
September,  and  in  a dawn  attack,  straddled  it  with  many 
salvos. 

While  escorting  store  ships  Koln  and  Medina,  westbound 
for  France  28  November,  Noma  in  company  with  Wakiva  II 
engaged  two  German  submarines.  Noma  tenaciously  depth 
charged  her  contact  while  Wakiva  II  seriously  damaged  the 
other  U-boat.  Noma  and  Wakiva  II  were  commended  for 
distinguished  service  by  both  Radm.  Henry  B.  Wilson  and 
Adm.  William  S.  Sims.  Lt.  Comdr.  Leahy  was  awarded  the 
Navy  Cross  for  his  role  in  the  battle. 

Noma  continued  to  screen  convoys  in  1918,  and  escorted 
Madawaska  to  St.  Nazaire  25  January.  She  later  accompanied 
a convoy  of  13  merchant  ships  westbound  for  the  U.S.  and 
returned  21  May  with  a group  of  8 ships  bound  for  La  Pallice. 
Noma’s  last  combat  with  German  submarines  occurred 
15  August  when  two  ships  of  her  eastbound  convoy  HB-8, 
Westbridge  and  Montana,  were  sunk. 

After  the  war  Noma  was  temporarily  stationed  at  Ply- 
mouth, England  until  she  was  transferred  to  U.S.  Forces 
based  at  Constantinople  in  early  1919.  She  passed  Gibraltar 
26  January;  stopped  at  Taranto  and  Malta;  and  arrived 
Constantinople  13  February,  bringing  with  her  members 
of  the  American  Relief  Commission.  Once  at  Constantinople 
her  duties  involved  carrying  commission  members  to  Con- 
stanta, Rumania  9-14  March;  to  Varna,  Bulgaria  3-6  April, 
and  to  Batum,  Russia  21  April-1  May.  Noma  also  removed 
American  gold  funds  from  Varna  and  took  on  board  U.S. 
Army  personnel  at  all  three  ports. 

Noma  departed  Constantinople  for  the  U.S.  21  May  and 
was  returned  to  her  owner  at  New  York  15  July  1919. 

Nomad 

A former  name  retained. 

(SP-1046:  1.  36'7";  b.  9'6”;  dr.  2'6";  s.  11  k.;  a.  1 mg.) 

Nomad,  a motor  boat  built  in  1914  by  Goulartte,  San  Diego, 
Calif.,  was  chartered  by  the  Navy  from  F.N.  Howe,  San 
Diego  in  May  1917  and  placed  in  service  10  May  1917,  Ens. 
R.N.  Howe  in  command. 

Operating  in  the  12th  Naval  District,  headquartered  at 
San  Francisco,  Nomad  patrolled  off  San  Diego  in  June  1917 
and  alternated  between  patrol  and  guard  duty  there  through- 
out the  summer,  rotating  with  Albacore.  In  September,  she 
assumed  the  additional  duty  of  boarding  vessel  to  help  halt 
trade  in  contraband. 

Beginning  in  December,  Nomad  alternated  between  guard 
and  patrol  duty,  rotating  with  Albacore  (SP-751),  Normannia 
(SP-756),  Rosa  (SP-757),  and  occasionally  Natalie  Mae 
(SP-1005).  She  assumed  special  duty  with  Naval  Aviation  4 
February.  Continuing  outer  patrol  at  San  Diego  into  June, 
she  was  returned  to  her  owner  9 June  1918. 

Nonata 

A former  name  retained. 

(Sch:  t.  122;  a.  4 42-pdr.) 


Nonata  was  captured  off  Tabasco  by  brig  Porpoise  2l  Au- 
gust 1846  during  the  Mexican  War.  She  became  a member  of 
the  “mosquite”  fleet,  the  light-draft  vessels  that  could  fight 
inshore. 

On  23  October  1846  Vice  Commodore  Matthew  Perry  at- 
tacked Frontera  (now  Alvaro  Obregon),  which  lies  7 miles 
up  the  Grijalva  River.  Leaving  Mississippi  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  because  of  her  deep  draft,  steamer  Vixen  dashed  in 
towing  schooner  Bonita,  while  steamer  McLane  towed  several 
barges.  Nonata,  under  sail,  brought  up  the  rear.  The  attack 
was  a complete  success,  netting  2 steamers  and  some  coastal 
schooners.  The  following  morning  Perry  proceeded  up  the 
Grijalva  River  to  attack  San  Juan  Bautista  ffiow  Hermosa 
Villa).  At  9 a.m.  the  squadron  arrived  at  abandoned  Fort 
Acacchappa,  where  a landing  party  spiked  the  guns.  Arriving 
at  San  Juan  Bautista  at  noon,  the  squadron  captured  5 more 
vessels.  The  town  was  then  occupied;  however.  Perry  did  not 
possess  enough  men  for  garrison  duty,  so  he  withdrew  to  Anton 
Lizardo  with  his  prizes. 

On  14  November  Commodore  David  Conner  led  a large  force 
including  Nonata  to  capture  Tampico.  No  resistance  was  met, 
and  this  important  city  fell  to  the  United  States  Navy. 

Into  1847  Nonala  served  as  dispatch  ship.  During  March 
1847,  while  on  her  way  to  Tampico  for  water,  Nonata  was 
caught  in  a “norther”  and  sustained  severe  hull  damage. 
After  the  Mexican  War  she  was  sold  for  $4,420. 

Nonpareil 

A former  name  retained. 

(SP-370:  t.  167  gr.;  1.  101';  b.  25';  dr.  9'6'';  s.  12  k.;  cpl.  6; 

a.  2 1 pdr.) 

Nonpareil  (SP-370)  was  built  in  1904  by  Robert  Palmer 
and  Son  Shipbuilding  and  Marine  Railway  Co.,  Noank,  Conn.; 
chartered  by  the  Navy  from  the  Merchants  and  Miners  Trans- 
portation Co.,  Baltimore,  Md.;  commissioned  at  Baltimore  13 
April  1917;  and  was  delivered  at  Norfolk,  Va.  28  May  1917. 

Nonpareil  was  employed  in  World  War  I on  net  patrol  duty 
with  5th  Naval  District  forces  out  of  Norfolk.  She  later  served 
as  a yard  tug  and  was  designated  YT-^0,  17  July  1920. 

Nonpareil  was  loaned  to  the  city  of  Norfolk  as  a fireboat 
29  November  1920  but  was  returned  to  the  Navy  2 July  1921. 
She  was  sold  to  P.  Weaver  and  Son  of  Baltimore,  Md.  5 
August  1921. 

Nonsuch 

A former  name  retained.  Nonsuch,  a small  ship  built  at 
Wivenhoe  on  Essex  in  England  in  1650,  helped  to  establish 
the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company. 

(Sch.:  t.  148;  Ibp.  86';  b.  21';  dph.  9';  cpl.  61;  a.  14  guns) 

Nonsuch,  an  armed  schooner,  was  built  in  1812  in  Baltimore, 
Md.  Her  owner,  George  Stiles  and  Company,  requested  a com- 
mission for  Nonsuch  as  a letter  of  marque  29  June  1812.  The 
schooner  soon  commenced  privateering  along  the  East  Coast 
of  the  United  States  and  in  the  West  Indies  seeking  British 
shipping.  Under  Captain  Henry  Levely,  she  attacked  two 
British  armed  vessels,  a ship  and  a schooner  off  Martinique 
28  September.  Nonsuch  fought  these  two  ships  for  three  hours 
in  an  extremely  furious  battle,  causing  great  confusion  and 
killing  or  wounding  a considerable  number  of  the  enemy.  Un- 
fortunately damage  to  her  own  rigging  prevented  Nonsuch 
from  pursuing  the  British  ships  as  they  fled  to  Martinique. 

Purchased  by  the  Navy  and  placed  in  service  at  Charleston, 
S.C.  in  December  1812,  the  schooner,  under  the  command  of 
Lt.  James  Mork,  sailed  in  January  1813  to  carry  supplies  to 
the  Army  at  Fort  Johnson.  She  then  resumed  cruising  in 
search  of  English  merchantmen.  The  schooner  captured  Bri- 
tish schooner  Sancho  Panza  in  early  April  1813  and  took  pri- 
vateer Caledonia,  8 guns,  following  a bloody  seven  minute 
fight  on  the  9th.  The  schooner  continued  her  patrols  out  of 
Charleston  into  1814.  In  June,  off  Charleston  Bar,  she  was 
chased  by  an  enemy  ship  of  superior  force  and  speed  and  was 
forced  to  throw  11  of  her  guns  overboard  in  order  to  escape. 

Following  the  war,  with  her  armament  reduced  to  5 12- 
pounder  carronades  and  1 long  12-pounder,  Nonsuch  anti- 
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pirate  cruised  in  the  West  Indies.  In  1819,  she,  with  frigates 
John  Adams  and  Constellation,  sailed  in  a squadron  under 
Captain  Oliver  Hazard  Perry,  the  hero  of  Lake  Erie,  for  the 
Orinoco  River,  Venezuela,  arriving  15  July  to  discourage 
piracy  while  still  maintaining  friendly  relations  with  Vene- 
zuela and  the  Republic  of  Buenos  Aires.  Shifting  his  flag  to 
Nonsuch,  Commodore  Perry  sailed  upriver  to  negotiate  an 
antipiracy  agreement  with  President  Simon  Bolivar.  A favor- 
able treaty  was  signed  11  August,  but  when  the  schooner 
started  downriver,  many  of  her  crew  including  Perry  had  been 
stricken  with  yellow  fever.  The  great  naval  hero  died  upon 
his  arrival  at  Trinidad  23  August.  He  was  buried  at  Trinidad 
with  great  honors  while  Nonsuch’s  crew  acted  as  honor  guard. 

Returning  to  the  United  States,  Nonsuch  operated  off  the 
East  Coast  and  in  the  Caribbean  against  piracy  and  made  a 
short  deployment  to  the  Mediterranean.  She  was  placed  in 
ordinary  at  Boston  in  December  1825,  sold  in  1826,  and  broken 
up  the  same  year. 

Noord  Brabant 

A former  name  retained. 

(ScStr:  dp.  5,850;  1.  294'  (b.p.);  b.  44'2";  dr.  19';  s.  9 k.) 

Noord  Brabant  (No.  2535)  of  the  Noord  Brabant  Steamship 
Co.,  Rotterdam,  Netherlands,  was  built  in  1916  by  the  N.V. 
Boeles  Shipbuilding  and  Machinery  Co.,  Bolnes,  Holland. 

Taken  over  by  U.S.  Customs  officials  20  March  1918,  she 
was  transferred  to  the  Navy  and  assigned  to  NOTS  2 April. 
However,  before  seeing  any  actual  service,  the  steamer  was 
returned  to  USSB  on  the  22nd  of  the  same  month. 

Nootka 

An  Indian  word. 

(YTB-508:  dp.  218;  1.  100';  b.  25';  dr.  10';  s.  12  k.;  cpl.  8; 
cl.  Hisada) 

Nootka  (YTB-508)  was  contracted  10  August  1944;  laid 
down  5 May  1945  by  Commerical  Iron  Works,  Portland,  Ore.; 
launched  2 July;  completed  8 November;  and  allocated  to  the 
13th  Naval  District,  Seattle,  Wash,  for  duty. 

Through  the  end  of  hostilities  Nootka  provided  towing  and 
berthing  services  in  the  Puget  Sound  area.  She  also  assumed 
waterfront  fire  protection  and  inner  harbor  patrol  duties  on 
an  on-call  basis. 

In  March  1946  the  tug  was  placed  in  reserve,  out  of  service, 
and  berthed  at  Bremerton,  Wash,  as  a unit  of  the  Pacific 
Reserve  Fleet.  Redesignated  YTM-771  in  March  1966, 
Nootka  transferred  to  the  6th  Naval  District,  Charleston,  S.C. 
where  she  remains  berthed  in  a reserve,  out-of-service  status 
into  1969. 

Nopatin 

A former  name  retained. 

(SP-2195:  t.  3,539;  1.  320'2";  b.  48'1",  dr.  16';  s.  23  k.) 

Nopatin,  a transport  built  in  1913  by  Harlan  & Hollings- 
worth, Wilmington,  Del.  as  Manhattan,  was  acquired  by  the 
Navy  as  Nopatin  from  Central  Vermont  Transportation  Co. 
11  January  1918  and  commissioned  28  January  1918,  Lt. 
Comdr.  Alexander  Smart  in  command. 

Operating  in  the  English  Channel  during  the  waning  months 
of  the  war,  Nopatin  steamed  between  Southampton,  England 
and  France  in  the  hazardous  duty  of  transporting  men  and 
supplies  through  waters  infested  with  enemy  submarines. 
After  war-time  service  and  decommissioning,  she  was  ordered 
sold  15  August  1919. 

Norfolk 

A seaport  in  southeastern  Virginia  on  Hampton  Roads. 

I 

(Brig:  t.  200;  cpl.  140;  a.  18  6-pdr.) 

The  brig  Norfolk  was  built  by  the  city  of  Norfolk,  Va.  for 
the  public  service  at  the  beginning  of  the  Quasi-War  with 
France  in  1798.  Captain  Thomas  Williams  was  appointed  to 


the  command  and  she  was  reported  ready  for  sea,  except  for 
her  other  officers^,  on  9 September  1798. 

Captain  Alexander  Murray,  commanding  Montezuma,  was 
advised  that  Norfolk  was  to  be  included  in  the  little  squadron 
under  his  command.  Ordered  to  sail  for  the  West  Indies  for 
the  purpose  of  destroying  French  armed  vessels  and  protecting 
American  commerce,  Montezuma,  Norfolk,  and  Retaliation, 
Lt.  Bainbridge  in  command,  sailed  from  Norfolk  25  October. 

On  the  cruise  south  Retaliation  was  captured  by  two  French 
ships.  Montezuma  and  Norfolk,  after  recapturing  a small 
American  vessel  which  had  been  captured  by  the  French,  put 
in  at  Antigua.  Thereafter  Norfolk  cruised  near  St.  Kitts. 

Norfolk  joined  Commodore  Truxtun’s  squadron  and  20 
January  1799  the  Commodore  ordered  Captain  Williams  to 
join  him  at  Bassateere  Roads.  Norfolk  sailed  northward  with 
a convoy  of  merchant  ships  6 March,  and  proceeded  to  Phila- 
delphia. 

Master  Commandant  William  Bainbridge  was  ordered  to 
relieve  Captain  Williams  29  March  and  to  refit  the  ship  for 
sea  as  soon  as  possible.  Norfolk  then  sailed  to  St.  Kitts  to 
join  Truxtun’s  squadron;  she  arrived  Bassateere  Roads  17 
May  and  was  subsequently  ordered  to  Commodore  Tingey’s 
Squadron.  In  company  with  Ganges  16  June  Norfolk  captured 
the  French  privateer  Vainquelre  off  Guadaloupe. 

Norfolk  arrived  New  York  14  August  with  French  prisoners. 
After  extensive  repairs,  she  was  ordered  to  the  West  Indies 
again  16  September,  cruising  on  the  San  Domingo  Station  and 
later  in  the  vicinity  of  Havana,  actively  protecting  American 
commerce  and  opening  island  ports  to  American  trade. 
She  sailed  from  Havana  3 April  1800  with  a number  of  mer- 
chant ships  under  convoy  arriving  Philadelphia  12  April. 

Lt.  Thomas  Calvert  took  command  of  Norfolk  29  April, 
and  on  20  May  she  was  ordered  to  convoy  vessels  to  Carta- 
gena and  then  to  take  up  station  with  the  squadron  at  San 
Domingo.  Norfolk  sailed  in  June  and  enroute  encountered  two 
French  privateers,  but  both  escaped,  one  after  a half  hour’s 
fight  in  which  Lt.  Calvert  was  seriously  wounded.  Later,  in 
company  with  Boston,  Norfolk  captured  a small  cutter  sloop. 
Lt.  Calvert  was  ordered  by  Commodore  Murray  2 August  to 
take  under  convoy  vessels  from  Cartagena  and  Cape  St. 
Nicole  Mole  and  proceed  with  them  to  the  coast  of  North 
America,  after  which,  due  to  Norfolk’s  poor  condition,  he 
sailed  to  Baltimore. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  ordered  Lt.  Calvert  to  pay  off 
the  crew  of  Norfolk  21  October,  to  remove  her  stores  and  fur- 
nishings, and  to  prepare  her  for  sale.  Norfolk  was  subsequently 
sold,  probably  in  November  1800. 


The  name  Norfolk  was  assigned  to  hull  CA-137.  The  con- 
tract was  authorized  9 July  1942,  signed  7 August,  and  CA- 
137  was  laid  down  27  December  1944  at  the  Philadelphia 
Naval  Shipyard.  Construction  was  cancelled  12  August  1945. 

II 

(DL-1:  dp.  5600;  1.  540';  b.  54';  dr.  26';  s.  32  k. ; cpl.  411; 
a.  8 3",  16  20mm.,  8 21"  tt.;  cl.  Norfolk) 

The  second  Norfolk  (DL-1),  projected  as  hunter-killer  ship 
(CLK-1),  was  laid  down  1 September  1949  by  the  New  York 
Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Camden.  N.J.;  launched  29  December 
1951;  sponsored  by  Miss  Betty  King  Duckworth;  and  com- 
missioned 4 March  1953,  Capt.  Clarence  Matheson  Bowley 
in  command. 

The  first  major  U.S.  warship  built  since  World  War  II, 
Norfolk  was  authorised  in  1947  as  an  anti-submarine  hunter- 
killer  ship  which  could  operate  under  all  weather  conditions 
and  would  carry  the  latest  radar,  sonar,  and  other  electronic 
devices.  As  a large  destroyer  leader  designed  on  a light  cruiser 
hull,  she  could  carry  a greater  variety  of  detection  gear  than 
a destroyer. 

After  her  Caribbean  shakedown  cruise  (February  1954), 
Norfolk  was  assigned  to  the  Atlantic  Fleet  and  between  1955 
and  1957  served  successively  as  flagship  for  Commander 
Destroyer  Flotillas  2,  4,  and  6.  During  1956  and  1957  she 
acted  as  flagship  for  Commander  Destroyer  Force,  Atlantic 
Fleet.  In  June  1957,  Norfolk  participated  in  the  International 
Fleet  Review  as  flagship  for  Admiral  Jerauld  Wright,  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  Atlantic  Fleet  and  Supreme  Allied  Com- 
mander Atlantic. 
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By  1959  Norfolk’s  8 3"  70  cal.  guns  had  been  replaced  by 
8 3"  50  cal.  guns  and  her  20mm.  battery  had  been  removed. 
In  1960  the  addition  of  an  ASROC  launcher  enchanced  her 
antisubmarine  capabilities. 

On  10  May  1960,  an  83-foot  Cuban  vessel  harassed  Norfolk 
while  she  was  patrolhng  the  Florida  Straits  with  The  Sullivans 
(DD--537)  in  international  waters. 

In  Fall  1961  she  took  part  in  UNITAS  II  as  flagship  for 
Commander  Cruiser  Destroyer  Flotilla  2.  During  the  operation 
she  p)erformed  ASW  training  exercises  with  the  navies  of 
Venezuela,  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Peru,  Chile,  Argentina,  Uru- 
guay, and  Brazil.  Norfolk  repeated  this  cruise  over  the  next 
five  years  during  which  she  served  as  flagship  of  Commander 
South  Atlantic  Forces  except  in  1962  when  she  was  flagship 
for  Commander  Cruiser  Destroyer  Forces  Atlantic  Fleet. 

Norfolk  joined  LANTFLEX  66  as  flagship  between  28  No- 
vember and  16  December  1966.  During  this  exercise  she  was 
shadowed  by  the  Russian  trawlers  Repiter  and  Teodilit.  She 
proved  her  antisubmarine  capabilities  again  as  flagship  for 
Commander  South  Atlantic  Forces  during  UNITAS  VIII 
in  Fall  1967. 

Norfolk  was  assigned  to  Commander  Middle  East  Forces 
as  flagship  (17  April-15  October  1968).  On  this  mission  she 
visited  Bahrain,  French  Somaliland,  Saudi  Arabia,  Ethiopia. 
Kenya,  the  Seychelles,  Mauritius,  Malagasy  Republic,  India, 
Pakistan,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Tahiti,  Mexico,  and  Pan- 
ama Canal  Zone.  In  October  1968  Norfolk  returned  to  Norfolk 
where  she  decommissioned  15  January  1970  and  entered  the 
Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet. 

Norfolk  Packet 

A former  name  retained. 

(Sch. : t.  349;  1. 108';  b.  28'2";  cpl.  40;  a.  1 13"  mortar,  2 32-pdr., 
2 12-pdr.) 

Schooner  Norfolk  Packet  was  purchased  by  the  Navy  from 
George  Goodspeed  of  New  York  10  September  1861;  altered 
for  naval  service  by  J.  Engles;  and  commissioned  7 February 
1862  at  the  New  York  Navy  Yard,  Lt.  Watson  Smith  in  com- 
mand. 

The  schooner  was  assigned  to  the  Mortar  Flotilla  assembled 
under  Comdr.  David  D.  Porter  for  Flag  Officer  Farragut’s 
attack  on  New  Orleans.  The  Flotilla  arrived  in  the  Mississippi 
18  March;  and,  after  eight  days  of  arduous  work  in  getting 
the  larger  vessels  of  the  Fleet  over  the  bars,  was  ready  for 
action.  The  Flotilla  moved  into  position  on  16  April  and  the 
mortars  opened  fire  on  Forts  Jackson  and  St.  Philip  which 
protected  the  southern  metropolis  from  attack  from  the  sea. 

From  16  until  24  April  the  mortar  schooners  pounded  the 
Confederate  works.  On  the  night  of  the  24th,  Farragut’s  deep 
draft  ships  raked  the  forts  and  the  next  day  New  Orleans 
surrendered. 

Norfolk  Packet  bombarded  Vicksburg,  Miss.  27  June  through 
8 July  1862  supporting  Farragut  during  his  run  past  the  bat- 
teries to  meet  Flag  Officer  Davis’s  Western  Flotilla.  Follow- 
ing this  operation  the  schooner  sailed  to  Baltimore  for  re- 
pairs. 

Norfolk  Packet  was  next  assigned  to  the  South  Atlantic 
Blockading  Squadron,  and  arrived  Port  Royal,  S.  C.  7 No- 
vember 1862.  For  the  rest  of  the  war,  she  blockaded  the  Con- 
federate coast  operating  in  the  coastal  waters  of  South  Caro- 
lina, Georgia,  and  Florida.  She  participated  in  the  bombard- 
ment of  Fort  McAllister,  Ga.  3 March  1863;  captured  schooner 
Ocean  Bird  off  St.  Augustine  Inlet,  Fla.  23  October;  assisted 
Beauregard  in  capturing  British  schooner  Linda  attempting 
to  slip  into  Mosquito  Inlet,  Fla.  11  March  1864.  She  took  sloop 
Sarah  Mary  26  June. 

After  fighting  stopped,  Norfolk  Packet  departed  Port  Royal, 
S.  C.  23  June  1865,  decommissioned  at  the  Philadelphia  Navy 
Yard,  12  July,  and  was  sold  at  public  auction  10  August. 

Norlina 

A town  in  North  Carolina. 

(ScStr:  dp.  11,360;  1.  400';  b.  51';  dr.  23'11";  s.  10  k.;  cpl.  84; 
a.  2 4") 

Norlina  (No.  1597),  a freighter  built  as  Harfleur  in  1909  by 
William  Gray  & Co.,  Ltd,  West  Hartlepool,  England,  was  re- 


named Georgiana  in  1915;  acquired  at  Baltimore  by  the  Navy 
under  bare  boat  charter  from  Garland  S.  S.  Corp.  of  New  York 
City  15  April  1918;  renamed  Norlina  and  commissioned  at 
Baltimore  1 May  1918,  Lt.  Comdr  Carl  G.  Muller,  USNRF 
in  command. 

While  still  in  merchant  service  as  Georgiana,  the  freighter 
was  steaming  in  convoy  toward  Liverpool  when  a German  U- 
boat  attacked  her  off  the  coast  of  Ireland  4 June  1917.  Turn- 
ing hard  to  avoid  an  approaching  torpedo,  the  ship  reached  a 
position  which  allowed  the  deadly  missile  to  strike  only  a 
glancing  blow  before  bouncing  off  without  exploding.  Mean- 
while, the  merchantman’s  Navy  gun  crew  spotted  a periscope 
about  700  yards  away  and  opened  fire.  One  shot  hit  the  sub- 
marine’s deck  and  another  carried  away  her  periscope  before 
she  disappeared. 

Assigned  to  NOTS  upon  entering  the  Navy,  Norlina  carried 
Army  cargo  to  Norfolk  before  proceeding  to  Halifax,  Nova 
Scotia,  to  join  a convoy  sailing  for  France  30  May  1918.  After 
reaching  Le  Harve  18  June  and  discharging  her  cargo,  she 
headed  home  2 July,  arriving  Baltimore  on  the  21st.  During 
the  remainder  of  the  war  Norlina  made  two  more  voyages  to 
France  with  cargoes  for  the  AEF : first,  steaming  from  Sydney, 
Nova  Scotia  23  August,  arriving  Bordeaux  8 September  and 
returning  to  Norfolk  9 October,  then  departing  New  York  on 
the  27th,  arriving  Nantes  15  November,  and  returning  to 
Baltimore  14  December. 

Norlina  next  got  underway  from  Norfolk  29  December 
laden  with  coal  for  Chile,  arriving  Mejillones  19  January  1919. 
She  returned  to  Charleston,  S.C.,  21  March  with  nitrates  and 
copper  ore.  After  a run  to  Savannah,  Ga.,  she  arrived  New 
York  18  April  where  she  decommissioned  2 May  and  was  re- 
turned to  her  owner  the  same  day. 

Norma 

A southern  constellation  between  Scorpio  and  Triangulum. 

(AK-86:  dp.  5,202  (f.);  1.  269'10";  b.  42'6";  dr.  20'9";  s.  10  k.; 

cpl.  83;  a.  1 3",  8 20mm.;  cl.  Enceladus;  T.  N3-M-A1) 

Norma  (AK-86),  originally  designated  M.C.  hull  649 
and  assigned  the  name  Summer  Pierce,  was  renamed  Norma 
30  October  1942;  laid  down  3 December  1943  by  Penn- Jersey 
Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Camden,  N.J. : launched  4 June  1944; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  Joseph  Kijek;  delivered  to  the  Navy  6 June 
1944  and  transferred  to  the  Army  the  same  day  for  use  as  a 
cargo  ship.  Norma  was  struck  from  the  Navy  List  28  June 
1944. 

Norman  Scott 

Norman  Scott,  born  10  August  1889  in  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
was  appointed  midshipman  17  June  1907,  graduated  from  the 
Naval  Academy  in  1911,  and  received  his  first  command,  a 
group  of  eagle  boats,  in  1919.  During  peacetime,  he  com- 
manded Paul  Jones  and  Pensacola.  Commissioned  Rear  Ad- 
miral 16  June  1942,  he  commanded  a strike  force  in  the 
Gaudalcanal  campaign.  On  the  night  of  12/13  November 
1942,  he  led  his  force  against  a numerically  superior  Japanese 
force  in  a desperate  struggle  to  prevent  the  Japanese  from 
turning  back  our  first  offensive  action  in  the  Pacific.  He  was 
killed  aboard  his  flagship  San  Francisco  during  the  action,  and 
was  posthumously  awarded  the  Medal  of  Honor  for  his  intrepid 
leadership. 

(DD-690:  dp.  2,050;  1.  376'6";  b.  39'4";  dr.  17'9";  s.  37  k.; 
cpl.  336;  a.  5 5",  5 40mm.,  7 20mm.,  10  21"  tt. ; cl.  Fletcher) 

Norman  Scott  (DD-690)  was  laid  down  26  April  1943  by 
Bath  Iron  Works,  Bath,  Me.;  launched  28  August  1943; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  Norman  Scott;  and  commissioned  5 No- 
vember 1943,  Comdr.  Seymour  D.  Owens  in  command. 

On  14  January  1944,  Norman  Scott  left  Boston  escorting 
Canberra  (CA-70)  to  Pearl  Harbor,  arriving  1 February.  Im- 
mediately she  gave  service  in  the  Marshall  Islands  Campaign, 
guarding  Gambier  Bay  (CVE-74)  to  newly-won  Majuro.  She 
returned  to  Pearl  Harbor  to  prepare  for  the  Marianas  assault, 
during  which  she  escorted  heavy  bombardment  ships  as  well 
as  conducting  fire  support  missions  of  her  own,  during  the  in- 
vasion of  Saipan,  15  June,  and  on  Tinian.  While  firing  on  the 
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latter  24  June,  she  was  hit  by  counterfire  and  lost  her  captain 
and  21  others  killed,  and  50  wounded.  Temporary  repairs  were 
made  at  Saipan,  and  on  the  28th  she  sailed  for  Pearl  Harbor 
and  Mare  Island,  where  permanent  repairs  were  completed 
21  October.  Norman  Scott  trained  her  new  crew  in  Hawaiian 
waters,  then  sailed  for  Manus,  from  which  she  escorted  trans- 
ports to  the  Philippines  until  9 February  1945.  She  then  joined 
the  fast  carrier  task  forces  of  the  5th  and  3rd  Fleets  ranging  the 
western  Pacific  for  strikes  which  supported  the  assaults  on  Iwo 
Jima  and  Okinawa.  Later  in  the  war,  she  closed  the  Japanese 
home  shores  as  battleships  bombarded  them. 

After  supporting  the  occupation  of  the  Japanese  naval  base 
at  Yokosuka,  Norman  Scott  returned  briefly  to  Okinawa,  then 
proceeded  to  the  west  coast,  arriving  for  Navy  Day  (27  Oc- 
tober) celebrations  at  Tacoma,  Wash.  After  operating  out  of 
San  Francisco,  she  decommissioned  30  April  1946  and  was 
berthed  in  reserve  at  San  Diego,  moving  in  1947  to  Mare  Is- 
land where  she  remains  into  1970. 

Norman  Scott  received  5 battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Normandie 

A region  in  France  northeast  of  Brittany. 


French  luxury  liner  Normandie  was  renamed  Lafayette 
iq.v.)  upon  acquisition  by  the  Navy  24  December  1941. 

Normannia 

A former  name  retained. 

(SP-756:  dp.  8;  1.  42';  b.  9'6";  dr.  2'9";  s.  9 k.;  a.  1 1-pdr., 
1 mg.) 

Normannia  a motor  boat  built  in  1912  by  Fellows  Boat 
Works,  San  Diego,  was  acquired  by  the  Navy  from  F.  Thum 
on  free  lease  10  July  1917;  and  commissioned  the  same  day  for 
patrol  duty  during  World  War  I.  She  operated  out  of  the  12th 
Naval  District,  San  Francisco  on  patrol  duties,  running  to  sea 
for  special  duty  13  August  1917  and  otherwise  guarding  the 
harbor  entrance  and  the  area  between  San  Francisco  and  San 
Diego.  After  the  war  ended,  she  was  returned  to  F.  Thum, 
Pasadena,  Calif.  23  December  1918. 

Norris 

Benjamin  White  Norris,  born  at  Callao,  Peru,  15  May  1907, 
was  commissioned  Second  Lieutenant  in  the  Marine  Corps 
Reserve  15  May  1919;  completed  flight  training  6 May  1938; 
and  was  promoted  to  Major  16  May  1942.  He  was  killed  in 
action  4 June  1942  while  leading  a search  and  attack  mission 
in  the  Battle  of  Midway.  He  was  posthumously  awarded  the 
Navy  Cross  for  his  heroism. 

(DD-859:  dp.  2,425;  1.  391';  b.  41';  d.  21';  s.  31.5  k.;  cpl.  288; 

a.  6 5"  14  40  mm.,  20  20mm.,  2 dct.,  6 dcp.,  10  21"  tt.;  1 
dcp.  (hh.),  DASH;  cl.  Gearing) 

Norris  (DD-859)  was  laid  down  29  August  1944  by  Bethle- 
hem Steel  Corp.,  San  Pedro,  Calif.;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Benja- 
min Norris,  widow  of  Major  Norris,  by  proxy,  Mrs.  Charles 
Browning;  and  commissioned  9 June  1945,  Comdr.  T.  A. 
Nisemann  in  command. 

After  shakedown  off  California,  Norris  served  three  months 
with  the  Pre-Commissioning  Training  Center,  Treasure  Is- 
land, then  sailed  for  duty  off  Hawaii  and  Far  Eastern  patrol 
operations,  for  which  she  arrived  Hong  Kong  7 February 
1946.  Much  of  this  deployment  was  spent  preventing  smuggling 
and  privateering  along  the  Chinese  and  Korean  coasts.  She 
retiu-ned  San  Diego  22  February  1947,  but  was  on  the  China 
coast  again  from  8 January  to  16  July  1948. 

After  an  overhaul  at  Mare  Island  Naval  Shipyard  which 
included  extensive  alterations  enhancing  her  antisubmarine 
capability,  Norris  joined  the  Atlantic  Fleet  at  Newport,  R.I., 
in  October.  Reclassified  escort  destroyer  (DDE-859)  4 March 
1950,  she  trained  for  her  first  Mediterranean  deployment,  for 
which  she  sailed  5 July,  just  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean 


Conflict.  She  was  accordingly  ordered  on  through  the  Suez 
Canal  to  join  the  7th  Fleet  in  the  combat  area. 

Joining  in  blockade,  patrol,  fire  support,  and  screening 
duties,  Norris  gave  gunfire  support  during  the  Hungnam  evacu- 
ation in  early  December  1950,  and  while  on  blocl^de  rescued 
21  South  Koreans  from  a drifting  junk  off  North  Korea.  Re- 
turning to  Newport  early  in  March  1951,  Norris  overhauled 
at  Boston  and  trained  in  the  North  Atlantic  and  Caribbean 
until  sailing  19  April  1952  for  her  deferred  first  Mediterranean 
deployment.  Duty  with  the  6th  Fleet,  mighty  protector  of 
peace  in  the  critical  areas  surrounding  the  Mediterrean,  con- 
tinued until  27  June,  when  she  returned  to  Newport  to  pre- 
pare for  Operation  “Main  Brace”,  a major  NATO  exercise  in 
the  North  Sea  26  August-12  October.  Mediterrean  cruises 
April  1952-February  1953  and  January  1954-May  1954  fol- 
lowed, and  from  28  June  she  operated  primarily  with  the  Hunt- 
er-Killer Force  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet  for  the  next  15  months. 
During  a fleet  exercise  1 November,  she  collided  with  Bergall 
(SS-320)  when  the  submarine  was  attempting  to  fire  torpedoes 
at  the  surface  attack  force. 

From  2 May  to  4 June  1955  she  escorted  replacements  for 
the  6th  Fleet  to  Gibraltar,  then  returned  to  antisubmarine 
evaluation  and  training  in  the  western  Atlantic  and  Carib- 
bean, broken  by  a three-week  patrol  in  the  North  Atlantic 
during  the  November  1956  Suez  crisis.  With  Destroyer  Squad- 
ron 24  she  made  an  extended  training  cruise  to  South  America 
from  early  January  to  late  March  1957,  visiting  ports  in  Brazil, 
Argentina,  and  Uruguay  between  antisubmarine  exercises  with 
various  Latin  American  navies. 

Returning  to  the  Mediterranean  from  August  to  December 
1957,  she  also  served  in  the  Red  Sea  during  this  deployment, 
then  served  in  TF  Bravo,  an  experimental  antisubmarine  de- 
velopment group,  until  her  next  6th  Fleet  duty,  June-August 
1960. 

After  a FRAM  II  conversion  at  Philadelphia  from  March 
to  December  1961,  Norris  had  over  a year  of  intensive  Atlantic 
Fleet  training  operations,  including  a midshipman  training 
cruise.  She  was  reclassified  a general  purpose  destroyer  (DD- 
859)  7 August  1962,  and  in  October  took  station  off  Cuba  dur- 
ing the  Quarantine  provoked  by  the  missile  crisis.  With  the 
return  of  quiet,  she  was  back  in  Newport  in  December  to  pre- 
pare for  another  Mediterranean  deployment,  6 February-7  July 
1963.  In  August,  an  experimental  wire-guided  torpedo  sys- 
tem was  installed  by  Boston  Naval  Shipyard,  and  Norris 
spent  much  of  the  next  year  testing  and  evaluating  the  new 
system. 

Deployed  again  to  the  Mediterranean  1 October  1964-18 
January  1965  and  19  August-7  December  1965,  Norris  served 
in  Polaris  support  operations  as  a missile  tracking  ship  1 to 
15  April  1966,  and  in  the  primary  recovery  force  for  Gemini 
X,  12  to  23  July.  Intensified  operations  in  Vietnam  called  her 
with  other  ships  of  Destroyer  Squadron  20  and  they  left 
Newport  4 October  for  Panama  and  Yokosuka,  arriving  10 
November.  As  they  had  in  Korea,  her  guns  supported  troops 
ashore,  first  driving  back  Viet  Cong  attempting  to  overrun 
Vung  Tau  21  November.  After  four  months  on  the  gunline 
giving  major  service  in  the  struggle  to  keep  South  Vietnam 
free,  Norris  completed  a circumnavigation  by  returning  via 
Suez  to  Newport  25  April  1967.  Following  east  coast  and 
Caribbean  operations,  Norris  returned  to  the  Mediterranean 
29  April  1968  for  duty  through  the  summer  months.  Returning 
to  Newport  in  the  fall,  she  deployed  again  from  9 May-4 
December  1969.  Into  1970  she  continues  on  rotation  between 
the  2nd  and  6th  Fleets. 

Norris  received  two  battle  stars  for  Korean  service. 

North 

The  direction  to  the  right  of  a person  facing  the  sunset; 
direction  of  the  North  Pole  from  any  other  point  on  the  earth’s 
surface. 

(YFB-46:  dp.  1,720;  1.  248'5";  b.  36';  dr.  11';  s.  15  k.) 

North  (YFB-46)  was  built  in  1911  by  Union  Iron  Works, 
San  Francisco,  Calif,  as  the  double-ended  steam  ferryboat 
Treasure  Island  for  the  city  of  Martinez,  Calif. 

Acquired  by  the  Navy  from  the  city  of  Martinez  on  bare- 
boat charter,  she  was  renamed  North  11  March  1943,  accepted 
by  the  Navy  at  Benicia,  Cahf.  two  weeks  later,  placed  in 
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USS  North  Carolina  (ACR-12),  later  renamed  Charlotte,  enters  New  York  Harbor,  1919.  She  was  authorized  by  an  Act  of  1904 
which  stated  in  part:  “Two  first-class  armored  cruisers,  of  not  more  than  fourteen  thousand  five  hundred  tons  trial  dis- 
placement carrying  the  heaviest  armor  and  most  powerful  armament  for  a vessel  of  its  class  . . . cost  exclusive  of  armament 
not  exceeding  one  million  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars  each.” 


service  27  March,  and  allocated  to  the  12th  Naval  District 
for  duty. 

North  shifted  to  San  Francisco  and  underwent  conversion 
to  a barracks  ship  along  side  repair  barge  YR-39  at  Mare 
Island  commencing  15  December.  Upon  completion  of  her 
conversion  16  March  1944,  she  was  placed  in  service  31  March 
at  San  Francisco  as  a floating  barracks  ship.  She  remained  in 
an  active  status  until  placed  out  of  service  3 July  1946  and 
berthed  at  Suisun  Bay.  After  preparation  for  return  to  her 
owner,  she  was  delivered  to  the  War  Shipping  Administration 
in  July  and  struck  from  the  Navy  List  31  July. 

North  Carolina 

One  of  the  thirteen  original  states. 

(SL:  t.  2,633;  1.  196'3”;  b.  53'6”;  dph.  21'6";  cpl.  820;  a.  74 
guns) 

The  first  North  Carolina  was  laid  down  in  1818  by  the  Phila- 
delphia Navy  Yard;  launched  7 September  1820;  and  fitted 
out  in  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard.  Master  Commandant  Charles 
W.  Morgan  was  assigned  to  North  Carolina  as  her  first  com- 
manding officer  24  June  1824. 

Considered  by  many  the  most  powerful  naval  vessel  then 
afloat,  North  Carolina  served  in  the  Mediterranean  as  flagship 
for  Commodore  John  Rodgers  from  29  April  1825  until  18  May 
1827.  In  the  early  days  of  the  Republic,  as  today,  a display  of 
naval  might  brought  a nation  prestige  and  enhanced  her  com- 
merce. Such  was  the  case  as  Rodgers’  squadron  which  laid  the 
groundwork  for  the  1830  commercial  treaty  with  Turkey 
opening  ports  of  the  Eastern  Mediterranean  and  the  Black 
Sea  to  American  traders. 

After  a period  in  ordinary  at  Norfolk,  North  Carolina  de- 
commissioned 30  October  1836  to  fit  out  for  the  Pacific  Station, 


the  one  other  area  where  ships  of  her  vast  size  could  be  em- 
ployed. Only  the  Mediterranean  and  the  western  coast  of  South 
America  at  that  time  offered  ports  which  could  accommodate 
ships  of  great  draft.  Again  flagship  of  her  station,  North  Caro- 
lina reached  Callao,  Peru,  26  May  1837.  With  war  raging  be- 
tween Chile  and  Peru,  and  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  Mexico  strained.  North  Carolina  protected  the  important 
American  commerce  of  the  eastern  Pacific  until  March  1839. 
Since  her  great  size  made  her  less  flexible  than  smaller  ships, 
she  returned  to  the  New  York  Navy  Yard  in  June,  and  served 
as  a receiving  ship  until  placed  in  ordinary  in  1866.  She  was 
sold  at  New  York  1 October  1867. 


An  iron-clad  sloop  of  the  Confederate  States  Navy  was 
named  North  Carolina  {q.v.,  DANFS  II,  A II,  553). 

II 

(ACR-12:  dp.  14,500;  1.  504 '6";  b.  72T1";  dr.  25';  s.  22  k.; 

cpl.  859;  a.  4 10",  16  '6',  22  3",  12  3-pdrs.,  4 1-pdr.,  2 .30 
cal.  mg.,  4 21"  tt.;  cl.  Tennessee) 

The  second  North  Carolina  (ACR-12)  was  laid  down  21 
March  1905  by  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock 
Co.,  Newport  News,  Va.;  launched  6 October  1906;  sponsored 
by  Miss  Rebekah  Glenn,  daughter  of  the  Governor  of  North 
Carolina;  and  commissioned  at  Norfolk  7 May  1908,  Captain 
William  A.  Marshall  in  command. 

Following  shakedown  along  the  eastern  seaboard  and  in 
the  Caribbean,  North  Carolina  carried  President-elect  William 
Howard  Taft  on  an  inspection  tour  to  the  Panama  Canal  in 
January  and  February  1909.  Between  23  April  and  3 August, 
the  new  battleship  cruised  the  Mediterranean.  Sailing  with 
Montana  to  protect  Americans  threatened  by  conflict  in  the 
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Turkish  Empire.  North  Carolina  sent  a medical  relief  party 
ashore  17  May  to  Adana,  Turkey,  to  treat  both  wounded  and 
desperately  ill  Armenians,  victims  of  massacre.  North  Caro- 
lina provided  food,  shelter,  disinfectants,  distilled  water, 
dressings  and  medicines,  and  assisted  other  relief  agencies 
already  on  the  scene.  For  the  remainder  of  her  Mediterranean 
cruise.  North  Carolina  cruised  the  Levant  succoring  American 
citizens  and  refugees  from  oppression. 

In  the  years  before  World  War  I,  North  Carolina  trained 
and  maneuvered  in  the  western  Atlantic  and  Caribbean  and 
participated  in  ceremonial  and  diplomatic  activities.  High- 
lights included  attending  centennial  celebrations  of  the  in- 
dependence of  Argentina  (May-June  1910)  and  Venezuela 
(June-July  1911);  carrying  the  Secretary  of  War  for  an  in- 
spection tour  of  Puerto  Rico,  Santo  Domingo,  Cuba,  and  the 
Panama  Canal  (July- August  1911);  and  bringing  home  from 
Cuba  bodies  of  the  crew  of  Maine  for  their  final  interment  in 
Arlington  National  Cemetery. 

As  war  began  in  Europe,  North  Carolina  departed  Boston 
7 August  1915  to  protect  Americans  in  the  Near  East.  After 
calling  at  ports  of  England  and  France,  she  cruised  constantly 
between  Jaffa,  Beirut,  and  Alexandria,  her  presence  a reminder 
of  the  might  of  the  still  neutral  United  States.  She  returned  to 
Boston  18  June  1915  for  overhaul. 

Reaching  Pensacola,  Fla.,  9 September  1915,  North  Caro- 
lina contributed  to  the  development  of  naval  aviation  through 
service  as  station  ship.  On  5 November  1915,  she  became  the 
first  ship  ever  to  launch  an  aircraft  by  catapult  while  under 
way.  This  experimental  work  led  to  the  use  of  catapults  on 
battleships  and  cruisers  through  World  War  II,  and  to  the 
steam  catapults  on  present-day  aircraft  carriers. 

When  the  United  States  entered  World  War  I,  North  Caro- 
lina sailed  north  to  escort  troop  transports  plying  between 


Norfolk  and  New  York.  Between  December  1918  and  July 
1919,  she  brought  men  of  the  AEF  home  from  Europe.  Re- 
named Charlotte  7 June  1920  so  that  her  original  name  might 
be  assigned  to  a new  battleship,  she  decommissioned  at  Puget 
Sound  Navy  Yard,  Bremerton,  Wash.,  18  February  1921. 
Her  name  was  struck  from  the  Navy  List  15  July  1930,  and 
she  was  sold  for  scrapping  29  September  1930. 


The  name  North  Carolina  was  assigned  to  BB-52,  laid  down 
at  Norfolk  Navy  Yard  12  January  1920.  However,  work  was 
halted  8 February  1922  under  terms  of  the  Washington 
Treaty  for  the  Limitation  of  Naval  Armaments,  and  the 
battleship’s  uncompleted  hull  sold  for  scrapping  25  October 
1923.  Her  name  was  struck  from  the  Navy  List  10  November 


(BB-55:  dp.  35,000;  1.  728'9";  b.  108'4";  dr.  26'8";  s.  27  k.; 

cpl.  1,880;  a.  9 16",  20  5",  16  1.1",  12  .50  cal.  mg.;  cl. 

North  Carolina) 

The  third  North  Carolina  (BB-55)  was  laid  down  27  October 
1937  by  New  York  Naval  Shipyard;  launched  13  June  1940; 
sponsored  by  Miss  Isabel  Hoey,  daughter  of  Governor  of 
North  Carolina;  and  commissioned  at  New  York  9 April 
1941,  Captain  Olaf  M.  Hustvedt  in  command. 

First  commissioned  of  the  Navy’s  modern  battleships. 
North  Carolina  received  so  much  attention  during  her  fitting 
out  and  trials  that  she  won  the  enduring  nickname  “Show- 
boat”.  North  Carolina  completed  her  shakedown  in  the  Carib- 
bean prior  to  the  Pearl  Harbor  attack,  and  after  intensive  war 
exercises,  entered  the  Pacific  10  June  1942. 


USS  North  Carolina  (BB-55)  at  sea,  3 June  1946. 
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North  Carolina  and  the  Navy  began  the  long  island-hopping 
campaign  for  victory  over  the  Japanese  by  landing  marines 
on  Guadalcanal  and  Tulagi  7 August  1942.  After  screening 
Enterprise  (CV-6)  in  the  Air  Support  Force  for  the  invasion, 
North  Carolina  guarded  the  carrier  during  operations  protect- 
ing supply  and  communication  lines  southeast  of  the  Solomons. 
Enemy  carriers  were  located  24  August,  and  the  Battle  of  the 
Eastern  Solomons  erupted.  The  Americans  struck  first,  sink- 
ing carrier  Ryujo;  Japanese  retaliation  came  as  bombers  and 
torpedo  planes,  covered  by  fighters,  roared  in  on  Enterprise 
and  North  Carolina.  In  an  8-minute  action.  North  Carolina 
shot  down  between  7 and  14  enemy  aircraft,  her  gunners 
standing  to  their  guns  despite  the  jarring  detonation  of  7 
near-misses.  One  man  was  killed  by  a strafer,  but  the  ship  was 
undamaged.  The  protection  North  Carolina  could  offer  Enter- 
prise was  limited  as  the  speedy  carrier  drew  ahead  of  her. 
Enterprise  took  three  direct  hits  while  her  aircraft  severely 
damaged  sea-plane  carrier  Chitose  and  hit  other  Japanese  ships. 
Since  the  Japanese  lost  about  100  aircraft  in  this  action,  the 
United  States  won  control  of  the  air  and  averted  a threatened 
Japanese  reinforcement  of  Guadalcanal. 

North  Carolina  now  gave  her  mighty  strength  to  protect 
Saratoga  (CV-3).  Twice  during  the  following  weeks  of  support 
to  marines  ashore  on  Guadalcanal,  North  Carolina  was  at- 
tacked by  Japanese  submarines.  On  6 September,  she  man- 
euvered successfully,  dodging  a torpedo  which  passed  300 
yards  off  the  port  beam.  Nine  days  later,  sailing  with  Hornet 
(CV-8),  North  Carolina  took  a torpedo  portside,  20  feet  below 
her  waterline,  and  5 of  her  men  were  killed.  But  skillful 
damage  control  by  her  crew  and  the  excellence  of  her  construc- 
tion prevented  disaster;  a 5.5  degree  list  was  righted  in  as 
many  minutes,  and  she  maintained  her  station  in  a formation 
at  25  knots. 

After  repairs  at  Pearl  Harbor,  North  Carolina  screened 
Enterprise  and  Saratoga  and  covered  supply  and  troop  move- 
ments in  the  Solomons  for  much  of  the  next  year.  She  was  at 
Pearl  Harbor  in  March  and  April  1943  to  receive  advanced 
fire  control  and  radar  gear,  and  again  in  September,  to  pre- 
pare for  the  Gilbert  Islands  operation. 

With  Enterprise,  in  the  Northern  Covering  Group,  North 
Carolina  sortied  from  Pearl  Harbor  10  November  for  the  as- 
sault on  Makin,  Tarawa,  and  Abemama.  Air  strikes  began  19 
November,  and  for  10  days  mighty  air  blows  were  struck  to 
aid  marines  ashore  engaged  in  some  of  the  bloodiest  fighting 
of  the  Pacific  War.  Supporting  the  Gilberts  campaign  and 
preparing  the  assault  on  the  Marshalls,  North  Carolina’s 
highly  accurate  big  guns  bombarded  Nauru  8 December, 
destroying  air  facilities,  beach  defense  revetments,  and  radio 
installations.  Later  that  month,  she  protected  Bunker  Hill 
(CV-17)  in  strikes  against  shipping  and  airfields  at  Kavieng, 
New  Ireland  and  in  January  1944  joined  Fast  Carrier  Striking 
Force  58,  Rear  Admiral  Marc  Mitscher  in  command,  at  Funa- 
futi, Ellice  Islands. 

During  the  assault  and  capture  of  the  Marshall  Islands, 
North  Carolina  illustrated  the  classic  battleship  functions  of 
World  War  II.  She  screened  carriers  from  air  attack  in  prein- 
vasion strikes  as  well  as  during  close  air  support  of  troops 
ashore,  beginning  with  the  initial  strikes  on  Kwajalein  29 
January.  She  fired  on  targets  at  Namur  and  Roi,  where  she 
sank  a cargo  ship  in  the  lagoon.  The  battlewagon  then  pro- 
tected carriers  in  the  massive  air  strike  on  Truk,  the  Japanese 
fleet  base  in  the  Carolines,  where  39  large  ships  were  left  sunk, 
burning,  or  uselessly  beached,  and  211  planes  were  destroyed, 
another  104  severely  damaged.  Next  she  fought  off  an  air 
attack  against  the  flattops  near  the  Marianas  21  February, 
splashing  an  enemy  plane,  and  the  next  day  again  guarded 
the  carriers  in  air  strikes  on  Saipan,  Tinian,  and  Guam.  Dur- 
ing much  of  this  period  she  was  flagship  for  Rear  Admiral 
(later  Vice  Admiral)  Willis  A.  Lee,  Jr.,  Commander  Battle- 
ships Pacific. 

With  Majuro  as  her  base.  North  Carolina  joined  in  the  at- 
tacks on  Palau  and  Woleai  31  March — 1 April,  shooting  down 
another  enemy  plane  during  the  approach  phase.  On  Woleai, 
150  enemy  aircraft  were  destroyed  along  with  ground  instal- 
lations. Support  for  the  capture  of  the  Hollandia  area  of  New 
Guinea  followed  (13-24  April),  then  another  major  raid  on 
Truk  (29-30  April),  during  which  North  Carolina  splashed  yet 
another  enemy  aircraft.  At  Truk,  North  Carolina’s  planes 
were  catapulted  to  rescue  an  American  aviator  downed  off 


the  reef.  After  one  plane  had  turned  over  on  landing  and  the 
other,  having  rescued  all  the  airmen,  had  been  unable  to  take 
off  with  so  much  weight,  Tang  (SS-306)  saved  all  involved. 
The  next  day  North  Carolina  destroyed  coast  defense  guns, 
antiaircraft  batteries,  and  airfields  at  Ponape.  The  battleship 
then  sailed  to  repair  her  rudder  at  Pearl  Harbor. 

Returning  to  Majuro,  North  Carolina  sortied  with  the 
Enterprise  group  6 June  for  the  Marianas.  During  the  assault 
on  Saipan,  North  Carolina  not  only  gave  her  usual  protection 
to  the  carriers,  but  starred  in  bombardments  on  the  west 
coast  of  Saipan  covering  minesweeping  operations,  and 
blasted  the  harbor  at  Tanapag,  sinking  several  small  craft 
and  destroying  enemy  ammunition,  fuel,  and  supply  dumps. 
At  dusk  on  invasion  day,  15  June,  the  battleship  downed  one 
of  the  only  two  Japanese  aircraft  able  to  penetrate  the  combat 
air  patrol. 

On  18  June,  North  Carolina  cleared  the  islands  with  the 
carriers  to  confront  the  Japanese  1st  Mobile  Fleet,  tracked 
by  submarines  and  aircraft  for  the  previous  four  days.  Next 
day  began  the  Battle  of  the  Philippine  Sea,  and  she  took 
station  in  the  battle  line  that  fanned  out  from  the  carriers. 
American  aircraft  succeeded  in  downing  most  of  the  Japanese 
raiders  before  they  reached  the  American  ships,  and  North 
Carolina  shot  down  two  of  the  few  which  got  through. 

On  that  day  and  the  next  American  air  and  submarine  at- 
tacks, with  the  fierce  antiaircraft  fire  of  such  ships  as  North 
Carolina,  virtually  ended  any  future  threat  from  Japanese 
naval  aviation : three  carriers  were  sunk,  two  tankers  damaged 
so  badly  they  were  scuttled,  and  all  but  35  of  the  430  planes 
with  which  the  Japanese  had  begun  the  battle  were  destroyed. 
The  loss  of  trained  aviators  was  irreparable,  as  was  the  loss 
of  skilled  aviation  maintenance  men  in  the  carriers.  Not  one 
American  ship  was  lost,  and  only  a handful  of  American  planes 
failed  to  return  to  their  carriers. 

After  supporting  air  operations  in  the  Marianas  for  another 
two  weeks,  North  Carolina  sailed  for  overhaul  at  Puget  Sound 
Navy  Yard.  She  rejoined  the  carriers  off  Ulithi  7 Novem- 
ber as  a furious  typhoon  struck  the  group.  The  ships  fought 
through  the  storm,  and  carried  out  air  strikes  against  western 
Leyte,  Luzon,  and  the  Visayas  to  support  the  struggle  for 
Leyte.  During  similar  strikes  later  in  the  month.  North 
Carolina  fought  off  her  first  kamikaze  attack. 

As  the  pace  of  operations  in  the  Philippines  intensified. 
North  Carolina  guarded  carriers  while  their  planes  kept  the 
Japanese  aircraft  on  Luzon  airfields  from  interferring  with  the 
invasion  convoys  which  assaulted  Mindoro,  15  December. 
Three  days  later  the  task  force  again  sailed  through  a violent 
typhoon,  which  capsized  several  destroyers.  With  Ulithi  now 
her  base.  North  Carolina  screened  wide-ranging  carrier  strikes 
on  Formosa,  the  coast  of  Indo-China  and  China,  and  theRyuk- 
yus  in  January,  and  similarly  supported  strikes  on  Honshu 
the  next  month.  Hundreds  of  enemy  aircraft  were  destroyed 
which  might  otherwise  have  resisted  the  assault  on  Iwo  Jima, 
where  North  Carolina  bombarded  and  provided  call  fire  for  the 
assaulting  Marines  through  22  February. 

Strikes  on  targets  in  the  Japanese  home  islands  laid  the 
ground-work  for  the  Okinawa  assault,  in  which  North  Carolina 
played  her  dual  role  of  bombardment  and  carrier  screening. 
Here,  on  6 April,  she  downed  three  kamikazes,  but  took  a fl- 
inch hit  from  a friendly  ship  during  the  melee  of  antiaircraft 
fire.  Three  men  were  killed  and  44  wounded.  Next  day  came 
the  last  desperate  sortie  of  the  Japanese  Fleet,  as  ’Tamato, 
the  largest  battleship  in  the  world,  came  south  with  her  atten- 
dants. Yamato,  a cruiser,  and  a destroyer  were  sunk,  three 
other  destroyers  damaged  so  badly  that  they  were  scuttled, 
and  the  remaining  four  destroyers  returned  to  the  fleet  base 
at  Sasebo  badly  damaged.  On  the  same  day  North  Carolina 
splashed  an  enemy  plane,  and  she  shot  down  two  more  17 
April. 

After  overhaul  at  Pearl  Harbor,  North  Carolina  rejoined 
the  carriers  for  a month  of  air  strikes  and  naval  bombardment 
on  the  Japanese  home  islands.  Along  with  guarding  the  carriers. 
North  Carolina  fired  on  major  industrial  plants  near  Tokyo, 
and  her  scout  plane  pilots  performed  a daring  rescue  of  a 
downed  carrier  pilot  under  heavy  fire  in  Tokyo  Bay. 

North  Carolina  sent  both  sailors  and  members  of  her  Marine 
Detachment  ashore  for  preliminary  occupation  duty  in  Japan 
immediately  at  the  close  of  the  war,  and  patrolled  off  the  coast 
until  anchoring  in  Tokyo  Bay  5 September  to  reembark  her 
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men.  Carrying  passengers  from  Okinawa,  North  Carolina 
sailed  for  home  reaching  the  Panama  Canal  8 October.  She 
anchored  at  Boston  17  October,  and  after  overhaul  at  New 
York  exercised  in  New  England  waters  and  carried  Naval 
Academy  midshipmen  for  a summer  training  cruise  in  the 
Caribbean. 

After  inactivation,  she  decommissioned  at  New  York  27 
June  1947.  Struck  from  the  Navy  List  1 June  1960,  North 
Carolina  was  transferred  to  the  people  of  North  Carolina  6 
September  1961.  On  29  April  1962  she  was  dedicted  at  Wil- 
mington, N.C.,  as  a memoral  to  North  Carohnans  of  all 
services  killed  in  World  War  II.  Here  splendidly  maintained 
and  most  appropriately  displayed — including  a spectacular 
“sound  and  light”  presentation — “Showboat”  still  serves 
mightily  to  strengthen  and  inspire  the  nation. 

North  Carolina  received  12  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

North  Dakota 

North  Dakota  was  admitted  to  the  Union  2 November  1889 
as  the  44th  state. 

(BB-29:  t.  20,000;  1.  518'9";  b.  85'3";  dr.  26'11”;  s.  21  k.; 
cpl.  933;  a.  10  12”,  14  5”  4 3-pdrs.,  2 21”  tt.;  cl.  Delaware) 

North  Dakota  (BB-29)  was  laid  down  16  December  1907 
by  Fore  River  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Quincy,  Mass.;  launched  10 
November  1908;  sponsored  by  Miss  Mary  Benton;  and  com- 
missioned at  Boston  11  April  1910,  Comdr.  Charles  P.  Plun- 
kett in  command. 

In  her  first  years  North  Dakota  operated  with  the  Atlantic 
Fleet  in  maneuvers  along  the  East  Coast  and  in  the  Caribbean. 
She  sailed  2 November  1910  for  her  first  Atlantic  crossing, 
visiting  England  and  France  prior  to  winter-spring  maneuvers 


in  the  Caribbean.  In  the  summers  of  1912  and  1913  she  carried 
Naval  Academy  midshipmen  for  training  in  New  England 
waters,  and  on  1 January  1913  she  joined  the  honor  escort  for 
Natal  as  the  Brazilian  ship  entered  New  York  harbor  with  the 
body  of  the  late  Whitelaw  Reid,  United  States  Ambassador  to 
Brazil. 

As  Mexican  political  disturbances  strained  relations  with 
the  United  States,  North  Dakota  sailed  for  Vera  Cruz,  where 
she  arrived  26  April  1914,  five  days  after  American  sailors 
had  occupied  the  city.  She  cruised  the  coast  of  Mexico  to 
protect  Americans  and  their  interests  until  a more  stable 
government  took  office,  and  returned  to  Norfolk  16  October. 
An  even  more  intensive  program  of  training  was  taken  up  by 
the  Atlantic  Fleet  as  war  threatened,  and  North  Dakota  was 
in  Chesapeake  Bay  for  gunnery  drills  when  the  United  States 
entered  World  War  I. 

Throughout  the  war.  North  Dakota  operated  in  the  York 
River,  Va.,  and  out  of  New  York  training  gunners  and  en- 
gineers for  the  expanding  fleet.  Then,  on  13  November  1919, 
she  stood  out  of  Norfolk  to  carry  home  the  remains  of  the  late 
Italian  Ambassador  to  the  United  States.  While  in  the 
Mediterranean,  she  called  at  Athens,  Constantinople,  Valen- 
cia, and  Gibraltar  before  returning  to  the  Caribbean  for  the 
annual  spring  maneuvers.  In  the  summer  of  1921,  she  took 
part  in  the  jf)imy-Navy  bombing  tests  off  the  Virginia  Capes 
in  which  the  German  warships  Frankfurt  and  Ostfriesland 
were  sunk  to  demonstrate  the  potentialities  of  airpower.  She 
interrupted  fleet  operations  during  the  next  two  summers  to 
again  cruise  with  midshipmen,  contributing  to  the  future 
strength  of  the  Navy  by  educating  its  officers-to-be.  The 
cruise  of  1923  took  her  to  Scandinavia,  Scotland,  and  Spain. 

North  Dakota  decommissioned  at  Norfolk  22  November 
1923.  Her  name  was  struck  from  the  Navy  List  7 January 
1931,  and  she  was  sold  for  scrapping  16  March  1931. 


USS  North  Dakota  (BB-29).  Admiral  Thomas  C.  Hart,  then  a Lieutenant  Commander,  served  in  her  as  Gunnery  Officer  1910-11. 
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North  Pole 

The  northernmost  point  of  Earth,  the  end  of  its  axis  of 
rotation. 

(SP-3791:  dp.  5,540;  1.  353'3";  b.  49';  dr.  23';  s.  10  k.  cpl.  90) 

North  Pole  (SP-3791),  a refrigerator  ship,  was  built  by  the 
Baltimore  Drydock  & Shipbuilding  Co.  ; taken  over  by  USSB 
for  transfer  to  the  Navy;  and  commissioned  at  Baltimore  10 
January  1919,  Lt.  Comdr.  Thomas  H.  McKellum,  USNRF, 
in  command. 

After  refitting.  North  Pole  proceeded  to  New  York,  loaded  a 
cargo  of  beef  for  the  AEF,  and  sailed  for  France  2 February 
1919.  She  discharged  her  cargo  at  St.  Nazaire,  departing  for 
home  19  March  with  a cargo  of  Navy  stores,  arriving  5 April. 

North  Pole  decommissioned  and  was  returned  to  USSB  14 
April  1919  at  Jersey  City,  N.J. 

North  Star 

The  star  of  the  northern  hemisphere  toward  which  the  axis 
of  the  earth  very  nearly  points,  and  which  accordingly  seems 
almost  stationary  in  the  sky. 

(WPG-59:  dp.  2,200;  1.  225';  b.  41';  dr.  12';  s.  11  k.;  cpl. 

105;  a.  2 3") 

The  Coast  Guard  Cutter  North  Star  was  originally  built 
as  a wooden  cruising  cutter  for  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
at  Seattle,  Wash,  in  1932.  She  commissioned  as  a Coast  Guard 
cutter  15  May  1941  and  steamed  to  the  East  Coast,  where 
she  was  placed  on  duty  with  the  Navy. 

She  became  part  of  the  Northeast  Greenland  Patrol  1 
July  1941.  This  patrol  was  formed  against  the  violent  back- 
ground of  the  Battle  of  the  Atlantic,  during  which  the  Royal 
Navy  was  valiantly  attempting  to  guard  the  huge  volume  of 
shipping  in  the  North  Atlantic. 

'The  Northeast  Greenland  Patrol,  Comdr.  Edward  H. 
(“Iceberg”)  Smith,  USCG,  in  command  was  organized  at  Bos- 
ton and  consisted  of  cutters  Northland  and  Bear,  in  addition 
to  North  Star.  The  South  Greenland  Patrol,  consisting  of 
cutters  Modoc,  Comanche,  and  Raritan,  together  with  ex-Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey  ship  Bowdoin  was  consolidated  with  the 
Northeast  Patrol  by  October  1941  and  the  whole  was  desig- 
nated the  Greenland  Patrol. 

The  assignment  of  the  Greenland  Patrol  consisted  of  “a 
little  bit  of  everything — the  Coast  Guard  is  used  to  that.” 
Thus  convoy  routes  were  kept  open;  ice  was  broken  and  leads 
were  found  through  it  for  the  Greenland  convoys;  ships  were 
escorted;  survivors  of  submarine  attacks  were  rescued;  aids 
to  navigation  were  constructed  and  maintained;  weather  and 
ice  conditions  were  reported;  and  air  and  surface  patrols  were 
maintained. 

Additionally,  the  patrol  craft  were  directed  to  seekout  and 
destroy  Nazi  weather  and  radio  stations,  to  conduct  regional 
oceanographic  surveys,  to  maintain  communications,  to  supply 
settlements,  and  to  perform  rescue  missions.  “These  duties,” 
writes  Morison,  “the  Coast  Guard  preforme  1 with  exemplary 
fortitude  and  faithfulness  throughout  the  war.” 

A highlight  of  cutter  North  Star’s  work  with  the  Greenland 
Patrol  was  the  assistance  she  rendered  in  the  12  September 
1941  seizure  of  the  Norwegian  trawler  Buskoe,  which  was 
controlled  by  German  interests  for  the  purpose  of  servicing 
Nazi  radio  and  weather  stations  in  Greenland.  The  captured 
trawler  and  her  crew  and  passengers  were  taken  to  Boston, 
Mass,  for  internment. 

With  the  official  declaration  of  war  8 December  1941, 
North  Star  remained  on  station  with  the  Greenland  Patrol. 
She  was  especially  useful  in  providing  services  to  east  Green- 
land stations  between  13  August  and  23  September  1942. 
She  was  attacked  by  a Nazi  reconnaissance  plane  north  of 
Jan  Mayen  Island  23  July  1943.  The  plane  withdrew  from  the 
engagement  and  trailed  heavy  black  smoke  as  it  disappeared 
over  the  horizon.  North  Star  also  investigated  the  German 
camp  at  Sabine  Island,  East  Greenland  31  August. 

Effective  15  December  1943,  classification  of  North  Star 
was  changed  to  IX-148.  She  was  officially  transferred  from 
the  Coast  Guard  to  the  Navy,  assigned  to  the  First  Naval  Dis- 
trict at  Boston  13  January  1944,  and  placed  in  reduced  com- 


mission. Next  assigned  to  the  Fourth  Naval  District,  she  de- 
parted Boston  3 May  to  assume  new  duties  in  connection  with 
the  care  and  preservation  of  inactive  vessels. 

She  returned  to  the  Thirteenth  Naval  District  in  February 
1945  for  temporary  duty  pending  return  to  the  Department 
of  the  Interior.  North  Star  decommissioned  at  Seattle,  Wash. 
15  June  and  was  turned  over  to  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior 18  June.  She  was  struck  from  the  Navy  List  11  July. 

Northampton 

A city  in  Massachusetts;  the  first  vessel  of  this  name 
retained  its  former  name. 

I 

(SP-670;  1.  38';  b.  11';  dr.  2';  s.  8 mph.;  a.  1 1-pdr.) 

The  first  Northampton  (SP-670),  a wooden  motor  boat  built 
by  Wilson  of  Birdsnest,  Va.,  was  acquired  by  the  Navy  on  free 
lease  from  John  A.  Parsons,  Norfolk,  Va.,  5 May  1917.  As- 
signed to  the  5th  Naval  District,  Northampton  operated  on 
section  patrol  until  returned  to  her  owner  19  December  1918. 

II 

(CL-26;  dp.  9,050;  1.  600'3";  b.  66'1”;  dr.  16'4'';  s.  32.5  k.; 
cpl.  621 ; a.  9 8'',  4 5'',  8 .50  cal.  mg.,  6 21”  tt. ; cl.  Northampton) 

Northampton  (CL-26)  was  laid  down  12  April  1928  by 
Bethlehem  Steel  Corp.,  Quincy,  Mass.;  launched  5 September 
1929;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Calvin  Coolidge;  and  commissioned 
17  May  1930,  Captain  Walter  N.  Vernou  in  command. 

Joining  the  Atlantic  Fleet,  Northampton  made  a shakedown 
cruise  to  the  Mediterranean  during  the  summer  of  1930,  then 
participated  in  the  fleet  training  schedule  which  took  her  to 
the  Caribbean,  the  Canal  Zone,  and,  occasionally,  into  the 
Pacific  for  exercises  with  other  cruisers  and  ships  of  all  types. 
Redesignated  CA-26  in  1931,  she  operated  primarily  in  the 
Pacific  from  1932,  homeported  at  San  Pedro,  and  later  at 
Pearl  Harbor. 

Northampton  was  at  sea  with  Admiral  William  Halsey  in 
Enterprise  during  the  Japanese  attack  7 December  1941,  re- 
turning to  Pearl  Harbor  the  next  day.  On  the  9th  the  force 
sortied  to  search  northeast  of  Oahu,  then  swept  south  to 
Johnston  Island,  then  north  again  to  hunt  the  enemy  west 
of  Lisianski  and  Midway.  Through  January  1942  Northampton 
joined'  in  such  searches  until  detached  with  Salt  Lake  City  to 
bombard  Wotje  1 February.  The  bombardment  not  only 
demolished  buildings  and  fuel  dumps  on  the  island,  but  also 
sank  two  Japanese  ships.  A similar  assault  was  fired  against 
Wake  24  February  when  despite  serious  enemy  counter- 
fire, the  guns  of  Northampton  and  her  force  started  large 
fires  on  the  island  and  sank  a dredge  in  the  lagoon.  As  North- 
ampton retired  from  the  island,  enemy  sea-planes,  land- 
based  planes,  and  patrol  craft  attacked,  but  all  were  destroyed 
or  repulsed. 

On  4 March,  the  force  launched  aircraft  for  a strike  on 
Marcus,  then  turned  east  for  Pearl  Harbor.  Early  in  April  the 
Enterprise  force,  Northampton  a member,  sortied  once  again, 
and  joined  the  Hornet  force  for  the  “Shangri-La”  raid  on 
Tokyo  18  April.  Once  again  the  ships  replenished  at  Pearl 
Harbor,  then  sailed  for  the  Southwest  Pacific,  arriving  just 
after  the  Battle  of  the  Coral  Sea.  Returning  to  Pearl  Harbor, 
Northampton  prepared  for  the  action  soon  to  come  at  Midway, 
when  she  screened  Enterprise.  On  4 and  5 June  the  American 
carriers  launched  their  planes  to  win  a great  victory,  turning 
the  Japanese  back  in  the  mid-Pacific,  and  dealing  them  an 
irreparable  blow  by  sinking  or  completely  disabling  their 
four  carriers.  Throughout  the  Battle  of  Midway,  North- 
ampton protected  her  carrier  and  with  her  returned  un- 
damaged to  Pearl  Harbor  13  June. 

In  mid-August,  Northampton  sailed  for  the  Southwest 
Pacific  to  join  in  the  Guadalcanal  operation.  She  patrolled 
southeast  of  San  Cristobal  where  on  15  September  her  force 
was  attacked  by  submarines  which  damaged  Wasp  and 
North  Carolina  and  struck  O’Brien  only  800  yards  off  North- 
ampton’s port  beam.  Now  sailing  with  Hornet,  Northampton 
screened  the  carrier  during  attacks  on  Bougainville  5 October. 

During  the  Battle  of  Santa  Cruz  Islands,  26  October, 
which  took  place  without  surface  contact  with  the  enemy, 
Northampton  went  to  the  aid  of  Hornet,  mortally  wounded  by 
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USS  Northampton  (CL-26),  circa  1930. 


enemy  aircraft,  and  fired  antiaircraft  cover  while  attempting 
to  take  the  stricken  giant  in  tow.  Obviously  doomed,  the 
carrier  was  later  sunk  by  destroyer  torpedo  and  gunfire,  and 
the  American  force  retired  to  the  southwest. 

Northampton  next  operated  with  a cruiser-destroyer  force, 
to  prevent  the  Japanese  from  reinforcing  their  troops  on 
Guadalcanal.  The  Battle  of  Tassafaronga  began  40  minutes 
before  midnight,  30  November,  when  three  American  de- 
stroyers made  a surprise  torpedo  attack  on  the  Japanese.  All 
American  ships  then  opened  fire,  which  the  startled  enemy 
did  not  return  for  7 minutes.  Then  two  of  the  American 
cruisers  took  torpedo  hits  within  the  space  of  a minute,  and 
10  minutes  later,  another  was  hit,  all  being  forced  to  retire 
from  the  action.  Northampton  and  Honolulu,  with  6 destroyers, 
continued  the  fierce  action,  scoring  many  hits.  Close  to  the 
end  of  the  engagement,  Northampton  was  struck  by  two  tor- 
pedoes, which  tore  a huge  hole  in  her  port  side,  ripping  away 
decks  and  bulkheads.  Flaming  diesel  oil  sprayed  over  the 
ship,  she  took  on  water  rapidly  and  began  to  list.  Three  hours 
later,  as  she  began  to  sink  stern  first,  she  had  to  be  abandoned. 
So  orderly  and  controlled  was  the  process  that  loss  of  life  was 
surprisingly  light,  and  the  survivors  were  all  picked  up 
within  an  hour  by  destroyers.  While  three  cruisers  had  been 
damaged  and  Northampton  lost,  the  Japanese  had  been 
denied  a major  reinforcement,  and  once  again  the  Navy  had 
given  vital  support  to  the  marines  fighting  ashore. 

Northampton  received  6 battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Ill 

(CLC-l:dp.  12,320  (It.);  1.677'2'';b.  70'3";dr.  19'2"  (mean); 
s.  33  k. ; cpl.  1675;  cl.  Northampton) 

The  third  Northampton  was  laid  down  as  CA-125,  31 
August  1944  by  the  Fore  River  Yard,  Bethlehem  Steel  Corp., 
Quincy,  Mass.  Work  suspended  between  11  August  1945  and 
1 July  1948;  she  was  launched  as  CLC-1,  27  January  1951; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  Edmond  J.  Lampron;  and  commissioned 
as  CLC-1,  7 March  1953,  Capt.  William  D.  Irvin  in  command. 

Following  shakedown,  Northampton  reported  for  duty  to 
Commander  Operational  Development  Forces,  Atlantic  Fleet. 
For  seven  months  she  conducted  extensive  tests  of  her  new 
equipment.  Evaluation  completed  in  September  1954,  she 
reverted  to  the  operational  control  of  Commander  Battleship- 
Cruiser  Force,  Atlantic  Fleet.  She  next  demonstrated  her 
capabilities  as  a tactical  Command  Ship  by  serving  as  flag- 
ship, first  for  Commander  Amphibious  Force,  Atlantic  Fleet 
(October-November  1954)  and  then  for  Commander  6th 
Fleet  (December  1954-March  1955).  Between  1 September 
and  22  October  she  served  as  flagship  for  Commander  Strike 
Force,  Atlantic,  a position  she  was  to  hold  frequently  over  the 
next  fifteen  years. 

On  24  February  1956,  Northampton  emerged  from  her  first 


overhaul,  at  the  Portsmouth,  Va.,  Naval  Shipyard,  and  after 
refresher  training  off  Cuba,  participated,  as  a unit  of  the 
Navy’s  first  guided  missile  division  afloat,  CruDiv  6,  in  the 
first  public  demonstration  of  the  Terrier  missile.  In  April, 
she  steamed  east  for  6 months  with  the  6th  Fleet,  and,  during 
the  summer  of  1957,  resumed  midshipmen  training  cruises. 
But,  between  that  time  and  1961,  she  returned  only  in- 
frequently to  European  waters.  Deployed  on  those  occasions 
for  NATO  and  Fleet  exercises  and  People  to  People  visits, 
the  command  ship  was  visited  by  high  government  officials  of 
various  European  countries,  including  King  Baudouin  of  the 
Belgians  and  King  Olav  V of  Norway. 

Redesignated  CC-1  on  15  April  1961,  Northampton  has 
remained  in  the  western  Atlantic  until  decommissioning  in 
February  1970.  Her  cruises  ranged  from  Canadian  to  Pan- 
amanian waters  as  she  extensively  tested  and  evaluated  new 
communications  equipment  and  played  host  to  visiting 
national  and  international  dignitaries,  including  Presidents 
Kennedy  and  Johnson. 

Northern  Pacific 

The  North  Pacific  Ocean. 

(Str:  dp.  9,708;  1.  525'8";  b.  63'1";  dph.  21';  s.  23  k.;  cpl. 

371;  a.  4 6”,  2 1-pdrs.,  2 mg.) 

Northern  Pacific,  a steamer  laid  down  25  September  1913, 
was  completed  by  Wm.  Cramp  and  Sons,  Ship  & Engine  Build- 
ing Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  in  1914;  acquired  by  the  Shipping 
Board  from  Spokane,  Portland,  & Seattle  Railway,  Portland, 
Oreg.  17  September  1917  and  commissioned  3 November  1917 
at  Bremerton,  Wash.,  Lt.  Comdr.  Alfred  T.  Hunter  in 
command. 

The  passenger  steamer  was  originally  built  to  serve  be- 
tween Astoria,  Oreg.  and  San  Francisco,  Calif,  before  World 
War  I.  The  Navy  operated  the  ship  during  the  war.  She  de- 
parted San  Francisco  7 March  for  New  York  via  the  Panama 
Canal.  Joining  the  Cruiser  and  Transport  Squadron  during  the 
war.  Northern  Pacific  operated  between  Hoboken,  N.J.  and 
Brest,  France,  making  a total  of  13  trips  taking  22,645 
troops  and  passengers  to  France  and  returning  9,532  to  the 
United  States.  The  influenza  epidemic  hit  the  ship  hard  in 
September  1918  en  route  to  Brest.  Cots  were  set  up  in  the 
brig  and  in  the  open  corridors.  There  were  7 deaths.  On  2 
October,  sister  ship  Great  Northern  collided  with  British  ship 
Brinkburn  which  caused  her  to  lose  contact  with  the  convoy. 
Northern  Pacific  searched  and  found  her  seaworthy  enough  to 
rejoin  the  convoy. 

Northern  Pacific  ran  aground  off  Fire  Island,  N.Y.  1 Jan- 
ary 1919.  Her  troops  transferred  to  other  ships.  She  was 
refloated  18  January,  and  proceeded  to  Staten  Island.  She 
decommissioned  20  August  1919  and  was  subsequently 
transferred  to  the  Army  "Transport  Service. 
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USS  Northhampton  (CLC-1),  21  March  1961. 


Returned  to  the  Shipping  Board  22  November  1921,  she 
was  sold  to  the  Pacific  Steamship  Co.  2 February  1922; 
while  being  towed  to  their  yard  at  Chester,  Pa.,  she  was 
destroyed  by  fire. 

Northland 


(WPG-49:  dp.  2065;  1.  216';  b.  39';  dr.  1.5';  s.  11  k.;  cpl.  105; 
a.  2 3",  4 20mm.,  1 seaplane) 

The  Coast  Guard  cutter  Northland,  a cruising  class  of 
gunboat  especially  designed  for  Arctic  operations  and  built 
at  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  and  Drydock  Corp.,  Newport 
News,  Va.,  launched  5 February  1927  and  commissioned  7 
May.  She  was  originally  fitted  with  auxiliary  sails,  but  they 
were  removed  and  her  tall  masts  were  trimmed  in  1936. 

Prior  to  World  War  II  her  homeports  were  alternately  San 
Francisco,  Oakland,  and  Seattle.  She  served  primarily  on  the 
Bering  Sea  Patrol,  where  she  performed  “everything  under 
the  midnight  sun.’  ’ 

The  cutters  on  Bering  Sea  Patrol  were  much  more  than 
symbols.  They  assisted  in  the  performance  of  many  govern- 
mental functions.  For  the  Justice  Department  they  enforced 
the  law,  apprehended  criminals,  and  transported  floating 
courts.  They  gathered  military  intelligence  for  the  Navy 
Department,  and  carried  mail  for  the  Post  Office  Department. 
For  the  Interior  Department  the  cutters  carried  teachers  to 
their  posts,  conducted  sanitation  inspections,  and  guarded 
timber  and  game.  They  surveyed  coastlines  and  regional 
industries  for  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  carried 
Public  Health  Service  personnel  to  isolated  villages,  otherwise 
without  medical  service. 

Northland  departed  the  West  Coast  in  1938  on  her  last 
Arctic  cruise,  after  which  she  decommissioned.  In  June  1939, 
however,  she  recommissioned  and  transferred  to  Boston, 
Mass,  to  prepare  for  the  second  Byrd  Antarctic  Expedition. 
But  with  the  eruption  of  war  in  Europe  in  September,  she  was 
withdrawn  from  the  expedition  and  returned  to  Alameda, 
Calif. 

In  May  1940  Northland  entered  New  York  Navy  Yard  to  be 
outfitted  for  special  duty  in  Greenland.  She  embarked  on  her 
first  Greenland  Survey  20  August  and  visited  harbors  in  order 
to  determine  the  best  location  for  patrol  forces.  The  informa- 
tion that  resulted  contributed  to  the  composition  of  a Green- 
land pilot  volume  as  well  as  new  charts.  These  were  subse- 


quently utilized  in  the  formal  organization  of  the  Greenland 
Patrol,  after  an  agreement  between  the  United  States  and 
exiled  rulers  of  Nazi-held  Denmark  was  signed  9 April  1941. 
By  that  agreement  Greenland  was  included  in  the  United 
States’  system  of  cooperative  defense  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

Northland  set  out  7 April  1941  on  a two  month  cruise  to 
assist  in  the  South  Greenland  Survey  Expedition.  While 
conducting  this  survey  she  searched  for  victims  of  ships 
sunk  in  the  North  Atlantic.  While  on  one  of  her  many  mercy 
missions,  she  was  involved  in  a near  catastrope.  Only  .six 
miles  from  the  scene  of  battle  between  Bismarck  and  the 
Bristish  ships  that  finally  sank  the  giant  German  warship, 
Northland  was  mistaken  by  the  British  for  an  enemy  ship 
and  very  nearly  taken  under  fire. 

The  South  Greenland  Patrol  was  organized  with  cutters 
Modoc,  Comanche,  and  Raritan  and  the  former  Coast  and 
Geodetic  survey  ship  Bowdoin.  A month  later  the  Northeast 
Greenland  Patrol  was  organized  with  cutter  Northland, 
former  Interior  Department  ship  North  Star,  and  Bear, 
Capt.  Edward  H.  Smith,  USCG,  in  command. 

A month  before  the  consolidation  of  the  two  patrols, 
Northland,  sighted  the  German-controlled  Norwegian  sealer 
Buskoe  12  September  and  sent  a boarding  party  to  in- 
vestigate. Buskoe  was  taken  to  Mackenzie  Bay,  on  the 
Greenland  coast,  where  she  became  the  first  American  naval 
capture  of  the  period  of  emergency  that  preceded  U.S.  entry 
into  the  war.  It  was  believed  that  she  had  been  sending 
weather  reports  and  information  on  Allied  shipping  to  the 
Germans.  Her  capture  also  led  to  the  discovery  of  a German 
radio  station  about  five  hundred  miles  up  the  Greenland 
coast  from  Mackenzie  Bay.  A night  raiding  party  from 
Northland  captured  three  Nazis  at  Peter  Bregt,  with  equip- 
ment and  code,  as  well  as  German  plans  for  other  radio 
stations  in  the  far  north. 

The  two  Greenland  Patrols  were  consolidated  25  October 
under  Smith,  who  became  a Rear  Admiral  and  received 
the  nickname  “Iceberg.”  From  the  outset,  Northland  served 
as  Admiral  Smith’s  flagship.  By  1943  the  force  had  grown 
to  include  thirty-seven  vessels. 

Cutter  Northland  sighted  and  attacked  a submarine  in 
Davis  Strait  18  June  1942.  The  presence  of  oil  and  bubbles 
indicated  possible  hits  from  the  cutter’s  depth  charges,  but 
German  records  give  no  indication  of  a submarine  sinking  in 
this  area. 
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In  July  1944  Northland  discovered  a Nazi  trawler,  believed 
to  be  Coberg,  which  had  been  fired  and  completely  gutted  by 
her  crew.  This  was  one  of  the  ships  suspected  of  carrying  three 
separate  German  expeditions  to  Greenland.  A second  Naxi 
craft  was  disposed  of  in  September  after  Northland  pursued 
her  for  seventy  miles  through  ice  floes  off  Great  Koldewey 
Island.  The  Germans  scuttled  their  ship  and  then  surrendered 
and  were  taken  on  board  Northland. 

Northland  returned  to  the  Treasury  Department  1 January 
1946  and  remained  on  weather  patrol  duty  until  she  de- 
commissioned 27  March.  She  was  sold  for  scrap  3 January 
1947. 

Northland  received  two  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Norton  Sound 

A large  inlet  about  200  miles  long  NE  of  the  Bering  Sea, 
in  West  Alaska,  between  Seward  Peninsula  and  the  mouths  of 
the  Yukon. 

(AV-11:  dp.  9,090;  1.  540'5";  b.  69'3";  dr.  22'3";  s.  18  k.;  cpl. 

1,247;  a.  4 5",  12  40mm.;  cl.  Currituck) 

Norton  Sound  (AV-11)  was  laid  down  by  the  Los  Angeles 
Shipbuilding  and  Drydock  Co.,  San  Pedro,  Calif.  7 Septem- 
ber 1942;  launched  28  November  1943;  sponsored  by  Mrs. 
Ernest  L.  Gunther,  wife  of  Rear  Admiral  Ernest  L.  Gunther; 
and  commissioned  8 January  1945,  Captain  Ben  Scott  Custer 
in  command. 

After  Pacific  shakedown,  the  new  seaplane  tender  stood  out 
from  San  Diego  26  February  and  steamed  for  Pearl  Harbor. 
She  reported  to  Commander,  Marshall-Gilbert  Area  for  train- 
ing in  mid-March,  and  she  arrived  Saipan  1 April  to  provide 
seaplane  tending  services. 

Norton  Sound  anchored  1 May  at  Aka  Kaikyo,  Kerama 
Retto,  and  by  21  June  had  assisted  in  splashing  three  hostile 
air  raiders.  Air  alerts  continued  until  midnight,  14  August. 
Word  of  the  Japanese  surrender  arrived  eight  hours  later, 
and  into  September  the  tender  engaged  in  upkeep  and  air 
operations  at  Okinawa. 

She  steamed  for  Sasebo,  Japan  21  September,  returning  to 


Okinawa  one  week  later.  Norton  Sound  called  at  Shanghai, 
China  1 October,  and  by  the  23d  she  was  at  Tsingtao,  where 
she  tended  seaplanes  until  7 November.  The  next  day  she 
anchored  at  Shanghai;  and,  from  that  time  until  April  of 
1946,  she  remained  on  duty  with  the  occupation  forces  between 
China  and  Japan. 

Norton  Sound  departed  Tokyo  Bay  7 April  for  Norfork,  Va. 
After  overhaul  there  she  joined  the  Atlantic  Fleet.  She  op- 
erated off  the  east  coast  until  October  1947,  when  she  steamed 
for  San  Diego  to  rejoin  the  Pacific  Fleet. 

Shortly  thereafter  Norton  Sound  was  selected  for  conversion 
to  a mobile  missile  launching  platform.  She  entered  Philadel- 
phia Naval  Shipyard  in  February  1948  for  seven  months, 
while  special  equipment  was  installed  for  handling,  stowing, 
launching,  and  controlling  guided  missiles. 

Upon  completion  of  her  modifications  in  October  1948, 
Norton  Sound  steamed  for  her  new  homeport  of  Port  Hueneme, 
Calif.  Enroute  she  conducted  tests  with  Skyhook  balloons  and 
off  southern  California  she  underwent  a very  intensive 
missile  training  program.  Late  that  fall  Norton  Sound  success- 
fully launched  a training  missile,  thus  marking  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Navy’s  shipborne  family  of  guided  missiles. 

Following  installation  of  launching  equipment  for  Aerobee 
missiles  at  Long  Beach  Naval  Shipyard  in  February  1949,  the 
ship  steamed  to  equatorial  waters  off  the  South  American 
coast  and  successfully  launched  two  Aerobees.  These  launch- 
ings provided  fundamental  scientific  information  on  the 
earth’s  radiation  belt. 

On  1 July  1949,  Norton  Sound  headed  for  the  geomagnetic 
equator,  some  1500  miles  south  of  Hawaii,  and  conducted 
extensive  tests  with  seventeen  huge  Skyhook  balloons  and 
nine  smaller  balloon  clusters,  all  of  which  carried  aloft  scientific 
instrumentation  packages.  All  of  these  tests  had  scientific 
value  and  emphasized  Norton  Sound’s  value  to  the  Navy  as  a 
floating  proving  ground  for  developing  skills  and  procedures 
for  future  tactical  guided  missile  installations  in  combatants. 

After  special  modifications  in  February  and  March  1950 
at  San  Francisco  Naval  Shipyard,  Norton  Sound  launched  a 
five  ton  Viking  rocket  11  May  in  project  “Reach”.  This 
rocket  carried  a 500  pound  scientific  instrumentation  package 


USS  Norton  Sound  (AV-11).  Two  seaplanes  are  on  deck  undergoing  repairs. 
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to  an  altitude  of  106.4  miles,  and  provided  additional  data  on 
cosmic  rays. 

Project  “Reach”  concluded  the  first  phase  of  Norton  Sound’s 
history  as  a mobile  missile  launching  platform.  This  first 
phase  was  devoted  to  extending  scientific  research  frontiers 
and  gaining  experience  prequisite  to  firing  tactical  weapons. 
The  second  phase  required  the  application  of  the  resultant 
knowledge.  The  newer  missiles  launched  from  the  ship  had  a 
more  direct  bearing  on  the  future  of  the  Navy’s  combatant 
missile  capability. 

In  the  fall  of  1950  Norton  Sound  underwent  a four  month 
overhaul  at  San  Francisco  Naval  Shipyard.  New  handling, 
launching,  stowage,  and  guidance  systems  were  installed  for 
operations  involving  the  Terrier  missile.  She  was  reclassified 
AVM-1  on  8 August  1951.  This  was  the  first  of  three  ex- 
tensive alterations  accomplished  through  1955.  Research, 
development,  and  evaluation  launchings  of  Terrier  and 
Tartar  missiles  continued  from  this  period  through  1958. 

In  1958  Norton  Sound  participated  in  project  “Argus”. 
From  a position  south  of  the  Falkland  Islands  she  launched 
three  rockets  which  carried  low-yield  atomic  warheads. 
Detonation  occurred  at  an  altitude  of  300  miles,  and  the 
effects  were  monitored  by  the  Explorer  IV  satellite  and  by 
other  instrumented  rockets.  Analysis  of  data  from  project 
“Argus”  contributed  materially  to  the  discovery  of  the  Van 
Allen  radiation  belt. 

The  ship  returned  to  San  Diego  in  June  1959  and  resumed 
Terrier  and  Tartar  test  launchings.  She  continued  these 
operations  until  June  1962,  when  she  steamed  for  Norfolk,  Va. 
She  decommissioned  there  10  August,  and  in  November  she 
was  towed  to  Baltimore,  Md.  for  installation  of  the  Typhon 
Weapon  Control  System.  The  conversion  was  completed 
early  in  1964,  and  Norton  Sound  recommissioned  20  June, 
emerging  in  her  present  configuration  to  continue  tasks  in 
weapons  research. 

Baltimore  was  designated  homeport  for  Norton  Sound,  and 
for  several  months  she  operated  in  Chesapeake  Bay,  evaluat- 
ing the  Typhon  System.  Assigned  to  Port  Hueneme,  Calif,  in 
July  1965,  she  arrived  there  the  last  day  of  that  month.  Her 
mission  was  then  increased  to  include  evaluation  of  the  Sea 
Sparrow  missile,  the  first  of  which  she  launched  13  September. 

During  a three  month  stay  at  Long  Beach  Naval  Shipyard 
commencing  15  July  1966,  all  Typhon  equipment  was  removed 
following  discontinuance  of  the  system.  For  the  next  two 
years  Norton  Sound  evaluated  various  countermeasures  for 


missile  threats  to  naval  surface  forces.  She  also  tested  hard- 
ware designed  to  enhance  ECM  capabilities,  and  equipment 
involving  a new  concept  in  gyro  design. 

Norton  Sound  entered  Long  Beach  Naval  Shipyard  13  June 
1968  for  regular  overhaul.  The  yard  also  installed  a new, 
light-weight  5"/54  gun  mount  with  associated  gunfire  control 
components  for  operational  evaluation  tests.  Into  1969  she 
continues  active  in  test  and  evaluation  work  with  the 
Pacific  Fleet. 

Norton  Sound  received  two  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Norwalk 

Cities  in  Calif.,  Conn.,  and  Ohio. 

(AK-279:  dp.  9,800  (It.);  1.  455';  b.  62';  dr.  28'6'';  s.  17  k.; 
cpl.  89;  cl.  Norwalk) 

Norwalk  (AK-279)  was  built  in  1945  as  Norwalk  Victory 
(MCV  hull  696)  under  Maritime  Commission  contract  at  Ore- 
gon Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Portland,  Ore.;  chartered  under  Gov- 
ernment Agency  Agreement  contracts  until  assigned  to  James 
River  Reserve  Fleet  21  October  1957;  transferred  to  the  Navy 
10  October  1962  and  towed  to  New  Orleans;  converted  and 
designated  Norwalk  (AK-279);  accepted  by  Military  Sea 
Transportation  Service  30  December  1963,  for  service  as 
USNS  Norwalk  (T- AK-279). 

Converted  to  a fleet  ballistic  missile  resupply  ship  and 
manned  by  a civil  service  crew,  Norwalk  made  her  first  voyage 
early  in  1964  to  Holy  Loch,  Scotland.  Her  regular  assignment 
remains  into  1970  the  transportation  of  missile  components 
and  ship’s  stores  from  Charleston,  S.C.  to  submarine  tenders  at 
Holy  Loch. 

Norwich 

Towns  in  Connecticut  and  New  York,  named  for  a county 
borough  in  Norfolk,  England,  about  100  miles  northeast  of 
London. 

I 

(Sch.) 

A schooner  named  Norwich  served  the  Navy  during  the  war 
of  1812.  Since  no  record  of  her  construction  or  acquisition 
has  been  found,  Norwich  probably  was  chartered. 


USNS  Norwalk  (T-AK-279);  alongside  is  Polaris  Submarine  USS  Ethan  Allen  (SSBN-608),  Holy  Loch,  Scotland,  10  Sept.  1965. 
Another  Navy  first;  Norwalk,  a one-stop  supply  ship,  provides  missiles  directly  to  the  submarine,  by-passing  the  submarine 
tender. 
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II 


(ScStr:  t.  450;  1.  132'5";  b.  24'6";  dph.  16'5";  dr.  10';  s.  9.5  k.; 
a.  1 30-pdr.  P.r.,  4 8") 

Norwich,  a wooden,  screw  steamer  built  at  Norwich,  Conn., 
in  1861,  was  purchased  by  the  Navy  at  New  York  City  26 
September  1861  from  J.  M.  Huntington  & Co.;  and  com- 
missioned at  New  York  Navy  Yard  28  December  1861,  Lt. 
James  M.  Duncan  in  command. 

Norwich  got  underway  2 January  1862  for  Port  Royal, 
S.C.  where  she  joined  the  South  Atlantic  Blockading  Squad- 
ron. She  was  stationed  off  Savannah  and  blockaded  that 
important  port  during  the  following  months. 

On  10  March  1863,  she  and  Uncos  escorted  troop  transports 
up  St.  John’s  River  and  shelled  Confederate  positions  de- 
fending Jacksonville,  Fla.,  clearing  the  way  for  Army  landings. 
After  destroying  much  of  the  city.  Union  forces  evacuated  the 
Jacksonville  area  late  in  the  month.  On  19  August,  a boat 
expedition  from  Norwich  and  Hale  destroyed  a Confederate 
signal  station  near  Jacksonville. 

Early  in  February  1864,  Major  General  Quincy  A.  Gillmore 
advised  Rear  Admiral  Dahlgren  of  his  intention  “ ...  to 
throw  a force  into  Florida  on  the  west  bank  of  St.  John’s 
River.”  He  requested  the  support  of  two  or  three  naval  gun- 
boats for  the  operation.  Dahlgren  promptly  detailed  steamers 
Ottawa  and  Norwich  to  convoy  the  Army  troops  to  Jacksonville 
and  ordered  screw  steamer  Dai  Ching  and  side  wheelers 
Mahaska  and  Water  Witch  up  the  St.  John’s.  The  Admiral 
himself  went  to  Florida  to  take  a personal  hand  in  directing 
his  forces  to  “.  . . keep  open  the  communications  by  the  river 
and  give  any  assistance  to  the  troops  which  operations  may 
need.  ...”  With  the  gunboats  deployed  according  to  Dahl- 
gren’s  instructions,  the  soldiers,  under  Brigadier  General 
Truman  Seymour,  landed  at  Jacksonville,  moved  inland, 
captured  fieldpieces  and  took  a large  quantity  of  cotton.  On 
the  7th,  Norwich  trapped  St.  Mary's  in  Me  Girl’s  Creek,  above 
Jacksonville  where  she  was  scuttled  and  her  cargo  of  cotton 
destroyed  to  prevent  capture. 

A strong  Confederate  counterattack  commenced  on  20 
February  and  compelled  the  Union  troops  to  fall  back  on 
Jacksonville  where  the  gunboats  stood  by  to  defend  the  city. 
Naval  howitzers  were  put  ashore  in  battery,  manned  by  sea- 
men. Commander  Balch,  senior  naval  officer  present,  reported: 
“I  had  abundant  reasons  to  believe  that  to  the  naval  force 
must  our  troops  be  indebted  for  protection  against  a greatly 
superior  force  flushed  with  victory.”  Seymour  expressed  his 
appreciation  for  Balch’s  quick  action  “.  . . at  a moment  when 
it  appeared  probable  that  the  vigorous  assistance  of  the  force 
under  your  command  would  be  necessary.” 

Norwich  continued  to  perform  blockade  duty  along  the 
coast  and  in  the  rivers  of  Florida  and  Georgia  through  the 
end  of  the  Civil  War.  She  decommissioned  at  Philadelphia 
30  June  1865  and  was  sold  at  public  auction  there  10  August 
1865.  Redocumented  14  October  1865,  she  remained  in  mer- 
chant service  until  lost  in  February  1873. 

Notable 

Worthy  of  note  or  notice;  remarkable;  distinguished. 
I 

(AM-267:  dp.  945;  1.  184'6";  b.  33';  dr.  9'9'';  s.  14.8  k.; 
cpl.  104;  a.  1 3'',  4 40mm;  cl.  Admirable) 

The  first  Notable  (AM-267)  was  laid  down  17  September 
1943  by  the  Gulf  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Chickasaw,  Alabama; 
launched  12  June  1943;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  John  F.  Brown; 
and  commissioned  23  December  1943,  Lt.  R.  B.  Williams, 
USNR,  in  command. 

Following  a brief  shakedown  cruise  by  way  of  New  Orleans 
to  Little  Creek,  Va.,  and  service  providing  minecraft  training 
for  precommissioning  crews.  Notable  departed  Norfolk  3 
May  1944  for  Argentia,  Newfoundland,  where  she  took  on 
Coast  Guard  meteorologists  and  sailed  22  June  for  Davis 
Strait.  There,  the  minesweeper  took  up  station  as  a weather 
patrol  ship,  providing  North  Atlantic  convoys  with  vital 
weather  data  for  their  crossings.  On  27  October,  she  was 
ordered  to  Boston  and  then  Norfolk  for  minesweeping  training 
and  overhaul. 


Notable  departed  Norfolk  in  February,  1945  for  the  Pacific, 
sailing  via  Bermuda,  the  Panama  Canal,  and  San  Diego, 
arriving  Pearl  Harbor  5 April.  After  more  training,  the  mine- 
sweeper put  out  from  Pearl  28  April  bound  for  the  Western 
Pacific;  and  on  24  May,  joined  TU  94.19.18  for  Okinawa. 
From  30  May  to  4 July  1945,  the  httle  ship  operated  in 
and  around  Kerama  Retto  on  antiaircraft  patrols,  and 
then  began  continuous  duty  with  minesweepers  in  the  East 
China  Sea,  sweeping  over  100  contact  mines  in  a period  of 
two  months  and  then  engaging  in  occupation  duty  following 
the  surrender  of  Japan  2 September.  Notable  continued  on 
sweeping  and  patrol  missions  in  the  Western  Pacific  until  she 
decommissioned  29  May  1946  and  was  turned  over  to  the 
Foreign  Liquidation  Commission  at  Shanghai,  China  where 
she  was  simultaneously  transferred  to  the  Chinese  Maritime 
Custom  Fleet. 

Notable  received  2 battle  stars  for  World  War  II  service. 
II 

(MSO-460:dp.  780t.;l.  172';  b.  36';  dr.  10';  sp.  15  k.;  cpl.  72; 
a.  1 40mm;  cl.  Aggressive) 

The  second  Notable  (MSO-460)  was  laid  down  8 June  1953 
by  Higgins  Inc.,  New  (Orleans,  La.;  launched  15  October  1954; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  deLesseps  G.  Morrison,  wife  of  the  Mayor 
of  New  Orleans;  and  commissioned  8 June  1955,  Lt.  John  E. 
Murdock  in  command. 

Following  shakedown  out  of  Charleston,  S.C.,  Notable  served 
as  training  ship  for  the  Navy  School  of  Mine  Warfare,  Norfolk, 
Va.  Returning  to  Charleston  18  November  1955,  the  mine- 
sweeper operated  with  the  2nd  Fleet  in  the  Western  Atlantic 
for  the  next  two  years,  and  then,  on  9 January  1958,  deployed 
to  the  Mediterranan  for  a six  months  cruise  with  the  6th 
Fleet,  returning  23  June.  Temporarily  assigned  to  the 
Loran  “B”  Experimental  Development  Force  in  October  and 
November  1958,  Notable  operated  off  the  east  coast  until  18 
September  1959  when  she  entered  Norfolk  Navy  Yard  for  over- 
haul. 

Engaging  in  Atlantic  amphibious  exercises  in  early  1960,  and 
her  second  six  months  deployment  to  the  Mediterranean,  the 
ship  departed  Charleston  in  January  1961  for  minesweeping 
exercises  and  a Caribbean  cruise.  Calling  at  ports  in  the 
Virgin  Islands  and  the  British  West  Indies,  Notable  sailed  to 
Cape  Canaveral  in  April  to  assist  Project  Mercury  Forces  in 
the  launching  of  America’s  first  man  in  space,  Lt.  Comdr.  Alan 
B.  Shepard  USN.  For  the  remainder  of  the  year,  the  mine- 
sweeper operated  off  Florida,  overhauling  at  Jacksonville 
from  July  to  October  and  deploying  6 January  1962  for  another 
Caribbean  cruise.  She  returned  to  Charleston  1 May,  and 
operated  off  the  Atlantic  coast,  patrolling  during  the  Cuban 
Missile  Crisis  in  November  1962.  On  17  September  1963 
Notable,  in  company  with  other  ships  of  Mine  Division  85, 
departed  Charleston  for  the  Mediterranean. 

The  minesweeper  returned  to  Charleston  1 March  1964  and 
on  completion  of  overhaul,  commenced  training  operations 
with  various  mine  warfare  units.  She  deployed  to  the  Carib- 
bean 11  September  to  6 December,  and  after  operations  off 
the  east  coast,  departed  Charleston  24  January  1966  for  her 
fourth  Mediterranean  deployment.  Arriving  Rota,  Spain,  21 
February,  the  ship  was  immediately  ordered  to  participate  in 
the  search  for  a nuclear  bomb  lost  in  an  air  collision  off 
Palomares,  Spain.  The  minesweeper  remained  on  this  duty 
until  salvage  was  completed  30  March.  She  then  made  good- 
will visits  to  ports  in  Italy  and  France,  and  participated  in 
intensive  amphibious  training  until  returning  to  Charleston 
14  July. 

Notable  sailed  19  September  for  extensive  minesweeping 
exercises  off  New  England.  This  operation  was  immediately 
followed  by  a cruise  to  Puerto  Rico  where  she  joined  other 
2nd  Fleet  ships  in  “LantFlex66”,  a full-scale  mock  invasion  of 
Vieques  Island.  The  minesweeper  returned  to  Charleston  15 
December  and  operated  out  of  there  for  the  next  year. 

Nottoway 

A river  in  southern  Virginia  and  northern  North  Carolina. 

I 

(YT  18:  dp.  187;  1.  81'5'';  b.  18'10M";  dr.  8'5'';  s.  10  k.;  cpl. 

10) 
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Nottoway  (YT  18)  was  built  in  1891  as  El  Toro  by  New- 
port News  Shipbulding  & Dry  Dock  Co.,  Newport  News, 
Va.;  purchased  from  owner.  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Co.,  25 
March  1898;  and  placed  in  service  2 April  1898  as  Accomac. 

Purchased  because  of  the  impending  war  with  Spain  this 
tug  assisted  the  naval  vessels  using  the  facilities  at  Key  West, 
Florida  during  the  brief  ensuing  war.  Before  the  end  of  1898 
Accomac  accompanied  the  occupation  forces  to  Havana, 
Cuba. 

Returning  to  the  mainland  in  1900  she  served  the  fleet 
primarily  at  Pensacola,  Florida  until  1911.  Reassigned  to  the 
Boston  Navy  Yard,  she  continued  to  perform  faithfully  her 
role  in  war  and  peace  until  struck  from  the  Navy  List  in 
September  1945.  Meanwhile  her  designation  had  undergone 
change  first  in  1918  to  Nottoway  (YT  18)  and  in  1942  merely 
to  YT  18. 

II 

(ATA-183:  dp.  610;  1.  143';  b.  33'10";  dr.  13'2";  s.  13  k.; 
cpl.  45;  a.  1 3";  cl.  ATA-m) 

Nottoway  (ATA-183)  originally  de.signated  ATR-110,  was 
laid  down  14  July  1944  at  Levingston  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Orange, 
Tex.;  launched  16  August  1944;  and  commissioned  26  October 
1944,  Lt.  Richard  S.  Lowry  in  command. 

Concluding  shakedown  a month  after  commissioning, 
ATA-183  reported  to  Commander,  Panama  Sea  Frontier,  14 
December  1944.  Based  at  Coco  Solo,  Canal  Zone,  the  ocean 
tug  assisted  a variety  of  vessels  transiting  the  Canal  and  towed 
ships  to  Charleston,  S.C.,  and  Aruba,  Netherlands  West  Indies. 

'This  necessary  duty  continued  until  early  1946  when  the 
craft  steamed  back  to  Orange,  Tex.  for  inactivation  and 
decommissioned  22  October.  In  July  1948,  while  assigned  to 
the  Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet,  ATA-183  was  named  Nottoway. 
In  1961  this  tug  was  transferred  to  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion and  placed  in  the  National  Defense  Reserve  Fleet.  She 
remains  berthed  at  Mobile,  Ala.  into  1970. 

Nourmahal 

(PG-72;  dp.  2,250;  1.  215'6";  b.  41'6";  d.  22';  s.  15  k.; 
cpl.  153;  a.  2 4") 

Nourmahal  (PG-72),  a yacht  built  in  1928  by  the  Krupp 
Iron  Works,  Kiel,  Germany,  was  acquired  by  the  Navy  from 
William  Vincent  Astor  by  bareboat  charter  agreement  3 
March  1942,  to  be  operated  under  Navy  ownership  by  the 
Coast  Guard.  She  was  designated  Nourmahal  (PG-72)  9 
April  1943  and  purchased  by  the  Navy  29  June  in  accordance 
with  an  option  in  the  original  charter  agreement. 

Nourmahal  transferred  to  the  Coast  Guard  29  December 
and  was  struck  from  the  Navy  List  12  January  1944.  Until  the 
end  of  April  1946  she  served  the  Coast  Guard  based  at  Boston, 
Mass.,  principally  on  ocean  station  weather  patrol.  Thereafter 
she  provided  towing  services  at  the  Coast  Guard  Yard,  Curtis 
Bay,  Md. 

She  returned  to  the  custody  of  the  Commandant  of  the  5th 
Naval  District  in  May  1947  for  berthing  at  Norfolk.  Trans- 
ferred to  the  Maritime  Administration  18  July  1948,  she  was 
assigned  to  the  James  River  Maritime  Reserve  Fleet.  She 
was  sold  by  the  Maritime  Administration  11  September  1964 
to  Hughes  Brothers,  Inc.  for  scrap. 

Noxubee 

A river  in  Mississippi. 

(AOG-56:  dp.  2,270;  1.  310'9";  b.  38'6";  dr.  15'8";  s.  14  k.; 
cpl.  124;  a.  4 3";  cl.  Patapsco) 

Noxubee  (AOG-56)  was  laid  down  by  Cargill,  Inc.,  Savage, 
Minn.,  17  November  1944;  launched  3 April  1945;  sponsored 
by  Mrs.  Wilbur  F.  Bagley ; and  commissioned  at  New  Orleans, 
La.,  19  October  1945,  Lt.  John  Lands,  USNR,  in  command. 

After  training  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  out  of  Galveston, 
Tex.,  Noxubee  carried  petroleum  products  to  overseas  bases 
and  ships,  and  replenished  ships  at  sea,  occasionally  carrying 
light  freight  and  provisions.  For  several  months  she  delivered 
supplies  to  fleet  tugs  enroute  to  Bermuda,  and  on  25  April 


1946  arrived  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  her  first  home  port.  From  this 
ba.se  and,  after  16  November  1947,  from  Newport,  R.I.,  she 
carried  motor  and  aviation  ga.soline  to  bases  in  Newfoundland, 
Labrador,  the  Azores,  and  Iceland,  often  voyaging  to  oil  ports 
in  the  Gulf  States. 

In  1950  and  1951,  Noxubee  made  brief  Atlantic  crossings 
to  deliver  fuel  to  Casablanca  and  Naples,  and  in  July  1951 
she  began  the  first  of  five  lengthy  deployments  to  the  6th 
Fleet  in  the  Mediterranean.  On  each  of  these,  she  operated  out 
of  Tripoli,  Libya,  whence  she  took  part  in  the  vital  peace- 
keeping missions  of  the  fleet  by  replenishing  its  ships  at  sea 
and  carrying  petroleum  to  the  various  ports  used  by  the 
fleet. 

Noxubee  used  the  intervals  for  necessary  overhauls,  training 
and  assignments  in  the  Western  Atlantic,  twice  accompanying 
small  convoys  to  the  Azores  to  provide  at-sea  replenishment. 
She  decommissioned  at  Green  Cove  Springs,  Fla.  6 March 
1959,  and  lay  in  reserve  until  struck  from  the  Navy  List  1 
July  1960,  and  transferred  to  the  Maritime  Administration. 
She  rejoined  the  Navy  in  1965  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
Viet  Nam  War,  recommissioning  at  Norfolk  10  September 
1966,  and  arriving  Pearl  Harbor,  her  new  home  port,  8 
November.  For  the  next  year  she  operated  in  the  mid  and 
western  Pacific  serving  ships  of  the  7th  Fleet  as  they  fought  to 
repel  Communist  agression  in  Viet  Nam.  She  continues  in  this 
important  service  into  1970. 

Nucleus 

The  central  part  around  which  other  parts  grow,  develop, 
or  are  grouped. 

(AM-268:  dp.  625;  1.  184'6";b.  33';  dr.  9'9";s.  15  k.;  cpl.  104; 
a.  1 3",  4 40mm.;  cl.  Admirable) 

Nucleus  (AM-268),  built  by  the  Gulf  Shipbuilding  Corp., 
Chickasaw,  Ala.,  was  launched  26  June  1943;  sponsored  by 
Mrs.  V.  Ludwig;  and  commissioned  11  February  1944,  Lt. 
D.  H.  Elliot  in  command. 

Following  shakedown  in  Chesapeake  Bay,  Nucleus  served 
briefly  as  an  escort  vessel  to  the  Caribbean  and  on  20  April 
sailed  to  Boston.  From  Boston  she  escorted  a convoy  to 
Argentia,  arriving  6 May.  After  another  escort  run  between 
Boston  and  Newfoundland,  she  took  up  meteorological  in- 
formation collection  duties.  Between  10  and  24  June  a plat- 
form deck  for  launching  radiosonde  gear  and  balloons  was 
added  to  her  silhouette  increasing  her  effectiveness  as  she 
plied  the  waters  of  the  North  Atlantic  in  the  role  of  weather  re- 
porter. Relieved  by  Penetrate  (AM-271),  7 October,  Nucleus 
returned  to  Bo.ston,  thence  steamed  to  Norfolk,  arriving  25 
November. 

During  December  she  swept  mines  and  conducted  ASW 
patrols  off  the  entrance  to  Chesapeake  Bay.  In  January,  1945, 
she  conducted  another  Caribbean  escort  run,  and  on  2 Feb- 
ruary departed  Norfolk,  escorting  Tetonkaha  (AOG-41)  to 
Navassa  Island.  Detached  8 February,  the  minesweeper 
continued  on  to  Panama  for  further  routing  on  to  Cold  Bay, 
Alaska.  Arriving  at  the  latter  port  3 April,  Nucleus  conducted 
local  exercises  and  trained  personnel  of  the  Navy  of  the  USSR 
until  20  May.  She  then  decommissioned  and  was  transferred, 
under  Lend  Lease,  to  the  USSR.  On  7 February  1955,  she  was 
redesignated  MSF-268.  As  of  1970,  she  had  been  neither 
returned  nor  purchased  by  the  USSR. 

Nueces 

A county  in  southern  Texas. 

(APB-40:  dp.  2,176;1.  328';b.  50';dr.  ll'2";s.  10k.;cpl.  141; 
a.  8 40mm.,  6 20mm. ; cl.  Benewah) 

Nueces  (APB-40)  was  laid  down  at  Boston  Naval  Shipyard, 
Boston,  Mass.  2 January  1945;  launched  6 May  1945;  spon- 
sored by  Mrs.  Dorothy  E.  Dunnell;  and  commissioned  30 
November  1945,  Lt.  Leonard  I.  Berkowitz  in  command. 

Nueces  provided  quarters  for  deactivation  crews  at  Green 
Cove  Springs,  Fla.  Her  status  changed  March  1946  to  in- 
active in  commission  but  her  service  to  the  Atlantic  Reserve 
Fleet  continued  until  1947  when  she  was  assigned  to  the  6th 
Naval  District.  APB-40  decommissioned  30  September  1955 
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and  at  the  end  of  the  decade  joined  the  mothballed  ships  at 
Orange,  Tex. 

During  the  escalating  war  in  Vietnam,  operations  to  deny 
the  Communist  forces  use  of  the  waterways  in  the  South 
brought  her  reactivation.  Converted  to  provide  a mobile 
operating  base  for  river  patrol  squadrons  or  as  a command 
ship  in  support  of  army  infantry  battalions,  Nueces  re- 
commissioned 3 May  1968.  Before  the  end  of  the  year  she 
crossed  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  was  positioned  at  Vung  Tau 
near  the  coastal  access  to  Saigon.  Into  1970  this  barrack  type 
ship  continues  to  support  the  defense  of  freedom  in  the  Far 
East. 

Numa 

An  Indian  word. 

(YTB-399:  dp.  237;  1.  100';  b.  25';  dr.  9'7";  s.  12  k.;  cpl.  8) 

Numa  (YTB-399)  was  built  by  Gibbs  Gas  Engine  Co., 
Jacksonville,  Fla.  in  1944;  launched  22  November;  sponsored 
by  Mrs.  Alice  J.  Endres  of  Savannah,  Ga.;  and  assigned  duty 
with  the  12th  Naval  District,  San  Francisco. 

At  San  Francisco  through  the  end  of  hostilities,  she  assisted 
the  ships  during  docking  and  berthing  evolutions.  She  also 
provided  on-call  towing  services  and  waterfront  fire  protection, 
and  served  as  an  inner  harbor  patrol  craft. 

In  March  1946  Numa  was  placed  out  of  service,  and  berthed 
at  Astoria,  Ore.  She  shifted  berths  to  Green  Cove  Springs, 
Fla.  in  1954,  and  in  December  of  that  year  she  was  reactivated 
and  assigned  operations  with  the  6th  Naval  District,  Charles- 
ton, S.C.  Redesignated  YTM  in  February  1962,  she  continues 
active  at  Charleston  into  1970. 


Numitor 

In  Roman  mythology  the  mother-in-law  of  Romulus, 
legendary  founder  of  Rome. 

(ARI^17;  dp.  2,125;  1.  328';  b.  50';  dr.  14';  s.  12  k.;  cpl.  253; 
a.  8 40mm,  8 20mm;  cl.  Achelmis) 

Numitor  (ARL-17),  originally  designated  LST-954,  was 
laid  down  19  September  1944  at  Bethlehem  Hingham  Corp., 
Hingham,  Mass.;  launched  18  October  1944  and,  after  con- 
version by  Bethlehem  Key  Highway  Yard,  Baltimore,  Md., 
commissioned  3 April,  1945,  Lt.  Davis  Minshew  in  command. 

After  shakedown  in  Chesapeake  Bay,  the  landing-craft 
repair  ship  departed  Norfolk,  12  May  1945;  transited  the 
Panama  Canal;  received  additional  gear  on  the  West  Coast, 
sailed  via  Pearl  Harbor,  the  Marshalls,  and  Carolines,  and 
reached  Okinawa,  10  August  1945.  With  the  end  of  the  war  her 
base  of  operations  transferred  to  Sasebo,  Japan  where  the 
ship  continued  in  occupation  service  from  22  September  until 
22  February  1946. 

Returning  to  the  United  States,  Numitor  again  transited 
the  Panama  Canal  and  arrived  Orange,  Tex.  17  June  1946. 
Initially  assisting  in  the  deactivation  of  other  vessels,  she 
was  placed  out  of  commission  in  reserve  1 July  1947.  Struck 
from  the  Navy  List  1 April  1960,  ARL-17  was  sold  to  the 
Southern  Scrap  Material  Co.  of  New  Orleans.  The  hull  was 
later  sold  to  the  Dravo  Corp.  for  conversion  to  a drydock. 

Nuthatch 

A small  bird,  of  the  family  Sittidae,  having  long  wings  and 
a short  tail. 

(AM-60:  dp.  890;  1.  221'2";  b.  32'2";  dr.  10'9";  s.  18  k.; 
cpl.  105;  a.  1 3";  cl.  Auk) 

Nuthatch  (AM-60)  was  laid  down  by  the  Defoe  Ship- 
building Co.,  Bay  City,  Mich.,  22  May  1941;  launched  16 
September  1942;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Charles  D.  Swain;  and 
commissioned  19  November  1942,  Comdr.  D.  D.  Humphreys 
in  command. 

Nuthatch  then  crossed  the  Great  Lakes,  steamed  down  the 
St.  Lawrence,  into  the  Atlantic  and  proceeded  along  the  east 
coast  for  shakedown.  Between  January  1943  and  April  1944, 
Nuthatch  served  in  the  Atlantic  Fleet  Convoy  Escort  Group, 


operating  on  the  “Sugar”  runs.  Homeported  at  Norfolk,  she 
operated  to  and  from  Santiago,  Cuba;  Curagao,  N.W.I.; 
Bermuda;  St.  Thomas,  V.I.;  San  Juan,  P.R. ; Galveston  and 
Port  Arthur,  Texas;  and  other  small  ports  in  the  Caribbean- 
Gulf  area.  Convoy  organization  on  these  runs  consisted  of  one 
to  three  Naval  or  Merchant  Marine  cargo  vessels  and  tankers, 
escorted  by  two  or  three  AMs. 

Nuthatch  departed  the  United  States  with  her  division, 
MinDiv  21,  7 April  1944  and  headed  east  to  Falmouth, 
England.  There  she  staged  for  the  much  awaited  invasion  of 
France,  scheduled  for  early  June. 

The  division  sailed  from  Torquay,  5 June,  and,  before 
it  began  sweeping  operations  lost  one  of  its  units.  Osprey. 
Early  on  the  6th,  the  division  started  sweeping  the  coast  of 
France  in  assault  and  check  sweeps  to  assure  safe  passage 
channels  for  the  landing  craft.  Sweeping  continued  after  D- 
Day  and  on  the  15th,  in  the  Bay  of  the  Seine,  a mine  ex- 
ploded close  aboard  Nuthatch  on  the  port  side  forward.  While 
no  personnel  injuries  were  incurred,  the  force  of  the  explosion 
damaged  the  hull,  stopped  the  engines,  and  made  all  electric 
gear  inoperative.  However,  within  two  hours,  she  was  under- 
way again  and  soon  pulled  out  of  range  of  German  shore 
batteries. 

Repairs  completed  in  England,  Nuthatch  was  soon  back  on 
the  French  side  of  the  Channel.  On  the  25th,  as  a unit  of  TF 
129,  she  participated  in  sweeping  operations  for  the  bombard- 
ment of  Cherbourg.  Sweep  operations  in  the  area  continued 
until  1 August,  when,  with  her  entire  squadron,  MinRon  7, 
she  headed  for  Gibraltar  and  duty  with  the  8th  Fleet.  Until 
31  May  1945,  Nuthatch,  with  MinDiv  21,  swept  mines  and 
escorted  ships  in  the  western  Mediterranean;  Marseilles, 
Oran,  Naples,  Bizerte,  Valletta,  Palermo,  and  Maddalena 
being  only  a few  of  her  stops.  On  31  May,  Nuthatch  hoisted 
her  homeward  bound  pennant  and  got  underway  for  the 
United  States. 

Arriving  Hampton  Roads  15  June,  Nuthatch  underwent 
repairs  and,  on  18  September,  sailed  for  Panama  and  duty 
with  the  Pacific  Fleet.  She  arrived  at  Pearl  Harbor  4 November 
only  to  receive  orders  to  return  to  the  United  States  for 
inactivation.  Arriving  at  San  Diego  31  December,  she  de- 
commissioned 3 June  1946  and  entered  the  Pacific  Reserve 
Fleet.  Redesignated  MSF-60,  7 February  1955,  Nuthatch 
remained  in  the  Reserve  Fleet  at  San  Diego  until  struck  from 
the  Navy  List  1 December  1966  and  sunk  as  a target  for  the 
Pacific  Fleet. 

Nuthatch  earned  two  battle  stars  during  World  War  II. 


Nutmeg 

The  hard,  aromatic  kernel  of  the  seed  of  an  East  Indian 
tree,  used  as  a spice. 

(AN-33:  dp.  560;  1.  163'3'';  b.  30'6'';  dr.  11'9'';  s.  13  k.;  cpl. 

48;  a.  1 3'';  cl.  Aloe) 

Nutmeg  (YN-28),  formerly  Sycamore,  was  laid  down  18 
October  1940  by  American  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio; 
launched  13  March  1941;  placed  in  service  30  October. 
Allocated  to  the  1st  Naval  District  for  net  tending  duty  in  the 
Boston  Harbor  area  she  was  reclassified  AN-33  on  20  June 
1944. 

Through  the  spring  of  1945  Nutmeg  was  engaged  in  main- 
taining and  repairing  net  defenses  in  Boston  Harbor.  In  May 
she  was  attached  to  CTF  24  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
the  antitorpedo  net  in  Placentia  Harbor,  Argentia,  Newfound- 
land. She  departed  Argentia  19  June  with  YNG-27  in  tow, 
arriving  23  June  at  South  Boston  Navy  Yard  for  overhaul 
and  repairs. 

Nutmeg  had  been  scheduled  for  duty  at  Pearl  Harbor  when 
she  departed  Boston  21  July  for  transit  to  the  West  Coast  via 
Key  West,  the  Canal  Zone,  and  San  Pedro,  Calif.  Voyage 
repairs  and  a main  engine  casualty  necessitated  a change 
in  schedule,  and  with  hostilities  ended  Nutmeg  was  placed  on 
the  inactive  list  and  shifted  to  the  Columbia  River  Reserve 
Basin.  Placed  out  of  commission,  in  reserve  in  January  1947, 
she  was  transferred  to  the  National  Defense  Reserve  Fleet  in 
1959  and  was  struck  from  the  Navy  List  1 September  1962. 
She  remains  in  the  NDRF  into  1970. 
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Nyack 

A village  in  Rockland  County,  New  York;  name  de- 
rived from  Indian  word  meaning  “point”  or  “corner”. 

(ScGbt:  dp.  836;  1.  179'6";  b.  29'8";  dr.  11'6";  s.  10  k.;  a.  1 

10-pdr.  P.r.,  1 30-pdr.  P.r.,  2 9"  D.sb.,  2 24-pdrs.,  1 12-pdr. 
r.,  1 heavy  12-pdr.  r.) 

Nyack,  a wooden-hulled  screw  gunboat,  was  laid  down  at 
New  York  Navy  Yard  in  1863;  launched  6 October  1863;  and 
commissioned  & September  1864,  Lt.  Comdr.  L.  Howard 
Newman  in  command. 

Nyack  joined  the  North  Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron  off 
Wilmington,  N.C.,  for  duty  through  the  close  of  the  Civil  War. 
She  joined  in  attacks  on  Fort  Fisher  in  the  Cape  Fear  River 
24  and  25  December  1864,  and  participated  in  the  capture  of 
Fort  Anderson  nearby  18  and  19  February  1865. 

Ordered  to  the  Pacific  in  1866,  Nyack  cruised  the  coasts  of 
Ecuador,  Peru,  and  Chile,  protecting  American  nationals 
while  maintaining  American  neutrality  during  tension  between 
Spain  and  her  former  colonies.  She  gave  asylum  to  General 
Pardo,  ex-President  of  Peru,  10  January  1868  as  he  fled  revolu- 
tionary turmoil,  carrying  him  safely  to  Valparaiso.  After 
similar  service  to  America’s  foreign  relations  Nyack  returned 
to  San  Francisco  early  in  1871,  decommissioning  15  March 
1871.  She  was  sold  there  to  W.  E.  Mighell  30  November  1883. 


Tug  Sioux  (q.v.),  was  named  Nyack  (YT-19)  20  February 
1918. 

Nyanza 

A former  name  retained. 

(SwStr:  t.  203;  a.  6 24-pdr.  how.) 

Nyanza,  a wooden  side  wheel  steamer  built  at  Belle  Vernon, 
Pa.,  in  1863,  was  purchased  by  the  Navy  at  Cincinnati, 
Ohio  4 November  1863;  and  commissioned  at  Mound  City, 
111.,  Acting  Lt.  Samuel  B.  Washburn  in  command  21  December 
1863. 

During  the  Civil  War,  Nyanza  patrolled  the  Mississippi 
and  its  tributaries  protecting  Union  lines  of  communication 
and  supply  on  the  great  inland  waterway  and  preventing 
Confederate  activity.  She  captured  schooner  J.  W.  Wilder  in 
the  Atchafalaya  River,  La.  15  March  1864;  and  took  schooner 
Mandoline  in  Atchafalaya  Bay,  La.,  laden  with  cotton  13 
April. 

After  hostilities  ceased,  Nyanza  decommissioned  at  New 
Orleans  21  July  1865  and  was  sold  at  public  auction  there  to 
Owen  Finnegan  12  August  1865. 

Redocumented  26  August  1865,  the  side  wheeler  remained 
in  merchant  service  until  1873. 

Nye  County 

County  in  Nevada. 

(LST-1067;  dp  1,625;  1.  328';  b.  50';  dr.  11';  s.  12  k.;  cpl.  266; 
a.  8 40mm.,  12  20mm.;  cl.  LST  611) 

Nye  County  (LST-1067)  was  laid  down  at  Bethlehem 
Hingham  Shipyard,  Hingham,  Mass.,  24  January  1945; 
launched  27  February  1945;  and  commissioned  as  LST-1067 
24  March  1945,  Lt.  P.  H.  White  in  command. 

Upon  completing  shakedown  along  the  Virginia  coast, 
LST-1067  sailed  to  Davisville,  R.I.  to  load  materials  of  war. 
Departing  16  May  1945  she  steamed  via  the  Panama  Canal 
first  to  Pearl  Harbor  and  then,  with  additional  cargo,  to 
Guam  arriving  19  July.  A second  logistic  voyage  from  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  to  the  Marianas  occurred  in  the  immediate 
aftermath  of  the  Japanese  surrender.  She  then  embarked 
occupation  forces  at  Leyte  and  landed  them  on  Honshu, 
Japan,  2 November. 

Turning  eastward  for  the  long  trip  to  the  States,  LST-1067 
arrived  San  Francisco  6 January  1946  and  decommissioned  at 
Portland,  Greg.  13  August  1946. 

Named  Nye  County  1 July  1955,  the  landing  ship  recom- 


missioned “in  reserve”  22  May  1963,  and  was  assigned  to  the 
newly  created  RESLSTRON  2 based  at  Little  Creek,  Va. 
The  value  of  this  squadron  during  the  Dominican  Republic 
crisis  brought  a full  commissioning  21  December  1965  and 
new  duties  in  the  Western  Pacific. 

Though  based  at  Sasebo,  Japan,  Nye  County  spent  much 
time  between  April  1966-March  1967  offloading  supplies  at 
critical  points  along  the  central  coast  of  South  Vietnam. 
Ordered  to  Pusan,  Korea  she  decommissioned  27  March  1967 
and  was  turned  over  to  the  Military  Sea  Transportation 
Service.  Manned  largely  by  a Korean  crew,  she  continues  to 
sail  in  Far  Eastern  waters  in  1970. 

Nymph 

In  Greek  mythology,  a type  of  minor  divinities  represented  as 
beautiful  maidens  dwelling  in  mountains,  forests,  meadows, 
or  springs. 

(StwStr:  t.  171;  1.  161'2'';  b.  30'4'';  dph.  4'2“;  dr.  5';s.  4 mph.; 
a.  8 24-pdr.  sb.) 

Cricket  No.  3,  a stern  wheel  wooden  river  steamer  built 
at  Cincinnati  in  1863,  was  purchased  by  the  Navy  at  Cincin- 
nati 8 March  1864,  fitted  out  as  a “tinclad”  gunboat,  and 
commissioned  at  Mound  City,  111.  as  Nymph  11  April  1864, 
Acting  Master  Patrick  Donnelly  in  command. 

Nymph  patrolled  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries  through 
the  end  of  the  Civil  War,  helping  to  maintain  Union  lines  of 
supply  and  communication.  She  decommissioned  2)4  miles 
above  Cairo,  111.  28  June  1865  and  was  sold  at  public  auction 
at  Mound  City  17  August  1865  to  M.  A.  Hutchinson. 

0-1 

(SS-62;  dp.  520.6  (surf,  n.),  629  (subm.);l.  172'4'';  b.  \S'W, 

dr.  14'5'';  s.  14  k.  (surf.),  10.5  k.  (subm.);  cpl.  29;  a.  1 3''/50, 
4 18”  tt.;  cl.  0-1). 

0-1,  the  first  of  its  class  of  submarine,  was  laid  down  26 
March  1917  at  the  Portsmouth,  N.H.  Navy  Yard;  launched 
9 July  1918;  and  commissioned  at  Portsmouth  5 November 
1918,  Lt.  Comdr.  Norman  L.  Kirk,  commanding. 

Commissioned  just  before  the  Armistice,  0-1  operated  in  the 
Atlantic  coastal  waters  from  Cape  Cod  to  Key  West  after  the 
war.  Reclassified  to  a 2nd  line  submarine  25  July  1924  and  to 
a first  liner  6 June  1928,  0-1  was  converted  to  an  experimental 
vessel  28  December  1930,  and  operated  in  an  experimental 
capacity,  out  of  the  submarine  base  at  New  London,  Conn, 
until  decommissioning  11  June  1931.  She  was  struck  from  the 
Navy  Register  18  May  1938  and  sold  for  scrap. 

0-2 

(SS-63:  dp.  520.6  (surf,  n.),  629  (subm.);  1.  172'4";  b. 

dr.  14'5”;  s.  14  k.  (surf.),  10.5  k.  (subm.);  cpl.  29; a.  1 3”, 
4 18”  tt.;cl.  0-1). 

0-3  was  laid  down  27  July  1917  by  the  Puget  Sound  Navy 
Yard;  launched  24  May  1918;  and  commissioned  at  Puget 
Sound  19  October  1918,  Lt.  Comdr.  F.  T.  Chew,  in  command. 

During  World  War  I,  0-3  patrolled  off  the  New  England 
coast  until  war’s  end.  Reclassified  as  a second  line  submarine 

25  July  1924,  and  reverting  to  a first  liner  6 June  1928,  she 
served  at  the  submarine  base.  New  London  in  training  officers 
and  men  until  1931,  except  for  a brief  tour  at  Coco  Solo, 
Panama  in  1924.  In  1931,  she  transferred  to  Philadelphia, 
where  she  decommissioned  25  June  1931. 

With  increasing  possibility  of  U.S.  involvement  in  World 
War  II,  0-3  recommissioned  at  Philadelphia  3 February  1941. 
Steaming  to  New  London  in  June,  she  trained  submarine 
crews  there  until  after  Germany  collapsed.  She  decommissioned 

26  July  1945,  was  struck  11  August  1945,  and  was  sold  16 
November  1945. 

0-3 

(SS-64;  dp.  520.6  (surf,  n.),  629  (subm.);  1.  172'4”;  b.  18'K"; 

dr.  14'5”;  s.  14  k.  (surf.),  10.5  k.  (subm.);  cpl.  29;  a.  1 3”, 
4 18”tt.;cl.  0-1). 

0-3  was  laid  down  2 December  1916  by  Fore  River  Ship- 
building Co.,  Quincy,  Mass.;  launched  27  September  1917; 
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and  commissioned  13  June  1918,  Lt.  G.  L.  Dickson,  in  com- 
mand. 

The  new  submarine  joined  the  Atlantic  coastal  patrol  and 
kept  vigilant  watch  for  U-boats  from  Cape  Cod  to  Key  West. 
In  November,  she  joined  a 20-sub  contingent  that  departed 
Newport  the  3d  for  service  in  European  waters.  However, 
before  the  ships  had  reached  the  Azores,  the  Armistice  ended 
the  fighting. 

After  the  war  that  had  proved  the  worth  of  subs,  0-S 
sailed  to  New  London  to  train  Submarine  School  students. 
Reclassified  as  a second  line  sub  25  July  1924  while  at  Coco 
Solo,  C.  Z.,  and  reverting  to  a first  liner  6 June  1928,  the 
vessel  remained  at  New  London  until  she  moved  to  Phila- 
delphia to  decommision  6 June  1931. 

As  American  involvement  in  World  War  II  became  immi- 
nent, 0-3  recommissioned  at  Philadelphia  3 February  1941 
and  sailed  to  New  London  in  June  to  train  submarine 
personnel  at  the  submarine  school  there  until  war’s  end.  She 
then  steamed  to  Portsmouth,  N.H.,  to  decommission  11 
September  1945.  She  was  struck  from  the  Navy  Register  11 
October  1945  and  sold  to  John  J.  Duane  Co.,  for  scrapping  4 
September  1946. 

0-4 

(SS-65;  dp.  520.6  (surf,  n.),  629  (subm.);  1.  172'4";  b.  18'J^"; 

dr.  14'5";  s.  14  k.  (surf.),  10.5  k.  (subm.);  cpl.  29;  a.  1 3", 
4 18"  tt.;cl.  0-1). 

0-4,  was  laid  down  4 December  1916  by  the  Fore  River 
Shipbuilding  Co.,  Quincy,  Mass.;  launched  20  October 
1917;  and  commissioned  29  May  1918,  Lt.  R.  H.  English, 
in  command. 

0-4  operated  out  of  Philadelphia  during  World  War  I and 
patrolled  the  U.S.  Atlantic  coast  from  Cape  Cod  to  Key  West. 
On  24  July  1918,  a British  steamer  mistook  0-4  and  0-6  for 
German  U-boats  and  fired  on  the  submarines.  Although  0-4 
received  6 hits  from  the  steamer,  she  suffered  no  major 
damage.  In  November,  she  joined  the  20-sub  contingent 
that  departed  Newport  the  3d  for  European  waters;  however, 
hostilities  ceased  before  the  boats  had  reached  the  Azores. 

0-4  then  sailed  to  New  London  to  train  students  at  the 
submarine  school  there.  Reclassified  to  a second  line  subma- 
rine 26  July  1924,  and  reverting  to  a first  liner  6 June  1928, 
she  trained  Submarine  School  students  at  New  London  until 
1931,  with  the  exception  of  a brief  tour  at  Coco  Solo.  0-4 
decommissioned  3 June  1931. 


The  approach  of  World  War  II  saw  the  recall  of  0-4  to 
active  service.  She  recommissioned  29  January  1941  and 
trained  students  at  the  sub  school  until  war’s  end.  After  the 
war,  she  steamed  to  Portsmouth,  N.H.,  to  decommission  there 
20  September  1945.  She  was  struck  from  the  Navy  Register  11 
October  1945,  and  scrapped  1 February  1946. 

0-5 

(SS-66:  dp.  520.6  (surf,  n.),  629  (subm.);  1.  172'4";  b.  18'K"; 

dr.  14'5";  s.  14  k.  (surf.),  10.5  k.  (subm.);  cpl.  29;  a.  1 3", 
4 18"tt.;cl.  0-1). 

0-5,  a submarine  laid  down  8 December  1916,  was  built  in 
1917  by  Fore  River  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Quincy,  Mass. ; launched 
11  November  1917;  and  commissioned  8 June  1918,  Lt.  G.  A. 
Trever  in  command. 

During  the  final  months  of  World  War  I,  0-5  operated 
along  the  Atlantic  coast  and  patrolled  from  Cape  Cod  to  Key 
West.  She  departed  Newport  3 November  with  a 20-sub 
contingent  bound  for  European  waters;  however  hostilities 
had  ceased  before  the  vessels  reached  the  Azores. 

After  the  Armistice,  0-5  operated  out  of  the  Submarine 
School  at  New  London,  Conn,  until  1923.  0-5  then  sailed 
to  Coco  Solo,  C.Z.  for  a brief  tour.  On  28  October  1923,  as  0-5 
entered  Limon  Bay,  preparatory  to  transiting  the  Canal,  she 
was  rammed  by  United  Fruit  steamer  Abangarez  and  sank  in 
less  than  a minute,  with  the  loss  of  3 men. 

Struck  from  the  Navy  Register  28  April  1924,  she  was  sold 
as  a hulk  to  R.  K.  Morris,  Balboa,  C.Z.  12  December  1924. 

0-6 

(SS-67;  dp.  520.6  (surf,  n.),  629  (subm.);  1.  172'4";  b.  18')4"', 

dr.  14'5";  s.  14  k.  (surf.),  10.5  k.  (subm.);  cpl.  29;  a.  1 3", 
4 18"  tt.;  cl.  0-1). 

0-6,  was  laid  down  6 December  1916  by  Fore  River  Ship- 
building Co.,  Quincy,  Mass.;  launched  25  November  1917; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  Carrol  Q.  Wright;  and  commissioned  at 
Boston  12  June  1918,  Lt.  C.  Q.  Wright,  Jr.,  in  command. 

During  the  final  months  of  World  War  I,  0-6  operated  out 
of  Philadelphia,  on  coastal  patrol  against  U-boats,  cruising 
from  Cape  Cod  to  Key  West.  A British  merchantman  fired  6 
shots  at  0-6  on  14  July  1918,  but  caused  no  appreciable 
damage.  On  2 November  the  boat  departed  Newport  in  a 
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20-sub  contingent  bound  for  service  in  European  waters, 
however,  the  Armistice  had  been  signed  before  the  vessels 
reached  the  Azores,  and  they  returned  to  the  United  States. 

After  the  war,  0-6  prolonged  her  Naval  career  by  operating 
as  a training  ship  out  of  New  London.  Reclassified  to  a 2nd 
line  submarine  25  July  1924  while  stationed  at  Coco  Solo, 

C. Z.,  she  reverted  to  1st  line  class  6 June  1928  and  continued 
at  New  London  until  February  1929,  when  she  steamed  to 
Philadelphia,  to  decommis.sion  there  9 June  1931. 

Submarines  had  proved  to  be  a major  weapon  in  World  War 
I.  As  U.S.  involvement  in  World  War  II  approached,  old  subs 
were  taken  out  of  mothballs  and  prepared  to  renew  training 
activities.  0-6  recommissioned  at  Philadelphia  4 February 
1941  and  then  returned  to  New  London  to  train  students  at 
the  sub  school.  On  19  June  1941,  0-6  made  a trial  run  to 
Portsmouth,  N.H.;  the  next  day  0-9  went  down  15  miles  off 
Portsmouth.  0-6  joined  0-10,  Triton,  and  other  vessels  in  the 
search  for  the  lost  sub,  but  to  no  avail. 

Remaining  in  the  Portsmouth  area,  0-6  decommissioned 
there  11  September  1945,  was  struck  from  the  Navy  Register 
the  same  day,  and  was  sold  to  John  J.  Duane  Co.,  of  Quincy, 
4 September  1946.  The  boat  was  subsequently  scrapped  in 
December  1946. 

0-7 

(SS-68;  dp.  520.6  (surf,  n.),  629  (subm.);  1.  172'4”;  b. 

s.  14  k.  (surf.),  10.5  k.  (subm.);  a.  1 3",  4 18"  tt. ; cl.  0-1). 

0-7,  was  laid  down  14  February  1917  by  the  Fore  River 
Shipbuilding  Co.,  Quincy,  Mass. ; launched  16  December  1917 ; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  Constance  Sears;  and  commissioned  4 
July  1918,  Lt.  Comdr.  F.  C.  Sherman,  in  command. 

During  the  final  stages  of  World  War  I,  0-7  operated  out 
of  Philadelphia  on  coastal  patrol  from  Cape  Cod  to  Key  West. 
On  2 November  she  departed  Newport  with  a 20-sub  con- 
tingent bound  for  European  waters;  however,  the  Armistice 
was  signed  before  the  ships  reached  the  Azores,  and  they 
returned  to  the  United  States. 

In  1919,  0-7  reported  to  the  newly  established  submarine 
school  at  New  London  to  train  there  for  the  next  decade.  In 
1924  she  went  to  Coco  Solo  for  maneuvers  and  was  reclassified 
a 2nd  line  submarine  25  July  1924.  Returning  to  New  London, 
she  reverted  to  1st  line  6 June  1928.  In  January  1930  she  joined 
her  sister  ships  in  a run  to  Portsmouth,  N.H.,  thence  back  to 
New  London  in  February.  After  returning  from  Washington, 

D. C.  in  July,  she  continued  operations  at  New  London.  She 
sailed  to  Philadelphia  23  February  1931  and  decommissioned 
there  1 July  1931. 

After  a decade  in  mothballs,  0-7  was  recalled  to  active 
duty  and  recommissioned  at  Philadelphia  12  February  1941. 
She  reported  to  New  London  in  May  and  trained  sub  crews 


there  until  the  end  of  World  War  II.  0-7  was  decommissioned 
2 July  1945;  struck  from  the  Navy  Register  11  July  1945;  and 
sold  to  North  American  Smelting  Co.  of  Philadelphia  22 
January  1946. 

0-8 

(SS-69;  dp.  520.6  (surf,  n.),  629  (subm.);  1.  172'4";  b.  18'K"; 

dr.  14'5";  s.  14  k.  (surf.),  10.5  k.  (subm.);  cpl.  29;  a.  1 3", 
4 18"  tt.;cl.  0-1). 

0-8  was  laid  down  27  February  1917  by  Fore  River  Ship- 
building Co.,  Quincy,  Mass.;  launched  31  December  1917; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  Alice  C.  Burg;  and  commissioned  11  July 
1918,  Lt.  Comdr.  R.A.  Burg  in  command. 

During  the  final  stages  of  World  War  I,  0-8  operated  out 
of  Philadelphia,  on  coastal  patrol  duty  from  Cape  Cod  to  Key 
West.  She  departed  Newport  2 November  1918  with  other 
subs  ordered  to  duty  in  European  waters;  the  duty  was 
cancelled,  however,  as  the  Armistice  was  signed  before  the 
vessels  reached  the  Azores. 

The  end  of  the  “war  to  end  all  wars”  did  not  terminate 
0-8’s  Naval  career;  she  now  operated  in  a training  capacity 
at  the  sub  school.  New  London.  In  1924  she  sailed  for  duty 
in  Panama,  where  she  was  classified  a 2nd  line  submarine 
25  July  1924.  Reverting  to  a 1st  liner  on  6 June  1928  she  sailed 
from  New  London  in  February  1931  to  Philadelphia  and  de- 
commissioned there  27  May. 

The  imminence  of  World  War  II  sparked  the  recall  to 
service.  0-8  recommissioned  at  Philadelphia  28  April  1941.  In 
June  she  returned  to  Submarine  School,  New  London  to  train 
students  there  until  war’s  end. 

Departing  New  London  25  August  1945,  the  ship 
steamed  to  Portsmouth,  N.H.  and  decommissioned  there  11 
September  1945;  she  was  struck  from  the  Navy  Register  11 
October  1945  and  was  sold  to  John  J.  Duane  Co.  of  Quincy  4 
September  1946. 

0-9 

(SS-70:  dp.  520.6  (surf,  n.),  629  (subm.);  1.  172'4";  b.  18'M"; 

dr.  14'5";  s.  14  k.  (surf.),  10.5  k.  (subm.);  cpl.  29;  a.  1 3"; 
4 18"  tt.;  cl.  0-1) 

0-9  (SS-70)  was  laid  down  15  February  1917  at  Fore  River 
Shipbuilding  Co.,  Quincy,  Mass.;  launched  27  January  1918; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  Frederick  J.  Sherman;  and  commissioned 
27  July  1918,  Lt.  Oliver  M.  Read,  Jr.  in  command. 

During  the  final  months  of  World  War  I,  0-9  operated  on 
coastal  patrol  and  protected  the  Atlantic  coast  from  U-boats. 
She  departed  Newport  2 November  1918  for  European  waters, 
but  the  termination  of  hostilities  brought  the  20-sub  force 
back  to  the  United  States. 

After  the  war,  0-9  continued  in  Naval  service  and  trained 
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submarine  crews  at  the  sub  school  at  New  London.  Proceed- 
ing to  Coco  Solo,  C.Z.  in  1924,  the  boat  was  reclassified 
to  a 2nd  line  sub  during  her  year  there.  Returning  to  op- 
erate at  New  London,  0-9  reverted  to  a 1st  line  sub  6 June 
1928.  Sailing  up  to  Portsmouth,  N.H.  in  January  1930,  the  sub 
returned  to  New  London  in  March;  the  following  February, 
she  sailed  to  Philadelphia,  to  decommission  there  25  June  1931. 

Remaining  on  the  Naval  Register,  0-9  was  recalled  to 
training  service  as  U.S.  involvement  in  World  War  II  became 
more  imminent.  She  recommi.ssioned  at  Philadelphia  14  April 
1941  and  went  to  New  London  31  May.  0-9  was  to  see  but 
brief  pre-war  duty,  however. 

On  19  June,  0-9  departed  New  London  with  other  0-boats, 
for  tests  off  the  Isles  of  Shoals.  After  the  other  2 subs  had 
successfully  completed  their  tests  20  June,  0-9  submerged  at 
0738  to  conduct  deep  submergence  tests;  the  sub  did  not  sur- 
face thereafter  but  was  crushed  by  the  pressure  of  the  water 
402  feet  below.  The  sub  went  down  15  miles  off  Portsmouth, 
in  the  area  where  Squalus  had  been  lost. 

Rescue  ships  swung  into  action  immediately.  0-6,  0-10, 
Triton,  Falcon,  and  other  ships  searched  for  the  sub,  and 
divers  went  down  from  1300,  21  June  until  1143,  22  June. 
Divers  went  to  record  depths  for  salvage  operations  but  could 
stay  but  a brief  time  at  the  440'  depth ; salvage  operations  were 
cancelled  as  they  were  considered  too  risky.  The  boat  was 
declared  a total  loss  as  of  20  June  at  latitude  42-59-48  N, 
longitude  70-20-27  W.  On  22  June,  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
Knox  conducted  memorial  services  for  the  33  officers  and 
men  lost  on  the  boat. 

The  boat  was  struck  from  the  Navy  Register  23  October 
1941  and  remains  in  the  depths  off  Portsmouth. 

0-10 

(SS-71 : dp.  520.6  (surf,  n.),  629  (subm.);  1.  172'4";  b.  18'K": 

dr.  14'5";  s.  14  k.  (surf.),  10.5  k.  (subm.);  cpl.  29;  a.  1 3", 
4 18"  tt.;  cl.  0-1). 

0-10  was  laid  down  27  February  1917  by  the  Fore  River 
Shipbuilding  Co.,  Quincy,  Mass.;  launched  21  February  1918; 
sponsored  b^y  Mrs.  John  E.  Bailey;  and  commissioned  17 
August  1918,  Lt.  Sherwood  Picking  in  command. 

0-10  added  to  U.S.  efforts  in  World  War  I operating  out 
of  Philadelphia  on  coastal  patrol  against  U-boats  until  2 
November,  when  she  departed  Newport  with  other  subs 
for  service  in  European  waters.  The  Armistice  was  signed 
before  the  ships  reached  the  Azores,  however,  and  the  ships 
returned  to  the  United  States. 

In  1919,  0-10  joined  others  of  her  class  at  New  London 
to  train  sub  crews  at  the  submarine  school  there.  In  1924, 
0-10  steamed  to  Coco  Solo,  where  she  was  re-classified  as  a 
2nd  line  submarine  25  July  1924.  Returning  to  operations  at 
New  London,  she  reverted  to  1st  line  6 June  1928.  She  con- 
tinued at  New  London  until  January  1930,  when  she  sailed 
north  to  Portsmouth,  N.H.  returning  to  New  London  in 
February.  She  continued  training  duties  until  February  1931, 
when  she  sailed  to  Philadelphia,  decommissioning  there  25 
June. 

With  the  approach  of  U.S.  involvement  in  World  War  II, 
there  was  a recognized  need  for  numerous  training  subs.  0-10 
recommissioned  at  Philadelphia  10  March  1941  and  went  to 
New  London  in  May.  She  departed  on  a trial  run  to  Ports- 
mouth, N.H.,  19  June  1941,  the  day  before  0-9  failed  to  return. 
0-10  joined  in  the  search  for  her  sister  ship  but  found  no  trace 
of  her.  At  1655  on  22  June,  Triton,  with  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
Knox  on  board,  fired  a 21-guii  salute  for  the  crew  lost  on  the 
ill-fated  sub. 

Returning  to  New  London,  0-10  trained  crews  there  until 
war’s  end.  She  then  sailed  to  Portsmouth,  N.H.  and  de- 
commissioned there  10  September  1945.  Struck  from  the  Navy 
Register  11  October  1945,  she  was  sold  to  John  J.  Duane  Co. 
of  Quincy  21  August  1946. 

0-11 

(SS-72;  dp.  491  (surf.),  566  (subm.);  1.  175';  b.  16'7";  dr. 

13'11";  s.  14  k.  (surf.),  11  k.  (subm.);  cpl.  29;  a.  1 3",  4 
18"  tt.;  cl.  0-11). 

0-11  (SS-72)  was  laid  down  6 March  1916  by  the  Lake  Tor- 
pedo Boat  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn.;  launched  29  October  1917; 


sponsored  by  Mrs.  Bernard  M.  Baruch;  and  commissioned  at 
New  York  19  October  1918,  Lt.  Comdr.  F.  W.  Scanland  in 
command. 

Commissioned  too  late  for  World  War  I service,  0-11 
joined  other  boats  of  her  class  at  Cape  May,  N.J.  in  1919.  On 
20  September  1919,  she  was  placed  in  commission,  in  reserve 
at  Cape  May  and  steamed  to  Philadelphia  in  October; 
workmen  at  Philadelphia  spent  months  working  on  the  boat 
before  she  departed  for  Coco  Solo. 

The  arrival  of  a sub  squadron  at  Coco  Solo  in  1913  had 
demonstrated  the  usefulness  of  the  boats;  the  base  continued 
as  a distant  submarine  overhaul  and  testing  area  into  the 
1920s.  0-11  reported  there  in  1922;  after  deck  crews  had 
brought  her  up  to  prime  efficiency,  she  took  several  test  dives 
off  Panama  in  spring  1923.  In  October,  she  sailed  to 
Philadelphia. 

0-11  decommissioned  at  Philadelphia  21  June  1924  and  was 
turned  over  to  the  Commandant,  Navy  Yard,  Philadelphia. 
Struck  from  the  Navy  Register  9 May  1930,  the  boat  was 
sold  in  July  1930. 

0-12 

(SS-73:  dp.  491  (surf.),  566  (subm.);  1.  175';  b.  16'7";  dr. 

13'11";  s.  14  k.  (surf.),  11  k.  (subm.);  cpl.  29;  a.  1 3", 
4 18"  tt.  cl.  0-11). 

0-12  (SS-73)  was  laid  down  6 March  1916  by  the  Lake 
Torpedo  Boat  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn.;  launched  29  September 
1917;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Homer  S.  Cummings;  and  com- 
missioned 18  October  1918,  Lt.  Comdr.  J.  E.  Austin  in 
command. 

Submarine  0-12  spent  much  of  her  career  as  a unit  of 
submarine  Division  1,  based  at  Coco  Solo,  Panama  Canal 
Zone.  In  1921  she  was  awarded  a Battle  Efficiency  Pennant 
and  trophy  for  gunnery  (gun  and  torpedo).  She  decom- 
missioned 17  June  1924  and  was  placed  in  reserve  at  the 
Philadephia  Navy  Yard. 

Struck  from  the  Naval  Register  29  July  1930,  she  trans- 
ferred to  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  for  conversion 
by  the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard  for  use  on  the  Sir  Hubert 
Wilkins  Arctic  Expedition  of  geophysical  investigation. 

After  use  by  Lake  and  Dannenhower,  Inc.  of  Bridgeport, 
Conn,  for  the  Wilkins-Ellsworth  Artie  Expedition,  during 
which  the  submarine  bore  the  name  “Nautilus,”  0-12  was 
returned  to  the  Navy  Department.  She  was  sunk  20  November 
1931  in  a Norwegian  fjord. 

0-13 

(SS-74:  dp.  491  (surf.),  566  (subm.);  1.  175';  b.  16'7";  dr. 

13'11";  s.  14  k.  (surf.),  11  k.  (subm.);  cpl.  29;  a.  1 3",  4 
18"  tt.;  cl.  0-11). 

0-13  (SS-74)  was  laid  down  by  Lake  Torpedo  Boat  Co., 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  6 March  1916;  launched  27  December 
1917;  sponsored  by  Miss  Margaret  Arietta  Adams;  and 
commissioned  at  New  York  27  November  1918,  Lt.  Comdr. 
Earl  R.  Morrissey  in  command. 

Prior  to  her  commissioning,  0-13  rammed  and  sank  Mary 
Alice,  a section  patrol  boat  accompanying  the  recently 
completed  submarine  during  her  submerged  trials  in  Long  Is- 
land Sound,  5 October  1918.  0-13  struck  and  holed  the 
patrol  ship  amidships;  although  Mary  Alice  sank  within 
minutes,  0-13  rescued  her  crew. 

0-13  operated  along  the  coast  of  New  Jersey  and  New 
York  until  8 October  1919  when  she  arrived  Philadelphia 
Navy  Yard  for  a five-month  overhaul.  After  returning  to 
Cape  May,  N.J.,  8 March  1920,  she  departed  1 April  for  duty 
in  the  Caribbean.  Steaming  via  Key  West,  Fla.,  and  Havana, 
Cuba,  she  arrived  Coco  Solo,  Canal  Zone,  30  April. 

For  over  three  years  0-13  operated  out  of  the  Submarine 
Base  at  Coco  Solo  both  in  the  Caribbean  and  in  the  Pacific. 
Cruises  sent  her  to  ports  in  Colombia,  Ecuador,  and  Peru 
while  assigned  to  Submarine  Division  10.  Thence,  she  sailed 
15  October  1923  for  the  United  States,  arriving  Philadelphia 
8 November.  0-13  decommissioned  there  11  June  1924  and 
was  placed  in  reserve.  Her  name  was  struck  from  the  Navy 
List  9 May  1930,  and  her  hull  was  sold  for  scrap  30  July  1930. 
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0-14 

(SS-75:  dp.  491  (surf.),  566  (subm.);  1.  175';  b.  16'7";  dr. 

13'11";  s.  14  k.  (surf.),  11  k.  (subm.);  cpl.  29;  a.  1 3",  4 
18"  tt.;  cl.  0-11). 

0-14  (SS-75)  was  laid  down  6 July  1916  at  California 
Shipbuilding  Co.,  Long  Beach,  Calif.;  launched  6 May  1918; 
sponsored  by  Miss  Eleanor  N.  Hatch;  and  commissioned  1 
October  1918,  Lt.  R.  E.  Schuirmann  in  command. 

One  of  many  “N”  and  “O”  class  boats  building  just  prior 
to  U.S.  entry  into  World  War  I,  0-14  commissioned  too  late 
for  World  War  I service,  but  reported  to  Cape  May,  N.J.  in 
1919.  In  September,  she  was  placed  in  commission,  in  reserve, 
at  Cape  May.  In  October  she  proceeded  to  Philadelphia  for 
fitting  out. 

In  1922,  0-14  was  based  at  Coco  Solo,  C.Z.;  on  26  January, 
she  sailed  to  Guacanayabo  Bay,  Cuba  on  a trial  run.  At 
Guantanamo  Bay  in  February,  she  operated  in  formation  in 
and  around  the  Virgin  Islands  in  March,  before  returning  to 
Coco  Solo.  In  May,  0-U  with  0-16  and  0-16  resumed 
diving  operations,  which  continued  into  1923  as  SubDiv  10 
conducted  diving  tactical  operations.  In  November,  0-14 
proceeded  to  Philadelphia. 

Decommissioning  17  June  1924,  0-14  was  turned  over  to 
the  Commandant,  Navy  Yard,  Philadelphia.  Struck  from  the 
Navy  Register  9 May  1930,  the  boat  was  scrapped  in  accord- 
ance with  the  London  Naval  Treaty  30  July  1930. 

0-15 

(SS-76:  dp.  491  (surf.),  566  (subm.);  1.  175';  b.  16'7";  dr. 

13'11";  s.  14  k.  (surf.),  11  k.  (subm.);  cpl.  29;  a.  4 18"  tt., 
1 3";  cl.  0-11). 

0-15  (SS-76)  was  laid  down  21  September  1916  by  Cali- 
fornia Shipbuilding  Co.,  Long  Beach,  Calif.;  launched  12 
February  1918;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  J.  J.  Murphy;  and  com- 
missioned 27  August  1918,  Lt.  C.  K.  Martin,  in  command. 

Commissioning  during  the  final  months  of  World  War  I, 
0-15  saw  brief  war-time  service,  on  patrol  along  the  Atlantic 
coast.  After  the  war,  she  reported  to  Philadelphia,  where 
machinists  and  electricians  worked  on  her  until  20  September 
1919,  when  she  was  reduced  to  in  commission  in  reserve  at 
Cape  May,  N.J.  She  departed  Philadelphia  in  April  1920  and 
proceeded,  via  Jamaica,  to  Coco  Solo,  C.Z.,  where  she  under- 
went overhaul  and  conducted  experimental  tests.  Conducting 
training  cruises,  she  operated  in  and  around  Cuba  and  the 
Virgin  Islands  early  in  1922  and  returned  to  Coco  Solo  in  April. 

0-16  reported  to  Philadelphia  in  November  1923  and 


decommissioned  there  11  June  1924.  Struck  from  the  Navy 
Register  9 May  1930,  she  was  scrapped,  under  terms  of  the 
London  Naval  Treaty  30  July  1930. 

0-16 

(SS-77:  dp.  491  (surf.),  566  (subm.);  1.  175';  b.  16'7";  dr. 

13'11";  s.  14  k.  (surf.),  11  k.  (subm.);  cpl.  29;  a.  1 3",  4 
18"  tt.;  cl.  0-11). 

0-16  (SS-77)  was  laid  down  7 October  1916  by  California 
Shipbuilding  Co.,  Long  Beach,  Calif.;  launched  9 February 
1918;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  I.  H.  Mayfield;  and  commissioned  1 
August  1918,  Lt.  W.  M.  Quigley,  in  command. 

Commissioning  during  the  final  months  of  World  War  I, 
0-16  had  little  war-time  duty.  After  the  war  she  reported  to 
Cape  May,  N.J.,  where  she  went  into  dry-dock  20 
September  1919.  In  October  the  boat  sailed  to  PMadelphia, 
where  a dangerous  fire  in  her  superstructure  29  December, 
was  brought  under  control  before  it  did  major  damage. 

In  1922,  0-16  was  stationed  at  Coco  Solo,  C.Z.,  for  diving 
tests  and  maneuvers.  She  cruised  in  formation  with  0-12, 
0-14,  0-16,  and  Bushnell  to  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba,  26 
January,  and  continued  maneuvers  in  and  around  the  Virgin 
Islands.  In  April  she  returned  to  Coco  Solo,  where  electricians 
and  engineers  put  her  in  prime  condition. 

In  November  1923,  0-16  sailed  to  Philadelphia,  where  she 
decommissioned  21  June  1924  and  was  turned  over  to  the 
Commandant,  Navy  Yard,  Philadelphia.  Struck  from  the 
Navy  Register  9 May  1930,  the  boat  was  scrapped  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  London  Naval  Treaty  30  July  1930. 

O.  H.  Lee 

A shortened  form  of  merchant  name  Oliver  H.  Lee  often  used 
officially  during  the  Civil  War. 


During  service  in  the  Union  Navy  in  the  Civil  War,  schoo- 
ner Oliver  H.  Lee  (q.v.)  was  often  called  0.  H.  Lee. 

O.  M.  Pettit 

A shortened  version  of  a former  name. 

(SwStr:  t.  165;  1.  106';  b.  28'4";  dph.  7';  dr.  6';  s.  8 k.;  a.  1 
30-pdr.,  1 20-pdr.  P.r.) 

Oliver  M.  Pettit,  a wooden  side  wheel  steamer  built  in  1857 
at  Williamsburg,  N.Y.,  was  purchased  by  the  Navy  at  New 


tz: 


USS  0-16  (SS-77)  a Lake  designed  submarine  in  her  World  War  I paint  job. 
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York  City  17  August  1861,  and  commissioned  at  New  York 
Navy  Yard  4 October  1861,  as  0.  M.  Pettit,  Acting  Master 
A.  S.  Gardner  in  command. 

After  serving  as  a tug  at  the  New  York  Navy  Yard,  the  side- 
wheeler joined  the  South  Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron  early 
in  1862,  and  performed  similar  services  at  Port  Royal,  S.C. 

After  the  Civil  War,  0.  M.  Pettit  was  sold  at  Bay  Pomt,  S.C., 
2 September  1865  to  J.  W.  Walcott,  and  was  abandoned  in 
1879. 

Oahu 

Oahu  is  the  third  largest  island  in  the  Hawaiian  chain  on 
which  Honolulu,  the  capital  of  Hawaii  is  located. 

I 

(PR-36:  dp.  450  t.;  1.  191'1";  b.  28'1";  dr.  5'3";  s.  15  k.; 
cpl.  55;  a.  2 3") 

The  first  Oahu  (PR-36),  a Yangtze  River  gunboat,  was 
laid  down  by  Kiangnan  Dock  and  Engineering  Works, 
Shanghai,  China,  18  December  1926;  launched  as  PG-146  26 
November  1927;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Bryson  Bruce,  wife  of 
Comdr.  Bruce;  and  commissioned  22  October  1928,  Lt. 
Comdr.  A.  C.  Thomas  in  command. 

One  of  six  river  gunboats  built  for  use  on  the  Yangtze 
Kiang  in  south  central  China,  Oahu  departed  Shanghai  on  her 
shakedown  cruise  3 November  1928,  proceeding  upriver  to 
Chungking,  1300  miles  inland,  stopping  at  the  open  treaty 
ports  enroute  and  returning  to  Shanghai  2 June  1929.  She  then 
operated  all  along  the  Yangtze  from  the  river’s  mouth  to 
Chungking  and  in  the  tributaries  in  protection  of  American 
lives  and  property  into  the  1930’s.  In  the  course  of  her  service 
with  the  Yangtze  Patrol  Force,  the  gunboat  convoyed  Ameri- 
can and  foreign  merchantmen  up  and  down  the  river,  supplied 
armed  guards  to  U.S.  and  British  river  craft,  landed  blue- 
jackets at  treaty  ports  threatened  by  unrest  and  evacuated 
foreign  nationals  in  times  of  danger. 

Beginning  in  1934,  Oahu  took  up  duty  as  station  ship  at 
various  Yangtze  ports  supplying  the  ever  increasing  river 
traffic  with  naval  armed  guard  detachments  on  a regular 
basis.  Serving  station  ship  duty  at  Ichang,  Chungking, 
Hankow,  Wuhu,  and  Nanking  into  1937,  the  gunboat  made 
intermittent  patrols  down  the  length  of  the  river  on  convoy 
duty  and  then  following  the  Japanese  invasion  of  China  in 
July,  served  as  escort  for  merchantmen  and  protected  Ameri- 
can neutrality  in  the  conflict.  Following  the  sinking  of  sister 
gunboat  Panay  off  Nanking  by  Japanese  planes  12  December 
1937,  Oahu  picked  up  the  survivors  and  carried  them  to 
Shanghai,  returning  to  the  scene  of  the  incident  to  conduct 
salvage  operations. 

As  the  Japaneses  campaign  in  China  grew,  the  gunboat  oper- 
ated only  on  the  lower  river  as  far  as  Wuhu  and  Hankow,  in 
addition  serving  as  station  ship  and  radio  relay  vessel  for 
American  offiicials  at  the  tempoary  U.S.  embassy  at  Nanking. 
Whenever  the  warship  attempted  to  cruise  the  river  on 
regular  patrol,  she  was  convoyed  by  Japanese  minesweepers 
that  kept  watch  on  her  movements  while  protecting  her  from 
attacks  by  their  planes.  Oahu  remained  as  station  ship  at 
ports  below  Hankow,  returning  to  the  latter  city  to  refit  and 
give  liberty  to  her  crew  until  late  in  November  1941  and  then, 
under  orders  of  Commander,  Asiatic  Fleet  departed  Shanghai 
for  the  Philippines  as  signs  of  approaching  war  with  Japan 
became  clearer. 

Following  a long  and  perilous  voyage  across  the  South 
China  Sea,  the  gunboat,  never  designed  for  open  sea  opera- 
tions, arrived  at  Manila  Bay  in  the  week  before  the  attack  on 
Pearl  Harbor.  When  war  began,  the  warship  operated  in  and 
around  Manila  Bay  and  Cavite  Navy  Yard  on  inshore  patrol 
and  in  support  of  U.S.-Filipino  forces  on  Bataan  until  after 
the  fall  of  that  peninsula  8 April  1942,  and  then  continued  to 
operate  about  the  island  fortress  of  Corregidor  until  sunk  by 
enemy  gunfire  5 May.  She  was  struck  from  the  Navy  List 
three  days  later. 

Oahu,  one  of  the  last  “old  China  hands”  that  never  saw 
the  land  she  served  so  well,  received  one  battle  star  for  World 
War  II  service. 

II 

(ARG-5:  dp.  4,023  (It.);  1.  441'6'';  b.  56'11”;  dr.  23';  s.  12  k.; 

cpl.  583;  a.  1 5",  3 3",  4 40mm.;  cl.  Luzon]  T.  EC2-S-C1.) 


The  second  Oahu  (ARG-5)  was  laid  down  as  Caleb  C. 
Wheeler,  MCV  hull  1782,  14  August  1943  by  the  Bethlehem- 
Fairfield  Shipyard,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. ; launched  9 Septem- 
ber 1943;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  O.  F.  Hurt;  acquired  by  the 
Navy  from  the  Maritime  Commission  15  September  1943; 
converted  by  the  Maryland  Drydock  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md.; 
and  commissioned  4 April  1944,  Comdr.  Clyde  Lovelace  in 
command. 

Following  a Chesapeake  Bay  shakedown,  the  repair  ship 
Oahu  departed  Hampton  Roads,  16  May  1944,  steaming 
south  and  then  west.  Transiting  the  Panama  Canal,  she 
headed  out  into  the  Pacific.  On  8 July  she  arrived  at  Eniwetok 
and  on  the  11th  began  repairing  the  damaged  vessels  of  the 
Pacific  Fleet. 

Oahu  remained  based  at  Eniwetok  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  next  eight  months.  There  she  kept  Allied  vessels,  naval 
and  merchant,  in  trim  and  prepared  them  for  the  Philippine 
and  Iwo  Jima  operations.  Moving  forward  to  Ulithi  at  the 
end  of  February,  1945,  she  serviced  the  ships  gathering  for  the 
invasion  of  Okinawa  during  March  and  then  returned  to  the 
Marshalls.  Oahu  continued  her  work  at  Eniwetok  until  6 
December  when  she  got  underway  for  the  United  States. 

Arriving  at  San  Pedro  25  December,  Oahu,  having  repaired 
over  two  thousand  ships  during  the  war,  was  ordered  to  San 
Diego  to  complete  repair  and  preinactivation  work  on  vessels 
going  into  mothballs.  On  22  November  she  herself  was 
ordered  inactivated,  and  decommissioned  in  January  1947. 
She  was  berthed  at  San  Diego  as  a unit  of  the  Pacific  Reserve 
Fleet  until  transferred  in  July  1963  to  the  Maritime  Admin- 
istration and  laid  up  at  Suisan  Bay.  She  remains  there  as  a 
unit  of  the  National  Defense  Reserve  Fleet  in  1970. 

Oahu  (AGR-5)  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Oak  Hill 

The  home  of  President  James  Monroe  located  in  Loudon 
County,  Va. 

(LSD-7;  dp.  4,490;  1.  457'9”;  b.  72'2”;  dr.  18';  s.  15.4  k.;  cpl. 

326;  a.  1 5'',  10  40mm.;  cl.  Ashland) 

Oak  Hill  (LSD-7),  originally  designated  APM-7,  was  laid 
down  by  the  Moore  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Oakland,  Calif.,  9 March 
1943;  launched  25  June  1943;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Robert  E. 
Garrels;  and  commissioned  5 January  1944,  Comdr.  Carl  A. 
Peterson  in  command. 

Following  shakedown  and  amphibious  training  off  southern 
California,  Oak  Hill,  designed  to  serve  as  a cargo  and  trans- 
port type  amphibious  ship  and  as  a floating  dry  dock,  ferried 
cargo  between  the  west  coast  and  Hawaii.  In  early  May  she 
engaged  in  rehearsals  for  operation  “Forager”,  the  thrust  into 
the  Marianas,  and,  at  the  end  of  the  month,  sailed  west  in 
T.G.  52.16.  With  tank  bearing  LCMs  and  troops  of  the  2nd 
Marine  Division  on  board,  she  arrived  in  transport  area  off 
Saipan  early  on  15  June.  Her  boats  soon  away  and  headed 
for  the  beachhead,  the  LSD  took  up  repair  duties,  working  on 
LCMs,  LCVPs  and  LCTs  until  the  22nd.  She  then  headed 
back  to  Pearl  Harbor  to  resume  shuttling  cargo  and  landing 
craft  between  Hawaii  and  the  west  coast. 

On  12  August,  Oak  Hill,  with  tanks  and  soldiers  of  the 
710th  Tank  Battalion  embarked,  headed  west  again.  Following 
rehearsals  for  the  Palau  operation  at  Guadalcanal,  she  was 
off  Babelthaup  by  15  September.  There  she  feinted  toward 
Namai  Bay,  then  proceeded  to  Anguar,  sent  her  tank  laden 
LCTs  in,  and  again  repaired  landing  craft.  Departing  the 
Palaus  on  the  21st,  she  moved  to  Ulithi,  thence  proceeded  to 
New  Guinea  arriving  at  Humboldt  Bay  on  the  29th  to  prepare 
for  the  invasion  of  the  Philippines. 

On  20  October  Oak  Hill  stood  off  Leyte  and  launched 
LTMs  and  LVTs  carrying  1st  Cavalry  Division  units  toward 
White  beach.  For  the  next  two  months  she  carried  rein- 
forcements from  New  Guinea  to  Leyte  and  then,  on  Christmas 
Day,  arrived  at  Morotai  to  prepare  for  the  Lingayen  Gulf 
offensive.  Departing  the  28th,  she  proceeded  to  Sansapor, 
thence,  on  1 January  1945,  to  the  Philippines.  On  the  9th  she 
dispatched  LCTs  and  LCVPs  to  the  Luzon  beachhead,  then 
withdrew  to  Leyte  to  begin  ferrying  reinforcements  from  there, 
and  from  Morotai,  to  the  assault  area. 

Sailing  to  the  Solomons  on  2 February,  Oak  Hill  rehearsed 
with  units  of  the  1st  Marine  Division  for  her  next  operation. 
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USS  Oak  Hill  (LSD-7)  off  the  coast  of  Oahu,  Hawaii,  8 Sept.  1967. 


the  Okinawa  campaign.  On  1 April,  she  arrived  in  transport 
area  Baker,  lowered  her  LCMs  for  the  assault  on  Blue  Beach, 
and  then  began  repairing  landing  craft.  Through  the  end  of 
May,  she  remained  in  the  Hagushi  area  for  repair  duties. 
Then  she  transported  Marines  and  tanks  to  Iheya  Shima  and 
to  Aguni  Shima  before  steaming  back  to  Leyte,  10  June. 

For  the  remainder  of  the  war.  Oak  Hill  transported  men 
and  equipment  from  the  central  Pacific  to  the  Philippines  and 
Okinawa.  Post-war  duties  at  Jinsen,  Korea,  and  Tsingtao, 
China,  occupied  the  remainder  of  her  tour  in  the  Far  East. 
In  February  1946  she  got  underway  for  the  United  States 
and  on  17  March  1947  she  decommissioned  and  was  berthed 
at  San  Diego  as  a unit  of  the  Pacific  Reserve  Fleet. 

After  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  Korea,  Oak  Hill  recom- 
missioned at  San  Diego  26  January  1951.  Assigned  to  the 
Pacific  Fleet,  she  participated  in  operation  “Blue  Jay”,  in 
Arctic  waters,  in  the  late  summer  months  of  1951,  and, 
between  May  and  December  1952,  took  part  in  the  atomic  and 
hydrogen  bomb  tests  in  the  Marshalls.  Following  that  duty 
she  was  transferred  to  the  Atlantic  Fleet  and  homeported  at 
Norfolk. 

In  January  1955  Oak  Hill  returned  to  San  Diego  and  Pacific 
Fleet  duty,  departing  for  her  first  regular  WestPac  deploy- 
ment 31  March.  During  her  1958  WestPac  tour  she  supplied 
Nationalist  Chinese  offshore  islands  as  they  withstood  shelling 
by  Chinese  Communist  guns.  Since  1965,  her  annual  western 
Pacific  deployments  have  taken  her  to  South  East  Asia  where 
she  has  supported  Naval  operations  in  strife  torn  South  Viet 
Nam.  Operating  primarily  in  the  Da  Nang — Cam  Ranh  Bay 
areas,  she  has  performed  assignments  as  far  south  as  the 
Mekong  Delta  and  visited  ports  in  Thailand,  Taiwan,  and 
Japan  as  well  as  in  the  Philippines. 

Oak  Hill  (LSD-7)  earned  five  battle  stars  during  World 
War  II. 

Oak  Ridge 

An  early  atomic  development  site  in  Tennessee. 

(ARD-19:  dp.  6,800;  1.  491'8";  b.  81';  dr.  33'3";  a.  2 40mm., 
2 20mm.;  cl.  ARD-12) 

ARD-19  was  built  in  1943-44  by  the  Pacific  Bridge  Co., 
Alameda,  Calif.,  and  was  accepted  and  commissioned  22 
March  1944,  Lt.  Comdr.  P.  D’Jurhuus  in  command. 

Following  commissioning,  ARD-19,  a one-piece  steel 
floating  dry  dock  suitable  for  docking  destroyers,  submarines 


and  landing  craft,  began  her  journey  west  to  join  ServRon  10. 
Self-propelled  but  unable  to  cross  the  ocean  under  her  own 
power,  she  was  towed,  in  stages  across  the  Pacific.  While  in 
transit  she  was  used  as  a van  to  help  move  the  service  squadron 
forward  and  at  the  end  of  August  arrived  at  Seeadler  Harbor 
carrying  a YTL,  2 pontoon  crane  barges,  and  20  LCMs  and 
LCVPs.  From  Manus  ServRon  10  provided  the  logistic  sup- 
port for  the  Palau  offensive,  then  moved  itself  forward  to 
Ulithi  and  Kossol  Roads.  The  Leyte  landings  soon  followed 
and  the  repair  facilities  were  moved  up  to  San  Pedro  Bay. 

On  27  November  ARD-19  was  moored  in  that  bay  with 
Ross  (DD-563)  in  dock  undergoing  repairs.  Shortly  before 
noon  the  Japanese  launched  an  air  attack.  A “Tojo”  fighter 
crashed  into  the  drydock,  passed  through  the  starboard 
wingwall  of  the  dock,  and  caused  gasoline  fed  flames  to 
encompass  the  dock  basin  deck,  searing  Ross  as  they  spread. 
As  the  fire  was  being  contained  another  Japanese  fighter 
commenced  a strafing  run,  but  was  splashed  by  gunfire  from 
the  ARD,  Ross,  and  LST-666.  Heavy  damage  kept  the  ARD 
busy  on  self-repairs  for  only  a brief  time.  She  soon  resumed  her 
drydocking  and  repair  role,  and  continued  that  service,  at 
Subic  Bay,  Luzon,  until  after  the  end  of  World  War  II. 

In  1948,  ARD-19  was  towed  back  across  the  Pacific  and  on 
29  October  she  reported  for  duty  with  the  Pacific  Reserve  Fleet 
at  Long  Beach.  For  the  next  six  months  she  operated  under 
that  command  and  ServRon  1,  carrying  district  craft  to 
various  berthing  areas  on  the  west  coast.  In  March  1949 
she  carried  YFN-599  to  Puget  Sound,  took  on  cranes  and  got 
underway,  in  tow  , for  the  Panama  Canal  Zone.  From  the 
Canal  Zone  she  continued  on  to  Orange,  Tex.,  with  more 
district  craft  in  her  dock  basin.  Arriving  10  June,  she  continued 
her  ferry  service  until  decommissioned  and  a.ssigned  to  the 
Texas  Group,  Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet  for  berthing,  30  Septem- 
ber 1949. 

Thirteen  years  later,  September  1962,  ARD-19  was  brought 
out  of  reserve  and  taken  to  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  where  she  was 
converted,  by  the  Gibbs  Shipyards  to  a fleet  ballistic  missile 
submarine  drydock.  Her  length  increased  to  536'1"  and  her 
displacement  to  9,700  tons,  she  became  the  first  mobile  single 
unit  capable  of  such  docking.  She  was  than  named,  redes- 
ignated, and  recommissioned  as  Oak  Ridge  (ARDM-1),  1 
October  1963.  Further  changes,  such  as  the  replacement  of  2 
ten  ton  cranes  with  2 twenty-five  ton  cranes,  kept  her  at 
Norfolk  until  4 June  1964  when  she  was  taken  under  tow  by 
Atakapa  to  begin  the  long  journey  to  her  homeport  of  Rota, 
Spain.  With  Mahoa  (YTM-519)  in  her  dock  basin,  she  arrived 
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at  Rota  22  days  later  and  commenced  providing  the  services, 
to  Polaris  submarines  and  others  as  required,  which  she  has 
continued  into  1970. 

ARD-19  received  1 battle  star  for  World  War  II  Service. 

Oakland 

A city  in  California  on  the  eastern  shore  of  San  Francisco 
Bay. 


(ScStr:  dp.  12,000  (n.);  1.  416'6";  b.  53';  dr.  26'5";  s.  10.5  k.; 
cpl.  90;  a.  1 3",  1 4") 

Oakland  (2847),  ex-War  Breeze  of  the  Cunard  Line,  was 
built  by  Moore  and  Scott,  Oakland,  Calif. ; launched  14  March 
1918;  taken  over  by  the  U.S.  Shipping  Board;  commissioned 
and  assigned  to  the  N.O.T.S.  on  3 June  at  San  Francisco, 
Lt.  Comdr.  A.  A.  Langkilde,  USNRF,  in  command. 

Following  the  dehvery  of  a cargo  of  flour  at  New  York  in 
July,  OaA:tori.d  made  two  Atlantic  crossings  with  mixed  cargos: 
one  from  Norfolk,  Va.  to  Genoa  in  September  and  returning  to 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  21  January  1919,  and  a second  to  Palermo  in 
March  returning  to  New  York  1 May. 

Oakland  decommissioned  13  May  1919  and  was  returned  to 
U.S.S.B.  the  same  day.  She  remained  in  U.S.S.B.  custody 
until  abandoned  in  1933. 

II 

(CL-95;  dp.  6,000;  1.  541';  b.  53';  dr.  26'6";  s.  31.8  k.;  cpl. 

802;  a.  12  5",  8 40mm,  16  20mm,  6 21"  tt;  cl.  Oakland) 

Oakland  (CL-95)  was  laid  down  by  Bethlehem  Steel  Co., 
San  Francisco,  Cahf.,  15  July  1941;  launched  23  October  1942; 
sponsored  by  Dr.  Aurelia  H.  Reinhardt;  and  commissioned 
17  July  1943,  Capt.  William  K.  Phillips  in  command. 

Following  a shakedown  and  training  cruise  off  San  Diego 
in  the  summer  of  1943,  Oakland  sailed  for  Pearl  Harbor 
arriving  3 November.  Joining  with  three  heavy  cruisers  and 
two  destroyers,  she  linked  up  with  carrier  Task  Group  50.3 
near  Funafuti  in  the  Ellice  Islands  to  help  pave  the  way  for 
operation  “Galvanic”,  the  amphibious  push  into  the  Gilberts. 
The  carriers  launched  initial  air  strikes  19  November,  and  in 
retaliation,  a wave  of  Japanese  torpedo-bombers  attacked  the 
formation  on  the  afternoon  of  the  20th.  Oakland  scored  two 
kills  and  two  assists  in  beating  off  the  raiders. 

On  26  November  northeast  of  the  Marshall  Islands,  Oakland 
again  fought  off  strong  coordinated  torpedo  plane  attacks. 
At  2332  on  4 December  a torpedo  tore  into  the  side  of  Lexing- 


ton (CV-16)  and  Oakland  covered  her  slow  withdrawal,  arriving 
Pearl  Harbor  9 December. 

Oakland  departed  Pearl  Harbor  16  January  1944  with  the 
carriers  of  TG  58.1  headed  for  the  Marshalls.  The  task  group 
launched  strikes  against  Maloelap  on  29  January  and  against 
Kwajalein  on  the  30th.  An  amphibious  assault  was  made  on 
Kwajalein  1 February.  Oakland  with  her  carriers  supported 
American  operations  ashore  until  they  entered  Majuro  Lagoon 
on  4 February. 

Weighing  anchor  12  February,  the  ships  of  TG  58.1  sailed 
from  Majuro  and  launched  air  strikes  against  Truk  16  and 
17  February,  greatly  damaging  the  important  Japanese 
naval  base  there. 

Then,  despite  a night-long  series  of  Japanese  aerial  attacks, 
21-22  February,  to  hit  the  Marianas  with  damaging  blows, 
Oakland’s  gunners  bagged  two  more  enemy  planes  and  assisted 
in  splashing  two  others  before  returning  to  Majuro. 

Oakland  sortied  with  TG  58.1  7 March,  bound  for  Espiritu 
Santo  in  the  New  Hebrides.  The  group  skirted  the  Solomons 
and  covered  the  occupation  of  Emirau  Island,  north  of  New 
Britain,  on  the  20th.  On  the  27th,  the  task  group  swept  on  to 
the  western  Carolines.  Heavy  air  attacks  greeted  the  carriers, 
but  Oakland  and  her  partners  in  the  screen  beat  them  off 
before  any  damage  was  incurred.  They  pounded  Palau  on  30 
March,  Yap  on  the  31st  and  Woleai  1 April,  before  returning 
to  Majuro  on  the  6th  April. 

Through  April  the  group  carried  out  similar  operations  at 
Wake  and  Sawar.  They  again  hammered  Truk  on  the  29th 
and  the  30th,  as  well  as  hitting  Satawan  on  the  later  date. 
Allied  surface  and  aerial  bombardment  battered  Ponape  on 
1 May,  before  Oakland  retired  to  Kwajalein  on  4 May. 

Following  antiaircraft  training,  Oakland  helped  to  attack 
Guam  11  June,  then  steamed  north  to  hit  the  Volcano  and 
Bonin  Islands  by  the  14th. 

West  of  the  embattled  Marianas,  Task  Force  58  sped  to 
intercept  a large  Japanese  surface  force  approaching  from  the 
Philippines.  In  the  ensuing  Battle  of  the  Philippine  Sea,  the 
famed  “Turkey  Shoot”  took  place  as  the  U.S.  carrier  planes 
decimated  the  trained  air  groups  of  three  Japanese  carrier 
divisions,  almost  eliminating  Japanese  naval  aviation. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  battle,  as  darkness  was  creeping 
in,  the  returning  American  pilots  were  scanning  the  sea 
for  their  carriers.  Admiral  Mitscher,  on  the  bridge  of  his 
Flagship,  concerned  about  his  men,  gave  the  order  to  “Turn 
on  the  lights”.  In  response,  Oakland’s  36-inch  search-lights 
were  flicked  on  helping  to  light  up  the  Philippine  Sea  hke  a 
motion  picture  premiere. 

TG  58.1  next  struck  at  Pagan  on  23  June  and  Iwo  Jima 
the  24th.  On  the  27th  the  units  gathered  at  Eniwetok  Atoll  for 


USS  Oakland  (CL-95)  in  Leyte  Gulf,  July  1945. 
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replenishment  and  on  the  30th  nosed  northwest  to  the  Bonins. 
The  group  delivered  a withering  air-sea  bombardment 
against  Iwo  and  Chichi  Jima  3 and  4 July,  and  by  the  5th 
was  speeding  south  for  a return  engagement  in  the  Marianas. 

The  carriers  then  began  launching  on  7 July  a series  of 
alternating  strikes  against  Guam  and  Rota.  Oakland  and 
Helm  (DD-388)  teamed  up  to  recover  downed  pilots  off 
Guam,  and  fired  at  targets  on  Orote  Peninsula. 

At  0800  4 August  search  planes  reported  a Japanese  convoy 
zig-zagging  out  of  Chichi  Jima  Bonin  Islands.  Two  hours  later, 
the  carriers’  planes  reported  they  were  attacking  enemy 
vessels.  A Naval  assault  team  was  quickly  formed,  consisting 
of  the  hght  cruisers  Oakland,  Santa  Fe  (CL-60),  Mobile 
(CL-63)  and  Biloxi  (CL-80),  plus  Destroyer  Division  91. 

Detached  from  the  task  group  at  1241,  the  killer  band 
raced  at  30  knots  between  Ototo  and  Yome  Jima  and  arrived 
on  the  scene  at  about  1730.  The  destroyers  formed  an  attack 
group  ahead  of  the  cruisers  and,  at  1845,  sank  a small  oiler. 
Another  straggler  from  the  convoy,  later  identified  as  the 
destroyer  Matsu,  was  sighted  at  1924  and  subsequently  sunk. 

At  2145  Oakland  and  company  contacted  a 7500-ton  supply 
ship  and  sank  her,  before  turning  south  to  rake  Chichi  Jima. 
Oakland  made  three  runs  shelling  shipping  in  Chichi’s  harbor 
of  Funtami  Ko,  and  helped  to  silence  an  irksome  shore  battery 
before  she  retired  at  1119  on  5 August.  Several  Japanese 
ships  had  been  sunk,  a seaplane  base  damaged,  and  fires 
started  among  the  wharves  and  warehouses. 

From  6 to  8 September,  Oakland’s  task  group  hit  the  Palau 
Islands,  Peleliu  being  the  main  target.  On  the  evening  of  the 
8th  they  steamed  west  to  raid  enemy  airfields  in  the  Philip- 
pines through  the  22nd. 

On  6 October,  Oakland  departed  Ulithi  shepherding  her  own 
carriers  toward  the  Ryukyus  and  hit  Okinawa  on  the  10th. 
They  attacked  installations  on  Formosa  and  the  Pescadores 
12  October  and,  at  1835,  as  they  were  withdrawing,  fought 
off  Japanese  air  counter  attack. 

They  hit  Formosa  again  on  13  October,  and  again  the 
Imperial  Air  Force  lashed  out  in  full  fury  as  the  task  force 
withdrew  at  nightfall.  Oakland  assisted  in  turning  back  the 
aerial  opponents  but,  at  1835,  Canberra  (CA-70)  in  TG  38.1 
was  damaged  by  a torpedo,  and  on  the  14th  Houston  (CL-81), 
received  a torpedo  hit.  Oakland  then  covered  the  withdraw! 
of  the  two  hit  ships,  before  participating  in  the  strikes  against 
Luzon  17-19  October  and  supporting  the  landings  on  Leyte 
the  20th. 

Enroute  to  Ulithi  on  the  24th,  Oakland  received  orders  to 
backtrack  at  once  to  help  stop  the  Japanese  Fleet  which  was 
converging  on  Leyte  Gulf.  By  the  time  she  arrived  on  the 
scene  the  enemy  had  been  repulsed,  and  the  carriers  began 
long  range  strikes  against  the  retreating  enemy.  The  Battle 
for  Leyte  Gulf  wrote  a fiery  finis  to  the  Imperial  Navy  as  an 
effective  fighting  force. 

During  November  and  December,  Oakland  operated  with 
various  task  groups  of  TF  38  supporting  the  Philippine 
hberation  campaign.  On  18  December  she  rode  out  a raging 
typhoon  in  the  Phihppine  Sea  escaping  serious  damage. 

Oakland  returned  to  San  Francisco  11  January  1945.  She 
remained  for  repairs  and  trial  runs  until  sailing  for  Hawaii 
4 March.  Arriving  Pearl  Harbor  on  the  9th,  Oakland  began 
additional  training  south  of  Oahu.  She  received  movement 
orders  on  the  14th  and  sailed  for  Ulithi,  the  staging  area 
for  Okinawa. 

Reaching  Ulithi  30  March,  she  sailed  again  with  other  units 
the  following  day.  On  tap  was  the  most  ambitious  amphibious 
assault  of  the  Pacific  war.  On  2 April  the  group  separated,  Oak- 
land going  ahead  to  join  TG  58.4.  For  five  days  she  engaged  in 
hitting  Sakashima  Gunto  in  the  southern  Nansei  Shoto  and 
then  proceeded  to  Okinawa. 

On  10  April  Oakland  was  reassigned  to  TG  58.3  for  the 
remainer  of  the  Okinawa  campaign.  She  came  under  air 
attack  again  on  11  April  with  her  AA  gunners  splashing  a dive 
bomber. 

With  other  groups  of  TF  58,  Oakland  moved  northward  on 
15  April  to  launch  strikes  against  airfields  at  Kyushu.  Enemy 
planes  tried  time  and  again  to  pierce  the  task  force’s  protective 
fighter  umbrella.  Twice  Oakland’s  guns  cut  loose,  aiding  in  the 
destruction  of  one  “Frances”  and  driving  off  another. 

Okinawan  defenses  were  struck  again  on  the  17th.  Kami- 
kazes evaded  the  combat  air  patrol  in  the  morning  and  Oakland 


took  two  under  fire  as  they  passed  over  the  ship.  Both  were 
dropped  within  the  formation,  with  Oakland  scoring  one.  On 
the  29th  Oakland  drove  away  another  enemy  aircraft.  TG 
58.3  had  taken  the  best  the  Imperial  Air  Force  had  to  offer 
during  11  days  of  April.  The  rest  of  the  month  was  utilized 
in  making  additional  strikes  against  Okinawa  and  conducting 
gunnery  exercises  with  drones  and  towed  sleeves. 

Snooper  planes  began  winging  near  the  group  early  in  the 
morning  of  11  May.  After  breakfast  the  Oakland  crew 
scrambled  to  General  Quarters  but  an  attack  failed  to  materi- 
alize at  that  time.  When  they  did  strike,  it  was  like  a bolt  of 
lightening.  Two  kamikazes  plummeted  into  the  flight  deck  of 
Bunker  Hill  (CV-17)  2000  yards  from  the  cruiser.  A trio  of 
life  rafts  were  cut  loose  from  Oakland  to  aid  in  the  rescue  of 
Bunker  Hill  survivors  sighted  ahead. 

The  task  force  struck  again  at  airfields  on  Kyushu  on  13 
May.  On  the  14th  the  Japanese  reciprocated.  Shortly  after 
breakfast  a lone  “Zero”  was  spotted  circling  through  the  clouds 
and  Oakland’s  guns  quickly  opened  fire,  but  their  quarry  just 
as  quickly  disappeared  from  view.  Then  he  came  back  like 
a comet.  Enterprise  (CV-6)  bore  the  brunt  of  his  crash-dive 
as  he  blew  up  in  a blossom  of  flame  on  her  flight  deck. 

Shortly  a flock  of  kamikazes  appeared  and  within  the  space 
of  fifteen  minutes  Oakland  took  four  separate  suicide  planes 
under  fire.  Oakland’s  claim  of  two  assists  was  substantiated 
by  the  task  group  commander. 

For  the  duration  of  May,  Oakland  remained  with  the  task 
group  off  Okinawa.  On  the  29th  she  shifted  back  to  TG  38.1 
under  Admiral  Halsey  and  made  for  Leyte  Gulf,  anchoring  in 
San  Pedro  Bay  on  1 June. 

On  10  July,  TG  38.1  commenced  raids  on  the  Japanese 
mainland  beginning  with  Honshu  and  then  thundering  north 
to  Hokaido.  17-20  July.  Oakland  participated  in  strikes  against 
Tokyo  and  24-27  July  against  Kure  and  Kobe.  Tokyo  was  hit 
again  on  the  30th  along  with  Nagoya.  On  7 August  the  ships 
turned  north  to  strike  the  Honshu-Hokaido  area  for  a second 
time.  August  15th  brought  the  long  awaited  “cease  all  offensive 
operations”  order.  Oakland  then  proceeded  to  her  assigned 
operating  area  for  the  occupation  of  Japan. 

Sailing  on  30  August  to  the  most  important  rendezvous  of 
her  career,  Oakland  dropped  anchor  in  Tokyo  Bay  the  next 
day,  outside  the  breakwater  of  the  Yokosuka  Naval  Base. 
Berthed  several  thousand  yards  away  from  Missouri  (BB-63), 
Oakland  provided  a box  seat  for  her  sailors  to  witness  the 
unforgetable  climax  to  their  war. 

While  Oakland  lay  at  anchor  in  Tokyo  Bay,  on  the  night 
of  27  September,  a typhoon  swept  close  to  the  harbor  entrance. 
A tanker  dragged  anchor  and  struck  Oakland’s  bow,  causing 
minor  damage. 

On  1 October,  Oakland  sailed  for  Okinawa  to  embark 
homeward  bound  veterans  for  a “magic  carpet”  voyage  to 
San  Francisco.  Leaving  Okinawa  on  the  3rd,  she  arrived  at 
San  Francisco  on  the  20th.  Navy  Day  (27  October)  oberv- 
ances  at  Oakland,  Calif,  were  highlighted  by  the  presence 
of  Oakland.  “Magic  carpet”  duty  in  November  and  December 
took  Oakland  back  to  the  Pacific  twice,  first  to  Eniwetok  and 
then  to  Kwajalein.  At  the  year’s  end  the  Navy  turned  the  task 
of  bringing  home  the  veterans  solely  over  to  its  transportation 
service,  and  Oakland  was  ordered  to  an  inactivation  area  at 
Bremerton,  Wash. 

Reprieve  came  in  the  form  of  a change  in  orders  and, 
instead  of  inactivation,  Oakland  was  slated  to  continue  as  an 
active  postwar  fleet  unit.  A thorough  overhaul  was  afforded 
her  at  the  Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard  to  erase  the  effects  of  long 
months  of  battle. 

From  July  1946  through  January  1947,  Oakland  operated  in 
and  around  San  Diego  as  a Fleet  Gunnery  Training  Ship. 
From  6 January  to  8 September  she  participated  in  a Western 
Pacific  training  cruise. 

On  18  March,  Oakland  was  reclassified  CLAA-95.  On  July  1 
1949,  Oakland  decommissioned  at  San  Francisco.  Struck  on 
1 March  1959,  she  was  sold  to  Louis  Simons  on  1 December 
for  scrapping. 

Oakland  earned  nine  battle  stars  for  service  in  World  War  II. 

O’Bannon 

Presley  Neville  O’Bannon,  born  in  1784  in  Fauquier  County, 
Va.,  entered  the  Marine  Corps  18  January  1801.  As  a first 
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lieutenant  he  commanded  a detachment  of  marines  in  General 
Eaton’s  little  force  in  the  War  with  Tripoli.  During  the  com- 
bined operations  with  the  U.S.  Navy,  he  led  the  successful 
attack  on  Derne  27  April  1805,  giving  the  Marine  Corps  its 
immortal  “to  the  shores  of  Tripoli”.  After  resigning  from  the 
Marine  Corps  6 March  1807,  O’Bannon  lived  in  Franklin 
County,  Kentucky,  where  he  died  12  September  1850. 

I 

(DD-177:  dp.  1,060;  1.  314'5";  b.  31'8”;  dr.  9'2”;  s.  35  k.;  cpl. 

101;  a.  4 4”,  2 3”,  12  21"  tt.;  cl.  Wickes) 

The  first  O’Bannon  (DD-177)  was  laid  down  by  Union  Iron 
Works,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  11  November  1918;  launched  28 
February  1919;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Henry  O’Bannon  Cooper, 
descendent  by  marriage  of  Lt.  O’Bannon;  and  commissioned 
at  San  Francisco  27  August  1919,  Lt.  Robert  F.  Gross  in 
command. 

O’Bannon  sailed  out  of  San  Diego  for  exercises  and  training 
maneuvers  along  the  coast  of  California  and  in  Hawaiian 
waters  throughout  her  career.  In  the  spring  of  1920  she  con- 
ducted experiments  with  torpedoes,  then  was  in  reserve 
commission  from  June  to  November,  when  she  resumed  her 
training  schedule.  She  decommissioned  at  San  Diego  27  May 
1922,  was  struck  from  the  Navy  List  19  May  1936,  and  was 
sold  29  September  1936. 

II 

(DD-450:  dp.  2,700;  1.  376'4";  b.  39'9";  dr.  13';  s.  35.5  k.;  cpl. 

273;  a.  5 5",  6 20mm.,  1 1.1"  quad.,  10  21"  tt.;  cl.  Fletcher) 

The  second  O’Bannon  (DD-450)  was  laid  down  by  Bath 
Iron  Works  Corp.,  Bath,  Me.,  3 March  1941;  launched  19 
February  1942;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  E.  F.  Kennedy,  descendent 
of  Lieutenant  O’Bannon;  and  commissioned  at  Boston  26 
June  1942,  Comdr.  E.  R.  Wilkinson  in  command. 

O’Bannon  briefly  trained  for  war  in  the  Caribbean  and 
sailed  from  Boston  29  August  1942  for  the  Southwest  Pacific 


where  the  long  and  arduous  battle  for  Guadalcanal  had  just 
begun.  For  over  a year  the  Navy,  stretched  thin  to  cover 
its  world-wide  commitments  at  a period  when  new  ships  were 
just  beginning  to  join  the  fleet  in  any  number,  was  to  fight 
and  fight  again  in  the  Solomons  in  one  of  the  most  bitterly 
contested  campaigns  of  history,  wresting  air  and  sea  control 
from  the  Japanese,  and  providing  the  Marine  Corps  and  the 
Army  with  every  possible  support  as  they  gained  ground  inch 
by  inch  on  the  myriad  islands.  O’Bannon  played  a valiant 
part  in  these  endeavors,  it  was  to  win  her  a Presidential 
Unit  Citation. 

Based  at  Noumea,  New  Caledonia,  O’Bannon  first  escorted 
Copahee  (CVE-12)  on  a run  to  Guadalcanal  where  on  9 
October,  twenty  Marines  flew  their  Wildcats  off  Copahee’s 
decks,  desperately  needed  as  reinforcements  at  beleaguered 
Henderson  Field.  Through  the  remainder  of  the  month 
O’Bannon  sailed  the  New  Hebrides  and  southern  Solomons  on 
escort  duty.  On  7 November  at  Noumea,  she  joined  Rear 
Admiral  Daniel  J.  Callaghan’s  Support  Group,  ready  to  sail 
with  a convoy  carrying  critical  reinforcements,  replacements, 
food,  ammunition,  and  aviation  material. 

On  the  approach  to  Guadalcanal,  O’Bannon  sighted  and 
fired  on  a surfaced  enemy  submarine,  holding  it  down  while 
the  convoy  passed  safely.  On  the  evening  of  12  November,  the 
partially  unladen  transports  were  attacked  by  fifteen  enemy 
torpedo  bombers,  all  but  one  were  shot  down.  O’Bannon  fired 
on  four  of  the  downed  enemy  planes.  Now  came  word  that  the 
Japanese  were  moving  south  in  force.  Two  battleships,  a 
light  cruiser  and  14  destroyers  were  bound  to  destroy  Hender- 
son Field  by  bombardment,  to  break  up  the  American  rein- 
forcement mission,  and  to  cover  reinforcement  movements 
of  their  own.  O’Bannon  and  the  other  ships  of  the  Support 
Force,  two  heavy  and  three  light  cruisers,  and  eight  destroyers, 
confronted  the  greatly  superior  enemy  early  13  November  in 
Ironbottom  Sound,  so  named  for  the  number  of  ships  on  both 
sides  sunk  there  during  the  Guadalcanal  campaign.  O’Bannon 
boldly  attacked  the  Japanese  battleship  Hiei,  closing  so  near 
that  the  battleship  could  not  depress  her  guns  far  enough  to 
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fire  on  the  gallant  destroyer.  O’Bannon’s  gunfire,  in  combina- 
tion with  the  attacks  of  the  rest  of  the  force,  damaged  Hiei 
so  badly  that  she  was  a sitting  duck  for  the  air  attack  which 
sank  her  next  day.  This  Naval  Battle  of  Guadalcanal  was 
long  and  desperate;  two  American  light  cruisers,  in  one  of 
which  Admiral  Callaghan  lost  his  life,  and  four  destroyers 
were  lost,  while  two  Japanese  destroyers  were  sunk  and  Hiei 
prepared  for  her  doom.  Above  all,  the  Japanese  were  turned 
back,  and  Henderson  Field  .saved  from  destruction.  The 
importance  of  this  success  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  next 
day  Henderson  aviators  sank  eleven  enemy  troop  transports 
attempting  to  reinforce  the  island. 

Through  October  1943,  O’Bannon  protected  landings, 
carried  out  escort  duties  from  Noumea  and  Espiritu  Santo  to 
Guadalcanal  and  Tulagi,  joined  in  bombardments  at  Guadala- 
canal,  Munda,  Kolombangara,  and  shouldered  her  share  of  the 
nightly  patrols  up  the  “Slot”  between  the  Solomons,  guarding 
against  Japanese  reinforcements.  Retiring  from  such  a run 
early  5 April,  O’Bannon  sighted  on  the  surface  and  fired  on 
Japanese  submarine  RO-SJf.  During  this  period  she  also 
splashed  at  least  two  enemy  aircraft  in  various  attacks. 

This  duty  was  tense  and  demanded  the  best  of  men  and  their 
ships.  In-port  time  was  minimal — a few  hours  to  fuel  and 
reprovision,  and  the  ships  were  off  again.  O’Bannon  fought 
in  many  surface  actions.  The  Battle  of  Kula  Gulf  (6  July),  in 
which  O’Bannon  fought  with  three  cruisers  and  three  other 
destroyers  against  ten  Japanese  destroyers,  swept  the  enemy 
from  the  area,  though  an  American  cruiser  was  lost.  But  a 
week  later,  a second  battle  had  to  be  fought  in  the  same  waters 
against  a Japanese  cruiser,  five  destroyers  and  four  destroyer- 
escorts.  The  same  American  force  sank  the  Japanese  cruiser 
and  turned  the  smaller  ships  away,  losing  none  themselves. 

For  the  next  two  months,  O’Bannon  spent  most  of  her  time 
in  Vella  Gulf,  guarding  landings,  intercepting  Japanese  troop 
convoys  and  their  covering  escorts,  and  fighting  off  air  attacks. 
With  the  aid  of  sister  destroyers,  she  sank  a number  of  barges, 
two  submarine  chasers,  an  armed  boat,  and  a gun  boat  on 
various  patrols.  The  climax  of  operations  in  the  area  was  the 
Battle  of  Vella  Lavella,  6 October,  brought  on  by  Japanese 
attempts  to  evacuate  their  troops  from  that  island.  With 
Selfridge  (DD-357)  and  Chevalier  (DD-451),  O’Bannon 
made  the  first  attack  on  the  evacuation  force,  a group  of  nine 
or  ten  destroyers  and  smaller  armed  craft.  The  three  American 
ships  contacted  six  enemy  destroyers,  shrugged  at  the  odds, 
and  raced  at  33  knots  to  launch  torpedoes  and  open  gunfire. 
Japanese  destroyer  Yugumo  was  turned  into  a blazing  hulk, 
but  both  Selfridge  and  Chevalier  took  torpedo  hits.  O’Bannon 
was  close  on  Chevalier’ s stern  when  the  latter  was  struck,  and 
the  most  radical  maneuvers  could  not  keep  her  from  swinging 
into  her  sister’s  side.  The  enemy  retired  with  three  newly- 
arrived  American  destroyers  in  pursuit,  while  O’Bannon 
guarded  her  stricken  sisters,  rescuing  the  survivors  of 
Chevalier. 

O’Bannon  made  battle  repairs  at  Tulagi,  then  sailed  to  the 
west  coast  for  overhaul.  By  18  March  1944  she  was  back  in  the 
Solomons,  ready  for  her  part  in  the  series  of  westward-moving 
amphibious  assaults  which  won  New  Guinea.  Again,  it  was 
escort  and  bombardment  repeatedly  until  18  October,  when 
O’Bannon  cleared  Hollandia  to  escort  reinforcements  for  the 
invasion  of  Leyte.  The  convoy  was  brought  in  safely  24 
October,  the  eve  of  the  Battle  for  Leyte  Gulf.  O’Bannon 
guarded  the  Northern  Transport  area  and  patrolled  the 
entrances  to  Leyte  Gulf  during  the  battle,  coming  under  air 
attack.  Thus  she  played  her  part  in  the  definitive  destruction 
of  the  Japanese  Navy. 

Through  June  1945  O’Bannon  operated  primarily  in  the 
Philippines,  serving  in  the  escort  or  assault  force  for  the  long 
roll  call  of  invasions:  Ormoc,  Mindoro,  Lingayen,  Bataan, 
Corregidor,  Palawan,  Zamboanga,  Cebu,  Caraboa.  Ajr  attacks 
were  frequent  in  the  early  period,  and  O’Bannon  splashed 
several  raiders.  During  the  Lingayen  offensive,  31  January  1945, 
O’Bannon,  with  three  other  destroyers,  attacked  and  sank  an 
enemy  submarine;  Japanese  records  studied  after  the  war 
indicate  it  was  most  likely  RO-115.  At  the  end  of  April  and 
early  in  May,  O’Bannon  interrupted  her  Philippine  operations 
to  give  fire  support  at  Tarakan,  Borneo  and  cover  mine- 
sweeping operations  there. 

O’Bannon  rendezvoused  with  a group  of  escort  carriers  off 
Okinawa  17  June,  and  guarded  them  as  they  struck  against 


Sakashima  Gunto.  In  July  it  was  the  large  carriers  that 
she  protected  as  they  flew  strikes  on  northern  Honshu  and 
Hokkaido.  With  the  close  of  the  war,  O’Bannon  patrolled 
the  coast  of  Honshu  until  27  August,  when  she  joined  two 
other  destroyers  to  escort  Missouri  (BB-63)  into  Tokyo  Bay. 
There  she  patrolled  until  1 September.  She  then  sailed  to  San 
Francisco  and  San  Diego,  where  she  decommissioned  after 
overhaul  21  May  1946. 

Between  17  January  1949  and  10  February  1950,  O’Bannon 
was  converted  to  an  escort  destroyer  at  Long  Beach  Naval 
Shipyard.  She  was  redesignated  DDE-450,  26  March  1949. 

O’Bannon  recommissioned  19  February  1951  to  serve  out  of 
Pearl  Harbor.  She  sailed  for  her  first  tour  of  duty  with  the 
United  Nations  forces  repelling  Communist  agression  in 
Korea  19  November,  and  during  the  next  seven  months  she 
guarded  carriers  at  sea  as  their  air  groups  struck  targets  in 
Korea;  served  as  flagship  for  the  Wonsan  Element,  East  Coast 
Blockade  and  Escort  Group;  fired  on  enemy  gun  emplace- 
ments, road  and  rail  supply  routes,  ammunition  depots,  and 
troop  concentrations;  and  protected  convoys  moving  between 
Korea  and  Japan. 

A training  period  out  of  Pearl  Harbor  began  upon  her 
return  home  20  June  1952,  and  she  took  part  in  AEG  opera- 
tions off  Eniwetok.  O’Bannon  cleared  Pearl  Harbor  late  in 
April  1953  for  the  Far  East  where  her  primary  mission  was 
screening  carriers.  Thereafter  she  served  on  the  Taiwan  Patrol 
and  in  exercises  off  Japan  and  Okinawa. 

Between  the  Korean  War  and  the  Vietnam  War,  O’Bannon 
took  her  part  in  the  intricately  planned  schedule  which 
assures  the  United  States  that  its  7th  Fleet  is  always  com- 
posed of  ships  and  men  whose  readiness  for  any  emergency  is  at 
its  keenest.  For  O’Bannon  this  has  meant  an  alternation  of 
roughly  six-month  deployments  to  the  Far  East  and  periods 
spent  in  training  operations  and  necessary  overhauls  at 
Pearl  Harbor.  While  in  the  Far  East,  she  visited  ports  in 
Japan,  the  Philippines,  Taiwan,  Australia  and  New  Zealand, 
with  brief,  welcome  recreation  calls  at  Hong  Kong.  She  was 
often  in  either  New  Zealand  or  Australia  for  the  annual 
commemoration  of  the  Battle  of  the  Coral  Sea,  a time  of 
national  rejoicing  in  those  countries  at  which  Americans  are 
particularly  welcome.  She  conducted  combined  operations 
training  with  the  SEATO  allies  as  well  as  exercising  with 
Marines  at  Okinawa  and  taking  part  in  exercises  preparing  for 
any  conceviable  demand  that  might  be  made  on  the  7th 
Fleet.  While  at  Pearl  Harbor,  she  often  aided  in  training 
reservists  in  addition  to  her  own  training,  and  at  various 
times  sailed  down-range  for  space  orbits  and  missile  shots. 
In  the  summer  and  fall  of  1962,  she  took  part  in  atomic  tests 
at  Johnston  Island. 

O’Bannon  first  closed  the  coast  of  Vietnam  during  her 
1964-5  deployment,  when  on  26  December  she  left  Hong  Kong 
to  patrol  and  conduct  hydrographic  surveys.  Much  of  her 
1966  tour  was  spent  as  planeguard  for  Kitty  Hawk  (CVA-63) 
while  the  carrier’s  jets  struck  targets  in  South  and  North  Viet- 
nam to  lessen  Communist  ability  to  wage  war  in  the  South. 
For  a week  each  in  May  and  June  O’Bannon  fired  shore 
bombardments,  destroying  Vietcong  base  camps,  troop  concen- 
trations, and  small  craft. 

The  veteran  destroyer  returned  via  Yokosuka  to  Pearl 
Harbor  30  July.  During  operations  out  of  home  port,  she 
trained  for  Apollo  space  craft  recovery  operations  in  August 
and  was  a member  of  the  contingency  recovery  force  for  the 
Gemini  11  space  flight  early  in  September.  She  visited  Guam  in 
the  spring  of  1967  and  returned  home  early  in  July  to  prepare 
for  another  Far  Eastern  deployment. 

O’Bannon  got  under  way  for  Japan  28  September,  reached 
Yokosuka  7 October  and  Subic  Bay  on  the  15th.  She  returned 
to  the  war  zone  with  Constellation  (CVA-64)  and  operated  as 
plane  guard  on  Yankee  Station  through  4 November.  After  a 
fortnight’s  respite  at  Subic  Bay  and  Hong  Kong  O’Bannon 
sailed  to  Da  Nang  for  shore  bombardment.  She  visited  Taiwan 
early  in  December  but  returned  to  the  fighting  on  the  15th  to 
provide  gunfire  support  just  south  of  the  DMZ.  Two  days 
later  she  helped  to  rescue  the  crew  of  an  American  plane 
which  had  been  hit  over  the  DMZ  and  had  managed  to  crash 
just  off  shore.  An  enemy  battery  shelled  the  destroyer  during 
the  operation  but  failed  to  score.  As  1967  ended  O’Bannon 
was  still  on  the  gun  line  supporting  allied  ground  forces. 

O’Bannon  received  the  Presidential  Unit  Citation  and  17 
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battle  stars  for  World  War  II  service,  and  3 battle  stars  for 
Korean  War  Service. 

Oberlin 

Cities  in  Kansas,  Louisiana,  and  Ohio. 

(PC-560:  dp.  350;  1.  173';  b.  23';  dr.  8';  s.  20  k.;  cpl.  46;  a. 

2 3",  2 20mm.,  2 dct.;  cl.  PC-461) 

Oberlin  (PC-560),  one  of  36  submarine  chasers  in  her 
series,  was  laid  down  by  Jeffersonville  Boat  Co.,  Jeffersonville, 
Ind.,  25  November  1941;  launched  17  November  1942; 
sponsored  by  Mrs  L.  C.  Holm;  and  commissioned  17  June. 

The  new  submarine  chaser  proceeded  to  Key  West,  Fla. 
for  fitting  out  and  shakedown,  which  she  completed  25  July. 
She  then  served  as  a training  craft  at  the  Submarine  Chaser 
Training  Center,  Key  West,  until  ordered  to  the  Panama 
Canal  Zone  in  December  1943.  Oberlin  operated  out  of  Coco 
Solo,  Canal  Zone  through  the  end  of  World  War  II,  escorting 
convoys  and  serving  as  anti-submarine  and  harbor  entrance 
patrol  craft.  In  December  1945  she  was  assigned  Reserve 
Training  duty  out  of  New  Orleans. 

Placed  out  of  commission,  in  reserve  28  January  1947,  she 
berthed  at  Green  Cove  Springs,  Fla.  for  the  next  ten  years. 
She  was  struck  from  the  Naval  Register  5 September  1957 
and  sold  to  F.  and  A.  Transportation  of  N.J.,  Inc.,  New 
York  City. 

Oberon 

Fourth  satellite  of  planet  Uranus  and,  in  medieval  literature. 
King  of  the  fairies. 

(AKA-14:  dp.  7,391;  1.  459'2";  b.  63';  dr.  26'5";  s.  16.5  k.; 
cpl.  494;  a.  1 5",  4 40mm.,  18  20mm.;  cl.  Libra) 

Oberon  (AK-56),  originally  named  Delalba  (MC  hull  133), 
was  built  at  Federal  Shipbuilding  and  Drydock  Corp.,  Kearny, 
N.J.;  renamed  Oberon  16  February  1942;  launched  18  March 
1942;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  W.  Creighton  Peet;  acquired  by  the 
Navy  15  June  1942,  commissioned  the  same  day,  Comdr.  Ion 
Purcell  in  command. 

Oberon  completed  alterations  and  shakedown  before 
joining  a task  force  steaming  to  invade  North  Africa,  24 
October  1942.  Despite  air  raids,  a submarine  attack,  and 
casulties  among  sister  ships,  she  commenced  off  loading 
supplies  D Day,  8 November,  at  Fedela,  French  Morocco. 
Mission  accomplished,  the  cargo  ship  returned  to  Hampton 
Roads,  Va.,  24  November  and  began  preparations  for  a 
Pacific  voyage. 

Early  in  the  new  year,  Oberon  transited  the  Panama  Canal; 
and,  while  sailing  for  the  South  Pacific,  was  reclassified 
AKA-14.  She  discharged  her  cargo  New  Caledonia  and  the 
New  Hebrides  before  returning  to  Norfolk,  12  March  1943. 
Completing  overhaul  AKA-14  again  crossed  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Mediterranean  and  took  station,  10  July,  off  Gela  for  the 
landings  on  Sicily.  Two  months  later  her  antiaircraft  batteries 
again  blazed  during  unloading  operations  in  the  difficult 
invasion  of  Salerno  Bay,  Italy.  Withdrawn  to  sail  the  Oran 
to  Bizerte  supply  run,  Oberon  departed  the  area  1 December 
with  120  Army  paratroopers  and  supplies  bound  for  Belfast, 
Northern  Ireland.  Later  that  month  an  Atlantic  storm  caused 
more  damage  than  had  enemy  actions. 

After  repairs  in  the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard,  Oberon 
returned  to  North  Africa  in  April  via  Cardiff,  Wales.  As 
part  of  Assault  Group  II  preparing  for  operation  “Dragoon,” 
AKA-14  practiced  landings  until  13  August  along  both  the 
Algerian  and  Italian  coasts.  D-day,  the  4 5th,  went  smoothly 
as  she  landed  151  soldiers  and  sailors  plus  valuable  support 
equipment  at  St.  Tropez,  France.  After  5 additional  logistic 
missions  from  Oran  and  Naples,  the  attack  transport  joined  a 
convoy  enroute  to  the  United  States  late  in  October. 

With  Germany  facing  defeat,  Oberon  was  reassigned  to  the 
Pacific.  Once  again  she  began  a new  year  in  transit  through  the 
Panama  Canal  and  then  proceeded  to  Leyte,  Philippines 
arriving  21  February  1945.  With  other  units  of  Amphibious 
Group  7 she  helped  to  take  Kerama  Retto  late  in  March  and 
joined  the  attack  Okinawa  1 April.  The  appearance  of  kami- 
kaze planes  the  next  day  was  a challenging  new  experience 
from  which  AKA-14  emerged  unscathed  and  with  one  kill  to 
her  credit.  She  retired  26  April  to  the  South  Pacific  and 


later  received  iiews  of  Japan’s  capitulation  while  steaming 
to  the  Philippines.  With  occupation  troops  from  the  81st 
Division  embarked  she  sailed  into  port  at  Aomori,  on 
northern  Honshu,  25  September.  After  an  additional  voyage 
to  Yokohoma,  Oberon  turned  homeward  and  early  in  December 
reached  San  Francisco. 

In  postwar  years,  Oberon  served  with  the  Navy  Transporta- 
tion Service  carrying  cargo  and  personnel  between  the  West 
Coast  and  American  bases  in  the  Pacific.  Incorporated  into 
the  Military  Sea  Transportation  Service  at  its  initiation,  1 
October  1949,  she  became  an  ammunition  replenishment 
vessel  during  the  Korean  Conflict.  Arriving  Sasebo,  Japan, 
15  January  1951,  AKA-14  remained  7 months  serving  in 
this  new  war  zone.  On  9 March  she  conducted  her  first  rearm- 
ing-at-sea  mission  with  carriers,  and  later  much  of  her  time 
was  spent  shuttling  supplies  between  Sasebo  and  Wonsan, 
Korea.  A second  tour  of  duty  in  the  war  zone  occurred  during 
the  first  five  months  of  1952. 

The  truce  signed  at  Panmunjom  curtailed  her  assignments. 
She  decommissioned  27  June  1955  and  was  placed  in  the 
Reserve  until  struck  from  the  Navy  List,  1 July  1960.  She 
was  transferred  to  the  Maritime  Commission,  placed  in  the 
National  Defense  Reserve  Fleet,  and  berthed  at  Olympia, 
Wash,  into  1970. 

Oberon  received  six  battle  stars  for  World  War  II  service 
and  five  for  duty  in  the  Korean  Police  Action. 

Oberrender 

Thomas  Olin  Oberrender,  Jr.,  born  in  DuBois,  Pa.,  24  Sep- 
tember 1906,  graduated  from  the  Naval  Academy  in  the  Class 
of  1927.  After  serving  in  cruisers  Rochester,  Tulsa,  and  Louis- 
ville and  other  ships,  he  attended  postgraduate  school  from 
1934  to  1936,  followed  by  duty  in  battleship  Nevada.  Assigned 
as  engineering  officer  in  destroyer  Hull  in  1938,  he  became  her 
executive  officer  the  following  year.  After  a brief  period  of 
duty  ashore  he  reported  on  board  the  new  cruiser  Juneau  in 
November  1941,  when  the  ship  was  just  fitting  out.  When  she 
commissioned  the  following  February,  he  was  her  engineering 
officer.  Lt.  Comdr.  Oberrender  died  13  November  1942  when 
Juneau  was  torpedoed  and  sunk  in  action  in  the  Solomon 
Islands. 

(DE-344:  dp.  1,745;  1.  306';  b.  36'7'';  dr.  13'4'';  s.  24.3  k.;  cpl. 

222;  a.  2 5'',  4 40mm.,  10  20mm.,  2 dct.,  8 dcp.,  1 dcp.  (h.h.); 
cl.  John  C.  Butler) 

Oberrender  (DE-344)  was  laid  down  by  the  Consohdated 
Steel  Corporation,  Orange,  Texas,  8 November  1943;  launched 
18  January  1944;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Thomas  Olin  Oberrender, 
Jr.,  widow  of  Lt.  Comdr.  Oberrender;  and  commissioned 
11  May  1944,  Lt.  Comdr.  Samuel  Spencer  in  command. 

Following  commissioning  and  fitting  out,  Oberrender 
sailed  28  May  1944  for  Bermuda,  where  she  conducted  shake- 
down  until  early  July.  She  steamed  via  Norfolk  and  Aruba 
for  the  Panama  Canal,  which  she  transitted  on  1 August. 

Assigned  to  protect  convoys  plying  between  Pearl  Harbor 
and  Eniwetok,  the  new  destroyer  escort  completed  two  runs 
to  the  Marshalls  by  30  September.  After  a stop  at  Manus, 
Admiralties,  Oberrender  escorted  Rear  Admiral  Sprague’s 
jeep  carriers  to  the  Philippines  for  the  invasion  of  Leyte. 
A brief  trip  to  Morotai,  however,  caused  her  to  miss  the  epic 
Battle  of  Leyte  Gulf. 

The  ship  was  in  Seeadler  Harbor,  Manus,  10  November  only 
1100  yards  from  Mount  Hood  when  that  ammunition  ship 
blew  up.  Damages  incurred  from  flying  debris  and  exploding 
ammunition  forced  Oberrender  to  remain  at  Manus  for  the 
rest  of  November.  The  next  month  found  her  back  in  fighting 
trim,  and  for  three  more  months  she  conducted  escort  and 
patrol  duties  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies  and  Philippines  areas. 

As  United  States  forces  pushed  closer  to  the  Japanese 
home  islands,  Oberrender  moved  along  in  the  van.  Through 
April  and  into  May,  Okinawa  was  the  focus  of  attention. 
There,  on  9 May,  a Japanese  suicide  plane  crashed  the  plucky 
escort  on  her  starboard  side.  A bomb  carried  by  the  plane 
penetrated  the  forward  fireroom,  where  it  exploded  and 
caused  extensive  heavy  damage.  Twenty-four  sailors  were 
killed,  wounded,  or  listed  as  missing  as  a result  of  the  blast. 
Towed  to  Kerama  Retto,  Oberrender  was  beyond  repair.  She 
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decommissioned  11  July  1945  and  was  struck  from  the  Navy 
List  on  25  July.  Stripped  of  all  worthwhile  equipment,  her 
hulk  was  sunk  by  gunfire  on  6 November  of  that  year. 

Oherrender  earned  3 battle  stars  for  World  War  II  service. 

Obispo 

A spotted  sting  raz. 

Obispo  (SS-382)  was  renamed  Picvda  (q.v.)  24  September 
1942. 

O'Brien 

Captain  Jeremiah  O’Brien  and  his  five  brothers,  Gideon, 
John,  William,  Dennis  and  Joseph,  were  crewmembers  of  the 
sloop  Unity  which  captured  HMS  Margaretta  at  the  entrance 
to  the  harbor  at  Machias,  Mass,  (now  Maine),  12  June  1775. 
Under  the  command  of  Jeremiah  O’Brien,  thirty-one  towns- 
men armed  with  guns,  swords,  axes,  and  pitch  forks  captured 
the  British  armed  schooner  in  an  hour  long  battle  after 
Margaretta  had  threatened  to  bombard  the  town  for  inter- 
ference with  the  shipment  of  lumber  to  British  troops  in 
Boston. 

I 

(TB-30:  dp.  220;  1.  157';  b.  17';  dr.  6'6";  s.  25  k.;  cpl.  28;  a. 

3 1-pdr.,  2 18"  tt.) 

The  first  O’Brien  (Torpedo  Boat  30)  was  laid  down  by 
Lewis  Nixon,  Elizabethport,  N.J.,  29  December  1898; 
launched  24  September  1900;  sponsored  by  Miss  Mira  O’Brien, 
great-great  granddaughter  of  Joseph  O’Brien;  and  com- 
missioned 15  July  1905,  Lt.  Edward  Woods  in  command. 
Between  August  1905  and  April  1906,  she  operated  with  the 
coastal  squadron  between  Newport  and  Pensacola.  Placed  in 
the  Reserve  Torpedo  Flotilla  7 May  1906,  at  the  Norfolk  Navy 
Yard,  she  was  struck  from  the  Navy  List  3 March  1909  and 
used  as  target. 

II 

(DD-51:  dp.  1,050;  1.  305'3";  b.  31'1";  dr.  9'6";  s.  29;  cpl.  101; 
a.  4 4";  8 21"  tt. ; cl.  O’Brien) 

The  second  O’Brien  (DD-51)  was  laid  down  8 September 
1913  by  William  Cramp  and  Sons,  Philadelphia;  launched  20 
July  1914;  sponsored  by  Miss  Marcia  Bradbury  Campbell, 
great-great  granddaughter  of  Gideon  O’Brien,  and  com- 
missioned 22  May  1915,  Lt.  Comdr.  C.  E.  Courtney  in 
command. 

After  shakedown  between  Newport  and  Hampton  Roads, 
she  was  assigned  to  the  5th  Division,  Torpedo  Flotilla,  Atlantic 
Fleet  in  December  1915.  From  early  1916  through  the  spring 
of  1917  she  operated  with  the  Fleet  along  the  east  coast  and  in 
Cuban  waters. 

Returning  from  winter  maneuvers  off  Cuba  in  March  1917, 
the  ship  was  in  the  York  River  when  the  United  States 
entered  World  War  I,  6 April  1917.  After  fitting  out  at 
Brooklyn  Navy  Yard,  she  got  underway  from  New  York  15 
May  1917,  and  joined  convoy  at  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  enroute 
to  Ireland.  Upon  arrival  at  Queenstown  (now  Cobh)  24  May 
1917,  she  was  assigned  to  the  6th  Destroyer  Division  which 
cooperated  with  the  British  Forces.  She  patrolled  off  the  Irish 
coast  in  company  with  other  destroyers  answering  distress 
calls  and  meeting  eastbound  convoys  to  escort  them  through 
the  war  zone. 

While  escorting  SS  Elysia  12  miles  off  Queenstown  16 
June  1917,  O’Brien  sighted  a periscope.  Heading  toward  the 
submarine  for  an  attack,  a lookout  in  the  foretop  saw  the 
submerged  boat  pass  close  along  the  starboard  side.  A depth 
charge  was  dropped  but  no  immediate  evidence  of  damage 
was  found.  Nearly  three  hours  later,  the  British  vessel 
Jessamine  reported  a large  patch  of  oil  in  approximately  the 
same  position.  The  next  morning  Cushing  also  reported  and 
confirmed  Jessamine’s  report.  The  British  Admiralty  believed 
the  submarine  was  probably  seriously  damaged.  However, 
later  investigation  has  shown  that  the  contact,  German 
submarine  U-16,  continued  to  operate  and  completed  her 
cruise. 

In  the  summer  of  1918,  O’Brien  was  transferred  to  the 
French  coast  where  she  continued  her  antisubmarine  patrol. 


After  the  Armistice,  she  transported  mail  and  passengers 
between  Brest,  France,  and  Plymouth,  England.  She  returned 
to  New  York  8 January  1919,  and  decommissioned  in  Phila- 
delphia 9 June  1922.  O’Brien  was  struck  from  the  Navy 
List  8 March  1935.  Scrapped  at  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard,  her 
materials  were  sold  23  April  1935. 

Ill 

(DD-415;  dp.  1,960;  1.  347'10";  b.  36'1";  dr.  11'5";  s.  35  k.; 
cpl.  192;  a.  5 5",  4 .50  cal.,  8 21"  tt. ; cl.  Sims) 

The  third  O’Brien  (DD-415)  was  laid  down  at  Boston  Navy 
Yard,  Boston,  Mass.,  31  May  1938;  launched  20  October  1939; 
sponsored  by  Miss  Josephine  O’Brien  Campbell,  great-great- 
great  granddaughter  of  Gideon  O’Brien;  and  commissioned  2 
March  1940,  Lt.  Comdr.  Carl  F.  Espe,  in  command.  Since  the 
ship  was  built  in  drydock  with  Walke,  Landsdale,  and  Madison, 
the  christening  ceremonies  were  combined. 

Throughout  1940  and  1941,  the  ship  operated  along  the 
eastern  seaboard.  After  drydocking  and  repairs  in  the  fall  of 
1941,  the  ship  left  Norfolk  15  January  1942  with  Idaho  and 
Mustin  and  steamed  for  the  Pacific.  'Transiting  the  Panama 
Canal  on  the  20th,  the  trio  arrived  in  San  Francisco,  31 
January  1942. 

O’Brien  sailed  with  a convoy  for  the  western  Pacific  4 
February,  but  was  forced  to  return  when  a collision  with 
destroyer  Cass  damaged  her  port  side.  Following  repairs  at 
Mare  Island,  the  ship  sailed  20  February  via  San  Diego,  to 
Pearl  Harbor.  There  Commander  Destroyer  Division  4 
shifted  his  flag  to  O’Brien  5 March. 

After  operating  out  of  Pearl  Harbor  and  patrolling  French 
Frigate  Shoals,  the  ship  called  at  Midway  in  the  latter  part  of 
Mafch,  escorting  Curtiss  to  evacuate  civilian  personnel.  The 
two  returned  to  Pearl  on  3 April  1942.  After  increase  and 
improvement  of  her  antiaircraft  batteries,  the  ship  embarked 
passengers  for  the  Naval  Air  Station  at  Palmyra  and  sailed 

18  April  with  Flusser  and  Mugford.  The  DD  then  joined 
convoys  from  San  Diego  and  San  Francisco  escorting  them  to 
Samoa,  arriving  Pago  Pago,  28  April. 

O’Brien  was  retained  at  Pago  Pago  for  local  escort  work.  On 
26  May  she  supported  the  occupation  of  Wallis  Island, 
previously  taken  over  by  the  Free  French  and  joined  Procyon 

19  June  for  the  return  voyage  to  Pearl  Harbor. 

Operating  out  of  Pearl  Harbor,  the  ship  performed  escort 
duty  and  acted  as  patrol  and  plane  guard.  She  got  underway 
17  August  1942  with  TF  17  to  reinforce  the  South  Pacific 
Force,  screening  the  oiler  Guadalupe.  While  escorting  a convoy 
of  transports  enroute  to  Guadalcanal,  joint  TFs  17  and  18  were 
attacked  by  the  Japanese  submarines  1-16  and  1-19  on  15 
September  1942.  Wasp  was  sunk;  North  Carolina  and  O’Brien 
were  damaged  by  torpedo  attacks. 

At  1452  that  afternoon  O’Brien  sighted  smoke  coming' from 
Wasp.  As  a member  of  Hornet’s  ASW  screen  she  made  an 
emergency  turn  to  the  right.  At  about  1454,  while  accelerating 
and  swinging  right,  her  lookouts  spotted  a torpedo  two  points 
forward  of  the  port  beam  1000  yards  away.  This  torpedo 
missed  close  astern,  but  while  attention  was  concentrated 
on  it  another  “fish”  hit  the  port  bow. 

The  explosion  did  little  local  damage,  but  set  up  severe 
structual  stresses  through  the  ship.  Able  to  proceed  under  her 
own  power,  the  destroyer  on  16  September  reached  Espiritu 
Santo,  where  Curtiss  made  temporary  repairs.  O’Brien 
sailed  on  the  21st  for  Noumea,  New  Caledonia,  for  further 
repairs  by  Argonne  before  proceeding  10  October  to  San 
Francisco. 

She  made  Suva  on  the  13th  and  sailed  once  more  on  the  16th. 
The  rate  of  leaking  continued  to  increase,  and  the  18th  it  was 
necessary  for  O’Brien  to  proceed  to  the  nearest  anchorage. 
Topside  weight  was  jettisoned  and  preparations  were  made 
for  abandoning  ship,  but  it  was  still  thought  that  the  ship 
could  be  brought  intact  to  Pago  Pago,  However  at  0600  on 
19  October  the  bottom  suddenly  opened  up  considerably  and 
the  forward  and  after  portions  of  the  hull  began  to  work 
independently.  At  0630  all  hands  except  a salvage  crew  went 
over  the  side;  and  half  an  hour  later  the  ship  was  abandoned 
entirely.  Just  before  0800  she  went  under,  after  steaming 
almost  3000  miles  since  torpedoed.  All  the  crew  were  saved. 

DD-415  earned  1 battle  star  during  World  War  II. 
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IV 


(DD-725:  dp.  2,200;  1.  376';  b.  41'1";  dr.  15'8";  s.  34  k.;  cpl. 

336;  a.  6 5",  2 21"  tt.,  6 dcp;  cl.  Allen  M.  Sumner) 

The  fourth  O’Brien  (DD-725)  was  laid  down  by  Bath  Iron 
Works,  Bath,  Maine,  8 December  1943  and  launched  12  July 
1943;  sponsored  by  Miss  Josephine  O’Brien  Campbell  great- 
great-great  granddaughter  of  Gideon  O’Brien  and  com- 
missioned at  Boston  Naval  Shipyard,  Comdr.  P.  F.  Heer- 
brandt  in  command  25  February  1944. 

After  shakedown  out  of  Bermuda,  B.W.I.  and  Norfolk,  Va. 
O’Brien  joined  convoy  forces  14  May  1944  enroute  to  Scotland 
and  England.  Following  patrol  and  escort  duty  near  England, 
she  participated  in  shore  bombardment  of  Cherbourg,  and  the 
invasion  of  Normandy.  On  25  June  while  supporting  mine- 
sweeps  well  inshore  of  Texas  (BB-35),  which  was  engaging 
German  shore  batteries  at  Cape  Levi,  near  Cherbourg, 
O’Brien’s  own  gunfire  was  so  accurate  that  enemy  gunnery 
positions  shifted  from  Texas  to  O’Brien.  She  received  a direct 
hit  just  abaft  the  bridge,  but  was  able  to  stay  on  station  long 
enough  to  lay  a smoke  screen  for  Texas.  Thirteen  men  were 
killed  and  nineteen  wounded.  Following  temporary  repairs  in 
Portland,  England,  O’Brien  escorted  a convoy  to  the  Boston 
Naval  Shipyard  where  she  underwent  extensive  work. 

After  training  in  the  Boston  and  Norfolk  areas,  she  escorted 
Ticonderoga  (CV-14)  to  the  Pacific  via  the  Panama  Canal 
and  San  Diego  for  carrier  operations  with  the  3d  Fleet  east  of 
the  Philippines.  In  early  December,  she  joined  7th  Fleet 
assault  forces  at  Ormoc  Bay,  P.I.  While  under  continuous  air 
attack,  O’Brien  crewmen  attempted  to  extinguish  oil  fires  in 
Ward  (APD-16)  caused  by  Japanese  suicide  planes  until 
ordered  to  sink  the  stricken  transport  by  gunfire.  O’Brien’s 
commanding  officer,  Comdr.  W.  W.  Outerbridge,  had  been  in 
command  of  Ward  when  she  had  sunk  a Japanese  submarine 
off  Pearl  Harbor  7 December  1941.  On  15  December  1944, 
O’Brien  fought  fires  in  LST-4-72  caused  by  suicide  planes, 
and  rescued  198  survivors. 


Following  a brief  patrol  period  at  Mindoro  Strait  she  pro- 
ceeded to  Lingayen  Gulf  for  the  invasion  of  Luzon.  On  6 
January  1945,  a Japanese  aircraft  crashed  into  the  port  side 
of  her  fantail  causing  slight  damage.  After  several  days  of 
escort  duty  and  shore  bombardment  during  the  landing  of 
Army  assault  troops,  she  proceeded  to  Manus  Island,  Ad- 
miralties, for  repairs.  She  joined  fleet  carrier  forces  10  February 
1945  for  air  strikes  against  Tokyo,  Iwo  Jima,  and  the  Bonin 
Islands.  Aircraft  attacked  her  off  Kerama  Retto  27  March 
while  U.S.  forces  secured  an  advance  logistics  base  for  the 
attack  on  the  Japanese  home  islands.  One  plane  crashed  into 
the  water  as  a result  of  gunfire  while  another,  a “Val”  suicide 
plane  carrying  a 500  pound  bomb,  crashed  into  the  port  side 
amidships  exploding  a magazine.  Fifty  were  killed  or  missing 
and  seventy-six  wounded  in  the  valiant  crew. 

During  the  summer,  the  ship  underwent  repairs  at  Mare 
Island  Naval  Shipyard  and  training  in  San  Diego.  As  the 
war  ended  in  mid-August  1945,  she  returned  to  the  3rd  Fleet 
for  patrol  duty  in  Japanese  water.  O’Brien  operated  in  the 
eastern  Pacific,  Hawaii,  the  Marianas,  and  Australia  through 
the  first  half  of  1947.  She  returned  to  the  west  coast  in  the 
summer  and  decommissioned  at  San  Diego,  Calif.,  4 October 
1947. 

Three  years  later  she  recommissioned  at  San  Diego,  on  5 
October  1950,  Comdr.  C.  W.  Nimitz,  Jr.  in  command,  and 
became  the  flagship  of  Destroyer  Division  132. 

During  the  Korean  War  she  first  joined  the  TF  77  carrier 
group  in  early  March  1951.  Later  that  month  she  joined  TF  95, 
the  United  Nations  Blockading  and  Escort  Force,  and 
participated  in  the  siege  of  Songin.  On  17  July  1951,  at 
Wonsan  harbor,  shore  batteries  opened  on  O’Brien,  Blue 
and  Cunningham  from  three  sides  in  a futile  attempt  to  drive 
UN  vessels  from  the  harbor.  The  ships  went  at  once  into  the 
“War  Dance’’,  an  evasive  manuever  in  which  ships  steamed 
in  an  ellipse  at  22  knots  firing  on  batteries  in  each  sector  as 
their  guns  came  to  bear.  This  four  and  a half  hour  engagement 
became  known  as  the  “Battle  of  the  Buzz-saw”. 


I 

p ' 'm 

USS  O’Brien  (DD-725)  off  the  coast  of  Oahu,  Hawaii,  15  May  1968. 
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In  July  and  August  O’Brien  provided  covering  fire  for 
LSMR  bombardment,  and  co-ordinated  rescue  operations 
which  saved  three  downed  Navy  pilots  and  one  Air  Force  pilot. 
Although  both  Radio  Moscow  and  Radio  Peking  reported 
O’Brien  sunk  by  the  North  Korean  Peoples  Army,  she  re- 
turned to  San  Diego  for  repairs  in  late  September  1951.  On  23 
July  1952,  she  returned  to  Korea  as  part  of  TF  95  and  partici- 
pated in  shore  bombardment,  interdiction  and  patrol  duties 
near  Wonsan  Harbor.  Ordered  to  the  7th  Fleet  with  Helena 
(CA-75),  she  provided  search  and  rescue  protection  for 
carrier  aircraft  and  shore  bombardment  fire  on  the  east  coast 
of  Korea  in  September.  The  ship  joined  Operation  “Feint”,  a 
mock  invasion  of  Kojo  12-16  October  1952,  in  which  UN 
forces  attempted  to  lure  the  enemy  into  the  open.  At  the  end 
of  the  month,  she  left  the  Korean  area  for  exercises  and 
repairs  in  Japan  before  returning  to  San  Diego  in  mid- 
January  1953. 

From  the  end  of  the  Korean  action  through  1960,  O’Brien 
made  annual  operational  cruises  to  the  western  Pacific.  In 
late  January  and  early  February  1955,  she  operated  with 
Wasp  when  the  7th  Fleet  discouraged  Communist  resistance 
to  the  Nationalist  Chinese  evacuation  of  the  Tachen  Islands 
off  the  Chinese  mainland. 

February  to  October  1961  was  spent  in  Mare  Island  Naval 
Shipyard,  Vallejo,  Calif,  for  FRAM  II  conversion.  The  ship 
now  specialized  in  antisubmarine  warfare  procedures  and 
periodically  deployed  to  the  western  Pacific.  In  May  1965, 
operating  with  Antisubmarine  Warfare  Group  1,  she  was  one 
of  the  first  ships  successfully  to  refuel  a helicopter  inflight.  In 
June  O’Brien  successfully  refueled  a helicopter  from  Hornet  off 
San  Francisco  while  it  made  a pioneer  non-stop  helicopter 
flight  from  Seattle,  Wash  to  Imperial  Beach,  Calif. 

The  ship  sailed  for  7th  Fleet  duty  in  August  and  was  as- 
signed to  Taiwan  patrol.  On  14  November  1965,  while  patrol- 
ling the  Taiwan  Straits,  the  ship  was  ordered  to  the  aid  of  a 
Chinese  Nationalist  patrol  craft  under  attack  by  Communist 
torpedo  boats.  Arriving  after  the  vessel  had  sunk,  she  rescued 
all  fifteen  survivors,  and  was  praised  by  Commander  in  Chief, 
Nationalist  Chinese  Navy. 

A week  later  22  November  1965,  more  than  600  miles  from 
the  rescue,  O’Brien  saw  her  first  action  in  the  Vietnam  War. 
Called  to  the  aid  of  a surrounded  outpost  at  Thach  Ten, 
Quang  Ngai  province,  the  ship’s  accurate  fire  helped  turn 
back  a North  Vietnamese  regiment.  In  January  and  early 
February  1966,  she  supported  earner  operations,  conducted 
search  and  rescue  missions  in  the  Tonkin  Gulf,  and  provided 
gunfire  support  for  the  amphibious  landing  near  Cape  Batan- 
gan.  Operation  “Double  Eagle.” 

O’Brien  returned  to  her  homeport  March  1966  and  operated 
on  the  west  coast  for  the  next  eight  months.  During  a port 
visit  to  The  Dalles,  Ore.,  in  July  O’Brien  became  the  largest 
vessel  to  use  the  locks  at  the  Bonneville  Dam  and  to  transit 
the  Columbia  River  to  The  Dalles. 

The  destroyer  got  underway  again  for  the  troubled  western 
Pacific  5 November  1966.  Following  antisubmarine  warfare 
exercises  in  Hawaii  and  the  eastern  South  China  Sea,  O’Brien 
became  flagship  for  Operation  “Sea  Dragon,”  the  surface 
action  task  unit  off  North  Vietnam.  With  Maddox  (DD-731), 
she  was  ordered  to  interdict  enemy  coastal  traffic.  More 
than  twenty  vessels  carrying  enemy  war  supplies  to  the  Viet 
Cong  were  sunk  or  damaged  by  O’Brien.  On  23  December 
1966,  the  ship  received  three  direct  hits  from  coastal  batteries 
north  of  Dong  Hoi.  Two  crewmen  were  killed  and  four 
wounded.  After  repairs  at  Subic  Bay,  P.I.,  she  provided 
support  for  air  strikes  from  Tonkin  Gulf  while  guarding 
five  different  carriers  in  January  1967.  In  February  and  March, 
she  was  assigned  to  Taiwan  patrol.  The  ship  returned  to  the 
Tonkin  Gulf  in  late  March  first  as  a carrier  escort  and  then  on 
“Sea  Dragon”  operations.  Again  as  flagship  for  Commander, 
Destroyer  Division  232,  she  was  instrumental  in  significantly 
slowing  coastal  supply  traffic.  She  was  taken  under  fire  by 
shore  batteries  seven  times  during  this  period. 

The  ship  returned  to  her  homeport  of  Long  Beach,  Calif., 
in  May  1967.  In  July  1967  she  made  a second  trip  to  The 
Dalles,  Org.,  before  entering  Long  Beach  Naval  Shipyard  for 
overhaul.  Following  refresher  training  at  San  Diego,  she  was 
assigned  to  destroyer  squadron  29  on  1 Feb.  1968.  She  returned 
to  the  7th  Fleet  operations  in  the  spring  of  1968. 

O’Brien  (DD-725)  received  6 battle  stars  for  World  War  II 


service,  five  battle  stars  for  Korean  Conflict  service,  and  three 
battle  stars  for  Vietnam  service  (1967). 

Observation  Island 

An  island  in  the  southern  section  of  Lake  Okeechobee,  Fla. 

(EAG-154;  dp.  16,100;  1.  564';  b.  76';  dr.  26';  s.  21  k.;  cpl.  434; 
cl.  Observation  Island;  T.C4-5-1A) 

Observation  Island  (EAG-154)  was  laid  down  as  a Mariner 
Class  high  speed  cargo  ship  15  September  1952  by  the  New 
York  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Camden,  N.J. ; launched  as  Empire 
Slate  Mariner  15  August  1953;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Samuel  C. 
Waugh;  and  delivered  to  the  Maritime  Administration  and 
the  United  States  Lines  for  operation  under  General  Agency 
Agreement  24  February  1954. 

Empire  State  Mariner,  Capt.  V.  R.  Arkin,  Master,  made 
three  voyages  for  MSTS.  The  first  two  took  her  to  Bremer- 
haven  and  Liverpool.  The  third,  commencing  in  May  1954, 
took  her  along  both  the  east  and  west  coasts,  as  well  as  to  the 
Canal  Zone,  Guam,  Korea,  and  Japan.  She  returned  to 
Mobile,  Ala.  in  September  1954,  and  entered  the  National 
Defense  Reserve  Fleet  9 November. 

Empire  State  Mariner  transferred  to  the  Navy  10  September 
1956  with  three  other  Mariners.  Her  conversion  to  the  first 
naval  ship  having  a fully  integrated  Fleet  Ballistic  Missile 
System  was  authorized  15  October  1957,  and  partial  comple- 
tion of  the  project  was  accomplished  at  Norfolk  Naval  Ship- 
yard, Portsmouth,  Va.  before  she  commissioned  5 December 
1958  as  Observation  Island  (EAG-154),  Captain  Leslie  M. 
Slack,  USN,  in  command. 

During  the  conversion  there  were  no  major  hull  or  engineer- 
ing changes  made  other  than  installation  of  a roll  stabilization 
system.  However,  extensive  alterations  were  accomplished 
in  the  superstructure  and  hold  areas  so  as  to  accomodate  the 
FBM  Weapons  System.  Observation  Island  departed  her 
homeport  of  Norfolk  3 January  1959,  underwent  shakedown 
at  Guantanamo  Bay,  and  then  operated  on  the  Atlantic 
Missile  Range  off  Cape  Kennedy,  conducting  dummy  missile 
launches  and  communications  tests. 

In  March  19.59  Observation  Island  returned  to  Norfolk 
Naval  Shipyard  for  installation  of  additional  equipment, 
including  the  Ships  Inertial  Navigation  System  (SINS).  In 
June  she  steamed  for  her  new  homeport.  Port  Canaveral,  Fla., 
and  made  preparations  for  the  first  at-sea  launch  of  a Polaris 
missile.  Designated  UGM-27,  the  missile  was  successfully 
launched  from  Observation  Island  27  August. 

Following  this  milestone.  Observation  Island  returned  to 
Norfolk  Naval  Shipyard  for  installation  of  a fire  control 
system  to  enable  her  to  launch  more  sophisticated  guided 
versions  of  new  generation  Polaris  missiles.  She  also  received 
a new  launcher,  the  developmental  prototype  of  those  in- 
stalled in  the  FBM  submarines. 

This  work  was  completed  in  January  1960  and  Observation 
Island  returned  to  Port  Canaveral  to  continue  Polaris  test 
launch  operations.  After  a total  of  six  launchings,  the  ship 
commenced  support  of  Polaris  launchings  from  FBM  sub- 
marines. She  provided  optical  and  electronic  data  gathering 
services,  and  acted  as  communications  relay  station  between 
submerged  submarines  and  the  supervisor  of  range  operations 
at  the  Cape.  The  first  successful  fully  guided  Polaris  missile 
launching  from  a submerged  submarine  took  place  20  July 
1960  from  George  Washington  (SSBN-598).  Through  October 
Observation  Island  also  supported  launches  from  Patrick 
Henry  (SSBN-599). 

Following  further  modifications  at  Norfolk  Naval  Shipyard 
in  the  fall  of  1960,  Observation  Island  returned  to  Port  Canav- 
eral in  December  to  continue  FBM  support  work  and  systems 
test  and  evaluation.  She  received  the  Navy  Unit  Commenda- 
tion 15  December;  launched  the  new  A-2  Polaris  1 March 
1961;  and  supported  the  first  submerged  A-2  launch  from 
Ethan  Allen  (SSBN-608)  23  October. 

In  late  1961  Obervation  Island  served  as  a survey  ship  on  the 
Atlantic  Missile  Range,  and  in  January  1962  she  again  put  in 
at  Norfolk  Naval  Shipyard,  this  time  for  modifications 
preparatory  to  launching  the  new  A-3  Polaris.  Returning  to 
Port  Canaveral  in  March,  she  supported  FBM  submarines 
through  the  following  autumn,  when  she  steamed  for  two 
months  of  operations  on  the  Pacific  Missile  Range. 
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Observation  Island  was  back  at  Port  Canaveral  by  Christ- 
mas, and  until  June  1963  she  expanded  her  role  of  oceano- 
graphic survey  in  the  Atlantic  Range.  She  conducted  the 
first  successful  at-sea  launches  of  the  A-3  Polaris  17  and  21 
June.  President  John  F.  Kennedy  came  on  board  16  November 
to  observe  a Polaris  launch. 

She  has  since  continued  to  operate  essentially  as  a sea-going 
platform  from  which  missile  launches  can  closely  approximate 
conditions  encountered  in  FBM  submarine  launches.  Her 
equipment  is  constantly  being  modified,  allowing  prototypes 
to  be  tested  thoroughly  before  missiles  and  associated  com- 
ponents become  operational  with  the  Fleet.  As  a mobile 
platform,  she  can  conduct  tests  in  any  instumented  range. 

Observation  Island  was  redesignated  AG-154  on  1 April  1968. 
She  commenced  an  extensive  ten  month  conversion  24  June 
at  Norfolk  Naval  Shipyard  in  preparation  for  support  of  the 
Poseidon  C-3  missile  program.  The  summer  of  1969  found 
her  once  again  at  Port  Canaveral,  ready  to  resume  experi- 
mental missile  launchings,  to  assist  in  the  training  of  FBM 
submarine  crews,  to  assist  in  FBM  submarine  shakedown 
operations  at  Cape  Kennedy,  and  to  support  other  important 
phases  of  the  development  and  deployment  of  FBM  Weapons 
System.  She  continues  this  significant  work  in  1970. 


One  who  sees. 


Observer 

I 


(AMC-91 : dp.  228;  1.  97T";  b.  22';  dr.  9'1";  s.  10  k. ; cpl.  17;  a. 

2 .50  cal.  mg.;  cl.  Acme) 

The  first  Observer  was  laid  down  6 September  1941  by  F.  L. 
Fulton  Co.,  Antioch,  Calif.;  launched  15  January  1942; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  E.  Stamm  and  placed  in  service  14  April 
1942. 

Observer  was  assigned  to  the  12th  Naval  District  and  was 
homeported  at  San  Francisco.  She  operated  out  of  this  port 
until  taken  out  of  sevice  10  December  1945.  She  was  striken  8 
May  1946  and  transferred  to  the  Maritime  Commission  21 
August  1947. 

II 


(MSO-461:  dp.  775;  1.  172';  b.  35';  dr.  10';  s.  14  k.,  cpl.  70;  a. 

1 40mm,  2 .50  cal.  mg.;  cl.  Aggressive) 

The  second  Observer  was  laid  down  20  July  1953  as  AM-461 
by  Higgins  Inc.,  New  Orleans,  La.;  launched  19  October  1954; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  E.  V.  Richards;  reclassified  MSO-461  on  2 
February  1955;  commissioned  31  August  1955,  Lt.  Comdr.  P. 
H.  Barkley  in  command. 

After  fitting  out.  Observer  joined  the  Atlantic  Fleet  Mine 
Force  and  participated  in  minesweeping  exercises  prior  to 
deploying  to  the  Mediterranean.  Observer  sailed  for  the 
Mediterranean  1 May  1956  as  part  of  Mine  Division  85. 
After  ports  of  call  in  the  Mediterranean,  she  participated  in 
NATO  exercises  in  the  area  of  Harwich,  England.  Following 
these  exercises.  Observer  made  good  will  visits  to  several 
Scandanavian  countries,  France,  Portugal,  Italy  and  Gi- 
braltar. She  departed  Gibraltar  28  September  and  began 
the  long  trip  home,  arriving  13  October. 

Observer  participated  in  operations  along  the  Atlantic 
seaboard,  in  the  Caribbean  and  off  Panama  during  the  first  half 
of  1957.  In  June  1957,  she  visited  Hampton  Roads,  Va.  for 
the  Naval  Review.  Then  Observer  put  into  Norfolk  Navy  Yard 
for  an  extended  overhaul.  Then  came  refresher  training,  and 
exercises  prior  to  deploying  to  the  Mediterranean  in  January 
1958.  Observer  continued  this  trend  of  operations,  depolying 
with  the  6th  Fleet  and  participating  in  exercises  along  the 
Atlantic  coast  and  in  the  Caribbean,  into  1970. 


Obstructor 

An  agent  blocking,  clogging  or  impeding. 

(ACM-7:  dp.  880;  1.  188'  2";  b.  37';  dr.  12'  6";  s.  12.5  k.;  cpl. 
69;  a.  1 40mm.;  cl.  Chimo) 

Obstructor,  built  by  the  Marietta  Mfg.  Co.,  Pt.  Pleasant,  W. 
Va.,  as  Army  mine  planter  1st  Lt.  William  G.  Sylvester,  was 


transferred  to  the  Navy,  4 January  1945;  renamed  Obstructor, 
19  January  1945;  converted  at  the  Charleston  Navy  Yard; 
and  commissioned  1 April  1945,  Lt.  Sammie  Smith  in 
command. 

Following  shakedown  in  Chesapeake  Bay,  Obstructor,  a 
minesweep  gear  and  repair  ship,  loaded  gear  and  other  supphes 
at  Norfolk  and  sailed  11  June  1945  for  the  Panama  Canal. 
Transiting  the  canal  on  the  21st,  she  proceeded  up  the  coast  to 
San  Diego.  There  at  the  end  of  the  war,  she  sailed  for  the 
Far  East  18  August.*  Steaming  via  the  Marshalls  and  the 
Marianas,  she  arrived  at  Manila  and  reported  for  duty  with 
MinRon  106,  8 October.  On  the  17th  she  got  underway  for 
Haiphong,  arriving  and  joining  TU  74.4  on  the  22nd.  Assuming 
duties  as  flagship,  MinRon  106  the  same  day.  Obstructor 
served  as  minecraft  tender  for  that  task  unit  as  it  operated  off 
Haiphong  harbor,  the  island  of  Hainan  and  off  Chinese  ports 
during  the  next  six  months.  In  early  May,  1946,  she  sailed 
east  enroute  back  to  the  United  States.  Arriving  at  San  Fran- 
cisco 15  June,  she  decommissioned  and  was  transferred  to  the 
Coast  Guard  28  June  and  was  struck  from  the  Navy  List  19 
July  1946. 

O’Callahan 

Captain  Joseph  T.  O'Callahan  (1905-1964),  Chaplain 
Corps,  USNR,  served  on  board  carrier  Franklin  when  she 
endured  her  fiery  ordeal  off  the  coast  of  Japan  in  1945. 
Captain  O'Callahan  received  the  Medal  of  Honor  for  “con- 
spicuous gallantry  and  intrepidity  at  the  risk  of  his  life  above 
and  beyond  the  call  of  duty.” 

(DE-1051:  dp.  3,403;  1.  414'6'';  b.  44';  dr.  24'2";  s.  20-H  k.; 
cpl.  220;  a.  2 5'',  4 tt.,  1 ASROC,  1 DASH;  cl.  Garcia) 

O’Callahan  (DE-1051)  was  laid  down  19  February  1964  by 
Defoe  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Bay  City,  Mich.;  launched  20 
October  1965;  sponsored  by  Sister  Rose  Marie  O’Callahan  of 
the  Phihppines  Maryknoll  College,  sister  of  Chaplain  O’Calla- 
han and  first  nun  to  sponsor  a U.S.  Navy  ship;  and  com- 
missioned 13  July  1968  at  Boston  Naval  Shipyard,  Boston, 
Mass.,  Captain  Robert  L.  Brown  in  command. 

After  fitting  out  at  Boston,  O’Callahan  got  underway  16 
August  for  her  homeport  of  San  Diego,  Calif.,  calling  at 
Norfolk,  Charleston,  and  Fort  Lauderdale  enroute.  She  stood 
out  of  San  Diego  1 October  for  twenty  five  days  of  electronics 
and  weapons  systems  tests  off  the  Pacific  Northwest,  then  she 
commenced  shakedown  out  of  San  Diego  4 November.  After 
at-sea  training  operations  off  the  Hawaiian  Islands  6-17 
February  1969,  she  entered  Long  Beach  Naval  Shipyard  4 
March  for  post-shakedown  availability  through  mid-May.  She 
had  since  into  1970,  conducted  training  operations  out  of 
San  Diego  in  preparation  for  her  first  WestPac  deployment. 


Oceanographer 

A student  of  the  ocean  and  its  phenomena. 

(AGS-3:  dp.  1,963;  1.  293';  b.  33';  dr.  17';  s.  14.7  k.;  cpl.  146; 
a.  2 3'') 

Oceanographer  (AGS-3),  formerly  Corsair  II,  was  built  in 
1899  by  W.  and  A.  Fletcher  Co.,  Hoboken,  N.J.  Except  for  a 
brief  period  of  commissioned  service  during  World  War  I,  she 
served  as  a luxury  yacht  for  J.  P.  Morgan  until  1930.  After 
lowering  financier  Morgan’s  pennant,  the  “floating  castle” 
served  with  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survej^  as  Oceanographer. 

She  was  acquired  by  the  Navy  from  the  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey  at  Norfolk,  Va.  7 April  1942,  briefly  renamed  Natchez 
(PG-85) ; renamed  Oceanographer  (AGS-3) ; rerigged  and  out- 
fitted at  Norfolk  Shipbuilding  and  Drydock  Co.  for  survey 
duty;  and  commissioned  15  August.  Work  was  completed  28 
August  and  Comdr.  Henry  B.  Campbell,  USCGS,  assumed 
command,  with  Lt.  Comdr.  Myron  W.  Graybill,  USN,  as 
Executive  Officer. 

After  shakedown  in  the  Chesapeake,  Oceanographer  steamed 
for  New  York  3 October  to  join  a convoy  enroute  Cristobal, 
C.Z.  She  transited  the  Canal,  and  at  San  Pedro,  Cahf.,  reported 
for  duty  to  CINCPAC.  Upon  completion  of  repairs  at  San 
Pedro,  she  got  underway  for  Seattle,  Wash.  She  encountered 
a severe  storm  off  Astoria,  Ore.,  necessitating  further  repairs  at 
Winslow  Marine  Railway  Co.,  Bainbridge  Is.,  Wash.  Pro- 
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ceeding  to  Kodiak  via  the  Inside  Passage,  she  reported  to  the 
Alaskan  Command  with  no  sound  or  radar  gear,  a very  short 
cruising  radius,  and  limited  potable  water  capabilities, 
considered  generally  unsuitable  for  Aleutian  duty. 

Oceanographer  returned  to  Seattle  25  December  1942  for 
additional  repairs.  After  towing  a YCV  from  Seattle  to  San 
Francisco,  she  was  assigned  to  the  Matson  Navigation  Co.  for 
repairs.  Comdr.  Graybill  assumed  command  2 March  1943 
and  the  following  day  Oceanographer  got  underway  for  Pearl 
Harbor,  where  sound  gear  was  installed  and  necessary  altera- 
tions made. 

The  survey  ship  departed  Pearl  Harbor  escorting  several 
LSTs  and  plotted  a course  for  Noumea,  New  Caledonia.  As 
her  first  war  zone  assignment  she  surveyed  Havannah  Passage, 
New  Caledonia.  Upon  completion  of  the  Havannah  Passage 
charts  the  ship  made  three  other  surveys  in  the  vicinity  of 
Noumea,  erecting  numerous  beacons  and  planting  many 
buoys.  On  1 November  she  proceeded  to  Guadalcanal  via 
Espiritu  Santo  to  produce  charts  of  that  island’s  northern 
coast.  She  also  surveyed  Munda  Bar  and  neighboring  anchor- 
ages at  Munda,  New  Georgia,  B.  S.  I.  At  various  times  sub- 
chasers and  APCs  assisted  in  the  su^eys  and  dispatched 
triangulation  parties  to  islands  in  the  vicinity. 

During  her  sixteen  months  in  the  South  Pacific,  Oceano- 
grapher produced  fifteen  charts,  each  requiring  from  one  to 
three  million  soundings.  Much  of  the  data  compiled  was  the 
first  of  any  accuracy  for  the  area,  and  it  contributed  greatly 
to  the  success  of  many  amphibious  operations. 

Ordered  to  Pearl  Harbor  3 June  1944  for  badly  needed 
repairs,  she  was  sent  on  to  San  Pedro,  Calif.  27  June.  Upon 
completion  of  arrival  inspection,  it  was  decided  to  decommis- 
sion and  scrap  her.  Oceanographer  decommissioned  22 
September,  was  struck  from  the  Naval  Register  14  October, 
and,  in  accordance  with  the  agreement  executed  with  J.  P. 
Morgan,  Jr.,  broken  up  for  scrap. 

Oceanside 

A community  in  California. 

(LSM-175;  dp.  1,095;  1.  203'6";  b.  34'6";  dr.  8'4";  s.  12.5  k.; 
cpl.  59;  a.  2 40mm.;  cl.  LSM-1) 

LSM-175,  originally  LCT{7)-1675,  was  laid  down  11  July 
1944  at  the  Charleston  Naval  Shipyard;  launched  3 August 
1944;  sponsored  by  Miss  Emily  V.  Jackson;  and  commissioned 
25  September  1944. 

Following  a Chesapeake  Bay  shakedown,  LSM-175 
departed  the  east  coast,  transited  the  Panama  Canal,  and 
continued  on  to  San  Diego,  arriving  1 December.  From  San 
Diego,  she  proceeded  to  San  Francisco,  thence  to  Pearl 
Harbor  and  the  Solomons.  Arriving  at  Florida  Island  20 
February,  she  trained  for  her  first  campaign,  Okinawa.  She 
departed  the  Solomons  12  March,  staged  at  Ulithi,  then 
steamed  west,  arriving  off  the  Hagushi  beaches  on  western 
Okinawa  1 April. 

As  the  assault  forces  streamed  ashore,  LSAf-f  75  unloaded 
transports  and  cargo  vessels.  At  0910  an  enemy  plane  was 
taken  under  fire.  In  the  course  of  the  fight  anti-aircraft 
projectiles  struck  in  the  LSM’S  well  deck,  wounding  9 em- 
barked marines  and  2 bluejackets.  On  the  6th,  she  again 
turned  her  guns  on  an  enemy  plane  and  assisted  in  splashing  it 
600  yards  off  the  starboard  bow.  On  20  April  she  got  underway 
for  Uhthi,  whence  she  steamed  to  Leyte,  arriving  28  May. 

For  the  remainder  of  the  war  LSM-175  carried  rolhng 
stock  and  mixed  cargo  to  the  Marianas  and  amongst  the 
Philippines,  returning  to  Okinawa  in  mid-August.  Through 
September  she  operated  in  the  Philippines  and  in  October 
shifted  to  Japan  for  brief  duty  with  the  occupation  forces. 
Arriving  in  Tokyo  Bay  8 October,  she  sailed  for  the  United 
States  in  late  November.  On  26  December  she  arrived  at  San 
Diego,  then,  in  February  1946,  steamed  to  San  Francisco 
where  she  decommissioned  11  July  1946. 

Reactivated  four  years  later,  LSM-175  was  recommissioned 
8 September  1950.  Homeported  at  San  Diego,  she  trained 
Marines  and  SeaBees  in  amphibious  operations  until  30  June 
1955.  Transferred  to  the  11th  Naval  District  on  that  date,  she 
was  decommissioned  and  placed  in  service  on  30  October. 
Disarmed  and  with  a reduced  crew,  the  LSM  then  took  up 


logistic  support  of  the  islands  in  that  district.  Homeported  at 
Long  Beach  in  October  1956  and  renamed  Oceanside,  14 
October  1959,  she  served  the  11th  Naval  District  until  1961. 
On  1 February  of  that  year  she  was  placed  out  of  service, 
struck  from  the  Navy  List  and  transferred  to  the  custody  of 
the  Republic  of  Viet  Nam  to  serve  in  the  RVN  Navy  as 
Huong  Giang  (HQ-404). 

LSM-175  received  1 battle  star  for  World  War  II  service. 

Oceanus 

In  Greek  mythology  the  god  of  the  ocean,  husband  of 
Tethys,  and  father  of  the  Oceanids  and  of  all  the  rivers  in  the 
world. 

(ARB-2:  dp.  1,781;  1.  327'9";  b.  50';  dr.  11'2";  s.  12  k.;  cpl. 

286;  a.  1 3",  8 40mm.;  cl.  Aristaeus) 

Oceanus  was  laid  down  as  LST-328,  12  November  1942,  at 
the  Navy  Yard,  Philadelphia;  redesignated  ARB-2,  25 
January  1943;  launched  11  February  1943;  and  commissioned 
22  May  1943,  Lt.  Comdr.  W.  B.  Studley  in  command. 

Following  shakedown  in  Chesapeake  Bay,  the  battle 
damage  repair  ship  Oceanus  departed  Norfolk,  23  July  1943, 
for  the  Pacific,  arriving  at  Noumea,  New  Caledonia,  18 
September.  She  remained  there,  converting  LCIs  to  shoal- 
draft  gunboats  and  making  emergency  repairs  to  damaged 
vessels.  On  28  October  she  shifted  to  Espiritu  Santo,  thence, 
in  1944,  to  Florida  Island.  On  9 September  1944  she  departed 
the  Solomons  in  TG  31.4  and  on  the  20th  arrived  at  Kossol 
Roads,  Palaus.  There  she  repaired,  often  while  underway, 
craft  and  vessels  damaged  in  the  assaults  against  those 
islands  and  against  the  Philippines.  In  February,  1945,  she 
steamed  to  Guam  to  join  TG  51.5  for  the  Iwo  Jima  invasion, 
arriving  on  the  20th  and  remaining  imtil  17  March. 

The  Okinawa  campaign  next  took  Oceanus  to  Kerama 
Retto,  where  work  on  ships  damaged  by  kamikazes  and 
bombs  kept  her  on  a round-the-clock  schedule  into  mid-May. 
On  14  May  she  shifted  to  the  Hagushi  anchorage  for  emer- 
gency repairs  to  New  Mexico  (BB-40).  Completing  the  work 
and  returning  to  Kerama  Retto’s  “Scrap  Iron  Row”  on  the 
21st,  she  remained  until  early  June  when  she  steamed  to  the 
Philippines. 

Arriving  at  Leyte  15  June,  she  remained  in  San  Pedro  Bay 
until  after  the  end  of  the  war.  Post  war  duties  took  her  to 
Okinawa,  thence  to  China.  At  Shanghai  from  October  into 
December  she  serviced  landing  and  patrol  craft  assigned  to 
China  Group.  On  25  December  she  headed  back  to  the  United 
States  to  prepare  for  inactivation.  Decommissioned  as  of 
January  1947,  she  was  berthed  at  San  Diego  as  a unit  of  the 
Pacific  Reserve  Fleet  until  struck  from  the  Navy  List  1 
July  1961  and  scrapped. 

Ocelot 

A large  American  cat,  ranging  from  Texas  to  Patagonia, 
tawny  yellow  or  gray  with  markings  of  black. 

(IX-110:  dp.  8,747;  1.  416';  b.  54';  dr.  18'9'';  s.  13  k.;  acc.  819; 
a.  1 3'',  1 40mm,  8 20mm) 

Ocelot  (IX-110),  a wood-hulled  vessel,  was  built  as  Yoma- 
chichi  by  Doullet  and  WiUiams,  Tampa,  Florida,  in  1919; 
accepted  by  the  Navy  under  bare  boat  charter  from  the  War 
Shipping  Administration  2 October  1943;  converted  to  a 
barracks  ship;  and  commissioned  as  Ocelot  15  January  1944, 
Lt.  Milton  S.  Samuels  in  command. 

After  shakedown  Ocelot  transited  the  Panama  Canal  and, 
following  a brief  stop  in  San  Diego,  arrived  at  Pearl  Harbor 
and  underwent  conversion  to  flagship  for  Service  Squadron  10. 
With  the  conversion  complete  in  October,  she  sailed  via 
Eniwetok  for  Ulithi  where  she  spent  six  months  providing 
an  administrative  post  at  the  advanced  base. 

The  movement  of  American  forces  closer  to  victory  neces- 
sitated advancing  support  elements  as  well.  Thus  on  24  May 
1945  Ocelot  shifted  to  San  Pedro  Bay,  Leyte,  and  on  13 
September  to  Buckner  Bay,  Okinawa.  'Three  days  after  her 
arrival  in  Okinawa,  a typhoon  struck  and  drove  her  aground. 
She  quickly  refloated,  but  another  typhoon  on  9 October 
caused  her  to  ground  and  break  in  two.  Stripped  of  salvage- 
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able  items,  she  decommissioned  6 December  and  was  to 
struck  from  the  Navy  List  3 January  1946.  She  was  returned 
the  WSA  5 April  and  her  hulk  was  sold  to  a Chinese  firm 
for  scrapping  on  19  February  1948. 

Ochlockonee 

A river  in  Georgia  and  Florida. 

(AOG-33:  dp.  2,270;  1.  220'6";  b.  37';  dr.  13'1";  s.  10  k.;  cpl. 
62;  a.  1 3",  2 40mm,  3 20mm;  cl.  Mettawee;  T.  T1-M-A2) 

Ochlockonee  (AOG-33),  formerly  MC  Hull  1530,  was  laid 
down  under  a Maritime  Commission  contract  18  October 
1944  by  East  Coast  Shipyard,  Inc.,  Bayonne,  New  Jersey; 
launched  19  November  1944;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Albert 
Robinette;  acquired  by  the  Navy  18  December  1944;  and 
commissioned  29  December,  Lt.  Arthur  W.  Walker,  USCG, 
in  command. 

Following  shakedown  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  Ochlockonee 
departed  Norfolk  15  February  1945  for  Hawaii  via  Aruba,  the 
Panama  Canal,  and  San  Diego,  arriving  14  April.  Operating 
out  of  Pearl  Harbor  for  the  remainder  of  the  war,  Ochlockonee 
made  fueling  runs  among  the  Hawaiians  and  to  Johnston  and 
Canton  Islands. 

She  decommissioned  at  San  Pedro,  Calif.,  14  January  1946, 
and  was  struck  from  the  Navy  List  7 February.  Returned  to 
the  Maritime  Administration  on  21  June,  she  subsequently 
entered  merchant  service  and  is  presently  named  Texaco  No. 
10. 

Ocklavcaha 

A river  in  north  central  Florida. 

(AO-84;  dp.  21,650;  1.  523'6";  b.  68';  dr.  30'10";  s.  15.1  k.; 
cpl.  280;  a.  1 5",  4 3",  4 40mm.,  12  20mm.;  cl.  Sicamico; 

T.  T2-SE-A1) 

Ocklawaha  (AO-84)  was  laid  down  10  February  1943  by  the 
Marinship  Corp.,  Sausalito,  Calif,  under  a Maritime  Com- 
mission contract;  launched  9 June  1943;  sponsored  by  Mrs. 
Van  W.  Rosendahl;  acquired  by  the  Navy  and  commissioned 
9 March  1944,  Comdr.  Walter  L.  Sorenson  in  command. 

Following  conversion  and  fitting  out  for  carrying  potable 
water  and  after  shakedown  operations  off  the  west  coast, 
Ocklawaha  sailed  19  May  1944  for  duty  with  Service  Forces 
Pacific  during  the  remainder  of  World  War  II.  She  arrived  at 
Eniwetok,  Marshall  Islands,  in  June  1944  to  provide  potable 
water  for  and  to  become  a part  of  the  forces  being  assembled 
there  for  the  Marianas  operations.  Following  the  conquest  of 
Saipan  and  Guam,  she  continued  to  supply  fresh  water  in  the 
forward  areas,  transporting  12  additional  loads  from  Pearl 
Harbor  and  Manus  to  Eniwetok,  Ulithi,  Guam,  Kossol 
Passage  and  Leyte  Gulf.  During  this  period,  she  delivered 
water  to  809  ships,  mostly  landing  vessels  actively  engaged 
in  amphibious  operations  against  the  Japanese.  Ocklawaha 
returned  to  San  Pedro,  Calif.  1 June  1945  for  overhaul,  then 
deployed  again  to  the  Western  and  South  West  Pacific 
areas  where  she  continued  her  service  operations  until  29 
May  1946.  She  returned  to  San  Pedro  15  June,  transited  the 
Panama  Canal  28  June,  thence  proceeded  to  New  York  where 
she  decommissioned  19  July.  She  was  struck  from  the  Naval 
Vessel  Register  and  transferred  to  the  Maritime  Commission 
23  April  1947. 

Reacquired  by  the  Navy  22  May  1948,  Ocklawaha  was 
simultaneously  transferred  to  the  Marine  Transport  Lines, 
Inc.  then  assigned  1 October  1949  to  the  Military  Sea  Trans- 
portation Service  manned  by  a merchant  crew.  She  saw  active 
service  in  the  Far  East  during  the  Korean  conflict,  then  after 
alternating  from  active  to  inactive  status  for  several  years  was 
struck  from  the  Naval  Register  again  and  transferred  to  the 
Maritime  Commission  9 June  1959. 

Ocklawaha  received  two  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Ocmulgee 

A river  in  central  Georgia  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the 
South,  Yellow,  and  Alcovy  rivers  some  40  miles  southeast  of 
Atlanta  and  flowing  south  about  250  miles  until  joining  the 
Oconee  River. 


(YTB-532:  dp.  325  (f.);  1.  100';  b.  25';  dr.  11'6";  s.  12  k.;  cpl. 

8;  cl.  Hisada.) 

Ocmulgee  (YTB-532)  was  laid  down  by  the  Consohdated 
Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Morris  Heights,  N.J.,  1 November  1944; 
launched  30  December  1944;  and  placed  in  service  2 June  1945. 

Ocmulgee  served  the  3rd  Naval  District  until  transferred  to 
Green  Cove  Springs,  Fla.,  and  placed  out  of  service,  in  reserve, 
in  March  1946.  She  remained  berthed  at  Green  Cove  Springs 
until  reactivated  and  assigned  to  the  6th  Naval  District  in 
May  1947.  Redesignated  YTM-532  in  February  1962,  she  has 
remained  in  service  in  that  district  into  1969. 

Ocoee 

Former  name  retained. 

(SP-1208:  t.  29;  1.  67'6";  b.  13';  dr.  4'6";  s.  10  k.;  a.  1 3-pdr., 
1 mg.) 

Ocoee,  a motor  yacht  built  in  1911  by  Mathews  of  Port 
Clinton,  Ohio,  was  acquired  on  charter  by  the  Navy  from  her 
owner,  H.  Walter  Blumenthal  of  New  York  City,  24  August 
1917,  and  placed  in  service  17  September  1917.  Assigned  to  the 
3rd  Naval  District,  she  served  on  section  patrol  until  returned 
to  her  owner  5 July  1918. 

Oconee 

A river  in  Georgia. 


AT-31  was  originally  named  Oconee,  renamed  Koka  (q.v.),  24 
February  1919. 

I 

(AOG-34;  dp.  2,270;  1.  220'6";  b.  37';  dr.  13'1";  s.  10  k.;  cpl. 

62;  a.  1 3",  2 40mm,  3 20mm;  cl.  Mettawee]  T.  T1-M-A2) 

Oconee  (AOG-34),  formerly  MC  Hull  1531,  was  laid  down 
under  a Maritime  Commission  contract  18  October  1944  by 
East  Coast  Shipyard,  Inc.,  Bayonne,  New  Jersey;  launched 
19  November  1944;  sponsored  by  Miss  Ethel  Borst;  acquired 
by  the  Navy  23  December  1944;  and  commissioned  12  January 
1945,  Lt.  Joseph  T.  Collins,  USCG,  in  command. 

Following  shakedown  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  Oconee, 
manned  by  a Coast  Guard  crew,  sailed  to  Bermuda  and  Aruba 
before  transiting  the  Panama  Canal  15  March  1945.  Stopping 
briefly  at  San  Diego,  the  gasoline  tanker  proceeded  to  Pearl 
Harbor,  arriving  there  4 May.  After  a short  upkeep  period 
she  sailed  unescorted  to  Eniwetok,  Marshall  Islands,  thence 
on  to  Ulithi.  From  mid- June  to  the  end  of  July  she  serviced 
all  sizes  of  ships  and  craft  in  the  huge  anchorage  then  steamed 
to  Okinawa  with  her  vital  cargo.  She  remained  there  through 
the  end  of  the  war,  serving  ships  of  the  mighty  U.S.  fleet  and 
riding  out  two  treacherous  typhoons. 

On  12  November  Oconee  sailed  for  San  Francisco,  stopping 
at  Pearl  Harbor  before  arriving  on  28  December.  She  de- 
commissioned there  on  28  March  1946,  was  struck  from  the 
Navy  List  on  1 May,  and  returned  to  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission on  1 July.  She  now  flies  the  Brazilian  flag  as  SS 
Piratini. 

Oconostota 

An  Indian  personal  proper  name. 

(YTB-375:  dp.  318  (f.);  1.  102'2";  b.  25';  dr.  10';  s.  12  k. 
cpl.  12;  cl.  Allaquippa.) 

Oconostota  was  laid  down  as  YT-375,  3 April  1944,  by  the 
Gulfport  Boiler  and  Welding  Works,  Port  Arthur,  Tex.; 
redesignated  YTB-375,  15  May  1944;  launched  22  May  1944; 
and  placed  in  service  15  June  1944.  In  service  for  less  than  two 
years,  Oconostota  operated  on  the  west  coast  until  March  1946. 
She  was  then  placed  out  of  service  and  assigned  to  the  San 
Diego  Group,  Pacific  Reserve  Fleet.  Redesignated  YTN-375 
effective  February  1962,  she  was  transferred  to  the  11th  Naval 
District,  18  May  1962.  Activated,  Oconostota  was  further 
transferred,  on  loan,  to  the  Scripps  Institution  of  Oceanog- 
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raphy  the  following  September.  She  has  remained  on  loan  to 
that  institution  into  1969. 

Oconto 

A county  in  Wisconsin. 

(APA-187:  dp.  12,450;  1.  455';  b.  62';  dr.  24';  s.  17.7  k.;  cpl. 

558;  trp.  1,562;  a.  1 5",  12  40mm.  10  20mm;  cl.  Haskell; 
T.  VC2-S-AP5) 

Oconto  (APA-187),  formerly  MCV  Hull  655,  was  laid  down 
under  a Maritime  Commission  contract  5 April  1944  by 
Kaiser  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  Vancouver,  Wash.;  launched 
20  June  1944;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  J.  Wallace  Neighbor; 
acquired  by  the  Navy  2 September  1944;  and  commissioned 
the  same  day,  Comdr.  Paul  Jackson  in  command. 

After  fitting  out  and  shakedown  off  the  West  Coast, 
Oconto  loaded  mail  and  troops  in  San  Francisco  and  sailed  27 
October  1944  for  New  Guinea,  arriving  Oro  Bay  14  November. 
Several  days  later  she  left  for  Noumea,  New  Caledonia,  where 
she  remained  for  a month  prior  to  conducting  amphibious 
exercises  off  Guadalcanal  in  preparation  for  the  Lingayen  Gulf 
landings  on  Luzon.  Oconto  departed  Manus  2 January  1945 
and,  after  sailing  the  length  of  the  Philippines,  offloaded 
troops  and  cargo  for  two  days  beginning  the  11th.  Returning 
south,  the  transport  again  loaded  troops,  at  Biak,  Nether- 
lands East  Indies,  and  landed  them  on  Mindoro.  Retiring  to 
Leyte  Gulf  12  February,  she  prepared  the  following  six  weeks 
for  her  next  objective:  Okinawa. 

This  landing  proved  to  be  the  most  trying  yet  for  Oconto. 
During  her  time  off  the  beach  from  1 to  4 April,  there  were 
numerous  air  raids,  as  she  downed  her  first  kamikaze  and 
assisted  in  splashing  a second.  A respite  in  order,  Oconto 
sailed  to  Seattle  for  three  weeks  of  general  repairs  and  liberty. 
She  left  again  21  May,  steaming  via  San  Francisco,  Oahu, 
and  other  islands  for  Saipan,  where  she  embarked  rein- 
forcements for  Okinawa.  Stopping  briefly  at  Ulithi,  she 
arrived  off  Okinawa  24  July  and  spent  the  next  10  days  un- 
loading troops  and  cargo,  dodging  Japanese  air  attacks,  and 
weathering  a typhoon.  Departing  for  the  West  Coast  on  6 
August,  Oconto’s  eastward  progress  stopped  at  Ulithi  as 
rumors  of  a Japanese  surrender  increased.  She  returned  to  the 
Philippines,  loaded  occupation  units,  and  sailed  for  Japan, 
arriving  at  Yokohama  on  8 September.  After  transporting  over 
a thousand  liberated  prisoners  of  war  to  Manila  on  the  first  leg 
of  their  journey  home,  Oconto  returned  to  Japan,  then  made 
one  supply  run  to  'Taku,  China,  before  entering  Manila 
Bay  for  the  last  time  8 November.  A load  of  Seabees  was 
transported  from  Manila  to  Guam,  and  Oconto  proceeded  to 
Okinawa  to  pick  up  her  first  homeward  bound  passengers  in 
eight  months.  She  made  one  more  “magic-carpet”  voyage, 
leaving  the  West  Coast  for  Guam  on  11  January  1946. 

Oconto  returned  to  San  Francisco,  then  sailed  to  Norfolk, 
arriving  20  March.  Decommissioning  22  May,  she  was  turned 
over  to  the  War  Shipping  Administration  31  May  and  struck 
from  the  Navy  List  19  June  1946.  Oconto  is  presently  berthed 
in  the  James  River,  Virginia,  as  part  of  the  National  Defense 
Reserve  Fleet. 

Oconto  earned  1 battle  star  for  World  War  II  service. 

Octans 

A constellation  surrounding  and  including  the  south  polar 
heavens. 

(AF-26:  dp.  11,600;  1.  440';  b.  54'4”;  dr.  26'2”;  s.  13.5  k.;  cpl. 

227;  a.  1 5”,  4 3",  8 20mm) 

Octans  (AF-26)  was  built  as  Ulua  in  1917  by  Workman 
Clark  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  Belfast,  Ireland;  acquired  by  the  Navy 
8 May  1943  under  charter  through  the  War  Shipping  Ad- 
ministration from  her  owner,  the  United  Fruit  Co.;  and 
commissioned  11  June,  Lt.  Comdr.  Otto  J.  Stein  in  command. 

Following  two  weeks  of  fitting  out  at  Oakland,  Octans 
departed  San  Francisco  Bay  on  25  June  1943,  bound  for 
Noumea,  New  Caledonia.  Arriving  there  17  July,  she  took  up 
her  mission  of  transporting  fresh  and  frozen  provisions  from 
New  Zealand  and  Australian  ports  to  ships  and  bases  located 
in  the  Solomons,  the  Admiralties,  and  New  Guinea. 


During  an  availability  at  Sydney  in  November  1944, 
another  capability  and  task  was  added  with  the  installation 
of  a 30-bed  sick  bay.  On  succeeding  trips  to  Australia  from 
more-advanced  bases,  wounded  soldiers  and  sailors  were 
transferred  fi'om  the  battle  areas  to  recovery  havens. 

From  that  time  also,  Octans  began  to  range  farther  to  the 
north  as  she  made  supply  trips  to  Leyte,  Mindoro,  and  Luzon. 
While  returning  from  Leyte  Gulf  on  1 January  1945,  she  was 
credited  with  downing  one  of  a number  of  Japanese  planes 
which  attacked  her  convoy. 

With  almost  two  years  of  supply  duty  behind  her,  Octans 
returned  to  the  West  Coast  for  a brief  overhaul,  arriving  at 
Oakland  15  May.  Seven  weeks  later,  following  a stop  in 
Seattle  for  provisions,  she  again  crossed  the  Pacific,  arriving 
at  Manila  on  13  August.  After  two  more  trips  to  Australia,  the 
stores  ship  made  deliveries  to  Shanghai,  China,  and  departed 
29  December  for  the  United  States. 

Octans  sailed  to  the  East  Coast  and  arrived  in  Baltimore  on 
20  February  1946.  Decommissioning  on  6 March,  she  was 
returned  to  her  owner  the  same  day  and  struck  from  the 
Navy  List  on  20  March. 

Octavia 

An  asteroid  with  an  orbit  lying  between  those  of  Mars  and 
Jupiter. 

(AF-46:  dp  7,435;  1.  338'6”;  b.  50';  dr.  21'1'';  s.  11.5  k.;  cpl. 

86;  a.  1 3'',  6 20mm;  cl.  Adria;  T.  R1-M-AV3) 

Octavia  (AF-46)  was  laid  down  as  MC  Hull  2338  under  a 
Maritime  Commission  contract  22  November  1944  by 
Pennsylvania  Shipyards,  Inc.,  Beaumont,  Texas;  named 
Octavia  6 December  1944;  launched  18  January  1945;  spon- 
sored by  Mrs.  J.  Linscott;  acquired  by  the  Navy  on  loan 
charter  from  the  Maritime  Commission  31  May  1945;  and 
commissioned  19  June  1945,  Lt.  Frank  P.  Benson  in  command. 

Upon  completion  of  shakedown,  Octavia  departed  Galveston 
12  July  1945  for  Pearl  Harbor,  sailing  via  the  Panama  Canal 
and  San  Pedro,  Calif.  From  the  end  of  August  to  the  first  week 
in  December,  she  made  two  round  trips  between  the  big 
Hawaiian  base  and  the  Marshall  Islands.  Octavia  returned 
to  the  West  Coast  for  upkeep,  arriving  at  Seattle  on  18 
December.  On  8 January  1946,  with  a full  load  of  stores,  she 
sailed  to  Subic  Bay,  Manila,  and  Samar  in  the  Philippines, 
returning  to  Seattle  on  26  March.  Following  two  final  trips 
to  Pearl  Harbor,  Octavia  arrived  in  San  Francisco  Bay  30  May. 

Decommissioned  12  August,  Octavia  was  turned  over  to  the 
War  Shipping  Administration  the  same  day  and  was  struck 
from  the  Navy  List  8 October.  Renamed  Yardarm  Knot,  she  is 
presently  berthed  at  Suisun  Bay,  Calif,  as  part  of  the  Maritime 
Administration  Reserve  Fleet. 

Octopus 

An  eight  armed  mollusk  having  a soft  saclike  body. 


Octopus  (SS-9)  was  renamed  C-1  (q.v.)  17  November  1911. 

Octorara 

A creek  in  Pennsylvania  named  for  an  Indian  word  meaning 
running  water. 

(SwStr:t.  829;  1.  193'2'';b.  34'6'';dr.  4'9}^'';s.  11  k.;cpl.  102; 
a.  1 80-pdr  D.r.,  1 9''  D.  sb.,  4 24-pdrs). 

Octorara  was  launched  by  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  7 
December  1861,  sponsored  by  Miss  Emma  Hartt,  daughter 
of  Naval  Constructor  E.  Hartt;  and  commissioned  28  Febru- 
ary 1862,  Lt.  George  Brown  in  command. 

The  new  double-ended,  side-wheel  steamer  departed  New 
York  17  March  1862  and  served  briefly  on  blockade  duty  with 
the  North  Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron  before  reporting  to 
Commander  David  D.  Porter  at  Ship  Island,  Miss.  She  acted 
as  flagship  for  Porter’s  Mortar  Flotilla  during  Flag  Officer  Far- 
ragut’s  expedition  up  the  Mississippi  to  attack  Vicksburg.  Be- 
fore dawn  28  June,  Porter’s  ships  opened  fire  on  the  Confeder- 
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ate  fortress  and  shelled  the  southern  batteries  while  Farragut 
dashed  by  the  river  strong-hold.  At  the  height  of  the  fight, 
Octorara  became  unmanageable  when  her  wheel  ropes  jammed. 
She  drifted  down  stream  into  Brooklyn’s  line  of  fire.  She  was 
damaged  when  shells  from  the  steam  sloop  of  war  burst  off 
her  port  beam. 

On  24  July,  in  route  to  Baltimore  for  repairs,  she  captured 
Tubal  Cain  east  of  Savannah,  Ga.  as  the  British  blockade 
running  steamer  tried  to  slip  into  Charleston  with  munitions. 

Back  in  top  fighting  trim  early  in  September  Octorara, 
commanded  by  Comdr.  Napoleon  Collins,  was  assigned  to  a 
“flying  squadron”  formed  under  Commodore  Charles  Wilkes 
to  hunt  Confederate  commerce  raiders  Alabama  and  Florida. 
During  the  ensuing  year  she  captured  nine  Confederate  and 
British  blockade  runners. 

On  11  September  1863  Lt.  Comdr.  W.  W.  Low  relieved 
Comdr.  Collins  of  command  of  Octorara.  Arriving  New 
Orleans  19  October  1863,  the  steamer  joined  the  West  Gulf 
Blockading  Squadron.  From  November  to  March  1864,  she 
assisted  in  the  blockade  of  Mobile,  Ala.,  bombarding  Fort 
Powell  at  the  entrance  to  Mississippi  Sound  16-29  February. 
On  5 August  Octorara  participated  in  the  Battle  of  Mobile  Bay, 
passing  Fort  Morgan  lashed  to  Brooklyn.  Farragut’s  squadron 
drove  past  the  forts  into  the  Bay,  engaged  and  captured  the 
Confederate  ram  Tennessee  and  gunboat  Selma.  Octorara 
received  17  hits  during  the  engagement.  Her  casualties 
numbered  1 killed  and  10  wounded.  She  continued  to  operate 
in  the  vicinity  of  Mobile  until  July  1865,  firing  on  fortifications 
and  taking  part  in  the  capture  of  the  city  12  April  1865. 

Octorara  sailed  20  July  arriving  New  York  the  29th,  decom- 
missioned 5 August  1865  and  was  sold  9 November  1866. 

II 

(IX-139:dp.  11,579  (f.);  1.  407'5";  b.  51';  dr.  25'6";  s.  10  k.; 
cpl.  88;  a.  2 3”) 


Octorara,  a tanker  built  in  1921  as  La  Purisima  by  Southern 
Shipbuilding  Co.,  San  Pedro,  Calif,  was  lent  to  the  USSR 
under  Lend  Lease  early  in  World  War  II.  Upon  return  to  the 
U.S.  she  was  acquired  by  the  Navy  11  September  1944;  and 
commissioned  the  same  day  at  Moore  Drydock  Co.,  Oakland, 
Calif.,  Lt.  Comdr.  A.  G.  Munro,  USNR,  in  command. 

Octorara  was  assigned  to  Service  Squadron  8 Pacific  Fleet. 
After  necessary  repairs,  the  tanker  loaded  a cargo  of  bunker 
oil  and  100  octane  gasoline  and  on  14  October  1944  departed 
San  Francisco  Bay  for  the  Marshall  Islands.  Arriving  Eni- 
wetok,  via  Pearl  Harbor,  6 November,  she  discharged  diesel 
oil  to  Beagle  and  on  the  15th  got  under  way  with  a convoy  for 
the  Caroline  Islands.  Octorara  remained  at  Ulithi  for  a month 
(21  Nov .-22  Dec.),  dispensing  diesel  and  aviation  gasoline  to 
the  Fleet,  before  proceeding  to  Kossol  Roads,  Palau  Islands, 
for  fueling  operations  until  June  1945. 

Octorara  departed  Kossol  Roads  7 June  1945,  and  on  the 
10th  arrived  in  San  Pedro  Bay,  Leyte,  P.I.  She  continued 
fueling  operations  in  the  Pacific  until  after  Japan  surrendered. 
Returning  to  the  East  Coast  early  in  1946,  the  tanker  decom- 
missioned 8 April  and  was  transferred  to  WSA  the  same  day. 
She  was  sold  to  Pinto  Island  Metal  Co.  28  February  1947  and 
scrapped. 

Odax 

A fish  belonging  to  the  family  Scaridae:  Parrot  Fishes. 
Members  of  this  group  are  found  in  tropical  seas  near  coral 
reefs.  They  are  brilliantly  colored,  having  contrasting  red  and 
green  hues. 

(SS-484:  dp.  1,835  (surf.),  2,400  (subm.);  1.  311'8'';  b.  27'4”; 

dr.  17';  s.  20  k.  (surf.),  9 k.  (subm.);  cpl.  81;  a.  1 5'', 
1 40mm,  10  21''  tt;  cl.  Tench) 

Odax  (SS-484)  was  laid  down  by  Portsmouth  Navy  Yard  4 
December  1944;  launched  10  April  1945;  sponsored  by  Mrs. 


USS  Odax  (SS^84)  underway,  12  March  1950. 
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John  E.  Fogarty;  and  commissioned  11  July  1945,  Comdr. 
F.  D.  Walker,  Jr.  in  command. 

After  shakedown  off  Portsmouth,  Odax  got  underway  19 
September  1945  for  Guantanamo  Bay  to  provide  services  to 
the  Fleet  Training  Group.  On  30  October  she  sailed  to  Key 
West,  Fla.  for  duty  with  the  Fleet  Sonar  School  and  con- 
ducted operational  training  until  September  1946. 

In  September  1946,  as  part  of  the  Bureau  of  Ships  post-war 
investigation  of  the  high  speed  submarine,  Odax  was  selected 
for  conversion  to  a “Guppy”  and  returned  to  Portsmouth. 
Completing  conversion  in  August  1947,  first  of  the  “Guppy” 
submarines,  she  sailed  to  Key  West  for  extensive  research 
development  work. 

In  August  1951  Odax  again  sailed  to  Portsmouth  for 
conversion.  The  major  aspect  was  the  addition  of  a “Snorkel” 
and  redesignation  as  a “Guppy  11”.  She  first  put  her  snorkel 
to  tactical  use  in  a large  scale  convoy  exercise  in  the  spring  of 
1952. 

From  1952  through  1955,  Odax  provided  services  to  the 
Operational  Development  Force  and  Fleet  Sonar  School  in 
Key  West  and  to  the  Fleet  Training  Group  in  Guantanamo 
Bay.  During  1956  she  received  new  equipment  of  improved 
design  at  the  Charleston  Naval  Shipyard  and  departed  in 
December,  bound  for  the  North  Atlantic,  to  operate  with  the 
British  Fleet.  Subsequent  operations  in  1957  included  services 
to  the  Operational  Development  Force,  training  submariners 
in  the  latest  tactics  of  undersea  warfare. 

In  September  1958,  Odax  deployed  to  the  Mediterranean 
for  a tour  with  the  6th  Fleet.  During  this  deployment  she 
transited  the  Suez  Canal  to  participate  in  a Baghdad  Pact 
exercise  in  the  Arabian  Sea. 

After  her  return  home,  Odax  changed  home  port  transferring 
to  Charleston,  S.C.  in  August  1959.  She  sailed  from  here  early 
in  1960  to  return  to  the  North  Atlantic  for  Barrier  Patrol. 

Odax  departed  Glasgow,  Scotland  in  Au^st  1960  for  South 
America  to  conduct  exercises  with  naval  units  of  various  South 
American  countries.  In  December  she  returned  to  Charles- 
ton to  resume  local  operations. 

Between  1961  and  1964,  Odax  conducted  training  opera- 
tions out  of  Charleston  with  interim  periods  for  overhaul  and 
modernization. 

In  August  1964  she  deployed  again  to  South  America  to 
participate  in  combined  operations  while  circumnavigating 
the  continent,  returning  in  December.  From  1965  to  1967  she 
operated  out  of  Charleston. 

In  May  1967  Odax  began  a deployment  in  Northern 
Europe.  Upon  her  return  to  Charleston  she  was  awarded  the 
coveted  Battle  Efficiency  “E”  for  Fiscal  Year  1967.  She 
resumed  coastal  operations  in  October  1967  and  continues 
this  into  1970. 

Odum 

Joseph  Roy  Odum,  born  in  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  9 February 
1913,  enlisted  in  the  Navy  20  June  1934  and  served  continu- 
ously until  killed  in  action,  in  the  Solomons,  15  October  1942. 
A gunner  on  Meredith  (DD-434),  he  remained  at  his  battle 
station,  after  the  order  to  abandon  ship  had  been  given,  so  he 
could  protect  shipmates  in  the  water  from  being  strafed  by 
Japanese  planes.  He  was  still  firing  when  the  ship  went  under. 
For  his  action.  Fireman  First  Class  Odum  was  posthumously 
awarded  the  Silver  Star. 

(APD-71 : dp.  2130  (f.);  1.  306';  b.  37';  dr.  13';  s.  24  k.;  cpl.  374; 
a.  1 5”,  6 40mm.,  6 20mm.;  cl.  Charles  Lawrence) 

Odum  was  laid  down  as  DE-670,  15  October  1943,  by  the 
Consolidated  Steel  Corp.,  Orange,  'Tex.;  launched  19  January 
1944;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Katherine  Odum,  mother  of  Fireman 
First  Class  Joseph  Odum;  converted  to  a high  speed  transport 
and  redesignated  APD-71  on  27  June  1944;  commissioned 
12  January  1945,  Lt.  Comdr.  John  A.  Comly  in  command. 

Following  shakedown  off  Bermuda,  Odum  transited  the 
Panama  Canal  and  proceeded  up  the  Pacific  coast  to  San 
Diego,  whence  she  sailed,  16  May,  for  Hawaii.  There  she 
completed  amphibious  training  off  Maui;  took  on  underwater 
demolition  gear;  and  headed  west.  Discharging  her  cargo  at 
Guam,  she  proceeded  to  Ulithi,  whence  she  escorted  transport 
SS  Kote  Baroe  to  Leyte,  arriving  29  June.  From  Leyte,  escort 
missions  took  her  again  to  Ulithi,  thence  to  Hollandia,  and 
back  to  Leyte.  There,  in  mid-August,  she  joined  TF  33  and. 


on  the  31st,  got  underway  to  escort  occupation-troop  trans- 
ports to  Japan.  Arriving  8 September,  she  departed  again  on 
the  12th  to  escort  transports  carrying  former  POWs  to  the 
Philippines. 

Odum  remained  in  the  Far  East  supporting  the  occupation 
of  Japan  until  late  November,  when  she  headed  back  to  the 
United  States.  Assigned  to  the  Atlantic  Fleet,  she  operated  in 
TransRon  2 along  the  east  coast  and  off  Cuba  and  Puerto 
Rico  until  entering  the  Charleston,  S.C.,  Naval  Shipyard  for 
inactivation  26  July  1946,  and  decommissioned  at  Green  Cove 
Springs,  Fla.  15  November.  Later  transferred  to  the  Texas 
Group,  Odum  remained  in  the  Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet  until 
sold  under  the  Military  Assistance  Program  to  the  government 
of  Chile,  and  struck  from  the  Navy  List,  1 December  1966. 

O'Flaherty 

Frank  Woodrow  O’Flaherty,  born  in  Tonopah,  Nev.,  26 
February  1918,  entered  the  U.S.  Naval  Reserve  on  25  Septem- 
ber 1940  and  was  appointed  Aviation  Cadet  27  January  1941. 
He  was  commissioned  Ensign,  USNR,  12  September  1941 
and  ordered  to  active  duty  in  carrier  Scouting  Squadron  6, 
attached  to  Enterjrrise  (CV-6).  As  pilot  of  an  airplane  of 
Squadron  VS-6  in  the  Battle  of  Midway,  he  participated  in 
the  devasting  assault  against  the  Japanese  invasion  fleet. 
Killed  in  action,  4 June  1942,  pressing  home  his  attacks  in  the 
face  of  a formidable  barrage  of  anti-aircraft  fire  and  fierce 
fighter  opposition,  he  was  awarded  the  Navy  Cross  for  extra- 
ordinary heroism. 

(DE-340;  dp.  1,600;  1.  306';  b.  36'7”;  dr.  13'4";  s.  24.3  k.;  cpl. 

222;  a.  2 5",  10  40mm;  cl.  John  C.  Bulter) 

O'Flaherty  (DE-340)  was  laid  down  by  Consolidated  Steel 
Corp.,  Orange,  Tex.,  4 October  1943;  launched  14  December 
1943;  sponsored  by  Ensign  Lavada  M.  O’Flaherty,  N.N.C., 
sister  of  Ens.  O’Flaherty;  and  commissioned  8 April  1944, 
Lt.  Comdr.  D.  W.  Farnham  in  command. 

After  shakedown  off  Bermuda  in  May  and  June  1944, 
O’ Flaherty  accompanied  battleship  New  York  (BB-34)  to 
Trinidad,  B.W.I.,  then  transited  the  Panama  Canal  and 
steamed,  via  San  Diego,  to  Pearl  Harbor.  She  escorted 
Rudyerd  Bay  (CVE-81)  to  Majuro  20-26  July.  The  remainder 
of  that  month  was  spent  shepherding  merchantmen  to 
Eniwetok  via  Tarawa. 

From  Eniwetok  she  screened  escort  carrier  Santee  (CVE-29) 
to  Guam.  There  she  witnessed  her  first  action  becoming 
involved  in  operation  “Forager”,  the  invasion  and  reoccupa- 
tion of  Guam  through  the  power  of  the  mighty  Pacific  fleet. 

Leaving  Guam  she  returned  to  Eniwetok  for  a long  stint  on 
the  “Milk-Run”,  escorting  convoys  between  Eniwetok  and 
Manus.  At  midnight  3-4  October  O’Flaherty  was  directed  to 
proceed  on  a 600  mile  dash  in  search  of  the  survivors  of  a PBM 
crashed  at  sea,  and  with  the  aid  of  search  planes  located  and 
rescued  the  12  crew  members  approximately  48  hours  later. 

On  26  October,  with  the  installation  of  new  CIC  equipment, 
O’Flaherty  was  made  a unit  of  Escort  Division  64,  formed  as  a 
hunter-killer  group  with  Corregidor  (CVE-58)  to  check  out 
reported  enemy  submarine  movements  between  Pearl  Harbor 
and  California.  Later  she  operated  with  Makassar  Strait 
(CVE-91)  and  with  Wake  Island  (CVE-65)  in  similar 
operations. 

In  January  1945  O’Flaherty  served  in  the  Lingayen  Gulf 
Attack  Force  exposed  to  frequent  kamikaze  raids. 

Following  the  Lingayen  operation.  O’ Flaherty  retired  to 
Ulithi.  Gathering  there  was  one  of  the  greatest  displays  of 
Naval  might  in  the  world.  O’Flaherty  was  shifted  to  the  5th 
Fleet.  From  10  February  through  14  March  her  carriers 
supported  the  Iwo  Jima  invasion  with  air  strikes  and  provided 
aerial  spotters  for  the  big  guns  of  the  battleships  and  cruisers. 
Many  ships  suffered  damage  during  the  operation,  but 
O’ Flaherty’s  Irish  luck  held  out. 

Two  days  before  Iwo  Jima  was  declared  secure,  on  16 
March,  O’Flaherty  departed  to  participate  in  the  invasion  of 
Okinawa.  As  a unit  of  TG  52.1,  Destroyer  Division  120,  she 
screened  the  Amphibious  Support  Force  comprised  of  CVE 
task  units.  Here  on  2 April  she  drew  her  first  blood. 

As  a “Zeke”  was  making  its  suicide  run  into  the  formation, 
O'Flaherty  brought  it  down  with  her  after  40mm  guns.  The 
following  day  when  two  of  the  raiders  made  screaming  dives 
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USS  O’Flaherty  (DE-340)  at  Boston,  June  1944. 


for  Wake  Island,  one  struck  her  near  the  waterline.  A third  just 
missed  a screening  destroyer  and  O’Flaherty’ s fire  drove  off  a 
fourth  to  be  brought  down  by  Navy  fighters. 

O’Flaherty  participated  in  the  Okinawa  operation  from  21 
March  to  22  June  except  for  a short  period,  in  April  under- 
going repairs  at  Guam.  She  then  performed  picket  and 
auxiliary  escort  duty  until  the  Japanese  surrender.  Afterwards 
she  operated  out  of  Guam  until  receiving  orders  to  return  to 
the  states  late  in  1945. 

O’ Flaherty  operated  off  California  until  she  decommissioned 
at  San  Diego  in  January  1947.  Into  1970  she  remains  in 
reserve  berthed  at  Mare  Island,  Vallejo,  California. 

O’Flaherty  received  four  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Ogden 

A city  in  Utah,  seat  of  Weber  County,  named  for  Peter  Skene 
Ogden,  Canadian  explorer  and  fur  trader. 

I 

(PF-39:  dp.  1,264;  1.  303'11";  b.  37'6";  dr.  13'8";  s.  20  k.;  cpl. 

194;  a.  3 3",  2 twin  40mm.;  cl.  Tacoma) 

The  first  Ogden  (PF-39)  was  laid  down  by  Consolidated 
Steel  Corp.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  21  May  1943;  launched  23 
June  1943;  sponsored  by  Miss  Margaret  S.  Shelton;  and  com- 
missioned at  San  Diego  20  December  1943,  Lt.  K.  C.  Tharp, 
USNR,  in  command. 

After  shakedown  out  of  San  Diego,  Ogden  sailed  9 March 
1944  escorting  a convoy  via  Samoa  to  Milne  Bay,  New  Guinea, 
which  she  reached  2 April  1944.  Through  July  she  took  part  in 
the  operations  leap-frogging  westward  in  New  Guinea, 
escorting  landing  ships  and  merchant  vessels,  conducting  anti- 
submarine patrols,  and  serving  as  harbor  entrance  control  ship 
at  Humboldt  Bay. 

Following  repairs  and  training  at  Brisbane,  Australia,  in 
August  and  September,  the  patrol  escort  supported  the  build- 
up of  men  and  shipping  for  the  forthcoming  return  to  the 
PhiUppines,  twice  escorting  convoys  from  Manus  in  the 
Admiralties  to  New  Guinea  staging  bases.  She  herself  arrived 
at  Leyte  2 November,  bringing  up  a convoy  which  included 
a Navy  tanker,  an  Australian  merchantman,  and  ten  tugs 
pulling  a variety  of  tows.  When  enemy  planes  attacked  her> 
convoy  that  night,  one  bomb  missed  her  by  only  50  yards. 


She  returned  to  New  Guinea  twice  to  bring  reinforcement 
convoys  to  Leyte  and,  on  12  November,  splashed  three 
Japanese  suicide  planes  attacking  merchant  shipping  off 
Leyte.  Her  gunners  scored  again  off  New  Guinea  29  November, 
assisting  in  the  destruction  of  two  of  the  torpedo  planes  which 
attacked  her  Leyte-bound  convoy. 

Ogden  left  Humboldt  Bay  14  December,  bound  for  Manus, 
Bora  Bora,  the  Panama  Canal,  Charleston,  and  Boston,  where 
she  arrived  24  January  1945.  After  repairs  and  training  in 
Casco  Bay,  Me.,  Ogden  was  westward  bound  once  more,  via 
the  Panama  Canal  to  Seattle,  where  she  completed  repairs. 
On  27  June  Ogden  arrived  in  Cold  Bay,  Alaska,  where  she 
trained  Russian  sailors.  She  decommissioned  12  July  1945  and 
was  transferred  to  Russia  under  lend-lease.  Returned  to  the 
United  States  at  Yokosuka,  Japan,  15  October  1949,  she  was 
transferred  to  Japan  14  January  1953,  and  serves  as  Kusu 
(PF-281) 

Ogden  received  three  battle  stars  for  World  War  II  service. 

II 

(LPD-5:  sp.  13,900  (f.);  1.  522';  b.  84';  dr.  21'6"  (max);  s. 
over  20  k.;  cpl.  439;  tr.  930  a.  4 3";  cl.  Raleigh) 

The  second  Ogden  (LPD-5)  was  laid  down  4 February  1963 
by  New  York  Naval  Shipyard;  launched  27  June  1964;  spon- 
sored by  Mrs.  Lawrence  J.  Burton;  and  commissioned  at  New 
York  19  June  1965,  Captain  Floyd  M.  Symons  in  command. 

Ogden,  an  amphibious  transport  dock,  is  an  all-purpose 
amphibious  warship,  combining  the  functions  of  the  attack 
transport  and  the  attack  cargo  ship.  She  carries  assault  troops 
and  their  heavy  equipment,  and  puts  them  ashore  with  her 
own  helicopters  and  landing  craft.  Her  versatile  capabilities 
are  vital  to  the  Marines’  new  technique  of  vertical  envelop- 
ment. 

After  training  off  Norfolk,  Ogden  arrived  in  San  Diego 
29  October  1965  to  join  the  Pacific  Fleet  and  complete  her 
initial  training.  In  her  first  year  of  service  she  deployed  twice 
to  South  Vietnam  (8  February  through  4 April  1966  and  16 
May  through  7 July  1966),  bringing  Marines  and  their  equip- 
ment to  support  the  Allied  battle  against  Communist  aggres- 
sion. On  her  return  passages,  she  brought  damaged  vehicles 
home  for  repair.  During  the  summer  of  1966,  she  conducted 
experiments  with  aircraft  capable  of  vertical  or  short  landing 
and  take-off.  At  the  close  of  the  year,  she  prepared  for  a third 
deployment  in  South  Vietnam. 
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USS  Ogden  (LPD-5),  31  August  1965. 


Ogeechee 

A river  in  east  central  Georgia  which  empties  into  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  south  of  Savannah. 

(AOG-35;  dp.  2,700  (f.);  1.  220'6";  b.  37';  dr.  13'1";  s.  10  k.; 

cpl.  62;  a.  1 3",  2 40mm.,  3 20mm.;  cl.  Sequatchie]  T. 

T1-M-A2) 

Ogeechee  (AOG-35)  was  laid  down  7 May  1944  by  the  East 
Coast  Ship  Yard,  Inc.,  Bayonne,  N.J.  under  a Maritime  Com- 
mission contract;  acquired  by  the  Navy  31  August  1944; 
commissioned  6 September  1944,  Lt.  William  E.  Peterson, 
USCGR,  in  command. 

Manned  by  Coast  Guard  personnel,  Ogeechee  conducted 
shakedown  operations  in  Chesapeake  Bay  then  departed  for 
Aruba,  Netherlands  West  Indies,  where  she  took  on  a full  car- 
go of  diesel  oil  6 November.  Transiting  the  Panama  Canal  13 
November,  she  proceeded  via  San  Diego  to  Seattle  where  she 
discharged  her  cargo  and  where  she  underwent  alterations 
and  repairs  for  operations  in  the  turbulent  weather  of  the 
Aleutian  Chain.  After  taking  on  her  first  cargo  of  gasoline, 
she  departed  Seattle  17  January  1945  for  Adak,  Alaska  via  the 
inland  passage,  Kodiak  Island,  and  Dutch  Harbor.  She 
delivered  her  cargo  to  Attu  Island  then  for  the  next  several 
months  continued  to  shuttle  gasoline  from  the  major  tank 
farm  facilities  at  Sand  Bay,  Alaska  to  Army  and  Navy 
bases  west  of  Dutch  Harbor.  Ogeechee  departed  Kodiak  10 
November  for  San  Francisco  where  she  arrived  19  November 
to  begin  the  prodedure  that  resulted  in  decommissioning  18 
February  1946.  She  was  struck  from  the  Naval  Register  12 
March  then  transferred  to  the  Maritime  Commission  and 
sold  1 July. 

Oglala 

A sub-tribe  of  Sioux  Indians,  residing  in  the  Black  Hills  of 
North  Dakota. 


(CM-4:  dp.  3,746;  1.  386';  b.  52'2";  dr.  15'7";  s.  14  k.;  a. 

1 5",  4 3",  4 40mm,  8 20mm) 

Oglala,  a steamer  built  in  1907  by  William  Cramp  and 
Sons,  Philadelphia,  operated  for  the  Fall  River  Line  in  1907; 
was  purchased  by  the  Navy  as  SS  Massachusetts  from  Eastern 
Steamship  Co.  in  1917;  commissioned  7 December  1917;  and 
was  re-named  Shawmut  7 January  1918. 

Shawmut  had  an  active  role  in  World  War  I on  the  North 
Sea  Mine  Barrage.  Departing  Hampton  Roads  for  Inverness, 
Scotland  in  June  1918,  she  worked  in  the  mine  field  area 
until  December,  when  she  returned  to  Hampton  Roads. 

After  the  war  Shaumut  was  converted  to  an  aviation  tender, 
and  operated  with  the  fledgling  naval  air  arm  during  the 
early  1920s.  She  was  renamed  Oglala  1 January  1928,  when 
she  became  flagship  of  Mine  Division  One. 

Berthed  alongside  Helena  at  Pearl  Harbor  on  fateful  7 
December  1941,  Oglala  was  one  of  the  ships  sunk  in  the 
surprise  attack.  Refloated  late  in  1942,  Oglala  steamed  to 
California  for  more  extensive  repairs.  Going  into  ordinary  29 
December  1942,  she  was  re-designated  ARG-1  on  21  May 
1943.  Placed  in  full  commission  again  28  February  1944,  she 
was  fully  ready  for  repair  work  and  reported  for  action  in 
the  Central  Pacific,  where  she  continued  operations  until 
war’s  end. 

After  war-time  service,  Oglala  decommissioned  at  San 
Francisco  11  July  1946,  was  struck  from  the  Navy  List  and 
was  transferred  to  the  Maritime  Commission  the  next  day. 

Oglala  earned  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II  service. 

Oglethorpe 

Oglethorpe  is  a county  in  Georgia  named  in  honor  of  James 
Oglethorpe,  founder  of  the  state. 

(AKA-100:  dp  14,200;  1.  459'2";  b.  63';  dr.  26'4"  s.  16.5  k.; 

cpl.  425;  a.  1 5",  8 40  mm.;  cl.  Andromeda;  T.  C2-S-B1). 
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USS  Oglala  (CM-4),  circa  1940. 


Oglethorpe  (AKA-100)  was  laid  down  26  December  1944  by 
the  Federal  Shipbuilding  and  Drydock  Co.,  Kearny,  New 
Jersey,  under  contract  for  the  Maritime  Commission.  Trans- 
ferred to  the  Navy  while  still  on  the  ways,  she  was  launched  15 
April  1945;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Ellsworth  Buck,  wife  of  the 
New  York  Congressman;  and  commissioned  at  the  Navy 
Yard,  Brooklyn,  N. Y.,  6 June  1945,  Captain  James  Campbell, 
USNR,  in  command. 

Following  shakedown  in  Cheseapeake  Bay,  she  served  as  a 
training  vessel  at  Little  Creek,  Va.  and  Newport,  R.I.  On 
1 August  1945,  the  ship  sailed  for  Pearl  Harbor  via  the 
Panama  Canal.  Receiving  news  of  Japan’s  surrender  enroute, 
the  ship  continued  on  to  the  western  Pacific.  After  carrying 
general  cargo  between  Pearl  Harbor,  Kwajalein,  Guadalcanal, 
and  Noumea,  in  December  1945,  she  returned  to  the  United 
States  and  was  assigned  to  NTS  and,  later,  MSTS.  Remain- 
ing a commissioned  ship,  she  carried  cargo  in  the  Western 
Pacific  until  25  June  1950. 

When  the  Communists  invaded  the  Republic  of  Korea,  she 
joined  amphibious  forces  in  Yokosuka,  Japan  9 July.  Quickly 
converted  in  Japan  for  wartime  operation,  Oglethorpe  carried 
equipment  for  the  1st  Calvalry  Division  to  Po  Hung  Dong, 
Korea,  where  the  troops  landed  18  July.  Returning  to  San 
Diego  in  August,  she  embarked  men  and  equipment  of  the  1st 
Marine  Division.  Arriving  off  Inchon,  Korea  15  September, 
for  six  days  she  supported  the  amphibious  assault  which 
briefly  reversed  the  course  of  the  war,  sending  Communist 
troops  scurrying  back  to  North  Korea. 


After  a round  trip  to  Japan,  she  reloaded  equipment  of  the 
1st  Marine  Division  for  the  assault  at  Wonsan.  Arriving  off 
Wonsan  25  October  she  supported  the  operation  until  the  30th 
and  then  returned  to  the  West  Coast. 

Transferred  to  the  Atlantic  Fleet  in  January  1951,  Ogle- 
thorpe participated  in  amphibious  training  along  the  East 
Coast,  in  the  Carribean,  and  the  Mediterranean.  In  October 
1955,  she  made  two  trips  to  aid  flood  stricken  Tampico, 
Mexico.  Crewmen  in  six  LCMs  distributed  food,  clothing, 
and  medicine  to  flood  victims  far  up  the  swollen  and  treacher- 
ous Panuco  River. 

Resuming  her  pattern  of  operations  alternating  East  Coast 
training  and  Mediterreanean  deployments,  the  ship  was  part 
of  the  fleet  that  brought  the  Marines  to  Lebanon  in  July  1958. 
In  October  1962,  Oglethorpe  stood  ready  off  Cuba  when  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  demanded  the  removal  of  Soviet  missiles.  The 
The  prompt  and  firm  employment  of  U.S.  Naval  power 
forced  the  rapid  withdrawal  of  the  offensive  missiles  and  main- 
tained peace  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Once  again  in  the 
Mediterranean,  the  ship  joined  the  ready  forces  as  hostilities 
heightened  between  Greek  and  Turkish  factions  on  Cyprus 
in  early  1964. 

Returning  from  the  Mediterranean  in  August  1966,  the  ship 
entered  Boston  Naval  Shipyard  in  early  January  1967. 
Following  overhaul  she  continued  her  pattern  of  East  Coast 
training  and  Mediterranean  deployments  until  struck  from 
the  Navy  List  1 November  1968. 

Oglethorpe  received  two  battle  stars  for  Korean  service. 
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O'Hare 

Edward  Henry  “Butch”  O’Hare,  born  13  March  1914,  in  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  attended  Western  Military  Academy  prior  to  his 
appointment  to  the  Naval  Academy  from  the  11th  Missouri 
District  in  1933.  Graduated  and  appointed  an  Ensign  3 
June  1937,  he  served  2 years  on  board  the  New  Mexico  before 
reporting  to  Naval  Air  Station,  Pensacola,  Fla.  for  flight 
training.  Designated  Naval  Aviator  2 May  1940,  he  was 
assigned  to  Fighting  Squadron  Three  and  soon  after  the 
declaration  of  war  distinguished  himself  both  in  aerial  combat 
and  as  a leader  of  men. 

On  20  February  1942,  without  supporting  aircraft  and 
without  hesitation,  he  challenged  9 enemy  bombers  headed 
for  the  carrier  Lexington.  For  his  daring  and  skill  in  shooting 
down  5 of  the  enemy  planes  and  thus  saving  the  carrier  from 
serious  damage  he  was  awarded  the  Medal  of  Honor  at  a 
White  House  ceremony.  Promotion,  command  responsibility, 
and  additional  examples  of  heroism  followed  in  action  against 
Marcus  Island  31  August  1943,  Wake  Island  5 October, 
and  a night  interception  near  the  Gilbert  Islands  26  November. 
For  these  actions  he  received  the  Distinguished  Flying  Cross 
with  gold  star,  in  lieu  of  a second  such  award,  and  the  Navy 
Cross.  LCDR  O’Hare  was  reported  missing  when  his  plane 
was  lost  during  enemy  action  in  the  vicinity  of  Tarawa  Atoll, 
26  November  1943.  He  was  declared  dead  27  November  1944. 

(DD-889;  dp.  2,425;  1.  390'6";  b.  41'1";  dr.  18'6";  s.  32  k.; 

cpl.  367;  a.  6 5",  16  40mm.,  10  20mm.,  5 21"  tt.,  6 dcp.; 
cl.  Gearing) 

O’ Hare  (DD-889)  was  laid  down  27  January  1945  at 
Consolidated  Steel  Corp.,  Orange,  Texas;  launched  22  June 
1945;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Selma  O’Hare,  mother  of  LCDR 
E.  H.  O’Hare;  and  commissioned  29  November  1945,  CDR 
R.  W.  Leach  in  command. 

In  February  1946,  following  shakedown.  O' Hare  became  an 
active  unit  of  the  Navy  ready  to  guard  the  freedom  won 
during  World  War  II.  After  spending  1946  in  operations 
ranging  from  New  Brunswick  down  to  the  Florida  Keys,  she 
embarked  her  first  group  of  midshipmen  for  a cruise  to  Latin 
America  during  the  summer  of  1947.  Departing  Norfolk 
early  in  May  1948  she  sailed  to  the  Mediterranean  temporarily 
serving  under  the  United  Nations’  flag  as  an  evacuation  ship 
off  Haifa,  Palestine,  24  June  through  July,  during 
the  first  postwar  Arab-Israeh  conflict.  Several  goodwill 
visits  took  place  before  departure  for  home  in  September  at 
the  conclusion  of  this  first  deployment  with  the  Sixth  Fleet. 

Eight  additional  such  tours  of  duty,  prior  to  the  end  of 
1962,  permitted  ship’s  company  to  gain  a great  deal  of  famil- 
iarity with  the  area.  Midshipman  cruises  and  NATO  maneu- 
vers added  new  vistas  and  dimensions  to  her  training  exercises 
as  did  several  rescue  operations.  Twice  in  1952  this  destroyer 
received  commendations  for  her  efforts  after  ships  had 
collided  at  sea,  while  in  1957  and  again  in  1961  aviators  from 
the  carriers  Randolph  and  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  respectively 
were  plucked  from  the  sea.  Meanwhile,  to  update  ancl  increase 
her  value  to  the  Navy,  O’Hare  was  converted  during  1953  to  a 
radar  picket  ship  (DDR-889)  and  in  1958  received  installation 
of  the  electronic  data  system.  The  next  major  modification,  in 
in  1963,  a FRAM  Mk  I overhaul,  restored  her  original 
designation. 

The  increasing  tempo  and  scope  of  conflict  in  Vietnam 
brought  DD-889  an  assignment  to  WestPac  duty.  Steaming 
from  Norfolk,  1 June  1966,  she  assumed  station  as  a gun  sup- 
port ship  along  the  coast  of  Vietnam  on  15  July.  After  firing 
missions  in  all  four  Corps  areas  in  the  South  and  operations 
off  the  communist  North,  O' Hare  returned  home  17  December 
via  the  Suez  Canal  completing  a circumnavigation  of  the 
world.  She  remained  along  the  East  Coast  until  January  1969 
when  with  Squadron  32  she  again  deployed  to  the  Medi- 
terranean. 

Ohio 

Ohio  was  admitted  to  the  Union  1 March  1803,  as  the  17th 
State. 

I 

(Sch:  t.  62,  cpl.  35;  a.  1 24  pdr.) 

The  first  Ohio  was  a merchant  schooner  purchased  by  the 
Navy  in  1812;  converted  to  a war  ship  by  Henry  Eckford;  and 


commissioned  prior  to  13  June  1813,  Sailing  Master  Daniel 
Dobbins  in  command. 

Ohio  served  on  Lake  Erie  in  the  squadron  commanded  by 
Captain  Oliver  H.  Perry  during  the  War  of  1812.  The  squad- 
ron’s mission  was  to  wrest  control  of  the  lake  from  the  British. 
With  four  other  purchased  ships,  Ohio  lay  at  Black  Rock  be- 
low the  Falls  in  the  Niagara  River,  prevented  by  British  block- 
ade from  entering  Lake  Erie.  Finally,  in  a combined  operation 
with  the  ./Wmy,  Perry  was  able  to  bring  the  ships  out  to  join 
the  remainder  of  the  squadron  at  its  base,  Erie  (then 
Presque  Isle).  Ohio  arrived  at  Erie  8 July  1813. 

After  searching  for  the  British,  the  squadron  anchored  at 
Sandusky  17  August.  Ohio  returned  to  Erie  for  provisions  and 
stores  for  the  squadron,  rejoining  her  sister  ships  3 September. 
The  same  day  she  set  sail  for  Erie  again,  and  thus  was  not  with 
squadron  when  it  won  the  memorable  victory  over  the  British 
at  Put-in-Bay  10  September.  Three  days  later  Ohio  reached 
Put-in-Bay  with  sorely  needed  fresh  vegetables  and  meat. 

As  soon  as  the  ice  cleared  early  in  1814,  Ohio  began  patrol- 
ling between  Long  Point  and  Erie  to  intercept  any  British 
movement  by  water.  In  May  she  assisted  in  fitting  out  prizes 
Detroit  and  Queen  Charlotte  at  Put-in-Bay,  and  convoyed 
them  to  Erie.  On  12  August  1814,  she  was  captured  with 
Somers  by  the  British  within  pistol  shot  of  Fort  Erie. 

II 

(SL:  t.  2,724;  1.  197';  b.  53';  dph.  22'2";  cpl.  840;  a.  12  8";  7 
32-pdr.) 

Designed  by  Henry  Eckford,  Ohio  was  laid  down  at  New 
York  Navy  Yard  in  1817  and  launched  30  May  1820.  She 
went  into  ordinary  and  in  the  insuing  years  decayed  badly. 
Refitted  for  service  in  1838,  Ohio  sailed  16  October  1838  to  join 
the  Mediterranean  Squadron  under  Commodore  Issac  Hull. 
Acting  as  flagship  for  2 years,  she  protected  commerce  and 
suppressed  the  slave  trade  off  the  African  coast.  Ohio  proved 
to  be  an  excellent  sailer  repeatedly  making  more  than  12  knots. 
One  of  her  officers  stated,  “I  never  supposed  such  a ship  could 
be  built — a ship  possessing  in  so  great  a degree  all  the  qualifica- 
tions of  a perfect  vessel.”  In  1840  Ohio  returned  to  Boston 
where  she  again  went  into  ordinary.  From  1841  to  1846  Ohio 
served  as  receiving  ship. 

To  meet  the  needs  of  the  Mexican  War,  Ohio  recommis- 
sioned 7 December  1846  and  sailed  4 January  1847  for  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  arriving  off  Vera  Cruz  22  March.  Ohio  landed 
10  guns  on  27  March  to  help  in  the  siege  of  Vera  Cruz;  but  the 
city  soon  surrendered. 

Ohio  drew  too  much  water  for  coastal  operations  in  the  gulf. 
However,  336  of  her  crew  participated  in  the  Tuxpan 
River  Expedition.  In  1847  the  entire  distance  from  the  mouth 
of  the  river  to  the  town  was  covered  with  thick  jungle  growth. 
The  enemy  had  constructed  3 well-positioned  forts  on  bluffs 
overlooking  bends  in  the  river.  On  18  April  Commodore 
Perry  arrived  off  the  mouth  of  the  river  with  15  vessels.  At 
10  p.m.  light-draft  steamers  Scourge,  Spitfire,  and  Vixen,  each 
towing  a schooner,  moved  up  stream.  Bombships,  Etna, 
Hecla,  and  Vesuvius  followed  closely  while  30  surf  boats 
containing  1,500  men  brought  up  the  rear.  Approaching  the 
town,  the  squadron  came  under  hot  fire  from  Fort  LaPena. 
Commodore  Matthew  C.  Perry  ordered  Commander  Franklin 
Buchanan  to  disembark  the  surf  boats  and  storm  the  fort. 
As  the  landing  party  swept  ashore,  the  Mexicans  abandoned 
their  position.  The  other  2 forts  fell  in  a like  manner,  with  only 
light  casualties  substained  by  the  squadron.  Men  from  Ohio 
retrieved  the  guns  of  brig  Truxtun  which  had  foundered  in  a 
storm  near  Tuxpan  16  September  1846.  The  town  was  occupied 
and  all  military  stores  destroyed. 

Following  Tuxpan,  Ohio  sailed  from  Vera  Cruz  and  arrived 
in  New  York  9 May  1847.  On  26  June  she  sailed  to  bolster  the 
Pacific  Squadron,  first  carrying  the  U.S.  minister  to  Brazil 
and  operating  off  the  east  coast  of  South  America  until 
November.  Ohio  spent  the  next  two  years  in  the  Pacific 
protecting  commerce  and  policing  the  newly  acquired  Cali- 
fornia Territory  during  the  chaotic  early  months  of  the  gold 
rush. 

In  1850  she  returned  to  Boston  where  she  again  went  into 
ordinary.  In  1851,  Ohio  became  receiving  ship  and  continued 
this  duty  until  again  placed  in  ordinary  in  1875.  Ohio  was  sold 
at  Boston  to  J.  L.  Snow  of  Rockland,  Maine  27  September 
1883. 
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Ship-of-the-line  Ohio,  circa  1875. 


Ill 

(BB-12:  dp.  12,723;  1.  393'10";  b.  72'3";  dr.  23'10";  s.  18  k.; 

cpl.  561;  a.  4 12",  16  6",  6 3",  8 3-pdr.,  6 1-pdr.,  2 .30  cal. 
mg.;  cl.  Maine) 

The  third  Ohio  (BB-12)  was  laid  down  22  April  1899  by 
Union  Iron  Works,  San  Francisco,  Calif.;  launched  18  May 
1901;  sponsored  by  Miss  Helen  Deschler;  and  commissioned 
4 October  1904,  Captain  Leavitt  C.  Logan  in  command. 

Designated  flagship  of  the  Asiatic  Fleet,  Ohio  departed  San 
Francisco  1 April  1905  for  Manila,  where  she  embarked  the 
party  of  then  Secretary  of  War  William  Howard  Taft,  which 
included  Miss  Alice  Roosevelt,  the  President’s  daughter.  She 
conducted  this  party  on  much  of  its  Far  Eastern  tour  of 
inspection,  and  continued  the  cruise  in  Japanese,  Chinese  and 
Philippine  waters  until  returning  to  the  United  States  in  1907. 

Ohio  sailed  out  of  Hampton  Roads,  Va.,  16  December  1907 
with  the  battleships  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet.  Guns  crashed  a 
salute  to  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  while  he  reviewed  the 
Great  White  Fleet  as  it  began  the  cruise  around  the  world 
which,  perhaps  more  than  any  other  event,  marked  the 
emergence  of  the  United  States  as  a major  world  power. 

Commanded  by  Rear  Admiral  Robley  D.  Evans,  and  later. 
Rear  Admiral  Charles  S.  Sperry,  the  fleet  made  calls  on  the 
east  and  west  coasts  of  South  America,  rounding  the  Horn  in 
between,  en  route  to  San  Francisco.  On  7 July  1908,  Ohio  and 
her  sisters  shaped  their  course  west  to  Hawaii,  New  Zealand, 
and  Austraha.  On  each  visit  the  American  ships  were  welcomed 
with  great  enthusiasm,  but  none  of  their  ports  of  call  re- 
ceived them  with  such  enthusiastic  friendliness  as  Tokyo 
where  they  anchored  18  October.  The  fleet’s  presence  in  Japan, 
symbolized  both  American  friendship  and  strength  and 
helped  to  ease  dangerously  strained  relations  between  the  two 
countries. 

The  fleet  put  in  at  Amoy,  returned  to  Yokohama,  held 
target  practice  in  the  Philippines,  and  was  homeward-bound 
1 December.  After  steaming  through  the  Suez  Canal  4 
January  1909,  the  fleet  made  Mediterranean  calls,  before 
anchoring  in  Hampton  Roads  22  February. 


Ohio  sailed  on  to  New  York,  her  home  port  for  the  next  4 
years  during  duty  training  men  of  the  New  York  Naval 
Militia  and  performing  general  service  with  the  Atlantic  Fleet. 

In  1914  she  sailed  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  join  in  the 
patrol  off  Vera  Cruz,  protecting  American  interests  en- 
dangered by  Mexican  political  turmoil.  Ohio  returned  north 
in  the  summer  for  a Naval  Academy  midshipmen  cruise,  then 
joined  the  Reserve  Fleet  at  Philadelphia,  recommissioning  for 
each  of  the  next  two  summers’  midshipmen  cruises,  1915  and 
1916. 

Soon  after  the  United  States  entered  World  War  I,  Ohio 
recommissioned  24  April  1917.  Throughout  the  war,  she  op- 
erated out  of  Norfolk,  training  crews  for  the  expanding  fleet, 
taking  part  in  battleship  maneuvers.  She  arrived  at  Phila- 
delphia 28  November  1918;  was  placed  in  reserve  there  7 
January  1919;  decommissioned  31  May  1922;  and  was  sold  for 
scrapping  24  March  1923. 


A fourth  Ohio  (BB-68)  was  authorized  19  July  1940,  and 
her  construction  assigned  to  the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard. 
Construction  was  cancelled  21  July  1943. 

Ohioan 

A former  name  retained. 

(ID.-3280:  t.  6,646;  1.  428'8";  b.  53'8";  dr.  29'6";  s.  12  k.;  cpl. 
70;  a.  1 5",  1 3".) 

Ohioan  (ID.-3280),  built  in  1914  by  the  Maryland  Steel  Co., 
Sparrows  Point,  Md.,  was  acquired  by  the  Navy  5 August 
1918  on  loan  charter  from  the  American-Hawaiian  S.S.  Co., 
New  York  City,  and  commissioned  7 August  1918. 

Assigned  to  NOTS,  on  the  Army  account,  Ohioan  was 
refitted,  loaded  with  general  cargo  and  dispatched  to  St. 
Nazaire,  France,  arriving  29  August.  She  spent  the  next  month 
there  and  at  Brest,  and  on  1 October  sailed  for  New  York 
where  horse  stalls  were  added ; and  on  1 November  she  sailed  for 
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USS  Ohio  (BB-12),  builder’s  trials  in  San  Francisco  Bay  in  1904. 


La  Pallice  with  equestrian  and  general  cargo.  Returning  to  the 
United  States  5 December,  Ohioan  was  transferred  to  the 
Cruiser  and  Transport  Force  and  in  6 round  trips  returned 
over  8,000  troops  to  New  York.  Detached  16  September 
1919,  she  decommissioned  and  was  returned  to  her  owner,  the 
American-Hawaiian  S.S.  Co.,  6 October  1919. 

Ojanco 


Ojanco  renamed  Sand  Lance  (q.v.)  24  September  1942. 

Ojen 

A former  name  retained. 

(SP-957: 1.  40'0";  b.  9'0";  dr.  3';  s.  16  k.;  cpl.  5;  a.  1 1-pdr., 
1 mg.) 

Ojen,  a wooden  motor  boat  was  built  by  Racine  Boat  Com- 
pany, was  acquired  by  the  Navy  from  D.  P.  Howser  25  July 
1917;  and  commissioned  6 August  1917  for  use  on  scout 
patrol  in  the  2nd  Naval  District  during  World  War  I.  From 
her  central  base  at  New  Bedford,  Ojen  performed  patrol  duties, 
making  occasional  trips  to  Woods  Hole.  She  steamed  from 
Boston  to  HaUfax,  N.S.  21  November  1917.  She  remained 
frozen  in  the  water  off  New  Bedford  29  December  1917  to  27 
February  1918.  After  participating  in  squadron  drills  in 
August  1918,  she  was  returned  to  her  owner  10  December 
1918. 


Okala 

A small  island  off  the  coast  of  Molokai,  Hawaii. 

(ARS(T)-2:  dp.  4,100;  1.  328';  b.  50';  dr.  11'2";  s.  11.6  k.; 
cpl.  289;  a.  8 40mm,  12  20mm;  cl.  Laysan  Island) 

LST-1099  was  laid  down  1 December  1944  by  the  Jeffer- 
sonville Bridge  and  Machine  Co.,  Jeffersonville,  Ind. ; rede- 
signated ARS(T)-2  on  8 December  1944;  named  Okala  23 
December;  laimched  8 February  1945;  sponsored  by  Mrs. 
Susie  Saulsbury;  placed  in  reduced  commission  19  June  1945 
for  ferrying  down  the  Mississippi  River;  and  commissioned  in 
full  at  Algiers,  La.,  28  June  1945,  Lt.  Louis  Silver  in  com- 
mand. 

After  commissioning  and  fitting  out  in  the  New  Orleans  area, 
Okala  conducted  shakedown  out  of  Galveston,  Tex.,  until  29 
July  1945.  Stopping  briefly  at  Gulfport,  Miss.,  she  then  sailed 
via  the  Panama  Canal  and  Pearl  Harbor  to  Buckner  Bay, 
Okinawa,  her  base  of  operations  from  27  September  until 
shifting  to  Yokosuka,  Japan,  in  late  November.  Okala  re- 
mained in  the  Far  East  until  25  March  1946,  when  she 
sailed  via  Guam  and  Pearl  Harbor  for  Seattle  and  deactiva- 
tion. The  salvage  craft  tender  decommissioned  at  Seattle  5 
August,  was  struck  from  the  Naval  Vessel  Register  15  October, 
and  delivered  to  the  Maritime  Commission  for  later  sale  to  the 
Columbia  River  Packers  Association. 
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Okaloosa 

A county  in  Florida. 

(APA-219:  dp.  12,450  (lim.);  1.  455';  b.  62';  dr.  24';  s.  17.7  k.; 

cpl.  536;  trp.  1,562;  a.  1 5",  12  40mm,  10  20mm;  cl.  Haskell-, 
T.  VC2-S-AP5) 

Okaloosa  (APA-219),  formerly  MCV  Hull  567,  was  laid 
down  under  a Maritime  Commission  contract  8 August  1944 
by  Permanente  Metals  Corp.,  Richmond,  Calif.;  launched  22 
October  1944;  acquired  by  the  Navy  on  a loan  charter  basis 
28  November  1944;  and  commissioned  the  same  day,  Capt. 
R.  E.  Jasperson  in  command. 

Following  commissioning  and  fitting  out,  Okaloosa  departed 
Seattle  with  troops  26  January  1945  for  Honolulu,  then 
operated  out  of  Pearl  Harbor  until  sailing  29  March  with  Army 
units  for  Eniwetok,  Ulithi,  and  Okinawa.  She  arrived  off 
Okinawa  26  April  and  offloaded  troops  without  incident  during 
the  next  four  days,  despite  frequent  enemy  air  attacks.  The 
transport  then  returned  to  the  West  Coast,  arriving  San 
Francisco  22  May.  Her  stay  was  short,  however,  and  she 
embarked  troops  and  cargo  immediately,  leaving  30  May  for 
Manila  and  Leyte,  Philippines. 

Except  for  a brief  voyage  to  New  Guinea  in  early  July, 
Okaloosa  shuttled  troops  and  cargo  among  the  Philippine 
Islands  until  departing  Manila  Bay  7 September  for  Tokyo 
Bay  with  occupation  units.  From  there  she  sailed,  in  turn, 
to  Guam;  Tsingtao,  China;  Manila;  and  Haiphong,  French 
Indo-China,  where  she  loaded  elements  of  the  Chinese  52nd 
Army  bound  for  the  Gulf  of  Pohai,  China. 

Assigned  “Magic-Carpet”  duty  16  November,  Okaloosa 
sailed  to  Jinsen,  Korea,  took  on  her  full  capacity  of  returning 
troops,  and  sailed  30  November  for  Takoma,  Wash.,  arriving 
17  December.  Four  days  later  she  entered  Puget  Sound  Navy 
Yard  for  overhaul.  She  sailed  11  January  via  the  Panama 
Canal  for  Norfolk,  arriving  on  the  last  day  of  the  month.  Also, 
on  the  14th,  she  came  under  full  ownership  of  the  Navy. 

For  the  next  few  Years,  Okaloosa  operated  out  of  Norfolk, 
many  times  with  marines  from  nearby  bases.  Three  times,  in 
June  and  July  1947  and  June  1948,  she  conducted  cruises  for 
large  numbers  of  east  coast  reservists,  saih'ng  to  Bermuda  on 
the  last  two.  In  addition,  amphibious  exercises  took  her  to 
Puerto  Rico  and  other  Caribbean  islands  on  a number  of 
month-long  cruises  and  several  shorter  ones. 

On  15  April  1949  Okaloosa  sailed  from  Norfolk  for  Orange, 
Tex.,  and  deactivation.  After  overhaul  she  decommissioned  on 
21  July  and  entered  the  Texas  Group,  Atlantic  Reserve 
Fleet.  She  was  struck  from  the  Naval  Vessel  Register  on  1 
October  1958  and  transferred  to  the  Maritime  Administration 
23  September.  In  1970  she  is  berthed  at  Mobile,  Ala.  as  part 
of  the  National  Defense  Reserve  Fleet. 

Okaloosa  received  1 battle  star  for  World  War  II  service. 


Okanogan 

A county  in  northern  Washington,  bordering  on  Canada. 

(APA-220:  dp.  14,837;  1.  455';  b.  62';  dr.  24';  s.  18  k.;  cpl. 

692;  trp.  1562;  a.  1 5",  4 twin  40mm.,  1 quad.  40  mm.;  cl. 

Haskell;  T.  VC2-S-AP5). 

Okanogan  (APA-220),  built  under  Maritime  Administration 
contract  by  Permanente  Metals  Corp.,  Richmond,  Calif., 
was  launched  26  October  1944;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  E.  J. 
Husted;  and  acquired  and  commissioned  3 December  1944, 
Comdr.  Frederick  Fender,  USNR,  in  command. 

Okanogan’s  primary  mission  as  an  attack  transport  is  to 
carry  and  disembark  with  her  own  landing  craft,  a full 
battalion  of  troops,  and  to  evacuate  troops,  causalties,  and 
prisoners  of  war  from  the  objective.  In  line  with  this,  she 
must  provide  all  facilities  for  the  troops  embarked;  messing, 
berthing,  medical  and  dental  care,  and  recreational  facilities. 
Her  first  mission  began  16  February  1945,  when  she  sailed 
from  San  Francisco  bound  for  Hawaii  with  the  staff  of  Trans- 
port Division  57,  along  with  a number  of  Navy,  Marine,  and 
civilian  passengers. 

At  Pearl  Harbor  Okanogan  embarked  some  740  Army 


assault  troops,  reinforcements  for  Okinawa,  where  she  arrived 
17  April.  After  five  days  off  the  fiercely  embattled  island, 
“where  the  fleet  had  come  to  stay,”  she  sailed  for  Saipan,  with 
160  battle  casualties.  At  Saipan  1,000  veterans  embarked  for 
San  Francisco  which  she  reached  1 June. 

Okanogan  voyaged  across  the  Pacific  and  between  the  com- 
bat areas  twice  more  as  the  war  closed.  Only  brief  periods  in 
West  Coast  ports  broke  her  heavy  schedule,  brought  on  by 
the  urgent  need  to  redeploy  troops  for  occupation  duties  and  to 
return  combat  veterans  to  the  United  States.  She  completed  a 
voyage  at  San  Francisco  9 January  1946,  and  a month  later 
sailed  for  Norfolk,  Va.,  her  home  port  for  operations  with  the 
Atlantic  Fleet  for  the  next  four  years.  As  the  Navy  and 
Marines  sharpened  the  techniques  of  warfare  born  in  wartime, 
Okanogan  made  reserve  training  cruises  and  took  part  in 
maneuvers  and  exercises  along  the  eastern  seaboard,  in  the 
Caribbean,  and,  in  the  fall  of  1949,  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

Okanogan  rejoined  the  Pacific  Fleet  upon  the  outbreak  of  the 
Korean  War,  and  in  August  1950  loaded  part  of  the  1st 
Marine  Division  at  San  Diego  for  Japan.  These  troops  had 
been  urgently  requested  by  General  Douglas  MacArthur  for 
a counter-offensive  against  North  Korean  agression.  Oka- 
nogan landed  the  men  at  Inchon  15  September  in  an  amphib- 
ious assault  of  incredible  difficulty.  The  skill  with  which  the 
operation  was  executed  won  acclaim  from  General  Mac- 
Arthur, who  exclaimed  “.  . . the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  have 
never  shown  brighter  . . .”.  Okanogan  landed  men  of  the  same 
division  in  the  assault  on  Wonsan  26  October. 

Okanogan  evacuated  three  thousand  refugees  from  Chin- 
ampo  in  December;  one  more  was  born  at  sea  and  later 
named  for  the  ship  by  its  grateful  parents.  In  January 
1951,  Okanogan  brought  more  troops  to  Inchon,  and  in  April 
served  as  flagship  in  demonstration  landings  at  Kojo. 

Returning  to  San  Diego  in  May  1951,  Okanogan  trained 
indefatigably  for  future  combat  assignments.  In  September 
and  October  she  carried  men  of  the  Air  Force  to  Yokohama, 
and  sailed  again  for  Japan  in  March  1952,  carrying  Naval 
Beach  Group  One.  She  transported  the  staff  of  Landing  Ship 
Flotilla  One  to  Koje-do,  Korea,  and  carried  out  amphibious 
exercises  off  Japan,  before  returning  to  Long  Beach  in 
December. 

For  the  next  eight  years,  Okanogan  continued  a tight 
program  of  training  both  for  herself  and  for  Marines  when  she 
was  not  deployed  to  the  Far  East.  Such  six  to  seven-month 
cruises  were  made  in  1954, 1956,  1958,  and  1959.  An  experience 
of  her  1958  cruise  illustrates  the  ability  of  the  Navy  to  make 
a world-wide  response  to  any  crisis.  When  the  6th  Fleet  landed 
Marines  in  Lebanon  in  July,  Okanogan,  half  a world  away,  at 
once  proceeded  to  Okinawa,  ready  to  load  more  marines  and 
carry  them  to  the  Mediterranean  should  they  be  needed. 

Okanogan  left  Long  Beach  once  more  16  February  1960,  and 
after  participating  in  a large-scale  exercise  with  Marines  at 
Taiwan,  sailed  for  Southeast  asia.  Her  first  mission  was  the 
delivery  of  ten  landing  craft  to  the  Laotian  government;  her 
second,  the  loading  of  Thai  and  Vietnamese  art  treasures  for 
a planned  tour  of  the  United  States.  She  returned  to  Long 
Beach  25  July. 

In  1962,  and  1963-4,  Okanogan  again  cruised  with  the  7th 
Fleet  in  the  Western  Pacific  and  in  between  was  called  to  the 
Caribbean  by  the  Dominican  crisis.  When  she  once  again  left 
Long  Beach  19  April  1965,  it  was  for  direct  participation  in 
the  Viet  Nam  War.  Through  May  and  June  she  carried  men 
and  ammunition  between  Okinawa  and  Da  Nang,  Chu  Lai, 
and  Qui  Nhon;  from  July  to  November,  she  served  as  station 
ship  at  Da  Nang,  providing  the  Navy  Support  Activity  there 
with  berthing  and  messing  facilities  for  700  to  900  persons.  Her 
boats  operated  18  to  20  hours  a day  in  this  essential  support 
for  build-up  of  one  of  the  major  bases  for  the  Allied  effort  to 
repel  Communist  agression. 

Okanogan  returned  to  Long  Beach  17  December,  and  in 
June  and  July  1966  again  voyaged  to  South  Viet  Nam,  carrying 
Marine  communications  technicians.  On  17  November  1966, 
she  returned  to  Da  Nang  as  station  ship,  making  her  unique 
contribution  to  the  cause  of  freedom  in  South  Viet  Nam.  As  a 
member  of  Amphibious  Force  Pacific  Okanogan  continued 
her  mission  in  transporting,  training  and  supporting  the  fleet 
into  1968. 

Okanogan  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II  service, 
and  six  for  Korean  War  service. 
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Okinawa 

The  largest  of  the  Ryukyu  Islands.  Okinawa  was  the  site  of 
one  of  the  last  major  island  landings  of  World  War  II  and 
scene  of  some  of  its  heaviest  fighting.  The  operation,  under  the 
strategic  command  of  Admiral  Raymond  A.  Spruance,  began 
with  5th  Fleet  air  strikes  against  Kyushu  on  18  March  1945, 
and  initial  landings  on  Okinawa  itself  on  Easter  Sunday,  1 
April.  An  enormous  assemblage  of  ships  participated  in  the 
operation,  during  which  36  of  them  of  destroyer  size  or  smaller 
were  lost,  most  to  the  heaviest  concentration  of  kamikaze 
attacks  of  the  war.  Almost  8,000  enemy  aircraft  were  de- 
stroyed in  the  air  or  on  the  ground.  As  part  of  the  action,  on  7 
April  last  remnants  of  the  Imperial  Japanese  Navy  ventured 
forth,  only  to  be  met  by  the  overwhelming  Navy  airpower. 
Japanese  super-battleship  Yamato,  a cruiser,  and  four  de- 
stroyers were  sunk  in  the  one-day  battle.  As  a result  of 
securing  Okinawa,  the  supply  lanes  of  the  East  China  Sea 
were  blocked,  isolating  all  southern  possessions  still  in  Japa- 
nese hands;  and  the  last  obstacle  in  the  path  to  the  Japanese 
Home  Islands  was  cleared. 


(CVE-127:  dp.  24,275;  1.  557T";  b.  75';  ew.  105'2";  dr.  32'; 
s.  19.1  k.;  cpl.  1,076;  a.  2 5",  36  40mm.,  20  20mm.;  cl. 
Commencement  Bay) 

CVE-127  was  laid  down  22  May  1945  by  the  Todd-Pacific 
Shipyards,  Inc.,  Tacoma,  Wash.;  and  named  Okinawa  29 
June  1945.  Her  contract  was  cancelled  11  August  1945,  before 
launching. 

(LPH-3:  dp.  18,000;  1.  592';  b.  84';  ew.  105';  dr.  27';  s.  22  k.; 
cpl.  550;  trp.  2,000;  a.  8 3";  cl.  Iwo  Jima) 

Okinawa  (LPH-3)  was  laid  down  1 April  1960  (15th 
anniversary  of  the  invasion  of  Okinawa)  by  the  Philadelphia 
Naval  Shipyard,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  launched  19  August  1961; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  John  L.  McClellan,  wife  of  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas;  and  commissioned  14  April  1962,  Capt. 
William  E.  Lemos  in  command. 

Following  commissioning  and  sea  trials,  Okinawa  departed 
Philadelphia  20  June  1962  for  her  homeport,  Norfolk,  where 
she  spent  a month  fitting  out.  After  a six-week  shakedown 


cruise  out  of  Guantanamo  Bay  and  another  month  in  Norfolk, 
the  amphibious  assault  ship  began  participation  in  her  first 
fleet  exercise  in  the  Caribbean,  15  October.  Shortly  thereafter 
the  Cuban  Quarantine  was  placed  in  effect  and  Okinawa 
remained  in  the  area,  lending  force  to  the  United  States’  stand, 
until  3 December  when  she  returned  to  Norfolk. 

The  first  half  of  1963  was  spent  in  availability  at  the 
Philadelphia  and  Norfolk  Naval  Shipyards  and  further  trial 
operations  in  the  Caribbean  and  out  of  Norfolk.  On  9 July 
Okinawa  began  her  first  formal  Caribbean  deployment,  re- 
turning to  Norfolk  1 October  and  spending  the  remainder 
of  that  year  and  the  first  part  of  the  next  in  that  area.  During 
June  1964  she  sailed  to  Newport,  R.I.,  and  New  York  for 
the  World’s  Fair.  On  7 October  she  left  on  her  first  trip  to 
European  waters,  for  operation  “Steel  Pike  I,’’  an  amphibious 
exercise  off  the  coast  of  Spain.  After  a stop  in  France  and  a 
goodwill  visit  to  Plymouth,  England,  Okinawa  arrived  back  in 
Norfolk  at  the  end  of  November. 

In  April  1965,  while  participating  in  an  exercise  off  Puerto 
Rico,  Okinawa  was  alerted  and  sent  to  an  area  off  the  Do- 
minican Republic  to  act  as  medical  evacuation  ship  with  her 
marines  as  a floating  reserve  during  the  crisis  in  that  troubled 
country.  Then,  following  the  end  of  her  deployment,  she 
proceeded  via  Norfolk  to  Philadelphia  for  overhaul.  The 
following  April  she  returned  to  Norfolk  and  began  her  third 
Caribbean  deployment  on  13  June.  Okinawa  transferred  to  the 
Pacific  Fleet  sailing  24  January  1967,  for  the  West  Coast, 
and  arriving  San  Diego,  her  new  home  port,  8 February. 

Okinawa  left  on  10  March  for  her  first  deployment  off 
Vietnam.  On  13  April,  while  sailing  from  Okinawa  to  Taiwan, 
the  ship  was  diverted  by  a distress  call,  and  the  next  day 
rescued  all  38  persons  from  the  grounded  Panamanian  vessel 
Silver  Peak  near  the  Sento  Shosho  Islands.  While  off  Vietnam, 
Okinawa  was  a mobile  base  from  which  a well-equipped  force 
of  marines  could  quickly  strike  via  helicopters  at  the  Com- 
munist insurgents.  She  returned  to  San  Diego  5 December. 

On  4 April  1968,  after  an  intensive  period  of  special  training, 
Okinawa  recovered  the  unmanned  Apollo  VI  space  capsule 
380  miles  north  of  Kauai,  Hawaii.  With  further  exercises  and 
upkeep,  she  conducted  her  second  Westpac  deployment  from 
2 November  to  26  June  1969,  when  she  arrived  in  San  Diego 
for  leave  and  upkeep.  Okinawa  continues  her  role  in  support 
of  freedom  at  home  and  abroad,  alternating  duty  in  home 
waters  with  deployments  to  the  Far  East  into  1970. 


USS  Okinawa  (LPH-3),  January  1969. 
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Okisko 

A noted  Indian  chief  who  aided  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 

(YN-42;  1.  63';  b.  16'6";  dr.  7'6") 

Okisko  was  built  in  1939  as  the  motor  tug  Cornelius  Kroll; 
acquired  by  purchase  29  October  1940  from  Terry  Dalehite 
Towing  Co.,  Galveston,  Tex.;  named  Okisko  and  designated 
YN-42,  Boom  (Net)  Tender,  29  October  1940;  re-classified 
as  YNTT-IO,  Net  Tender  (Tug  Class),  8 April  1942,  name 
retained;  re-classified  as  YTL-735  on  2 August  1945,  name 
retained.  Okisko  was  first  placed  in  service  19  December 
1940  and  assigned  to  the  6th  Naval  District.  She  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  8th  Naval  District  in  1944,  where  she  performed 
local  services  until  21  February  1947,  at  which  time  she  was 
placed  out  of  service  and  transferred  to  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission. 

Oklahoma 

Forty-sixth  of  the  United  States,  Oklahoma  was  admitted  to 
the  Union  16  November  1907.  Its  name,  in  Choctaw,  means 
“red  man”. 

(BB-37:  dp.  27,500;  1.  583';  b.  95'3'';  dr.  28'6'';  s.  20.5  k.; 
cpl.  864;  a.  10  14",  20  5",  4 21"  tt.;  cl.  Nevada) 

Oklahoma  (BB-37)  was  laid  down  26  October  1912  by  New 
York  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Camden,  N.J.;  launched  23  March 
1914;  sponsored  by  Miss  Lorena  J.  Cruce,  and  commissioned 
at  Philadelphia  2 May  1916,  Captain  Roger  Welles  in 
command. 

Joining  the  Atlantic  Fleet  with  Norfolk  her  home  port, 
Oklahoma  trained  on  the  eastern  seaboard  until  sailing  13 
August  1918  with  sister  ship  Nevada  to  join  in  the  task  of 
protecting  Allied  convoys  in  European  waters.  In  December 
she  was  part  of  the  escort  as  President  Woodrow  Wilson 
arrived  in  France,  departing  the  14th  for  New  York  and 
winter  fleet  exercises  in  Cuban  waters.  She  returned  to  Brest 
15  June  1919  to  escort  President  Wilson  in  George  Washington 
home  from  his  second  visit  to  France,  returning  to  New  York  8 
July. 

A part  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet  for  the  next  two  years,  Oklahoma 
was  overhauled,  trained,  and  twice  voyaged  to  South  America’s 
west  coast;  early  in  1921  for  combined  exercises  with  the 


Pacific  Fleet,  and  later  that  year  for  the  Peruvian  Centennial. 
She  then  joined  the  Pacific  Fleet  for  six  years  highlighted  by 
the  cruise  of  the  Battle  Fleet  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
in  1925.  Joining  the  Scouting  Fleet  in  early  1927,  Oklahoma 
continued  intensive  exercises  during  that  summer’s  Mid- 
shipmen Cruise,  voyaging  to  the  East  Coast  to  embark 
midshipmen,  carrying  them  through  the  Panama  Canal  to 
San  Francisco,  and  returning  by  the  way  of  Cuba  and  Haiti. 

Modernized  at  Philadelphia  between  September  1927  and 
July  1929,  Oklahoma  rejoined  the  Scouting  Fleet  for  exercises 
in  the  Caribbean,  and  returned  to  the  west  coast  in  June  1930 
for  fleet  operations  through  spring  1936.  That  summer  she 
carried  midshipmen  on  a European  training  cruise,  visiting 
northern  ports.  The  cruise  was  interrupted  with  the  outbreak 
of  civil  war  in  Spain,  as  Oklahoma  sped  to  Bilbao,  arriving 
24  July  1936  to  rescue  American  citizens  and  other  refugees, 
whom  she  carried  to  Gibraltar  and  French  ports.  She  returned 
to  Norfolk  11  September,  and  to  the  West  Coast  24  October. 

Oklahoma’s  Pacific  Fleet  operations  during  the  next  four 
years  included  joint  operations  with  the  Army  and  the 
training  of  reservists. 

She  was  based  at  Pearl  Harbor  from  6 December  1940  for 
patrols  and  exercises,  and  was  moored  in  Battleship  Row  7 
December  1941  when  the  Japanese  attacked.  Outboard 
alongside  Maryland  Oklahoma  took  3 torpedo  hits  almost 
immediately  after  the  first  Japanese  bombs  fell.  As  she  began 
to  capsize,  2 more  torpedoes  struck  home,  and  her  men  were 
strafed  as  they  abandoned  ship.  Within  20  minutes  after  the 
attack  began,  she  had  swung  over  until  halted  by  her  masts 
touching  bottom,  her  starboard  side  above  water,  and  a part  of 
her  keel  clear.  Many  of  her  crew,  however,  remained  in  the 
fight,  clambering  aboard  Maryland  to  help  serve  her  antiair- 
craft batteries.  Twenty  officers  and  395  enlisted  men  were 
either  killed  or  missing,  32  others  wounded,  and  many  were 
trapped  within  the  capsized  hull,  to  be  saved  by  heroic 
rescue  efforts.  Such  an  effort  was  that  of  Julio  DeCastro,  a 
civilian  yard  worker  who  organized  the  team  which  saved 
32  Oklahoma  sailors. 

The  difficult  salvage  job  began  in  March  1943,  and  Oklahoma 
entered  drydock  28  December.  Decommissioning  1 September 
1944,  Oklahoma  was  stripped  of  guns  and  superstructure,  and 
sold  5 December  1946  to  Moore  Drydock  Co.,  Oakland, 
Calif.  Oklahoma  parted  her  tow  line  and  sank  17  May  1947 
540  miles  out,  bound  from  Pearl  Harbor  to  San  Francisco. 

Oklahoma  received  1 battle  star  for  World  War  II  service 


USS  Oklahoma  (BB-37)  with  sister  ship  USS  Nevada  (BB-36)  following,  early  1920’s. 
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USS  Oklahoma  City  (CL-91). 


Oklahoma  City 

The  capital  of  the  state  of  Oklahoma. 

(CL-91;  dp.  14,400;  1.  610'1";  b.  66'4";  dr.  24T0";  s.  31.6  k.; 
cpl.  1,426;  a.  12  6",  12  5",  28  40mm.,  1020mm.;  cl.  Cleveland.) 

Oklahoma  City  (CL-91)  was  laid  down  8 December  1942 
by  the  Cramp  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  launched 
20  February  1944;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Anton  H.  Classen; 
commissioned  22  December  1944,  Capt.  C.  B.  Hunt  in  com- 
mand. 

Following  shakedown,  Oklahoma  City  transited  the  Panama 
Canal  and  reported  to  ComCruPac  for  duty,  arriving  Pearl 
Harbor  2 May  1945.  She  conducted  local  operations  until  22 
May  when  she  sailed  for  Ulithi,  thence  to  rendezvous  6 June 
with  Carrier  Task  Group  38.1  for  operations  in  support  of  the 
Okinawa  campaign.  For  the  rest  of  June  and  into  July  she 
screened  3d  Fleet  carriers  during  their  intensified  air  opera- 
tions against  Japanese  forces.  On  18  July  she  formed  a bom- 
bardment group  with  other  cruisers  and  destroyers,  then 
rejoined  the  carrier  task  group  for  continued  action  against 
the  Japanese  home  islands.  At  the  end  of  hostilities  she 
continued  to  patrol  off  the  coast  of  Japan  and  it  was  not  until 
10  September,  after  seventy-two  days  of  continuous  steaming, 
that  she  finally  entered  Tokyo  Bay.  Oklahoma  City  remained 
on  occupation  duty  until  relieved  30  January  1946  when  she 
departed  for  the  United  States.  She  arrived  at  San  Francisco 
14  February  where  she  remained  until  15  August  when  she 
entered  the  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard  for  inactivaticn.  She  was 
placed  out  of  commission  in  reserve  30  June  1947  assigned  to 
the  San  Francisco  Group,  U.S.  Pacific  Reserve  Fleet. 

On  7 March  1957,  Oklahoma  City  arrived  at  the  Bethlehem 
Steel  Corp.  Pacific  Coast  Yard,  San  Francisco,  where  con- 
version to  a guided  missile  light  cruiser  commenced  21  May, 
her  hull  classification  and  number  being  changed  two  days 
later  to  CLG-5.  Her  conversion  completed  31  August  1960, 
she  was  towed  to  Hunter’s  Point  where  she  recommissioned 
7 September,  Capt.  Ben  W.  Sarver  in  command. 

During  her  shakedown  training,  Oklahoma  City  became  the 
first  combatant  unit  of  the  Pacific  Fleet  to  fire  a TALOS 
guided  missile  successfully.  Following  shakedown,  she  par- 
ticipated in  several  major  training  exercises  while  serving  as 
flagship  for  CruDiv  3 and  CruDesFlot  9,  then  departed  1 
December  for  a six-month  deployment  in  WestPac.  She 
arrived  in  Yokosuka,  Japan  20  December  where  six  days 
later  she  became  flagship  for  Commander,  U.S.  7th  Fleet.  The 
ship  participated  in  SEATO  training  operations,  received  two 
awards  for  operational  excellence,  and  served  as  an  ambassador 
of  good  will  to  several  cities  in  the  Far  East.  She  then  returned 
to  Long  Beach,  California  12  June  1961  and  spent  the  next 
several  months  conducting  local  training  operations  and 
upkeep  work.  On  14  December  she  entered  the  Long  Beach 
Naval  Shipyard  for  restricted  availability  followed  by  an 
extensive  overhaul. 

In  early  1964,  Oklahoma  City  began  refresher  training  in 
Southern  California  waters  to  prepare  for  a lengthy  deploy- 


ment, then  departed  for  Yokosuka  where  she  arrived  7 July  to 
assume  her  duties  again  as  7th  Fleet  flagship.  Shortly  there- 
after, North  Vietnamese  gunboats  attacked  U.S.  destroyers  in 
the  Tonkin  Gulf  and  Oklahoma  City  quickly  began  a 25-day 
alert  in  the  Gulf.  Training  exercises  and  operational  visits 
to  various  ports  in  the  Far  East  followed,  then  in  June  1965 
she  began  gunfire  support  missions  off  Vietnam.  When  the 
level  of  hostilities  increased,  she  began  to  spend  more  and  more 
time  in  the  South  China  Sea  and  eventually  participated  in 
operations  “Piranha,”  “Double  Eagle,”  “Deckhouse  IV,”  and 
“Hastings  II”.  After  serving  as  7th  Fleet  flagship  for  two  and 
one-half  years,  Oklahoma  City  returned  to  San  Francisco  Bay 
Naval  Shipyard  15  December  1966  for  overhaul.  Following 
her  yard  period,  she  began  refresher  training  in  the  Southern 
California  operating  area  in  July,  1967,  and  continued  those 
exercises  and  intermittent  calls  to  West  Coast  ports  until  she 
deployed  again  to  WestPac  7 November  1968.  She  arrived  at 
Yokosuka  20  December  and  into  August,  1969,  was  again 
contributing  to  the  strength  of  the  7th  Fleet  by  participating 
in  the  varied  assignments  its  units  are  called  on  to  perform. 

Oklahoma  City  received  two  battle  stars  for  service  in 
World  War  II. 

Olathe 

A city  in  eastern  Kansas. 


Tecumseh  (YTM-273)  (q.v.)  was  renamed  Olathe,  5 April 
1962. 

Old  Colony 
A former  name  retained. 

(SP-1254:  dp  3,800;  1.  395';  b.  52'2";  dr.  16';  s.  22,  k.) 

Passenger  patrol  boat  Old  Colony  was  built  by  William 
Cramp  & Sons,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  in  1917  and  acquired  by 
the  Navy  from  the  Eastern  SS  Corp.  12  November  1917  for 
use  as  a district  scout  during  World  War  I;  Lt.  Comdr.  Einar 
A.  Clark  in  command.  After  war-time  service.  Old  Colony  was 
turned  over  to  the  British  government  in  1919. 

Old  Columbia 


The  fourth  Columbia  (C-12)  (q.v.)  was  renamed  Old  Colum- 
bia 17  November  1921. 

Old  Dominion 
A former  name  retained. 

(ID-3025:  t.  1,802;  1.  266'10";  b.  42'6";  dr.  18'6";  cpl.  6) 

Old  Dominion  (ID-3025),  launched  as  a steamer  by  Harlan 
and  Hollingsworth,  Wilmington,  Del.,  in  1872,  was  acquired 
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Okmulgee  (YTB-765)  in  the  Mississippi  River  near  New  Orleans,  1963. 


by  the  Navy  from  the  Luckenback  S.S.  Co.,  New  York  City, 
18  October  1917,  and  placed  in  service  as  a non-selfpropelled 
barge,  8 August  1918.  An  iron  hulled  vessel.  Old  Dominion 
was  used  as  a coastwise  collier  until  transferred  to  the  5th 
Naval  District,  17  April  1919,  for  inactivation.  She  was  sold 
to  the  Neptune  Line,  New  York  City,  2 October  1919. 

Oleander 

A poisonous  evergreen  shrub  of  the  dogbane  family. 

I 

(SwStr:  t.  246;  1.  143';  b.  22'6";  dph.  8';  dr.  6';  s.  11  k.;  cpl.  35; 
a.  2 20-pdr.  P.r.) 

Oleander,  a wooden,  side-wheel  steamer  built  at  Keyport, 
N.J.,  was  launched  10  January  1863;  purchased  by  the  Navy 
at  New  York  from  James  Howe  and  C.  W.  Copeland  28 
March  1863;  and  commissioned  sometime  during  the  fol- 
lowing fortnight  as  she  joined  the  South  Atlantic  Block- 
ading Squadron  upon  arriving  at  Port  Royal,  N.C.  11  April. 

Originally  commanded  by  Acting  Master  Woodbury  H. 
Polley,  the  steamer  served  in  Union  blockade  of  the  Con- 
federate coast  operating  along  the  coasts  of  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  and  Florida.  On  28  July  1863,  with  Beauregard  and 
boats  from  Sagamore  and  Para,  Oleander  attacked  New 
Smyrna,  Fla.,  shelling  the  town  and  capturing  a sloop  loaded 
with  cotton  and  ready  to  sail.  They  also  caused  Confederates 
to  burn  several  other  vessels  to  prevent  capture  and  the 
Union  force  destroyed  a number  of  buildings  and  large 
quantities  of  cotton  ashore. 

After  the  fighting  stopped.  Oleander  decommissioned  at 
New  York  18  August  1865,  and  was  sold  at  auction  there  5 
September  1865  to  Smith  and  Downing. 

II 

(WAGL-264:  dp.  80;  1.  73';  b.  18';  dr.  5';  s.  12  k.;  cpl.  11) 

Oleander  was  built  under  Coast  Guard  contract  in  1940  by 
Marine  Iron  and  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Duluth,  Minn. 
Designed  as  a small  river  buoy  tender,  she  was  first  assigned 
permanent  station  at  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

She  commenced  patrol  and  navigational  aid  maintenance 
operations  on  the  Missouri  River  in  the  area  of  Kansas  City 
and  she  was  so  engaged  when  Executive  Order  8929  of  1 
November  1941  transferred  the  Coast  Guard  to  the  Navy. 


Through  the  war  years  Oleander  continued  to  serve  on  the 
Missouri  River  as  a buoy  tender. 

When  the  Coast  Guard  returned  to  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment 1 January  1946,  the  tender  remained  in  an  active 
status.  In  1961  she  was  assigned  new  permanent  station  at 
Point  Pleasant,  W.Va.,  on  the  Ohio  River.  In  April  1967, 
after  177  years  with  the  Treasury  Department,  the  Coast 
Guard  transferred  to  the  new  Department  of  Transportation. 
Oleander  has  remained  active  as  a buoy  tender  through 1969, 
operating  on  the  Ohio  River  out  of  Point  Pleasant. 

Oliver  H.  Lee 

A merchant  name. 

(Sch:  t.  199;  1.  100'9";  b.  28'4";  dph.  8';  s.  11  k.;  cpl.  37;  a.  2 
32-pdrs.  1 13"  mor.,  2 heavy  12-pdr.  sb.) 

Oliver  H.  Lee  was  purchased  by  the  Navy  at  New  York  27 
August  1861  from  Charles  Clark;  and  commissioned  at  New 
York  Navy  Yard  4 February  1862;  Acting  Master  Washington 
Godfrey  in  command. 

One  of  21  schooners  fitted  out  with  mortars  for  a bomb 
flotilla  organized  by  Comdr.  David  Dixon  Porter  to  support 
Flag  Officer  Farragut’s  deep  draft  ships  in  their  attack  on  New 
Orleans,  Oliver  H.  Lee,  sailed  down  the  Atlantic  coast,  across 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  into  the  Mississippi  through  Pass  a 1’ 
Outre.  In  position  below  Forts  St.  Philip  and  Jackson,  18 
April  1862,  Oliver  H.  Lee  and  her  sister  schooners  opened  fire 
and  maintained  the  barrage  on  the  Confederate  fortifications 
until  the  24th  when  Farragut’s  salt  water  ships  had  raced 
passed  the  forts.  The  next  day  New  Orleans  surrendered. 

The  schooner  subsequently  supported  operations  on  the 
Mississippi  especially  against  Vicksburg  and  served  in  the 
Gulf.  Sailing  north  for  repairs,  she  nearly  foundered  from 
leaks  through  old  shot  holes  but  was  saved  by  assistance  from 
Vicksburg  and  steamed  to  Beaufort,  N.C.  She  later  de- 
commissioned at  New  York  14  June. 

Recommissioned  23  August,  the  schooner  served  in  Florida 
waters  for  the  remainder  of  the  Civil  War.  She  captured 
cotton  laden  schooner  Sort  flying  English  colors  near  Anclote 
Keys  10  December  and  participated  in  operations  near  St. 
Marks,  Fla.,  in  February  and  March  1865. 

After  hostilities  ceased,  Oliver  H.  Lee  decommissioned  at 
Philadelphia  19  July  1865  and  was  sold  at  public  auction  there 
10  August  1865. 
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Oliver  Mitchell 

Oliver  Mitchell,  born  14  March  1917  at  Los  Angeles,  Calif., 
enlisted  in  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve  23  May  1941  and  was 
appointed  Aviation  Cadet  in  the  US  Naval  Reserve  3 Septem- 
ber 1941.  Commissioned  2nd  Lieutenant,  USMCR,  14  March 
1942,  he  was  assigned  to  combat  duty  in  the  Solomons  the 
following  July.  He  was  killed  in  action  while  engaging  Japa- 
nese destroyers  off  Ramos  Island,  28  August  1942.  2nd  Lt. 
Mitchell  was  posthumously  awarded  the  Silver  Star  for 
“Conspicuous  gallantry  and  intrepidity  as  a pilot, ....  while 
pressing  home  his  attack  in  the  face  of  tremedous  anti-aircraft 
fire.  His  aggressive  fighting  spirit  and  heroic  devotion  to  duty 
were  in  keeping  with  the  highest  traditions  of  the  United 
States  Naval  Service.” 

(DE-417:  dp.  1,745;  1.  306';  b.  36'8";  dr.  13'4";  s.  24.3  k.;  cpl. 

222;  a.  2 5”,  4 40mm.,  10  20mm.,  2 dct,  8 dcp.,  1 dcp.(hh.), 
3 21"  tt.;  cl.  John  C.  Butler) 

Oliver  Mitchell  (DE-417)  was  laid  down  3 January  1944  by 
the  Brown  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Houston,  Tex.;  launched  8 
February  1944;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Margaret  R.  Mitchell, 
mother  of  2nd  Lt.  Oliver  Mitchell;  and  commissioned  14  June 
1944,  Lt.  Comdr.  Kenneth  J.  Barclay  in  command. 

Following  shakedown  off  Bermuda,  Oliver  Mitchell  steamed 
out  of  Hampton  Roads,  31  August  1944,  for  the  Pacific 
Theater.  ASW  exercises  with  her  division,  CortDiv  72, 
interrupted  her  westward  passage  for  a month  at  Hawaii,  but, 
continuing  on,  she  arrived  at  Ulithi  1 November.  Assigned  to 
TG  30.7,  she  screened  Amio  (CVE-57)  during  aerial  search 
and  flight  operations  out  of  Ulithi  until  10  December,  then 
conducted  anti-submarine  sweeps  to  the  north  of  TF  38  as  the 
fast  carriers’  planes  flew  strikes  in  support  of  the  Mindoro 
landings.  Continuing  screen  and  plane  guard  duties  with  the 
fast  carriers  into  the  new  year,  1945,  she  sailed  with  them  for 
strikes  against  Formosa  and  Luzon  in  support  of  the  Lingayen 
assault. 

On  2 February,  back  with  her  escort  carrier  group,  now 
TG  50.7,  she  steamed  to  the  Marianas,  thence  to  the  Volcanos 
where  she  screened  Amio  as  its  planes  bombed  Japanese 
positions  on  Iwo  Jima  (16  February-3  March).  With  victory 
in  the  offing  there,  the  group  retired  to  Leyte  prior  to  de- 
ployment off  Okinawa. 

Departing  Leyte  Gulf  21  March  in  TU  52.1.1,  the  Amphib- 
ious Support  Force,  she  sailed  into  the  East  China  Sea  with 
Western  Islands  Attack  Force.  Screening  the  escort  carriers 
through  the  assaults  on  Kerama  Retto  and  against  the 
Hagushi  beaches,  she  retired  to  Guam  6 April  to  join  TF  51 ’s 
escort  pool.  Returning  to  the  Ryukyus  on  the  20th,  she 
screened  escort  carriers  as  their  planes  flew  air  cover  and  ASW 
patrols  during  May.  Detached  4 June,  she  returned  to  Ulithi, 
whence  she  conducted  a voyage  to  Leyte  prior  to  a 47-day 
deployment  at  sea  screening  carrier  task  forces  operating 
off  the  east  coast  of  Japan. 

During  the  next  four  months,  Oliver  Mitchell  escorted  forces 
to  Korea  for  occupation  duty  and  to  and  along  the  China 
coast  trying  to  assuage  postwar  unrest  in  that  country. 
On  26  December,  pressed  into  Magic  Carpet  duty,  DE-417 
headed  back  to  the  United  States.  She  arrived  at  San  Francisco 
15  January  1946  and  on  24  April,  at  San  Diego,  decom- 
missioned and  joined  the  Pacific  Reserve  Fleet.  Later  trans- 
ferred to  the  Mare  Island  Reserve  Group,  she  remains  a unit 
of  the  Reserve  Fleet  into  1970. 

Oliver  Mitchell  earned  5 battle  stars  during  World  War  IT. 

Oliver  R.  Mumford,  see  Media  (AK-83) 

Oliver  Wolcott 

A Revenue  Cutter  Service  name.  Oliver  Wolcott,  son  of 
Oliver  Wolcott  who  served  in  the  Continental  Congress  and 
signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  was  born  in  1760; 
succeeded  Alexander  Hamilton  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
serving  from  1795  to  1800;  and  was  Governor  of  Connecticut 
1817  to  1827.  He  died  in  1833. 

(RC:  t.  112;  1.  73'4";  b.  20'6";  dph.  9'4") 

Built  at  Baltimore  in  1832  for  the  Revenue  Cutter  Service, 
schooner  Oliver  Wolcott  served  along  the  Atlantic  Coast  from 


New  England  to  the  Virginia  capes  until  departing  Baltimore 
7 December  1844  for  Mobile,  Ala.,  and  operated  in  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  During  the  Mexican  War,  the  schooner  operated 
under  Navy  orders  as  a despatch  boat  in  the  Gulf.  She  was 
ordered  sold  at  Mobile  8 January  1851. 


Olivin 

A semi-precious  stone,  either  a transparent  variety  of 
Chrysolite,  a magnesium  iron  silicate  usually  olive  green;  or 
a green  garnet,  a hard,  brittle,  glasslike  mineral:  alternate 
spelling  of  olivine. 

(PYc-22:  dp.  120;  1.  124'0";  b.  20'0";  dr.  6'10";  s.  13  k.; 
a.  1 3",  2 .50  cal.  mg.,  2 dct.) 

Olivin  (PYc-22),  a yacht  built  as  Bidou  for  Mr.  James  A. 
Moffett  by  Bath  Iron  Works,  in  1930,  was  acquired  by  the 
Navy  from  J.  W.  Drell  15  January  1942;  converted  by  Miami 
Shipbuilding  Co.,  Miami,  Fla.;  and  commissioned  25  April 
1942. 

Assigned  to  the  4th  Naval  District,  Olivin  departed  Miami 
4 May  for  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  via  Charleston  Navy  Yard, 
arriving  the  17th.  She  served  as  station  ship  in  the  Delaware 
River,  examining  and  boarding  ships  until  she  decomissioned 
and  was  placed  in  service  21  March  1944  to  continue  opera- 
tions off  Cape  May,  N.  J.  She  returned  to  the  Philadelphia 
Navy  Yard  15  August,  was  placed  out  of  service  14  September, 
and  was  delivered  to  the  Maritime  Commission  23  October 
1946  for  scrapping. 

Olmsted 

A county  in  southeastern  Minnesota. 

(APA-188:  dp.  14,837;  1.  455';  b.  62';  dr.  24';  s.  17  k.;  cpl.  530, 

trp.  1,562;  a.  1 5",  12  40mm;  cl.  Haskell;  T.  VC2-  S-  AP5) 

Olmsted  (APA-188),  approved  16  March  1944,  was  laid 
down  by  Kaiser  S.  B.  Co.,  Vancouver,  Wash.  11  April 
1944  as  MCV  Hull  no.  656;  launched  4 July  1944;  spon- 
.sored  by  Mrs.  Duncan  Gregg;  accepted  and  commissioned  5 
September  1944,  Captain  C.  L.  C.  Atkeson  in  command. 

On  completion  of  shakedown  27  October  1944,  Olmsted 
joined  the  Pacific  Fleet.  Transporting  troops  and  supplies  in 
support  of  amphibious  operations,  she  spent  the  last  year  of 
the  war  in  the  Pacific  with  an  itinerary  that  reads  like  a sum- 
mary of  the  war’s  climactic  stages:  New  Guinea,  the  Ad- 
miralties, Leyte,  Lingayen  Gulf,  Okinawa  and  Japan. 

Apparently  charmed,  she  was  bombed  at  Luzon  and  again 
at  Okinawa  without  damage.  Twice  before  the  surrender  of 
Japan,  she  returned  to  the  States  to  lift  reserve  troops  into 
the  battle  zone.  She  was  in  Japan  to  participate  in  the  first 
occupational  landings  there,  debarking  the  Army’s  81st  (Wild- 
cat) Division. 

Landing  the  81st  at  Honshu  was  Olmsted’s  last  full  dress 
amphibious  operation  before  post  war  “Magic  Carpet”  duty. 

Olmsted  made  three  voyages  from  the  states  to  the  war  torn 
Western  Pacific  to  return  veterans  and  materials  until  she 
was  ordered  to  the  East  Coast  for  deactivation. 

On  21  February  1947,  Olmsted  was  placed  out  of  commission 
in  reserve  at  Norfolk,  Va. 

Due  to  deteriorating  international  conditions,  Olmsted  was 
recalled  to  active  service  and  commissioned  2 February  1952 
under  command  of  Captain  R.  C.  Lionard,  and  assigned  to 
the  Amphibious  Force,  Atlantic  Fleet. 

After  shakedown,  operating  out  of  Norfolk,  Olmsted  par- 
ticipated in  training  exercises  along  the  East  Coast,  at  Guan- 
tanamo Bay  and  in  the  Mediterranean  conducting  amphibious 
assault  landings.  Her  primary  mission  was  training  Marines 
and  Sailors  in  Amphibious  Warfare  tactics.  She  also  con- 
ducted training  cruises  for  Midshipmen  and  Naval  Reser- 
vists. With  interim  periods  for  overhaul  and  operational 
readiness  training,  Olmsted  served  in  this  capacity  until  she 
decommissioned  27  February  1959  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  and  was 
assigned  to  the  Norfolk  Group,  Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet. 

Olmsted  was  struck  from  the  Naval  Register  1 July  1960. 

Olmsted  earned  one  battle  star  for  service  in  Warld  War  II. 
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USS  Olympia  (C-6)  courtesy  of  the  Kansas  State  Historical  Society. 


Olney 

Cities  in  the  states  of  Illinois  and  Texas. 

(PC-1172:  dp.  348;  1.  173'8";  b.  23';  dr.  7'7";  s.  20.2  k.; 
cpl.  65;  a.  1 3",  4 20mm,  2 dct;  cl.  PC-461) 

Olney  ( PC-1172)  was  laid  down  29  March  1943  by  Leathern 
D.  Smith  SB  Co.,  Sturgeon  Bay,  Wis.;  launched  5 June  1943; 
and  commissioned  on  6 October  1943,  Lt.  A.  L.  Goldstein, 
USNR,  in  command. 

After  commissioning,  Olney  departed  Sturgeon  Bay  and 
moved  via  Lake  Michigan,  the  Chicago  and  Wabash  Canal, 
The  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal,  the  Illinois  and  Mississippi 
Rivers  to  New  Orleans,  arriving  on  21  October  1943.  She  then 
proceeded  to  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba  and  completed  shake- 
down  there  just  before  Christmas.  From  Guantanamo  she 
went  to  Key  West  and  joined  with  PC-1261  for  the  return 
passage  to  New  Orleans,  tying  up  on  11  January  1944. 

Beginning  17  January,  Olney  conducted  convoy  escort 
patrols  along  the  East  Coast  and  in  the  Caribbean.  On  16 
January  1945  she  relieved  PC-1083  on  coastal  patrol  duty  off 
the  approaches  to  the  Ambrose  Channel  and  the  port  of  New 
York.  In  this  capacity  she  worked  at  various  times  with  other 
PC’s,  Ready  (PG-67)  and  USCGC  Triton. 

Olney  departed  New  York  on  14  June  with  PC-1549  to 
transit  the  Panama  Canal  for  Pacific  duty.  Sailing  via  San 
Diego  and  Pearl  Harbor,  she  arrived  Eniwetok,  17  August. 
On  1 September  she  steamed  on  to  Ulithi  to  escort  a convoy 
to  Eniwetok. 

Arriving  off  Majuro  on  21  October,  Olney  was  assigned  crash 
boat  duties  in  support  of  the  B-29  air  strip  on  that  island.  On 
20  December  she  sailed  for  Eniwetok  via  Kwajalein  and  was 
subsequently  assigned  to  the  Navy  Governors  of  the  Trust 
Territories  of  the  Marshall  and  Caroline  Islands,  for  patrol, 
rescue  and  liaison  duties.  Olney  served  in  this  capacity  for 
nearly  ten  years,  returning  to  San  Diego  on  26  February  1955. 

Olney  was  placed  out  of  commission  in  reserve  in  February 
1955  and  berthed  in  the  Columbia  River,  Oregon.  On  1 July 
1960,  she  was  struck  from  the  U.S.  Naval  Register  and  sold 
on  20  May  1961  to  Hatch  and  Kirk  Inc.,  of  Astoria,  Oregon. 

Olsen,  see  Earl  K.  Olsen  (DE-765) 


Olympia 

Capital  city  of  Washington  State. 

(C-6:  dp.  5,586;  1.  344'1";  b.  53';  dr.  21'6";  s.  20  k.;  cpl.  411; 

a.  4 8",  10  5",  4 6-pdrs.,  6 1-pdrs.,  6 18"  tt.;  cl.  Olympia) 

Olympia  (C-6)  was  laid  down  17  June  1891  by  Union  Iron 
Works,  San  Francisco,  Calif.;  launched  5 November  1892; 
sponsored  by  Miss  Ann  B.  Dickie;  and  commissioned  5 
February  1895,  Captain  John  J.  Read  in  command. 

Olympia  departed  Mare  Island  25  August  1895  to  join  the 
Asiatic  Fleet  as  flagship.  For  three  years  she  cruised  the  Far 
East,  visiting  Japan,  China,  and  the  Philippines.  With  Captain 
Charles  V.  Gridley  in  command,  she  flew  the  flag  of  Com- 
modore George  Dewey  from  3 January  1898.  That  winter  she 
lay  at  Hong  Kong  with  the  fleet,  awaiting  orders  should  war 
with  Spain  break  out.  On  25  April,  the  day  the  war  was  de- 
clared, the  squadron  moved  to  Mirs  Bay,  China.  Two  days 
later  came  the  message  which  led  to  Dewey’s  immortal  victory 
at  Manila  Bay. 

Ships  darkened,  the  fleet  safely  passed  the  harbor  defenses, 
and  engaged  the  enemy  off  Manila  at  daybreak  1 May. 
Dewey  remembered,  “At  5:40  when  we  were  within  a distance 
of  5,000  yards,  I turned  to  Captain  Gridley  and  said.  You 
may  Are  when  you  are  ready,  Gridley’  ....  The  very  first 
gun  to  speak  was  an  8-inch  ...  of  the  Olympia  ....’’  By  noon 
Spain’s  Asian  fleet  had  been  destroyed  with  Olympia  playing 
the  leading  role.  The  battle  was  pivotal  in  the  history  of  the 
Far  East,  and  thus  of  the  world. 

Olympia  took  part  in  the  blockade  and  capture  of  the  city  of 
Manila  and  covered  the  Army  in  repelling  insurgent  attacks 
until  she  returned  to  the  China  coast  20  May  1899.  Next 
month  she  was  underway  for  Suez,  the  Mediterranean,  and 
Boston,  which  she  reached  10  October.  She  decommissioned 
there  8 November  1899. 

Recommissioning  in  January  1902,  Olympia  joined  the 
North  Atlantic  Squadron,  serving  first  as  flagship  for  the 
Caribbean  Division.  In  the  next  four  years,  she  roved  the 
Caribbean,  Atlantic,  and  Mediterranean,  protecting  Ameri- 
can citizens  and  interests  from  danger  in  the  political  strife 
and  turmoil  troubling  this  period.  She  was  off  Panama  (De- 
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cember  1903-March  1904),  Tangiers  (June  1904),  Smyrna, 
Turkey  (August  1904),  and  Santo  Domingo  (May-December 
1905),  on  the  alert  for  any  threat. 

For  six  years,  beginning  2 April  1906,  Olympia  was  out  of 
commission  first  at  Norfolk,  then  at  Annapolis,  recommission- 
ing three  summers  for  midshipmen  training  cruises  (15  May- 
26  August  1907;  1 June-1  September  1908;  14  May-28 
August  1909).  She  arrived  Charleston,  S.  C.  6 March  1912, 
to  serve  as  barracks  ship  for  the  reserve  torpedo  group. 

As  war  came  closer  to  the  United  States,  Olympia  recom- 
missioned in  late  1916  and  became  flagship.  Patrol  Force 
Atlantic  Fleet,  13  April  1917.  She  patrolled  off  Nova  Scotia 
and  escorted  convoys  before  departing  Charleston  28  April 
1918  for  Murmansk,  Russia.  There  on  24  May  1918,  she 
joined  an  allied  force  during  the  crisis  brought  on  by  Russia’s 
revolution  and  her  peace  treaty  with  Germany.  Olympia 
landed  sailors  to  garrison  Murmansk,  and  contributed  others 
to  the  Allied  expedition  on  Archangel. 

At  war’s  end  she  sailed  for  Portsmouth,  England,  and  then 
the  Mediterranean.  She  cruised  principally  in  the  Adriatic 
from  21  January  1919  to  25  October,  policing  the  Dalmation 
coast  which  was  wracked  with  turmoil  in  the  wake  of  the 
collapse  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire.  On  18  August  she 
sailed  for  the  Black  Sea  to  aid  refugees  before  returning  to  the 
Adriatic  19  September.  On  23  September,  she  sent  a landing 
party  ashore  at  Trau  to  prevent  a clash  between  Yugoslavs 
and  Italians. 

Returning  to  Charleston  24  November  1919,  Olympia  pre- 
pared for  further  Adriatic  duty,  departing  New  York  14 
February  1920.  Home  again  at  Philadelphia  25  May  1921, 
she  became  flagship  of  the  Train,  Atlantic  Fleet,  the  next 
month.  She  took  part  that  July  in  the  Army-Navy  experiments 
which  sank  ex-German  warships  Frankfurt  and  Ostfriesland  off 
the  Virginia  Capes. 

On  3 October  1921  Olympia  departed  Philadelphia  for 
LeHavre  to  bring  the  remains  of  the  Unknown  Soldier  home 
for  interment  in  Arlington  National  Cemetery.  The  cruiser 
sailed  for  home  25  October  1921,  escorted  by  a group  of 
French  destroyers  for  the  first  leg  of  the  passage.  At  the 
mouth  of  the  Potomac  on  9 November  North  Dakota  (BB-29) 
and  Bernadou  (DD-153)  joined  her  as  she  stood  up  to  the 
Washington  Navy  Yard.  There  with  full  and  somber  military 
honors,  the  body  was  piped  over  the  side,  Olympia  firing  a 
last  salute. 

After  training  midshipmen  in  the  summer  of  1922,  Olympia 
decommissioned  at  Philadelphia  9 December  1922.  She  was 
reclassified  IX-40  on  30  June  1931.  The  Navy’s  oldest  steel 
ship  still  afloat  is  perserved  as  a shrine  at  Philadelphia  by  the 
Cruiser  Olympia  Association,  to  which  title  was  transferred 
11  September  1957. 

Olympic 

A former  name  retained. 

(SP-260:  t.  40;  1.  6.5';  b.  13'6";  dr.  4'3";  s.  9.4  k.;  cpl.  18; 
a.  1 3-pdr.,  2 mg.) 

Olympic,  a yacht  built  by  E.  W.  Heath,  Seattle,  Wash,  in 
1913,  was  acquired  by  the  Navy  from  Frank  Wright,  Seattle, 
15  May  1917  and  commissioned  9 June  1917,  Chief  Boat- 
swains-mate  Chas.  L.  Sheely  in  command. 

Operating  in  the  13th  Naval  District,  headquartered  at 
Fort  Townsend,  Wash.,  during  World  War  I,  Olympic  pa- 
trolled in  and  around  Puget  Sound  until  transferred  to  the 
Coast  & Geodetic  Survey  13  September  1919. 

Renamed  Dailhache  12  November,  she  remained  on  duty 
at  Seattle  until  sold  to  H.  W.  McCurdy  10  February  1934. 

Omaha 

A city  in  Nebraska. 

(ScSlp:  dp.  2,394;  1.  250'6";  b.  38';  dr.  17'6';  s.  11.3  k.; 
a.  1 11",  10  9",  1 60-pdr.,  2 20-pdrs.;  cl.  Serapis) 

The  first  Omaha  was  laid  down  in  1867  by  the  Philadelphia 
Navy  Yard  as  Astoria;  launched  10  June  1869;  she  was  re- 
named Omaha  on  10  August  1869;  and  commissioned  12 
September  1872,  Captain  John  C.  Febiger  in  command. 


Omaha’s  first  assignment  was  with  the  South  Atlantic 
Squadron,  and  she  served  alternately  on  South  and  North 
Atlantic  Stations  from  1873  to  1879.  From  1880  to  1884, 
Omaha  was  laid  up  in  ordinary  at  Philadelphia,  for  a complete 
refit.  By  1885  she  was  enroute  to  the  Asiatic  Station  via  Cape 
Horn. 

Omaha  served  on  the  Asiatic  Station  from  1885  to  1891. 
In  1890,  on  the  night  of  8 February,  she  put  ashore  a de- 
tachment of  officers  and  men  to  assist  in  fighting  an  exten- 
sive fire  in  the  town  of  Hodogaya,  Japan,  on  request  of  the 
United  States  Consul-general,  and  rendered  an  exceptional 
service. 

In  1891,  Omaha  returned  to  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard,  where 
she  decommissioned  and  was  placed  in  ordinary.  She  never 
recommissioned,  but  later,  was  turned  over  to  the  Marine 
Hospital  Service,  and  subsequently  anchored  at  San  Fran- 
cisco for  use  as  a Quarantine  Ship  for  infectious  diseases. 
Omaha  served  in  this  capacity  until  struck  from  the  U.  S. 
Naval  Register  10  July  1914.  She  was  sold,  17  April  1915, 
to  Smith  & Bondrow. 

II 

(CL-4:  dp.  7,050;  1.  555'6";  b.  55'4";  dr.  20'10";  s.  34.7  k.; 
cpl.  458;  a.  12  6",  4 3",  6 21"  tt.;  cl.  Omaha) 

Omaha  (CL-4)  was  laid  down  6 December  1918  by  the 
Todd  SB  & DD  Co.,  Tacoma,  Wash.;  launched  14  December 
1920;  sponsored  by  Miss  Louise  Bushnell  White;  and  com- 
missioned 24  February  1923,  Capt.  David  C.  Hanrahan  in 
command. 

Following  her  commissioning,  Omaha  joined  the  Atlantic 
Fleet  under  peace-time  conditions.  At  this  time  her  primary 
mission  was  training,  and  she  proved  to  be  very  capable  by 
consistently  winning  fleet  awards  in  gunnery  and  communi- 
cations. She  made  many  ports-of-call  throughout  the  Medi- 
terranean and  Caribbean  during  her  peacetime  cruises,  dis- 
playing the  Stars  and  Stripes. 

Just  prior  to  the  U.  S.  entry  into  World  War  II,  on  6 Novem- 
ber 1941,  while  on  neutrality  patrol  with  Somers  (DD-381) 
in  mid-Atlantic  near  the  Equator,  Omaha  sighted  a vessel 
which  aroused  much  suspicion  by  her  actions.  Refusing  to 
satisfactorily  identify  herself,  and  taking  evasive  actions, 
the  stranger  was  ordered  to  heave  to.  She  flew  the  American 
flag  and  carried  the  name  Willmoto  of  Philadelphia  on  her 
stern. 

As  Omaha’s  crew  dispatched  a boarding  party,  the  freigh- 
ter’s crew  took  to  life  boats  and  hoisted  a signal  which  in- 
dicated that  the  ship  was  sinking.  When  the  Omaha  party 
pulled  alongside  they  could  hear  explosions  from  within  the 
hull,  while  one  of  the  fleeing  crewmen  shouted  “This  is  a 
German  ship  and  she  is  sinking.’’  In  short  order  the  men  of 
the  Omaha,  in  spite  of  extreme  dangers,  had  salvaged  the 
vessel,  rendered  her  safe  and  had  her  underway  for  Puerto 
Rico.  The  freighter,  as  it  turned  out,  was  the  German  ship 
Odenwald,  and  her  capture  was  one  of  the  great  dramas  of 
American  seamanship. 

After  the  United  States  entered  the  war,  Omaha  continued 
her  South  Atlantic  patrol,  instructed  to  stop  Nazi  blockade 
runners.  While  patrolling  out  of  a base  in  Brazil,  on  4 January 
1944,  with  Jouett  (DD-396),  she  spotted  a ship  which  im- 
mediately showed  signs  of  being  scuttled.  The  ship’s  crew 
took  to  the  boats  and  she  began  settling  by  the  stern.  The 
following  day  another  ship  was  sighted  and  its  crew  set  her 
afire.  Omaha  opened  fire  and  the  vessel  disappeared  beneath 
the  waves.  Both  ships  carried  cargos  of  rubber  which  the 
Germans  desperately  needed. 

In  March,  Omaha  proceeded  to  Naples  to  prepare  for  land- 
ings in  Southern  France.  On  19  August  she  protected  the  flank 
of  the  units  bombarding  Toulon,  and  three  days  later  took 
part  in  the  operations  that  resulted  in  the  surrender  of  the 
German  garrison  on  the  island  of  Porquerolles. 

Omaha  was  present  at  the  surrender  of  Giens  on  23  August, 
and  on  the  25th  she  delivered  a sustained  bombardment  on 
targets  in  the  Toulon  area.  Shortly  thereafter  she  was  de- 
tached from  the  operation  and  returned  to  patrol  duties. 
The  termination  of  hostilities  (15  August  1945)  found  her 
patrolling  in  the  South  Atlantic. 

Omaha  sailed  for  Philadelphia  upon  detachment  from  pa- 
trol, arriving  1 September.  By  17  October  she  was  slated  for 
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USS  Omaha  (CL-4)  off  San  Diego,  California  in  1923. 


retirement,  and  she  decommissioned  1 November  1945.  Omaha 
was  struck  from  the  Naval  Register  28  November  1945,  and 
scrapped  in  February  1946  at  the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard. 

Omaha  earned  one  battle  star  for  service  in  World  War  II. 

Ommaney  Bay 

A bay  off  the  coast  of  Alaska. 

(CVE-79:  dp.  10,400;  1.  512'3";  b.  65'2";  ew.  108'1";  dr. 

22'6";  s.  19.3  k. ; cpl.  860;  a.  1 5",  16  40mm.,  20  20mm.; 
cl.  Casablanca;  T.  S4-S2-BB3) 

Ommaney  Bay  (CVE-79),  formerly  MC  hull  1116,  was  laid 
down  under  a Maritime  Commission  contract  6 October  1943 
by  Kaiser  Company,  Inc.,  Vancouver,  Washington;  launched 
29  December  1943;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  P.  K.  Robottom;  ac- 
quired by  the  Navy  11  February  1944;  and  commissioned 
the  same  day,  Captain  Howard  L.  Young  in  command. 

After  commissioning  and  fitting  out  at  Astoria,  Oregon,  and 
conducting  shakedown  in  Puget  Sound,  Ommaney  Bay  sailed 
19  March  from  Oakland,  California,  with  passengers  and  a 
cargo  of  supplies  and  aircraft  for  Brisbane,  Australia.  By  27 
April  she  had  completed  her  mission  and  was  back  in  San 
Diego,  where  she  began  a rigorous  ten  days  of  carrier  qualifica- 
tion landings,  drills  and  tests.  Then,  after  minor  alterations 
and  repairs,  the  ship  sailed  10  June  for  Pearl  Harbor.  Until  12 
August  she  trained  air  groups  and  squadrons  there  in  the  art 
of  operating  from  baby  flattops,  then  she  sailed  to  Tulagi 
to  rehearse  for  the  invasion  of  the  Palau  Islands.  From  11 
September  until  the  beginning  of  October  Ommaney  Bay 
stood  off  Peleliu  and  Anguar  Islands  and  provided  air  cover 
for  the  fleet  and  close  support  strikes  for  the  forces  ashore. 

Ommaney  Bay  sailed  to  Manus  to  renew  her  depleted  stock 
of  fuel  and  ammunition,  then  joined  Rear  Admiral  Stump’s 
“Taffy  2”  for  the  invasion  of  Leyte.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
Battle  off  Samar  on  25  October,  the  escort  carriers  began 
launching  air  strikes  in  an  effort  to  cripple  as  many  of  the 
approaching  enemy  force  as  possible.  In  the  ensuing  battle, 
Ommaney  Bay’s  planes  contributed  the  sinking  of  one  Japanese 
cruiser  and  helped  to  damage  a number  of  other  warships. 
Ommaney  Bay  launched  some  6 strikes  that  day,  and  helped 
to  turn  threatened  defeat  into  victory. 

The  carrier  spent  the  month  of  November  at  Manus  and 
Kossol  Passage  for  availability  and  replenishment,  then,  from 
12  to  17  December,  operated  in  the  Mindanao  and  Sulu  Seas 
in  support  of  operations  on  the  Island  of  Mindoro.  On  the 
15th,  a day  of  heavy  enemy  air  attacks,  she  splashed  an  enemy 
bomber  as  it  dived  for  the  ship  from  the  port  bow.  On  19 
December  she  returned  to  Kossol  Passage  to  prepare  for  the 
landings  in  Lingayen  Gulf. 


Ommaney  Bay  left  on  New  Year’s  Day  1945  and  transitted 
Surigao  Strait  2 days  later.  The  next  afternoon,  while  in  the 
Sulu  Sea,  a twin-engine  Japanese  suicide  plane  penetrated 
the  screen  undetected  and  made  for  Ommaney  Bay.  The 
plane  nicked  her  island  then  crashed  her  starboard  side.  Two 
bombs  were  released;  one  of  them  penetrated  the  flight  deck 
and  detonated  below,  setting  off  a series  of  explosions  among 
the  fully-gassed  planes  on  the  forward  third  of  the  hanger  deck. 
The  second  bomb  passed  through  the  hanger  deck,  ruptured 
the  fire  main  on  the  second  deck,  and  exploded  near  the  star- 
board side. 

Water  pressure  forward  was  lost  immediately,  along  with 
power  and  bridge  communications.  Men  struggling  with  the 
terrific  blazes  on  the  hangar  deck  soon  had  to  abandon  it 
because  of  the  heavy  black  smoke  from  the  burning  planes 
and  ricocheting  .50  caliber  ammunition.  Escorts  could  not 
lend  their  power  to  the  fight  because  of  the  exploding  ammuni- 
tion and  intense  heat  from  the  fires.  By  1750  the  entire  top- 
side area  had  become  untenable,  and  the  stored  torpedo 
warheads  threatened  to  go  off  at  any  time.  The  order  to 
abandon  ship  was  given. 

At  1945  the  veteran  was  sunk  by  a torpedo  from  the 
destroyer  Burns  (DD-588).  A total  of  95  Navymen  were 
lost,  including  2 killed  on  an  assisting  destroyer  when  torpedo 
warheads  on  the  carrier’s  hangar  deck  finally  went  off. 

Ommaney  Bay  received  2 battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Onandago 

Onandago,  acquired  from  the  Coast  Guard  11  December 
1933,  was  renamed  Skaneateles  1 June  1934  and  then  re- 
named Milan,  (q.v.,)  20  October  1937. 

Ondina 

Ondina,  a steam  barge,  was  listed  in  the  1899  Navy  Register; 
but  no  other  record  of  her  service  has  been  found. 

Oneida 

Counties  in  Idaho,  New  York  and  Wisconsin.  Name  orig- 
inates from  an  Iroquoian  Indian  tribe  (Oneida)  living  in  New 
York  state  and  its  environs. 

I 

(Brig:  16  guns) 

U.  S.  Brig  Oneida  was  built  at  Oswego,  New  York  1808-09, 
under  contract  awarded  by  her  first  commanding  officer. 
Lieutenant  M.  T.  Woolsey,  to  Henry  Eckford  and  Christian 
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Bergh.  Although  her  displacement  was  243  tons  by  carpenter’s 
measurement,  her  draft  could  compare  with  a sloop  of  80 
tons.  This  enabled  her  to  enter  the  rivers  feeding  Lake  Ontario 
without  fear  of  grounding.  She  was  delivered  by  the  contrac- 
tors in  the  spring  of  1809,  but  was  not  equipped  and  sent  upon 
the  lake  until  the  fall  of  1810. 

Oneida  operated  principally  from  Sacketts  Harbor,  N.  Y.  not 
far  from  the  commencement  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  while  the 
British  port  of  Kingston  lay  nearly  opposite  in  Canada. 

On  5 June  1812,  Oneida  captured  the  British  schooner 
Lord  Nelson,  while  enforcing  the  Embargo  Law.  On  19  July, 
the  British  squadron  sailed  on  Sacketts  Harbor  where  Onedia 
and  her  prize  were  anchored.  After  failing  to  gain  the  open 
lake,  Oneida  anchored  again  near  a bank  in  a position  to  rake 
the  harbor  entrance.  She  mounted  the  guns  from  her  off  side 
ashore  and  presented  a full  battery.  After  an  exchange  of 
cannonade,  of  two  hours  duration,  the  British  squadron  broke 
off  the  engagement  and  sailed  for  Kingston,  Canada. 

On  8 November,  Oneida,  flying  the  broad  pennant  of  Com- 
modore Issac  Chauncey,  sailed  from  Sacketts  Harbor  to  in- 
tercept British  ships  conveying  supplies  to  the  Army  at  Kings- 
ton. HMS  Royal  George  was  sighted  and  chased  into  the  Bay 
of  Quinte  and  lost  sight  of  during  the  night.  Sighted  again 
the  following  morning,  the  chase  was  resumed.  Oneida  brought 
up  the  rear  of  the  squadron  to  allow  the  heavy  guns  of  her 
schooners  to  open  way  for  a close  attack.  Royal  George  cut 
her  mooring  cables  and  attempted  to  make  further  headway 
up  the  channel,  finally  making  fast  to  a wharf  under  the 
protection  of  troop  muskets.  Royal  George  suffered  extensive 
damage  and  Oneida  had  some  damage  aloft  with  one  seaman 
killed  and  three  wounded,  but  a gale  ended  the  engagement 
and  the  Americans  returned  to  Sacketts  Harbor. 

On  25  April  1813,  along  with  other  ships  of  the  American 
squadron  Oneida  set  sail  from  Sacketts  Harbor  and  arrived  off 
York,  Canada  on  27  April  with  troops  under  General  Pike 
embarked.  Boats  were  hoisted  out  and  within  two  hours  the 
brigade  was  ashore  and  soon  captured  York  despite  the  loss  of 
General  Pike.  On  the  night  of  26  May  she  again  embarked 
troops  and  artillery  and  set  sail  with  the  squadron  for  Fort 
George,  Canada.  A landing  was  made  about  9 a.m.  on  27  May 
and  by  noon  the  town  and  fort  were  taken. 

Oneida  made  a second  unopposed  landing  at  York  on  27 
July  liberating  prisoners  and  seizing  provisions.  On  31  July 
1814,  Oneida  made  for  the  Niagara  River  to  blockade  British 
ships  anchored  there.  She  was  assisted  by  the  brig  Jefferson 
and  the  schooner  Sylph  while  the  remainder  of  the  American 
Squadron  blockaded  Kingston.  The  blockade  was  lifted  in 
September  1914  and  Oneida  returned  to  Sacketts  Harbor. 
Ice  closed  the  lake  in  November  and  peace  was  declared  the 
following  month. 

Oneida  was  sold  15  May  1815,  but  afterwards  was  repur- 
chased by  the  Navy:  laid  up  at  Sacketts  Harbor,  and  finally 
sold  in  1825. 

II 

(ScSlp;  dp.  1,488;  1.  201'5";  b.  33T0";  dr.  8'  11";  s.  12  k.; 
cpl.  186;  a.  3 30-pdrs.,  2 9",  4 32-pdrs.,  1 12-pdr.) 

Oneida,  screw  sloop  of  war,  was  authorized  by  Act  of 
Congress,  February  1861,  and  built  at  the  New  York  Navy 
Yard;  launched  20  November  1861;  and  commissioned  28 
February  1862,  Comdr.  S.  P.  Lee  in  command. 

Shortly  after  commissioning  Oneida  sailed  from  New  York 
and  joined  the  West  Gulf  Blockading  Squadron  commanded 
by  Flag  officer  David  G.  Farragut.  On  24  April  she  partic- 
ipated in  the  attacks  on  Forts  Jackson  and  St.  Philip  below 
New  Orleans,  and  drove  off  the  confederate  ram  which  Sank 
USS  Varuna.  Oneida  destroyed  CSS  Governor  Moore  in  a 
following  engagement,  the  same  date. 

On  27  April  Oneida  destroyed  obstructions  in  the  Missis- 
sippi River  above  Carrollton,  Miss. 

In  both  passages  of  the  Confederate  Works  at  Vicksburg, 
28  June  1962,  and  15  July  1862,  by  the  Union  Fleet  under 
Admiral  Farragut,  Oneida  was  second  in  line. 

In  August  1862,  under  command  of  Comdr.  George  H. 
Preble,  Oneida  sank  the  steamer  Lewis  Whitman  loaded  with 
wounded  troops.  Early  in  the  following  month  she  failed 
in  an  attempt  to  stop  the  passage  of  CSS  Florida  into  Mobile. 


From  15  October  1863  to  23  August  1864,  Oneida  served  in 
blockade  operations  off  Mobile,  where  on  5 August  she  par- 
ticipated in  the  Battle  of  Mobile  Bay  and  the  subsequent 
capture  of  CSS  Tennessee.  At  a later  date  she  witnessed  the 
surrender  of  Fort  Morgan  at  Mobile. 

Oneida  decommissioned  11  August  1865  at  New  York.  Re- 
commissioned in  May  1867,  she  was  attached  to  the  Asiatic 
Squadron  and  continued  in  that  capacity  until  January  1870. 

Sailing  out  from  Yokohama,  Japan  on  24  January  1870, 
Oneida  was  struck  by  the  British  P.  & O.  Steamer  City  oj 
Bombay,  at  6:30  pm  near  Saratoga  Spit.  The  starboard 
quarter  was  cut  off  Oneida  and  she  was  left  to  sink,  as  the 
City  of  Bombay  steamed  on  without  stopping  to  render  assist- 
ance. Oneida  sank  at  6:45  pm  in  20  fathoms  of  water  with  the 
loss  of  125. 

The  wreck  of  the  Oneida  was  sold  at  public  auction  at 
Yokohama  9 October  1872,  to  Mr.  Tatchobonaiya. 

Ill 

(Yacht:  dp.  150;  1.  IIOTI";  b.  18'6";  dr.  7'6";  s.  12  k.) 

Oneida,  a converted  yacht,  was  built  in  1896  by  Bath  Iron 
Works,  Bath,  Me.;  ex-Illawara,  she  was  renamed  Oneida  22 
April  1898;  commissioned  30  April  1898;  purchased  31  May 
1898  from  Mr.  Eugene  Tompkins;  she  decommis-sioned  19 
September  1898.  Re-commissioned  14  September  1912,  she 
was  stationed  with  the  Naval  Militia  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia (relieving  monitor  USS  Ozark)  and  served  in  that  capacity 
until  she  decommissioned  26  September  1912.  In  1914  she  was 
sei  ving  at  the  Naval  Disciplinary  Barracks,  Port  Royal,  S.  C. 

Oneida  was  struck  from  the  Naval  Register  8 November 
1915  and  sold  to  the  Pilot’s  Assn,  of  Charleston,  S.  C.;  re- 
named H.  P.  Williams,  she  was  re-acquired  27  June  1917  un- 
der a free  lease  agreement  and  commissioned  6 August  1917 
as  SP-609. 

SP-509  was  returned  to  her  owner  26  December  1918:  no 
record  of  service. 


Oneida  (SP-432),  a steam  yacht,  was  to  be  acquired  by  the 
Navy  for  service  on  section  patrol  during  World  War  I,  but 
was  not  taken  over. 

IV 

(Yacht:  dp.  141.;  1.  138';  b.  20'6";  dr.  9'6";  s.  12  k.;  cpl.  38) 

Oneida  (S.P.-765),  an  iron  yacht,  formerly  named  Utowana, 
was  built  in  1883  by  John  Roach  of  Chester,  Pa.;  purchased  by 
the  Navy  25  August  1918  from  Theodore  Krumm  of  Melrose, 
Mass.;  and  commissioned  17  December  1918  at  Boston,  Lt. 
E.  W.  Keith,  USNRF,  in  command. 

Renamed  Adelante  the  vessel  was  attached  to  the  1st 
Naval  District  and  helped  construct  radio  compass  stations 
along  the  coast  of  Maine  into  July  1919.  She  decommissioned 
at  Boston  18  August  1919  and  was  sold  30  March  1920  to 
J.  Daniel  Gully  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

V 

(APA-221;  dp.  12,450;  1.  455';  b.  62';  dr.  24';  s.  17.7  k.;  cpl. 

536,  trp.  1562;  a.  1 5",  12  40mm;  cl.  Haskell;  T.  VC2-S-AP5) 

Oneida  (APA-221),  approved  26  May  1944,  was  laid  down 
30  September  1944  by  Permanente  Metals  Corp.,  Richmond, 
Calif,  as  MCV  Hull  no.  569;  launched  31  October  1944; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  Victor  E.  Cole;  acquired  by  the  Navy  on  a 
loan-charter  basis,  she  was  accepted  and  commissioned  4 
December  1944,  Captain  Arthur  C.  Geisenhoflf  in  command. 

After  shakedown,  Oneida  embarked  troops  and  sailed  for 
Pearl  Harbor  on  30  January  1945,  arriving  6 February.  On  13 
February  she  was  underway  again,  laden  with  troops,  enroute 
to  Eniwetok.  From  Eniwetok  she  steamed  to  Ulithi  and 
arrived  on  28  February,  joining  the  armada  of  ships  at  anchor 
there.  As  far  as  the  eye  could  see,  stretched  the  vast  and  grow- 
ing Task  Force  58  which  was  preparing  for  a drive  into  the 
Japanese  home  islands. 

On  27  March,  Oneida  sailed  for  Guam  carrying  survivors  of 
Franklin  (CV-13).  The  next  day  she  discharged  the  Franklin's 
marine  air  groups  and  picked  up  casualties  of  the  bloody  fight 
on  Iwo  Jima  and  headed  back  to  Pearl  Harbor.  Leaving  the 
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wounded  in  Pearl,  she  took  on  board  a large  contingent  of  the 
10th  Army  bound  for  Okinawa. 

Approaching  Okinawa  on  23  May,  Oneida  was  ordered  to 
stand  off  as  the  island  came  under  attack  from  one  of  its 
frequent  kamikaze  raids.  Within  the  first  24  hours  of  her 
arrival,  Oneida  witnessed  56  separate  raids  on  the  island. 

Finally  on  3 June  Oneida  was  called  in  and  discharged  her 
passengers  under  continuing  Japanese  air  raids. 

Oneida  departed  Okinawa  on  6 June  and  returned  on  the 
24th  with  Army  replacements  and  8th  Air  Corps  personnel. 
Discharging  these,  she  took  on  board  1,050  Japanese  prisoners, 
and  in  company  with  Grafton  (APA-109),  also  loaded  with 
prisoners,  she  sailed  for  Pearl  Harbor. 

The  prisoners  were  transfered  to  a camp  in  Pearl  13  July 
and  Oneida  was  again  loaded  with  Army  troops.  Enroute  to 
Okinawa  she  made  a stop  at  Ulithi  and  while  anchored  there, 
received  word  of  Japan’s  acceptance  of  unconditional  sur- 
render. With  the  status  of  her  passengers  changed  to  that  of 
“occupation  troops”,  Oneida  proceeded  to  Okinawa,  arriving 
22  August. 

From  5 September  to  18  November  Oneida  distributed  occu- 
pation forces  throughout  the  Far  East,  from  Hollandia  to 
Korea  and  China. 

From  18  November  1945  to  16  June  1946  Oneida  performed 
“Magic  Carpet”  services,  returning  veterans  to  the  states  and 
taking  replacements  overseas  for  occupation  duty. 

From  16  June  to  27  December  Oneida  performed  services  in 
local  operations  off  the  West  Coast.  On  27  December  1946  she 
was  placed  out  of  commission  in  reserve  at  Long  Beach,  Calif. 

Struck,  1 October  1958,  from  the  Naval  Register,  Oneida  was 
transfered  to  the  Martime  Administration  and  remains  berthed 
at  Suisun  Bay,  Calif,  into  1970. 

Oneida  earned  one  battle  star  for  services  in  World  War  II. 

O’Neill 

William  Thomas  O’Neill,  Jr.  was  born  28  November  1914 
in  Stamford,  Connecticut.  On  17  July  1940,  he  enlisted  in  the 
U.  S.  Naval  Reserve  as  Apprentice  Seaman  at  New  York  City. 
He  performed  his  active  duty  for  training  aboard  U.  S.  S. 
New  York.  On  16  September  1940,  he  was  appointed  Mid- 
shipman, USNR,  and  completed  training  at  Abbott  Hall, 
Northwestern  University,  Chicago,  111. 

O’Neill  was  commissioned  Ensign  on  12  December  1940  and 
assigned  to  U.  S.  S.  Arizona  for  duty. 

Ensign  O’Neill  reported  for  duty  on  29  December  1940.  He 
was  declared  officially  dead  as  of  7 December  1941,  the  date 
of  the  Japanese  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor,  T.  H. 

(DE-188:  dp.  1,620;  1.  306';  b.  36'7”;  dr.  11'8'';  s.  21  k.; 
cpl.  216;  a.  3 3",  6 40mm;  cl.  Cannon) 

O’Neill  (DE-188)  was  laid  down  26  August  1943  by  Federal 
SB  and  Drydock  Corp.,  Newark,  N.  J.;  launched  14  Novem- 
ber 1943;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  W.  T.  O’Neill;  commissioned  6 
December  1943,  Lt.  David  S.  Bill,  Jr.  in  command. 

Following  a shakedown  cruise  to  Bermuda,  O’Neill  re- 
ported to  the  U.  S.  Atlantic  Fleet  for  duty.  Her  first  major 
assignment  was  a convoy  operation  from  New  York  to  the 
United  Kingdom.  This  was  followed  by  a series  of  similar 
operations,  shepherding  convoys  between  U.  S.  ports  and: 
Casablanca,  French  Morocco;  Bizerte,  Tunisia;  and  Belfast, 
North  Ireland.  All  Atlantic  crossings  were  made  without  the 
loss  of  a single  vessel. 

On  October  31st  O’Neill  transited  the  Panama  Canal  and 
reported  to  the  Pacific  Fleet.  Arriving  in  the  forward  area  in 
December,  she  joined  the  Third  Fleet  under  Admiral  Halsey, 
and  took  part  in  the  operations  which  culminated  in  the  re- 
conquest of  Luzon. 

In  February  1945,  O’Neill  became  a unit  of  the  5th  Fleet 
under  Admiral  Spruance,  and  served  as  an  escort  for  the 
transports  which  landed  the  Third  Marine  Division  at  Iwo 
Jima.  This  landing  took  place  on  February  24th,  and  there- 
after O’Neill  served  in  the  anti-submarine  screen  around  the 
island. 

After  a passage  to  Milne  Bay,  New  Guinea,  O’Neill  joined 
the  force  assigned  for  the  invasion  of  Okinawa.  The  initial 
landings  were  made  on  1 April.  In  the  prolonged  fight  for 
the  island,  she  served  almost  continuously  for  60  days  on 


ASW  picket  duty  - shooting  down  a Japanese  twin-engined 
bomber  on  25  May,  and  being  hit  by  a suicide  plane  on  the 
26th.  On  the  latter  occasion  two  men  were  killed  and  17 
were  wounded  aboard  the  ship. 

Shortly  after  a change  of  command  on  16  June,  O’Neill 
returned  to  San  Pedro,  Calif,  for  repairs  of  battle  damage 
and  major  overhaul.  While  in  San  Pedro  the  war  in  the 
Pacific  came  to  an  end.  On  completion  of  overhaul,  she  again 
transited  the  Panama  Canal,  returning  to  the  Atlantic  Fleet. 

O’Neill  was  placed  out  of  commission  in  reserve  on  2 May 
1946,  and  berthed  at  Green  Cove  Springs,  Fla.,  until  23  Octo- 
ber 1950,  at  which  time  she  was  transfered  to  the  Netherlands 
under  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Program.  O’Neill  was 
struck  from  the  U.  S.  Naval  Register  on  20  December  1950. 
After  operating  as  Duboir  (F809)  she  was  returned  to  the  USN 
in  December  1967,  and  was  sold  to  a scrap  yard  in  West 
Germany  in  February  1968. 

Oneka 

A Mohegan  chief,  son  of  the  celebrated  Uncas. 

(YN-35: 1.  91';  b.  23';  dr.  11') 

Oneka  (YTB-729)  was  built  in  1939  by  Ira  S.  Bushey  & 
Sons,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  as  the  diesel  tug  Counselor  No. 
478;  acquired  by  the  Navy  in  October  1939  by  purchase; 
designated  YN-35  and  named  Oneka  on  23  August  1940; 
re-classified  as  YNT-3  on  8 April  1942,  re-classified  as  YTB- 
729  on  4 August  1945. 

Oneka  first  served  the  Navy  as  a harbor  tug  assigned  to  the 
10th  Naval  District.  She  was  taken  out  of  service  in  October 
1947  at  Orange,  Texas,  where  she  was  laid  up  until  placed 
back  in  service  in  November  1952.  Oneka  was  then  assigned 
to  the  Naval  Air  Station,  Pensacola,  Fla.,  on  26  February 
1953. 

Oneka  was  placed  out  of  service  and  sold  11  April  1963  to 
National  Bulk  Carriers,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y. 


Oneonta 

A former  name  retained. 

(SP-1138;  t.  214;  1.  118'0'';  b.  25'4'';  dr.  12'4'';  s.  11.5  k.; 
a.  2 3-pdrs.,  2 mg.) 

Oneonta,  a steel-hulled  tug  built  in  1910  by  Williamette 
Iron  Works,  Portland,  Ore.  was  chartered  by  the  Navy 
from  the  City  of  Portland  28  April  1918;  and  commissioned 
29  June  1918,  Ens.  C.  Christensen  in  command. 

Operating  in  the  13th  Naval  District,  Port  Townsend, 
Oneonta  towed  barges  and  maneuvered  ships  to  the  oil  and 
coal  docks  in  Puget  Sound  and  patrolled  nearby  waters. 
She  accompanied  submarine  H-6  to  lower  Puget  Sound  13 
October,  thereafter  resuming  efforts  in  and  around  the  oil 
docks. 

In  March  1919,  Oneonta  steamed  to  Alaska  for  towing  and 
patrol  duty.  In  April  she  steamed  to  British  Columbia,  re- 
turning to  Seattle  the  7th.  After  inspection,  she  decommis- 
sioned and  was  returned  to  the  City  of  Portland  7 May  1919. 


Oneota 

A tribe  of  Sioux  which  occupied  lands  in  what  is  now 
Nebraska. 

I 

(Mon.;  dp.  2,100;  1.  225';  b.  43'3'';  dr.  11'6'';  dph.  13'3''; 
s.  13  k.;  cpl.  100  (approx.);  a.  2 15"  D.  sb.;  cl.  Canonicus) 

Oneota,  a harbor  and  river  monitor  built  at  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  by  Alex  Swift  & Co.,  and  by  the  Niles  Works,  was 
launched  21  May  1864. 

Completed  shortly  after  the  end  of  the  Civil  War,  10  June 
1865,  Oneota  was  laid  up  until  sold  to  her  builder,  Alex  Swift 
and  Co.,  13  April  1868,  and  resold  to  Peru.  The  monitor  served 
the  Peruvian  Navy  as  Manco  Capac. 
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II 

(AN-85:  dp.  775  (f.);  1.  168'6";  b.  33'10";  dr.  10'9";  s.  12  k.; 
cpl.  46;  a.  1 3";  cl.  Cohoes) 

Oneola  (AN-85),  originally  designated  YM-110,  was  laid 
down  9 February  1944  by  the  Marine  Iron  and  Shipbuilding 
Co.,  Duluth,  Minn.;  named  Oneota,  26  February  1944; 
launched  27  May  1944;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Peter  S.  Rudie; 
and  commissioned  12  March  1945,  Lt.  Robert  W.  Morgan 
in  command. 

On  10  April  1945  Oneota  steamed  out  into  Lake  Superior 
enroute  to  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Atlantic.  Arriving  Boston 
early  in  May,  she  remained  in  southern  New  England  waters 
for  a month,  then  headed  for  the  Pacific.  Between  25  July  1945 
and  21  January  1946  she  operated  along  the  west  coast  from 
the  Naval  Net  Depot,  Tiburon,  Calif.,  and  on  29  January  she 
arrived  at  Pearl  Harbor  for  a 2 month  stay. 

Assigned  to  JTU  1.2.7,  the  salvage  group  for  operation 
“Crossroads”  in  March,  she  steamed  for  Bikini  on  the  22nd. 
There  on  2 April  she  joined  others  of  her  task  group  in 
preparing  nearby  waters  for  atomic  tests  Able  and  Baker. 
Until  July  she  planted  moorings  and  assisted  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  target  vessels.  Following  the  tests  of  1 and  25  July, 
she  participated  in  salvage  operations  and,  on  26  August, 
departed  for  Kwajalein  and  Guam.  Between  13  September 
and  15  October  she  plied  between  Guam  and  Rota,  then 
steamed  east  for  the  United  States.  After  stays  at  Pearl  Harbor 
and  San  Francisco,  she  arrived  at  San  Diego,  26  January 
1947,  for  inactivation.  Decommissioned  6 February,  she  re- 
mained at  San  Diego  as  a unit  of  the  Pacific  Reserve  Fleet 
until  transferred  to  the  Maritime  Administration’s  National 
Defense  Reserve  Fleet  and  laid  up  at  Suisun  Bay  7 Novem- 
ber 1962  where  she  remains  into  1970. 

Oneyana 

Principal  Oneida  chief  during  the  negotiation  of  a 1788 
treaty. 

(YTB-262:  dp.  400;  1.  110';  b.  27';  dr.  11'4'';  s.  12  k.;  cpl.  10 
a.  2 50  cal.  mg.;  cl.  Cahlo) 

Oneyana  (YTB-262)  was  laid  down  as  YT-262,  20  June 
1943  at  J.  M.  Martinac  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Tacoma,  Wash.; 
launched  27  March  1944;  reclassified  YTB  262,  15  May  1944: 
and  placed  in  service  23  August  1944. 

After  sea  trials  Oneyana  departed  the  West  Coast  for  duty 
under  the  Commandant,  14th  Naval  District.  As  a harbor 
tug  she  assisted  the  larger  naval  vessels  in  docking  and  berth- 
ing at  Pearl  Harbor  and  executed  towing  missions  throughout 
the  Hawaiian  Islands  for  over  17  years.  Redesignated  YTM- 
262  in  February  1962  she  was  shortly  thereafter  struck  from 
the  Naval  Register  and  authorized  for  disposal  in  August 
1963. 

Onkahye 

A former  name  retained. 

(Sch:  t.  250;  1.  96';  b.  22';  dr.  12';  a.  2 guns) 

Onkahye,  a schooner  yacht  of  a radical  R.  L.  Stevens  design, 
was  laid  down  in  1839  by  William  Capes,  Williamsburg,  N.  Y.; 
launched  in  1840;  purchased  by  the  Navy  in  early  1843;  and 
commissioned  at  Gosport  Navy  Yard,  Va.,  11  July  1843,  Lt. 
William  C.  Whittle  in  command. 

Departing  Norfolk  23  October  1843,  Onkahye  spent  her 
first  commission  as  a dispatch  vessel  in  Charleston,  S.  C., 
returning  to  Norfolk  18  June  1844  and  decommissioning  two 
days  later.  She  recommissioned  10  April  1845  and  sailed  9 
May  for  duty  in  the  Caribbean  and  the  West  Indies.  Sailing  to 
Vera  Cruz,  Mexico,  to  unload  passengers,  the  schooner  moved 
on  to  Cuba  and  then  returned  to  Norfolk  14  July.  The  war- 
ship sailed  for  the  West  Indies  once  again  11  September.  She 
remained  on  duty  in  those  waters  and  along  the  northern  coast 
of  South  America  until  departing  Mobile  Bay  8 November  for 
Norfolk,  arriving  1 January  1846  and  decommissioning  on 
the  9th.  Throughout  her  service  in  southern  waters,  the  ship 
patrolled  against  pirates  and  slavers,  her  great  speed  making 
her  a valuable  asset  as  a chase  and  dispatch  vessel. 


Onkahye  recommissioned  22  April  1847,  Lt.  Otway  Berry- 
man commanding,  and  sailed  for  Caribbean  waters  once  again 
before  the  month  was  out.  Cruising  the  West  Indies  and  South 
American  coast,  the  schooner  put  into  Rio  de  Janiero  22 
November  and  stayed  there  until  29  January  1848,  capturing 
bark  Lawrence,  a heavily  laden  slaver,  at  that  port  24  Jan- 
uary. Continuing  her  patrols  in  the  West  Indies,  Onkahye  was 
lost  off  Caicos  Reef  21  June  1848  without  loss  of  life.  A unique 
ship  in  the  American  Navy  under  sail,  the  vessel  occupied  a 
significant  place  in  ship  development,  being  the  only  con- 
verted sailing  yacht  to  serve  on  distant  station  before  the 
Civil  War. 

Ono 

A former  name  retained. 

I 

(SP-128:  dp.  6;  1.  46'0'';  b.  10';  dr.  2'8'';  s.  15  mph;  cpl.  5; 
a.  1 1-pdr.,  2 mg.) 

Ono,  a motorboat  built  in  1905  at  Detroit,  Mich,  by  Sey- 
mour, was  taken  over  by  the  Navy  and  commissioned  at 
Detroit  16  June  1917,  Coxswain  William  G.  W.  Quanton  in 
command,  and  was  formally  purchased  by  the  government 
from  William  Reed-Hill,  Detroit,  2 July  1917. 

Operating  in  the  10th  Naval  District,  Detroit,  Ono  patrolled 
this  area  throughout  her  naval  career.  After  the  war,  she  was 
sold  to  Harry  M.  Coomer  20  November  1919. 


Ono  (SS-357),  ex-Friar,  was  authorized  for  construction  at 
Electric  Boat  Co.,  Groton,  Conn.,  but  the  contract  was  can- 
celled 29  July  1944. 

Onockatin 

An  Esopus  chief  who  negotiated  an  agreement  with  Gov. 
R.  Nicolls  of  New  York  in  1665. 

(YTB-277:  dp.  400;  1.  110';  b.  27'  dr.  11'4'';  s.  12  k.;  cpl.  20; 
a.  2 50  cal  mg.;  cl.  Cahto). 

Onockatin  (YTB-277)  was  laid  down  as  YT-277,  14  April 
1943  at  Luders  Marine  Construction  Co.,  Stamford,  Conn.; 
launched  30  December  1943;  reclassified  YTB-277,  15  May 
1944;  and  placed  in  service  1 June  1944. 

The  needs  of  the  Navy  kept  the  Onockatin  steaming  within 
the  same  naval  district  in  which  she  had  been  built,  the  3rd, 
for  fifteen  years.  Assisting  with  docking,  towing,  and  rescue 
operations,  she  became  a familiar  part  of  the  New  York  har- 
bor scene.  Struck  from  the  Naval  Register  1 February  1960, 
YTB-277  was  authorized  for  disposal  in  May  1961. 

Onondaga 

A lake  and  county  in  New  York. 

I 

(Mon:  t.  1,250;  1.  226';  b.  49'3'';  dph.  13'2'';  dr.  12'0''; 

s.  9 k.;  cpl.  150;  a.  2 15''  D.sb.,  2 150-pdr.  P.r.;  cl.  Onon- 
daga) 

The  first  Onondaga,  a double  turreted  monitor,  was  launched 
2 July  1864  by  Continental  Iron  Works,  Greenpoint,  N.  Y., 
under  subcontract  from  George  W.  Quintard;  sponsored  by 
Miss  Sally  Sedgwick,  daughter  of  former  U.  S.  Representa- 
tive Charles  Baldwin  Sedgwick,  who  codified  naval  laws  for 
the  Navy  Department;  and  commissioned  at  New  York  Navy 
Yard  24  March  1864,  Capt.  Melancthon  Smith  in  command. 

With  Mattabesset,  the  new  monitor  departed  New  York  21 
April  1864,  and  arrived  Hampton  Roads  two  days  later. 
Operating  primarily  in  the  James  River  Flotilla,  Onondaga 
supported  General  Grant’s  drive  on  Richmond.  On  24  Novem- 
ber with  Mahopac  she  engaged  Southern  batteries  on  the 
James  at  Hewlett’s,  Va.,  and  resumed  the  attack  5 and  6 
December. 

Early  in  January  much  of  the  Union  strength  was  with- 
drawn from  the  James  as  Admiral  Porter  assembled  his  power- 
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ful  fleet  for  the  forthcoming  attack  on  Fort  Fisher,  N.  C., 
which  protected  Wilmington.  Onondaga  was  the  only 
monitor  left  to  guard  Union  forces  on  and  along  the  James 
against  Flag  Officer  John  K.  Mitchell’s  Confederate  James 
River  Squadron.  When  the  Southern  force  steamed  down 
river  to  attack  the  weakened  Union  forces  there  afloat,  the 
monitor  dropped  downstream  to  a position  affording  her 
greater  maneuverability.  She  and  her  supporting  gunboats 
awaited  the  Southern  attack  only  to  have  the  Confederate 
thrust  blunted  when  Mitchell’s  ironclads  Virginia  No.  2 and 
Richmond,  gunboat  Drewry,  and  torpedo  boat  Scorpion  all 
ran  aground  trying  to  pass  obstructions  at  Trent’s  Reach. 
After  attacks  by  Northern  shore  batteries  and  Onondaga, 
Drewry  exploded.  Scorpion  was  abandoned,  and  the  two 
Southern  ironclads  withdrew  upriver  when  they  were  refloated 
the  next  day. 

After  continuing  to  support  Union  troops  fighting  to  take 
the  Confederate  capital  until  General  Lee  was  forced  to 
abandon  Richmond,  Onondaga  steamed  north  and  decom- 
missioned at  New  York  8 June  1865  and  was  laid  up  at  League 
Island,  Pa.  By  Act  of  Congress  approved  7 March  1867,  the 
monitor  was  sold  to  her  builder,  G.  W.  Quintard  and  sub- 
sequently resold  to  France  for  service  in  the  French  Navy 
under  the  same  name. 


(CGC:  dp.  1,192;  1.  205'6”;  b.  32';  dr.  13'2";  cpl.  71;  a.  4 3") 

The  Coast  Guard  cutter  Onondaga  was  built  at  Cleveland, 
Ohio  in  1898.  Until  1917  she  was  listed  as  an  independent 
vessel  operating  out  of  Savannah,  Ga.  Her  assigned  cruising 
district  extended  from  Cape  Remain  to  Cape  Canaveral. 

Transferred  to  the  Navy  9 April  1917  by  Executive  Order, 
she  continued  to  perform  patrol,  escort,  and  rescue  operations 
out  of  Savannah.  The  highlight  of  her  naval  service  occurred 
20  February  1918,  when  she  rescued  the  entire  crew  of  the 
British  steamship  Veturia  after  that  ship  foundered  on 
Diamond  Shoals  off  the  North  Carolina  coast.  For  acting  in 
the  best  tradition  of  the  seagoing  services.  Captain  Frederick 
C.  Billard,  USCG,  former  superintendent  of  the  Coast  Guard 
Academy  and  commanding  officer  of  the  cutter,  together  with 
the  entire  crew,  received  a commendation  20  May  from  the 
British  Admiralty. 

At  the  end  of  hostilities  Onondaga  was  returned  to  the  Treas- 
ury Department.  She  resumed  patrol  and  rescue  operations  out 
of  New  London,  Conn,  until  1920,  at  which  time  she  trans- 
ferred to  Baltimore,  Md.  She  continued  to  operate  out  of 
Baltimore  until  1923,  where  she  decommissioned  and  was 
sold  for  scrap. 


(WPG-79:  dp.  1,005;  1.  165';  b.  36';  dr.  12';  s.  13  k.;  cpl.  105; 
a.  2 3",  3 20mm.) 

The  cruising  cutter  Onondaga,  built  for  the  Coast  Guard  by 
Defoe  Boat  Works,  Bay  City,  Mich.,  commissioned  11  Sep- 
tember 1934.  From  her  commissioning  until  1941  Onondaga 
was  stationed  at  Astoria,  Oreg.,  where  she  performed  import- 
ant law  enforcement  duties  and  rendered  much  assistance  to 
ships  in  distress.  Each  year  she  patrolled  the  annual  pelagic 
seal  migration  to  the  Pribilof  Islands,  and  she  attempted  to 
prevent  out  of  season  halibut  fishing. 

Executive  Order  8929  of  1 November  1941  transferred  the 
Coast  Guard  to  the  Navy.  Onondaga  continued  on  general 
patrol  duty,  with  her  base  of  operations  alternating  between 
Seattle,  Wash,  and  Ketchikan,  Alaska.  When  the  American 
merchantman  Mauna  Ala  went  aground  10  December  1941 
on  Clatsop  Beach,  Oregon  during  a blackout  test,  cutter 
Onondaga  rushed  to  the  scene  and  rescued  thirty-six  crew- 
men. 

Then  assigned  escort  duty  in  the  area  of  Women’s  Bay  and 
Kodiak,  she  was  later  ordered  to  escort  duty  between  Cape 
Spencer  and  Dutch  Harbor  as  well  as  anti-aircraft  and  escort 
patrol  off  Dutch  Harbor,  Alaska. 

When  the  Navy  learned  that  the  Japanese  planned  a 
thrust  into  Alaskan  waters  as  part  of  their  Midway  operation. 
Admiral  Nimitz  allocated  five  cruisers,  fourteen  destroyers, 
six  submarines,  and  suitable  auxiliaries  to  deal  with  this 
menace  in  the  North.  Five  years  before  the  outbreak  of  war 


the  area  had  been  virtually  undefended.  But  by  September 
1941  Sitka,  Kodiak,  and  Dutch  Harbor  had  been  commissioned 
as  naval  air  stations,  and  both  Kodiak  and  Sitka  were  able  to 
service  submarines.  In  mid-1940  the  Army  had  established 
the  Alaskan  Defense  Command,  Brig.  Gen.  S.  B.  Buckner  in 
command.  The  Navy  created  an  Alaskan  Sector  under  the 
13th  Naval  District  and  appointed  Captain  R.  C.  Parker  to 
the  command. 

As  headquarters  and  flagship  Captain  Parker  had  gunboat 
Charleston.  Additionally,  three  small  fishing  boats,  converted 
to  patrol  craft,  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  “Alaskan  Navy.” 
Comdr.  Charles  E.  (“Squeaky”)  Anderson,  USNR,  a “local 
character  of  infinite  resource,  energy,  and  cunning,”  controlled 
the  craft. 

By  May  1942  Captain  Parker  commanded  two  old  de- 
stroyers, two  Coast  Guard  cutters,  one  of  which  was  Onon- 
daga, a few  more  converted  fishing  boats,  and  ten  PBY’s. 
Charleston  alone  possessed  sonar,  or  guns  larger  than  three 
inch.  She,  together  with  the  destroyers  and  cutters  saw 
constant  use  as  escorts  for  the  freighters  that  brought  workers 
and  material  to  the  new  bases  and  airfields,  none  of  which 
were  complete  at  this  time. 

Toward  the  end  of  Maj'^,  when  the  Japanese  sent  one  taisk 
force  towards  Midway  and  another  towards  the  Aleutians, 
tension  quickened  everywhere.  Rear  Admiral  R.  A.  Theobald, 
USN,  Commander  North  Pacific  Force,  who  had  been  head- 
quartered at  Kodiak  through  the  early  part  of  May,  put  to 
sea  1 June  in  Nashville  and  rendezvoused  with  his  augmented 
cruiser  task  force  to  thwart  the  Japanese  Alaska  venture. 
However,  “Efforts  to  meet  the  enemy,”  writes  Willoughby 
“were  unavailing,  and  there  was  no  fleet  action  in  Alaskan 
waters.” 

Cutter  Onondaga,  Lt.  Comdr.  S.  P.  Mehlman,  USCG,  in 
command,  and  the  other  patrol  craft  formed  the  Surface 
Search  Group  of  this  Northern  Pacific  Force.  They  were  to 
be  assisted  by  the  Air  Search  Group,  composed  of  twenty 
PBYs  and  one  B-17.  Together  these  forces  were  to  act  as 
pickets  to  signal  any  Japanese  approach. 

In  fact,  the  Japanese  sought  to  capture  nothing  east  of 
Adak,  which  is  nearly  five  hundred  miles  from  Dutch  Harbor. 
No  Japanese  plan  for  invading  the  Alaskan  mainland,  Canada, 
or  the  United  States  existed.  The  Aleutian  section  of  the  Mid- 
way operation  was  essentially  defensive,  although  also  diver- 
sionary. Its  object  was  to  prevent  a U.  S.  invasion  of  Japan. 

American  search  flights  commenced  about  28  May,  and 
twenty  cutters  and  converted  fishing  craft  deployed  as  pickets 
on  both  the  Pacific  and  Bering  Sea  approaches  to  Dutch 
Harbor.  In  view  of  his  expectation  of  an  attack  on  Dutch 
Harbor,  Admiral  Theobald’s  operating  area  south  of  Kodiak 
was  well  chosen.  But  because  he  guessed  incorrectly,  the  main 
body  of  his  cruiser  task  force  was  removed  from  the  scene  of 
action. 

Japanese  carrier  planes  launched  two  attacks  against  Dutch 
Harbor  3 June,  inflicting  considerable  damage  and  killing 
about  twenty-five  American  soldiers  and  sailors.  Cutter 
Onondaga  and  destroyers  King  and  Talbot,  seaplane  tender 
Gillis,  army  transports  President  Fillmore  and  Morlen,  and 
submarine  S-27  went  to  general  quarters  and  made  haste  to 
get  underway  and  stand  out  to  sea,  but  none  cleared  the  har- 
bor until  the  attack  was  over.  One  Japanese  plane  was  shot 
down. 

The  next  day  another  Japanese  carrier-based  attack  was 
launched  against  Dutch  Harbor.  About  eighteen  more  Ameri- 
cans died  in  this  attack,  but  at  least  five  Japanese  aircraft 
were  shot  down.  The  Aleutian  part  of  the  Midway  operation 
ended  in  mid-June.  The  Japanese  occupied  Attu  and  Kiska, 
two  islands  of  little  except  nuisance  value.  A phase  began  11 
June  which  witnessed  Japanese  attempts  to  hold  what  they 
had,  while  the  American  forces  prepared  to  blast  them  out. 

Essentially,  the  Aleutian  battle  was  a contest  of  air  power, 
as  was  Midway.  Weather  consistently  aided  the  offensive  by 
shrouding  ships  in  protective  mist,  while  sweeping  land 
targets  clear.  In  May  1943  Attu  was  in  American  hands,  and 
15  August  U.  S.  Forces  found  that  the  Japanese  had  completely 
abandoned  Kiska. 

Cutter  Onondaga  and  the  other  ships  assigned  to  the  North- 
ern Pacific  Force  remained  on  patrol  in  northern  waters 
through  the  end  of  the  war.  She  returned  to  the  Treasury 
Department  1 January  1946  and  resumed  patrol  duties  out 
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of  Astoria.  Decommissioned  24  July  1947,  she  was  sold  7 
December  1954  to  Foss  Launch  and  Tug  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Onset 

A former  name  retained. 

(SP-1224:  t.  5;  1.  40'0";  b.  13'0";  dr.  2'6”;  s.  6 k.;  cpl.  6 
a.  1 1-pdr.) 

Onset  a wooden  motor  boat  built  by  Hacketts,  Bayonne, 
N.  J.  in  1888  and  rebuilt  in  1910,  was  acquired  by  the  Navy 
15  June  1917  from  W.  H.  Steelman,  Chincoteague,  Va.  for 
use  on  patrol  in  the  5th  Naval  District  during  World  War  I. 
Operating  out  of  Norfolk,  she  performed  patrol  duties  until 
she  decommissioned  and  was  returned  to  her  owner  21  Decem- 
ber 1918. 

Onslow 

A bay  on  the  coast  of  North  Carolina. 

(AVP^8;  dp.  2,800;  1.  310'9";  b.  41'2";  dr.  13'6”;  s.  18.2  k.; 
cpl.  367;  a.  1 5”,  8 40mm;  cl.  Barnegat) 

Onslow  (AVP-48)  was  laid  down  18  May  1942  by  Lake 
Washington  S.Y.,  Houghton,  Wash.;  launched  20  September 
1942;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  W.  W.  Fitts;  and  commissioned  22 
December  1943,  Comdr.  Alden  D.  Schwarz  in  command. 

After  shakedown,  Onslow  sailed,  on  19  March  1944,  for 
Kwajalein  via  Pearl  Harbor  and  Majuro  for  duty  with  Task 
Group  57.3. 

On  20  April,  Onslow  was  given  the  task  of  cleaning  up 
Ujelang,  a small  island  in  the  Marshalls,  occupied  by  enemy 
troops.  Embarking  troops  of  the  111th  Infantry,  U.  S.  Army, 
she  rendezvoused  with  YMS-91  on  the  21st.  The  following 
morning,  160  men  were  put  ashore  to  cover  the  island.  They 
met  resistance  at  the  center  of  the  island  from  18  entrenched 
Japanese  soldiers,  who  were  killed,  with  no  American  casual- 
ties. During  this  time,  Onslow  came  under  attack  by  a twin- 
engined  “Betty”,  which  was  driven  off  by  5 inch  fire.  Onslow 
returned  to  Kwajalein  on  the  25th  and  resumed  tending 
planes. 

After  six  weeks,  Onslow  was  sent  to  Eniwetok,  arriving  10 
June.  On  the  15th,  in  company  with  Downes  (DD-375),  she 
screened  for  Pocomoke  (AV-9)  enroute  to  Saipan.  While  on 
this  passage  she  rescued  a downed  fighter  pilot  who  was  adrift 
in  a raft,  25  miles  off  Saipan.  Three  days  after  the  initial 
landings  Onslow  took  up  duties  tending  the  planes  of  Patrol 
Squadron  16. 

On  the  morning  of  10  September,  two  Japanese  swam  from 


the  island  and  succeeded  in  climbing  aboard  one  of  the  moored 
planes  undetected.  They  proceeded  to  blow  the  plane  up  with 
hand  grenades  and  a boat  was  dispatched  from  the  ship  to 
assist  the  plane  crew.  The  first  boat  was  driven  back  under 
fire,  but  two  additional  boats  joined  in  and  they  were  then 
able  to  reach  the  plane  and  kill  the  boarders.  However  gun- 
fire set  the  plane’s  fuel  ablaze  destroying  it;  the  crew  was 
saved. 

Onslow  with  Chandeleur  (AV-10),  Yakutat  (AVP-32), 
Mackinac  (AVP-13),  and  Pocomoke  sailed  on  12  September  to 
participate  in  the  invasion  of  the  Palau  Islands.  At  noon  on  the 
16th  the  formation  entered  Kossol  Passage.  For  12  days  they 
tended  planes  under  adverse  conditions:  floating  mines,  dan- 
gerous coral  heads  and  rough  water,  not  to  mention  the  pres- 
ence of  enemy  planes  and  subs. 

On  13  November  Onslow  sped  out  to  recover  a Mariner 
seaplane  down  at  sea  with  engine  failure  and  towed  it  275 
miles  to  Ulithi. 

She  then  returned  to  Kossol  Passage.  On  12  January,  three 
midget  enemy  submarines  entered  the  harbor,  and  the  ships 
spent  the  day  dodging  coral  heads  trying  to  ferret  out  the 
elusive  little  subs.  One  of  the  midget  submarines  was  sunk 
with  the  other  two  escaping. 

17  January  1945,  Onslow  moved  to  Ulithi  and  on  the  19th 
she  steamed  for  Guam.  She  then  spent  two  months  at  Saipan 
beginning  20  January,  providing  services  to  CASU  48  bowser 
boats  and  the  crews  of  two  crash  boats. 

On  23  March,  she  got  underway  for  the  invasion  of  Oki- 
nawa. Along  with  Yakutat,  Shelikof  (AVP-52),  and  Bering 
Strait  (AVP-34),  she  convoyed  Hamlin  (AV-1.5),  St.  George 
(AV-16),  and  Chandeleur  from  Saipan  to  Kerama  Retto, 
arriving  on  28  March.  Upon  anchoring,  the  ships  began  to 
lay  out  a seadrome  and  by  the  next  day,  were  operating  on  a 
regular  schedule  with  60  Mariner  seaplanes. 

Here  the  tender’s  work  was  more  difficult  than  ever  before. 
Many  of  the  planes  were  damaged  by  the  enemy  or  by  the 
heavy  seas.  Because  of  their  frequency,  it  became  necessary 
to  ignore  enemy  air  raids  at  times.  On  one  occassion  she 
assisted  in  splashing  one  Japanese  fighter  which  was  making 
a dive  on  her. 

Beginning  about  1 June  many  of  the  enemy  troops  isolated 
on  the  small  islands  began  coming  to  the  beaches  to  surrender. 
Onslow  would  notify  the  proper  commands  and  often  furnish 
shallow  draft  boats  to  assist  the  Army  in  picking  them  up. 

On  6 August,  Onslow  received  orders  to  escort  Chandeleur 
to  Eniwetok  via  Saipan.  She  transferred  all  squadron  per- 
sonnel and  equipment  to  Duxhury  Bay  (AVP-38)  and  departed 
Okinawa.  The  cessation  of  hostilities  was  declared  on  15 
August,  the  same  day  she  entered  port. 


USS  Onslow  (AVP-48)  at  Saipan  Island,  22  June  1944. 
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Upon  leaving  Eniwetok,  Onslow  embarked  military  pas- 
sengers for  Pearl  Harbor  and  the  States,  beginning  a tour  on 
“Magic  Carpet”  duty. 

Onslow  remained  active  for  some  time  following  the  end  of 
the  war,  participating  in  the  Asian  occupation  until  10  Jan- 
uary 1947.  She  was  placed  out  of  commission  in  reserve  in 
June  1947,  but  was  reactivated  in  January  1951  to  serve  in 
the  Korean  conflict.  She  operated  on  a rotational  basis,  finish- 
ing four  tours  in  the  Western  Pacific  prior  to  1955.  During 
these  tour  periods,  she  spent  most  of  her  time  in  Iwakuni, 
Japan  tendering  planes.  She  provided  services  during  the  initial 
establishment  of  the  Naval  Air  Station  there  in  1952. 

From  24  June  1955  to  3 April  1956,  Onslow  began  a long 
four  of  stateside  duty,  homeported  at  Alameda,  Calif.  Follow- 
ing this  tour  she  began  another  WestPac  cruise,  which  brought 
her  into  1957. 

Returning  stateside  again,  Onslow  provided  services  for 
various  commands  on  the  West  Coast,  with  interim  periods 
for  upkeep  and  training. 

Onslow  decommissioned  22  April  1960  and  was  struck  from 
the  U.  S.  Naval  Register  on  1 June  1960.  She  was  sold  on  18 
October  to  the  Philippine  Presidents  Line,  Inc. 

Onslow  earned  four  battle  stars  for  service  in  World  War  II. 

Ontario 

The  smallest  of  the  Great  Lakes. 

I 

(Sch:  t.  81;  2 guns) 

The  first  Ontario,  a lake  schooner,  was  built  as  a merchant 
ship  on  Lake  Ontario;  purchased  in  October  1812;  and  placed 
in  service  in  1813,  Sailing  Master  Joseph  Stevens  in  command. 

Part  of  Commodore  Issac  Chauncey’s  tiny  Lake  Ontario 
squadron  protecting  upstate  New  York  from  a seaborne 
British  and  Canadian  invasion,  Ontario  supported  an  attack 
on  York,  Canada,  27  April  1813.  General  Zebulon  Pike  landed 
1700  troops  to  raid  the  town  while  the  U.  S.  squadron  de- 
stroyed large  quantities  of  stores  and  burned  a schooner  under 
construction.  The  warship  then  cooperated  with  troops  at- 
tacking Fort  George  27  May,  forcing  a British  evacuation  of 
the  Niagara  Frontier.  She  then  patrolled  the  Lake  against 
British  warship  and  merchantmen  movements  into  the  sum- 
mer. 

From  7 to  11  August,  Ontario,  still  with  Chauncey’s  13  ship 
squadron,  fought  a running  engagement  with  British  Captain 
John  Yeo’s  6 ship  group.  Losing  2 ships  on  the  8th  to  heavy 
weather,  the  squadron  had  2 more  captured  during  the  in- 
conclusive exchange  of  fire  on  the  10th.  A further  sea  fight  on 
the  11th  brought  no  more  results  but  finally,  a battle  oft  York 
28  August  succeeded  in  damaging  two  British  ships  and  forced 
the  enemy  to  flee  into  Burlington  Bay. 

For  the  next  year  and  one-half,  Ontario  remained  on  Lake 
Ontario  on  patrol  against  any  British  invasion  attempts.  Laid 
up  in  ordinary  following  the  end  of  the  War  of  1812,  the  con- 
verted commercial  schooner  was  sold  15  May  1815  and  re- 
turned to  merchant  service. 

II 

(Sip:  t.  509;  1.  117'11''  Ibp.;  b.  31'6”;  dr.  16';  cpl.  150;  a. 

18  32-pdr.  car.,  2 18-pdr.;  cl.  Argus) 

The  second  Ontario,  a 16  gun  rated  sloop  of  war,  was  built  by 
Thomas  Kemp,  Baltimore,  Md.,  in  1813;  blockaded  in  Chesa- 
peake Bay  through  the  War  of  1812;  and  sailed  from  New 
York  for  the  Mediterranean  20  May  1815,  Master  Comdt. 
Jesse  D.  Elliott  in  command. 

Part  of  Commodore  Stephen  Decatur’s  ten  ship  squadron 
sent  to  put  a stop  to  the  piracy  of  the  Barbary  states  of  Tripoli 
and  Algiers,  Ontario  arrived  Gibraltar  15  June  1815  and  two 
days  later,  in  company  with  frigates  Constellation  and  Guerrierre 
and  sloop  Epervier,  captured  the  Algerian  frigate  Mashouda 
off  the  coast  of  Spain  after  a chase  and  short  battle.  She  then 
commenced  blockade  off  Algiers,  continuing  until  the  end  of 
June  when  the  Dey  of  Algiers  agreed  to  sign  a peace  with 
Decatur.  The  sloop  visited  Tripoli  and  Tunis  with  the  squad- 
ron to  demand  indemnities  for  pirated  prizes  and  operated  in 


protection  of  American  Mediterranean  commerce  until  sail- 
ing for  home,  arriving  New  York  in  early  1817. 

Ontario  next  stood  out  4 October  under  Captain  James 
Biddle  on  a pioneer  mission  to  the  Pacific.  Touching  at  Rio  de 
Janiero  to  deliver  dispatches,  the  sloop  rounded  Cape  Horn 
and  proceeded  to  Valparaiso,  Chile,  in  early  Spring  1818. 
The  Chilean  war  for  independence  was  raging  and  a Spanish 
blockade  of  Valparaiso  had  been  declared,  American  merchant- 
men being  seized.  By  means  of  diplomatic  negotiations  with 
authorities  at  that  port.  Captain  Biddle  succeeded  in  achieving 
the  release  of  captured  U.S.  ships,  and  then  stood  north, 
arriving  off  Cape  Disappointment  on  the  Columbia  River 
19  August.  There  the  ship  claimed  both  sides  of  the  river 
for  the  United  States  and  next  sailed  south,  touching  at 
Monterey,  Cal.,  for  supplies,  becoming  the  first  American 
naval  ves.sel  to  visit  the  three  future  Pacific  coast  states. 
Ontario  sailed  for  home  that  fall,  stopping  at  Valparaiso  en- 
route  in  time  to  witness  the  start  of  Lord  Cochrane’s  campaign 
at  sea  against  Spain,  and  stood  into  Chesapeake  Bay  finally 
23  April  1819. 

The  sloop  of  war  put  out  from  New  York  18  January  1821 
on  her  next  voyage,  sailing  for  the  Mediterranean  via  the 
West  Indies.  She  arrived  Gibraltar,  joining  Commodore 
William  Bainbridge’s  squadron  27  April  and  stayed  in  those 
waters  protecting  commerce  for  over  two  and  one-half  years. 
The  ship  returned  to  New  York  25  January  1824,  and  follow- 
ing a six  months  refit  sailed  for  a second  extended  deployment 
with  the  Mediterranean  Squadron  24  July.  Ontario  returned 
home  20  February  1828  and  then  made  two  more  trips  to  the 
Mediterranean  from  August  1829  to  May  1832  and  November 
1833  to  June  1836.  She  next  sailed  for  the  West  Indies  19 
August  1837  and  operated  on  station  there  through  the 
spring  of  1840.  The  warship  spent  most  of  her  time  pro- 
tecting U.S.  commerce  from  pirate  attacks,  showing  the 
flag  in  Caribbean  ports,  and  operating  out  of  Havana  and 
Pensacola  protecting  American  neutrality  during  French  in- 
tervention in  Mexico  until  returning  to  New  York  2 June. 

The  sloop  of  war  began  her  last  distant  station  cruise  22 
February  1842,  operating  out  of  New  Orleans  and  in  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  protecting  American  interests  until  proceeding  to 
Norfolk  and  finally  Baltimore  30  July  1843.  At  that  port, 
Ontario  began  duty  as  a Navy  Yard  receiving  ship  and  re- 
mained there  in  service  until  June  1856.  The  veteran  warship 
that  had  served  the  nation  so  well  and  long  showing  the  flag 
abroad  was  sold  at  public  auction  15  July. 


(ScFr:  dp.  3,953;  Ibp.  312'6”;  b.  47';  a.  21  guns) 

Ontario,  a screw  frigate  laid  down  at  the  New  York  Navy 
Yard  in  1863,  was  never  launched.  Work  on  the  ship  was  sus- 
pended 27  November  1865,  and  her  name  was  changed  to 
New  York  15  May  1869.  The  ship  was  sold  while  still  on  the 
stocks  12  May  1888. 

Ill 

(AT-13:  dp.  1,120.;  1.  185'2”;  b.  34';  dr.  20'3”;  s.  13.2  k.; 
cpl.  42;  cl.  Sonoma) 

The  third  Ontario  (AT-13),  a single  screw  seagoing  tug, 
was  laid  down  by  the  New  York  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Camden, 
N.  J.  23  November  1911;  launched  11  April  1912;  and  com- 
missioned at  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard  4 September  1912,  Chief 
Boatswain  S.  M.  McCarthy  in  command. 

The  finest  development  in  naval  tugboats  up  to  that  time, 
Ontario  served  as  part  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet  for  the  first  five 
years  following  commissioning.  The  ship  operated  all  along 
the  Atlantic  Coast  and  in  the  Caribbean  in  support  of  Fleet 
exercises  and  did  auxiliary  work  in  various  ports  and  naval 
stations.  When  the  United  States  entered  World  War  I in 
April  1917,  the  tugboat  steamed  along  the  East  Coast  laying 
anti-submarine  nets  and  patrolling  against  minefields  from 
Portsmouth,  Va.,  to  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  and  towed  barges  of 
essential  war  supplies  to  New  England  ports.  From  24  Decem- 
ber 1917  to  2 January  1918,  Ontario  helped  rescue  grounded 
freighter  Matanzas,  an  ammunition  filled  merchantman  in 
danger  of  breaking  up  off  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia  and  then  re- 
turned to  towing  and  netlaying  duties. 

The  tugboat  sailed  for  Queenstown,  Ireland  in  late  summer 
1918,  and  joined  the  Atlantic  Fleet  Mine  Force,  patrolling 
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USS  Ontario  (AT-13). 


off  Daunt  Rock  Light  Vessel,  on  guard  against  enemy  sub- 
marines until  after  the  Armistice.  She  then  engaged  in  patrol 
work  out  of  Ireland,  England,  the  Azores,  Portugal,  and  Gi- 
braltar into  1920  as  part  of  Subchaser  Detachment  2,  U.S. 
Naval  Forces  in  European  Waters,  removing  remnants  of  the 
Great  War’s  minefields.  The  ship  sailed  for  Samoa  for  duty  as 
station  ship,  rescue  vessel.  Governor’s  yacht,  transport,  and 
“flagship”  of  the  “Samoan  Navy”  in  mid-1920. 

For  the  next  two  decades,  aside  from  regular  yard  periods 
at  Pearl  Harbor  for  repairs,  Ontario  operated  out  of  the  Tutuila 
Naval  Station  in  her  diverse  but  useful  capacity,  becoming  a 
legend  to  Samoa’s  young  men  who  were  encouraged  to  join 
the  Navy  because  of  her  presence.  On  3 January  1941,  the 
venerable  tug  sailed  for  Pearl  Harbor  for  a yard  period  and 
remained  there  throughout  the  rest  of  the  year  while  she  was 
converted  from  coal  to  oil.  When  the  Japanese  attacked  Pearl, 
7 December,  the  ship  went  into  action  with  her  two  machine 
guns  and  was  credited  with  downing  one  enemy  plane.  She 
next  operated  on  auxiliary  service  to  the  Fleet  out  of  Pearl 
Harbor  into  late  1943  and  then  joined  Service  Squadron  2 
for  duty  with  that  force  at  advanced  bases  in  the  invasions 
of  the  Ellice,  Gilbert,  and  Marshall  Islands.  From  October 
1944  to  August  1945,  the  gallant  little  ship  served  as  yard  tug 
at  Ulithi  supplying  the  amphibious  and  fast  carrier  task  forces 
with  barge  towing  and  other  varied  services  during  the  busiest 
periods  of  the  war,  taking  time  out  only  to  lay  anchor  buoys 
for  ships  along  the  coast  of  Peleliu  in  November-December 

1944. 

Ontario  departed  Ulithi  for  Eniwetok  at  the  end  of  August 

1945.  sailing  thence  to  Pearl  Harbor  and  finally  San  Diego 
with  two  storm  damaged  patrol  boats  in  tow.  The  old  tug 
arrived  back  in  the  United  States  for  the  first  time  in  25 
years  21  December  1945  and  was  immediately  assigned  to 
duty  as  yard  tug  at  Long  Beach  until  decommissioned  3 June 

1946.  She  was  struck  from  the  Navy  Register  19  June  and  sold 
to  Floyd  Harrington,  Wilmington,  Calif.  4 April  1947. 

A veteran  of  two  world  wars  and  the  long  peace  between, 
Ontario  received  1 battle  star  for  World  War  II  service. 


Ontario  (Fleet  Collier  No.  2)  was  converted  into  a repair 
ship  and  renamed  Prometheus  (q.v.)  23  December  1914. 


Ontonagon 

A river  in  Michigan. 

(AOG-36;  dp.  2,700  (f.);  1.  220'6”;  b.  37';  dr.  13'1”;  s.  10  k.; 

cpl.  62;  a.  1 3”,  2 40mm.;  cl.  Sequatchie;  T.  T1-M-A2) 

Ontonagon  (AOG-36),  ex  MC  hull  1799,  was  laid  down  10 
May  1944  by  the  East  Coast  Ship  Yard  Inc.,  Bayonne,  N.  J.; 
launched  30  June  1944;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Riva  Halpern; 
and  commissioned  21  September  1944,  Lt.  Ralph  S.  Logan, 
USCGR,  in  command. 

Following  shakedown  in  Chesapeake  Bay,  Ontonagon  cleared 
Norfolk  for  the  Caribbean,  whence,  after  taking  on  a petro- 
leum cargo,  she  continued  on  to  the  Pacific.  Assigned  to  Serv- 
Ron  8 until  the  spring  of  1945,  she  assisted  in  the  first  stages 
of  transporting  and  distributing  gasolines  to  the  fleet  and  to 
forward  bases  from  the  west  coast.  From  ServRon  8 control, 
supply  vessels  moving  west  passed  into  the  operational  con- 
trol of  ServRon  10  for  dispatch  to  forward  units.  Ontonagon 
joined  that  squadron  2 April  at  Ulithi.  Scheduled  to  continue 
on  to  Okinawa,  she  refueled  ships  in  that  anchorage  as  her 
departure  date  was  postponed.  On  22  June  she  sailed  for 
Okinawa.  Arriving  on  the  29th,  she  remained  in  the  Ryukyus, 
fueling  ships  at  Kerama  Retto,  Hagushi,  Naha  and  Buckner 
Bay  through  the  end  of  the  war  and  the  end  of  the  year.  On 
15  January  1946,  she  departed  Buckner  Bay  for  the  Philip- 
pines. Arriving  6 days  later,  she  operated  in  Manila  and  Subic 
Bays  until  decommissioned,  at  Manila,  27  February,  and 
transferred  to  the  Army  Transport  Service. 

Within  a week  of  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  Korea,  On- 
tonagon was  reacquired  by  the  Navy  for  use  in  MSTS.  Placed 
in  service  and  manned  by  a civil  service  crew,  she  once  again 
plied  the  waters  of  the  Pacific  to  keep  the  oil  life  line  to  a 
combat  area  open.  In  January  1952  she  began  direct  support 
to  fleet  units  and  bases  in  the  combat  zone,  maintaining  that 
support  as  a shuttle  ship  between  Japan  and  Korea  until 
June  1954.  Returned  to  the  west  coast  in  September,  she  was 
placed  out  of  service  and  transferred  to  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration, at  Olympia,  Wash.,  14  December  1954.  Struck 
from  the  Navy  List  22  June  1955,  she  remained  a unit  of  the 
National  Defense  Reserve  Fleet  until  returned  to  MSTS 
and  placed  in  service  once  again  on  26  April  1956.  Assigned 
to  the  North  Pacific,  she  served  with  MSTS  until  inactivated 
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for  a third  time  at  San  Francisco  and  placed  in  “ready  status” 
in  the  National  Defense  Reserve  Fleet  at  Suisun  Bay,  Calif., 
25  September  1956.  On  13  November  1957,  she  was  struck 
from  the  Navy  List  and  transferred  permanently  to  the 
Maritime  Administration.  She  was  scrapped  in  1964. 

Ontonagon  received  one  battle  star  for  service  in  World 
War  II. 

Onward 

Forward;  toward  a point  lying  ahead. 

I 

(Ship;  t.  874;  1.  159';  b.  34'8”;  dph.  20'6”;  s.  11  k.;  cpl.  103; 
a.  8 32-pdrs.) 

The  first  Onward,  a clipper  ship,  was  launched  3 July  1852 
by  J.  O Curtis  at  Medford,  Mass,  for  Reed,  Wade,  and  Co., 
Boston,  Mass,  and  operated  in  merchant  service  between  New 
York,  Boston  and  San  Francisco.  Purchased  by  the  Navy  at 
New  York  from  John  Ogden  9 September  1861,  for  service  in 
the  Civil  War,  Onward  commissioned  at  New  York  Navy 
Yard  11  January  1862,  Acting  Vol.  Lt.  J.  Frederick  Nickels 
in  command. 

Assigned  to  the  South  Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron,  On- 
ward arrived  at  Port  Royal,  S.  C.  28  January,  and  operated 
along  the  coasts  of  Georgia  and  Florida  before  taking  station 
off  Charleston.  On  12  March,  with  four  other  Union  ships, 
she  captured  blockade  running  ship  Emily  St.  Pierre  of  Charles- 
ton attempting  to  slip  into  Charleston  Harbor  laden  with 
gunny  cloth  from  Calcutta  needed  for  baling  Southern  cotton. 
On  26  April,  she  forced  schooner  Chase  aground  on  Raccoon 
Key  near  Cape  Romain,  S.  C.,  and  destroyed  her.  She  drove 
schooner  Sarah  aground  at  Bull’s  Bay,  S.  C.,  where  she  was 
destroyed  by  her  own  crew  to  prevent  capture  1 May.  Twelve 
days  later  off  Charleston,  she  accepted  Planter  from  Robert 
Smalls,  an  escaped  slave,  who  had  slipped  out  of  Charleston 
Harbor  with  the  Confederate  steamer  while  her  officers  were 
ashore. 

In  September,  Onward  sailed  north  for  repairs  and,  when 
back  in  fighting  trim,  she  sailed  30  March  1863  for  the  South 
Atlantic  and  was  used  for  the  rest  of  the  war  as  a cruiser  on 
the  high  seas  hunting  Confederate  commerce  raiders.  In  May 
Onward  and  Mohican  cornered  Confederate  tenders  Agrip- 
pina and  Castor  which  supplied  coal,  gunpowder,  and  pro- 
visions for  Southern  raiders  Alabama  and  Georgia,  in  Bahia, 
Brazil  and  hemmed  them  in  port  until  they  were  forced  to 
sell  their  fuel  and  munitions  to  obtain  clearance  from  port. 
This  delay  prevented  the  tenders  from  fulfilling  their  mis- 
sion. 

After  the  war  ended.  Onward  decommissioned  at  New  York 
20  June  1865.  She  recommissioned  5 September  1865  and  was 
used  as  a storeship  at  Callao,  Peru  until  decommissioned  13 
November  1884,  and  was  sold  there. 

II 

(SP-311;  t.  157;  1.  140';  b.  17'5'';  dr.  6'10'';  s.  13.8  k.;  cpl.  43; 
a.  2 6-pdrs.,  2 mg.) 

The  second  Onward,  a yacht  built  in  1908  by  Engine  & 
Power  Co.  and  Charles  L.  Seabury,  Morris  Heights,  N.  Y. 
as  Galatea  and  later  re-named  Ungava,  was  purchased  by  the 
Navy  as  Onward  from  Sylvester  W.  Labrot  1 August  1917 
and  commissioned  22  September  1917  at  Norfolk,  Lt.  H.  L. 
Stone  in  command. 

Basing  her  operations  at  Norfolk,  Onward  patrolled  be- 
tween Cape  Henry  and  Cape  Charles  during  World  War  I, 
assuming  boarding  duty  in  April  1918,  speaking  to  commercial 
vessels  prior  to  their  entering  Chesapeake  Bay.  Onward  was 
transferred  to  the  Coast  & Geodetic  Survey  18  April  1919. 

Onward  II 

A former  name  retained. 

(SP-728;  t.  14;  1.  60';  b.  11'6'';  dr.  3';  s.  9 k.;  cpl.  11; 
a.  1 1-pdr.,  1 mg.) 

Motor  boat  Onward  II  was  built  by  DeFoe  Boat  Works, 
Bay  City,  Mich.;  acquired  by  the  Navy  from  W.  S.  Forsythe 


23  June  1917;  and  commissioned  25  June  1917  for  patrol  duty 
during  World  War  I,  and  routine  harbor  patrol  duties  at 
Newport.  Onward  II  was  returned  to  her  owner  2 December 
1918. 

Onwego 

A compound  for  the  phrase  “on  we  go.” 


Soon  after  acquisition  by  the  Navy,  Onwego  was  renamed 
Persistent  (q.v.). 

Onyx 

A semi-precious  stone:  translucent  quartz  in  parallel  layers 
of  different  shades  of  color. 

(PYc-5;  dp.  190;  1.  118'7'';  b.  21'6'';  dr.  8';  s.  12  k.; 
a.  1 3'',  6 .30  cal.  mg,  2 dct.) 

Onyx  (PYc-5),  a diesel  yacht,  was  built  in  1924  as  Pegasus 
by  the  Consolidated  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Morris  Heights, 
N.  Y.;  purchased  by  the  Navy  3 December  1940  from  Clifford 
C.  Hemphill,  of  New  York  City;  converted  to  Navy  use  and 
named  Onyx]  classified  as  a coastal  yacht  13  December  1940 
and  commissioned  27  February  1941. 

After  conversion  she  departed  New  York  for  Norfolk,  arriv- 
ing on  22  March.  Sailing  again,  she  reached  New  Orleans  8 
April  to  report  for  duty  to  Commandant  8th  Naval  District. 

Onyx  performed  services  for  ComEight  as  a coastal  patrol 
vessel  around  the  Gulf  area  until  January  1942.  On  22  January 
she  departed  Key  West,  Fla.  to  return  to  New  York  and 
arrived  there  31  January. 

Onyx  was  again  ordered  to  report  to  the  8th  Naval  District  at 
New  Orleans  and  was  underway  by  13  March,  arriving  on  27 
March.  She  resumed  services  and  continued  in  this  capacity 
until  February  of  1944  when  she  was  extensively  damaged  in  a 
collision.  Beyond  economic  repair,  her  ordnance  was  removed 
and  she  was  placed  out  of  commission,  in  service,  retaining  her 
name  and  designation,  15  May  1944.  She  was  designated  a 
target  vessel  31  May,  the  same  year,  and  made  available  for 
disposition  31  October. 

Considered  for  conversion  to  a fuel  barge  in  November,  her 
conversion  never  materialized  and  Onyx  was  placed  out  of 
service  1 February  1945  and  returned  to  WSA  2 February. 
She  was  struck  from  the  U.  S.  Naval  Register  8 Februarv 
1945. 

Oosterdijk 

A former  name  retained. 

(Strrdp.  11,900;!.  4.50'4'';b.  55';  dr.  31'9'';  s.  11.5  k.; 
cpl.  107) 

Oosterdijk  (ID-2586),  a cargo  ship,  was  built  for  the  Hol- 
land-America  Line  in  1913  by  Irvine  Shipbuilding  and  Dry- 
dock  Co.,  Ltd.,  West  Hartlepool,  England.  One  of  the  first 
Dutch  vessels  seized  under  the  President’s  Proclamation  dated 
20  March  1918,  she  was  interned  at  Baltimore,  Md.  the  next 
day  and  cornmissioned  into  NOTS  2 April,  Lt.  Comdr.  Arthur 
H.  Webber  in  command. 

After  refitting  at  Baltimore,  Oosterdijk  took  on  a cargo  of 
general  supplies.  She  next  steamed  to  Norfolk,  Va.  to  load 
naval  stores,  and  thence  proceeded  to  New  York  City  where 
she  joined  a convoy  destined  for  France.  Departing  in  convoy 
25  April,  she  called  at  Brest  and  then  went  on  to  discharge  her 
general  supplies  and  naval  stores  at  St.  Nazaire.  After  a twelve 
day  Atlantic  crossing,  she  arrived  Baltimore  21  June. 

Oosterdijk  underwent  minor  repairs  at  Baltimore,  bunkered 
at  Norfolk,  and  then  departed  New  York  2 July  for  her  second 
convoy  transit  to  France.  One  week  later  she  collided  with  the 
American  steamship  San  Jacinto  in  the  bleak  North  Atlantic. 
Both  ships,  seriously  damaged,  were  forced  to  turn  about  to 
steam  for  the  nearest  port. 

Despite  the  efforts  of  her  crew  to  save  her,  Oosterdijk  had 
to  be  abandoned  10  July  and  sank  at  1530  that  afternoon. 
San  Jacinto  carried  Oosterdijk’ s crew  members  to  Halifax,  Nova 
Scotia. 
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Opal 

A gem  of  varying  hues. 

(PYc-8;  dp.  590;  1.  185'6”;  b.  27';  dr.  11';  s.  13  k.;  cpl.  50; 
a.  2 3",  2 dct.) 

Opal  (PYc-8)  was  built  in  1928  as  yacht  Coronet  at  Ger- 
mania Werft,  Kiel,  Germany : purchased  from  her  owner,  M.  S. 
Bush,  27  January  1941;  converted  at  Merrill-Stevens  Dry- 
dock  Co.,  Miami,  Fla.;  and  commissioned  10  June  1941. 

Opal  emerged  in  August  1941  after  additional  availability 
periods  and  reported  23  August  at  Guantanamo,  Cuba  for 
service  in  the  10th  Naval  District.  PYc-8  patrolled  off  that 
naval  base  and  among  the  Greater  Antilles  prior  to  arrival 
Trinidad,  24  April  1942,  for  similar  “inshore  patrol”  duties. 
Early  in  October  she  sailed  to  the  Charleston  Navy  Yard  for 
installation  of  new  sound  detection  equipment  before  re- 
turning to  action  against  German  submarines  in  the  Carib- 
bean. 

Employed  frequently  during  the  first  8 months  of  1943  on 
escort  missions  between  Guantanamo  and  Trinidad,  Opal 
departed  the  former  26  August  for  the  Panama  Canal  Zone. 
Reassigned  she  became  a replacement  for  another  PYc  pre- 
viously designated  to  serve  as  a training  ship  for  Ecuadorian 
naval  crews.  At  first  transferred  on  loan  to  Ecuador  23 
September  1943,  she  was  purchased  by  that  government,  13 
May  1949,  and  struck  from  the  Navy  List  7 June  1949. 
Renamed  Manabi,  she  served  the  Ecuadorian  Navy  until 
struck  in  1960  and  scrapped. 


Opelika 

A city  in  Alabama  whose  name  is  derived  from  an  Indian 
word  meaning  “great  swamp”. 

(YTB-798:  dp.  343  (f);  1.  109';  b.  30';  dr.  13'10'';  s.  12  k.; 
cpl.  12;  cl.  Natick) 

Opelika  (YTB-798)  was  laid  down  23  February  1968  by  the 
Marinette  Marine  Corp.,  Marinette,  Wise.;  launched  21 
August  1968;  and  delivered  to  the  Navy  30  January  1968 
for  service  at  the  Naval  Station,  Subic  Bay,  Philippines.  She 
has  continued  busy  operations  there  into  1970. 


Ophir 

A former  name  retained. 

(Str:  dp.  8,905;  1.  406'6”;  b.  47'1”;  dr.  25'10”;  s.  15  k.; 
cpl.  67;  a.  1 6”,  14''.) 

Ophir  (ID-2800),  built  by  Kon.  Maats  de  Schelde,  Flushing, 
The  Netherlands,  in  1904,  operated  by  the  Rotterdamsche- 
Lloyd  Line,  and  seized  at  Pearl  Harbor  by  U.  S.  Customs 
officials  under  the  authority  of  the  Presidential  Proclamation 
of  20  March  1918,  was  turned  over  to  the  Navy  21  March  1918 
and  commissioned  25  March  1918,  Lt.  Comdr.  M.  P.  Nash, 
USNRF,  in  command. 

Ophir,  a freight  and  passenger  liner,  sailed  from  Pearl 
Harbor  2 April  on  her  maiden  voyage  as  a NOTS  ship.  On  14 
May  she  arrived  at  New  York,  whence  she  continued  on  to  La 
Pallice,  France.  Arriving  5 June,  she  sailed  to  Verdun  on  the 
27th,  thence  steamed  back  to  New  York.  During  the  next 
three  months,  she  completed  two  more  round-trip  crossings 
between  New  York  and  the  Atlantic/English  Channel  coast 
of  France.  On  25  October  she  set  out  for  Gibraltar  and  the 
ports  of  southern  France.  Arriving  at  the  former  on  the  8th,  she 
was  underway  for  Marseilles  when  an  internal  explosion  and 
subsequent  fire  brought  her  back  to  Gibraltar  where  she 
burned,  11  November.  The  fire  cost  the  lives  of  two  of  her 
crew  and  totally  destroyed  her  Army  cargo.  She  was  repaired 
at  Gibraltar  and  on  25  November  1919  set  out  for  the  United 
States.  Returning  to  the  east  coast  in  early  January  1920,  she 
was  turned  over  to  the  War  Department,  at  Norfolk,  16 
January  1920. 


Opponent 

One  that  opposes,  adversary. 

(AM-269:  dp.  650;  1.  184'6'';  b.  33';  dr.  9'9";  s.  14.8  k.; 
cpl.  104;  a.  1 3'',  2 twin  40mm,  cl.  Admirable) 

The  first  Opponent  was  laid  down  21  September  1942  by 
the  Gulf  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Chickasaw,  Ala.;  launched  12 
June  1943;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  H.  Key,  Jr.;  commissioned  18 
February  1944;  Lt.  J.  D.  Seay,  Jr.,  USNR,  in  command. 

After  shakedown  along  the  Atlantic  coast  and  in  the  Gulf, 
Opponent  departed  Norfolk  12  April  for  Casco  Bay,  Me. 
There  she  conducted  antisubmarine  exercises  until  she  sailed 
for  New  York  escorting  Pontiac  (AF-20),  arriving  Norfolk 
29  April.  Early  the  next  month,  Opponent’s  commanding  officer 
was  ordered  to  assume  command  of  Mine  Squadron  33  as  well 
as  to  retain  command  of  his  ship.  For  the  next  year,  the 
little  minesweeper  alternated  between  patrol  work,  type 
training  and  weather  ship  duties. 

On  16  March  1945  she  sailed  for  the  Pacific.  Arriving  San 
Diego  5 April,  Opponent  was  assigned  to  Mine  Division  44. 
She  departed  San  Diego  three  days  later  and  arrived  Pearl 
Harbor  on  the  13th.  For  the  remainder  of  the  war.  Opponent 
escorted  convoys  between  Southeast  Asia  and  Pearl  Harbor. 
She  continued  this  service  until  early  1946,  when  she  sailed  to 
Orange,  Tex.  Opponent  decommissioned  27  August  1946.  She 
was  reclassified  MSF-269  on  7 February  1955.  She  was  striken 
from  the  Naval  Vessel  Register  1 April  1960  and  was  sold  to 
Ships  & Power  Inc.,  Miami,  Fla.  on  3 February  1961. 

Opportune 

Meeting  exactly  the  demands  of  the  occasion. 

(ARS-41:  dp.  1,990;  1.  213'6”;  b.  43';  dr.  13'8'';  s.  16  k.; 
cpl.  120;  a.  2 twin  40mm.;  cl.  Bolster) 

Opportune  (ARS-41)  was  laid  down  13  September  1944  by 
Basalt  Rock  Co.,  Napa,  Calif.;  launched  31  March  1945; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  Kenneth  Sanger;  and  commissioned  at 
Mare  Island,  Calif.,  5 October  1945,  Lt.  Comdr.  Charles  L. 
Knopp  in  command. 

After  training  on  the  California  coast.  Opportune  sailed  from 
San  Pedro  11  l5ecember  1945  for  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico,  her 
base  for  the  next  eight  years.  Operating  primarily  as  a salvage 
schoolship  for  the  Atlantic  Fleet,  Opportune  also  towed  dis- 
abled craft  among  Caribbean  ports  and  on  occasion,  to  Nor- 
folk and  New  York.  Frequently  she  acted  as  air-sea  rescue 
tug  during  fleet  operations  off  Culebra  Island. 

She  made  her  homeport  at  Norfolk  from  23  October  1953. 
Each  year  she  sailed  north  to  take  part  in  resupply  operations 
for  northern  stations  of  the  Army,  Air  Force,  Navy,  and 
Weather  Service,  often  serving  for  extended  periods  as  station 
ship  at  the  Naval  Air  Station,  Argentia,  Newfoundland.  On 
each  such  deployment  she  performed  the  variety  of  services 
which  makes  the  fleet  repair  and  salvage  ship  a Navy  work- 
horse: towing  barges  and  disabled  craft;  repairing  other  ships, 
dock,  and  port  facilities;  salvaging  and  lifting  sunkeh  ships 
and  equipment;  laying  cable;  fighting  fires;  tending  buoys; 
providing  deep  sea  divers;  installing  moorings;  searching  for 
and  recovering  downed  aircraft;  and  aiding  men  and  ships  in 
distress  at  sea.  She  carried  out  the  same  duties  from  Norfolk 
and  in  the  Caribbean  when  not  operating  in  the  north. 

Opportune  performed  missions  of  international  goodwill  and 
mercy  on  her  first  European  cruise  (April-June  1960).  She 
escorted  two  Iranian  ships  to  the  entrance  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, then  sailed  directly  to  Agadir,  Morocco,  where  she 
delivered  50  tons  of  clothing  donated  by  the  Navy  for  victims 
of  the  recent  earthquake.  Princess  Lasla  Aisha,  sister  of  the 
King  of  Morocco,  came  on  board  to  thank  Opportune  for  her 
aid. 

A second  European  cruise  (May-June  1961)  represented  a 
major  contribution  to  the  strengthening  of  the  Navy’s  power 
to  keep  peace.  Opportune’s  captain,  Lt.  Comdr.  Thomas  F. 
Byrnes,  Jr.,  took  command  of  a task  group  which  included 
four  Navy  and  two  civilian  tugs.  The  assignment:  tow  to  the 
Polaris  Submarine  Base  at  Holy  Loch,  Scotland,  four  large 
sections  of  AFDB-7,  an  enormous  floating  drydock.  The 
4,400-mile  passage  began  at  Mayport,  Fla.,  and  took  32  days 
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at  sea  at  an  average  speed  of  5.9  knots.  This  difficult  mission 
accomplished,  Opportune  visited  Belfast,  Ireland,  before  re- 
turning to  Norfolk  23  June. 

For  the  next  three  years  the  salvage  ship  operated  on  the 
east  coast  and  in  the  Caribbean,  devoting  most  of  her  effort 
to  cable  laying  operations.  Highlights  of  this  period  were 
assistance  to  Norwegian  ship  Tarrantel  which  had  been  dam- 
aged in  a collision  off  the  entrance  to  Chesapeake  Bay  in  the 
spring  of  1962;  service  off  Cape  Canaveral,  Fla.  at  the  launch 
of  Major  Gordon  Cooper’s  “Faith  7”  Project  Mercury  space 
capsule  a year  later;  and  searching  for  inactive  destroyer 
escort  Fogg  (DE-57),  which  had  broken  free  during  hurricane 
“Jenny”  while  being  towed  to  Charleston,  and  escorting  the 
maverick  to  safety  at  Norfolk  late  in  October  1963. 

Opportune  shed  her  cable  laying  gear  at  Norfolk  the  sum- 
mer of  1964  and  spent  the  remainder  of  the  year  supporting 
fleet  training  operations.  After  overhaul  during  the  summer  of 
1965,  Opportune  visited  Scotland  in  the  fall  to  take  in  tow  a 
leased  Royal  Navy  lift  craft  ALC-24  for  delivery  to  Subic 
Bay,  Philippine  Islands.  She  departed  Rosyth  24  November 
and  touched  Gibraltar  and  Crete  before  transiting  the  Suez 
Canal.  The  long  voyage  ended  when  Opportune  delivered  her 
tow  to  Subic  Bay  2 February  1966.  Underway  again  four  days 
later,  she  made  Yokosuka,  Japan;  Pearl  Harbor;  San  Diego, 
Calif.;  and  Acapulco,  Mexico  en  route  to  the  Panama  Canal. 
The  ship  reached  Little  Creek,  Va.,  8 April  1966.  She  took 
pride  in  having  completed  the  longest  tow  on  record  by  a 
U.  S.  Navy  salvage  ship  and  in  being  the  first  Navy  salvage 
ship  to  circumnavigate  the  globe. 

For  the  remainder  of  the  year  Opportune  operated  along  the 
east  coast  visiting  the  Canal  Zone  in  June  and  in  August  she 
returned  to  Cape  Canaveral  for  the  unmanned  Apollo  202 
launch.  Into  1970  Opportune  continues  to  serve  the  Atlantic 
Fleet. 

Ora 

A former  name  retained. 

(SP-75:  t.  33;  1.  55';  b.  15'7”;  dr.  3'5”;  s.  10  k.;  cpl.  6; 
a.  2 1-pdrs.) 

Ora,  a motor  boat  built  in  1914  by  Samuel  Gates,  Key  West, 
Fla.,  was  acquired  by  the  Navy  from  I.  W.  Knight  and  W.  R. 
Porter  11  June  1917  and  commissioned  13  July  1917,  Chief 
Machinist’s  Mate  Charles  B.  Sands  in  command. 

Operating  in  the  7th  Naval  District  during  World  War  I, 
Ora  patrolled  off  Key  West  in  1918,  guarding  the  port, 
towing  barges  in  the  area,  and  ferrying  boarding  officers  to 
various  ships  to  check  their  identification.  Occasionally  she 
sighted  foreign  ships  such  as  the  Peruvian  Penaun  and  the 
Uruguayan  gunboat  Montevideo.  In  1919  she  steamed  off 
the  Florida  Keys,  aiding  in  the  location  of  several  sunken 
barges,  delivering  messages  to  ships,  and  participating  in  drills 
and  signal  practice. 

Ora  was  ordered  sold  30  July  1920  but  withdrawn  from  sale 
16  October.  She  was  transferred  to  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture 6 December  1920. 

Oracle 

A thing  or  person  supposed  to  give  divine  or  authoritative 
decisions. 

(AM-103:  dp.  890;  1.  221'2”;  b.  32'0";  dr.  10'9"  (mean); 

s.  18.1  k.;  cpl.  105;  a.  1 3",  2 40mm.,  8 20mm.,  2 .30  cal. 
mg.,  2 dct.;  cl.  Auk) 

Oracle  (AM-103)  was  laid  down  by  General  Engineering  & 
Dry  Dock  Co.,  Alameda,  Calif.,  7 May  1942;  launched  30 
September  1942;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Sadie  L.  Jones;  and  com- 
missioned 14  May  1943,  Lt.  Comdr.  William  H.  Putnam, 
USNR,  in  command. 

Getting  underway  from  Alameda  27  June,  Oracle  steamed 
to  Adak,  Alaska,  to  spend  the  next  5 months  in  towing,  escort, 
patrol,  salvage,  and  survey  operations  in  the  Aleutians  area. 
She  furnished  minesweeping  and  antisubmarine  screening  sup- 
port for  the  occupation  of  Kiska  15  to  22  August. 

Departing  Adak  1 December,  Oracle  arrived  at  Pearl  Har- 
bor the  10th.  On  her  first  operation  in  the  central  Pacific, 
the  invasion  of  Majuro  Atoll,  Marshalls,  31  January  to  3 


February  1944,  she  swept  landing  channels  and  took  sound- 
ings for  chart  preparation.  Oracle  then  proceeded  to  Kwaja- 
lein,  arriving  the  next  day  for  antisubmarine  patrol  until  the 
14th. 

On  15  February  Oracle  got  underway  in  convoy  for  Eni- 
wetok,  arriving  2 days  later  to  mark  the  channel  for  the  land- 
ing craft  assault  that  same  day.  She  again  patrolled  against 
enemy  submarines  until  she  departed  Eniwetok  12  April  for 
Pearl  Harbor. 

Following  training  from  20  April  until  29  May  for  the  in- 
vasion of  Saipan,  Oracle  returned  to  the  Marshalls  to  join  a 
task  group  off  Eniwetok  14  June.  The  minesweeper  arrived 
off  Tanapag  Harbor,  Saipan,  the  next  day  for  minesweeping 
and  screening  before  moving  on  to  Magicienne  Bay.  On  10 
July  Oracle  rescued  two  Japanese  on  a makeshift  raft  off 
Saipan. 

By  the  24th  the  ship  was  off  Tinian  for  the  landings  and 
mop-up  operations  to  4 August.  She  spent  most  of  September 
patrolling  off  the  southern  Marianas  before  escorting  Giraffe 
(IX-118)  to  Guam,  arriving  the  20th. 

From  1 to  10  October  Oracle  was  on  emergency  chemical 
smoke  watch  off  Apra  Harbor,  Guam,  to  protect  shipping 
from  Japanese  air  attack.  She  continued  service  off  Guam 
and  in  operations  to  Ulithi  until  proceeding  to  Okinawa. 
Patrolling  there  on  6 May  she  assisted  in  splashing  three 
Japanese  planes.  On  14  May  Oracle  departed  Guam  for  the 
West  Coast,  via  Pearl  Harbor,  arriving  Seattle,  Wash.,  6 
July. 

Fighting  stopped  during  overhaul.  Oracle  got  underway  for 
Pearl  Harbor  29  August,  arriving  5 September.  Reporting  to 
Sasebo,  Japan,  5 November,  she  participated  in  the  mine 
clearance  of  the  Formosa  Straits  area,  until  23  December 
when  she  reached  Shanghai,  China. 

On  3 January  1946  Oracle  departed  Shanghai  for  Pearl  Har- 
bor, via  Sasebo,  arriving  the  31st.  The  minesweeper  steamed 
for  home  in  the  spring,  arriving  San  Diego,  Calif.,  to  be  de- 
commissioned 29  May  and  enter  the  Pacific  Reserve  Fleet 
there.  On  7 February  1955  Oracle  was  redesignated  MSF-103. 

On  1 December  1966  Oracle  was  struck  from  the  Navy  List. 
The  fleet  minesweeper  was  stripped  and  used  as  a target  for 
the  Pacific  Fleet  in  the  winter  of  1967. 

Orange 

A city  on  the  Texas  coast;  shipbuilding  center  and  site  of  a 
U.  S.  Naval  Base. 

(PF-43:  dp.  2,300;  1.  304';  b.  38';  dr.  13'8'';  s.  20  k.;  cpl.  190; 
a.  3 5'',  4 40mm,  9 20  mm;  cl.  Tacoma]  T.  S2-S2-AQ1) 

Orange  (PF-43)  a frigate,  was  originally  authorized  as  PG- 
151;  reclassified  PF-43  on  15  Apr.  1943;  laid  down  by  the 
Consolidated  Steel  Corp.,  Ltd.,  Wilmington  Yard,  Los  Angeles, 
California  7 July  1943;  launched  6 August  1943;  sponsored  by 
Mrs.  Rufus  S.  Manley  of  Orange,  Tex.;  commissioned  1 
January  1944. 

After  shakedown.  Orange  began  her  tour  of  Pacific  duty  as 
a fire  support  and  anti-submarine  vessel.  On  2 June  1944,  only 
five  months  after  commissioning,  she  participated  in  her  initial 
engagement  at  New  Guinea.  At  one  stage  of  the  action,  with 
much  daring,  she  closed  to  within  1500  yards  of  a beach  west 
of  the  Tor  River  to  shell  enemy  installations,  with  the  aid 
of  an  Army  spotter,  with  a high  degree  of  effectiveness. 

Three  days  later.  Orange,  with  an  Army  liaison  officer  on 
board,  shelled  supply  dumps  located  along  a road  between 
Arami  Village  and  the  mouth  of  the  Oral  River.  A field  of 
floating  wreckage  hampered  her  progress  as  she  again  closed 
the  shoreline,  but  she  carried  our  her  mission  leaving  many 
fires  burning  in  the  target  area. 

Between  fire  support  missions.  Orange  conducted  anti- 
submarine patrols  to  protect  the  heavy  flow  of  supply  shipping 
which  supported  the  landings.  On  27  July,  while  conducting 
such  a patrol,  she  was  directed  to  embark  three  Army  officers 
for  a scouting  party  which  had  been  operating  behind  enemy 
lines  near  Sarmi  Point.  Through  radio  contact  it  was  learned 
that  the  scouting  team  had  encountered  a number  of  Japanese 
patrols  and  that  they  might  have  difficulty  in  getting  out. 
The  Frigate  groped  its  way  around  the  point,  and  with  all 
guns  manned,  closed  the  shore  and  dispatched  a motor  launch 
with  a landing  party.  Directed  with  the  assistance  of  an  obser- 
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vation  plane,  the  launch  moved  in  and  was  met  by  a rubber 
raft  containing  the  scout  group  and  two  Japanese  captives. 
The  captives  were  forward  members  of  one  of  the  enemy 
patrols. 

On  6 September,  Orange  proceeded  to  Napido  for  a scheduled 
assault  landing  there.  At  dawn  on  the  7th  she  engaged  in 
shore  bombardment  to  soften  the  landing  area.  By  the  first 
of  December  Orange  was  at  Leyte  with  an  ASW  screening  unit 
escorting  HMS  Reserve  which  had  a damaged  vessel  in  tow. 
As  the  unit  was  transiting  Surigao  Strait  5 December  it  came 
under  attack  by  a lone  Japanese  plane  which  was  repelled  by 
Orange’s  fire.  On  the  6th,  she  kept  several  more  enemy  planes 
at  bay  by  detecting  them  early  and  putting  up  a stream  of 
fire  that  made  their  pilots  decide  to  seek  an  easier  target. 

Orange  carried  out  similar  missions  until  February  1945 
when  she  returned  to  the  U.  S.  for  availability  at  Mare  Island 
Navy  Yard.  She  was  then  assigned  to  the  West  Coast  Sound 
School  and  was  participating  in  training  exercises  when  the 
war  ended. 

On  1 December  1945,  Orange  went  back  into  the  yards  and 
had  her  guns  replaced  by  an  intricate  array  of  meteorological 
equipment.  Thus  fitted  out.  Orange  reported  to  Commander 
Hawaiian  Sea  Frontier  for  duty  as  a weather  station  vessel 
off  Pearl  Harbor.  She  served  in  this  capacity  until  she  decom- 
missioned 28  October  1946  at  Bremerton,  Wash.  Struck  from 
the  U.  S.  Naval  Register  23  April  1947,  Orange  was  sold  17 
September  1947  to  the  Alaska  Junk  Co.,  of  Seattle,  Wash, 
and  scrapped  in  May  1948. 

Orange  earned  two  battle  stars  for  service  in  World  War  II. 

Orange  County 

Counties  in  the  states  of  California,  Florida,  Indiana,  New 
York,  North  Carolina,  Texas,  Vermont  and  Virginia. 

(LST-1068:  dp.  4,080;  1.  328';  b.  50';  dr.  14'1";  s.  11.6  k.; 

a.  8 40mm,  12  20mm;  cpl.  119,  trp.  147;  cl.  LST-511) 

Orange  County  (LST-1068)  was  laid  down  31  January  1945 
by  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Hingham,  Ma-ss.;  launched  3 March 
1945;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Alice  R.  Wilbur;  and  commissioned 
27  March  1945,  Lt.  Clinton  E.  Voyles  in  command. 

After  shakedown  in  Chesapeake  Bay,  Orange  County  loaded 
pontoon  causways  and  LCT  Sections  at  Davisville,  Rhode 
Island  and  embarked  men  at  New  York  prior  to  getting  under- 
way, on  11  May,  for  the  Pacific  via  the  Panama  Canal. 
On  27  June  she  departed  Pearl  Harbor  for  Guam  via  Eniwetok. 

Orange  County  cleared  Apra  Harbor,  Guam  with  a group  of 
LST’s  on  11  August  enroute  to  Saipan.  From  Saipan  she  re- 
turned to  Okinawa,  arriving  on  the  28th.  She  was  forced  out 
to  sea  from  her  anchorage  on  the  16th  of  September  to  ride  out 
a violent  storm  which  lasted  for  three  days  and  nights.  On 
22  September  she  loaded  elements  of  the  5th  Air  Corps  for 
transport  to  Yokohama,  Japan. 

After  discharging  the  Air  Corps  personnel  on  the  27th, 
Orange  County  sailed  on  1 October  from  Tokyo  Bay  for  the 
little  port  of  Ominato,  where  she  was  to  drop  off  a Port  Direc- 
tor Unit.  On  the  12th  she  was  underway  again  bound  for 
Manila  via  Yokohama. 

Arriving  in  Manila  Bay  on  26  October,  Orange  County 
remained  for  five  days  and  then  moved  to  Batangas  and 
loaded  occupation  troops  to  return  to  Tokyo.  She  arrived  in 
Tokyo  on  14  November. 

On  28  November  at  Saipan,  Orange  County  exchanged  low- 
point  crew  members  for  high-point  personnel  of  other  LST’s 
and  on  14  December  she  sailed  for  Pearl  Harbor. 

From  Pearl  Harbor  she  was  ordered  to  San  Francisco  for 
pre-deactivation  overhaul  and  then  to  Bremerton,  Wash,  for 
decommissioning. 

Orange  County  decommis.sioned  on  9 August  1946  and  was 
placed  in  reserve  at  Astoria,  Oregon. 

Recommissioned  on  8 September  19.50,  Orange  County  went 
through  her  second  shakedown  cruise  and  then  sailed  to  the 
Far  East  via  San  Diego.  Her  actual  departure  was  delayed, 
however,  while  she  underwent  repairs  for  a hole  torn  in  her 
bottom  by  striking  a submerged  LCI. 

Repaired  and  loaded,  she  sailed  in  January  1951  with  a 
scheduled  stop  at  Pearl. 

In  February,  Orange  County  arrived  in  Yokosuka,  and  the 


following  month  she  made  her  first  entrance  into  Korean 
waters.  Through  May  she  was  engaged  in  operations  at  In- 
chon, and  in  June,  was  on  her  way  back  to  the  U.  S.  Follow- 
ing overhaul,  training  and  upkeep,  which  lasted  for  several 
months,  she  returned  to  the  Far  East  in  January  1952. 

Orange  County  carried  out  a rigorous  schedule  which  kept 
her  busy  until  October,  landing  troops  and  supplies  and  ship- 
ping prisoners.  She  participated  in  operations  at  Sokchori, 
Koje-do  and  Wonsan,  with  brief  but  frequent  trips  to  Pusan, 
Cho-do,  and  Yokosuka,  Japan. 

Orange  County  returned  to  the  U.  S.  again  in  October,  ar- 
riving in  San  Diego  around  Thanksgiving. 

The  Korean  Truce  was  declared  on  27  July  1953,  at  the 
time  that  Orange  County  was  preparing  for  her  third  deploy- 
ment. She  departed  on  1 August  with  Satyr  (ARL-23)  and 
LST-819.  Arriving  in  Japan  on  21  September,  and  following 
a three  week  stay  at  Yokosuka,  she  proceeded  to  Kobe,  and 
then  to  Sasebo.  During  November,  she  participated  in  a series 
of  training  exercises  at  Tokchok-to,  Korea,  an  island  near  In- 
chon. 

In  January  1954  Orange  County  conducted  training  at  Oki- 
nawa, and  in  March,  at  Iwo  Jima,  she  was  involved  in  the 
largest  training  operation  she  had  ever  experienced.  On  17 
June  she  joined  with  five  LST’s  of  LST  Division  13,  for  a 
return  passage  to  San  Diego. 

Upon  arrival  she  was  assigned  primarily  local  operations 
and  periods  of  upkeep.  December  19.54  and  January  1955  were 
spent  in  overhaul  at  San  Pedro,  Calif. 

Orange  County  continued  to  provide  a vital  service  to  the 
U.  S.  Navy  until  she  decommissioned  15  October  1957. 

Orange  County  was  struck  from  the  U.  S.  Naval  Register  on 
27  September  1957  and  subsequently  sunk  as  a target  vessel 
on  18  June  1958. 

Oratamin 

A 17th  Century  Hackensack  chief,  prominent  in  treaty  rela- 
tions between  his  tribe  and  the  Dutch. 

(YTB-347:  dp.  218;  1.  100';  b.  25';  dr.  9'7";  cpl.  12;  s.  16  k.; 

T.  V2-ME-A1) 

Oratamin  (YTB-347),  ex-  YT-347,  ex-  Port  Kent,  ex- 
M.C.  Hull  4.51,  was  built  by  Ira  S.  Bushey  & Sons,  Inc., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  launched  for  the  Maritime  Commission  23 
December  1942;  completed  1.5  February  1943;  and  immediately 
taken  over  by  the  Navy.  Her  first  Fleet  assignment  took  her 
to  the  10th  Naval  District,  where  she  provided  multifaceted 
tug  services  in  San  Juan  Harbor  through  1951. 

Oratamin  then  shifted  to  the  5th  Naval  District  for  duty  in 
the  Tidewater  regions  of  Norfolk  and  Hampton,  Va.  Rede- 
signated YTM-347  in  February  1962,  she  remains  active  out 
of  Norfolk  through  1969. 

Orca 

A Bay  near  Cordova,  Alaska;  Latin  form  of  ore — the 
grampus  or  killer  whale. 

I 

(SP-726;  t.  37;  1.  85';  b.  11'8";  dr.  4'3";  s.  12.5  k.;  cpl.  15; 
a.  1 1-pdr.,  1 mg.) 

Orca,  a steam  yacht  built  by  George  Lawley  & Sons  Corp., 
Neponset,  Mass.,  commissioned  in  the  Navy  8 May  1917, 
Boatswain  F.  D.  Grassie  in  command,  and  was  formally 
purchased  by  the  government  from  S.  W.  Colten,  Bryn  Mawr, 
Pa.  17  May  1917. 

Operating  in  the  1st  Naval  District,  headquarters  at  Boston 
during  World  War  I,  Orca  patrolled  in  and  around  Boston 
throughout  her  Naval  career,  moored  to  Fishe  Wharf,  Boston 
from  October  to  December  1918.  In  December,  she  steamed  to 
Quincy,  scheduled  for  decommissioning  the  30th. 

After  decommissioning,  Orca  was  struck  from  the  Navy 
Register  and  ordered  sold  18  August  1919.  She  was  sold  to 
Frazer  Brace  & Co.,  New  York  City  2 February  1920. 


Orca  (SS-34),  name  changed  to  K-3  {q.v.)  on  17  November 
1911. 
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Orca  (SS-381),  name  changed  to  Ojanco  on  5 September  1942 
and  subsequently  to  Sand  Lance  (q.v.)  on  24  September  1942. 

II 

(AVP-49:  dp.  2,800;  1.  310'9";  b.  41'2";  dr.  13'6";  s.  18.2  k.; 
cpl.  85;  a.  1 5",  8 40mm;  cl.  Barnegat) 

Orca  (AVP-49)  was  laid  down  13  July  1942  by  the  Lake 
Washington  SB  Corp.,  Houghton,  Wash.;  launched  4 October 
1942;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  J.  W.  Reeves,  Jr.;  and  commissioned 
23  January  1944,  Comdr.  Morton  K.  Fleming,  Jr.,  in  command. 

After  shakedown  off  San  Diego,  Orca  sailed  for  Pearl  Har- 
bor, escorting  Fanshaw  Bay  (CVE-70).  Reporting  to  ComNav- 
Air,  7th  Fleet,  she  was  ordered  on  to  Hollandia,  Dutch  New 
Guinea,  where  she  commenced  operations  with  her  first  squa- 
dron on  26  May  1944. 

Orca’s  squadrons  carried  out  “Black  Cat”  missions  during 
the  ensuing  five  months,  for  which  they  were  awarded  the 
Presidential  Unit  Citation.  Comdr.  Fleming,  Orca’s  skipper  and 
CO  of  the  task  unit,  was  awarded  the  Legion  of  Merit.  These 
missions,  in  which  black-painted  Mariner  seaplanes  conducted 
night  bombing  strikes  against  Japanese  shipping,  proved  to 
be  tremendously  destructive  to  the  enemy.  The  squadrons  also 
carried  out  air-sea  rescue  missions  in  support  of  the  13th 
Army  Air  Force. 

In  early  November,  Orca  moved  into  the  Leyte  Gulf  area, 
as  that  campaign  was  reaching  the  critical  stage.  She  sent 
her  planes  into  Ormoc  Bay  right  under  the  noses  of  the 
Japanese  on  3 December,  and  they  taxied  around  the  bay 
for  nearly  an  hour  picking  up  survivors  of  Cooper  (DD-695), 
sunk  the  previous  night.  After  the  Japanese  finally  realized 
what  was  taking  place,  they  threw  up  quite  a fusillade.  The 
pilots  bore  down  on  the  throttles  and  headed  for  the  open  sea. 
Heavily  loaded,  the  old  Catalinas  finally  heaved  themselves 
into  the  air,  after  about  a three  mile  run.  Making  additional 
trips,  they  were  able  to  rescue  167  Cooper  survivors. 

Orca  was  attacked  by  a lone  plane  on  27  August,  but  her 
guns  drove  it  off.  That  next  night,  “Tokyo  Rose”  announced 
that  “The  volume  of  ack-ack  which  met  the  previous 
night’s  raid  indicated  that  a battleship  of  the  Wisconsin 
class  had  been  sighted  at  Middleburg  Island.” 

Orca  came  under  similar  attack  twice  on  26  November, 
and  was  credited  with  an  assist  on  a plane  which  narrowly 
missed  Oyster  Bay. 

On  2 January  1945,  Kamikaze  planes  attacked  Orca’s  con- 
voy formation  in  which  a minesweep  was  destroyed  and  Orca 
was  slightly  damaged  as  a plane  splashed  close  alongside, 
showering  her  with  wreckage  and  bomb  fragments : six  of  her 
gun  crew  were  wounded. 

Tokyo  Rose  announced  that  their  “special  attack  group” 
had  sunk  one  battleship,  one  heavy  cruiser,  and  seriously 
damaged  three  other  cruisers  in  a large  convoy  moving  north 
along  the  cost  of  Mindoro. 

Orca  continued  to  service  air  squadrons  and  carry  out  rescue 
missions  until  15  August.  She  had  also  been  commended, 
along  with  her  squadrons,  by  General  Walter  Kreuger,  U.  S. 
6th  Army  commander,  for  landing  scouts  behind  enemy  lines, 
carrying  supplies  to  guerilla  forces  and  evacuating  wounded. 

On  26  September,  Orca  arrived  at  Okinawa  to  assist  in  the 
occupation  of  the  Japanese  Islands.  She  was  soon  detached  to 
proceed  to  the  United  States. 

Orca’s  next  big  assignment  was  furnishing  services  for  the 
Bikini  A-Bomb  tests.  Orca  then  decommissioned  31  October 
1947  and  joined  the  reserve  fleet  in  San  Francisco.  She  had 
earned  three  battle  stars  for  service  in  World  War  II. 

Orca  re-commissioned  15  December  1951  and  operated  out 
of  San  Diego  through  19.52,  under  command  of  Cmdr.  A.  K. 
Espenas.  On  5 January  1953  she  was  underway  for  the  Philip- 
pines. 

On  2 August  1954,  Orca  relieved  Walton  (DE-361)  at 
Hong  Kong  as  station  ship.  By  25  February  1955  she  was  back 
in  San  Diego  for  leave  and  upkeep. 

Orca  deployed  to  WestPac  on  11  July  for  another  tour,  in 
which  she  weathered  two  severe  typhoons.  She  returned  to  the 
States  again  on  1 December  and  was  able  to  spend  her  first 
Christmas  in  four  years  at  home.  Her  leave  period  was  ex- 
tended to  15  January  1956. 


Following  extensive  training  during  the  early  months  of 
1956,  Orca  deployed  to  the  Western  Pacific  for  a seven  month 
tour  on  24  April.  During  this  deployement,  she  was  awarded 
the  yellow  “E”  for  excellence  in  the  Air  Department  for  fiscal 
year  1956.  She  returned  to  San  Diego  on  19  November. 

Orca  made  a subsequent  WestPac  cruise  beginning  22  August 
and  continued  to  provide  a vital  service  to  the  Pacific  Fleet 
until  she  decommissioned  in  March  1960  and  went  into  reserve 
at  Columbia  River,  Oregon. 

In  January  1962,  Orca  was  loaned  to  Ethiopia  under  the 
Military  Assistance  Program  as  Ethiopia  (A-01),  where  she 
remains  into  1970. 

Orchid 

Any  plant  of  the  family  Orchidaceae.  A former  Coast  Guard 
name  retained. 


(WAGL-240:  dp.  677;  1.  174';  b.  30';  dr.  13';  s.  12  k.;  cpl.  33) 

Orchid  was  built  in  1908  by  American  Brown  Boveri  Elec- 
trical Corp.,  Camden,  N.  J.  as  a Lighthouse  Service  tender. 
Assigned  permanent  station  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  she  operated 
through  most  of  her  career  in  Chesapeake  Bay  waters.  She 
performed  tender  operations  out  of  Baltimore  through  1935, 
when  she  transferred  to  Norfolk,  Va. 

When  the  Lighthouse  Service  became  part  of  the  Coast 
Guard  in  1939,  Orchid  was  one  of  the  older  service  craft  that 
made  the  change.  She  continued  active  service  as  a buoy 
tender  out  of  Norfolk  through  the  war.  In  early  December 
1945  she  decommissioned  and  was  sold  to  the  Philippine 
government. 

Ordronaux 

John  Ordronaux,  born  16  December  1778  at  Nantes, 
Brittany,  France,  was  one  of  the  most  successful  privateers- 
men of  the  War  of  1812.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  he  com- 
manded the  French  privateer  Marengo  and  on  28  October  1813, 
he  took  command  of  the  American  privateer  Prince  De 
Neufchatel,  which  was  fitted  out  in  France. 

Captain  Ordronaux  made  his  first  cruises  in  her  in  the  En- 
glish and  Irish  Channels  capturing  some  30  prizes. 

His  greatest  accomplishment  took  place,  in  the  fall  of  1814, 
off  Boston.  Prince  De  Neufchatel,  with  a prize  in  tow,  was 
sighted  by  the  British  frigate  Endymion,  which  gave  chase. 
Becalmed  that  night,  the  British  commenced  a boat  attack. 
After  several  attempts,  despite  fierce  defense,  they  succeeded 
in  boarding  the  prize,  and  were  driving  back  the  Americans, 
when  Captain  Ordronaux  seized  a lighted  match  and 
threatened  to  blow  up  the  ship  if  his  men  retreated  further. 
The  Americans  rallied  and  within  20  minutes  the  remaining 
British  cried  for  quarter. 

With  only  eight  of  his  men  uninjured.  Captain  Ordronaux 
returned  to  Boston,  turned  over  his  command  and  became 
part  owner  of  Prince  De  Neufchatel. 

Captain  John  Ordronaux  died  at  Cartagena,  Colombia  in 
1841. 

(DD-617:  dp.  1,620;  1.  348';  b.  36';  dr.  13'4”;  s.  37.6  k.; 
cpl.  276;  a.  4 5",  4 40mm,  5 21''  tt.;  cl.  Benson) 

Ordronaux  (DD-617)  was  laid  down  25  July  1942  by  the 
Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Fore  River,  Mass.;  launched  9 Novem- 
ber 1942;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  J.  Henry  Judik;  and  commissioned 
13  February  1943,  Lt.  Comdr.  Robert  Brodie,  Jr.  in  command. 

After  shakedown,  Ordronaux  departed  New  York  1 May 
1943  enroute  to  Mers-El-Kebir,  Algeria,  escorting  a convoy. 
Her  first  encounter  with  the  enemy  came  on  6 July,  while  at 
anchor  at  Bizerte  Naval  Base.  Attacked  by  German  planes, 
she  helped  down  several. 

In  the  invasion  of  Sicily  9 July,  Ordronaux  was  assigned 
a squadron  of  torpedo  boats  to  patrol  the  harbor  of  Port 
Empedocle  and  force  out  German  E boats  and  Italian  MAS 
boats,  so  they  could  be  destroyed.  She  screened  allied  ships 
from  Axis  submarines  and  rendered  fire  support  for  the  in- 
vasion until  the  21st. 

For  nearly  a year,  following  the  invasion,  Ordronaux  sailed 
back  and  forth  across  the  Atlantic  and  through  the  Mediter- 
ranean on  convoy  duty. 
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On  7 April  1944,  while  operating  with  a hunter-killer  task 
unit  comprised  of  DD’s  and  DE’s,  Ordronaux  spotted  U-856 
south  of  Nova  Scotia.  Champlin  (DD-601)  made  first  contact 
by  sounding  and  with  Huse  (DE-145)  made  several  depth 
charge  attacks  forcing  the  submarine  to  surface.  Both  ships 
opened  fire,  and  Champlin  rammed  the  sub.  Nields  (DD-616) 
and  Ordronaux  captured  28  survivors. 

On  12  May,  Ordronaux  was  back  in  the  Mediterranean  with 
Mackenzie  (DD-614)  screening  HMS  Dido  while  the  British 
cruiser  bombarded  Terracina  and  Gaeta  on  the  west  coast  of 
Italy  in  support  of  the  U.  S.  5th  Army,  which  was  advancing 
on  Rome.  For  the  rest  of  the  month,  Ordronaux  operated  with 
Dido  and  French  cruiser  Emile  Berlin  supporting  the  beachead 
at  Anzio. 

On  9 August  Ordronaux  was  attached  to  a fire  support 
force  for  the  invasion  of  southern  France.  On  the  15th,  she 
operated  within  3000  yards  of  the  beach  providing  “call 
fire”  for  Navy  liason  officers  and  Army  spotters.  Many 
times  she  was  straddled  with  88  mm  projectiles  from  enemy 
shore  batteries. 

After  the  invasion  of  southern  France,  she  returned  to  con- 
voy duty.  On  1 May  1945,  after  returning  to  New  York  for 
alterations,  Ordronaux  sailed  for  the  Pacific,  via  the  Panama 
Canal.  On  24  July  she  arrived  in  Pearl  Harbor  and  sailed  im- 
mediately for  Wake  Island.  There  on  1 August,  Ordronaux 
conducted  close  fire  support,  meeting  accurate  counter-fire. 

Ordronaux  arrived  at  Okinawa  several  days  before  Japan 
capitulated.  After  the  surrender,  she  took  part  in  two  occupa- 
tion landings-at  Wakayama  and  at  Nagoya.  She  made  several 
cruises  to  ports  in  Honshu,  including  two  to  Tokyo  Bay,  be- 
fore sailing  for  the  United  States  31  October. 

Returning  to  the  East  Coast,  she  was  assigned  local  opera- 
tions off  Charleston,  S.  C.  until  she  was  placed  out  of  com- 
mission in  reserve  January  1947,  and  attached  to  the  Charles- 
ton, S.  C.,  group  of  the  Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet.  Into  1970, 
she  remains  berthed  at  Orange,  Texas. 

Ordronaux  earned  three  battle  stars  for  service  in  World 
War  II. 

Oregon 


Oregon  was  admitted  to  the  Union  14  February 
33rd  state. 


I 


1859  as  the 


(Brig:  t.  250;  1.  84'9";  b.  22'3";  dr.  11'2";  2 guns) 


American  brig  Thomas  H.  Perkins  was  purchased  in  August 
1841  at  Astoria,  Oreg.  by  Lt.  Charles  Wilkes,  commanding 
the  U.S.  Exploring  Expedition,  to  accommodate  the  officers 
and  crew  of  Peacock,  which  had  been  wrecked  18  July.  Re- 
named Oregon,  the  acquisition  was  taken  to  Fort  Vancouver 
for  alterations  and  fitting  out  for  service  with  the  expedition. 

Under  the  command  of  Lt.  Overton  Carr,  Oregon  sailed  with 
the  rest  of  the  squadron  1 October  for  San  Francisco,  then  on 
to  Honolulu.  On  27  November  Oregon  and  Porpoise  were 
detached  to  explore  the  shoals  and  reefs  extending  west-north- 
west of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  intending  to  rejoin  the  rest  of 
of  the  ships  in  Singapore.  In  need  of  general  repairs,  the  two 
arrived  there  19  January  1842,  almost  a month  before  the 
others.  On  the  26th,  Oregon  and  Porpoise  left  with  the  squad- 
ron for  Capetown  and  St.  Helena,  then  departed  on  their  own 
again  for  Rio  de  Janeiro,  before  arriving  off  Sandy  Hook  on 
30  June. 

Oregon  was  overhauled  and  repaired  at  New  York,  and  fitted 
for  surveying  service  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  She  sailed  6 
December  via  Charleston  and  Tampa,  and  conducted  surveys 
in  the  Gulf  until  midsummer,  returning  to  Norfolk  24  July. 
Used  as  a school  ship  there  through  October,  she  then  carried 
condemned  ordnance  from  Pensacola  to  New  York  until  August 
1844. 

On  21  September  Oregon  sailed  from  Norfolk  to  New 
Granada  with  dispatches,  returning  11  January  1845.  Laid  up 
in  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard  on  10  April  of  that  year,  she  was 
sold  soon  thereafter. 


Monitor  Hercules,  originally  Quinsigamond  (q.v.),  was  re- 
named Oregon  10  August  1869. 


II 

(Battleship  No.  3:  dp.  11,688;  1.  351'2";  b.  69'3";  dr. 

24'0";  s.  16  k.;  cpl.  473;  a.  4 13",  8 8",  4 6",  20  6-pdr., 

6 1-pdr.,  6 18"  tt.  (surf.);  cl.  Indiana) 

Oregon  (Battleship  No.  3)  was  laid  down  19  November 
1891  by  Union  Iron  Works,  San  Francisco,  Calif.;  launched 
26  October  1893;  sponsored  by  Miss  Daisy  Ainsworth;  and 
commissioned  15  July  1896,  Capt.  Henry  L.  Howison  in 
command. 

After  commissioning,  Oregon  was  fitted  out  for  duty  on  the 
Pacific  Station,  where  she  served  for  a short  time.  Leaving 
drydock  on  16  February  1898,  she  received  news  that  Maine 
had  blown  up  in  Havana  harbor  the  previous  day.  As  tensions 
with  Spain  grew,  on  9 March  Oregon  arrived  in  San  Francisco 
and  loaded  ammunition.  Three  days  later  she  was  ordered  on 
what  was  to  become  one  of  the  most  historic  voyages  ever 
undertaken  by  a Navy  ship. 

Oregon  departed  San  Francisco  on  19  March  for  Callao, 
Peru,  the  first  coaling  stop  on  her  trip  around  South  America 
to  the  East  Coast  for  action  in  the  impending  war  with  Spain. 
Arriving  at  Callao  4 April  and  departing  several  days  later, 
her  commanding  officer,  Capt.  Charles  E.  Clark,  elected  not 
to  stop  at  Valparaiso,  CWle,  for  coal  but  to  continue  on  through 
the  Straits  of  Magellan.  On  16  April  Oregon  entered  the  Straits 
and  ran  into  a terrific  gale  which  obscured  the  perilously  close 
rocky  coastline.  For  a time  she  was  in  great  danger,  but  just 
after  dark  she  let  go  her  anchors  on  a rocky  shelf  fringed  by 
islets  and  reefs,  and  safely  weathered  the  night.  Before  dawn 
on  the  17th,  the  gale  moderated  and  Oregon  proceeded  around 
Cape  Forward  to  Punta  Arenas,  where  she  was  joined  by  gun- 
boat Marietta,  also  sailing  to  the  East  Coast. 

Both  ships  coaled  and  departed  on  the  21st  for  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  keeping  their  guns  manned  all  the  while  for  a Spanish 
torpedo  boat  rumored  to  be  in  the  area.  Head  seas  and  winds 
delayed  them,  and  they  did  not  reach  Rio  until  30  April.  There 
Oregon  received  news  of  the  declaration  of  war  against  Spain, 
and  on  4 May  she  left  on  the  next  leg  of  her  remarkable 
journey.  With  a brief  stop  in  Bahia,  Brazil,  she  arrived  at 
Barbados  for  coal  on  18  May,  and,  on  the  24th,  anchored  off 
Jupiter  Inlet,  Fla.,  reporting  ready  for  battle.  Altogether, 
Oregon  had  sailed  over  14,000  miles  since  leaving  San  Francisco 
66  days  earlier.  On  one  hand  the  feat  had  demonstrated  the 
many  capabilities  of  a heavy  battleship  in  all  conditions  of 
wind  and  sea.  On  the  other  it  swept  away  all  opposition  for 
the  construction  of  the  Panama  Canal,  for  it  was  then  made 
clear  that  the  country  could  not  afford  to  take  two  months  to 
send  warships  from  one  coast  to  the  other  each  time  an 
emergency  arose. 

On  26  May  Oregon  proceeded  to  the  Navy  Base  at  Key 
West,  joined  Admiral  Sampson’s  fleet  two  days  later,  and  on 
1 June  arrived  off  Santiago,  Cuba,  to  shell  military  installa- 
tions and  to  help  in  the  destruction  of  Admiral  Cervera’s 
fleet  on  3 July.  Oregon  then  went  to  the  New  York  Navy  Yard 
for  a refit,  and  in  October  sailed  for  the  Asiatic  station. 

She  arrived  at  Manila  on  18  March  1899  and  remained  in 
the  area  until  the  following  February.  In  cooperating  with  the 
Army  during  the  Philippine  insurrection,  the  battleship  per- 
formed blockade  duty  in  Manila  Bay  and  off  Lingayen  Gulf, 
served  as  a station  ship,  and  aided  in  the  capture  of  Vigan. 

Departing  Cavite  13  February  1900,  Oregon  cruised  in 
Japanese  waters  until  May  when  she  went  to  Hong  Kong. 
Under  orders  then  to  proceed  to  Taku  on  account  of  the  Boxer 
Rebellion,  she  departed  23  June  for  that  northern  port;  and,  on 
the  28th,  while  steaming  through  the  Straits  of  Pechili,  she 
grounded  on  an  uncharted  rock.  Suffering  some  damage  and 
taking  on  water,  the  battleship  was  in  a precarious  situation 
for  a week.  On  5 July  Oregon  refloated  and  the  following  day 
was  towed  to  Hope  Sound  for  temporary  repair.  Arriving  Kure, 
Japan,  on  17  July  she  was  placed  in  dry  dock  at  the  naval 
station  there  for  final  repairs. 

On  29  August  1900  the  battleship  departed  again  for  the 
coast  of  China  and  cruised  off  the  Yangtze  River  and  served 
as  station  ship  at  Woosung.  On  5 May  1901  she  got  underway 
for  the  United  States.  Sailing  via  Yokohama  and  Honolulu, 
she  arrived  at  San  Francisco  12  June  and  entered  Puget  Sound 
Navy  Yard  on  6 July  for  overhaul. 
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USS  Oregon  (BB-3)  leaving  New  York  for  Manila,  12  October  1898. 


Remaining  in  the  Puget  Sound  area  for  well  over  a year,  it 
was  not  until  18  March  1903  that  Oregon  returned  to  Asiatic 
waters,  and  arrived  in  Hong  Kong  on  that  day.  Visiting 
various  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  Philippine  ports,  the  battle- 
ship remained  in  the  Far  East  until  returning  to  the  West 
Coast  in  February  1906.  She  decommissioned  at  the  Puget 
Sound  Navy  Yard  27  April  that  year. 

Oregon  recommissioned  29  August  1911,  but  remained  in 
reserve  until  October,  when  she  sailed  to  San  Diego.  The 
following  years  were  ones  of  relative  inactivity  for  the  aging 
veteran,  as  she  operated  out  of  West  Coast  ports.  On  9 April 
1913  she  was  placed  in  ordinary  at  Bremerton,  Wash.,  and  on 
16  September  1914  went  into  a reserve  status,  although  she 
remained  in  commission.  On  2 January  1915  she  was  again 
in  full  commission  and  sailed  to  San  Francisco  for  the  Panama- 
Pacific  International  Exposition.  From  11  February  1916  to 
7 April  1917  she  was  placed  in  commission  in  reserve,  this  time 
at  San  Francisco.  Returned  to  full  commission  again  on  the 
latter  date,  Oregon  remained  first  on  the  West  Coast,  then 
acted  as  one  of  the  escorts  for  transports  of  the  Siberian  Ex- 
pedition. With  World  War  I over,  on  12  June  1919  she  de- 
commissioned at  Bremerton.  From  21  August  to  4 October  of 
that  year  she  recommissioned  briefly  and  was  the  reviewing 
ship  for  President  Woodrow  Wilson  during  the  arrival  of  the 
Pacific  Fleet  at  Seattle. 

With  the  adoption  of  ship  classification  symbols  on  17 
July  1920,  Oregon  was  redesignated  BB-3.  In  1921  a move- 
ment was  begun  to  preserve  the  battleship  as  an  object  of 
historic  and  sentimental  interest,  and  to  lay  her  up  per- 
manently at  some  port  in  Oregon. 

In  accordance  with  the  Washington  Naval  Treaty,  Oregon 
was  rendered  incapable  of  further  warlike  service  on  4 January 
1924,  and  was  retained  on  the  Navy  List  as  a naval  relic  with 
a classification  of  “unclassified.”  In  June  1925  she  was  loaned 
to  the  State  of  Oregon,  restored,  and  moored  at  Portland  as 
a floating  monument  and  museum,  to  be  visited  by  thousands 
in  the  ensuing  years. 


On  17  February  1941,  when  identifying  numbers  were 
assigned  to  unclassified  vessels,  Oregon  was  redesignated  IX- 
22.  With  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II,  it  was  deemed  that 
the  scrap  value  of  the  old  veteran  was  vital  and  necessary  to 
the  war  effort  of  the  nation.  Accordingly,  she  was  struck  from 
the  Navy  List  on  2 November  1942  and  sold  on  7 December. 
Towed  to  Kalima,  Wash.,  the  following  March  for  dismantling, 
the  Navy  requested  that  the  scrapping  process  be  halted  when 
progress  reached  the  main  deck  and  after  the  ship’s  interior 
had  been  cleared  out.  She  was  returned  to  the  Navy  to  be  used 
as  a storage  hulk  or  breakwater  in  connection  with  the  re- 
conquest of  Guam,  and  by  July  1944  she  had  been  loaded  with 
dynamite  and  other  types  of  ammunition  and  towed  to  that 
island. 

The  hulk  of  the  old  battleship  remained  at  Guam  for  several 
years;  during  a typhoon  on  14-15  November  1948,  she  broke 
her  moorings  and  drifted  to  sea.  Finally,  on  8 December,  the 
old  warrior  was  located  by  search  planes  some  500  miles  south- 
east of  Guam  and  towed  back.  She  was  sold  on  15  March 
1956  to  the  Massey  Supply  Corp.;  resold  to  the  Iwai  Sanggo 
Co.;  towed  to  Kawasaki,  Japan;  and  scrapped. 


Oregon  City 

A city  in  northwestern  Oregon. 

(CA-122:  dp.  17,070;  1.  673'5”;  b.  70T0”;  dr.  26'4”;  s.  32.6  k.; 
cpl.  1,142;  a.  9 8”,  12  5”,  48  40mm,  20  20mm;  cl.  Oregon  City) 

Oregon  City  was  laid  down  8 April  1944  by  Bethlehem  Steel 
Co.,  Quincy,  Mass.;  launched  9 June  1945;  sponsored  by  Mrs. 
Raymond  P.  Caufield,  wife  of  the  City  Commissioner  of 
Oregon  City;  and  commissioned  16  February  1946,  Capt. 
Burnett  K.  Culver  in  command. 

Oregon  City  departed  Boston  31  March  1946  for  shakedown 
out  of  Guantanamo  Bay,  then  returned  to  Boston  in  mid-May. 
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Oregon  City  became  flagship  of  the  4th  Fleet  3 July  and  the 
following  month  began  dockside  training  of  reservists  in 
Philadelphia.  From  6 to  19  October  she  made  a post-war 
Reserve  Training  Cruise,  to  Bermuda,  then  sailed  to  Boston 
and  remained  until  the  following  March  with  a somewhat- 
reduced  complement.  Reassigned  to  the  2nd  Fleet  in  January 
1947,  Oregon  City’s  crew  had  returned  to  full  strength  by  the 
time  she  sailed  for  Guantanamo  Bay  30  March.  After  three 
weeks  of  exercises  she  returned  to  Boston,  not  sailing  again 
until  6 June.  She  embarked  midshipmen  at  Annapolis  on  the 
21st,  then  sailed  for  the  Canal  Zone  and  the  Caribbean  on  an 
annual  summer  training  cruise. 

Oregon  City  debarked  her  midshipmen  at  Norfolk  in  mid- 
August  and  sailed  for  Philadelphia  and  deactivation.  She 
decommissioned  15  December  1947  and  remains  berthed  in 
Philadelphia  in  1970. 

Oregonian 

A former  name  retained. 

(ScStr.:  dp.  8,850;  1.  430';  b.  51'1";  dr.  28';  s.  10.5  k.;  cpl.  112; 
a.  1 3") 

Oregonian,  a cargo  ship,  was  built  by  the  Delaware  River 
Shipbuilding  Co.,  Chester,  Pa.;  launched  in  1901;  and  at  the 
time  of  her  acquisition  by  the  government  15  August  1918, 
she  was  operated  by  the  American-Hawaiian  Steamship  Co. 

She  commissioned  into  NOTS  17  August  1918  at  Norfolk, 
Va.,  Lt.  Comdr.  C.  E.  A.  Anderson,  USNRF,  in  command. 
After  refitting,  she  took  on  general  cargo,  joined  a convoy  22 
August  out  of  Norfolk,  and  arrived  Brest,  France  11  Septem- 
ber. Steaming  on  to  St.  Nazaire,  she  discharged  her  cargo  and 
sailed  from  Verdon  in  convoy  30  September,  arriving  New 
York  16  October. 

Oregonian  subsequently  made  two  more  Atlantic  crossings, 
one  to  La  Pallice,  Bordeaux,  and  Verdon,  returning  to  New 
York  13  December;  the  other  to  the  Mediterranean  in  January 
1919.  Following  delivery  of  her  cargo  at  Trieste,  she  returned 
to  New  York,  arriving  26  March.  Ordered  demobilized  and  re- 
turned to  her  owners,  she  decommissioned  15  April  1919  at 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


O’Reilly 

Edward  Joseph  O’Reilly,  born  in  Chicago,  Illinois,  on  16 
August  1909,  was  commissioned  regular  Assistant  Dental 
Surgeon  with  rank  of  Lieutenant  (j.g.)  on  10  February  1941. 
He  saw  training  at  the  Naval  Dental  School,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  and  the  Naval  Training  Station,  Great  Lakes,  Illinois, 
before  reporting  for  duty  in  Astoria  (CA-34)  in  October. 
Appointed  Passed  Assistant  Dental  Surgeon  and  Lieutenant 
on  15  June  1942,  he  was  lost  when  Astoria  went  down  in  the 
Battle  of  Savo  Island  in  the  Eastern  Solomons  on  9 August 
1942. 

(DE-330:  dp.  1,590;  1.  306';  b.  36'7";  dr.  12'3";  s.  21.2  k.; 

cpl.  216;  a.  3 3",  6 40mm.,  10  20mm.,  2 dct.,  8 dcp.,  1 
dcp.  (h.h.),  3 21"tt.;  cl.  Edsall) 

O’Reilly  (DE-330)  was  laid  down  29  July  1943  by  Con- 
solidated Steel  Corp.,  Orange,  Tex.;  launched  14  November 
1943;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Bride  O’Reilly,  mother  of  Lieut. 
O’Reilly;  and  commissioned  28  December  1943,  Lt.  Comdr. 
William  C.  F.  Robards  in  command. 

After  fitting-out  and  sea  trials  in  the  Orange  and  Galveston 
areas,  O’Reilly  left  18  January  1944  for  shakedown  off  Ber- 
muda. This  was  followed  by  a 10-day  availability  in  Charles- 
ton, S.  C.,  before  she  sailed  for  Guantanamo  Bay,  Aruba,  and 
Curacao. 

On  9 March  O’Reilly  picked  up  her  first  convoy,  out  of 
Curagao,  for  Gibraltar  and  several  North  African  ports,  and 
arrived  in  Algiers  on  the  25th.  She  returned  the  following 
month,  then  made  two  more  Mediterranean  voyages  from 
the  West  Indies  and  one  from  New  York  before  undergoing 
repairs  and  upkeep  at  the  New  York  Navy  Yard  in  early 
September. 

O’Reilly  then  switched  convoy  routes,  and  on  20  September 
began  her  first  of  five  round  trips  across  the  North  Atlantic 
to  England.  On  18  November,  while  heading  to  Plymouth, 
England,  on  the  second  of  these,  she  attacked  a submarine 
with  unknown  results.  During  her  nine  Atlantic  crossings  not 
one  ship  under  her  protection  was  lost  to  submarine  or  air 
attack. 

In  April  1945,  with  the  European  War  well  on  the  way  to  its 
conclusion,  O’Reilly  was  ordered  to  the  Pacific.  She  left  New 
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York  on  24  May,  transitted  the  Panama  Canal  8 June,  and 
proceeded  to  Pearl  Harbor  after  a brief  stop  at  San  Diego. 
She  conducted  five  weeks  of  local  training  in  Hawaiian  waters 
then,  on  1 August,  sailed  for  Leyte  Gulf  with  stops  at  Eni- 
wetok  and  other  islands.  At  Leyte  she  spent  several  weeks 
in  upkeep,  then  sailed  on  a good-will  tour  via  Okinawa  to 
Shanghai  and  Taiwan. 

While  entering  Buckner  Bay,  Okinawa,  on  23  October, 
O’Reilly  struck  a reef  with  one  of  her  propellers  and  threw 
a shaft  out  of  alignment.  She  remained  there  until  2 December 
for  repairs,  then  sailed  for  Los  Angeles,  arriving  the  22nd.  On 
16  January  1946  she  departed  for  New  York  and  there  under- 
went pre-inactivation  availability.  She  decommissioned  15 
June  1946  and  joined  the  Reserve  Fleet  at  Green  Cove  Springs, 
Florida.  During  1961  she  shifted  to  Orange,  Texas,  and  con- 
tinues berthed  there  into  1970. 

Orestes 

In  Greek  mythology  the  son  of  Agamemnon  who  avenged 
his  father’s  death  even  though  it  meant  slaying  his  mother, 
Clytemnestra. 

(AGP-10:  dp.  3,960;  1.  328';  b.  50';  dr.  11'2";  s.  11.6  k.; 

cpl.  341;  a.  1 3",  8 40mm.,  12  20mm.;  cl.  Varuna) 

Orestes  (AGP-10)  was  laid  down  as  LST-135  at  Chicago, 
Bridge  & Iron  Co.,  Seneca,  111.,  8 July  1943;  launched  16 
November  1943;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Bernard  Sharp;  converted 
at  Maryland  Drydock  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md.;  and  commissioned 
as  Orestes  (AGP-10)  25  April  1944,  Lt.  Kenneth  N.  Mueller 
in  command. 

Successfully  concluding  shakedown  out  of  Hampton  Roads, 
Va.,  23  May  1944,  the  motor  torpedo  boat  tender  Orestes 
prepared  for  duty  in  the  Pacific.  Departing  Chesapeake  Bay 
5 June  she  transited  the  Panama  Canal  and  after  a stop-over 
at  Bora  Bora  sailed  on  to  New  Guinea.  Operations  began  at 
Aitape  23  August,  transferred  to  Woendi  Island  a month  later, 
and  on  12  November  she  caught  up  with  General  MacArthur’s 
Philippine  invasion  forces  at  Leyte. 

In  this  area  control  of  the  air  was  still  disputed  and  enemy 
air  attacks  were  numerous.  On  24  November  the  tender’s 
gunners  got  their  first  confirmed  kills,  2 “Zekes”.  Late  the  next 
month,  while  in  a Mindoro  bound  convoy  with  30  PT  Boats  and 
50  other  vessels,  enemy  planes  made  life  tenuous.  On  30 
December  a “Val”  bomber  came  in  low  on  the  starboard  side 
and  crashed  the  AGP-10  amidships  causing  heavy  dam- 
age and  the  loss  of  45  members  of  the  crew.  Accompany- 
ing LCIs  finally  brought  the  resultant  fires  under  control 
and  the  craft  was  beached.  LST-708  later  towed  Orestes  back 
to  Leyte,  27  January  1945,  and  after  temporary  repairs  she 
departed  24  February  on  a slow  voyage  back  to  the  States, 
arriving  San  Francisco  13  May.  There  shipyard  personnel  went 
to  work  and  202,500  manhours  of  labor  later  they  had  com- 
pletely rejuvenated  AGP-10. 

A fresh  start  for  the  war  zone  commenced  8 August  but  the 
Japanese  surrender  had  been  formalized  by  the  time  she 
reached  Guinan  Harbor,  Samar.  Orestes  served  under  the 
Commander  Motor  Torpedo  Boats,  Phillippine  Sea  Frontier 
until  17  December  when  she  sailed  eastward  with  naval  pas- 
sengers for  Pearl  Harbor  and  the  States,  arriving  San  Pedro, 
3 Februarj',  1946. 

A month  long  round  trip  to  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  pre- 
ceded deactivation.  She  decommissioned  29  April  at  Oakland, 
Calif,  and  was  struck  from  the  Navy  List  23  April  1947. 
Transferred  to  the  Maritime  Commission  15  March  1948  the 
ex-tender  was  sold  to  the  Walter  W.  Johnson  Co.,  of  San 
Francisco  for  scrap. 

Orestes  received  2 battle  stars  for  World  War  II  service. 


Oriole 

Any  of  various  birds  in  America  with  a highly  specialized 
vocal  apparatus — commonly  referred  to  as  “singing  birds,” 
although  many  among  them  do  not  sing — of  the  Icteridae 
family:  the  males  are  usually  bright  black  and  yellow  or  orange, 
the  females  chiefly  greenish  or  yellowish,  as  the  Baltimore 
oriole  and  the  orchard  oriole. 


I 

(StwGbt:  t.  137;  1.  125';  b.  26'5'';  dph.  7'7'';  dr.  6'3''; 
a.  2 30-pdr.  P.r.,  1 12-pdr.  r.,  6 24-pdrs.) 

The  first  Oriole,  a river  sternwheel  steamer,  was  acquired 
as  Florence  Miller  from  John  Swassey  & Co.  at  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  7 December  1864;  converted  to  a sternwheel  gunboat  by 
Mr.  Joseph  Brown  at  Mound  City,  111.;  and  commissioned  as 
Oriole  22  March  1865,  Acting  Master  Edward  Alford  in  com- 
mand. 

i^signed  to  the  Mississippi  Squadron  3 February  1865 
while  still  named  Florence  Miller,  Oriole  departed  Mound  City 

22  March  for  service  in  the  5th  Naval  District  under  Lt. 
Comdr.  E.  Y.  McCauley.  She  performed  blockading  duties  on 
the  Mississippi  River  from  Natchez  to  Vicksburg,  Miss., 
until  General  Robert  E.  Lee’s  surrender  to  General  Grant 
at  Appomattox,  Va.,  9 April. 

The  gunboat  was  retained  in  the  Mississippi  Squadron  for 
towing  and  patrol  duties  through  July.  On  4 August  Oriole 
decommissioned  at  Mound  City  and  was  sold  there  to  Mr. 
Thomas  Scott  17  August  1865. 

II 

Transferred  to  the  Maryland  Naval  Militia  in  1895,  Dale 
(q.v.),  a 15-gun  sloop-of-war,  was  renamed  Oriole  30  November 
1904  before  she  was  struck  from  the  Navy  List  27  February 
1906  and  acquired  by  the  Coast  Guard  at  Baltimore,  Md., 

23  July  1906.  On  17  September  1921  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment returned  Oriole  to  the  Navy  for  sale  as  a hulk  to  Mr. 
William  Mattson  of  Baltimore  20  December  of  that  year. 

III 

(AM-7:  dp.  950  (f);  1.  187'10'';  b.  35'6'';  dr.  10'3'';  s.  14.0  k.; 
cpl.  62;  a.  2 3'',  2 mg.;  cl.  Lapwing) 

The  third  Oriole  (AM-7)  was  laid  down  by  Staten  Island 
Shipbuilding  Co.,  Port  Richmond,  N.  Y.,  6 March  1918; 
launched  3 July  1918;  and  commissioned  at  the  New  York 
Navy  Yard  5 November  1918. 

Assigned  to  the  Pacific  Fleet,  Oriole  served  in  the  14th 
Naval  District  for  the  next  4 years,  patrolling  and  sweeping 
the  coastal  waters  out  of  Pearl  Harbor.  With  the  postwar 
naval  reduction  called  for  by  the  Washington  Treaty  6 
February  1922,  she  decommissioned  at  Pearl  Harbor  3 May 
of  that  year. 

On  2 May  1938  the  mine  sweeper  was  placed  in  ordinary 
commission  at  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard  to  replace  Swallow 
(AM-4)  in  the  13th  Naval  District.  Oriole  commissioned  iff 
full  15  August,  Lt.  Albert  J.  Wheaton  in  command,  and 
spent  the  next  3 years  operating  out  of  Puget  Sound  Navy 
Yard,  Bremerton,  Wash.,  along  the  upper  West  Coast. 

Oriole  cruised  north  from  Seattle  22  October  1941  for  duty 
off  Alaska.  She  arrived  Dutch  Harbor  3 November  to  begin 
support  operations  that  continued  into  late  1945.  She  was 
assigned  to  the  Northwest  Sea  Frontier  Force  15  July  1942 
following  her  reclassification  to  AT-136  on  1 June.  From  22 
October  to  11  January  1943  the  ship  conducted  rescue,  then 
salvage  service  for  Russian  SS  Turksib  aground  off  Unimak 
Island.  On  3 October  Oriole  got  underway  from  Dutch  Harbor 
for  the  West  Coast,  arriving  Seattle  with  mine-disabled 
Abner  Read  (DD-526)  in  tow  3 days  later. 

Reassigned  to  the  Alaska  Sea  Frontier  15  April  1944, 
Oriole  returned  north  for  her  last  year  of  service  as  an  ocean 
tug,  cruising  from  Adak  to  Kodiak  to  Kiska,  Alaska.  On  15 
May  1944  she  was  redesignated  ATO-136. 

By  the  end  of  November  1945  Oriole  had  reported  to  the 
13th  Naval  District  for  her  decommissioning  6 February  1946. 

Struck  from  the  Navy  List  12  March,  she  was  delivered  to 
the  Maritime  Commission  6 January  1947.  On  that  same  day 
Oriole  was  sold  to  M.  E.  Baker,  who  took  possession  of  the 
ship  2 days  later  at  Kilisut  Harbor,  Wash. 

IV 

(LCI(L)-973:  dp.  381;  1.  159';  b.  23'8'';  dr.  5'8'';  s.  14.4  k.; 
cpl.  40;  a.  5 20mm.;  cl.  LCI{L)-351) 

LCI{L)-973  was  laid  down  11  March  1944  at  Consolidated 
Steel  Corp.,  Orange,  Tex.;  launched  5 April  1944;  and  com- 
missioned 30  May  1944,  Lt.  (jg)  Ernest  J.  Kirsch  in  command. 
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This  infantry  landing  craft  conducted  shakedown  out  of 
Galveston,  Tex.  in  June  1944  before  sailing  later  in  the  month 
to  San  Diego,  Calif.  After  a summer  of  training  operations 
LCI{L)-973  departed  the  West  Coast  in  September  for  Hawaii 
and  the  southern  Pacific  area.  Proceeding  by  stages,  she  arrived 
Palau  Islands  29  December.  Assigned  to  picket  duty  with  the 
Palau  LCI  Force,  the  landing  craft’s  mission  was  to  prevent 
the  reinforcement  of,  or  offensive  action  from,  by-passed  enemy 
held  islands.  From  March  to  June  1945  the  craft  sailed  the 
Kossol — Peleliu  mail  run  but  after  the  installation  of  a search- 
light in  June  she  drew  nightly  duty  on  station  in  the  Middle 
Lagoon. 

Following  the  Japanese  capitulation,  with  LCI  Group  37, 
she  arrived  Guam  16  September  to  shuttle  dischargees 
to  Saipan.  Steaming  via  Okinawa  the  group  moored  Tientsin, 
China  11  October  to  assist  in  the  realignment  of  American 
and  Chinese  personnel  along  the  Chinese  coast.  China  service 
and  occupation  duty  terminated  16  December  as  LCI{L)-973 
headed  homeward.  Returning  to  the  East  Coast  she  decom- 
missioned at  Green  Cove  Springs,  Fla.  in  March  1946. 

In  March  1952,  while  the  Korean  conflict  raged,  this  Re- 
serve Fleet  craft  was  named  Oriole  and  designated  AMCU-33. 
Three  months  later  she  was  reactivated  for  duty  in  the  5th 
Naval  District  and  after  additional  modification,  recommis- 
sioned at  Charleston,  S.  C.,  20  February  1954.  Though 
assigned  to  the  4th  Naval  District  on  1 April,  the  ship  re- 
turned south  for  four  months  of  mine  detection  operations 
off  Little  Creek,  Va.  in  1954  and  in  March  1955  participated 
in  LANTMINEX.  By  this  time  her  designation  had  changed 
to  a coastal  mine  hunter  and  her  status  to  that  of  an  active 
Reserve  Fleet  ship. 

Oriole  (MHC-33)  decommissioned  7 July  1955,  was  struck 
from  the  Navy  List  1 January  1960,  and  sold  27  March  1961 
to  Ships  and  Power,  Inc.  Miami  Fla. 

Orion 

The  equatorial  constellation  near  Taurus;  The  Hunter. 


(Sch:) 

Orion,  a wooden  schooner,  was  purchased  by  the  Navy  at 
Baltimore,  Md.,  13  August  1861  for  use  in  the  “stone  fleet” 
to  be  sunk  as  obstructions  blocking  channels  leading  to  South- 
ern ports.  She  was  sunk  in  the  North  Carolina  sounds  in  the 
fall  of  1861. 


Monitor  Chimo  (q.v.)  was  renamed  Orion,  15  June  1869, 
and  on  10  August  1869  she  became  Piscataqua. 

I 

(AC-11:  dp.  19,132;  1.  536';  b.  65';  dr.  27'8'';s.  14  k.;  cpl.  179; 
a.  4 3”;  cl.  Orion.) 

Orion  (AC-11)  was  laid  down  by  the  Maryland  Steel  Co., 
Sparrows  Point,  Md.,  6 October  1911;  launched  23  March 
1912;  and  commissioned  at  Norfolk  29  July  1912. 

Assigned  to  general  collier  duty  with  the  Atlantic  Fleet  in 
September,  Orion  remained  in  the  western  Atlantic  until 
placed  in  reserve  at  Norfolk  9 October  1914.  Recommissioned 
28  December  1914  she  continued  to  serve  the  Atlantic  Fleet 
until  ordered  to  Cavite  in  January  1917. 

At  Colon  in  the  Canal  Zone  when  the  United  States  entered 
World  War  I,  Orion  remained  there  until  21  May,  then  re- 
turned to  Norfolk,  whence  she  steamed  to  the  Azores  for 
operations  during  June  and  July.  During  the  latter  month, 
she  also  assisted  in  placing  a defensive  chain  acro.ss  the  harbor 
at  Punta  Delgado.  Returning  briefly  to  Hampton  Roads, 
Orion  departed  again  18  August  and  carried  coal  and  drafts 
of  men  to  Bahia,  Brazil  for  further  transfer  to  Frederick, 
Mount  Baker,  and  Glacier.  During  the  fall  she  served  on  the  east 
coast  from  Norfolk  to  Boston,  then,  in  January  1918,  joined 
the  Naval  Overseas  Transport  Service. 

Continuing  her  collier  duties  under  NOTS,  she  served  on 
general  duty  in  Chesapeake  Bay  until  she  steamed  south 
again  in  April.  In  May  she  off  loaded  coal  at  Montevideo, 


then  headed  back  toward  New  York.  Just  after  departing  the 
former  she  sighted  an  enemy  submarine  and  fired  on  it,  chas- 
ing it  off.  On  arrival  back  in  the  United  States  she  resumed 
her  more  mundane  coastal  collier  duties. 

After  the  end  of  the  war  and  the  completion  of  a coal  run 
to  France,  Orion  returned  to  the  United  States  and  on  5 Feb- 
ruary 1919  was  detached  from  NOTS  and  as.signed  to  duty 
with  the  Atlantic  Fleet.  In  June  she  steamed  to  the  west  coast 
where  she  joined  the  Pacific  Fleet  and  for  the  next  year  re- 
supplied ports  on  the  west  coasts  of  both  North  and  South 
America.  In  August  she  was  transferred  to  the  Naval  Trans- 
port Service,  then  on  maneuvers  in  the  West  Indies,  and  with 
that  service  continued  to  supply  fleet  units  until  December 
1925.  Then  ordered  inactivated,  she  decommissioned  at  Nor- 
folk 18  June  1926.  Struck  from  the  Navy  List  10  July  1931, 
she  was  sold  to  the  Union  Ship  Building  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md., 
30  August  1933. 

II 

(AS-18:  dp.  9,250;  1.  529'6'';  b.  73'4'';  dr.  25'6'';  s.  15.4  k.; 
cpl.  1,487;  a.  4 5'',  8 40mm.,  23  20mm.;  cl.  Fulton) 

The  second  Orion  (AS-18)  was  laid  down  31  July  1941  at 
the  Moore  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Oakland,  Calif.;  launched  24  June 
1942;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Robert  A.  White;  and  commissioned 
30  September  1943,  Capt.  C.  S.  Isgrig  in  command. 

Following  shakedown  off  southern  California,  Orion  got 
underway  for  Pearl  Harbor  23  November  1943.  Arriving  there 
on  the  28th,  she  received  her  first  submarine.  Gar  (SS-206) 
alongside  for  repairs  two  days  later.  On  10  December  she 
steamed  for  Australia,  arriving  at  Fremantle  5 January  1944 
to  begin  her  mission  of  maintaining  the  material  readiness  of, 
and  an  adequate  stock  of  supplies  for,  submarines  operating 
in  the  southwest  Pacific.  She  remained  in  Western  Australia 
until  6 August  when  she  proceeded  to  Mios  Woendi  to  es- 
tablish Advanced  Submarine  Base  Able.  Arriving  26  August, 
she  serviced  24  submarines,  and  466  surface  vessels,  before 
being  relieved,  9 December,  by  Griffin  (AS-13). 

The  next  day  Orion  headed  back  to  Hawaii  for  overhaul. 
On  8 April  1945  she  sailed  west  again.  At  Saipan  between  23 
April  and  1 September,  she  served  as  CTG  17.7  and  as  SOPA 
(Admin)  for  Tanapag  Harbor  in  addition  to  her  tender  and 
repair  activities  which  were  performed  for  over  300  ships. 

As  the  formal  surrender  documents  were  being  signed  in 
Tokyo  Bay,  Orion  was  en  route  to  the  United  States.  Assigned 
to  the  Atlantic  Fleet,  she  operated  off  the  east  coast  for  four 
months,  then  sailed  south  to  Balboa,  C.  Z.  Taking  up  duties 
with  SubRon  6,  24  January  1946,  she  remained  in  the  Canal 
Zone,  with  one  interruption  for  overhaul,  until  11  May  1949. 
Then,  with  SubRon  6,  she  steamed  to  Norfolk,  her  new  home- 
port. 

After  that  change  of  homeport,  Orion  continued  to  service 
SubRon  6 at  Norfolk  and,  during  fleet  exercises,  in  the  Carib- 
bean. A FRAM  II  overhaul  and  conversion  to  nuclear  sup- 
port, 6 September  1960-25  February  1961,  was  followed  by 
refresher  training  off  Cuba.  In  June,  her  first  nuclear  submarine 
job  came  alongside  in  the  form  of  Shark  (SSN-591).  Three 
years  later  she  added  foreign  nuclear  submarines  to  her 
long  list  of  services  performed  after  completing  work  oh  HMS 
Dreadnought.  Support  of  SubRon  6,  however,  has  continued 
to  be  Orion’s  primary  mission.  Into  1970  she  services  the  con- 
ventional and  nuclear  powered  ships  of  that  squadron  from 
the  Destroyer/Submarine  Piers  at  Norfolk. 

Oriskany 

A village  in  central  New  York  state  and  the  scene  of  one  of 
the  bloodiest  battles  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  On  6 August 
1777,  some  700  Tryon  County  militiamen  and  Oneida  warriors 
under  Brigadier  General  Nicholas  Herkimer  and  Chief  Sken- 
andoah  were  ambushed  by  an  equal  force  of  Tories  and  Mo- 
hawks under  Sir  John  Johnson,  Col.  John  Butler  and  Joseph 
Brant.  In  the  six  hour  battle  the  American  force  was  prevented 
from  relieving  Fort  Stanwix;  but,  in  turn,  prevented  the  British 
force  from  reaching  General  John  Burgoyne,  thus  contributing 
to  that  gentleman’s  losses  at  Bemis  Heights  and  his  defeat 
at  Saratoga.  Losses  at  Oriskany  were  severe  on  both  sides. 
American  losses  amounted  to  half  the  original  force,  including 
General  Herkimer.  The  latter,  severely  wounded,  died  a week 
later. 
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USS  Orion  (AS-18)  tending  Her  brood  of  submarines,  circa  1948. 


The  name  Oriskany,  assigned  to  CV-18,  28  December  1940, 
was  changed  to  Wasp  (q.v.),  26  September  1942. 

I 

(CVA-34:  dp.  27,100;  1.  888';  b.  147'6"  (ew.);  dr.  31';  s.  33  k.; 
cpl.  3,460;  a.  8 5",  14  3",  80  ac.;  cl.  Oriskany) 

Oriskany  (CVA-34),  an  attack  aircraft  carrier,  was  laid 
down  1 May  1944  by  the  New  York  Naval  Shipyard;  launched 
13  October  1945;  and  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Clarence  Cannon. 
While  still  incomplete,  her  construction  was  suspended 
12  August  1947.  She  remained  in  a state  of  preservation 
until  after  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  Korea  in  June  1950, 
then  was  rushed  to  completion.  She  commissioned  in  the 
New  York  Naval  Shipyard  25  September  1950,  Capt.  Percy 
H.  Lyon  in  command. 

Oriskany  departed  New  York  6 December  19.50  for  carrier 
qualification  operations  off  Jacksonville,  Fla.  followed  by  a 
Christmas  call  at  Newport,  R.  I.  She  resumed  operations  off 
Jacksonville  through  11  January  1951,  when  she  embarked 
Carrier  Air  Group  1 for  shakedown  out  of  Guantanamo  Bay, 
Cuba. 

After  major  modifications  at  New  York  Naval  Shipyard 
6 March  through  2 April,  she  embarked  Carrier  Air  Group  4 
for  training  off  Jacksonville,  then  departed  Newport  15  May 
1951  for  Mediterranean  deployment  with  the  6th  Fleet. 

For  the  next  few  months  she  added  her  far-reaching  air  arm 
to  the  strength  of  the  6th  Fleet,  the  silent,  flexible,  and  con- 
trolling weapon  of  deterrence  to  overt  Soviet  aggression  in  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  Near  East.  The  mobile  7th  Fleet  was 
deeply  committed  to  a shooting  war  to  help  restore  the  in- 
dependence and  freedom  of  South  Korea.  Oriskany  was  part 
of  the  affirmative  answer  to  the  crucial  question  as  to  whether 
the  Korean  War  would  have  an  affect  upon  the  Navy’s 
ability  to  maintain  the  status  quo  in  the  Mediterranean. 

Having  swept  from  ports  of  Italy  and  France  to  those  of 
Greece  and  Turkey,  thence  to  the  shores  of  Tripoli,  Oriskany 
returned  to  Quonset  Point,  R.  I.  4 October  1951.  She  entered 
Gravesend  Bay,  New  York  6 November  1951  to  offload  am- 
munition and  to  have  her  masts  removed  to  allow  passage 
under  the  East  River  Bridges  to  the  New  York  Naval  Ship- 
yard. Overhaul  included  the  installation  of  a new  flight  deck. 


steering  system,  and  bridge.  Work  was  complete  by  15  May 
1952  and  the  carrier  steamed  the  next  day  to  take  on  am- 
munition at  Norfolk  19-22  May.  She  then  got  underway  to 
join  the  Pacific  Fleet,  steaming  via  Guantanamo  Bay,  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  Cape  Horn,  Valparaiso,  and  Lima,  arriving  San 
Diego,  Calif.  21  July. 

Following  carrier  qualifications  for  Air  Group  102,  Oriskany 
departed  San  Diego  15  September  1952  to  aid  UN  forces  in 
Korea.  She  arrived  Yokosuka  17  October  and  joined  Fast 
Carrier  Task  Force  77  off  the  Korean  Coast  31  October.  Her 
aircraft  struck  hard  with  bombing  and  strafing  attacks  against 
enemy  supply  lines  and  coordinated  bombing  missions  with 
surface  gunstrikes  along  the  coast.  Her  pilot’s  downed  two 
Soviet-built  MIG-15  jets  and  damaged  a third  18  November. 

Strikes  continued  through  1 1 February,  heaping  destruction 
upon  enemy  artillery  positions,  troop  emplacements,  and 
supply  dumps  along  the  main  battlefront.  Following  a brief 
upkeep  period  in  Japan,  Oriskany  returned  to  combat  1 March 

1953.  she  continued  in  action  until  29  March,  called  at  Hong 
Kong,  then  resumed  air  strikes  8 April.  She  departed  the 
Korean  Coast  22  April,  touched  at  Yokosuka,  and  then 
departed  for  San  Diego  2 May,  arriving  there  18  May. 

Following  readiness  training  along  the  California  coast, 
Oriskany  departed  San  Francisco  14  September  to  aid  the  7th 
Fleet  watching  over  the  uneasy  truce  in  Korea,  arriving 
Yokosuka  15  October.  Thereafter  she  cruised  the  Sea  of  Japan, 
the  East  China  Sea,  and  the  area  of  the  Philippines.  After 
providing  air  support  for  Marine  amphibious  assault  exer- 
cises at  Iwo  Jima,  the  carrier  returned  to  San  Diego  22  April 

1954.  She  entered  San  Francisco  Naval  Shipyard  for  moderni- 
zation overhaul  completed  22  October  when  she  stood  out  to 
sea  for  the  first  of  a series  of  coastal  operations. 

Oriskany  arrived  at  Yokosuka  from  San  Francisco  2 April 

1955.  and  operated  with  the  Fast  Carrier  Task  Force  ranging 
from  Japan  and  Okinawa  to  the  Philippines.  This  deployment 
ended  7 September  and  the  carrier  arrived  Alameda,  Calif. 
21  September. 

The  attack  carrier  cruised  the  California  Coast  while 
qualifying  pilots  of  Air  Group  9,  then  put  to  sea  from  Alameda 
11  February  1956  for  another  rigorous  Westpac  deployment. 
She  returned  to  San  Francisco  13  June  and  entered  the  ship- 
yard for  overhaul  1 October.  She  decommissioned  there  2 
January  1957  for  modernization  work  that  included  a new, 
angled  flight  deck  and  enclosed  hurricane  bow.  New,  powerful 
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USS  Oriskany  (CVA-34).  The  aircraft  on  flight  deck  are  A-4  Skyhawks  forward,  F-8  Crusaders  amidships,  and  A-IH/J  Sky- 

raiders  on  the  stern. 


steam  catapults  were  installed  by  the  Puget  Sound  Naval 
Shipyard,  Bremerton,  Wash. 

Oriskany  recommissioned  at  the  San  Francisco  Naval  Ship- 
yard 7 March  Capt.  James  Mahan  Wright  in  command. 
Four  days  later  she  departed  for  shakedown  out  of  San  Diego 
with  Carrier  Air  Group  14  embarked.  Operations  along  the 
west  coast  continued  until  14  May  1960,  when  she  again 


deployed  to  Westpac,  returning  to  San  Diego  1.5  December. 
She  entered  San  Francisco  Naval  Shipyard  30  March  1961 
for  a five-month  overhaul  that  included  the  first  aircraft 
carrier  installation  of  the  Naval  Tactical  Data  System 
(NTDS). 

Oriskany  departed  the  shipyard  9 September  for  underway 
training  out  of  San  Diego  until  7 June  1962  when  she  again 
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deployed  to  the  Far  East  with  Carrier  Air  Group  16  em- 
barked. She  returned  to  San  Diego  17  December  1962  for 
operational  readiness  training  off  the  west  coast. 

The  carrier  again  stood  out  of  San  Diego  1 August  1963  for 
Far  Eastern  waters,  with  Carrier  Air  Group  16  embarked. 
She  arrived  Subic  Bay  31  August  1963;  thence  to  Japan.  She 
stood  out  of  Iwakuni,  Japan  the  morning  of  31  October  en- 
route  the  coast  of  South  Vietnam.  There  she  stood  by  for 
any  eventuality  as  word  was  received  of  the  coup  d’etat 
taking  place  in  Saigon.  When  the  crisis  abated,  the  carrier 
resumed  operations  from  Japanese  ports. 

Oriskany  returned  to  San  Diego  10  March  1964.  After  over- 
haul at  Puget  Sound  Naval  Shipyard  she  steamed  for  refresher 
training  out  of  San  Diego,  followed  by  qualifications  for 
Carrier  Wing  16.  During  this  period  her  flight  deck  was  used 
to  test  the  E-2A  “Hawkeye,”  the  Navy’s  new  airborne  early 
warning  aircraft.  She  also  provided  orientation  to  senior 
officers  of  eight  allied  nations. 

Oriskany  departed  San  Diego  5 April  1965  for  Westpac, 
arriving  Subic  27  April.  By  this  time  more  United  States  troops 
had  landed  in  South  Vietnam  to  support  Vietnamese  troops 
against  increased  Viet  Cong  pressure  to  destroy  the  independ- 
ence of  that  nation.  Oriskany  added  her  weight  to  the  massive 
American  naval  strength  supporting  the  freedom  of  South 
Vietnam.  In  combat  operations  that  brought  her  and  embarked 
Carrier  Wing  16  the  Navy  Unit  Commendation  for  excep- 
tionally meritorious  service  between  10  May  and  6 December 
1965,  she  carried  out  over  12,000  combat  sorties  and  delivered 
nearly  10,000  tons  of  ordnance  against  enemy  forces.  She  de- 
parted Subic  Bay  30  November  and  returned  to  San  Diego 
16  December. 

Oriskany  again  stood  out  of  San  Diego  for  the  Far  East  26 
May  1966,  arriving  Yokosuka  14  June.  She  steamed  for 
“Dixie  Station’’  off  South  Vietnam  27  June.  Wearisome  days 
and  nights  of  combat  shifted  to  “Yankee  Station”  in  the  Gulf 
of  Tonkin  8 July.  In  the  following  months  there  were  brief 
respites  for  replenishment  in  Subic  Bay.  Then  back  into  the 
action  that  saw  her  launch  7,794  combat  sorties. 

The  carrier  was  on  station  the  morning  of  27  October  1966 
when  a fire  erupted  on  the  starboard  side  of  the  ship’s  forward 
hanger  bay  and  raced  through  five  decks,  claiming  the  lives  of 
44  men.  Many  who  lost  their  lives  were  veteran  combat  pilots 
who  had  flown  raids  over  Vietnam  a few  hours  earlier.  Oriskany 
had  been  put  in  danger  when  a magnesium  parachute  flare 
exploded  in  the  forward  flare  locker  of  Hanger  Bay  1,  beneath 
the  carrier’s  flight  deck.  Her  crewmen  performed  fantastic 
feats  in  jettisoning  heavy  bombs  which  lay  within  reach  of  the 
flames.  Other  men  wheeled  planes  out  of  danger,  rescued 
pilots,  and  helped  quell  the  blaze  through  three  hours  of 
prompt  and  daring  actions.  Medical  assistance  was  rushed 
to  the  carrier  from  sister  aircraft  carriers  Constellation  and 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

Oriskany  steamed  to  Subic  Bay  28  October,  where  victims 
of  the  fire  were  transferred  to  waiting  aircraft  for  transporta- 
tion to  the  United  States.  A week  later  the  carrier  departed  for 
San  Diego,  arriving  16  November.  San  Francisco  Bay  Naval 
Shipyard  completed  repairs  23  March  1967  and  Oriskany, 
with  Carrier  Air  Wing  16  embarked,  underwent  training.  She 
then  stood  out  of  San  Francisco  Bay  16  June  to  take  station 
in  waters  off  Vietnam.  Designated  flagship  of  Carrier  Divi- 
sion 9 in  Subic  Bay  9 July,  she  commenced  “Yankee  Station” 
operations  14  July.  While  on  the  line  26  July  she  provided 
medical  assistance  to  the  fire-ravaged  attack  carrier  Forrestal. 

Oriskany  returned  to  the  Naval  Air  Station  pier  at  Alameda, 
Calif.  31  January  1968,  and  entered  San  Francisco  Bay  Naval 
Shipyard  7 February  for  an  eight-month  overhaul.  Upon 
completion  of  work  the  carrier  underwent  refresher  training 
and  flight  qualifications  before  deploying  to  the  Far  East  in 
April  1969.  Into  1970  she  continues  to  serve  her  nation  in  the 
Pacific. 

Oriskany  received  two  battle  stars  for  Korean  service  and 
five  for  Vietnamese  service. 

Orizaba 

A former  name  retained. 

(SP-1536:  dp.  11,293;  1.  443'3”;  b.  60';  dr.  24'4”  (mean); 
s.  16.5  k.;  cpl.  323;  trp.  2,928;  a.  4 5",  2 1-pdr.) 


Orizaba,  built  in  1918  by  Wm.  Cramp  & Sons  Ship  and 
Engine  Building  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  was  requisitioned  for 
Navy  use  from  the  New  York  and  Cuba  Mail  Steamship 
Co.,  11  April  1918,  and  commissioned  with  the  designation 
SP-1536,  27  May  1918,  Comdr.  Richard  D.  White  in  com- 
mand. 

Assigned  to  the  Atlantic  Transport  Service,  Orizaba  carried 
over  15,000  troops,  in  6 convoy  trips,  to  France  before  the 
end  of  World  War  I.  In  December,  1918,  she  was  temporarily 
assigned  to  assist  the  French  government  in  repatriating 
French,  Belgian,  and  Italian  prisoners  of  war.  Detached  from 
that  duty  10  January  1919,  she  joined  the  Cruiser  Transport 
Force  at  Brest  and  in  9 voyages  returned  over  31,700  troops 
to  the  United  States.  Completing  that  service  the  following 
summer,  she  decommissioned  4 September  1919  and  was 
turned  over  to  the  Army  for  further  transport  service. 

Later  returned  to  the  New  York  and  Cuba  Mail  Steamship 
Co.,  she  was  re-acquired  by  the  War  Department  in  early 
1941.  After  completing  one  trip  to  the  Canal  Zone,  she  was 
converted  by  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  at  New  York;  trans- 
ferred to  the  Navy,  4 June  1941;  and  commissioned  as  Orizaba 
(AP-24),  15  June  1941. 

After  several  months  coastal  operations,  Orizaba,  now  armed 
with  2 5"  and  4 3”  guns,  departed  New  York  in  April  1942  on 
the  first  transatlantic  run  of  her  second  world  war.  Sailing  via 
Iceland,  she  steamed  to  England,  thence  to  Capetown, 
Recife,  and  Norfolk,  whence  she  got  underway  for  Bermuda 
and  Puerto  Rico.  Returning  to  Norfolk  in  January  1943,  she 
plied  the  eastern  seaboard  for  a month,  then  took  up  trans- 
atlantic duties  again.  Until  July  she  traversed  the  ocean  to 
Oran,  Algeria,  carrying  troops  over  and  prisoners  of  war  back 
to  New  York. 

On  5 July  she  departed  Oran  in  TF  81.  The  next  day,  she 
rendezvoused  with  TF  85  and  on  the  9th  stood  off  Gela, 
Sicily,  disembarking  troops  into  landing  craft.  On  the  11th, 
she  sustained  slight  damage  during  an  enemy  air  attack  and 
on  the  12th  retired  to  Algeria  with  casualties  and  prisoners  on 
board.  She  returned  to  Sicily  at  the  end  of  the  month  to  dis- 
charge troops  and  cargo  at  Palermo  and  then,  on  the  night  of 
1 August,  weighed  anchor  and  stood  out  for  home. 

Arriving  at  New  York  22  August  1943,  she  underwent  over- 
haul, then  took  on  runs  to  Brazil  and  the  Caribbean.  At  the 
end  of  the  year  she  departed  the  east  coast,  transited  the 
Panama  Canal,  and  sailed  on  to  the  Southwestern  Pacific. 
After  calls  at  Samoa,  Noumea,  Brisbane  and  Milne  Bay,  she 
returned  to  the  west  coast  in  March  1944,  only  to  depart  again 
for  another  Central  Pacific  run.  Back  at  San  Francisco  in 
June,  she  underwent  repairs;  completed  a run  to  the  Marshalls 
and  Marianas;  and  then  sailed  north  to  the  Aleutians.  Com- 
pleting her  northern  run  at  Seattle,  1 December,  she  carried 
men  and  supplies  to  Hawaii,  then  returned  to  San  Francisco, 
whence  she  sailed  to  New  Guinea,  the  Philippines  and  Ulithi 
to  add  men  and  materiel  to  forces  gathering  to  storm  the  last 
bastion  of  the  Japanese  Empire,  Okinawa. 

From  Ulithi,  Orizaba  sailed  east,  transited  the  Panama 
Canal,  and,  as  the  battle  for  Okinawa  raged,  arrived  at 
Tampa,  Fla.  Decommissioning  23  April,  she  underwent  over- 
haul and  on  16  July  she  was  transferred  to  Brazil  under  the 
terms  of  Lend  Lease.  Transferred  permanently,  under  the 
Military  Assistance  Program  in  June  1953,  Orizaba  was  struck 
from  the  U.  S.  Navy  List  20  July  1953.  As  Duque  de  Caxias 
(U-11),  however,  she  continued  to  serve  the  Brazilian  Navy 
as  a transport  and  training  ship  until  struck  from  their  list 
in  1960. 

Orizaba  (AP-24)  received  1 battle  star  for  service  in  World 
War  II. 

Orlando 

A city  in  Florida. 

(PF-99:  dp.  1,430  1.  304';  b.  38';  dr.  13'8'';  s.  20  k.;  cpl.  201; 
a.  2 3'';  cl.  Tacoma) 

Orlando  (PF-99)  was  authorized  as  PG-207;  reclassified 
PF-99  in  April  1943;  laid  down  2 August  1943  under  a Mari- 
time Commission  Contract  by  American  Shipbuilding  Co., 
Cleveland,  Ohio;  launched  1 December  1943;  sponsored  by 
Mrs.  E.  Harold  Johnson;  and  commissioned  15  November 
1944,  Lt.  Comdr.  James  A.  Hyslop,  USCG,  in  command. 

After  Orlando  made  a shakedown  cruise  to  Bermuda,  her 
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first  convoy  departed  from  Hampton  Roads  7 February  1945. 
Orlando  rounded  up  the  stragglers  from  her  position  in  the 
rear  of  the  37-ship  convoy  bound  for  Mers  el  Kebir,  Algeria, 
North  Africa.  The  convoy  passed  through  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar  22  February  and  arrived  at  Mers  el  Kebir  two  days 
later. 

On  3 March  escort  duty  commenced  again  as  a 43-ship  con- 
voy started  on  its  way  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  By  15 
March  various  units  of  the  convoy  began  to  detach  them- 
selves from  the  main  body  of  ships  and  Orlando  departed  the 
convoy  to  proceed  to  Boston,  Mass. 

After  training  exercises  Orlando  commenced  her  second 
trans-Atlantic  voyage  to  Mers  el  Kebir  as  convoy  screen. 
The  ship  remained  at  Mers  el  Kebir  until  joining  a convoy 
bound  for  the  United  States  2 May.  With  the  crossing  com- 
pleted, the  convoy  commenced  to  break  up  on  14  May  and 
Orlando  returned  to  New  York  with  a section  of  the  convoy 
before  proceeding  to  Boston  for  voyage  repairs. 

On  5 July  Orlando  departed  for  New  York  to  be  converted 
to  a weather  ship  and  prepare  for  distant  service.  The  frigate 
got  underway  from  New  York  Harbor  10  August  bound  for 
the  Panama  Canal.  On  the  way  the  successful  conclusion  of  the 
war  against  Japan  was  announced. 

The  ship  transited  the  Panama  Canal  and  arrived  at  Pearl 
Harbor  5 September  1945.  Five  days  later  Orlando  and  Gulf- 
port stood  out  of  the  channel  at  Pearl  Harbor  and  set  course 
for  Adak,  Andreanof  Islands  to  moor  in  Sweepers  Cove,  Adak 
16  September. 

The  ship  took  a weather  station  in  the  area  around  43 
degrees  North,  165  degrees  East  from  7 until  25  October. 
Through  the  month  of  November  the  ship  was  moored 
in  Finger  Bay,  Adak.  The  lonely  weather  station  duty  con- 
tinued as  Orlando  remained  in  the  area  around  Adak  until 
arriving  at  Seattle,  Wash.,  12  May  1946. 

The  naval  career  of  the  frigate  Orlando  ended  at  Seattle 
where  she  was  placed  out  of  commission  27  June  1946;  struck 
from  the  Navy  List  19  July  1946  and  sold  for  scrapping  10 
November  1947  to  the  Zidell  Ship  Dismantling  Company. 

Orleans  Parish 

The  parish  in  Louisiana  containing  the  city  of  New  Orleans. 

(LST-1069;  dp.  1,625;  1.  328';  b.  50';  dr.  11'2";  s.  12  k.; 
cpl.  266;  a.  8 40mm.,  12  20mm.;  cl.  LST-511) 

LST  1069  was  laid  down  7 February  1945  at  Bethlehem 
Hingham  Steel  Co.,  Hingham,  Mass.;  launched  7 March 
1945;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  James  Whitfield;  commissioned  31 
March  1945,  Lt.  Lewis  A.  Rockwell  in  command. 

This  new  landing  ship  steamed  to  Chesapeake  Bay  for  shake- 
down  prior  to  her  departure  for  the  Pacific  war  zone.  Before 
the  end  of  June  LCT  sections,  transported  from  New  York 
to  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  had  been  off-loaded  and  Army  troops 
destined  for  Leyte,  Philippines  embarked.  Sailing  via  the 
Marshall  and  Mariana  Islands,  LST-1069  completed  this 
mission  and  remained  in  the  Philippines  until  after  the  Jap- 
anese capitulation. 

With  LST  Group  37  she  proceeded  to  Shanghai  thus  be- 
coming one  of  the  first  American  ships  to  steam  up  the  Yangtze 
River  since  the  late  1930s.  Here  naval  personnel  were  dis- 
charged in  mid-September  to  set  up  an  advanced  operational 
base.  In  October  and  November  Chinese  troops  were  trans- 
ferred to  Formosa  for  occupation  duty  from  Ningpoo,  China 
and  Haiphong,  French  Indo  China  respectively.  Four  round 
trips  between  Tsingtao,  China  and  Sasebo,  Japan  returned  a 
number  of  Japanese  civilians  and  soldiers  to  their  home  soil 
by  18  February  1946.  After  an  additional  voyage  deposited  a 
group  of  Korean  repatriates  at  Pusan,  Korea,  LST  1069  be- 
gan to  work  her  way  toward  the  “States.” 

In  the  Bonin  Islands  110  Marines  along  with  some  18 
Japanese  war  criminals  and  suspects  awaited  transportation 
to  Guam.  A round  trip  to  Saipan  followed  and  then  on  to  Pearl 
Harbor;  where  LCI-767  was  taken  in  tow  and  delivered  29 
May  at  San  Francisco.  Upon  resuming  her  journey  she  tran- 
sited the  Panama  Canal  5 July,  visited  Norfolk,  unloaded  her 
ammunition  in  New  Jersey  and  decommissioned  at  Staten  Is- 
land, N.Y.,  6 August  1956.  The  ship  remained  in  the  3rd  Naval 
District  serving  the  Naval  Reserve  Training  Program  until 


transferred  to  the  Reserve  Fleet,  Green  Cove  Springs,  Fla. 
September  1949. 

The  outbreak  of  Communist  aggression  in  Korea  ended  her 
retirement  2 years  later.  Recommissioning  on  11  January 
1952  preceded  conversion  as  a mine  squadron  flagship  and 
logistic  support  vessel.  Helicopter  landing,  fueling,  and  repair 
facilities  also  permitted  her  to  embark  and  control  helicoptors 
as  demonstrated  during  1955  LANTMINEX.  Also  during 
1955,  on  1 July,  LST-1069  was  named  Orleans  Parish,  and 
in  December,  she  made  her  first  Atlantic  crossing  to  take  part 
in  an  Atlantic  Fleet  mine  evaluation  project  at  Port  Lyautey, 
(French)  Morocco.  Her  duties  as  flagship  for  MinRon  8 were 
interrupted  from  16  December  1957  to  19  December  1958, 
while  the  ship  was  out  of  commission  in  reserve  at  Charleston, 
S.  C. 

With  additional  communications  equipment  installed  and 
other  modifications  she  rejoined  the  fleet  as  the  mine  counter- 
measure support  ship,  MSC-6.  Besides  resuming  participation 
in  the  annual  Springboard,  MinEx,  and  PhibEx  exercises,  on 
20  November  1959  she  departed  Charleston  escorting  across 
the  Atlantic  several  recently  acquired  Norwegian  and  Spanish 
minesweepers.  After  visiting  Lisbon,  Portugal  she  returned 
to  her  homeport  4 January  1960.  That  summer  she  conducted 
her  first  R.O.T.C.  Midshipmen  indoctrination  cruise.  During 
February  1963  she  paid  her  first  visit  to  her  namesake  city  at 
the  height  of  the  Mardi  Gras  festival. 

Orleans  Parish’s  area  of  operation  and  assignment  changed 
greatly  when  she  decommissioned,  20  May  1966,  and  was 
transferred  to  the  Military  Sea  Transportation  Service.  De- 
signated Orleans  Parish  LST-1069  and  altered  to  serve  as  a 
cargo  ship,  she  soon  received  a civilian  crew  and  12  September 
sailed  for  the  Panama  Canal  and  the  Pacific.  Her  first  voyage 
brought  her  to  Guam;  Subic  Bay,  Philippines;  Vung  Tau, 
South  Vietnam;  and  Yokohama,  Japan.  She  continues  to  sail 
in  1970  under  the  MSTS  Far  Eastern  Command. 


Orleck 

Joseph  Orleck,  born  22  January  1906  at  Columbus,  0., 
enlisted  in  the  Navy  23  June  1924.  Rising  through  the  enlisted 
ranks,  he  was  warranted  Boatswain,  14  December  1938,  and 
appointed  Ensign,  15  June  1942.  He  assumed  command  of 
Nauset  (AT-89),  28  May  1943  with  the  rank  of  Lieutenant. 
Lt.  Orleck  went  down  with  his  ship  after  a Luftwaffe  bomber 
attack  in  the  Gulf  of  Salerno,  9 September  1943.  A recipient 
of  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  Medal  for  rescue  work  during 
the  Casablanca  invasion,  he  was  posthumously  awarded  the 
Navy  Cross  for  his  courageous  firefighting  and  flood  control 
efforts  to  prevent  total  loss  of  his  ship  during  the  Salerno 
assault. 

(DD-886:  dp.  2,425;  1.  390'6'';  b.  41'!'';  dr.  18'6”;  s.  34  k.; 

cpl.  367;  6 5'',  16  40mm.,  5 21”  tt.,  6 dcp.,  2 dct.,  1 dcp 
(hh);  cl.  Gearing) 

Orleck  (DD-886)  was  laid  down  28  November  1944  by 
Consolidated  Steel  Corporation  of  Texas,  Orange,  Tex. ; named 
Orleck  11  January  1945;  launched  12  May  1945;  sponsored  by 
Mrs.  Joseph  Orleck,  widow  of  Lt.  Orleck;  and  commissioned 
15  September  1945;  Comdr.  J.  D.  Andrew  in  command. 

Following  a Caribbean  shakedown,  Orleck  got  underway, 
20  January  1946,  for  San  Diego  whence  she  steamed  west,  in 
mid-March,  to  join  the  7th  Fleet.  Between  20  April  and  15 
August  she  conducted  mail  runs  from  Hong  Kong  to  Shanghai, 
Tsingtao,  and  Taku,  China,  and  Jinsen,  Korea  and  also  as- 
sisted in  minesweeping  operations  in  Hainan  Strait.  A month 
of  exercises  off  Guam  preceded  her  joining  TF  77  for  new 
operations  off  China  and  Japan. 

Sailing  home  in  January  1947,  she  remained  on  the  West 
Coast  until  departing  for  the  western  Pacific  in  February 
1948.  At  Eniwetok  during  March,  she  participated  in  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  experiments.  From  Eniwetok,  she  con- 
tinued west,  reporting  to  COMNAVFE  5 April.  On  complet- 
ing her  second  WestPac  tour  she  turned  northeast  for  cold 
weather  operations  off  Alaska  from  January  to  March  1949. 
Operations  off  the  west  coast  and  Hawaii  ended  in  October 
as  the  destroyer  again  sailed  west  for  her  annual  overseas 
deployment.  By  returning  to  San  Diego  in  July  1950,  she 
just  missed  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  Korea. 
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On  18  February  1951,  Orleck  sailed  for  her  first  combat 
operations.  Joining  United  Nations  forces  off  the  east  coast 
of  Korea,  she  remained  off  that  peninsula  until  June,  al- 
ternating carrier  escort  duties  (TF  77)  with  shore  bombard- 
ment missions  (TF  95).  Retiring  to  Okinawa  during  June,  she 
returned  to  the  combat  zone  in  July  and  again  operated  with 
both  TF  77  and  TF  95. 

Arriving  back  at  San  Diego  15  October,  she  trained  destroyer 
crews  and  conducted  individual  and  squadron  exercises  until 
her  next  return  to  the  Far  East  in  late  June  1952.  Arriving  at 
Sasebo  on  the  26th,  she  soon  joined  TF  95  for  blockade  and 
logistics  interdiction  missions.  On  15  July,  while  patrolling  to 
the  south  of  Yang-do  Island,  she  became  a charter  member  of 
the  force’s  Train  Busters  Club.  Planning  and  patience  had 
put  her  in  the  right  position  to  smash  a North  Korean  supply 
train  as  it  passed  between  two  tunnels.  Duplicating  the  feat 
on  the  27th,  she  kept  up  her  offensive  tactics  until  reassigned, 
first  to  carrier  duties  with  TF  77  and  then  to  TF  72  for  Taiwan 
Strait  patrol.  She  returned  to  Korea  8 October  and  during  the 
remaining  two  months  of  her  tour  again  alternated  between 
TFs  77  and  95. 

After  Korea  Orleck  rotated  regularly  between  duty  in  West- 
Pac  and  training  exercises  off  the  west  coast.  In  the  Far  East 
when  the  Tachen  Islands  crisis  arose,  she  patrolled  off  those 
islands  until  relieved  just  prior  to  their  evacuation  in  February 
1955. 

In  May  1960,  Orleck’s  rotation  schedule  changed  and  she 
joined  DesRon  3,  the  first  squadron  to  be  homeported  in  the 
Western  Pacific  since  before  World  War  II.  Based  at  Yoko- 
suka for  27  months  she  operated  primarily  with  fast  carrier 
forces  and  served  three  tours  with  TF  72.  In  August  1962  she 
returned  to  the  west  coast  for  Fleet  Rehabilitation  and  Mod- 
ernization. The  Mark  I overhaul  and  conversion  brought  on 
board  the  newest  in  technical  equipment  and  weaponry, 
including  ASROC  and  DASH. 

From  November  1963  to  June  1964,  the  “new”  destroyer, 
homeported  at  Long  Beach,  conducted  training  exercises  with 
the  1st  Fleet  off  the  west  coast.  Then  rotated  back  to  Yoko- 
suka, she  joined  TF  77  in  the  South  China  Sea  as  American 
commitments  to  the  Republic  of  South  Viet  Nam  escalated. 
Into  October  she  escorted  carriers  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin,  then 
returned  briefly  to  Japan  before  taking  up  patrol  of  Taiwan 
Strait.  From  Taiwan  she  sailed  to  the  Philippines,  thence  to 
the  Viet  Namese  coast  for  TF  77  operations  until  June.  De- 
tached for  a month,  she  joined  TF  130  to  assist  in  the  recovery 
of  the  Gemini  IV  space  capsule.  In  July  she  returned  to  Viet 
Nam  to  provide  escort  and  plane  guard  services  to  Oriskany. 
Shore  bombardment  and  gunfire  support  activities  followed 
as  the  destroyer  participated  in  operations  “Starlight”,  a 
regimental  attack  involving  amphibious,  helo-borne,  and 
ground  operations  in  the  Chu  Lai  area,  and  “Piranha”,  a 
similar  assault  at  Van  Tuong.  In  late  September  she  departed 
the  gun  line  only  to  return  the  next  month  to  support  the  last 
“Dagger  Thrust”  operations  at  Lang  Ke  Ga  and  Phu  Thu. 

Spending  Christmas  in  Japan,  Orleck  was  back  off  Viet 
Nam  in  January  1966  for  surveillance  operations  followed  by 
30  days  bombardment  duty  in  the  Chu  Lai-Tam  Ky  area 
during  operation  “Double  Eagle”.  In  mid-March  she  returned 
to  Japan,  whence  she  headed  for  the  west  coast,  again  to  be 
homeported  at  Long  Beach.  She  remained  on  the  west  coast 
for  overhaul  and  local  operations  until  departing  for  Viet 
Nam  19  September  1967.  Assigned  first  to  Yankee  Station 
in  Tonkin  Gulf,  she  alternated  plane  guard  duties  with  sur- 
veillance of  a Russian  electronic  intelligence  “trawler”.  At 
the  end  of  January  1968,  as  the  Tet  offensive  reached  a climax, 
she  shifted  to  gunfire  support  duty  off  Vung  Tau.  She  remained 
in  that  area  until  setting  a homeward  course  17  February. 

Arriving  at  Long  Beach  in  March,  she  departed  31  July 
for  her  third  tour  as  a non-rotated  unit  of  the  7th  Fleet. 
Again  based  at  Yokosuka,  she  was  off  Viet  Nam  by  13  Sep- 
tember to  support  the  9th  R.O.K.  Infantry  in  the  Cam  Ranh 
Bay-Nha  Trang  area.  She  spent  much  of  the  remainder  of  the 
year  off  that  embattled  coast  in  roles  which  ranged  from 
blockade  and  interdiction  of  Viet  Cong  logistic  vessels  in  the 
I Corps  area  to  gunfire  support  south  of  Saigon.  Into  1970 
she  has  continued  to  conduct  similar  missions  in  support  of 
Allied  operations  in  Viet  Nam. 

Orleck  received  4 battle  stars  for  service  during  the  Korean 
Conflict. 


Ormsby 

A county  in  the  state  of  Nevada. 

(APA-49:  dp.  7,300;  1.  459'3”;  b.  63';  dr.  24';  s.  17  k.;  cpl. 

524;  trp.  1,548;  a.  2 5'',  8 40mm;  T.  C2-S-B1) 

Ormsby  (APA-49)  was  originally  laid  down  by  Moore  S.  B. 
Co.,  Oakland,  Calif.  21  July  1942  as  SS  Twilight,  M.  C.  hull 
288;  authorized  for  acquisition  as  Ormsby  AP-94  5 October 
1942;  launched  20  October  1942;  reclassified  APA-49  on  1 
February  1943;  acquired  10  March  1943;  and  commissioned  28 
June  1943,  Captain  Leonard  Frisco,  USNR,  in  command. 

Upon  completion  of  her  conversion  and  shakedown  in  July 

1943,  Ormsby  sailed  from  San  Francisco  enroute  to  San  Diego 
to  load  Marines  and  cargo  for  Pearl  Harbor.  From  Pearl  she 
loaded  more  Marines,  Sea  Bees  and  equipment  and  departed 
14  August  for  Nukufetau  in  the  Ellice  Islands. 

Continuing  southward,  she  stopped  in  Pago  Pago,  Somoa, 
and  then  sailed  on  to  Wellington,  New  Zealand,  arriving  on 
11  September.  There  she  embarked  Marines  and  carried  out 
amphibious  warfare  training  until  the  end  of  October. 

From  Wellington,  New  Zealand  Ormsby  steamed  via  Efate 
to  Tarawa,  Gilbert  Islands  and  landed  her  troops  there  for 
that  historic  battle  on  20  November  1943. 

Returning  to  Pearl  Harbor  on  7 December  she  again  loaded 
troops  and  supplies  and  conducted  training  through  January 

1944. 

On  31  January  Ormsby  participated  in  another  amphibious 
assault  landing  her  troops  at  Kwajalein  in  the  Marshalls. 
Following  this  operation,  she  moved  on  to  Guadalcanal  in 
February  and  trained  Army  units  until  28  March,  when  she 
landed  reinforcements  at  Bougainville  and  continued  to  to 
Milne  Bay,  New  Guinea.  In  April  she  sailed  to  Buna,  Fin- 
schafen  and  then  to  Aitape,  New  Guinea  where  on  the  23rd, 
army  assualt  troops  were  landed.  A reinforcement  voyage  to 
Aitape  followed  on  3 May. 

Returning  to  the  Russell  Islands  and  Guadalcanal,  Ormsby 
loaded  Marines  of  the  First  Provisional  Brigade,  trained  then 
in  May,  and  landed  them  on  Guam  21  July.  While  at  Guam, 
she  suffered  her  only  casualties  of  the  war  when  one  officer 
and  an  enlisted  man  were  killed  as  a shell  hit  in  the  bow. 

Ormsby  trained  Marines  of  the  famed  First  Division  at 
Guadalcanal  prior  to  landing  them  at  Pelilieu,  Palau  Islands. 
Proceeding  to  Hollandia  and  loading  Army  units,  she  made 
another  assault  at  Leyte  in  the  Philippines  on  20  October  with 
a rerun  on  14  November. 

In  the  latter  part  of  November  Ormsby  was  finally  given  a 
rest  and  she  returned  to  the  States  for  availability. 

Leaving  California  behind,  Ormsby  with  Sea  Bees  from  Port 
Hueneme  set  course  for  Guam,  arriving  on  11  April  1945  and 
then  returning  to  Portland,  Oregon  on  22  May  with  a full 
load  of  returning  service  veterans. 

Making  another  “Magic  Carpet”  run  with  veterans  in 
June,  Ormsby  returned  to  San  Francisco  via  Tinian  and  Saipan 
from  Guam  on  13  July.  She  departed  San  Francisco  on  31 
July  enroute  to  Manila  to  lift  members  of  the  43rd  Division 
to  Tokyo,  arriving  there  on  13  September. 

Weathering  a typhoon  she  returned  to  Guam  and  embarked 
troops  for  Tsingtao,  China  participating  in  the  occupation 
landings  there.  Underway  on  the  17th  of  October,  Ormsby 
sailed  first  to  Manila  and  then  to  Haiphong,  French  Indo- 
China  where  she  embarked  the  62nd  Chinese  Army  for  For- 
mosa. She  landed  the  Chinese  occupation  forces  at  Port 
Saei  on  18  November  and  sailed  for  Manila  arriving  21  No- 
vember. 

In  December  Ormsby  made  one  more  “Magic  Carpet” 
voyage  to  Portland,  Oregon,  arriving  on  the  20th.  This  was  her 
final  passage  after  untiring  war  effort. 

Ormsby  decommissioned  15  March  1946  and  was  struck 
from  the  U.  S.  Naval  Register  on  17  April  1946.  She  was 
delivered  to  the  WSA  on  16  May  1946. 

Ormsby  earned  six  battle  stars  for  service  in  World  War  II. 

Orono 

A Penobscot  chief,  descendant  of  Baron  de  Castine  and 
supporter  of  the  American  cause  during  the  Revolutionary 
War. 
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USS  Ortolan  (ASR-5).  The  McCann  diving  bell  is  in  the  water  near  the  stern  and  is  being  used  in  a simulated  submarine  rescue 

operation. 


(YTB-190:  dp.  265;  1.  100';  b.  25';  dr.  9'7"  (mean);  s.  12  k.; 
cpl.  11;  a.  2 mg.;  cl.  Wohan) 

Orono  was  laid  down  as  YT-190, 16  May  1942,  by  the  Pacific 
Coast  Engineering  Co.,  Alameda,  Calif.;  launched  11  July 
1942;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Agnes  Robertson;  and  placed  in 
service  29  May  1943. 

Assigned  to  the  13th  Naval  District,  Orono  steamed  north 
soon  after  fitting  out  to  handle  ships  in  the  Columbia  River 
area.  Based  at  Astoria,  she  assisted  CVE’s  and  APA’s,  built 
at  Portland,  into  the  Port  Docks  for  outfitting.  The  tug,  re- 
classified Y'TB-190  in  May  1944,  continued  this  work  through- 
out World  War  II,  occasionally  adding  towage  of  drydock 
sections  from  Longview  to  Seattle  to  her  duties.  She  remained 
at  Port  Docks  until  late  1946,  then  shifting  to  Tongue  Point 
to  handle  ships  of  the  Columbia  River  Group  of  the  Pacific 
Reserve  Fleet  and  to  act  as  fire  tug  for  the  base.  Reassigned 
in  mid-1961  and  reclassified  YTM-190  in  February  1962, 
she  has  served  the  12th  Naval  District,  headquartered  at 
San  Francisco,  into  1970. 

Ortolan 

A European  bunting. 

(AM-45:  dp.  1,009  (f.);  1. 187'10";  b.  35'6";  dr.  10'4";  s.  14  k.; 
cpl.  72;  a.  2 mg.;  cl.  Lapwing) 

The  first  Ortolan  (AM-45)  was  laid  down  9 July  1918  by  the 
Staten  Island  Shipbuilding  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  launched 
30  January  1919;  sponsored  by  Miss  Theresa  M.  Finn;  and 
commissioned  17  September  1919,  Lt.  William  A.  James  in 
command. 

Assigned  to  the  Pacific  Fleet,  Ortolan  got  underway  for  the 
west  coast  10  November  1919.  Following  stops  at  east  and 
Gulf  coast  ports,  Puerto  Rico,  and  Cuba,  she  arrived  at  San 
Diego  13  June  1920.  Nine  days  later  she  sailed  north  to  Bre- 


merton where  she  remained,  with  a caretaker  crew,  until  23 
March  1921.  Then  returning  to  Southern  California,  she 
served  as  a tug  for  a year  and  on  3 May  1922  decommissioned 
at  Mare  Island.  Recommissioned  11  July,  she  assumed  the 
duties  of  tender  at  the  Submarine  Base,  San  Pedro.  From  9 
June  to  25  August  1923  she  conducted,  as  flagship.  Com- 
mander, Composite  Submarine  Squadrons  Pacific,  her  first 
extended  cruise,  cold  weather  operations  off  Alaska.  During 
September  she  assisted  in  the  salvage  of  the  7 destroyers 
wrecked  at  Pt.  Honda,  Calif.,  earlier  in  the  month,  then  re- 
sumed tender  operations  out  of  San  Pedro.  Operating  from 
there  until  1927,  she  ranged  the  west  coast  of  the  Americas — 
from  Panama  to  Oregon — and  once,  January-April  1924, 
cruised  in  the  Caribbean  on  fleet  maneuvers. 

In  July  of  1927  she  steamed  west,  accompanying  Holland 
(AS-3)  and  2 divisions  of  “S”-boats  to  Pearl  Harbor.  The 
following  month  she  assisted  in  the  search  for  competitors 
lost  during  the  “Dole  Race”,  the  first  flight  linking  the  west 
coast  and  Hawaii.  In  September  she  resumed  her  west  coast 
tender  activities  and  for  another  two  years  ranged  the  eastern 
Pacific  as  submarines  conducted  training  exercises. 

Redesignated  a submarine  rescue  vessel  (ASR-5),  12  Sep- 
tember 1929,  Ortolan’s  mission  changed,  but,  throughout  the 
1930s,  her  area  of  operations  continued,  with  brief  exceptions 
for  fleet  problems  and,  in  1936,  a 4 month  tour  at  Pearl  Har- 
bor, in  the  California  area. 

On  10  December  1941,  Ortolan  sailed  west  again  and  on  the 
21st  arrived  at  Pearl  Harbor  to  assist  in  the  staggering  salvage 
job  which  was  the  aftermath  of  the  Japanese  attack  two  weeks 
earlier.  For  the  next  half  year  she  worked  on,  and  finally 
floated,  Oglala  (CM-4).  On  18  July  1942,  she  reported  for  a 
year’s  tour  with  Pearl  Harbor  based  submarines,  recovering 
torpedoes  and  assisting  in  preparations  for  war  patrols.  She 
then  trained  Navy  divers  and  in  October  prepared  for  combat 
duty  with  the  installation  of  new  sound  gear  and  new  arma- 
ment, 2 3"  and  2 20mm.  guns. 

Heading  out  across  the  Pacific,  1 November,  she  arrived  at 
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Espiritu  Santo  on  the  20th.  For  the  next  ten  days  she  salvaged 
needed  war  supplies  from  the  sunken  Army  transport  Presi- 
dent Coolidge.  Ortolan  then  steamed  to  Tulagi  to  make  tem- 
porary repairs  on  cruisers  damaged  during  the  Battle  of 
Tassafaronga.  The  cruisers  sailed  12  days  later  and  Ortalan 
commenced  a busy  2 months  during  which  she  assisted  vessels, 
PTs  to  destroyers  and  transports,  surveyed  sunken  Japanese 
and  recovered  downed  “Zeros”  for  intelligence  evaluation. 

“Intelligence  gathering”  extended  well  into  1943  as  Ortolan 
took  on  the  salvaging  of  two  Japanese  submarines,  one  a 
2-man  “midget”,  the  other  a 320'  boat  loaded  with  supplies. 
Both  lay  in  the  waters  off  Guadalcanal’s  northern  coast. 
Although  frequently  interrupted  for  other,  more  pressing,  sal- 
vage or  repair  jobs.  Ortolan  raised  the  “midget”  and  towed  her 
to  Kukum  Bay  in  May,  and,  in  June  delivered  her  to  Noumea. 

Overhaul  at  Auckland  followed  and  in  October  she  returned 
to  the  Solomons.  There,  and  in  the  New  Hebrides,  she  con- 
tinued salvage  work  into  1944.  On  17  January,  she  departed 
for  Noumea,  thence  heading  east.  After  abbreviated  transport 
and  submarine  training  duties  enroute,  she  arrived  at  San 
Pedro  4 March  1944.  At  the  end  of  April  she  reported  for  duty 
with  the  Western  Sea  Frontier  and  for  the  ensuing  18  months 
operated  as  escort  and  torpedo  recovery  vessel  for  submarines 
conducting  exercises  off  California. 

Two  months  after  the  formal  Japanese  surrender  Ortolan 
again  headed  west.  She  trained  Navy  divers  at  Pearl  Harbor 
until  April  1946,  then  got  underway  for  the  Far  East.  Arriving 
at  Tsingtao,  China,  18  May,  she  operated  with  7th  Fleet  sub- 
marines and  conducted  diving  operations  until  Novenaber. 
On  the  13th  she  sailed  homeward,  arriving  at  San  Francisco, 
24  December.  Decommissioned  18  March  1947,  Ortolan  was 
struck  from  the  Navy  List  10  June,  and  was  sold  by  the 
Maritime  Commission  20  August  1947  to  Bay  Cities  Trans- 
portation Co. 

Ortolan  (ASR-5)  earned  one  battle  star  during  World  War 

II. 

II 

(LCI(L)-976:  dp.  387  (f.) ; 1. 159';  b.  23'8”;  dr.  5'8”;  s.  14.4  k.; 
cpl.  40;  a.  5 20mm.;  cl.  LCI(L)-S51.) 

The  second  Ortolan  was  laid  down  as  LCI{L)-976,  15 
March  1944,  by  the  Consolidated  Steel  Corp.,  Orange,  'Tex.; 
launched  10  April  1944;  and  commissioned  5 May  1944;  Lt. 
(j.g.)  William  C.  Lawton  in  command. 

Following  fitting  out  at  Galveston,  LCI{L)-976  sailed,  2 
June  1944,  for  the  southwest  Pacific  and  duty  with  the  7th 
Fleet.  Arriving  at  Milne  Bay,  New  Guinea,  20  July,  she  trans- 
ported troops  and  supplies  and  conducted  training  exercises 
during  the  next  three  months.  In  November,  she  got  under- 
way for  the  Philippine  combat  area.  Sailing  in  a Leyte  supply 
and  reinforcement  convoy  on  the  5th,  she  came  under  enemy 
fire  for  the  first  time  on  the  12th.  After  that  day  of  air  attacks 
off  the  Leyte  assault  beaches,  she  endured  many  more  as 
she  remained  in  the  area  until  6 December.  On  7 December, 
she  took  the  offensive  and  landed  assault  troops  at  Ormoc 
Bay.  On  the  15th,  she  conducted  similar  operations  against 
Mindoro. 

She  departed  Leyte  Gulf  again  27  January  1945,  and 
steamed  back  to  Mindoro  with  reinforcements;  then  headed 
for  Luzon  with  elements  of  the  11th  Airborne  Division  em- 
barked. On  5 February,  as  the  battle  to  free  Manila  was  be- 
ginning, she  landed  them  at  Nasugbu,  south  of  the  entrance 
to  Manila  Bay.  From  Luzon,  the  LCI(L)  returned  to  Mindoro, 
thence  to  Leyte  where  she  embarked  troops  of  the  America! 
Division.  Landing  them  at  Talisay  Point,  Cebu,  26  March, 
she  remained  in  the  area  until  sailing  to  land  forces  on  Negros 
a month  later.  She  then  returned  to  Cebu  whence  she  sailed 
to  Leyte  with  Japanese  POWs. 

On  7 May,  LCI (L)-976  got  underway  for  a run  to  Mindanao, 
arriving  at  Zamboanga  on  the  10th  and  returning  to  Leyte  on 
the  18th.  Through  June,  she  provided  services  in  the  Leyte 
area  and  during  July  and  early  August  she  transported  troops 
to  Panay  and  Cebu  for  mopping-up  missions. 

Following  the  Japanese  surrender  in  mid-August,  occupa- 
tion duties  replaced  combat  operations.  On  5 September,  the 
landing  craft  got  underway  for  Okinawa  and  Shanghai. 
Arriving  at  the  latter  29  September,  she  transported  Chinese 
troops  and  supplies  to  Taiwan.  Then,  on  16  December,  she 
sailed  for  the  United  States. 


She  arrived  at  San  Pedro  31  January  1946.  She  reached  New 
Orleans  3 June,  decommissioned  19  August  1946  and  was  re- 
classified AMCU-34  on  7 March  1952.  She  was  converted  at 
the  Charleston  Naval  Shipyard  and  recommissioned,  21  No- 
vember 1953.  On  18  December,  she  reported  for  duty  in  the  5th 
Naval  District  where  she  was  occupied  with  minehunting 
training  exercises  into  1954.  On  3 March,  she  departed  for  Key 
West  to  commence  an  extensive  schedule  of  training  and  de- 
velopment exercises  in  which  she  was  employed  for  the  re- 
mainder of  her  active  service. 

Redesignated  MHC-34,  7 February  1955,  Ortolan  decom- 
missioned, at  Charleston,  23  June  1955.  Then  assigned  to  the 
Florida  Group,  Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet,  she  was  berthed  at 
Green  Cove  Springs  until  struck  from  the  Navy  List,  1 Jan- 
uary 1960,  and  sold,  for  scrapping,  8 July,  to  the  Marlene 
Blouse  Company. 

LCI{L)~976  earned  four  battle  stars  during  World  War  II. 

Ill 

(ASR-22:  dp.  3,411  (f.);  1.  251';  b.  86';  dr.  19';  s.  15  k.; 
cpl.  139;  a.  2 3”;  cl.  Pigeon.) 

The  third  Ortolan  (ASR-22),  a twin  hulled  submarine  rescue 
vessel,  was  laid  down  28  August  1968  by  the  Alabama  Dry 
Dock  and  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Mobile,  Ala;  launched  10  Sep- 
tember 1969;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Nels  C.  Johnson;  and  is  to 
commission  early  in  1971. 

Orvetta 

A merchant  name. 

I 

(Sch;  t.  199;  1.  93';  b.  27'2”;  dph.  7'10”;  s.  11  k.;  cpl.  37; 
a.  2 32-pdrs.,  1 13''  m.,  2 heavy  12-pdr.  sb.) 

Orvetta  was  purchased  by  the  Navy  at  New  York  1 October 
1861  from  E.  & D.  Bigelow,  agents;  and  commissioned  at  New 
York  Navy  Yard  27  January  1862,  Acting  Master  Francis 
E.  Blanchard  in  command. 

One  of  21  schooners  fitted  out  with  mortars  for  a bomb 
flotilla  organized  by  Comdr.  David  Dixon  Porter  to  support 
Flag  Officer  Farragut’s  deep  draft  ships  in  their  attack  on 
New  Orleans,  Orvetta  sailed  down  the  Atlantic  coast,  across 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  into  the  Mississippi  through  Pass  a 
I’Outre  below  Forts  St.  Philip  and  Jackson,  18  April  1862. 
Orvetta  and  her  sister  schooners  opened  fire  and  maintained 
the  barrage  on  the  Confederate  fortifications  until  the  24th 
when  Farragut’s  salt  water  ships  passed  the  forts.  The  next 
day  New  Orleans  surrendered. 

The  schooner  subsequently  supported  operations  in  the 
Mississippi,  especially  against  Vicksburg  and  served  in  the 
Gulf.  After  the  war  she  decommissioned  at  New  York  3 July 
1865  and  was  sold  at  auction  there  to  a Mr.  Henseman  15 
August  1865. 

II 

(IX-157:  dp.  12,940  (f.);  1.  418';  b.  54';  dr.  27';  s.  9.5  k.; 
a.  1 3”,  1 40mm.) 

The  second  Orvetta  (IX-157),  built  for  the  U.  S.  Shipping 
Board  as  Tampa  in  1920  by  the  Oscar  Daniels  Co.,  Tampa, 
Fla.,  was  acquired  by  the  Navy  on  bareboat  charter  basis 
from  the  Maritime  Commission  4 April  1944;  named  Orvetta 
and  converted  by  the  Matson  Navigation  Co.,  San  Francisco; 
and  commissioned  7 June  1944,  Lt.  Comdr.  G.  L.  Armstrong, 
in  command. 

By  18  June  the  barrack  ship  Orvetta  had  reported  for  duty 
with  Service  Force,  Pacific.  She  operated  first  with  ServRon 
8,  headquartered  at  Pearl  Harbor.  Then,  as  the  war  moved 
west  and  north  from  the  south  Pacific,  she  shifted  to  Serv- 
Ron 10  to  provide  housing  facilities  at  advanced  bases.  By 
the  end  of  the  war  she  was  in  the  Philippines,  anchored  in 
San  Pedro  Bay.  Following  the  signing  of  the  official  surrender 
documents,  Orvetta  steamed  north  to  Okinawa,  thence  to 
Shanghai,  arriving  30  September.  She  remained  at  Shanghai 
until  10  May  1946  when  she  was  taken  in  tow  by  Serrano 
(ATF-112)  for  return  to  the  Philippines.  Arriving  at  Subic 
Bay  18  May  she  continued  to  serve  as  a barrack  ship  until 
decommissioned  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Struck  from  the  Naval 
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USS  Ortolan  (ASR-22)  just  prior  to  launch  at  Alabama  Dry  Dock  and  Shipbuilding  Company,  9 September  1969. 


Register  10  June  1947,  she  was  returned  to  the  Maritime 
Commission,  at  Subic,  26  January  1948.  Four  months  later 
she  departed  for  the  United  States  and  was  sold  for  scrap  in 
early  1949. 

Osage 

A branch  of  the  Sioux  Indian  tribe  living  in  Missouri. 

I 

(Mon:  t.  523;  1.  180';  b.  45';  dph.  9';  dr.  4'6";  s.  7.5  k.;  cpl. 

100;  a.  2 11"  D.sb.;  cl.  Neosho) 

The  first  Osage,  a single-turreted  river  monitor,  was  launched 
13  January  1863  by  James  B.  Eads  at  his  Union  Iron  Works, 
Carondelet,  Mo.,  and  commissioned  at  Cairo,  111.  10  July 
1863,  Acting  Vol.  Lt.  Joseph  P.  Couthany  in  command. 

She  sailed  from  Cairo  for  patrol  duty  in  the  Red  River,  and 
participated  in  the  expedition  up  the  Black  and  Washita 
Rivers,  29  February  to  5 March  1864.-  She  also  participated 
in  the  expedition  up  the  Red  River  to  Alexandria,  La.,  12 
March  to  22  May  and  assisted  in  the  capture  of  Fort  De 
Russy,  La.  14  March. 

Transferred  to  the  West  Gulf  Blockading  Squadron  1 Feb- 
ruary 1865,  Osage  participated  in  the  attack  on  Spanish  Fort, 
Mobile,  Ala,  28  March  1865.  The  next  day  she  was  sunk  by 
a torpedo  in  the  Blakely  River,  Ala.  Her  hulk  was  raised  and 
sold  at  auction  at  New  Orleans  22  November  1867. 


II 

(LSV-3:  dp.  4,626;  1.  458':  b.  60';  dr.  20';  s.  21  k.;  cpl.  472; 
trp.  1,358;  a.  2 5",  8 40mm.,  20  20mm.;  cl.  Osage) 

The  second  Osage  was  laid  down  as  AN-3,  1 June  1942, 
by  the  Ingalls  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Pasacagoula,  Miss.;  re- 
designated AP-108,  1 May  1943;  launched  1 December  1943; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  J.  A.  McHenry;  redesignated  LSV-3, 
21  April  1944;  and  commissioned  30  December  1944,  Capt. 
H.  H.  Keith  in  command. 

Following  shakedown  off  the  Texas  coast,  Osage  loaded  CB 
units  at  New  Orleans  and  steamed  south  to  Panama,  whence 
she  continued  on  to  Pearl  Harbor  for  further  amphibious 
training.  On  17  March  she  sailed  west  with  10th  Army  units 
embarked.  At  Ulithi  she  joined  TF  51  and  continued  on  to 
Okinawa,  arriving  11  April.  Despite  repeated  enemy  air 
attacks  offloading  was  completed  within  5 days  and  on  the 
16th  she  sailed  for  Saipan.  Employed  in  shifting  men  and 
materiel  in  the  Marianas  for  the  next  two  months,  she  departed 
Guam,  11  July,  for  San  Francisco.  On  27  August  she  was  un- 
derway for  the  western  Pacific  again,  this  time  with  replace- 
ment troops  embarked.  On  3 October  she  arrived  in  'Tokyo 
Bay,  and,  after  discharging  her  pa.s.sengers  and  cargo  at 
Yokohama,  joined  “Magic  Garpet”  to  carry  veterans  back 
to  the  United  States. 

The  new  year,  1946,  found  Osage  undergoing  repairs  at 
Portland,  Ore.,  after  which  she  was  assigned  to  west  coast 
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duties  while  awaiting  inactivation.  On  1 May  she  departed 
San  Pedro  and  transited  the  Panama  Canal  enroute  to  the 
8th  Naval  District.  After  overhaul  at  Mobile,  she  was  towed 
to  Orange,  Tex.,  decommissioning  and  joining  the  Atlantic 
Reserve  Fleet  there  16  May  1947.  Reclassified  MSC-3,  7 
February  1955,  she  remained  a unit  of  that  fleet  until  struck 
from  the  Navy  List  and  transferred  to  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration 1 September  1961.  Since  then,  into  1970,  she 
has  been  laid  up  at  Beaumont  as  a unit  of  the  National  De- 
fense Reserve  Fleet. 

Osage  received  one  battle  star  for  service  in  World  War  II. 

Osamekin 

A 17th  century  Wampanoag  chief  in  Rhode  Island  and, 
though  a son  of  King  Philip,  friendly  to  the  English. 

(YTB-191:  dp.  325  (f.);  1.  100';  b.  25';  dr.  9'7";  s.  12  k.; 
cpl.  11;  a.  2 50  cal.  mg.;  cl.  Wohan) 

Osamekin  (YT-191)  was  laid  down  23  January  1942  at 
Pacific  Coast  Engine  Co.,  Oakland,  Calif.;  launched  16  May 
1942;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  May  A.  Negly;  and  placed  in  service 
12  February  1943. 

Built  as  a priority  item  of  the  District  Craft  building  pro- 
gram 1942,  Osamekin  operated  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area 
until  31  July  1943  when  assigned  to  the  13th  Naval  District, 
Seattle,  Wash.  Assistance  to  the  larger  ships  using  the  fa- 
cilities of  the  Puget  Sound  shipyards  and  ports  ended  15 
April  1944  with  her  transfer  to  Dutch  Harbor  in  the  eastern 
Aleutian  Islands.  The  following  month  the  designation  of 
harbor  tugs  (YT)  changed  to  YTB. 

After  I5  years  of  service  in  these  northern  waters,  the 
Commandant,  Alaskan  Sea  Frontier,  reported  that  YTB-191 
sank  apparently  on  4 December  1945  south  of  Kodiak  Island 
in  the  Gulf  of  Alaska,  cause  unknown.  The  vessel  was  struck 
from  the  Navy  List  12  April  1946. 

Osborne 

Lt.  Weedon  E.  Osborne  was  born  13  November  1892  in 
Chicago,  111.  Appointed  a Lt.  (jg)  and  a dental  surgeon  in  the 
Navy  8 May  1917,  he  was  assigned  duty  with  the  6th  Reg. 
Marines  26  March  1918.  During  the  advance  on  Boursches, 
France,  in  the  Chateau  Thierry  area,  he  sought  to  aid  the 
wounded  and  was  killed  while  attempting  to  carry  an  injured 
officer  to  safety  on  6 June.  He  was  awarded  posthumously  the 
Medal  of  Honor  and  the  Distinguished  Service  Cross  for 
“extraordinary  herosim  under  fire.  ...” 

(DD-295:  dp.  1,190;  1.  314'5”;  b.  31'8'';  dr.  9'4'';  s.  35  k.; 
cpl.  120;  a.  4 4'',  1 3'',  12  21''  tt.;  cl.  Clemson) 

Osborne  (DD-295)  was  laid  down  23  September  1919  at 
Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Squantum,  Mass.;  launched 
29  December  1919;  co-sponsored  by  Mrs.  IDlizabeth  Osborne 
Fisher,  sister  of  Lt.  W.  E.  Osborne  and  Mrs.  C.  H.  Cox;  and 
commissioned  17  May  1920,  Lt.  Dennis  L.  Ryan  in  command. 

Commissioned  into  a peacetime  navy  curtailed  by  a re- 
trenching Congress,  the  undermanned  four  stacker  departed 
Boston  25  June  to  join  DesRon  3,  Atlantic  Fleet.  The  limited 
coastal  operations  of  1920  were  supplemented  by  2 months  of 
fleet  exercises  and  battle  problems  off  Cuba  during  the  first 
quarter  of  1921.  Whether  operating  out  of  Charleston,  her 
normal  base  of  operations,  or  out  of  the  Brooklyn  or  Phila- 
delphia Navy  Yards  Osborne  regularly  steamed  southward 
early  each  year  for  these  competitive  exercises  and  large 
scale  tactical  manuevers.  These  beneficial  testing  periods 
brought  a familiarization  not  only  with  the  Caribbean  area 
but  also  the  Pacific  coast  of  Panama.  Steaming  from  Boston 
18  June  1925,  DD-295  had  a chance  to  “show  the  flag”  on  an 
extensive  year  long  cruise  in  the  western  half  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea  and  along  the  western  European  coastline. 

Her  sailing  days  ended  20  September  1929  upon  entering 
the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard.  Osborne  decommissioned  1 May 
1930  with  her  crew  transferring  to  the  newly  recommissioned 
Taylor  (DD-94).  In  accordance  with  the  agreements  reached 
at  the  London  Naval  Disarmament  Conference  of  1930,  she 
was  struck  from  the  Navy  List  22  October  1930  and  sold  for 
scrap  17  January  1931. 


Osceola 

Osceola,  the  son  of  an  Englishman  and  a Creek  Mother  was 
probably  born  in  Georgia  about  1800.  A noted  Seminole  chief 
and  leader  during  the  second  Seminole  War,  Osceola  was 
seized  when  he  appeared  for  a conference  in  October  1837  and 
died  in  prison  at  Fort  Moultrie,  S.  C.,  30  January  1838. 

I 

(SwStr:t.974;1.205';b.  35';dr.8'8|'';  dph.  11'6'';  s.  15  k.; 

a.  2 110-pdr.  P.r.,  4 9''  D.sb.,  1 heavy  12-pdr.  sb., 
1 12-pdr.  r.,  1 24-pdr.) 

The  first  Osceola,  a wooden,  side-wheel,  double-ended  gun- 
boat was  launched  29  May  1863  by  Curtis  and  Tilden,  Boston; 
delivered  to  the  Navy  at  the  Boston  Navy  Yard  9 January 
1864;  and  commissioned  there  10  February  1864,  Comdr. 
J.  M.  B.  Cletz  in  command. 

Osceola  departed  Boston  22  April,  towing  monitor  Cano- 
nicus,  and  reached  Hampton  Roads  3 May.  The  next  night, 
the  double-ender  got  underway  up  the  James  River  in  a joint 
Army-Navy  expedition  and  helped  clear  a safe  path  through 
the  Confederate  mine  field  for  sister  ships  and  Army  trans- 
ports. The  troops  landed  at  Bermuda  Hundred,  Va.  in  an 
operation  helping  Grant  to  tighten  his  squeeze  on  Richmond. 

In  ensuing  months  Osceola  continued  operations  on  the 
James  River  supporting  Grant’s  relentless  offensive.  She  and 
Miami  drove  off  Southern  batteries  which  were  firing  on 
Union  transports  near  Harrison’s  Landing,  Va.  This  and 
similar  Naval  efforts  to  protect  Grant’s  lines  of  supply  and 
communications  contributed  greatly  to  the  success  of  the 
campaign  against  the  Confederate  capital. 

Late  in  December,  Osceola  steamed  down  the  coast  for  the 
joint  attack  on  Ft.  Fisher  which  protected  Wilmington.  The 
Union  troops  withdrew  from  their  beachheads  on  Christmas 
Day,  but  the  Naval  commander.  Rear  Adm.  Porter  was  not 
to  be  denied.  He  returned  to  the  Cape  Fear  River  13  January 
and,  after  3 days  fighting,  Ft.  Fisher  fell. 

Osceola  decommissioned  at  Boston  Navy  Yard  13  May 
1865  and  was  sold  at  auction  1 October  1867. 


Monitor  Vixen,  originally  named  Neosho  (q.v.),  was  re- 
named Osceola  2 August  1869. 

II 

(AT-47:  dp.  571;  1.  138';  b.  26';  dr.  14'6'';  s.  14  k.;  a.  2 3-pdrs., 
1 mg.) 

The  second  Osceola,  a tug  built  by  Charles  Hillman,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  was  laid  down  in  1896,  built  in  1897,  purchased 
by  the  Navy  as  Winthrop  from  Staples  Coal  Co.  21  March 
1898  and  commissioned  4 April  1898  as  the  United  States  made 
final  preparations  for  the  approaching  war  with  Spain. 

Osceola  saw  immediate  action  after  commissioning  as  the 
United  States  became  involved  in  war.  Osceola  joined  the 
force  at  Key  West  in  May,  in  preparation  for  duty  on  the 
Cuban  blockade. 

In  the  attack  on  Cabana,  Osceola  prepared  for  towing 
disabled  ships,  up  to  a dozen  at  a time.  In  July,  she  joined 
Scorpion  in  reconnaissance  of  Manzanillo.  On  the  18th, 
the  ships  joined  in  the  major  attack  on  Manzanillo,  an  attack 
causing  severe  losses  to  the  Spaniards.  In  August,  Osceola 
joined  the  strong  force  that  captured  the  port;  Spanish  re- 
sistance had  been  eliminated  in  recognition  of  the  armistice. 

After  the  war  and  decommissioning,  Osceola  laid  up  until 
re-commissioning  1 July  1911.  She  saw  duty  in  1918  as  the 
need  for  all  naval  vessels  became  apparent.  She  steamed  to 
Guantanamo  Bay  in  1918  and  remained  there  as  station  ship 
through  1920. 

In  1921,  a special  Navy  squadron  was  organized  to  patrol 
Caribbean  waters  to  promote  friendly  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  Latin  America.  In  1922,  Osceola  steamed  to 
Port  au  Prince,  and  returned  to  the  United  States  in  the  fall. 

Osceola  decommissioned  and  was  struck  from  the  Navy 
Register  15  November  1922.  She  was  sold  to  F.  E.  Pope, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  24  March  1923. 
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Ill 

(YTB-129:  dp.  890;  1.  124'9”;  b.  28';  dr.  14') 

The  third  Osceola,  a harbor  tug  launched  by  the  Navy  Yard, 
Charleston,  S.  C.  3 March  1938;  and  commissioned  1 June 
1938. 

In  1928  the  Navy  Expansion  Act  authorized  the  construc- 
tion of  increased  tonnage  as  defense  of  the  Western  Hemis- 
phere became  an  essential  element  of  the  United  States. 
Osceola  was  one  of  the  smaller  ships  built  at  the  time.  Her 
name  was  assigned  17  September  1938,  and  she  reported  to 
the  14th  Naval  District,  headquartered  at  Pearl  Harbor. 

Stationed  at  Pearl  Harbor  throughout  her  war-time  Naval 
service,  Osceola  provided  assistance  in  maneuvering  larger 
ships,  rendered  towing  service  for  naval  vessels,  and  stood 
ready  to  aid  in  water-front  fire  protection.  Her  class  was 
changed  to  YTB-129,  12  April  1944. 

After  the  war,  Osceola  continued  to  provide  her  vital  service 
to  the  Navy.  Her  classification  changed  to  YTM-129  in 
early  1962,  and  she  remains  active  with  the  U.  S.  Pacific 
fleet  into  1970. 

Oshkosh 

A town  in  Wisconsin,  and  a Menominee  Indian  Chief. 

(YTB-757:  dp.  356  (f.);  1.  109';  b.  30';  dr.  14';  s.  12  k.;  cpl. 

10;  a.  2 .50  mg.;  cl.  Pontiac) 

Oshkosh  (YTB-757)  was  laid  down  23  March  1960  by 
Southern  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Slidell,  La.;  launched  29  July 
1960;  and  completed  28  December  1960. 

From  1961  into  1970  Oshkosh  (YTB-757)  served  the  5th 
Naval  District,  Norfolk,  Va. 

Oskaloosa 

Cities  in  Iowa  and  Kansas. 

(ScStr.:  dp.  12,200  (n.);  1. 427';b.  54';  dr.  25';  s.  10.5  k.;  cpl.  84) 

Oskaloosa  (ID. -3800),  built  by  the  Western  Pipe  and  Steel 
Co.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  in  1918  for  USSB,  was  turned  over 
to  the  Navy  20  December  1918  and  commissioned  the  same 
day,  Lt.  Comdr.  Matthew  C.  Johnson,  USNRF,  in  command. 

Assigned  to  the  Naval  Overseas  'Transportation  Service, 
Oskaloosa  took  on  a cargo  of  flour  at  Porta  Costa  and  sailed 
for  New  York  11  January  1919.  Steaming  via  the  Panama 
Canal,  she  arrived  5 February.  Scheduled  to  continue  on  to 
Europe,  her  orders  were  canceled  and,  on  the  27th,  she  was  de- 
commissioned and  returned  to  USSB.  She  remained  in  USSB 
custody  until  1930. 

Oskatva 

A former  name  retained. 

(ScStr.;  dp.  11,570  (n.);  1.  416'6";  b.  53';  dr.  27'6";  s.  8.5 

k.;  cpl.  60) 

Oskawa  (ID.-3797),  a refrigerator  ship  built  in  1918  by  the 
Moore  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Oakland,  Calif.,  for  the  U.S.S.B.,  was 
acquired  by  the  Navy  for  use  as  a Naval  Overseas  Transporta- 
tion Service  refrigerator  ship  6 January  1919  and  commis- 
sioned the  same  day,  Lt.  Comdr.  C.  H.  Batchelder,  USRNF, 
in  command.  In  commission  for  less  than  two  months,  Oskawa 
decommissioned  and  was  returned  to  USSB,  at  New  York,  27 
February  1919.  She  remained  in  custody  of  USSB  and  its 
successor  the  Maritime  Commission  until  World  War  II. 


Osmond  Ingram 

Osmond  Kelly  Ingram,  born  in  Pratt  City,  Alabama,  4 
August  1887,  entered  the  Navy  24  November  1903.  Serving 
in  Cassin  when  she  was  attacked  by  a German  submarine  off 
Ireland  16  October  1917,  Gunner’s  Mate  First  Class  Ingram 
spotted  the  approaching  torpedo,  realized  it  would  strike  close 
by  explosives,  thus  dooming  the  ship,  and  rushed  to  jettison  the 
ammunition.  He  was  blown  overboard  when  the  torpedo 


struck,  thus  becoming  the  first  enlisted  man  killed  in  action  in 
World  War  I as  he  saved  his  ship  and  shipmates. 

(DD-255:  dp.  1,215;  1.  314'4";  b.  31'8";  dr.  9'10";  s.  35 

k.;  cpl.  122;  a.  4 4",  1 3",  12  21"  tt.;  cl.  Clemson) 

Osmond  Ingram  (DD-255)  was  laid  down  15  October  1918 
by  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Quincy,  Mass.;  launched 
23  February  1919;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  N.  E.  Ingram,  mother 
of  Osmond  Ingram;  and  commissioned  at  Boston  28  June 
1919,  Lt.  Comdr.  M.  B.  DeMott  in  command.  She  was  de- 
signated AVD-9  from  2 August  1940  until  4 November  1943; 
reverted  to  DD-255  until  22  June  1944;  and  completed  her 
service  as  APD-35. 

After  several  years’  Atlantic  service  in  fleet  operations, 
Osmond  Ingram  decommissioned  24  June  1922  and  went  into 
reserve  at  Philadelphia.  Converted  to  seaplane  tender,  she 
recommissioned  22  November  1940  and  sailed  for  San  Juan, 
Puerto  Rico,  her  home  port  from  15  January  1941.  She  tended 
patrol  planes  through  the  area  bounded  by  Trinidad,  Antigua, 
and  San  Juan,  then  sailed  to  base  in  the  Panama  Canal  Zone 
tending  patrol  craft  at  Salinas,  Ecuador,  and  in  the  Galapagos 
through  June  1942. 

Returning  to  destroyer  functions,  she  completed  1942  on 
escort  duty  between  'Trinidad  and  Recife  and  Belem,  then 
sailed  north  to  Argentia,  Newfoundland,  to  join  the  hunter/ 
killer  group  formed  around  Bogue  (CVE-9),  one  of  the 
most  successful  of  the  antisubmarine  forces  that  ranged 
the  Atlantic  ultimately  beating  the  U-boats  and  securing 
the  free  passage  of  the  men  and  goods  vital  to  triumph  in 
Europe.  Osmond  Ingram  sank  her  first  enemy  submarine, 
U-172  with  gunfire  13  December  1943  after  the  enemy  had 
been  forced  to  surface  by  depth  charge  attacks.  Similar  out- 
standing performance  of  duty  by  her  sisters  brought  the  group 
a Presidental  Unit  Citation. 

After  a convoy  to  Gibraltar  early  in  1944,  Osmond  Ingram 
served  on  escort  duty  between  New  York  and  Trinidad  until 
June,  when  she  entered  Charleston  Navy  Yard  for  conversion 
to  a high  speed  transport.  She  joined  amphibious  forces  in  the 
Mediterranean  in  time  for  the  pre-invasion  assaults  on  islands 
off  the  French  coast  14  August  1944,  then  escorted  convoys 
along  the  French  and  Italian  coasts  until  returning  Norfolk 
late  in  December. 

Now  assigned  to  the  Pacific,  Osmond  Ingram  continued  a 
remarkably  varied  and  valuable  war  service  with  escort  duty 
en  route  New  York  via  Panama  to  San  Diego,  Pearl  Harbor, 
Eniwetok,  and  Ulithi.  She  sailed  2 April  1945  with  an  assault 
force  for  Okinawa,  and  until  that  island  was  secured,  al- 
ternately escorted  fast  convoys  to  Saipan  and  Guam  and 
patrolled  the  seaward  defense  lines  for  Hagushi  Anchorage. 
During  July,  she  escorted  ships  between  Leyte  and  Hollandia, 
New  Guinea;  in  August,  began  patrols  through  the  Philippines 
and  to  Borneo.  With  victory  won,  she  aided  in  the  occupation 
of  Japan,  calling  at  Wakayama,  Kure,  and  Nagoya  until 
sailing  for  home. 

Osmond  Ingram  decommissioned  at  Philadelphia  8 January 
1946,  was  .struck  from  the  Navy  List  21  January  1946,  and 
was  sold  for  scrapping  to  Hugo  Neu,  New  York,  17  June  1946. 

Osmond  Ingram  received  6 battle  stars  and  the  Presidential 
Unit  Citation  for  World  War  II  service. 

Osmus 

Wesley  Frank  Osmus,  born  2 September  1918  in  Chicago, 
111.,  joined  the  Naval  Reserve  in  1940  and,  following  comple- 
tion of  flight  training,  was  a.ssigned  to  duty  with  Torpedo 
Squadron  3.  En.sign  Osmus  died  when  his  plane  was  shot  down 
during  the  Battle  of  Midway,  4 June  1942. 

(DE-701:  dp.  1,720  (f.);  1.  306';  b.  36'10";  dr.  9'5"  (mean); 

s.  24  k.;  cpl.  186;  a.  3 3",  4 1.1",  8 20mm.,  3 21"  tt.,  2 dct., 
8 dcp.,  1 dcp.  (hh.);  cl.  Buckley.) 

Osmus  (DE-701)  was  laid  down  by  the  Defoe  Shipbuilding 
Co.,  Bay  City,  Mich.,  17  August  1943;  launched  4 November 
1943;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Louisa  Osmus,  mother  of  Ens.  Osmus; 
and  commissioned  23  February  1944,  Comdr.  Richmond  R. 
Jackson  in  command. 

Following  shakedown  off  Bermuda,  Osmus  departed  the 
east  coast,  transited  the  Panama  Canal  and  sailed  into  the 
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Pacific.  She  arrived  at  Espiritu  Santo,  1 June;  and  after  avail- 
ability and  further  training,  undertook  her  first  escort  mission, 
to  Guadalcanal,  on  the  13th.  On  the  18th,  she  rendezvoused 
with  TU  11.1.1,  joining  CortDiv  39  at  the  same  time.  The 
ships  then  sailed  northwest  to  the  Admiralties.  A week  later, 
Osmus  was  back  in  the  Solomons-New  Hebrides  area,  where 
she  operated  as  an  escort  vessel  until  10  November. 

From  the  Solomons,  Osmus  shifted  her  base  of  operations  to 
Ulithi  and  through  January,  1945,  performed  escort  assign- 
ments between  the  Western  Carolines,  Admiralties  and  Palaus. 
In  early  Fabruary  she  reported  to  Commander,  Guam  Patrol 
and  Escort  Unit  and  for  the  remainder  of  the  war  escorted 
vessels  amongst  the  Marianas  and  to  Okinawa,  and  conducted 
air-sea  rescue  missions  and  ASW  patrols  in  the  Marianas.  At 
the  end  of  August,  the  DE  steamed  to  Rota  for  preliminary 
surrender  conferences,  thence  to  Truk  for  the  official  surrender 
there,  2 September. 

Osmus  remained  as  communications  vessel  at  Truk  for  a 
week,  then  sailed  back  to  Guam.  On  18  September,  she  stood 
out  of  Apra  harbor  for  San  Pedro,  Calif.  She  remained  on  the 
west  coast  until  22  June  1946,  when  she  set  a course  for  the 
Far  East.  A month  later  she  arrived  at  Tsingtao  for  a month’s 
China  service.  At  the  end  of  August  she  shifted  operations  to 
Okinawa  and  in  October  steamed  to  Korea  for  customs  pa- 
trol duty  off  the  American  Occupation  Zone.  Another  tour  in 
China  followed  and  in  February,  1947,  Osmus  got  underway 
for  the  United  States.  On  2 March  she  arrived  at  San  Diego 
and  on  the  15th  she  decommissioned  and  joined  the  Pacific 
Reserve  Fleet.  Into  1970  she  remains  a unit  of  that  fleet, 
berthed  at  Mare  Island. 

Osmiis  received  one  battle  star  for  her  World  War  II  service. 

Osprey 

A large,  hawk-like  bird  with  dark  brown  back  and  a white 
breast,  found  in  most  countries  of  the  world. 

I 

(AM-29:  dp.  1,000;  1.  180';  b.  35'6";  dr.  9'9J'';  s.  14  k.; 
a.  2 3",  2 mg.;  cl.  Lapwing) 

Osprey,  was  laid  down  14  November  1917  by  Gas,  Engine 

6 Power  Co.  and  Charles  L.  Seabury,  Morris  Heights,  N.  Y.; 
launched  14  November  1918;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  J.  J.  Amory, 
and  commissioned  7 January  1919,  Lt.  Murray  Wolffe  in 
command. 

After  fitting  out  at  New  York,  Osprey  departed  Boston 
with  5 other  ships  6 April  1919  for  Inverness,  Scotland,  arriv- 
ing the  20th  to  join  the  North  Sea  Minesweeping  Force. 
Basing  operations  at  Kirkwall,  Orkney  Islands,  she  aided  in 
taking  up  the  North  Sea  Mine  Barrage  during  the  summer, 
departing  Kirkwell  1 October  for  Davenport.  Osprey  de- 
parted Brest  for  Lisbon  the  15th,  with  sub-chaser  #110  in 
in  tow.  She  departed  Lisbon  the  24th  for  home,  arriving  Staten 
Island,  N.  Y.  17  November.  On  4 December,  she  proceeded 
to  Portsmouth,  N.H.  where  she  remained  in  ordinary  until 
decommissioning  12  December  1920.  She  then  steamed  to 
Boston  and  was  transferred  to  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey 

7 April  1922. 

Operating  with  the  Commerce  Department  as  Pioneer,  the 
ship  was  returned  to  the  Navy  and  commissioned  17  Septem- 
ber 1941  as  Crusader  (ARS-2).  The  salvage  ship  operated  in 
the  1.5th  Naval  District,  headquartered  at  Balboa,  C.  Z. 
throughout  World  War  II.  After  decommissioning,  she  was 
transferred  to  the  Maritime  Commission  13  February  1947. 

II 

(AM-56;  dp.  810;  1.  220'5";  b.  32';  dr.  9'5";  s.  18.1  k.;  cpl.  105; 
a.  2 3",  2 dct.;  cl.  Raven) 

Osprey  (AM-.56)  was  laid  down  28  June  1939  at  the  Navy 
Yard,  Norfolk,  Va.;  launched  24  August  1940;  spoasored  by 
Miss  Margaret  Kays;  and  commissioned  16  December  1940, 
Lt.  Cdr.  C.  L.  Blackwell  in  command. 

The  United  States’  entrance  into  World  War  II  extended 
Osprey’s  coastal  patrol  and  escort  duties  first  to  the  Caribbean 
area  and  by  8 November  to  North  Africa.  On  D-Day  she 
helped  direct  and  protect  the  waves  of  landing  craft  moving 


shoreward  at  Port  Lyautey,  Morocco.  Anti-submarine  patrol 
off  Casablanca  preceded  her  return  to  another  year  of  coastal 
escort  assignments  out  of  Norfolk. 

On  3 April  1944  the  mine  sweeper  departed  for  England  to 
take  part  in  operation  “Overlord”.  With  other  units  of  Min- 
Ron  7 she  had  successfully  conducted  sweeping  operations  off 
off  Tor  Bay,  England  but  5 June,  enroute  to  the  Normandy 
invasion  beaches.  Osprey  struck  an  enemy  mine.  The  crew 
put  out  the  resultant  fires  but  could  not  save  their  valiant 
vessel.  She  sank  that  evening  and  was  struck  from  the  Navv 
List  22  August  1944. 

Osprey  (AM-56)  received  two  battle  stars  for  World  War 
II  service. 


The  name  Osprey  was  assigned  to  AM-406  on  17  May  1945, 
but  construction  of  the  ship  was  cancelled  11  August  1945. 

Ill 

(YMS-422:  dp.  270;  1.  136';  b.  24'6'';  dr.  8';  s.  15  k.;  cpl.  34; 
a.  1 3'',  2 20mm.,  2 dct.;  cl.  YMS-4IO) 

YMS-422  was  laid  down  9 October  1943  at  the  Astoria 
Marine  Construction  Co.,  Astoria,  Ore.;  launched  1 June  1944; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  Charles  S.  Harper,  Jr.;  and  commissioned 
27  September  1944,  Lt.  Seaton  R.  Daly  in  command. 

YMS-422  patrolled  off  the  California  coast  until  reporting 
for  duty  with  the  Hawaiian  Sea  Frontier  early  in  January 
1945.  Patrol  activities  interspersed  with  minesweeping  train- 
ing absorbed  her  time  until  mid-summer  when  she  sailed  to 
the  western  Pacific.  The  approaching  end  of  the  war  would 
not  and  did  not  end  the  need  for  vessels  of  this  type.  The 
removal  of  minefields  around  the  Japanese  home  island  of 
Honshu  provided  the  first  extensive  test  of  YMS-422’s  skill 
at  this  hazardous  work.  Operations  commenced  at  Nagoya 
18  October,  continued  at  Kobe  in  December,  and  this  craft 
was  still  partially  engaged  with  this  task  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  Korean  conflict  in  1950. 

Previously  named  and  designated  Osprey  (AMS-28),  17 
February  1947,  this  wooden  hulled  ship  now  sailed  directly  to 
help  confront  this  latest  communist  advance.  Osprey  made  a 
preassault  sweep  at  Pohang  14  July  1950  to  clear  the  way  for 
the  1st  Cavalry  Division.  September  15th  her  sweeps  prepared 
a firing  base  anchorage  for  the  big  guns  of  the  battleship 
Missouri  at  the  masterful  Inchon  landings.  The  following 
month,  while  engaged  in  clearing  Wonsan  Bay,  North  Korea, 
two  sister  ships  struck  mines  and  sank.  One  year  later,  again 
at  Wonsan,  and  again  operating  under  enemy  fire,  she  suf- 
fered 3 shell  hits,  29  October,  which  necessitated  a brief 
retirement  to  Japan.  Upon  return,  her  continuing  aggressive 
spirit  in  seeking  out  and  firing  on  enemy  targets  ashore  and  a 
record  breaking  performance  in  mine  destruction  earned  medals 
and  promotions  for  members  of  the  ship’s  company.  Her 
sterling  performance  continued  until  negotiations  produced 
a truce  27  July  1953. 

Osprey,  redesignated  MSC(O),  7 February  1955,  was  des- 
tined to  conclude  her  career  in  the  Far  East.  Loaned  to  the 
Japanese  Maritime  Self  Defense  Force,  22  March  1955,  she 
served  as  Yakushima  (YTE-10)  until  1969.  Declared  surplus 
to  the  needs  of  both  the  Japanese  and  United  States  navies 
she  was  .struck  from  the  Navy  List  15  June  1969. 

Osprey,  as  YMS-422,  received  2 battle  stars  for  post-World 
War  II  operations,  and,  as  AMS-28,  10  battle  stars  for  Korean 
service. 

Osprey  II 

A former  name  retained. 

(SP-928;  t.  44;  1.  80';  b.  14';  dr.  4';  s.  12  k.;  a.  1 1-pdr.,  2 mg.) 

Osprey  II,  a motor  boat  built  by  William  Whittlesey,  New 
York,  was  acquired  by  the  Navy  from  C.  R.  Runyon  10  August 
1917  and  commissioned  5 November  1917,  Chief  Boatswain’s 
Mate  A.  V.  Walters  in  command. 

Operating  in  the  3rd  Naval  District,  New  York  during 
World  War  I,  Osprey  II  based  operations  in  Marine  Basin 
and  in  New  York  Harbor  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  war. 
After  decommissioning  at  Seabury’s,  Morris  Heights,  N.  Y., 
she  was  returned  to  her  owner  26  December  1918. 
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Ossahinta 

Principal  chief  of  the  Onondaga  Indians  from  1830  until 
1846,  often  referred  to  as  “Captain  Frost,”  was  known  for 
his  high  character  and  eloquent  speech. 

(YTB-278:  dp.  397;  1.  110';  b.  27';  dr.  11'4'';  s.  13  k.;  cpl.  12; 
cl.  Cahto) 

Ossahinta  (YTB-278),  ex-YT-278,  was  built  by  Luders 
Marine  Construction  Co.,  Stamford,  Conn.,  in  1943;  completed 
19  July  1944;  and  immediately  assigned  duties  in  the  12th 
Naval  District. 

Her  first  Fleet  assignment  took  her  to  San  Francisco,  where 
she  ably  provided  the  vast  array  of  services  appropriate  to 
tugs.  Ossahinta  remained  active  until  December  1960,  when 
she  was  struck  from  the  Navy  List  and  sold. 

Ossipee 

A river  in  eastern  New  Hampshire  and  southwestern  Maine 
flowing  from  Ossipee  Lake  and  emptying  into  Saco  River. 

(Sc  Sip:  t.  1,240;  1.  207';  b.  38';  dph.  16'10'';  dr.  16';  s.  10  k.; 

cpl.  141;  a.  1 100-pdr.  p.r.;  1 11''  D.sb.;  3 30-pdr.  d.r.; 

6 32-pdrs.;  1 heavy  12-pdr.  sb.;  1 12-pdr.  r.) 

I 

The  first  Ossipee,  a wooden,  screw  sloop  of  war,  was  laid 
down  in  June  1861  by  the  Portsmouth  Navy  Yard,  Ports- 
mouth, N.  H.;  launched  16  November  1861;  sponsored  by  Mrs. 
McFarland,  wife  of  the  editor  of  the  Concord  Statesman] 
and  commissioned  6 November  1862  Lt.  Comdr.  Robert  Boyd 
in  command. 

Ten  days  later  Capt.  John  P.  Gillis  took  command  of  the 
ship  and  she  got  underway  for  Hampton  Roads  to  join  the 
North  Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron  in  which  she  served 
until  departing  Newport  News,  Va.,  18  May  1863  to  join  the 
West  Gulf  Blockading  Squadron  off  Mobile,  Ala.  She  cap- 
tured schooner  Helena  there  30  June  and  with  Kennebec 
seized  steamers  James  Battle  and  William  Bagley  in  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  18  July.  The  former,  “the  finest  packet  on  the 
Alabama  River  . . . altered  to  suit  her  for  a blockade  runner,” 
was  laden  with  cotton  and  rosin  while  the  latter  carried  cot- 
ton which  they  hoped  to  sell  abroad. 

In  September  Ossipee  steamed  to  the  coast  of  Texas  for 
blockade  duty  until  returning  to  station  off  Mobile  in  mid 
March  1864  as  Admiral  Farragut  built  up  his  forces  for  the 
invasion  of  Mobile  Bay.  On  5 August,  with  Itasco  alongside, 
she  passed  the  forts  and  entered  Mobile  Bay  with  Farragut 
and  participated  in  the  ensuing  naval  battle,  playing  a large 
role  in  the  struggle  with  Tennessee  which  finally  forced  the 
well  fought,  heavy  southern  ironclad  ram  to  surrender. 

In  September  Ossipee  returned  to  blockade  duty  off  the 
Texas  coast  and,  but  for  repairs  at  Pensacola  late  in  1864, 
served  there  until  moving  to  New  Orleans  in  April  1865.  She 
was  one  of  the  Federal  ships  to  pursue  CSS  Welh  during  the 
Confederate  steamer’s  daring  attempt  to  race  down  the  Missis- 
sippi and  escape  to  sea. 

Following  duty  off  Mobile,  Ossipee  sailed  North  late  in 
June  and  decommissioned  at  Philadelphia  3 July. 

Recommissioned  27  October  1866,  Capt.  George  F.  Emmons 
in  command,  Ossipee  served  in  the  north  Pacific  protecting 
American  interests  along  the  coasts  of  Mexico  and  Central 
America.  She  departed  San  Francisco  27  September  1867  for 
Sitka,  Alaska,  carrying  Russian  Commissioners  for  the  cere- 
mony transferring  that  valuable  and  strategic  territory  to  the 
United  States  18  October. 

After  serving  in  the  Pacific  into  spring  1872,  Ossipee  headed 
home  6 June,  arrived  New  York  18  November,  and  decom- 
missioned there  on  the  30th. 

Recommissioned  10  October  1873,  the  veteran  sloop  of 
war  served  in  the  North  Atlantic.  She  departed  Key  West  15 
December  for  Tortugas  to  await  filibustering  steamer  Virginius 
which  had  been  seized  on  the  high  seas  by  Spanish  cruiser 
Tornado  under  fraudulent  American  registery.  To  help  ease 
tension  caused  by  the  incident,  Spain  had  turned  the  prize 
over  to  the  United  States,  represented  by  Obtain  Whiting, 
commander  of  Despatch  at  Bahia  Honda,  Cuba.  Despatch 
took  Virginius  to  Tortugas.  Ossipee  departed  Tortugas  19 


December  towing  Virginius  north,  but  the  notorious  prize 
foundered  off  Cape  Hatteras  a week  later.  Ossipee  continued 
operations  in  the  North  Atlantic  until  decommissioning  at 
Boston  25  May  1878. 

Recommissioned  28  January  1884,  Ossipee  departed  Hamp- 
ton Roads  30  April  for  the  Far  East  via  Gibraltar  and  the 
Suez  Canal  and  served  on  the  Asiatic  station  until  returning 
to  New  York  15  February  1887.  She  then  served  along  the 
Atlantic  coast  and  in  the  West  Indies  until  decommissioning 
at  Norfolk  12  November  1889.  She  was  sold  there  25  March 
1891  to  Herbert  H.  Ives. 


(WPG-50:  dp.  908;  1.  165'  10”;  b.  32';  dr.  11'  9”;  s.  13  k.; 
cpl.  60;  a.  4 3”) 

Ossipee,  built  by  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  and  Drydock 
Corporation,  Newport  News,  Va.,  as  a cruising  cutter,  was 
launched  in  1915.  Accepted  by  the  Government  10  July,  she 
commissioned  28  July.  She  arrived  Portland,  Me.  17  August 
and  commenced  coastal  patrol  and  rescue  operations  in  a 
cruising  district  from  Eastport,  Me.  to  Cape  Ann,  Mass. 

Transferred  to  the  Navy  by  Executive  Order  of  6 April 
1917,  she  was  assigned  to  Squadron  Two,  Division  Six,  Atlantic 
Patrol  Forces.  She  arrived  Gibraltar  30  August  and  assumed 
convoy  escort  duty  between  Gibraltar  and  Great  Britain. 
She  also  took  part  in  anti-submarine  operations  in  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea.  The  cutter  cruised  in  the  war  zone  from  23 
August  1917  until  11  November  1918,  during  which  time  she 
assisted  in  the  escort  of  596  merchant  ships,  only  five  of  which 
were  lost  to  submarine  action. 

Ossipee  returned  to  the  Treasury  Department  in  accord- 
ance with  Executive  Order  of  28  August  1919.  Upon  return  to 
the  U.  S.,  she  resumed  patrol  and  rescue  operations  out  of 
Portland,  Me.  She  also  helped  to  reinaugurate  the  cruises  of 
the  International  Ice  Patrol  in  the  winter  of  1920-21.  During 
the  effective  life  of  the  18th  Amendment  the  cutter  was  called 
upon  to  serve  as  an  occasional  unit  of  the  Coast  Guard’s 
seagoing  force  that  battled  the  rum-runners. 

She  continued  coastal  patrol,  rescue,  and  navigational  aid 
service  operations  out  of  Portland,  Me.  through  1935.  Trans- 
ferred to  Great  Lakes  duty  in  1936,  she  was  assigned  to  Sault 
Ste.  Marie,  Mich.  By  the  time  of  her  second  transfer  to  the 
Navy  1 November  1941,  she  was  carried  on  the  Coast  Guard 
Register  as  a miscellaneous  cutter.  Her  wartime  operations 
consisted  of  Lake  Erie  patrols  out  of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Ossipee  decommissioned  12  June  1945  and  was  sold  18 
September  1946  to  Harold  H.  Neff  of  East  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Ostara 

An  astronomical  body. 

(AKA-33:  dp.  7,080;  1.  426';  b.  58';  dr.  16';  s.  17  k.;  cpl.  303; 
a.  1 5”;  cl.  Artemis]  T.  S4-SE2-BE1) 

Ostara  (AKA-33)  was  laid  down  13  October  1944  by  Walsh- 
Kaiser  Co.,  Inc.,  Providence,  R.  I.  under  a Maritirpe  Com- 
mission Contract;  launched  21  December  1944;  sponsored  by 
Ensign  Rene  Vandersloot,  Navy  Nurse;  commissioned  31 
January  1945,  Lt.  Comdr.  Alfred  St.  Martin,  USNR,  in 
command. 

On  3 February  Ostara  was  underway  for  the  Boston  Navy 
Yard  with  a pre-commissioning  crew  of  Polana  (AKA-35), 
her  sister  ship,  aboard  for  training.  After  a shakedown  cruise 
in  the  Chesapeake  Bay  she  left  the  Norfolk  area  and  proceeded, 
via  the  Panama  Canal,  to  Pearl  Harbor,  where  she  arrived  23 
March.  After  discharging  cargo  she  left  Pearl  Harbor  for  San 
Francisco,  steaming  independently. 

On  15  April  the  ship  left  San  Francisco  and  returned  to 
Hawaii.  Unloading  and  loading  completed,  she  left  Pearl 
Harbor  27  May  for  Eniwetok,  Marshall  Islands,  arriving  4 
June.  The  next  day  Ostara  was  underway  for  Saipan,  Marianas 
Islands.  Upon  arrival  9 June,  troops  were  discharged  and  un- 
loading of  cargo  commenced.  The  ship  then  returned  to  the 
United  States  reaching  San  Diego  3 July. 

Loading  cargo  once  more,  Ostara  left  San  Diego  for  Pearl  Har- 
bor 17  July.  On  28  July  she  was  once  more  underway  for  Eni- 
wetok, where  she  arrived  6 August,  fueled,  and  was  underway 
for  Guam  7 August.  Upon  arrival  at  Guam  passengers  and 
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cargo  were  discharged  and  the  ship  proceeded  to  Saipan, 
where  she  underwent  emergency  hull  repairs. 

Ostara  next  touched  at  the  Philippine  Islands,  arriving  at 
San  Pedro  Bay,  Leyte,  24  August,  and  at  Manila,  Luzon, 
31  August  where  cargo  was  taken  on,  as  well  as  a portion  of 
the  43rd  Army  Division  for  transportation  to  Japan.  On  13 
September  Ostara  moored  at  Yokohama  Docks.  While  at 
Yokohama  she  safely  rode  out  a typhoon  which  caused  great 
damage  in  other  areas. 

Returning  to  Guam  23  September  Ostara  moved  to  Saipan 
and  then  departed,  with  units  of  the  6th  Marine  Division 
aboard,  for  Tsingtao,  China.  On  11  October  the  ship  arrived 
at  Tsingtao  and  details  of  Chinese  coolies  commenced  unload- 
ing operations. 

Ostara  arrived  Manila  Bay  23  October.  On  1 November  she 
left  Manila  for  Haiphong,  French  Indo  China,  and  after  ar- 
riving embarked  928  enlisted  men  and  54  officers  of  the  52nd 
Chinese  army  for  transportation  to  Chingwangtao,  China. 
Three  Chinese  enlisted  men  died  aboard  of  disease  during  the 
trip,  despite  all  sanitary  precautions. 

On  27  November  Ostara  anchored  in  Buckner  Bay,  Okinawa. 
Two  days  later  she  departed  for  San  Diego,  the  Panama  Canal, 
and  arrived  Norfolk,  Va.,  23  January  1946.  Here  preparations 
for  the  decommissioning  of  the  ship  were  begun.  Decom- 
missioning was  completed  1 March  1946.  Ostara  was  stricken 
from  the  list  of  naval  vessels  17  April  1946.  On  26  June  1946 
Ostara  was  transferred  to  the  War  Shipping  Administration 
for  disposal  at  Norfolk. 

Osterhaus 

Born  15  June  1851  at  Belleville,  111.,  Hugo  Osterhaus  was 
appointed  a Midshipman  22  September  1865  and  received  his 
commission  as  an  Ensign  13  July  1871.  He  was  commissioned 
a Master,  12  February  1874;  a Lieutenant  13  March  1880; 
a Lieutenant  Commander  3 March  1899;  a Commander  2 
July  1901;  a Captain  19  February  1906;  a Rear  Admiral  4 
December  1909  and  was  placed  on  the  retired  list  15  June 
1913.  He  was  recalled  to  active  duty  during  World  War 


I serving  from  11  April  1917  until  1 November  1920  when 
he  was  relieved  of  active  duty  and  returned  home.  His  flag 
commands  included  the  Second  Division,  Atlantic  Fleet; 
the  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard;  the  12th  Naval  District;  and  the 
Atlantic  Fleet.  During  World  War  I he  received  the  Navy 
Cross  for  services  in  the  Office  of  Naval  Districts.  He  died  11 
June  1927  at  Castle  Point,  New  York. 

(DE-164;  dp.  1,240;  1.  306';  b.  36'  8";  dr.  8'  9";  s.  21  k.; 

cpl.  186;  a.  3 3",  3 21"  tt.,  8 dcp.,  1 dcp.  (hh.),  2 dct.; 
cl.  Cannon). 

Osterhaus  (DE-164)  was  laid  down  11  November  1942  by 
the  Federal  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Port  Newark, 
N.  J.;  launched  18  April  1943  sponsored  by  Miss  Helen  Oster- 
haus; commissioned  12  June  1943,  Comdr.  Rowland  H.  Groff, 
USNR,  in  command. 

After  shakedown  training  out  of  Port  Royal,  Great  Sound, 
Bermuda,  Osterhaus  departed  New  York  21  August  1943  for 
Espiritu  Santo,  New  Hebrides  Islands.  Departing  on  3 October 
she  made  repeated  escort  missions  from  the  New  Hebrides 
and  New  Caledonia  advanced  bases  to  the  various  fighting 
fronts  of  the  Solomons. 

As  Osterhaus  patrolled  off  the  beach  at  Kola  Point,  Guadal- 
canal, in  the  early  morning  darkness  of  11  October,  two 
Japanese  planes  came  in  low  from  the  beach  for  a sneak  attack 
that  resulted  in  damaging  torpedo  hits  on  the  SS  George  Bliss 
and  SS  John  H.  Couch.  The  latter  ship  burst  into  flames  and 
was  closed  by  Betas  (DE-10)  and  Osterhaus.  For  the  next  two 
days  the  two  destroyer  escorts  sent  fire  and  rescue  parties  on 
board  the  merchant  ship,  finally  succeeding  in  quelling  the 
flames  and  salvaging  ammunition,  ordnance  equipment  and 
engineering  tools. 

In  the  following  months,  Osterhaus  escorted  troop  and  supply 
ships  from  advanced  bases  to  Guadalcanal  and  Bougainville 
Island  in  the  Solomons  with  intervals  of  antisubmarine  sector 
patrols  that  took  her  as  far  from  Guadalcanal  as  the  Fiji 
Islands.  After  amphibious  warfare  landing  rehearsals  in  prepa- 
ration for  the  invasion  assaults  on  the  Marianas  Islands, 


USS  Osterhaus  (DE-164),  August  1943. 
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Osterhaus  set  course  from  Guadalcanal  12  June  1944  as  a part 
of  the  screen  for  transports  carrying  garrison  troops  to  Eni- 
wetok  in  the  Marshall  Islands.  Arriving  18  June,  she  passed 
out  to  sea  the  following  day  for  a logistic  support  area  to  the 
east  of  Saipan  where  she  found  no  sign  of  enemy  submarine 
activity  as  she  guarded  oilers  and  other  logistic  ships  re- 
plenishing the  American  invasion  fleet. 

On  23  July  Osterhaus  departed  Eniwetok  in  the  screen  of  a 
troop  convoy  that  landed  troops  on  Guam  from  the  sea  on 
29  July.  The  following  day  the  transports  entered  Agat  Bay 
where  Osterhaus  witnessed  concentrated  dive  and  level  bomb- 
ing by  American  aircraft  on  Orote  Peninsula  and  the  effective 
heavy  shelling  by  U.  S.  warships.  On  the  evening  of  30  July 
she  sailed  with  her  Escort  Division  Eleven  to  safeguard  a 
task  unit  of  transports  returning  to  Eniwetok. 

OsierhcLUs  departed  Eniwetok  on  20  August  to  base  her 
operations  from  Seeadler  Harbor,  Manus,  Admiralty  Islands. 
The  flagship  of  Escort  Division  Eleven,  she  departed  Manus 
on  6 September  to  help  guard  three  escort  carriers  and  a 
number  of  fleet  oilers  to  ocean  rendezvous  with  the  Fast  Carrier 
Task  Forces.  The  logistic  area  was  reached  on  1 1 September 
and  the  escort  carriers  transferred  replacement  aircraft  and 
aircraft  parts  to  the  heavy  attack  aircraft  carriers  while  fleet 
oilers  and  other  logistic  ships  replenished  the  Fast  Carrier 
Striking  Force  preparing  for  the  liberation  of  the  Western 
Caroline  and  Philippine  Islands. 

The  duty  of  protecting  logistic  ships  operating  from  Seead- 
ler Harbor  in  support  of  the  Philippine  Campaign  continued 
until  20  November  when  Osterhaus  left  that  port  astern  for  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  and  the  west  coa-st  of  the  United  States. 
She  arrived  in  San  Francisco  Bay  13  December  for  overhaul 
in  the  Terminal  Island  Shipyard,  San  Pedro,  Calif. 

Osterhaus  returned  to  Pearl  Harbor  23  April  1945  and  as- 
sisted in  guarding  a convoy  of  transports  and  merchant  ships 
bound  by  way  of  the  Marshall  Islands  to  Ulithi,  Caroline 
Islands.  She  reached  Ulithi  with  the  transports  9 June  and 
spent  the  remainder  of  the  war  in  escort  duty  between  that 
island,  the  Marianas,  and  the  Marshalls.  She  departed  Kwa- 
jalein  Lagoon  16  September  bound  with  Escort  Division 
Eleven  for  Pearl  Harbor,  San  Diego,  the  Panama  Canal,  and 
New  York  City  where  she  received  Navy  Day  visitors  on 
27  October. 

Osterhaus  arrived  in  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  29  November,  shift- 
ing the  following  day  to  Green  Cove  Springs  Anchorage  for 
inactivation.  She  was  decommissioned  there  26  June  1946 
and  remains  in  reserve  status  in  1970. 

Osterhaus  received  three  battle  stars  for  service  in  World 
War  II. 

Ostfriesland 

A German  province  bordering  on  the  Netherlands  and  the 
North  Sea. 

(BB:  dp.  24,500  (f.);  1.  546';  b.  93'3";  dr.  29'6";  s.  21  k.; 
cpl.  1150;  a.  12  12",  14  5.9",  6 19.7"  tt.) 

Ostfriesland,  a German  battleship  built  at  Wilhelmshaven, 
Germany  in  1908;  launched  in  September  1909;  commissioned 
in  the  Imperial  German  Navy  in  May  1911;  surrendered  to  the 
Allies  following  World  War  I;  was  taken  over  by  the  U.  S. 
Navy  and  commissioned  7 April  1920  at  Rosyth,  Scotland, 
Capt.  J.  F.  Hellweg  in  command. 

Though  in  need  of  repairs,  the  ship  managed  to  sail  to  New 
York  where  she  decommissioned  20  September  1920.  Ost- 
friesland, with  several  other  ex-German  warships,  became 
targets  for  a demonstration  of  air  power.  Bombed  by  Army 
planes  from  Langley  Field  in  Va.,  she  was  sunk  21  July  1921 
about  60  miles  off  the  Viriginia  Capes. 

Ostrich 

A swift-footed  two-toed  flightless  ratite  bird  with  valuable 
wing  and  tail  plumes  that  is  the  largest  of  existing  birds  and 
weighs  300  pounds. 

I 

(SP-1249;  1.  35';  b.  5'3";  dr.  2'8";  cpl.  2) 

Ostrich  was  built  by  Elco  Co.,  Bayonne,  N.  J.  in  1909  for 
Mr.  Nathan  Strauss,  Jr.;  acquired  on  loan  20  July  1917  and 
placed  in  service  25  October  1917. 


Attached  to  the  3rd  Naval  District  throughout  the  war. 
Ostrich  was  decommissioned  and  returned  to  her  owner  23 
December  1918. 

II 

(AMc-51;  dp.  213;  1.  97'1";  b.  21';  dr.  9';  s.  10  k.;  cpl.  7; 
a.  2 .30  cal.  mg.;  cl.  Accentor) 

The  second  Ostrich  was  laid  down  6 February  1941,  by  the 
Herreschoff  Mfr.  Co.  Bristol,  R.  I.;  launched  29  March  1941 
and  placed  in  service  14  July  1941. 

After  completion  of  fitting  out.  Ostrich  departed  Boston  29 
July  and  sailed  for  Hampton  Roads  where  she  arrived  31 
July,  and  reported  to  Commandant,  5th  Naval  District  for 
type  training  at  Yorktown,  Va.  She  was  then  attached  to  an 
Inshore  Patrol  Squadron  and  remained  in  this  capacity  until 
late  November,  when  in  company  with  Courlan  (AMc-44)  and 
Develin  (AMc-45),  she  sailed  to  New  Orleans,  arriving  5 
December  and  reporting  to  Commandant  8th  Naval  District. 
She  operated  out  of  New  Orleans  for  the  remainder  of  the  war 
and  until  placed  out  of  service  on  27  December  1945  at  Nor- 
folk. She  was  struck  from  the  Naval  Vessel  Register  21  Jan- 
uary 1946  and  transferred  to  the  Maritime  Commission  on 
21  March  1947  for  disposal. 

III 

(YMS^30;  dp.  290;  1.  136';  b.  24 '6";  dr.  6';  s.  12  k.;  a.  1 3", 
2 20mm;  cpl.  50;  cl.  YMS-135) 

The  third  Ostrich  was  laid  down  10  November  1943  as 
YMS-JfSO  by  the  Tacoma  Boat  Building  Co.;  launched  23 
March  1944;  and  commissioned  10  October,  Lt.  R.  G.  Bates  in 
command. 

After  shakedown,  she  sailed  for  Pearl  Harbor  19  December 
as  part  of  a screen  for  a small  convoy.  She  arrived  28  Decem- 
ber and  sailed  4 January  1945,  escorting  a convoy  to  Eni- 
wetok. She  then  sailed  to  Ulithi  arriving  5 Feb.  She  remained 
in  the  area  until  departing  14  June  for  Okinawa  to  engage  in 
Minesweeping  operations.  YMS-4S0  remained  there  until  8 
September,  when  she  departed  for  Japan.  Arriving  at  Waka- 
yama, she  remained  in  Japanese  homewaters,  clearing  Jap- 
anese harbors  and  waters  of  mines,  until  16  February  1946, 
when  she  sailed  for  home.  She  arrived  at  San  Pedro,  Calif.  2 
April  and  shortly  after  departed  for  Charleston,  S.  C.  arriv- 
ing 3 July.  There  YMS-4SO  was  immobilized  and  placed  in 
reduced  commission  due  to  a lack  of  personnel.  On  10  Decem- 
ber, YMS-4SO  was  once  again  placed  in  full  commission  and 
began  training  operations  along  the  Southern  Atlantic  Coast. 
On  18  February  1947,  YMS-430  was  named  Ostrich  and  re- 
designated AMS-29.  Ostrich,  in  company  with  other  sister 
ships,  continued  her  operations  along  the  Atlantic  coast  going 
as  far  north  as  Labrador  and  south  as  Florida,  making  fre- 
quent port  calls.  On  7 February  1955,  Ostrich  was  redesignated 
MSCO-29.  Besides  participating  in  several  minesweeping 
training  exercises.  Ostrich  also  performed  hydrographic  work 
on  occasion.  Ostrich  continued  in  this  capacity  until  Decem- 
ber 1957,  when  she  proceeded  to  Green  Cove  Springs,  Fla., 
where  she  was  decommissioned  in  January  1958.  Struck  from 
the  U.  S.  Naval  Vessel  Register  1 November  1959,  Ostrich 
was  sold  for  scrap  early  the  next  year. 

Oswald 

Harvey  Emerson  Oswald,  born  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  11 
September  1918,  enlisted  in  the  Naval  Reserve  in  April  1938. 
Discharged  from  the  reserve  at  his  own  request  3 August  1939, 
he  enlisted  in  the  U.  S.  Navy  the  same  day.  Assigned  the 
following  December  to  William  B.  Preston,  he  was  killed 
when  that  ship  came  under  Japanese  aerial  attack  at  Darwin, 
Australia,  19  February  1942.  For  his  prompt  and  courageous 
manning  of  a .50  caliber  PBY  airplane  machine  gun,  he  was 
posthumously  awarded  the  Silver  Star. 


The  name  Oswald  was  assigned  to  DE-71  on  23  February 
1943,  but  was  reassigned  to  DE-767  after  DE-71  was  de- 
signated to  be  turned  over  to  the  United  Kingdom  under  the 
terms  of  Lend  Lease.  Transferred  to  the  Royal  Navy  29 
September  1943,  DE-71  served  the  British  war  effort  as 
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Affleck  (K-462).  At  the  end  of  World  War  II  she  was  returned 
to  the  US  Navy  in  Britain,  where  she  was  sold  on  24  January 
1947  and  into  1970  serves  as  the  Mercantile  hulk  Noslra 
Senora  de  la  Luz. 

I 

(DE-767:  dp.  1,240;  1.  306';  b.  36'8";  dr.  11'8";  s.  21  k.; 

cpl.  186;  a.  3 3",  6 40mm.,  10  20mm.,  2 dct,  8 dcp.,  1 dcp. 
(hh.);  cl.  Cannon) 

Oswald  (DE-767)  was  laid  down  1 April  1943  at  the  Tampa 
Shipbuilding  Co.,  Tampa,  Fla.;  launched  25  April  1944; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  Zola  F.  Oswald,  mother  of  Harvey  E. 
Oswald,  MM2/c;  and  commissioned  12  June  1944,  Lt.  Edward 
L.  Patton,  USNR,  in  command. 

Following  a Bermuda  shakedown,  Oswald  sailed  north  to 
Boston,  thence  to  New  York  where  she  reported  for  duty 
with  CortDiv  22  in  TG  21.5.  On  19  August  she  sailed  with  CtJ 
36  on  her  first  transatlantic  convoy  escort  mission.  Off 
Northern  Ireland,  on  the  30th,  she  hunted  unsuccessfully  for 
an  enemy  submarine  after  the  loss  of  the  tanker  SS  Jack- 
sonville. Rejoining  the  convoy,  the  escort  vessel  saw  the  re- 
mainder of  her  charges  into  Londonderry  and  on  4 September 
began  the  voyage  back  to  New  York.  During  the  next  8 
months,  she  escorted  ten  additional  convoys  across  the  North 
Atlantic  without  a loss. 

In  June  1945,  her  task  group,  then  designated  61.2,  was 
dissolved  and  Oswald  reported  to  Quonset  Point,  R.  I.,  to 
serve  as  plane  guard  during  carrier  qualification  exercises  on 
Croatan  (CVE-25).  Reassigned  in  August,  she  proceeded  to 
southern  Florida  for  similar  duties  with  Mission  Bay  (CVE- 
59).  In  October,  she  returned  to  New  York,  underwent  pre- 
inactivation overhaul,  and  then  sailed  south  again.  Arriving  at 
Green  Cove  Springs,  Fla.,  9 November,  she  decommissioned 
there  30  April  1946  and  joined  Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet.  Trans- 
ferred to  the  Philadelphia  Reserve  Group  in  1951,  she  has 
remained  in  reserve  into  1970. 

Oswald  A.  Powers 

Oswald  A.  Powers,  born  in  Marine  City,  Mich.,  25  Novem- 
ber 1915,  entered  the  Naval  Reserve  6 November  1940  and 
was  commissioned  Ensign  5 September  1941.  Assigned  to 
Torpedo  Squadron  3,  Ensign  Powers  was  killed  as  he  pressed 
home  an  attack  against  enemy  Japanese  forces,  despite  over- 
whelming fighter  opposition,  during  the  Battle  of  Midway, 
4 June  1942.  For  his  “extraordinary  heroism  as  a pilot,”  he 
was  posthumously  awarded  the  Navy  Cross. 


The  name  Oswald  A.  Powers  was  assigned  to  DE-542,  28 
September  1943.  She  was  laid  down  18  November  1943  at  the 
Navy  Yard,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  launched  17  December  1943, 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  G.  E.  Powers,  mother  of  Ensign  Powers. 
Construction,  however,  was  stopped  before  completion  and 
the  contract  was  cancelled  7 January  1946.  The  hull  was  sold 
for  scrap  2 July  to  John  J.  Duane,  Co.,  Quincy,  Mass. 

Oswegatchie 

An  Iroquois  word  meaning  “at  the  very  outlet.” 

(YTB-515:  dp.  345  (f.);  1.  100';  b.  26';  dr.  9'7'';  s.  12  k.;  cpl. 

10;  cl.  Cholocco) 

Oswegatchie  (YTB-515)  was  laid  down  13  August  1945  by 
Commercial  Iron  Works,  Portland,  Ore.;  launched  24  October 
1945;  and  placed  in  service  28  December  1945. 

In  service  for  only  a little  over  three  months,  Oswegatchie 
operated  briefly  in  the  13th  Naval  District,  then  proceeded 
down  the  west  coast  to  San  Diego  where  she  was  placed  out 
of  service,  in  reserve,  in  March  1946.  A unit  of  the  Re.serve 
Fleet  for  over  a decade  and  a half,  she  was  brought  out  of 
reserve  in  January  1963  and  transferred,  on  lease,  to  the 
government  of  Venezuela.  Redesignated  on  the  Navy  List 
as  YTM-778,  in  March  1966,  Oswegatchie  continues,  into 
1969,  to  serve  the  Venezuelan  Navy  as  Gen.  Jose  Felix  Rivas 
(R-13). 


Otis  W.  Douglas 

A former  name  retained. 

(SP-313;  t.  300;  1.  158';  b.  24';  dr.  8'9'';  s.  12  mph.;  a.  2 

3'',  2 mg.) 

Otis  W.  Douglas,  a motor  freight  boat  built  by  Jackson  & 
Sharpe,  Wilmington,  Del.  in  1912,  was  acquired  by  the  Navy 
from  Douglas  Co.,  Inc.,  Reedville,  Va.  7 April  1917  and  com- 
missioned 10  August  1917  at  Norfolk,  Lt.  Grant  T.  Stephansen 
in  command. 

Immediately  after  commissioning,  Douglas  departed  Norfolk 
for  Brest,  France  to  assume  mine  sweeping  duties  around 
Belle  Isla  and  the  entrance  to  Loire  River.  Her  efforts  aided 
in  keeping  convoy  routes  clear  for  the  safe  passage  of  troop 
ships  and  supply  vessels.  Continuing  these  efforts  until  spring 
1919,  Douglas  worked  until  the  last  mines  were  destroyed. 

She  departed  Brest  for  the  United  States  with  Courtney  and 
other  vessels  27  April  1919.  Although  weather  conditions 
appeared  favorable,  a storm  developed  shortly  after  their 
departure.  The  shins  headed  back  toward  Brest,  but  in  the 
heavy  seas,  Otis  W.  Douglas  began  leaking  badly  and  she 
sank  27  April  1919. 

Otokomi 

(YTB-400:  dp.  345  (f.);  1.  100';  b.  26';  dr.  10';  cpl.  14;  s. 

12  k.;  cl.  Sassaba) 

Otokomi  (YTB-400)  was  laid  down  by  the  Gibbs  Gas 
Engine  Corp.,  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  18  July  1944;  launched  5 
January  1945;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Isobel  M.  Dobson;  and 
placed  in  service  14  May  1945. 

Assigned  to  west  coast  duty,  Otokomi  traversed  the  Carib- 
bean, transited  the  Panama  Canal,  and  traveled  up  the 
Pacific  coast  to  report  for  duty  in  the  11th  Naval  District. 
She  operated  in  the  San  Diego  area  until  ordered  inactivated 
in  March  1946.  From  then  until  reactivation  in  January  1951 
she  remained  out  of  service,  in  reserve  as  a unit  of  the  San 
Diego  Group,  Pacific  Reserve  Fleet.  Following  her  second 
placement  in  service  she  again  reported  for  duty  in  the  11th 
Naval  District,  where  she  has  remained,  redesignated  YTM- 
400  (February  1962),  into  1970. 

0‘Toole 

John  Albert  O’Toole,  born  in  Boston,  16  May  1916,  entered 
the  Naval  Reserve  as  Ensign  7 May  1942.  Assigned  to  Joesph 
Hewes  (AP-50)  following  instruction  at  the  Naval  Reserve 
Midshipmen’s  School  in  Chicago,  he  commanded  a boat 
wave  from  that  transport  during  the  assault  on  Fedhala, 
Morocco,  8 November  1942.  Killed  while  withdrawing  from 
the  beach.  Ensign  O’Toole  was  posthumously  awarded  the 
Navy  Cross  for  “his  great  personal  valor  and  relentless  fight- 
ing spirit  ...”  as  he  led  his  wave  to  the  beach  and  calmly 
directed  the  offloading  of  men  and  materiel,  despite  heavy 
artillery  fire  from  the  enemy. 


DE-274  was  laid  down  as  O’Toole,  20  May  1943,  at  the 
Boston  Navy  Yard.  Transferred  to  the  United  Kingdom,  28 
September  1943,  she  served  the  Royal  Navy  as  HMS  Gardiner 
(K-478)  until  she  was  returned  to  the  US  Navy,  at  Boston,  12 
February  1946.  She  was  subsequently  sold  10  December 
1946  to  Atlas  Steel  & Supply  Co.  Resold  to  Kulky  Steel  and 
Equip.  Co.,  Alliance,  Ohio,  in  1947  she  was  scrapped  in  June. 


DE-327  was  laid  down  as  O’Toole,  14  June  1943,  at  the 
Consolidated  Steel  Corp.,  Orange,  Tex.,  but  was  renamed 
Brister  {q.v.)  when  DE-527  was  named  O’Toole,  23  July  1943. 


I 

(DE-527:  dp.  1,140;  1.  289'5'';  b.  35'!'';  dr.  8'3'';  s.  21  k.; 
cpl.  156;  a.  3 3'',  4 1.1'',  9 20mm.,  2 dct.,  8 dcp.,  1 dcp. 
(hh.) ; cl.  Evarts) 

O’Toole  (DE-527)  was  laid  down  at  the  Boston  Navy  Yard 
25  September  1943;  launched  2 November  1943;  sponsored 
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by  Mrs.  John  A.  O’Toole,  and  commissioned  22  January  1944, 
Lt.  Comdr.  J.  G.  Enzensperger,  Jr.,  in  command. 

Following  shakedown  off  Bermuda,  O’Toole  served  as  a 
training  ship  for  the  Fleet  Sound  School,  Key  West,  Fla.  De- 
tached 15  July,  she  sailed  north  to  Casco  Bay,  thence  pro- 
ceeded south  to  Norfolk  to  escort  Tripoli  (CVE-64)  to  Recife, 
Brazil.  Escorting  Solomons  (CVE-67)  on  the  return  voyage, 
she  arrived  at  Norfolk,  25  August,  and  continued  on  to  New 
York  where  she  joined  CortDiv  80  for  transatlantic  convoy 
duty. 

On  9 September,  O’Toole  stood  out  of  New  York  Harbor 
on  her  first  escort  of  convoy  mission.  Acting  as  communication 
liason  ship  between  CTG  27.5  and  convoy  NY  119,  she 
shepherded  the  small  craft  convoy  to  the  Azores,  thence  to 
Falmouth,  England,  arriving  18  October.  On  8 November  she 
departed  for  Reykjavik  as  escort  to  Abnaki  (ATF-96).  From 
Iceland  she  proceeded  to  Norfolk  and  New  York,  where  she 
rejoined  CortDiv  80.  In  mid-December  the  escort  sailed  with 
convoy  UGS  64  for  North  Africa,  returning  23  January  1945. 
Completing  another  Mediterranean  run  in  Anril,  she  was  en- 
route  home  from  Algeria  when  the  war  in  Europe  ended. 

Arriving  at  New  York  23  May,  she  operated  off  the  New 
England  coast  until  mid-July  when  she  proceeded  to  Miami, 
for  a brief  tour  as  schoolship.  In  September,  she  moved  north, 
reporting  for  inactivation  at  Charleston  on  the  10th.  Decom- 
missioned there  18  October,  she  was  struck  from  the  Navy 
List  1 November,  and  scrapped  in  March  1946. 

Otsego 

Counties  in  Michigan  and  New  York,  and  a town  in  Allegon 
Co.,  in  southwestern  Michigan  13  miles  north  of  Kalamazoo. 

I 

(Sch:  a.  2 guns) 

The  first  Otsego  was  a small  schooner  obtained  on  loan  from 
the  Army  in  1840  for  action  against  the  Seminole  Indians. 
Commanded  by  Pa.ssed  Midshipman  James  S.  Biddle,  she 
operated  in  Florida  waters  in  the  “Mosquito  Fleet”  in  1840 
and  1841.  She  returned  to  the  War  Department  in  1844. 

II 

(SwStr:  t.  974;  1.  205'0";  b.  35'0”;  dph.  11'6";  dr.  9'0“;  s. 

14  k.;  cpl.  145;  a.  2 100-pdr.  P.r.,  2 20-pdr.  P.r.,  4 9“ 
D.sb.,  2 24-pdrs.) 

The  second  Otsego,  a wooden,  double-ended,  side-wheel  gun- 
boat, was  launched  31  March  1863  by  Jacob  A.  & D.  D.  Wes- 
tervelt.  New  York,  N.Y.,  and  apparently  commissioned  in 
the  spring  of  1864,  Comdr.  J.  P.  Bankhead  in  commas  I. 

Assigned  to  the  North  Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron  2 
May  1864,  Otsego  reached  Hampton  Roads  on  the  24th,  and 
got  underway  on  12  June  for  New  Berne,  N.C.  and  served  in 
the  North  Carolina  Sounds  where  she  served  throughout  her 
career,  helping  tighten  the  Union  grip  on  these  strategic 
waters  and  adjoining  territory,  primarily  guarding  the  mouth 
of  the  Roanoke  River  against  an  attack  by  Confederate  iron- 
clad ram  Albemarle.  When  Lt.  Cushing  returned  from  his 
bold  raid  which  destroyed  the  dreaded  Southern  ram  on  the 
night  of  27-28  October,  Otsego,  in  a group  of  Union  ships 
under  Comdr.  Macomb  ascended  the  Roanoke  and  attacked 
Plymouth,  N.C.  forcing  it  to  surrender  after  a bitter  fight,  1 
November.  The  Federal  forces  took  37  prisoners,  22  cannon, 
vast  stores,  200  stands  of  arms,  and  the  hulk  of  sunken  but 
still  important  Albemarle.  For  more  than  a month  thereafter, 
Otsego  performed  reconnaissance  and  mop  up  work  up  the 
Roanoke.  On  9 December  she  struck  two  torpedoes  in  quick 
succession  and  sank  in  that  river  near  Jamesville,  N.C. 


Hydra,  a light  draft  monitor  originally  called  Tunxis  (q.v.), 
was  renamed  Otsego  10  August  1869. 

Ill 

(Str:  dp.  8,755;  1.  370'9";  b.  45'3";  dr.  25';  s.  12  k.;  cpl.  203) 

Otsego,  formerly  Prim  Eitel  Friedrich,  was  built  in  1901 
by  Reiherstieg  Schiffswerfte  und  Maschinenfabrik,  Hamburg, 


Germany  for  the  Hamburg- American  Packet  Steamship  Co. ; 
was  transferred  to  the  Navy  from  USSB  7 February  1919; 
and  commissioned  as  Otsego  (No.  1628)  the  same  day  at  New 
York,  Lt.  Comdr.  Henry  Fletcher  Long,  USNRF,  in 
command. 

Otsego  was  assigned  to  the  Newport  News  Division  of  the 
Cruiser-Transport  Force  and  completed  four  round-trip 
voyages  to  France  between  10  March  and  28  August  1919.  On 
her  first  crossing  she  carried  hay  and  automobile  parts  to 
Verdon  and  returned  1,036  officers  and  men  of  the  19th,  20th, 
30th,  35th,  36th,  and  45th  Balloon  Companies  to  New  York 
18  April.  Otsego  later  conveyed  the  331st  Infantry’s  Head- 
quarters and  Medical  Companies  and  four  Transportation 
Corps  companies  to  New  York.  Altogether  she  transported 
4,217  World  War  I veterans  to  the  U.S. 

Otsego  was  delivered  to  the  USSB  at  New  York  19  Septem- 
ber 1919. 

Ottawa 

The  first  Ottawa  was  named  for  the  Indian  tribe  of  southern 
Ontario  and  Michigan;  the  second  for  counties  in  the  states 
of  Kansas,  Michigan,  Ohio,  and  Oklahoma. 

I 

(Screw  Gunboat;  dp.  691;  1.  158'4";  b.  28';  dr.  9'2'';  s.  11  k.; 

a.  1 11''  Dahlgren,  S.B.,  1 20-pdr.  Parrott  Rifle,  2 24- 
pdrs.) 

The  first  Ottawa’s  wooden  hull  was  built  by  J.  A.  Westervelt 
and  her  engines  by  the  Novelty  Iron  Works  of  New  York. 
She  was  commissioned  at  the  New  York  Navy  Yard  7 October 
1861,  Lieutenant  Thomas  H.  Stevens  in  command. 

Ottawa,  a “ninety  day  gunboat,”  sailed  a few  days  later  to 
join  the  South  Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron  for  service  in 
the  waters  of  the  Carolinas,  Georgia,  and  Florida.  During  the 
Civil  War  she  participated  in  nineteen  operations  against 
ships  and  shore  installations  from  Hilton  Head,  S.C.,  to  the 
St.  John’s  River  in  Florida.  These  included  capture  of  Forts 
Walker  and  Beauregard,  Port  Royal  Sound,  S.C.,  7 November; 
covering  the  landing  of  U.S.  troops  at  Warsaw  Sound,  Ga.,  26 
January  1862;  capture  of  Fernandina,  Fla.,  4 March;  attacks 
on  Fort  Wagner,  Charleston  Harbor,  S.C.,  from  18  July  1863 
to  18  August  and  on  the  Confederate  batteries  on  Morris 
Island  from  31  July  to  20  August. 

Ottawa  also  assisted  the  U.S.  Army  in  the  occupation  of 
Bull’s  Bay,  S.C.,  11  February  1865.  Other  engagements  took 
place  with  the  batteries  at  Brown’s  Landing,  St.  John’s  River, 
Fla.,  and  at  Palatka,  Fla. 

Ottawa  returned  north  and  was  decommissioned  12  August 
1865  at  the  New  York  Navy  Yard  where  she  was  sold  at 
auction  on  25  October  for  $13,200. 

II 

(AKA-101:  dp.  14,160;  1.  4.59';  b.  63';  dr.  25'9'';  s.  17  k.;  cpl. 

425;  a.  1 5";  cl.  Andromeda). 

The  second  Ottawa  (AKA-101)  was  laid  down  5 October 
1944  under  a Maritime  Commission  Contract  by  Carolina 
Shipbuilding  Co.,  Wilmington,  N.C. ; launched  29  November 
1944;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  William  S.  Pritchard;  acquired  and 
commis.sioned  8 February  1945,  Lt.  Comdr.  Jackson  Mizell, 
USNR,  in  command. 

Ottawa  was  active  in  the  closing  phases  of  the  war  in  the 
Pacific.  After  outfitting  at  Charleston,  S.C.,  and  shakedown 
out  of  Norfolk,  Va.,  she  sailed  11  March  1945,  arriving  Pearl 
Harbor  with  Navy  cargo  1 April.  She  departed  on  21  April 
for  West  Coast  ports  to  load  explosives  and  construction 
equipment,  returning  to  Pearl  Harbor  23  May. 

After  proceeding  alone  from  Pearl  Harbor  to  Eniwetok, 
Marshalls,  and  Ulithi,  Carolines,  Ottawa  departed  Ulithi  in 
convoy  27  June  bound  for  Okinawa.  Completing  discharge  of 
cargo  12  July  she  sailed  via  Ulithi  and  Manus  arriving  Espiritu 
Santo,  28  July  to  load  Army  and  Navy  vehicles  for  Guam 
and  Saipan.  She  departed  Espiritu  Santo  8 August  and  ar- 
rived Apra  Harbor  Guam,  Marianas,  15  August.  After  dis- 
charging cargo  at  Guam,  she  proceeded  to  Saipan  and  com- 
pleted discharge  of  cargo  28  August. 

Ten  days  later  Ottawa  loaded  the  Second  Marines  and  equip- 
ment and  departed  Saipan  18  September  for  Nagasaki  and 
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the  occupation  of  Japan.  After  disembarking  the  Marines 
and  gear  at  Nagasaki,  Japan,  she  proceeded  to  the  Philippines 
arriving  Lingayen  Gulf  12  October.  Loading  Sixth  Army 
troops  and  equipment  for  Nagoya,  Japan,  she  sailed  23  Octo- 
ber arriving  Nagoya  28  October. 

After  unloading,  Ottawa  embarked  Army  and  Navy  pas- 
sengers for  transportation  to  the  U.S.  departing  11  November 
via  Lingayen  Gulf,  Subic,  and  Pearl  Harbor  for  San  Francisco. 

Ottawa  reported  to  Commander  Fifth  Naval  District, 
Norfolk,  for  decommissioning  7 March  1946,  was  decom- 
missioned 10  January  1947,  returned  to  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission, 28  January,  and  stricken  from  the  Navy  List  14 
March  1947. 

Otter 

The  first  Otter  was  named  after  the  animal,  an  aquatic  fish- 
eating mammal  related  to  the  weasel  and  mink,  with  webbed 
and  clawed  feet  and  dark  brown  fur. 

The  second  Otter  was  named  after  Lt.  B.  V.  Otter.  Born  12 
September  1914  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  Bethel  Veech  Otter 
reported  to  the  Naval  Academy,  Annapolis,  Md.,  as  Midship- 
man from  Kentucky,  12  June  1933.  He  received  his  commis- 
sion as  an  Ensign  3 June  1937  and  served  in  connection  with 
the  fitting  out  of  Yorktown  and  at  the  Submarine  Base,  New 
London,  Conn.,  before  reporting  to  Canopus,  a submarine 
tender,  6 February  1940.  He  was  promoted  to  Lieutenant 
(junior  grade)  3 June  1940  and  to  Lieutenant  2 January  1942. 
He  received  the  Silver  Star  Medal  for  gallantry  in  action  and 
distinguished  service  as  Fire  Control  Officer  of  Canopus  during 
an  attack  by  Japanese  heavy  bombers,  Mariveles  Harbor, 
Bataan,  Philippine  Islands,  5 January  1942.  He  was  killed 
in  action  on  Corregidor,  6 May  1942. 

I 

(YFB-663:  1.  77';  b.  20') 

The  first  Otter  (YFB-663),  a ferryboat,  was  built  in  1906 
by  the  Navy  Yard,  Portsmouth,  N.H.  She  spent  her  naval 
career  at  Charleston,  S.C.  Originally  named  Kite,  her  name 
was  changed  to  Otter  12  October  1920.  She  was  struck  from 
the  Navy  List  3 May  1939. 

II 

(DE-210;  dp.  1,200;  1.  306';  b.  37';  dr.  12'3";  s.  24  k.;  cpl. 

216;  a.  3 3";  3 21"  tt.,  8 dcp.,  1 dcp.  (hh.),  2 dct.;  cl.  Edsall) 

The  second  Otter  was  laid  down  26  July  1943  by  the  Charles- 
ton Navy  Yard;  launched  23  October  1943;  sponsored  by 
Mrs.  William  M.  Otter,  the  mother  of  Lt.  Otter;  commissioned 
21  February  1944,  Lt.  Comdr.  D.  M.  Kerr,  USNR,  in 
command. 

Following  a Bermuda  shakedown.  Otter  joined  the  Atlantic 
Fleet  and  escorted  two  carriers  to  Casablanca,  then,  for  the 
remainder  of  the  year,  she  helped  protect  convoys  shuttling 
from  the  United  States  to  various  Mediterranean  ports. 
Throughout  these  operations  not  a single  ship  was  lost. 

In  December  1944,  Otter  and  three  of  her  sister  ships  formed 
a task  group  to  hunt  and  destroy  German  U-Boats  in  the 
middle  and  north  Atlantic.  On  16  January  194.5,  without 
assistance  from  aircraft,  the  group  located  and  sank  German 
submarine  U-248.  Otter,  after  playing  a crucial  role  in  the 
depth  charge  attack,  proudly  displayed  a sub  silhouette  on 
her  bridge. 

In  April  this  task  group  joined  a large  task  force  of  DE’s 
and  escort  carriers  patrolling  the  shipping  lanes  of  the  North 
Atlantic  and  searching  for  subs.  During  these  operations, 
Davis  (DE-136)  was  torpedoed  and  sunk;  and  while  other 
ships  of  the  group  engaged  and  sank  U-546,  Otter  assisted  in 
the  rescue  of  survivors. 

Upon  the  end  of  the  European  war.  Otter  was  one  of  the 
ships  assigned  to  accept  the  surrender  of  German  subs.  She 
intercepted  a U-boat  east  of  Newfoundland,  put  a boarding 
party  on  board,  and  escorted  the  sub,  the  second  to  sur- 
render, over  a thousand  miles  to  the  East  Coast  of  the  United 
States. 

Otter  then  began  to  refit  for  the  Pacific  War.  The  end  of 
hostilities  changed  plans  and  Otter  was  assigned  to  the  Sub- 
marine Base,  New  London,  Conn.,  to  assist  in  submarine 
training. 


By  directive  dated  January  1947  Otter  was  placed  out  of  com- 
mission, in  reserve,  attached  to  the  U.S.  Atlantic  Reserve 
Fleet  and  berthed  in  Florida. 

Otter  received  one  battle  star  for  service  in  World  War  II. 

Otterstetter 

Born  11  January  1920  at  Moorhead,  Minn.,  Carl  William 
Otterstetter  enlisted  in  the  Navy  as  Apprentice  Seaman  at 
San  Francisco,  Calif.,  18  September  1940.  He  was  advanced 
to  Seaman  Second  Class  18  January  1941  and  transferred  to 
Commander  Patrol  Wing  Two  on  3 April.  He  was  killed  in 
action  during  the  Japanese  attack  at  Pearl  Harbor,  7 Decem- 
ber 1941.  He  received  a citation  for  prompt  and  efficient  action 
and  utter  disregard  of  personal  danger  in  the  effort  to  repel 
the  attack  on  the  Naval  Air  Station,  Kaneohe  Bay,  Oahu. 

(DE-244;  dp.  1,200;  1.  306';  b.  37';  dr.  12'3";  s.  21  k.;  cpl. 

216;  a.  3 3",  3 21"  tt.,  8 dcp,  1 dcp  (hh.),  2 dct.;  cl.  Edsall) 

Otterstetter  was  laid  down  9 November  1942  by  Brown 
Shipbuilding  Co.,  Houston,  Tex.;  launched  19  January  1943; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  Miles  P.  Refo,  Jr. ; commissioned  6 August 
1943,  Lt.  Comdr.  W.  B.  Porter,  in  command. 

Otterstetter  sailed  on  her  shakedown  cruise  along  the  East 
Coast  of  the  United  States  and  on  14  November  joined  a 
convoy  and  steamed  as  escort  from  Norfolk  to  Casablanca, 
French  Morocco.  She  arrived  there  on  2 December  1943  and 
returned  to  New  York  on  Christmas  Day.  She  made  a convoy- 
escort  voyage  to  Casablanca  in  February  1944. 

On  24  May  Otterstetter  made  the  first  of  three  voyages  to 
Argentia,  Newfoundland,  escorting  convoys  enroute  to  the 
United  Kingdom. 

On  16  July  1945  Otterstetter  sailed  for  Pearl  Harbor  via 
Guantanamo  Bay,  Panama  Canal,  and  San  Diego,  Calif. 
After  a brief  training  in  Hawaiian  waters,  she  proceeded  to 
Saipan,  arriving  29  August.  The  following  day  she  sailed  for 
Iwo  Jima,  arriving  on  1 September  1945. 

Otterstetter  remained  at  Iwo  Jima  for  a short  time,  then  sailed 
for  Empire  waters,  arriving  3 November.  She  returned  to  the 
Marianas  Islands  2 December  and  sailed  for  Okinawa  29 
December,  before  steaming  on  to  Tokyo.  She  arrived  at 
Tokyo  on  the  last  day  of  the  year  1945. 

On  4 January  1946  Otterstetter  got  underway  for  Jinsen, 
Korea,  returning  to  Okinawa  14  February.  Otterstetter  arrived 
at  Sasebo,  Japan,  on  29  March  and  at  Shanghai,  China,  on  6 
April.  Two  days  later  she  sailed  for  Pearl  Harbor  via  Okinawa 
and  then  on  to  the  Panama  Canal.  She  transited  the  canal 
and  arrived  at  Charleston  15  May. 

Otterstetter  underwent  a pre-inactivation  overhaul  and  de- 
parted for  Green  Cove  Springs,  Florida,  10  September.  The 
ship  was  placed  out  of  commission  in  reserve  21  September 
and  attached  to  the  Florida  Group,  Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet. 

On  1 June  1951,  Charleston  Naval  Shipyard  commenced 
the  dual  procedure  of  reactivating  Otterstetter  and  converting 
her  from  a destroyer  escort  to  a radar  picket  destroyer  escort. 

Reclassified  DER-244  in  December  1951,  Otterstetter  re- 
commissioned at  Charleston  Naval  Shipyard  6 June  1952, 
Lt.  Comdr.  John  P.  Sullivan  in  command. 

On  19  July  1952  Otterstetter  reported  to  Commander  De- 
stroyer Force,  U.S.  Atlantic  Fleet,  as  a unit  of  Escort  Squad- 
ron Sixteen. 

After  a shakedown  cruise  to  Guantanamo  Bay  she  sailed 
4 December  for  her  first  picket  in  the  contiguous  radar  cover- 
age of  the  Atlantic  Coast,  searching  for  and  reporting  aircarft 
in  her  sectors  of  responsibility.  She  continued  these  duties 
for  the  next  several  years. 

Otterstetter  was  decommissioned  20  June  1960  and  into  1970 
remains  berthed  at  Philadelphia. 

Ottumwa 

Towns  in  Iowa  and  South  Dakota. 

(YTB-761:  dp.  283;  1.  109';  b.  31';  dr.  14';  s.  12  k.;  cpl.  12.; 
cl.  Natick) 

Ottumwa  (YTB-761)  was  laid  down  as  a large  harbor  tug 
in  December  1960;  designated  25  April  1961;  launched  the 
following  month;  and  completed  in  October  1961. 
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First  assigned  duty  in  the  14th  Naval  District,  she  took  up 
and  ably  performed  the  vast  array  of  tasks  appropriate  to 
tugs  at  Pearl  Harbor.  She  continues  active  at  Pearl  Harbor 
into  1970. 

Otus 

The  son  of  Neptune. 

(AS-20:  dp.  3,600;  1.  417'9";  b.  60';  dr.  20'2";  s.  15  k.;  cpl. 

644;  a.  1 5",  4 3") 

Olm  was  laid  down  under  Maritime  Commission  Con- 
tract 3 June  1940  by  the  Federal  Shipbuilding  and  Dry- 
dock  Co.,  Kearny,  N.J. ; launched  as  SS  Fred  Morris  2 
November  1940;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Fred  Allain  Morris; 
acquired  by  the  Navy  1 March  1941 ; and  commissioned  as  Olus 
(AS-20)  19  March  1941,  Comdr.  Joel  Newsom,  in  command. 

Assigned  to  the  Asiatic  Fleet  as  a submarine  tender,  she 
was  anchored  in  Mariveles  Harbor,  Philippine  Islands,  on  7 
December  1941.  On  10  December  1941  she  was  slightly 
damaged  during  the  Japanese  air  raid  on  the  Cavite  Navy 
Yard,  when  several  bombs  landed  near  her  starboard  side. 
Not  wanting  to  risk  one  of  the  few  tenders  in  his  command. 
Admiral  Hart,  Commander  Asiatic  Fleet  ordered  Olus  to  leave 
the  Philippines. 

Departing  10  December  she  arrived  at  Port  Darwin, 
Australia,  28  December.  Remaining  at  Port  Darwin  through 
January  1942,  Otus  steamed  to  Java  and  Trincomalee  Harbor, 
Ceylon,  during  February  and  the  first  part  of  March.  She  re- 
turned to  Australia  10  March,  where  she  tended  submarines 
at  Fremantle  until  departing  for  the  United  States  25  July. 

Arriving  Mare  Island  Naval  Shipyard  24  August,  Otus 
underwent  an  extensive  overhaul  until  23  January  1943.  After 
a brief  stop  at  Pearl  Harbor  she  returned  to  Australia  22 
February  where  she  remained,  steaming  from  port  to  port  as 
the  demand  for  her  services  dictated,  until  1 September. 

From  September  1943  until  December  1944  Otus  served  at 
four  different  sites  in  New  Guinea  furnishing  tender  services 
for  escort  vessels,  minecraft,  and  amphibious  craft  as  well  as 
submarines. 

Departing  Hollandia  Bay  25  December,  Otus  arrived  at 
San  Pedro  Bay,  Leyte  Gulf,  Philippines,  6 January  1945  and 
commenced  providing  routine  upkeep  and  emergency  repairs 
to  the  ships  of  the  Southwest  Pacific  Area.  On  25  June  1945 
her  classification  was  changed  to  ARG-20  (Repair  Ship, 
Internal  Combustion  Engines). 

On  1 December  1945  Otus  left  San  Pedro  Bay  enroute  to 
Portland,  Ore.  Arriving  2 January  1946,  she  was  assigned  the 
duty  of  deactivating  vessels.  She  carried  out  this  work  at 
both  Portland  and  Astoria  until  29  June  1946,  when  she 
steamed  to  Seattle  to  commence  inactivation  overhaul. 

Otus  decommissioned  20  August  1946  and  was  sold  the  fol- 


lowing day.  She  was  struck  from  the  Navy  List  25  September 
1946.  In  1970  she  is  berthed  at  Olympia,  Wash,  with  the 
National  Defense  Reserve  Fleet. 

Otus  received  one  battle  star  for  service  in  World  War  II. 

Ouachita 

A river  in  Arkansas  and  Louisiana,  also  spelled  Washita. 

(SwGbt:  t.  720;  1.  227'6";  b.  38'0";  dr.  7'0";  dph.  7'6";  a.  4 
30-pdr.  Army  P.r.,  1 30  pdr.  Navy  P.r.,  8 24-pdrs.,  1 12 
pdr.  r.) 

Union  gunboats  Manitou  and  Rattler  captured  Confederate 
side  wheel  steamer  Louisville  in  the  Little  Red  River  13  July 
1863.  The  Navy  purchased  the  prize  from  the  Prize  Court 
at  Cairo,  111.,  29  September  1863,  and  commissioned  her  as 
Ouachita  18  January  1864.  Lt.  Comdr.  Byron  Wilson  assumed 
command  1 February. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  Civil  War,  the  gunboat  oper- 
ated in  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries,  especially  the  Red, 
Black,  and  Ouachita  rivers.  She  participated  in  Rear  Admiral 
Porter’s  expedition  up  the  Red  River  to  Alexandria  12  March 
to  22  May  1864.  She  performed  patrol  duty  through  the  end 
of  the  war,  and  again  ascended  the  Red  River  in  May  and 
June  1865  to  receive  the  surrender  of  Confederate  forces. 

Decommissioned  3 July  1865,  Ouachita  was  sold  at  auction 
at  Mound  City,  111.,  25  September  1865  to  Tait,  Able,  and 
Gill. 

Ouachita  County 

A county  in  Arkansas. 

(LST-1071:  dp.  1,625;  1.  328';  b.  50';  dr.  11'2";  s.  12  k.;  cpl. 

112;  a.  8 40mm.,  12  20mm.;  cl.  LST-611) 

LST-1071  was  laid  down  13  February  1945  by  the  Bethle- 
hem-Hingham  Shipyard  Inc.,  Hingham,  Mass.;  launched  14 
March  1945;  and  commissioned  9 April  1945,  Lt.  W.  C. 
Scott  in  command. 

Following  shakedown  in  Chesapeake  Bay,  LST-1071 
steamed  north  to  New  York  where  she  took  on  pontoon  gear, 
LCT  sections  and  LCT  personnel.  On  27  May  1945,  she  de- 
parted the  east  coast  for  the  Panama  Canal  and  Pearl  Harbor 
where  she  exchanged  her  LCT  cargo  and  passengers  for  one 
complete  LCT  and  Army  troops  bound  for  Guam.  There,  at 
that  Marianas  island  when  World  War  II  ended,  she  took  on 
139th  Construction  Battalion  personnel  and  sailed  for  Saipan 
and  Okinawa.  On  14  September  she  steamed  into  Tokyo  Bay, 
from  the  Ryukyus,  with  5th  Air  Force  units  enroute  to  occu- 
pation duty  on  Honshu.  She  completed  another  Okinawa- 
Japan  run  for  the  Air  Force,  then  steamed  to  Leyte,  whenc 
she  carried  9th  Corps  units  to  Aomori,  Japan.  Army  cargo 
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shuttles  in  Japanese  waters  were  followed  in  December  by 
orders  to  Saipan.  From  there,  on  the  27th,  she  headed  back 
to  the  United  States. 

LST-1071  arrived  at  San  Diego  -o  February  1946.  On  the 
10th  she  moved  north  to  San  Francisco,  and  on  the  25th  to 
Portland,  Ore.,  for  inactivation.  There  the  LST  decommis- 
sioned 10  June  1946  and  joined  the  Pacific  Reserve  Fleet. 

LST-1071  recommissioned  3 January  1951.  Following 
shakedown  and  cargo  runs  along  the  California  coast,  she 
sailed  for  the  east  coast,  arriving  at  Norfolk  15  June.  The 
LST  then  commenced  operations  out  of  Little  Creek  as  a 
unit  of  LST  Flotilla  2,  Atlantic  Fleet.  For  the  next  four  years, 
she  conducted  amphibious  exercises  along  the  mid-Atlantic 
coast  and  at  Puerto  Rico,  and  carried  Army  personnel  and 
supplies  to  Labrador  and  Newfoundland.  Named  Ouachtia 
County  1 July  1955,  she  returned  from  her  last  voyage  in 
Canadian  waters  in  September  and,  in  November,  steamed  to 
Brooklyn  for  inactivation  overhaul.  With  the  new  year,  1956, 
she  steamed  south  to  Green  Cove  Springs,  Fla.,  arriving  31 
January  and  decommissioning  15  February.  She  remained 
there,  berthed  as  a unit  of  the  Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet  until 
struck  from  the  Navy  List  1 November  1959. 

Ouellet 

David  George  Ouellet  was  born  13  June  1944  in  Newton, 
Mass.  After  finishing  school,  he  enlisted  in  the  Navy  28  July 
1964  and  upon  completion  of  his  training,  joined  Assault 
Craft  Division  Twelve  for  duty  in  Vietnam.  After  five  months 
in  Vietnam,  he  was  ordered  to  San  Diego  for  training  in  river 
patrol  boats.  Upon  completion  of  this  training,  he  returned 
to  Vietnam  and  joined  River  Squadron  Five,  My  Tho  Detach- 
ment 532.  He  was  on  patrol  in  PBR-124  on  6 March  1967  as 
the  forward  machine  gunner.  While  patrolling  near  a river 
bank.  Seaman  Ouellet  saw  an  enemy  grenade  coming  towards 
his  boat.  He  ran  back  towards  the  stern  shouting  for  every- 
body to  take  cover  and  when  seeing  the  Boat  Captain  unpro- 
tected, he  pushed  him  down  a hatch  to  safety.  Between  the 
split  second  the  missile  landed  in  the  boat  and  exploded. 
Seaman  Ouellet  placed  himself  between  the  missile  and  his 
shipmates  and  absorbed  the  impact  of  the  blast.  As  a result. 
Seaman  Ouellet  was  mortally  wounded.  For  his  heroic  sacrifice, 
he  was  posthumously  awarded  the  Medal  of  Honor. 

I 

(DE-1077:  dp.  3,011;  1.  438';  b.  47';  dr.  2.5';  s.  27  k.;  col.  245; 
a.  1 5",  ASROC,  2 Mk.  32  tt,  DASH,  SPARROW  III 
missiles;  cl.  Knox) 

The  first  Ouellet  was  laid  down  14  January  1969  by  Avon- 
dale Shipyards  Inc.,  Westwego,  La.;  launched  17  January 
1970;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Chester  J.  Ouellet;  and  commissioned 
12  December  1970,  Comdr.  Albert  L.  Henry  in  command. 

Outagamie  County 

A county  in  Wisconsin. 

(LST-1073:  dp.  1,625;  1.  328';  b.  50';  dr.  11 '2";  s.  12  k.;  cpl. 

112;  a.  8 40mm;  cl.  LST-511) 

Outagamie  County  (LST-1073)  was  laid  down  20  February 
1945  by  Bethlehem-Hingham  Shipyard,  Hingham,  Mass.; 
launched  22  March  1945;  and  commissioned  17  April  1945. 

At  New  York  she  loaded  cargo  consisting  of  three  LCMs  on 
the  main  deck  and  mortar  shells  and  smoke  pots  in  the  tank 
deck,  and,  on  4 June  1945,  departed  for  islands  in  the  Pacific 
by  way  of  the  Panama  Canal,  arriving  Pearl  Harbor  7 July. 
From  Pearl  Harbor  she  went  to  Eniwetok,  Saipan,  Guam, 
back  to  Saipan  and  then  on  to  Nagasaki,  Japan,  arriving  24 
September. 

From  September  1945  to  January  1946,  LST-1073  operated 
between  various  ports  in  Japan  and  the  Philippines.  She  de- 
parted Manila  17  January  for  San  Francisco,  stopping  en- 
route  at  Guam  and  Pearl  Harbor,  and  arriving  San  Francisco 
27  February.  On  5 August  she  decommissioned  and  was  put 
into  the  Reserve  Fleet  at  Astoria,  Oreg. 

After  Communist  forces  invaded  South  Korea,  LST-1073 
was  towed  from  Astoria,  Oreg.,  to  Bremerton,  Wash.,  on  10 


October  1950  for  reactivation  and  recommissioned  3 Novem- 
ber 1950,  Lt.  Comdr.  B.  F.  Poduska  in  command. 

On  11  February  LST-\QT3  departed  Long  Beach,  Calif, 
on  her  second  tour  of  duty  in  the  western  Pacific,  arriving 
Yokosuka,  Japan,  23  March  1951.  On  this  tour  she  visited 
various  ports  including  Kobe  and  Sasebo,  Japan;  and  Pusan, 
Kojo  Do,  and  Inchon,  Korea.  On  4 April  1951  she  transported 
Army  Signal  Corps  units  from  Camp  McGill,  Japan,  to  In- 
chon, Korea.  During  May  and  June  LST-1073  helped  to 
carry  17,366  prisoners  of  war  from  Pusan  to  Koje  Do.  On  29 
October  LST-1073  departed  from  Yokosuka,  Japan,  for  San 
Diego,  Calif. 

LST-1073’s  third  tour  of  duty  in  the  western  Pacific  began 
3 January  1953  when  she  departed  San  Diego  enroute  Japan. 
After  brief  stops  in  Yokosuka,  Kobe,  and  Sasebo;  she  pro- 
ceeded on  to  Inchon  for  west  coast  island  resupply  work.  She 
took  part  in  the  Marine  landing  exercises  at  Inchon  from 
April  to  June  and  spent  June  and  July  redeploying  the  187th 
Regimental  Airborne  Combat  Team  and  the  24th  Infantry 
Division  from  Japan  to  Korea.  In  August  the  ship  assisted  in 
the  evacuation  of  Cho  Do  Island,  Korea,  and  in  operation 
“Big  Switch”  transporting  North  Korean  POW’s  between 
various  Korean  ports.  On  23  October  the  ship  departed 
Yokosuka,  Japan,  for  a return  voyage  to  San  Diego. 

During  the  next  decade,  the  landing  ship  operated  on  the 
West  Coast  and  made  four  West  PAC  deployments.  She  was 
named  Outagamie  County  1 July  1955. 

In  early  1963  she  conducted  oceanographic  survey  opera- 
tions in  mid-Pacific.  In  March  1964  Outagamie  County  trans- 
ported troops  between  Oahu  and  training  areas  on  Hawaii 
itself.  During  a four  month  tour  to  Adak,  Alaska,  in  mid- 
1965,  the  ship  aided  a large  freighter,  Liberian  ship  Hadjit- 
sakas,  which  had  run  aground  on  a small  island  in  the 
Aleutians. 

In  late  January  1966  Outagamie  County  arrived  at  Da  Nang, 
South  Viet  Nam  to  begin  nine  weeks  of  intra-coastal  logistic 
operations.  After  an  upkeep  period  at  Subic  Bay,  Philippine 
Islands,  the  ship  returned  to  her  coastal  shuttle  runs.  The 
ship  returned  to  San  Diego  9 September.  The  rest  of  1966 
and  the  first  half  of  1967  was  spent  operating  off  the  West 
Coast  of  the  United  States. 

Outagamie  County  departed  San  Diego  9 June  1967  and 
steamed  via  Subic  Bay  to  Viet  Nam  arriving  Saigon  26  July. 
For  the  next  four  months  she  shuttled  troops  and  supplies 
between  Japan,  the  Philippines,  and  Viet  Nam,  and  returned 
to  San  Diego  21  December.  Operating  on  the  West  Coast 
until  departing  San  Diego  1 November  1968,  the  veteran 
landing  ship  returned  to  the  war  zone  late  in  the  year  and 
supported  allied  operations  until  arriving  Guam  18  April  1969. 

Outagamie  County  received  four  battle  stars  for  Korean 
War  Service. 

Outpost 

A security  detachment  thrown  out  by  a halted  command  to 
protect  against  enemy  enterprises;  an  outlying  or  frontier 
settlement. 

(YAGR-10:  dp.  11,365;  1.  441';  b.  59';  dr.  22';  s.  11  k.;  cpl. 

330;  cl.  Guardian) 

Outpost  (YAGR-10)  was  originally  built  as  liberty  ship 
SS  Francis  J.  O’Gara,  by  the  J.  A.  Jones  Construction  Co., 
Panama  City,  Fla.  and  turned  over  to  the  Maritime  Commis- 
sion 30  June  1945. 

The  Calmer  Steamship  Corp.  operated  O’Gara  for  the  Mari- 
time Commission  from  30  June  1945  until  4 June  1946. 
O’Gara’s  cruises  during  this  period  included  one  to  the  West 
Coast  of  the  United  States  and  one  to  various  European  ports. 

On  4 June  1946  O’Gara  was  laid  up  in  the  Hudson  River 
Reserve  Fleet  of  the  United  States  Maritime  Commission. 
From  28  January  1947  until  14  January  1948  O’Gara  was 
operated  by  the  Waterman  Steamship  Co.  and  then  the 
South  Atlantic  Steamship  Co.  During  this  period  she  made 
cruises  to  Europe,  the  Near  East,  and  the  Orient.  On  20  Janu- 
ary 1948  O’Gara  was  laid  up  in  the  Mobile,  Alabama  reserve 
fleet  of  the  Maritime  Commission. 

On  22  May  1956  the  Navy  acquired  O’Gara  to  be  converted 
into  an  Ocean  Station  Radar  Ship.  She  was  assigned  the  Navy 
hull  number  YAGR-10  and  named  Outpost. 
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Outpost  was  towed  from  Mobile,  Ala.  to  the  U.S.  Naval 
Shipyard,  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  where  conversion  was  begun 
to  equip  her  with  the  electronic  detection  equipment  and  com- 
munication gear  necessary  for  her  role  with  the  Continnetal 
Air  Defense  Command. 

Outpost  commissioned  6 February  1957,  Lt.  Comdr.  John 
Leslie  Murphy  in  command. 

After  shakedown  training  out  of  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba, 
Outpost  reported  to  her  homeport,  Davisville,  R.I.,  3 June. 
On  28  June  the  ship  steamed  seaward  on  her  first  patrol  and 
on  30  June  relieved  Bristcr  (DER-327)  on  picket  station. 
The  ship  returned  to  Davisville  19  July,  but  by  24  July  was 
underway  for  another  patrol  setting  the  pattern  of  patrols 
interrupted  by  short  periods  in  port. 

Outpost  made  a total  of  six  patrols  in  1957.  These  patrols 
continued  into  1958.  Outpost’s  designation  was  changed  to 
AGR-10  28  September  1958. 

During  the  first  half  of  1961  Outpost  steamed  on  station. 
But  in  August  she  steamed  south  to  Florida  and  the  Bahamas. 
From  October  1961  to  January  1962  she  underwent  overhaul 
at  Boston. 

Outpost  continued  her  Atlantic  patrols  in  1962,  buttoning 
up  for  wartime  steaming  during  the  Cuban  Missile  Crisis. 
The  onset  of  1963  found  Outpost  steaming  on  station  as  before. 
In  late  July  the  ship  visited  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia. 

From  August  through  the  end  of  1963  Outpost  maintained  a 
record  of  no  misses  in  reporting  air  contacts.  She  visited 
Halifax  again  in  November  before  putting  into  her  homeport 
for  the  holidays.  Early  in  1964  she  resumed  her  patrols  and 
continued  this  pattern  of  operation  until  decommissioning 
1 July  1965.  She  was  returned  to  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion 4 February  1966  and  into  1970  is  assigned  to  the  National 
Defense  Reserve  Fleet  and  berthed  in  the  Hudson  River. 

Overseer 

A superintendent,  supervisor. 


Originally  laid  down  on  7 September  1942,  by  General 
Engineering  & Drydock  Co.,  Alameda,  Calif.,  as  HMS 
Elfreda  (BAM-16),  she  was  renamed  USS  Overseer  and  re- 
classified AM-321  on  23  January  1943.  Launched  25  January 
1943,  she  reverted  to  the  name  and  classification  HMS 
Elfreda  (BAM-16)  on  19  June  1943.  Completed  22  December 
1943,  she  was  transferred  to  England  22  December  1943  as 
HMS  Elfreda  (J-402).  Returned  to  the  U.S.  Navy  30  June 
1947,  she  was  sold  to  the  Turkish  Navy  13  Nov.  1947  and 
commissioned  as  Cesme  (M-505).  She  served  as  a Minesweeper 
until  1964,  when  she  was  rerated  as  a Headquarters  Ship  and 
reclassified  A-595.  She  serves  in  this  capacity  into  1970. 

Overton 

Macon  C.  Overton  was  born  in  Union  Point,  Ga.,  18  August 
1890.  Mortally  wounded  while  guiding  a tank  against  an 
enemy  position  at  St.  George,  France,  1 November  1918, 
Marine  Captain  Overton  had  previously  been  awarded  the 
Croix  de  Guerre  with  silver  star  and  palm  for  action  in  the 
Bois  de  Belleau  (13  June  1918)  and  the  Distinguished  Service 
Cross  for  action  near  Mount  Blanc  (2-10  October  1918).  For 
his  courage  and  leadership  at  St.  George,  he  was  posthumously 
awarded  an  Oak  Leaf  cluster  to  his  Distinguished  Service 
Cross. 

(DD-239:  dp.  1,308  (f.) ; 1.  314'5";  b.  31'8";  dr.  9'10";  s.  35  k.; 
cpl.  122;  a.  4 4",  1 3",  12  21"  tt.;  cl.  Clemson) 

Overton  was  laid  down  as  DD-239,  30  October  1918,  by  the 
New  York  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Camden,  N.J. ; named  prior  to 
launching  10  July  1919;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Margaret  C. 
Overton,  mother  of  Capt.  Overton;  and  commissioned  30 
June  1920,  Comdr.  Archibald  D.  Turnbull  in  command. 

Following  shakedown,  Overton  operated  with  the  3rd,  then 
the  5th,  Destroyer  Squadrons  off  the  east  coast.  While  with 
the  latter  in  early  September  1920,  she  assisted  in  the  rescue 
of  the  submarine  S-5.  She  was  then  assigned  to  the  2nd 
Destroyer  Squadron  and  ordered  to  European  Waters.  De- 
parting New  York,  14  September,  she  joined  the  Black  Sea 


Detachment  at  Constantinople,  5 October.  For  the  next 
year  and  a half  she  performed  quasi-dipolmatic  and  human- 
itarian roles  necessitated  by  the  aftermath  of  World  War  I. 
Cruising  regularly  to  Caucasian,  Roumanian,  and  Turkish 
Black  Sea  ports,  she  also  steamed  into  the  Mediterranean  to 
visit  Levantine  cities.  She  distributed  relief  supplies,  provided 
transportation  and  communication  services  and  relocated 
refugees.  Much  of  the  latter  was  accomplished  following  the 
capitulation  of  General  Peter  N.  Wrangel’s  White  Army  to 
Bolshevik  forces  in  the  Crimea  in  November  1920.  In  July, 
1922,  Overton  returned  to  the  US  for  abbreviated  exercises 
with  the  Scouting  Fleet  and,  then,  in  October,  as  Turkish- 
Greek  hostilities  flared  at  Smyrna,  rejoined  the  Turkish 
Waters  Detachment  for  another  six  month  tour. 

In  mid-May,  1923,  the  destroyer  sailed  west  to  Italy,  whence 
she  returned  to  New  York,  arriving  12  June.  Independent, 
squadron,  and  fleet  exercises  over  the  next  eight  years  kept 
her  in  the  Atlantic  with  but  two  interruptions,  deployments 
in  1925  and  1926  to  the  Pacific  for  Fleet  Problems. 

On  3 February  1931,  Overton  was  placed  out  of  commission 
in  reserve.  The  following  year  she  was  placed  in  rotating 
reserve  commission,  and  served  in  that  capacity  until  again 
decommissioned,  in  reserve,  20  November  1937. 

With  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  Europe  in  1939  Overton 
recommissioned  26  September  and  was  assigned  to  Neutrality 
Patrol.  Moored  at  Boston  on  7 December  1941,  her  assign- 
ments changed  little  with  American  entry  into  World  War  II. 
Escort  of  convoy  and  ASW  patrols  continued;  at  first  to  Ice- 
land, then  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Caribbean.  Between 
July,  1942,  and  February,  1943,  she  performed  similar  mis- 
sions along  the  east  coast.  Then,  from  7 February  until  26 
May,  she  escorted  convoys  between  New  York  and  Casa- 
blanca. Overhaul  followed  and  toward  the  end  of  June  Overton 
joined  one  of  the  first  escort  carrier  groups,  TG  21.11  centered 
on  Santee  (CVE-29),  and,  with  that  group,  covered  the 
Norfolk-Casablanca  convoy  route.  On  the  14th  and  30th  of 
July,  planes  from  her  group  were  credited  with  2 sinkings; 
U-160  and  U-43. 

Overton  returned  to  Norfolk,  6 August,  and  emerged  from 
refitting  as  APD-23  (effective  21  August).  On  22  October  the 
“new”  high  speed  transport  sailed  for  the  Pacific.  She  arrived 
at  Pearl  Harbor,  12  November;  underwent  further  training; 
and,  on  22  January  1944,  headed  west  with  the  Advance 
Southern  Transport  Group  for  Kwajalein.  Before  dawn  on 
the  31st,  she  put  reconnaissance  troops  ashore  at  Gehh 
(whence  they  moved  to  Ninni)  and  at  Gea  to  control  the  Gea 
Pass  into  the  southern  end  of  the  lagoon.  She  then  took  up 
bombardment,  fire  support  and  reconnaissance  duties.  On  the 
4th,  she  covered  the  capture  of  Bigej  and,  on  the  8th,  sailed 
for  Pearl  Harbor  and  the  west  coast.  By  29  May,  however, 
she  was  back  in  the  Pacific  theater,  enroute  to  Saipan  with 
Marines  embarked.  Until  24  June  she  screened  the  transport 
area  and  patrolled  off  Tinian;  then  retired  to  Eniwetok  to 
escort  convoys  to  Saipan.  In  July  she  resumed  patrol  and 
bombardment  duties  off  Tinian,  then  covered  LCTs  to  Guam, 
and,  at  the  end  of  the  month,  escorted  LSTs  to  Pearl  Harbor. 

Overton  steamed  west  again  15  September,  this  time  to 
Manus.  Thence,  on  12  October,  to  the  Philippines  to  cover 
UDT  personnel  put  ashore  prior  to  the  landings  on  Leyte. 
Supply  convoy  assignments  preceded  her  next  amphibious 
operation — Lingayen  Gulf.  On  December  27,  she  departed 
Humboldt  Bay.  On  6 January  1945,  she  entered  the  Gulf  and, 
on  the  following  day,  once  again  covered  UDT  personnel 
ashore.  Throughout  the  landings  and  until  the  12th,  Overton 
screened  heavy  units  and  transports,  then  retired  to  Leyte. 

From  Leyte,  the  APD  steamed  to  Ulithi,  whence  she 
screened  the  fast  carriers’  logistics  support  group  to  UNREP 
areas  until  early  March.  She  next  patrolled  off  Iwo  Jima,  and, 
on  10  March,  resumed  escort  assignments.  A run  to  Leyte 
was  followed  by  convoy  duty  to  Okinawa.  She  arrived  at  the 
latter  island  11  April  and  patrolled  on  radar  picket  station 
until  the  15th,  then  headed  for  Saipan.  From  there,  she  was 
routed  back  to  the  United  States.  She  arrived  at  San  Francisco 
15  May  and  was  ordered  on  to  Philadelphia  for  inactivation. 
Decommissioned  30  July  1945,  she  was  struck  from  the  Navy 
List,  13  August,  and  sold  for  scrapping,  30  November,  to 
the  Boston  Metals  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Overton  earned  8 battle  stars  during  World  War  II. 
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Overton  County 

A county  in  the  state  of  Tennessee. 

(LST-1074:  dp.  4,080;  1.  328';  b.  50';  dr.  11'2";  s.  12  k.;  cpl. 

119;  a.  8 40mm.  cl.  LST-611) 

LST-1074  was  laid  down  24  February  1945,  by  Bethlehem- 
Hingham  Shipyards,  Inc.,  Hingham,  Mass.;  launched  27 
March,  1945;  and  commissioned  21  April  1945,  Lieutenant 
John  Gay  in  command. 

After  a shakedown  cruise  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  LST-1074 
got  underway  6 June  for  Pearl  Harbor  via  the  Panama  Canal. 
After  unloading  her  cargo  of  LCT  sections  and  cargo  nets  at 
Pearl  Harbor  and  conducting  various  operations  in  the  islands, 
she  took  on  troops  and  velucles  of  the  5th  Marine  Division 
and  of  the  302nd  Naval  Construction  Battahon  with  pontoon 
gear  and  on  29  August  got  underway  for  Sasebo,  Kyushu, 
Japan.  On  2 October  she  arrived  in  Subic  Bay,  Luzon,  P.I. 
and  operated  in  the  Western  Pacific  until  returning  to  San 
Francisco  7 January  1946.  After  operation  on  the  West  Coast 
she  was  placed  out  of  commission  in  reserve  4 September  1946. 
Named  Overton  County  on  1 July  1955,  she  was  struck  from 
the  Navy  List  1 November  1958. 

Owachomo 

An  Indian  name. 

(YTB-401:  dp.  345  (f.);  1.  100';  b.  26';  dr.  10';  s.  12  k.;  cpl. 

14;  cl.  Sassaba) 

Owachomo  (YTB-401)  was  laid  down  17  August  1944  by 
the  Gibbs  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Jacksonville,  Fla.;  launched  2 
February  1945;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Ethyl  M.  Ring;  and 
placed  in  service  25  May  1945.  Initially  assigned  to  17th 
Naval  District,  the  harbor  tug  Owachomo,  redesignated  YTM- 
401  in  February  1962,  has  continuously  served  that  District, 
and  the  ships  of  the  Pacific  Fleet  operating  in  Aleutian 
and  Alaskan  waters,  into  1970. 

Owaissa 

A former  name  retained. 

(SP-659:  t.  64;  1.  77'9";  b.  17';  dr.  4';  s.  8 k.;  cpl.  13;  a.  1 

3-pdr.,  1 mg.) 

Owaissa,  a wooden  motor  boat  built  in  1912  as  Marie  by 
New  York  Yacht,  Launch  & Engine  Co.,  Morris  Heights, 
N.Y.,  was  acquired  by  the  Navy,  under  free  lease  as  Owaissa 
from  E.  B.  Dickerson  11  July  1917;  and  commissioned  6 
November  1917,  Ens.  C.  H.  Robinson  in  command. 

Operating  in  the  1st  Naval  District,  headquartered  at 
Boston  during  World  War  I,  Owaissa  patrolled  in  and  around 
Wood’s  Hole,  speaking  to  various  vessels  to  determine  their 
identification.  In  1918  she  spent  the  summer  on  outward 
patrol,  working  with  SP-54,  SP-50,  SP-1195,  SP-642,  and 
SC-167.  In  August  she  began  to  patrol  Vineyard  Sound.  In 
December  she  steamed  via  Newport  to  the  New  York  Yacht 
Club  dock.  After  decommissioning  at  the  Material  Section 
Dock,  she  was  returned  to  her  owner  3 January  1919. 

Owasco 

One  of  the  finger  lakes  in  New  York  State. 

(ScGbt:  t.  507;  1.  158';  b.  28';  dph.  12';  dr.  6'9";  s.  9 k. ; cpl. 

91;  a.  1 20-pdr  P.r. ; 1 11"  D.  sb.;  2 24-pdr.  how.) 

Owasco,  a wooden  hulled  screw  gunboat  built  by  Charles 
Mallory,  was  launched  at  Mystic,  Conn.,  5 October  1861 ; 
delivered  to  the  Navy  at  New  York  Navy  Yard  6 December 
1861 ; and  commissioned  there  23  January  1862,  Lt.  John 
Guest  in  command. 

The  new  “ninety-day  gunboat”  departed  New  York  5 
February  and  reached  Key  West,  Fla.,  10  days  later  where 
Comdr.  David  D.  Porter’s  mortar  flotilla  was  assemblying. 
She  then  headed  via  Ship  Island,  Miss,  for  Pass  a L’Outre. 
Enroute,  on  16  March,  she  captured  schooners  Eugenia  and 
President  laden  with  cotton  and  bound  for  Havana. 


The  mortar  flotilla  had  been  established  by  the  Navy  to 
neutraUze  forts  St.  Philip  and  Jackson  which  protected  New 
Orleans  against  attack  from  the  sea.  Owasco  was  one  of  seven 
steamers  assigned  to  the  flotilla  to  tow  the  schooners  and 
help  them  navigate  safely  in  the  tricky  currents  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. In  mid  April  she  and  her  sister  steamers  moved  the 
schooners  into  position  below  the  forts.  On  the  18th,  when 
the  mortars  opened  fire  on  the  Southern  positions,  the  steam- 
ers supported  the  attack  with  flat  trajectory  fire  until,  six 
days  later,  Farragut  led  his  deep  draft  vessels  in  a historic 
dash  past  the  Confederate  heavy  works.  The  following  day 
New  Orleans  fell,  depriving  the  South  of  its  largest  city  and 
greatest  industrial  and  commercial  center. 

When  Farragut  ascended  the  Mississippi  for  the  second 
time,  Owasco  helped  to  tow  the  schooners  up  river  to  a posi- 
tion just  below  Vicksburg  from  which  they  bombarded  the 
Confederate  cliffside  batteries  28  June  as  Farragut  raced 
under  the  Southern  guns  to  join  the  Western  Flotilla  above 
Vicksburg. 

Owasco  participated  in  the  bombardment  and  capture  of 
Galveston  3 October;  but,  on  New  Year’s  day,  was  driven  out 
of  that  port  by  Confederates  in  cotton  clad  steamers. 

After  continuing  blockade  duty,  she  participated  in  the 
joint  Army-Navy  capture  of  Brazos,  Tex.  3 November  1863. 
She  captured  English  schooner  Fanny  19  April  1864,  carrying 
cargo  for  Confederate  General  Magruder  from  Havana.  She 
continued  to  serve  along  the  coast  of  Texas  through  the  end 
of  the  war.  She  decommissioned  at  New  York  Navy  Yard  12 
July  1865  and  was  sold  at  auction  at  New  York  25  October 
1865. 

Owatonna 

An  Indian  word  meaning  “straight  river.” 

(YTM-756:  dp.  390  (f.);  1.  107';  b.  27';  dr.  12';  s.  12  k.;  cpl. 

16;  cl.  Chicopee) 

Owatonna,  a medium  harbor  tug  built  in  1955  by  the 
National  Steel  and  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  served  the  US  Army 
as  LT-2083  until  transferred  to  the  Navy  in  July  1962. 
Named  Owatonna  and  designated  YTM-756,  on  21  January 
1962,  she  was  placed  in  service  in  September  1964  in  the  12th 
Naval  District,  where  she  serves  into  1970. 

Owen 

Elias  K.  Owen,  born  in  Chicago,  21  November  1834,  entered 
the  Navy  in  1848.  During  the  Civil  War  he  served  in  the 
Mississippi  Squadron,  commanding  Louisville  and  a division 
of  Adm.  Porter’s  squadron.  He  died  8 April  1877  at  Kaskaskia, 
111. 

(DD-536:  dp.  2,940  (f.);  1.  376'6";  b.  39'8";  dr.  17'9";  s.  37  k.; 

cpl.  329;  a.  5 5",  10  40mm.,  7 20mm.,  10  21"  tt.,  6 dcp.,  2 
dct.;  cl.  Fletcher) 

Owen,  (DD-536)  was  laid  down  17  September  1942  by  the 
Bethlehem  Steel  Corp.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.;  launched  21 
March  1943;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Hope  Owen;  and  commis- 
sioned 20  September  1943,  Comdr.  R.  W.  Wood  in  command. 

Owen,  assigned  to  DesRon  52,  completed  shakedown  off 
California  and  training  in  Hawaii  in  time  to  join  fast  carrier 
task  force  58  for  operation  “Flintlock.”  Operating  with  the 
carriers  throughout  most  of  World  War  II,  she  escorted  them 
to  their  objectives;  screened  them  as  they  launched  dive 
bombing,  straffing,  and  torpedo  attacks;  and  covered  them  as 
they  retired. 

On  16  January  1944  Owen  departed  Pearl  Harbor  for  the 
Marshalls.  Between  the  29th  and  the  3rd  of  February  she 
screened  the  carriers  of  TG  58.2  off  Kwajalein,  then  retired 
to  Majuro.  From  Majuro  her  group  raided  Truk  16  February 
and  then  retired  briefly  to  Pearl  Harbor,  returning  to  Majuro 
in  mid-March. 

On  the  22nd,  the  carriers,  supported  by  battleships  and 
cruisers  and  screened  by  a ring  of  destroyers,  departed  the 
atoll  with  Owen  in  the  outer  ring  of  steel.  Completing  strikes 
at  Palau,  Yap,  Ulithi,  and  Woleai,  29  March-1  April,  they 
returned  to  Majuro,  whence  they  headed  for  New  Guinea. 
There  they  supported  Army  assault  forces  with  raids  on 
Hollandia,  Wakde,  Sewar  and  Sarmi,  21-22  April  and  then 
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struck  at  Truk,  Satawan  and  Ponape  29  April-1  May.  Next 
the  force  hit  Marcus  and  Wake  Islands,  19-23  May  and  then 
prepared  for  the  Marianas  campaign. 

On  6 June,  the  carrier  force  again  sortied  from  Majuro. 
From  the  11th  through  the  17th,  its  ships  and  planes  ranged 
from  the  Volcanoes  and  Bonins  to  the  southern  most  Marianas 
in  support  of  the  assault  on  Saipan.  On  the  17th,  after  screen- 
ing the  carriers  during  strikes  against  Saipan,  Tinian,  Rota 
and  Guam,  Owen  received  word  of  a Japanese  fleet  enroute 
from  the  Philippines.  On  the  18th,  screening  continued  as  she 
waited.  On  the  19th,  enemy  dive  bombers  opened  the  Battle 
of  the  Philippine  Sea.  Throughout  the  two  day  battle,  which 
permanently  crippled  the  Japanese  sea-borne  aerial  arm,  she 
carried  out  her  protective  mission  in  the  screen  of  Bunker  Hill. 

Strikes  on  Pagan  Island  preceded  a brief  upkeep  at  Eniwe- 
tok.  In  July,  the  force  struck  Iwo  and  Chichi  Jima,  Palau, 
Uhthi,  and  Yap.  During  August  there  were  further  operations 
in  the  Marianas  and  against  the  Bonins.  September  raids 
against  Palau,  Mindanao,  Leyte,  Luzon  and  Samar  in  support 
of  the  Palau  campaign  were  followed  in  October  by  a foray 
into  the  East  and  South  China  Seas.  On  the  20th,  the  force 
supported  amphibious  operations  on  Leyte  and  Samar. 

Owen,  forced  by  boiler  trouble  to  miss  the  China  Seas  opera- 
tions, rejoined  the  force  for  the  Leyte  landings.  On  the  25th, 
Owen,  temporarily  with  TG  34.5,  sailed  to  assist  TF  77  units 
which  had  engaged  enemy  forces  attempting  to  enter  Leyte 
Gulf.  Shortly  after  midnight,  off  the  eastern  end  of  San 
Bernadino  Strait,  an  enemy  destroyer  was  taken  under  fire. 
After  several  exchanges,  Owen  and  Miller  closed  to  deliver 
the  final  blows.  They  accomplished  their  mission  in  under  20 
minutes. 

Raids  against  enemy  installations  in  the  Philippines  con- 
tinued into  November.  On  the  25th  the  force  retired  to  Ulithi, 
whence  it  sortied,  11  December,  to  support  amphibious  opera- 
tions on  Mindoro.  Strikes  on  Formosa  preceded  another 
return  to  the  Philippines  in  support  of  amphibious  landings, 
this  time  in  Lingayen  Gulf. 

Following  the  Luzon  assault,  the  carrier  force’s  sorties  into 
the  South  and  East  China  Seas  were  stepped  up.  The  ships 
and  planes  repeatedly  blasted  installations  from  Saigon  to 
the  Ryukyus  and  frequently  sailed  north  to  raid  Japan’s  in- 
dustrial heart.  On  19-21  February  1945,  the  force  supported 
the  assault  in  Iwo  Jima,  then  steamed  west  again  to  pound 
the  Tokyo  plain.  By  mid-March,  an  intensified  raiding  cam- 
paign against  the  Ryukyus  and  Japan  was  well  underway, 
preparing  the  way  for  an  invasion  force. 

On  the  19th,  an  enemy  dive  bomber  penetrated  the  screen 
to  score  a direct  hit  on  Franklin.  Following  rescue  operations, 
Owen  was  detached,  with  others,  to  escort  the  damaged 
carrier  back  to  Ulithi. 

Owen  departed  Ulithi  5 April  for  her  last  operation.  For  the 
next  53  days  she  screened  TG  58.2  as  it  provided  air  cover  for 
forces  fighting  on  Okinawa  and  raided  Kyushu.  On  28  May, 
she  departed  the  intensely  disputed  Okinawan  combat  area. 
Sailing  south,  she  anchored  in  Leyte  Gulf  until  20  June  when 
she  set  a homeward  course.  She  arrived  at  San  Francisco  9 
July  and  was  there  when  the  war  ended. 

Assigned  to  the  19th  (Pacific  Reserve)  Fleet,  Owen  decom- 
missioned 10  December  1946  and  was  berthed  at  San  Diego. 
She  remained  there  until  reactivated  during  the  Korean 
Conflict.  She  recommissioned  17  August  1951,  becoming 
flagship  of  DesDiv  282,  and  reported  for  duty  with  the  At- 
lantic Fleet  in  November.  Cold  weather  operations  in  the 
North  Atlantic  in  early  1952  were  followed  by  overhaul  at 
Charleston  and  training  operations  in  the  Caribbean.  On  7 
January  1953,  she  sailed,  with  her  division,  for  the  Far  East. 
Steaming  via  the  Panama  Canal,  she  arrived  at  Sasebo, 
Japan,  12  February;  joined  the  7th  Fleet;  and  immediately 
commenced  operations  off  the  embattled  Korean  peninsula. 
Owen  divided  her  five  months  tour  with  the  United  Nations 
Force  between  the  fast  carriers  (TG  77)  and  the  Blockade 
and  Escort  Force  (TF  95).  With  the  former,  her  operations 
were  similar  to  her  World  War  II  missions — screening  and 
plane  guard.  With  the  latter,  she  patrolled  from  Wonsan  to 
Chongjin  and  acted  as  flag  for  the  Yong  Do  and  Wonsan 
Defense  and  Blockade  Units.  Defense  of  friendly  islands, 
coastal  patrol,  shore  bombardment  to  silence  enemy  batteries 
and  impede  their  transport  and  communications  activities, 
and  mine  destruction  were  included  in  these  assignments. 


On  26  June,  Owen  departed  Sasebo  to  return  to  Norfolk  via 
the  Suez  Canal.  Completing  her  round  the  world  voyage  22 
August,  she  remained  on  the  east  coast  until  January  1954.  A 
3 month  Mediterranean  deployment  followed,  after  which 
she  returned  to  spend  the  remainder  of  the  year  in  the  western 
Atlantic. 

In  January  1955,  she  was  transferred  to  the  Pacific  Fleet, 
arriving  at  Long  Beach  on  the  26th.  On  reporting,  her  division 
was  redesignated  DesDiv  192.  From  1955  to  1958,  the  de- 
stroyer alternated  EastPac  training  operations  and  shipyard 
overhauls  with  WestPac  tours.  In  December  1957,  she  re- 
turned from  her  last  7th  Fleet  deployment  and  reported  for 
inactivation  at  Mare  Island.  She  decommissioned  27  May 
1958  and  was  again  berthed  in  California  as  a unit  of  the 
Pacific  Reserve  Fleet.  Into  1970  she  remains  a unit  of  that 
fleet,  berthed  at  Stockton. 

Owen  earned  9 battlestars  during  World  War  II;  2 during 
the  Korean  Conflict. 

Owera 

A former  name  retained. 

(SP-167:  t.  426;  1.  195';  b.  26';  dr.  12';  s.  12  k.;  a.  2 6-pdrs., 

2 mg.) 

Owera,  a yacht  built  by  Ramage  & Ferguson,  Leith,  Scot- 
land in  1907,  commissioned  in  the  Navy  15  June  1917,  Lt. 
(j.g.)  E.  C.  Billings  in  command,  and  was  formally  leased  by 
the  government  18  June  1917. 

Operating  in  the  2nd  Naval  District,  out  of  Newport,  during 
World  War  I,  Owera  patrolled  in  the  experimental  submarine 
zone  off  New  London  through  most  of  her  Naval  career.  Her 
duties  included  towing  torpedo  targets  for  submarine  target 
practice.  In  October  she  steamed  to  the  Philadelphia  Navy 
Yard,  thence,  after  a run  to  Boston,  operated  in  the  4th  Naval 
District.  Proceeding  to  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  in  November, 
she  decommissioned  6 January  1919  and  was  returned  to 
Senator  Peter  G.  Gerry,  New  York  City  8 January  1919. 

Owl 

A nocturnal  bird  of  prey. 

I 

(AM-2:  dp.  1,009  (f.);  1.  187'10";  b.  35'6";  dr.  10'4";  s.  14  k.; 
cpl.  78;  a.  2 3";  cl.  Lapwing) 

The  first  Owl  (AM-2)  was  laid  down  25  October  1917  by 
the  Todd  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.;  launched  4 
March  1918;  sponsored  by  Miss  Ruth  R.  Dodd;  and  commis- 
sioned 11  July  1918,  Lt.  (j.g.)  Charles  B.  Babson  in  command. 

Following  a New  York  to  Charleston  towing  assignment. 
Owl  reported  to  the  5th  Naval  District  at  Norfolk,  22  August 
1918.  Employed  as  a minesweeper  for  the  remaining  months 
of  World  War  I,  she  then  served  as  a light  ship  in  the  inner 
approach  to  Chesapeake  Bay  until  10  July  1919.  From  that 
time  until  1936,  she  was  primarily  engaged  in  providing  towing 
services  along  the  eastern  seaboard  and  in  the  Caribbean. 
Between  June  1936  and  January  1941,  she  operated  with 
units  of  the  Aircraft  Division,  Base  Force,  providing  plane- 
guard,  seaplane  tender,  and  target  and  mooring  buoy  planting 
services  from  New  England  to  the  Caribbean.  Then,  tempo- 
rarily attached  to  Train,  Patrol  Force  at  Culebra,  P.R.,  she 
steamed  to  Bermuda  in  May  for  towing  and  servicing  duties 
with  MinDiv  14.  Redesignated  AT-137,  1 June  1942,  she  was 
based  at  Bermuda  until  June  1943.  During  that  time,  towing 
and  escort  duties  frequently  took  her  to  the  east  coast,  while 
numerous  salvage  and  rescue  missions,  including  aid  to  the 
submarine  R-1  and  torpedoed  Argentine  tanker  Victoria, 
kept  her  busy  at  Bermuda  and  in  nearby  convoy  lanes. 

Detached  from  Bermudan  duty  in  June,  Owl  spent  the  last 
six  months  of  1943  with  DesRon  30  operating  out  of  Guan- 
tanamo Bay.  She  then  steamed  back  to  Norfolk  for  overhaul, 
and  sailed  for  Europe.  She  arrived  at  Falmouth,  U.K.,  14 
March  1944  to  join  the  Allied  forces  gathering  for  the  invasion 
of  France.  Redesignated  ATO-137  on  15  May  1944,  she  ar- 
rived off  the  Normandy  coast  two  days  after  “D-Day.”  As 
ground  forces  pushed  inland,  she  towed  port  and  road  con- 
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struction  materials  to  the  French  coast,  thus  aiding  the  all 
important  flow  of  men  and  equipment  to  the  front. 

Availability  at  Falmouth  early  in  the  new  year,  1945,  pre- 
ceded her  return  to  the  United  States,  27  February,  and  mid- 
Atlantic  coast  towing  assignments.  Transferred  to  the  Pacific 
Fleet,  she  sailed  from  Newport,  5 May,  with  YNG-11  in  tow, 
and  arrived  at  San  Diego  23  June,  to  join  ServRon  2.  In 
August  she  continued  on  to  Pearl  Harbor  for  four  months  of 
target  towing  duty,  returning  to  the  west  coast  2 January 
1946.  Owl  then  provided  towing  services  for  the  19th  (Reserve) 
Fleet  until  beginning  inactivation  in  April.  She  decommis- 
sioned in  the  13th  Naval  District  26  July  1946  and  on  27  June 
1947  was  sold  for  scrapping  to  the  Pacific  Metal  and  Salvage 
Co.  at  Port  of  Nordland,  Wash. 

Owl  received  1 battle  star  for  World  War  II  service. 

II 

(LCI(L)-982;  dp.  209;  1.  1.59':  b.  23'8";  dr.  5'8";  s.  14.4  k.; 
cpl.  40;  a.  5 20mm.;  cl.  LCI(L)-351) 

LCI(L)-982  was  laid  down  23  March  1944  by  Consolidated 
Steel  Corp.,  Orange,  Texas;  launched  18  April  i944;  and  com- 
missioned 16  May  1944,  Lt.  (j.g.)  L.  R.  Dawson  in  command. 

After  conducting  landing  exercises  and  other  aspects  of  her 
shakedown,  LCI{L)-982  departed  Galveston,  Tex.,  10  June 
1944,  enroute  to  the  southwest  Pacific  war  zone.  'Transiting 
the  Panama  Canal  19  June  she  sailed  the  southern  route  to 
the  Admirality  Islands  arriving  Manus  early  in  August.  For 
six  weeks  she  supported  operations  at  Humboldt  and  Maffin 
Bays,  New  Guinea  prior  to  steaming  16  October  for  the  Leyte, 
Philippines  invasion  scene. 

From  this  base  she  embarked  elements  of  the  503rd  Para- 
chute Reg.,  24th  Inf.  who  first  stepped  ashore  at  Mindoro, 
15  December.  Early  in  January  1945  her  LCI(L)  Group  45 
loaded  rangers  of  the  6th  Battalion  who  landed  10  January 
via  Army  DUKS  on  Blue  Beach,  Lingayen  Gulf,  Luzon, 
where  high  surf  proved  more  of  an  obstacle  than  the  Japanese. 
Employed  on  inter-Philippine  island  logistic  missions  until  the 
end  of  the  war,  LCI(L)  Group  45  then  came  under  control  of 
Commander,  Yangtze  Patrol.  Sailing  via  Okinawa,  she  ar- 
rived Shanghai  early  in  October  but  on  the  10th  was  redirected 
to  Ningpoo.  Here  troops  of  the  70th  Chinese  Army  boarded 
and  2 days  later  debarked  to  complete  the  occupation  of 
Formosa. 

Not  involved  in  further  troop  movements,  she  departed  the 
China  coast  1 December.  Again  transiting  the  Panama  Canal 
LCI(L)-982  reported  at  Green  Cove  Springs,  Fla.  20  May  1946 
and  decommissioned  24  June  joining  the  16th  Reserve  Fleet. 

Reclassified  first  in  1949  as  LSIL-982,  the  Korean  conflict 
brought  conversion  at  Charleston,  S.C.  to  an  AMCU  and  a 
recommissioning  19  December  1953.  Owl  (AMCU-35)  de- 
parted January  1954  for  the  15th  Naval  District  arriving 
Balboa,  Panama  Canal  Zone  5 February.  Beside  serving  as  a 
mine  hunting  harbor  defense  ship  she  conducted  a 2 week  Re- 
serve Training  cruise  to  Cartegena,  Colombia  in  December 
1954.  Reclassified  MHC-35  on  7 February  1955,  her  basic 
duties  remained  the  same  until  2 August  1957  when  she 
departed  the  Naval  Station  Rodman,  C.Z.  for  Boston  and 
retirement.  Owl  (MHC-35)  decommissioned  for  the  last  time 
1 November  1957  and  was  struck  from  the  List  of  Naval 
Vessels  17  October  1957. 

As  LCI{L)-982  she  received  2 battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Owyhee  River 

A river  in  southwest  Idaho  and  southeast  Oregon. 

(LSMR-515:  dp.  850  (It.);  1.  206';  b.  35';  dr.  10'  (max.); 

s.  13  k. ; cpl.  146;  a.  1 5",  10  rkt.,  4 40mm.,  8 20mm., 
4 4.2"m. ; cl.  Elk  River.) 

LSMR-515  was  laid  down  by  the  Brown  Shipbuilding  Co., 
Houston,  Tex.  21  April  1945  contemporarily  with  36  vessels  of 
her  class;  launched  19  May;  commissioned  16  July,  Lt.  F.  A. 
Lovell  in  command. 

Following  shakedown,  LSMR-515  proceeded  to  Baltimore 
and  berthed  there  until  mid-summer  1946,  after  which  she 
was  homeported  at  the  Naval  Amphibious  Base,  Little  Creek, 


Va.  It  was  not  until  the  fall  of  1948  that  sbe  was  assigned  her 
full  complernent  and  thus  was  able  to  enter  active  service. 
From  that  time  until  assuming  reserve  status,  however,  she 
operated  over  a broad  area  from  St.  John’s,  Newfoundland  to 
Caracas,  Venezuela.  Her  rocket  firing  tests  and  other  assign- 
ments were  carried  out  most  frequently  off  the  Virginia  Capes 
and  in  Chesapeake  Bay  but  she  often  participated  in  training 
assaults  at  Onslow  Beach,  N.C.  The  ship  was  named  Owyhee 
River  1 October  1955  and  decommissioned  16  November.  She 
was  reclassified  an  inshore  fire  support  ship,  LFR-515,  in 
January  1969  and  into  1970  was  berthed  at  Norfolk  where  she 
remained  part  of  the  Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet. 

Oxford 

Towns,  cities,  and  counties  in  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Color- 
ado, Connecticut,  Florida,  Georgia,  Idaho,  Indiana,  Iowa, 
Kansas,  Louisianna,  Maine,  Maryland,  Massachusetts, 
Michigan,  Mississippi,  Nebraska,  New  Jersey,  New  York, 
North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia,  and  Wis- 
consin. 

I 

(APA-189;  dp.  6,878;  1.  455';  b.  62';  dr.  24';  s.  17.7  k.;  cpl.  536; 
a.  1 5",  12  40mm.;  cl.  Haskell]  T.  VC2-S-AP5) 

The  first  Oxford  (APA-189)  was  laid  down  17  April  1944  as 
M.C.  Hull  657  by  Kaiser  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Vancouver,  Wash. ; 
launched  12  July;  underwent  trials  prior  to  acceptance  by  the 
Navy;  and  commissioned  11  September  at  the  Naval  Station, 
Astoria,  Oregon,  Comdr.  Paul  S.  Crandall  in  command. 

After  a brief  fitting  out  period  and  shakedown  in  the  Seattle 
and  San  Diego  areas,  Oxford  embarked  1,478  troops  at  San 
Francisco  and  steamed  for  the  Southwest  Pacific  26  October 
1944.  She  arrived  Finschhafen,  New  Guinea  12  November,  and 
then  operated  between  Hollandia  and  Noumea,  New  Cale- 
donia, as  well  as  between  Florida  and  Manus  Islands. 

Oxford  participated  in  landing  operations  in  Lingayen  Gulf, 
Luzon,  P.I.  11-13  January  1945  as  a unit  of  TG  77.9.  She  then 
continued  to  transport  troops  between  Leyte,  Manus,  and 
Wakde  Islands.  She  also  provided  troop  transport  services 
during  the  initial  landings  at  Okinawa  1-5  April,  after  which 
she  steamed  to  Guam,  to  Pearl  Harbor,  and  finally  to  San 
Francisco,  arriving  11  May  to  embark  replacement  troops. 

One  week  later  she  again  steamed  for  the  Southwest  Pacific, 
this  time  to  the  Carolines,  the  Philippines,  New  Guinea,  and 
Eniwetok,  which  she  reached  22  July.  On  the  24th,  she  de- 
parted in  company  with  three  other  ships  for  San  Francisco, 
but  two  days  out  she  had  to  put  in  at  Midway  to  repack  her 
stern  tube.  She  then  steamed  independently  for  San  Francisco 
29  July  but  enroute  was  diverted  to  San  Pedro,  where  she 
tied  up  the  second  week  of  August. 

After  voyage  repairs  at  Todd  Shipyard,  San  Pedro,  and  as- 
sumption of  command  by  Captain  J.  C.  Goodnough,  Oxford 
called  at  both  San  Diego  and  San  Francisco.  She  departed  23 
August  for  Eniwetok  with  Army  replacement  troops.  After 
calls  at  Ulithi,  Manila,  Subic  Bay,  and  Japanese  ports,  Oxford 
returned  to  San  Francisco  in  late  November. 

In  January  1946  Oxford  was  released  from  the  naval  service 
for  postwar  disposal.  Assigned  to  Commander,  5th  Naval 
District,  she  arrived  Norfolk,  Va.  26  February,  decommis- 
sioned 17  April,  was  redelivered  to  WSA  the  next  day,  and 
was  struck  from  the  Navy  List  1 May. 

Oxford  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II  service. 

II 

(AG-159:  dp.  11,365  (f.);  1.  441';  b.  59';  dr.  22';  s.  11  k.; 
cpl.  254;  cl.  Oxford]  T.  Z-EC2-S-C5) 

The  second  Oxford  (AGTR-1),  a Liberty  ship,  was  laid 
down  23  June  1945  under  Maritime  Commission  contract  by 
the  New  England  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Portland,  Me. ; launched 
31  July  as  Samuel  R.  Aitken  (MCE-3127) ; sponsored  by  Mrs. 
Margaret  C.  Aitken;  and  delivered  to  the  Maritime  Commis- 
sion 25  August. 

As  Samuel  R.  Aitken  she  served  the  merchant  fleet,  first  with 
the  Moore-McCormack  Steam  Ship  Lines  and  then  with  the 
Arnold  Bernstein  Line.  She  was  laid  up  10  April  1948  in  the 
National  Defense  Reserve  Fleet,  Wilmington,  N.C. 
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In  October  1960  Samuel  R.  Aitken  was  towed  to  the  New 
York  Naval  Shipyard,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  for  conversion.  Named 
Oxford  (AG-159)  on  25  November  1960,  she  commissioned  at 
New  York  8 July  1961,  Comdr.  Howard  R.  Lund  in  command. 
She  reported  to  Norfolk,  Va.  11  September  for  duty  with  the 
Service  Force,  Atlantic  Fleet,  and  shortly  thereafter  conducted 
shakedown  out  of  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba. 

Oxford  was  designed  to  conduct  research  in  the  reception  of 
electromagnetic  propagations.  Equipped  with  the  latest  an- 
tenna systems  and  measuring  devices,  she  is  a highly  sophisti- 
cated and  mobile  station  which  can  steam  to  various  parts  of 
the  world  to  participate  in  the  Navy’s  comprehensive  program 
of  research  and  development  projects  in  communications.  Be- 
cause of  the  immediate  or  potential  military  applications  of  her 
work,  much  of  Oxford’s  employment  is  classified. 

One  of  Oxford’s  publicized  operations  took  place  15  Decem- 
ber 1961  when  she  became  the  first  ship  to  receive  a message 
from  a shore  based  facility  via  the  moon  successfully.  Next  she 
departed  Norfolk  4 January  1962  for  a South  Atlantic  de- 
ployment, returning  four  months  later.  Another  four  month 
South  Atlantic  deployment  followed  in  May  1963,  after  which 
Oxford  underwent  overhaul  at  Norfolk  Naval  Shipyard, 
Portsmouth,  Va. 

January  1964  brought  refresher  training  at  Guantanamo 
Bay,  and  from  22  February  until  10  June  Oxford  conducted 
further  research  operations  in  South  Atlantic  and  Pacific  wat- 
ers. 

Oxford  was  redesignated  Technical  Research  Ship  (AGTR- 
1)  on  1 April  1964.  She  departed  4 August  on  yet  another  South 
Atlantic  cruise,  conducting  research  not  only  in  electromag- 
netic reception,  but  also  in  oceanography  and  related  areas. 
She  returned  to  Norfolk  1 December. 

Oxford  steamed  for  Africa  3 February  1965,  calling  at  Las 
Palmas,  Canary  Islands,  Lagos,  Nigeria,  and  Durban,  South 
Africa.  A message  arrived  26  May  reassigning  the  ship  to  the 
Pacific  Fleet,  with  a new  homeport  at  San  Diego,  Calif.  She 
.stood  out  of  Subic  Bay,  P.I.  16  June  for  a one  month  deploy- 
ment to  the  South  China  Sea,  and  thus  set  the  pattern  for  her 
operations  into  1969. 

Oxford  decommissioned  and  was  struck  from  the  Naval 
Vessel  Register  19  December  1969  at  Yokosuka,  Japan. 

Oyster  Bay 

An  inlet  on  the  northern  side  of  Long  Island,  N.Y. 

(AGP-6:  dp.  2,592;  1.  310'9";  b.  41T";  dr.  13'6";  s.  18.2  k.; 
cpl.  333;  a.  2 5";  cl.  Barnegat) 

Oyster  Bay  (AGP-6)  was  laid  down  as  AVP-28  on  17  April 
1942  at  Lake  Washington  Shipyard,  Houghton,  Wash.; 
launched  7 September  1942;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  William  K. 
Harrill;  reclassified  AGP-6  on  1 May  1943;  and  commissioned 
17  November  1943,  Lt.  Comdr.  W.  W.  Holroyd,  USNR,  in 
command. 

Oyster  Bay  departed  Seattle  7 December  for  shakedown  at 
San  Diego,  and  got  underway  from  San  Diego  2 January  1944 
steaming  to  Brisbane  en  route  to  Milne  Bay  for  tender  opera- 
tions. Oyster  Bay  serviced  2 squadrons  of  motor  torpedo 
boats  from  28  February  and,  on  9 March,  got  underway 
escorting  15  PT  boats  to  Seeadler  Harbor,  Admiralty  Islands. 

The  spring  was  an  active  one  for  Oyster  Bay.  On  14  March, 
she  bombarded  the  enemy  shore  installations  on  Pityilu  Island 
for  the  Army;  on  the  20th  she  was  underway  for  Langemak, 
New  Guinea,  with  42  wounded  soldiers  for  evacuation  to  Base 
Hospital,  Finschhafen.  After  returning  to  Seeadler  Harbor  on 
the  31st,  she  bombarded  Ndrilo  Island  to  the  east  of  Seeadler 
Harbor  preparatory  to  the  landing  there  by  Army  ground 
forces. 

Oyster  Bay  shifted  to  Dreger  Harbor  19  April.  Allied  forces 
moved  on  Aitape  the  22nd,  and  on  the  24th,  two  days  after 
D-day,  Oyster  Bay  departed  for  the  area  with  15  PT  boats. 
Japanese  planes  attacked  the  convoy  on  the  27th,  but,  while 
1 boat  was  hit.  Oyster  Bay  escaped  damage.  In  May,  the  ship 
proceeded  to  Hollandia,  an  area  of  heated  Allied  action.  Air 
raid  alerts  were  frequent,  but  no  attacks  ensued.  Oyster  Bay 
got  underway  to  Wakde  Island  5 June  with  2 squadrons  of 
I*T  boats.  After  Allied  forces  had  invaded  this  island  to  cap- 
ture a major  Japanese  air  base  17  May,  the  Japanese  continued 
to  hammer  away  at  the  newly  acquired  airstrip.  Later  in  June, 


Oyster  Bay  bombarded  shore  installations  on  the  Wicki  River 
and  at  Samar  Village,  preparatory  to  Army  attacks. 

Leaving  Mios  Woendi  Island  12  July,  the  ship  reported  to 
Brisbane  for  availability.  A R. A.F.  plane  struck  the  top  of  the 
ship’s  mast,  carried  away  her  antennae  and  damaged  her 
navigation  lights  22  July,  but  hasty  repairs  permitted  Oyster 
Bay  to  depart  for  Mios  Woendi  16  August. 

The  tender  then  steamed  on  to  Morotai,  needed  as  a staging 
area  for  the  Philippine  campaign.  As  the  beaches  were  as- 
saulted in  October,  Oyster  Bay  set  out  for  Leyte  Gulf.  The 
enemy  planes  let  loose  but  U.S.  Navy  planes  and  anti-aircraft 
fire  took  a heavy  toll. 

In  November,  Oyster  Bay  went  to  general  quarters  221  times, 
but  was  not  attacked.  She  shifted  to  San  Juanico  Straits  the 
21st  and  three  days  later,  while  taking  on  gas,  the  ship  was 
attacked  by  two  Kates  that  were  driven  off  by  heavy  AA  fire. 
Two  Zekes  dived  on  the  ship  the  26th,  but  intense  AAfire 
splashed  both. 

In  January  1945,  Oyster  Bay  got  underway  for  Hollandia- 
thence  returned  to  Leyte  Gulf  for  tender  operations  8 Feb, 
ruary.  Departing  for  the  invasion  of  Zamboanga  6 March, 
she  arrived  two  days  before  D-day  and  remained  with  the 
bombardment  group  until  the  landings.  Oyster  Bay  next  ren- 
dezvoused with  PT  boats  in  Sarangani  Bay,  Mindoro  24  April 
and  supported  them  during  night  raids  against  the  Japanese 
positions  in  Davao  Gulf.  In  May,  Oyster  Bay  reported  to  Leyte 
Gulf,  thence  steaming  to  Samar.  She  departed  18  May  for 
Tawi  Tawi,  where  she  continued  tender  operations  until  she 
returned  to  Guinan  Harbor  6 August. 

The  ship  turned  homeward  10  November  and  steamed  into 
San  Francisco  Bay  the  29th.  Decommissioning  26  March 
1946,  the  ship  was  struck  from  the  Naval  Vessel  Register  12 
April  1946  and  transferred  to  the  Maritime  Commission  12 
August  1946.  The  ship  returned  to  the  Navy  3 January  1949, 
was  re-designated  AVP-28,  16  March  1949,  and  was  berthed  at 
Stockton,  where  she  remained  in  the  Pacific  Reserve  Fleet 
until  1957.  She  was  transferred  to  the  Government  of  Italy 
23  October  1957  as  Pietro  Cavezzale  (A-5301). 

Oyster  Bay  received  5 battle  stars  for  World  War  II  service. 

Ozama 

A former  name  retained. 

(ScStr.:  dp.  4,300  (n.);  1.  261';  b.  43'6";  dr.  18'6"  (mean); 
s.  9 k.;  pi.  59;  a.  2 3") 

Ozama,  built  in  1916  at  the  Detroit  Shipbuilding  Co., 
Wyandotte,  Mich.,  was  acquired  by  the  Navy  on  charter 
from  the  Atlantic,  Gulf  andWest  Indies  S.S.  Line  24  December 
1917  and  commissioned  the  same  day,  Lt.  Comdr.  P.  E.  Crosby, 
USNRF,  in  command. 

Fitted  out  at  Norfolk  as  a mine  carrier,  Ozama  cleared 
HamptonRoads  for  Scotland  early  in  the  new  year,  1918.  On 
15  February  she  arrived  in  the  Firth  of  Clyde  with  a cargo  of 
mine  laying  equipment  to  be  used  on  the  North  Sea  Barrage. 
On  3 April  she  returned  to  Norfolk  and  for  the  remainder  of  the 
war  continued  to  ply  the  Atlantic  to  keep  mine  bases  in  Scot- 
land supplied  with  their  specialized  equipment.  Following  the 
Armistice  she  supported  clearance  operations  in  the  North  Sea, 
returning  to  Norfolk,  finally,  28  January  1919.  On  13  Febru- 
ary she  decommissioned  and  was  returned  to  her  owner. 

Ozark 

An  Indian  tribe  of  the  Quapaw  confederacy  living  in  Mis- 
souri and  Arkansas. 

I 

(BM:  t.  578;  1.  180';  b.  50';  dr.  5';  s.  2.5  k.;  cpl.  120;  a.  2 11", 
1 10",  3 9";  cl.  Ozark.) 

The  first  Ozark,  a single-turreted  river  monitor,  was  built 
by  contract  with  George  C.  Bester,  Peoria,  111.;  launched  18 
February  1863;  commissioned  18  February  1864,  Acting 
Volunteer  Lt.  George  W.  Brown  in  command.  From  12  March 
to  22  May  1864,  she  took  part  in  the  expedition  up  the  Red 
River  to  Alexandria,  La.  She  decommissioned  at  Mound  City, 
Illinois  24  July  1865  and  was  sold  29  November. 
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II 

(BM-7;  dp.  3,225;  1.  255';  b.  50';  dr.  12'6"  (mean);  s.  12  k.; 

cpl.  220;  a.  2 12",  assorted  4"  and  6-pdrs.;  cl.  Arkansas.) 

The  second  Ozark,  a single-turreted  “New  Navy”  monitor 
and  one  of  the  last  monitors  built  for  the  U.S.  Navy,  was  laid 
down  14  November  1899  by  the  Newport  News  Shipbuilding 
and  Drydock  Co. ; launched  10  November  1900 ; commissioned  as 
Arkansas  28  October  1902,  Comdr.  C.  E.  Vreeland  in  command. 

After  shakedown,  Arkansas’  first  duty  was  with  the  U.S. 
Naval  Academy  as  an  instruction  and  cruise  ship  for  midship- 
men. She  was  then  assigned  to  the  Coast  Squadron,  North 
Atlantic  Fleet,  and  cruised  off  the  east  coast,  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  in  the  West  Indies.  She  continued  to  make  sum- 
mer practice  cruises  with  midshipmen,  however,  and  in  1906 
was  again  assigned  to  the  Naval  Academy  for  instructional 
purposes. 

Renamed  Ozark  2 March  1909,  she  was  assigned  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  Naval  Militia  from  26  June  1910  to 
6 March  1913.  Later  that  month  she  began  refitting  in  Norfolk 
as  a submarine  tender  and  began  duties  as  a tender  12  July. 
After  special  duty  in  Mexican  waters  during  most  of  1914,  she 
participated  in  Atlantic  Fleet  maneuvers  in  1915  and  operated 
in  the  Chesapeake  Bay  area  in  1916. 

Ozark  was  ordered  to  SubDiv  6,  Atlantic  Fleet,  6 April  1917 
and  soon  proceeded  to  Tampico,  Mexico  where  she  cruised  off 
the  coast  protecting  American  and  Allied  interests.  She  sailed 
for  New  Orleans  18  December  1918  after  which  she  cruised  off 
Key  West,  Central  America  and  the  Panama  Canal  Zone.  She 
returned  to  Hampton  Roads  23  June  1919  and  decommis- 
sioned in  Philadelphia  20  August.  Ozark  was  sold  26  January 
1922. 

III 

(LSV-2:dp.  5,875;  1.  458';  b.  70';  dr.  20'  (max.);  s.  20  k.; 
cpl.  564;  a.  2 5",  8 40mm.,  20  20mm.;  cl.  Catskill.) 

The  third  Ozark  (LSV-2)  was  laid  down  as  CM-7  by  the 
Willamette  Iron  and  Steel  Corp.  of  Portland,  Oreg.  12  July 
1941;  launched  15  June  1942;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  A.  J.  Byr- 
holdt;  redesignated  AP-107  on  1 May  1943;  again  redesig- 
nated LSV-2  on  21  April  1944;  and  commissioned  23  Sep- 
tember 1944,  Capt.  Frederick  P.  Williams  in  command. 

Following  shakedown,  Ozark  sailed  for  Manus,  Admiralty 
Islands,  where  she  reported  16  November  to  Commander, 
7th  Fleet,  for  assignment  to  the  3rd  Amphibious  Force. 
After  intensive  training  the  new  vehicle  landing  ship  departed 
31  December  for  Lingayen  Gulf,  Luzon,  Philippine  Islands,  as 
a unit  of  invasion  Task  Group  79.1.  Subsequent  to  that  suc- 
cessful operation,  she  steamed  for  the  Marianas  where  she 
joined  Transport  Squadron  15  at  Saipan  for  the  invasion  of 
Iwo  Jima.  She  landed  three  waves  of  troops  there  19  February 
1945  and  continued  logistic  support  to  the  beach  until  27 
February.  After  transporting  wounded  Marines  to  Guam  for 
hospital  care,  Ozark  reported  to  Transport  Squadron  13  at 
Leyte  rehearsing  for  the  invasion  of  Okinawa.  She  landed  her 
troops  and  equipment  on  Okinawa  1 April  and  again  remained 
to  lend  logistic  support  to  beach  operations  until  departing 
10  April  for  Guam. 

With  the  end  of  World  War  II  in  the  Pacific  near,  Ozark 
was  chosen  to  transport  select  occupational  units  to  Japan. 
In  an  operation  that  took  two  days  working  around  the  clock, 
911  officers  and  men  were  transferred  to  her  at  sea  by  breeches 
buoy  from  9 aircraft  carriers,  3 battleships,  2 cruisers,  and  6 
destroyers.  Ozark  entered  Tokyo  Bay  30  August  where  she 
debarked  her  special  landing  force. 

After  making  two  complete  tours  with  the  Magic  Carpet 
Fleet  returning  overseas  troops  to  the  U.S.  after  the  war, 
Ozark  transited  the  Panama  Canal  and  arrived  New  Orleans 
31  January  1946  where  she  was  placed  in  upkeep  status.  She 
commenced  pre-inactivation  overhaul  in  Orange,  Tex.  14 
March  and  decommissioned  29  June. 

Ozark’s  hull  classification  was  changed  7 February  1955 
from  LSV-2  to  MCS-2.  Struck  from  the  Naval  Vessel  Register 
1 September  1961,  she  was  returned  to  the  Maritime  Adminis- 
tration and  placed  in  the  National  Defense  Reserve  Fleet  and 
berthed  at  Beaumont,  Tex.  She  was  reacquired  by  the  Navy  19 
June  1963  for  conversion  to  a Mine  Countermeasures  Support 
Ship  by  the  Norfolk  Shipbuilding  and  Drydock  Corp.  Recom- 


missioned 24  June  1966  complete  with  the  beU  from  Ozark 
launched  in  1900,  she  was  assigned  to  MineRon  8 homeported 
in  Charleston  where  she  became  flagship  for  Commander, 
Mine  Forces,  U.S.  Atlantic  Fleet.  After  shakedown  and  in- 
tensive training  at  Guantanamo  Bay,  she  remained  in  port 
for  the  rest  of  the  year. 

With  the  Navy’s  first  minesweeping  launches  (MSL, 
Mark  IV)  and  helicopters  (RH3A)  on  board,  Ozark  conducted 
her  first  mine  countermeasures  training  in  the  Charleston 
area  early  in  1967.  After  a cruise  to  several  western  European 
ports  in  1967  she  continued  to  operate  in  the  Charleston  area 
until  deploying  to  the  Mediterranean  18  November.  Returning 
to  Charleston  14  February  1969,  she  began  material  mainte- 
nance and  upkeep  followed  by  periodic  deployment  to  the 
West  Indies  and  the  South  Atlantic  where  she  was  into  July. 

Ozark  earned  three  battle  stars  and  the  Philippine  Republic 
Presidential  Unit  Citation  Badge  for  service  in  WW  II. 

Ozaukee 

A former  name  retained. 

(SP-3439:  dp.  8,480  (n.);  1.  354';  b.  48';  dr.  22'4";  s.  10.5  k.; 
cpl.  62) 

Ozaukee  (No.  3439),  built  in  1918  at  the  Long  Beach  Ship- 
building Co.,  Long  Beach,  Calif.,  was  acquired  by  the  Navy 
on  a bare  boat  basis  from  the  U.S.  Shipping  Board  and  com- 
missioned at  San  Pedro  30  September  1918,  Lt.  Comdr. 

T.  F.  Shipsey,  USNRF,  in  command. 

Fitted  out  for  the  Naval  Overseas  Transportation  Service, 
the  cargo  ship  Ozaukee  sailed  from  the  west  coast,  9 October, 
bound  for  Chile.  At  Arica  she  took  on  nitrates  and  steamed, 
via  the  Panama  Canal,  to  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  arriving  7 Decem- 
ber. At  the  end  of  January  1919  she  departed  Philadelphia 
and  crossed  the  Atlantic  to  deliver  oil  and  tobacco  to  the 
United  Kingdom.  On  15  March  she  returned  to  Philadelphia, 
where  she  was  decommissioned  and  returned  to  the  Shipping 
Board  3 April  1919. 

Ozbourn 

Joseph  William  Ozbourn,  born  in  Herrin,  Illinois,  24 
October  1919,  enlisted  in  the  Marine  Corps  30  October  1943. 
After  boot  training,  he  became  a Browning  Automatic  Rifle- 
man with  the  1st  Battalion,  23rd  Marines,  4th  Marine  Divi- 
sion. Pvt.  Ozbourn  was  killed  during  the  battle  for  Japanese- 
h,eld  Tinian  Island,  Marianas,  30  July  1944.  As  a member  of  a 
platoon  assigned  to  clear  the  remaining  Japanese  troops  from 
dugouts  and  pillboxes  along  a tree  line,  he  was  moving  for- 
ward to  throw  an  armed  hand  grenade  into  a dugout  when  a 
blast  from  the  entrance  severely  wounded  him  and  four  other 
men  flanking  him.  Unable  to  throw  the  grenade  into  the  enemy 
position  and  with  no  place  to  hurl  it  without  endangering  the 
other  men.  Pvt.  Ozbourn  fell  on  it  and  sacrificed  his  own  life 
to  save  his  comrades  by  absorbing  the  full  impact  of  the  ex- 
plosion with  his  own  body.  For  “his  great  personal  valor  and 
unwavering  loyalty”  Pvt.  Ozbourn  was  posthumously  awarded 
the  Medal  of  Honor. 

(DD-846;  dp.  2,390;  1.  391';  b.  41';  dr.  19';  s.  35  k.;  cpl.  363; 

a.  6 5",  16  40mm.,  17  20mm.,  5 21"  t.t.,  6 dcp.,  2 dct. ; cl. 
Gearing) 

Ozbourn  (DD-846)  was  laid  down  by  Bath  Iron  Works  16 
June  1945;  launched  22  December  1945;  sponsored  by  Mrs. 
Joseph  W.  Ozbourn;  commissioned  5 March  1946,  Comdr. 
Bernard  A.  Smith  in  command. 

Following  shakedown,  Ozbourn  reported  for  duty  with  the 

U. S.  Pacific  Fleet  at  San  Diego  in  August  1946.  She  departed 
San  Diego  6 January  1947  with  DesDiv  171  for  the  Far  East; 
returned  to  San  Diego  in  October;  began  her  next  deployment 
1 October  1948,  shortened  by  a collision  with  Theodore  E. 
Chandler  (DD-717).  Although  two  crew  members  were 
killed,  damage  control  parties  saved  the  ship  and  she  returned 
to  Long  Beach  Naval  Shipyard  for  repairs.  During  1949  and 
early  1950,  Ozbourn  trained  midshipmen,  underwent  overhaul 
and  participated  in  various  exercises,  one  of  which  was  the 
first  guided  missile  test  at  sea  conducted  with  Norton  Sound 
(AVM-1). 
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USS  Ozbourn  (DD-846) ; a 1946-47  photo. 


When  hostilities  began  in  Korea,  Ozbourn  joined  TF  77. 
She  participated  in  the  Inchon  landing  and  assisted  with  air 
operations  off  the  Korean  coast,  twice  receiving  the  Korean 
Presidential  Citation  for  her  efforts.  In  February  1951,  despite 
having  received  two  direct  hits  and  several  near  misses  from 
enemy  shore  batteries  the  same  day,  Ozbourn  sent  her  motor 
whale  boat  to  rescue  a downed  pilot  floating  in  an  enemy  mine 
field.  After  returning  to  San  Diego  for  repairs  and  overhaul 
and  a brief  assignment  with  TF  95  in  the  Wonsan  area, 
Ozbourn  returned  to  TF  77  in  July  1952.  In  short  order  she 
rescued  18  men  who  had  jumped  from  Boxer  (CVA-21)  to 
avoid  a menacing  fire  and  picked  up  3 downed  airmen  from 
Essex  (CVA-9).  During  the  next  two  years  Ozbourn  made 
regular  tours  with  the  7th  Fleet  followed  by  training  oper- 
ations in  the  San  Diego  area. 

From  1956  to  1964  Ozbourn  underwent  major  overhaul, 
engaged  in  intensive  training  exercises,  participated  in  festivals 
and  celebrations  in  several  west-coast  cities  and  in  Australia, 
and  operated  periodically  with  the  7th  Fleet.  Having  under- 
gone FRAM  Mark  I conversion  earlier,  she  joined  TG  10  for 
a major  Presidential  Demonstration  to  display  the  power  and 
versatility  of  AAW  and  ASW  forces.  From  the  flight  deck  of 
Kilty  Hawk  (CVA-63),  President  Kennedy  watched  Ozbourn’ s 
ASROC  launching  6 June  1963. 

Ozbourn  sailed  independently  for  Pearl  Harbor  8 July  1964 
to  join  DesDiv  233  and  ASW  Group  1 for  a six-month  Western 
Pacific  deployment.  From  Yokosuka,  Japan,  ASW  Group  1 
sailed  for  the  South  China  Sea  after  North  Vietnamese  PT 
boats  had  attacked  American  destroyers  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin. 
After  providing  ASW  protection  for  TF  77  and  after  partici- 
pating in  a naval  weapons  demonstration  held  by  CinCPac, 
Ozbourn  returned  to  Long  Beach.  Several  months  of  mainte- 
nance, repairs  and  intermittent  local  training  operations 
followed;  then  came  another  deployment  to  the  Western 
Pacific  20  August  1965.  Attached  to  TG  77.6,  Ozbourn  pro- 
vided gunfire  support  in  the  III  and  IV  Corps  areas  of  South 
Vietnam  delivering  tons  of  high  explosives  in  covering  fire. 
Eight  crewmen  were  recommended  for  decorations  during 
these  actions. 

In  July  1966  Ozbourn  began  a two-year  tour  of  duty  with 
the  7th  Fleet  as  a member  of  DesRon  9.  A great  part  of  that 
time  was  spent  on  gunfire  assignments  supporting  troops  in 
South  Vietnam  and  interdicting  enemy  supply  and  com- 


munications routes  in  North  Vietnam.  She  received  direct 
hits  from  the  enemy  on  25  March  and  4 December  1967  but 
continued  her  mission  each  time.  For  outstanding  actions 
against  the  enemy  and  for  excellent  combat  readiness,  she 
received  both  the  Meritorious  Unit  Commendation  and  the 
Battle  Efficiency  “E.” 

Ozbourn  returned  to  Long  Beach  6 September  1968  and 
remained  there,  with  intermittent  movements  to  Portland 
and  San  Diego,  for  the  next  year.  In  September  1969  she 
deployed  again  to  WestPac  where  she  operated  with  the  7th 
Fleet  into  1970. 

Ozette 

A lake  and  a Makah  Indian  reservation  in  the  state  of 
Washington. 


Ozette,  a screw  steamer  built  by  the  Seattle-North  Pacific 
Shipbuilding  Co.,  was  launched  28  September  1918;  trans- 
ferred directly  to  the  Naval  Overseas  Transportation  Service 
by  USSB;  but  never  commissioned. 

I 

(YTB-541:  dp.  310;  1.  101';  b.  28';  dr.  9'7";  s.  12  k.) 

Ozette  (YTB-541)  was  laid  down  20  February  1945  by  Con- 
solidated Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Morris  Heights,  N.Y. ; launched 
14  May  1945;  and  commissioned  31  October  1945. 

Assigned  to  the  1st  Naval  District,  Boston,  Ozette  provided 
harbor  services  there  until  1949,  when  she  was  re-assigned, 
to  the  Advanced  Bases,  Atlantic,  an  area  of  operation  that 
kept  her  busy  until  19.58  when  she  returned  to  Boston.  Re- 
designated YTM-541  in  February  1962,  she  continues  to 
operate  at  Boston  into  1970. 

P.  H.  Burnett 

A variation  of  a merchant  name  retained. 

(IX-104;  dp.  4,023  (It.);  1.  441'6";  b.  56'11";  dr.  27'7";  s. 

Ilk.;  cpl.  182;  a.  1 5",  1 3",  4 20mm.;  T.  EC2-S-C1) 

P.  H.  Burnett  (IX-104),  a Liberty-type  cargo  ship,  was 
laid  down  as  Peter  H.  Burnett  under  Maritime  Commission 
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contract  by  California  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Wilmington,  Calif., 
29  June  1942;  launched  10  August  1942;  sponsored  by  Mrs. 
Clyde  Weed;  and  delivered  to  her  operator,  American  Presi- 
dent Lines,  29  August  1942.  She  carried  cargo  in  the  Pacific 
until  15  June  1943  when  she  was  acquired  by  the  Navy  from 
the  Maritime  Commission  under  bareboat  charter.  Named 
P.  H.  Burnett  and  designated  IX-104  on  18  June,  she  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  Commander  Service  Force,  7th  Fleet,  2 July 
1943,  and  placed  in  service  30  August  1943,  Lt.  D.  Ruos  in 
charge. 

As  a dry  cargo  provisions  ship,  P.  H.  Burnett  served  at 
staging  areas  in  the  Pacific  during  the  remainder  of  the  war. 
With  a cargo  capacity  in  excess  of  130,000  cubic  feet,  she 
hauled  and  discharged  thousands  of  tons  of  supplies  to  the 
ships  that  ultimately  carried  the  might  of  American  seapower 
to  Japan’s  homeland.  Joining  Service  Squadron  8 on  1 Febru- 
ary 1944,  she  continued  her  supply  operations  as  the  west- 
ward advance  of  the  Allies  progressed. 

Following  the  Japanese  surrender,  P.  H.  Burnett  remained 
in  the  Pacific  until  ordered  to  return  to  the  United  States 
early  in  1946.  Under  tow,  she  proceeded  from  the  Western 
Pacific  via  Midway  to  Seattle,  Wash.,  where  she  arrived  that 
summer.  P.  H.  Burnett  was  placed  out  of  service  7 August 
1946  and  transferred  to  the  Reserve  Fleet  Division  of  WSA. 
Her  name  was  struck  from  the  Naval  Register  8 October 
1946.  She  remained  in  custody  of  the  Maritime  Commission 
until  1959. 

P.  K.  Bauman 

A former  name  retained. 

(SP-377:  t.  304  gr.;  1.  158';  b.  24';  dr.  8'8";  s.  12  k.;  a.  2 3", 
2 mg) 

P.  K.  Bauman  was  built  in  1912  by  M.  M.  Davis  and  Sons, 
Solomons,  Md.  as  a freighter;  acquired  by  the  Navy  under 
charter  from  the  above  28  May  1917;  and  commissioned  at 
Norfolk  10  August  1917,  Lt.  Charles  F.  Chambers,  USNRF, 
in  command. 

P.  K.  Bauman  was  assigned  to  Squadron  4,  Atlantic  Patrol 
Force,  during  World  War  I on  overseas  escort  duty.  While 
patrolling  off  L’Orient,  France,  she  struck  a rock  12  January 
1919  and  listing  badly,  was  taken  in  tow  by  Raymond  J. 
Anderton,  but  eventually  sank. 

Paddle 

A large  ganoid  fish  of  the  Mississippi  and  its  larger 
tributaries. 

(SS-263:  dp.  1,526  (surf.),  2,424  (subm.);  1.  311'9";  b.  27'3"; 

dr.  15'3";  s.  20.25  k.  (surf.),  8.75  k.  (subm.);  cpl.  60;  a. 

10  21"  tt.,  1 3",  2 .50  cal.,  2 .30  cal.;  cl.  Gato) 

Paddle  (SS-263)  was  laid  down  1 May  1942  by  Electric 
Boat  Co.,  Groton,  Conn.;  launched  30  December  1942;  spon- 
sored by  Mrs.  William  M.  Fechteler,  wife  of  later  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations  Admiral  William  M.  Fechteler;  and  com- 
missioned at  New  London  29  March  1943,  Lt.  Comdr.  R.  H. 
Rice  in  command. 

After  trials  and  training.  Paddle  left  New  London  8 June 
1943  for  the  Panama  Canal  and  Pearl  Harbor,  arriving  5 July. 
She  based  at  Pearl  Harbor  during  her  first  two  war  patrols, 
between  which  she  trained  destroyers  in  antisubmarine  war- 
fare and  received  meteorological  equipment. 

Her  first  patrol,  20  July-12  September,  was  conducted 
south  of  Japan.  She  scored  a hit  on  a large  freighter  in  her 
first  attack  13  August,  but  alert  escorts  forced  her  down  with 
a 13-hour  depth  charge  attack.  Enemy  search  planes  damaged 
her  slightly  19  August  with  7 bombs  dropped  as  she  patrolled 
submerged  off  the  coast  of  Japan,  but  she  repaired  damage 
quickly  and  struck  back,  sinking  passenger-cargo  ship  Ataka 
Maru  23  August. 

During  her  second  war  patrol,  17  October-9  November, 
Paddle  took  station  off  Nauru  to  provide  continuous  weather 
reporting  for  the  carrier  task  force  attacking  the  Gilberts  and 
Marshalls  to  cover  the  Tarawa  landings.  She  also  guided, 
by  radio.  Army  bombers  in  to  raid  Tarawa  and  attacked  an 
enemy  tanker  off  Eniwetok,  though  escorting  destroyers  forced 


her  down  before  she  could  observe  the  damage  inflicted  on  the 
tanker. 

After  West  Coast  overhaul.  Paddle  sailed  for  her  third  war 
patrol  from  Pearl  Harbor  19  March,  bound  for  the  Dutch 
East  Indies  and  the  southern  Philippines.  In  a brilhant  night 
attack  16  April  she  sank  two  of  a three-ship  convoy  guarded 
by  four  escorts,  torpedoing  Mito  Maru  and  Hino  Maru  No.  1. 
Breaking  off  to  reload  her  tubes.  Paddle  returned  to  attack  a 
tanker,  which  had  joined  the  group,  and  engaged  escorting 
destroyers  and  aircraft.  She  ended  her  patrol  at  Fremantle, 
Australia,  12  May. 

Paddle’s  fourth  war  patrol,  5 June-29  July,  began  with 
reconnaissance  of  the  eastern  approaches  to  Davao  Gulf 
guarding  against  a Japanese  sortie  during  the  U.S.  landings 
on  Saipan.  Damaged  by  bombs  in  the  Celebes  Sea  30  June, 
Paddle  repaired  quickly  and  6 July  attacked  a small  convoy, 
twice  hitting  a large  freighter,  and  sinking  destroyer  Hokaze 
before  forced  down  by  other  escorts. 

After  refit  at  Fremantle,  Paddle  made  her  fifth  patrol  22 
August-25  September,  encountering  few  contacts  in  her 
assigned  area  in  the  Sulu  Sea.  On  7 September  she  sent  cargo 
ship  Shinyo  Maru  to  the  bottom  and  damaged  another  of  her 
convoy.  She  prepared  for  her  next  patrol  in  Mios  Woendi 
La.goon,  sailing  3 October  for  lifeguard  off  Balikpapan.  During 
brief  offensive  periods  she  sank  two  oil-laden  sea  trucks  and  a 
schooner  by  gunfire,  then  returned  to  Fremantle  1 November. 

Her  7th  war  patrol  began  at  Fremantle  25  November  and 
ended  at  Pearl  Harbor  18  January  1945.  Operating  mainly 
in  the  South  China  Sea  and  west  of  Luzon,  Paddle  fought 
through  heavy  weather  to  join  Hammerhead  (SS-364)  in 
sinking  tanker  Shoei  Maru  and  damaging  an  enemy  destroyer. 
After  overhaul  at  San  Francisco,  Paddle  trained  at  Pearl 
Harbor  whence  she  sailed  on  her  8th  and  last  war  patrol  15 
May.  Prowling  the  Yellow  and  East  China  Seas  she  found  few 
substantial  targets,  she  and  her  sisters  having  by  this  time 
almost  annihilated  the  Japanese  merchant  marine.  She  turned 
her  attention  to  sinking  floating  mines  with  gunfire,  and  sank 
8 schooners  and  picket  boats. 

Returning  to  Guam  18  July,  Paddle  sailed  13  August  for 
lifeguard  duty  off  southern  Honshu.  Wjth  the  war’s  end,  she 
sailed  for  Midway  17  August.  The  long  voyage  home  via 
Hawaii  and  the  Panama  Canal  ended  at  Staten  Island  30 
September.  Placed  in  reserve  at  New  London,  she  decom- 
missioned 1 February  1946.  She  recommissioned  31  August 
1956  to  prepare  for  transfer  to  Brazil  under  the  Mutual 
Defense  Assistance  Program.  Decommissioned  and  transferred 
18  January  1957,  she  was  simultaneously  commissioned  in 
the  Brazilian  Navy  as  Riachuelo  (S-15). 

Paddle  received  8 battle  stars  for  World  War  II  service; 
her  first  7 war  patrols  were  designated  successful. 

Paducah 

A city  in  western  Kentucky  at  the  junction  of  the  Tennes- 
see and  Ohio  Rivers. 

(Gbt.  No.  18: dp.  1,084;  1.  200'5";  b.  35';  dr.  13'4";s.  13  k.;  cpl. 

184;  a.  4 4",  2 1-pdr.;  cl.  Dubuque) 

Paducah  (Gunboat  No.  18)  was  launched  11  October  1904 
by  Gas  Engine  and  Power  Co.  and  Charles  L.  Seabury  Co., 
Morris  Heights,  N.Y. ; sponsored  by  Miss  Anna  May  Yeiser; 
and  commissioned  2 September  1905,  Comdr.  Albert  G.  Win- 
terhalter in  command.  She  was  reclassified  AG— 7 in  1919; 
IX-23,  24  April  1922;  and  PG-18,  4 November  1940. 

After  shakedown,  Paducah  joined  the  Caribbean  Squadron 
early  in  1906  to  protect  American  lives  and  interests  through 
patrols  and  port  calls  to  Caribbean  and  Central  and  South 
American  cities.  She  patrolled  Mexican  waters  in  the  after- 
math  of  the  Vera  Cruz  incident  through  the  siunmer  of  1914, 
then  returned  to  her  Caribbean  operations,  performing  sur- 
veys from  time  to  time. 

Paducah  was  ordered  north  to  prepare  at  Portsmouth  for 
European  service  in  World  War  I,  for  which  she  sailed  from 
New  York  29  September  1917.  She  reached  Gibraltar  27  Octo- 
ber, and  based  there  as  convoy  escort  to  North  Africa,  Italy, 
the  Azores,  and  Madeira.  She  attacked  a U-boat  9 Septernber 
1918  after  it  had  sunk  one  of  her  convoy,  and  was  credited 
with  possibly  damaging  the  submarine. 
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Leaving  Gibraltar  11  December,  Paducah  reached  Ports- 
mouth, N.H.,  7 January  1919  to  decommission  2 March  1919. 
She  recommissioned  16  August  1920  through  9 September 
1921  for  survey  duty  in  the  Caribbean,  and  commissioned  a 
third  time  2 May  1922  for  duty  training  Naval  Reservists  in 
the  9th  Naval  District.  She  arrived  Duluth,  Minn.,  20  June. 

Paducah  returned  to  the  East  Coast  in  early  1941,  and 
through  World  War  II,  trained  Armed  Guard  gunners  in 
Chesapeake  Bay,  thus  giving  vital  service  to  the  Merchant 
Marine’s  crucial  World  War  II  assignment.  Decommissioning 
7 September  1945,  she  transferred  to  the  Maritime  Com- 


mission 19  December  1946,  and  was  sold  the  same  day  to 
Maria  Angelo,  Miami,  Fla. 

II 

(YTB-758:  dp.  409  (f.);  1.  109';  b.  30';  dr.  14';  s.  12  k.;  cpl.  10; 
cl.  Pontiac) 

The  second  Paducah  (YTB-758)  was  laid  down  5 May  1960 
at  the  Southern  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Slidell,  La.;  launched  31 
August  1960;  dehvered  and  placed  in  service  24  February 
1961.  Assigned  to  the  5th  Naval  District,  headquartered  at 


Tug  Paducah  (YTB-758)  assisting  in  the  docking  of  USS  John  F.  Kennedy,  Norfolk,  Va.,  1969. 
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Norfolk,  Paducah  has  provided  tug  service  for  ships  operating 
in  Virginia  waters  into  1970. 

Page  County 

Counties  in  Iowa  and  Virginia. 

(LST-1076:  dp.  4,080;  1.  328';  b.  50';  dr.  14'1";  s.  11.6  k.; 
cpl.  119,  trp.  147;  a.  8 40  mm.;  cl.  LST-511) 

LST-1076  was  laid  down  16  March  1945  by  Bethlehem- 
Hingham  Shipyard,  Hingham,  Mass.;  launched  14  April  1945; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  Lillian  J.  Ostler;  and  commissioned  1 
May  1945,  Lt.  Grover  L.  Rawlings,  USNR,  in  command. 

After  shakedown  in  Chesapeake  Bay,  LST-1076  embarked 
troops  in  New  York  and  sailed,  14  June  1945,  for  Pearl 
Harbor.  She  arrived  Pearl  Harbor  on  19  July  and  began 
several  weeks  of  rigorous  training  in  the  Hawaiian  operating 
areas. 

LST-1076  stood  out  from  Pearl  Harbor  on  29  August 
loaded  with  occupation  troops  bound  for  Sasebo,  Japan.  She 
disembarked  her  passengers  on  22  September  and  by  17  Octo- 
ber, she  was  returning  to  the  United  States  with  war  veterans. 

She  arrived  at  San  Diego  11  December  and  shortly  there- 
after went  into  overhaul.  LST-1076  was  sent  to  Vancouver, 
Wash,  in  April  of  1946  for  inactivation,  and  decommissioned 
13  June  to  be  assigned  to  the  Columbia  Group  of  the  U.S. 
Pacific  Reserve  Fleet. 

Named  Page  County  1 July  1955,  the  LST  remained  at 
Astoria,  Oregon  on  the  Columbia  River  until  July  1960,  when 
she  was  towed  to  San  Diego  for  modernization  and 
reactivation. 

Page  County  was  recommissioned  28  November  1960,  and 
following  shakedown  carried  out  local  operations  off  the  coast 
of  Southern  California  through  1961.  On  3 January  1962, 
Page  County  sailed  for  Pearl  Harbor  to  provide  logistic  sup- 
port for  the  U.S.  Army. 

Page  County  operated  within  the  Hawaiian  Islands  in  sup- 
port of  the  Army  through  January  and  shifted  to  operational 
control  of  Commander  Hawaiian  Sea  Frontier  on  1 February, 
for  operations  in  the  southern  Mid-Pacific.  On  1 April  she 
was  assigned  to  Joint  Task  Force  8 in  support  of  nuclear 
tests  being  conducted  by  the  U.S.  Government.  She  trans- 
ported civilian  construction  crews  and  their  equipment  to 
islands  such  as  Palmyra,  Malden,  Penrhyn,  Washington, 
Fanning,  and  Christmas.  She  completed  these  assignments  5 
August  and  returned  to  San  Diego  on  the  20th. 

On  27  October  Page  County  was  called  on  to  participate  in 
the  Cuban  Crisis  quarantine.  She  transited  the  Panama 
Canal  on  8 November  and  reached  Vieques,  Puerto  Rico  on 
the  16th.  After  shuttling  troops  between  Roosevelt  Roads 
and  Vieques,  she  was  detached  on  1 December  to  return  to 
San  Diego. 

On  16  March  1963  Page  County  put  into  San  Francisco  to 
undergo  an  extensive  MK  II  Fram  overhaul  which  was  com- 
pleted in  July.  She  returned  to  San  Diego  on  5 August  and 
was  assigned  to  coastal  operations.  Between  18  January  and 
16  February  1965,  she  participated  in  operation  “Silver 
Lance,”  one  of  the  largest  Navy-Marine  Corps  training  exer- 
cises ever  held  in  peacetime.  Deteriorating  conditions  in 
Vietnam  caused  her  immediate  departure  17  February,  for 
Pearl  Harbor,  to  transport  elements  of  Marine  Air  Group  13 
to  Okinawa.  She  returned  to  San  Diego  on  7 May. 

Page  County  deployed  to  Adak,  Alaska  from  6 July  to  21 
October,  returning  to  San  Diego  for  coastal  operations  until 
19  July  1966,  when  she  prepared  for  deployment  to  Vietnam. 
Operating  principally  between  Chu  Lai  and  Da  Nang,  she 
supported  the  struggle  against  Communist  aggression  in 
South  Vietnam  until  returning  to  the  United  States  in 
December. 

Resuming  local  operations.  Page  County  provided  services 
to  MinPac  in  evaluating  the  capabilities  of  LST’s  for  mine 
sweeping,  and  to  Pacific  Fleet  Command  for  training  exercises 
and  administrative  lifts  for  Hawaiian  based  Army  and  Marine 
Corps  personnel. 

Early  1968  found  Page  County  participating  in  EastPac 
exercises,  training  Camp  Pendleton  Marines  and  Seabees 
from  Port  Hueneme.  During  the  spring  she  again  joined  the 
7th  Fleet  for  operations  in  Southeast  Asia.  From  11  September 
through  6 November,  she  operated  out  of  Da  Nang  and  re- 


turned to  San  Diego  on  24  December,  via  Hong  Kong,  Yoko- 
suka, and  Pearl  Harbor. 

After  operations  on  the  West  Coast,  Page  County  returned 
to  the  Western  Pacific  in  the  autumn  and  served  in  the  7th 
Fleet  into  1970. 

Paiute 

The  Corn  Creek  Indian  tribe  of  Southwestern  Utah,  gen- 
erally extended  to  include  many  tribes  of  Shoshoni  stock, 
common  to  many  Southwestern  states. 

(ATF-159:  dp.  1,675;  1.  205';  b.  38'6'';  dr.  15'4'';  s.  16.5  k.; 
cpl.  85;  a.  1 3'',  2 40mm.;  cl.  Achomawi) 

Paiute  (ATF-159)  was  laid  down  27  February  1945  by 
Charleston  SB  & DD  Co.,  Charleston,  S.C. ; launched  4 June 
1945;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  L.  W.  Grothaus;  and  commissioned 
27  August  1945,  Lt.  Stanley  J.  Lewandowski  in  command. 

After  commissioning,  Paiute  was  assigned  salvage,  towing 
and  logistics  duties  throughout  the  North  Atlantic,  and  oper- 
ated from  her  home  port  at  Norfolk,  Va.  into  1953. 

In  September  of  1953,  Paiute’ s home  port  was  changed  to 
Balboa,  Canal  Zone,  where  she  carried  out  salvage  operations 
and  provided  services  to  the  fleet  under  the  operational  con- 
trol of  Commander  Panama  Sector,  Caribbean  Sea  Frontier. 
Here  she  also  operated  the  Diving  School  for  second  class 
divers  at  the  U.S.  Naval  Station,  Rodman,  Canal  Zone. 

In  July  1958,  Paiute  again  changed  her  home  port,  to  May- 
port,  Fla.  but  subsequent  years  found  her  operating  mostly 
out  of  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba.  In  1959,  while  at  Guantan- 
amo, she  participated  in  a most  complicated  three-week  opera- 
tion, salvaging  Traverse  County  (LST-1160),  at  San  Salvador 
Island,  and  recovering  a Marine  helicopter  from  150  feet  of 
water  off  Vieques  Island.  During  1960  she  detected  and  sought 
out  an  unfriendly  vessel  presumed  to  be  gathering  intelligence 
information.  Paiute  not  only  prevented  this  act,  but  collected 
important  information  vital  to  our  own  interest.  Commander 
Naval  Base,  Guantanamo  commended  her  for  this  outstanding 
service.  She  also  became  the  only  ship  of  her  class  to  display 
a Golden  “E”  on  her  gun  mount  for  five  consecutive  years  of 
outstanding  accuracy. 

During  the  Cuban  Missile  Crisis  of  1962,  Paiute  carried  out 
patrol  assignments,  and  following  the  isolation  of  the  Guan- 
tanamo naval  base  by  the  Castro  Government,  she  supplied 
much  needed  water  by  towing  water  barges  from  the  States, 
until  a desalinization  plant  was  installed  and  operational. 

In  1965  she  delivered  fuel  barges  to  the  Dominican  Republic 
during  the  hot  political  crisis  there.  She  was  on  Prime  Re- 
covery Station  One  during  the  Gemini  6 and  7 manned  space 
flights  of  1965,  and  for  Gemini  8 in  1966. 

Paiute  moved  to  the  New  England  area  to  provide  services 
through  1967,  returning  to  Guantanamo  at  the  year’s  end. 
During  1968  she  participated  in  several  major  salvage  opera- 
tions and  fleet  exercises.  In  the  fall,  she  was  again  on  re- 
covery station  for  the  Apollo  7 space  shot. 

During  February  1969,  Paiute  was  awaiting  splashdown  of 
Apollo  9.  In  April  she  began  a much  needed  overhaul,  after 
which,  she  resumed  her  services  to  the  fleet.  Into  1970, 
Paiute  continues  a vital  service  to  the  United  States  Navy. 

Pakana 

An  Indian  tribe  of  Texas. 

(AT-108;  dp.  1,675;  1.  205';  b.  38'6'';  dr.  15'4'';  s.  16.5  k.; 
cpl.  85;  a.  1 3'',  2 40mm.;  cl.  Abnaki) 

Pakana  (AT-108)  was  laid  down  1 October  1942  by  United 
Engineering  Co.,  Alameda,  Calif.;  launched  3 March  1943; 
sponsored  by  Miss  Louise  Mary  Shipp;  commissioned  17 
December  1943,  Lt.  William  E.  White  in  command;  and  re- 
classified (ATF-108)  on  15  May  1944. 

After  shakedown,  Pakana  conducted  numerous  towing 
assignments  up  and  down  the  West  Coast  and  carried  out 
familiarization  training  for  her  crew.  On  8 March  1944  she 
departed  San  Pedro,  Calif.,  and  sailed  for  Pearl  Harbor  with 
a tow  and  in  company  with  two  YW’s.  Enroute  she  spent 
many  hours  at  General  Quarters  due  to  frequent  submarine 
contacts. 
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Several  weeks  were  spent  at  Pearl  providing  services  for 
fleet  units,  towing  targets  and  performing  salvage  operations. 
On  28  April  Pakana  sailed  for  Majuro  accompanied  by 
Saunter  (AM-295)  and  Molala  (ATF-106)  with  three  fuel 
barges  in  tow.  She  arrived  Majuro  1 1 May,  whereupon  she 
returned  to  Pearl.  On  9 June,  while  proceeding  to  Kwajalein 
with  a tow,  her  tow  wire  parted  in  heavy  weather.  Pakana 
subsequently  retrieved  the  tow  and  completed  her  voyage. 
Through  June  and  most  of  July  she  carried  out  salvage  opera- 
tions at  Kwajalein  and  Eniwetok,  removing  beached  craft 
from  the  landing  areas. 

Upon  completion  of  salvage  operations,  she  was  given 
towing  assignments  to  Guam,  back  to  Eniwetok,  to  Saipan, 
and  to  Guam  again,  where  she  became  engaged  in  additional 
salvage  work. 

From  Guam,  Pakana  sailed  1 October  for  the  Palau  Islands 
encountering  a typhoon  enroute,  which  tore  lose  her  tow. 
Again  Pakana  was  forced  to  ride  out  heavy  weather  and 
watch-dog  her  charge  until  she  could  re-rig  her  wire.  She 
arrived  Ulithi  6 October,  dropped  the  tow  and  headed  for 
Pearl  via  Guam,  to  undergo  alterations. 

On  completion  of  scheduled  alterations,  Pakana,  with 
Deliverer  (ARS-23),  began  salvage  operations  on  a LST  at 
Maui,  on  25  January  1945,  completing  the  job  on  3 February. 
She  was  then  assigned  convoy  duty  through  25  March,  ending 
up  at  Okinawa  on  the  30th. 

Okinawa  proved  to  be  hazardous  as  Pakana  spent  several 
days  extracting  LST’s  from  the  beaches  while  under  Japanese 
aerial  attacks.  On  the  6th  she  was  called  to  pick  up  survivors 
of  Bush  (DD-529),  sunk  by  Japanese  planes,  and  to  assist 
Wesson  (DE-184),  which  was  flooding  from  battle  damage. 

Next  came  salvage  assignments  at  Kerama  Retto  and 
Hagushi.  On  22  April  Pakana  picked  up  survivors  of  SS 
Canada  Victory  and  the  next  day  had  three  crewmen  wounded 
during  a strafing  attack  in  which  one  of  her  lookouts,  manning 
a 40mm.  gun,  brought  down  the  plane.  A short  time  later  the 
ship’s  gunners  bagged  another  plane. 

On  9 May,  Pakana  assisted  New  Mexico  (BB-40)  in  fighting 
fires  resulting  from  bomb  hits  and  then  went  alongside  SS 
Bucknell  Victory  to  supply  power  to  the  stricken  vessel,  re- 
maining with  her  until  the  18th. 

Pakana's  divers  engaged  in  underwater  operations  to  re- 
move obstructions  at  the  Hagushi  anchorage  in  Okinawa  on 
1 June  and  later,  on  8 June  she  was  directed  to  rendezvous 
with  Munsee  (ATF-107),  to  assist  her  in  towing  the  bow  of 
Pittsburgh  (CA-72),  which  broke  off  in  a typhoon,  to  Guam. 
They  arrived  on  the  20th  and  by  the  22nd,  Pakana  was  en- 
route to  Leyte. 

Pakana  underwent  repairs  at  Leyte,  leaving  20  August. 
She  subsequently  provided  services  and  salvage  assistance 
at  Saipan,  Okinawa,  Kagoshima,  Sasebo,  and  Nago  Wan. 

From  20-25  January  1946,  Pakana  was  in  Tokyo  in  con- 
junction with  salvage  operations  following  a recent  typhoon. 
She  departed  on  the  25th  for  Guam,  arriving  on  the  30th  for 
installation  of  LORAN  equipment.  On  20  February  she  began 
a series  of  shuttle  runs  between  Saipan  and  Guam  with  various 
tows. 

On  26  April  Pakana  sailed  for  Pearl  Harbor,  with  tow, 
arriving  on  the  26th.  She  returned  to  San  Diego  and  operated 
locally  until  October  1947  when  she  was  assigned  to  the 
Pacific  Reserve  Fleet.  She  was  retained  for  temporary  duty 
by  Service  Force,  Pacific  Fleet  until  9 December  1947,  when 
she  was  ordered  to  San  Diego  for  inactivation.  Pakana  was 
placed  out  of  commission  in  reserve  30  April  1948  and  berthed 
at  San  Diego.  She  was  struck  from  the  Naval  Vessel  Register 
1 July  1963,  transferred  to  the  Maritime  Administration,  and 
laid  up  at  Suisun  Bay,  Calif. 

On  17  May  1966  she  was  reinstated  and  assigned  to  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  for  use  in  Alaska,  where  she  remains  into 
1970. 

Pakana  earned  one  battle  star  for  service  in  World  War  II. 

Palace 

A former  name  retained. 

(YAG-13:  dp.  195;  1.  163'7";  b.  20';  dr.  9';  a.  none) 

Palace,  a steel  hulled  steam  passenger  vessel,  was  built  in 
1899  by  the  Delaware  River  SB  & Eng.  Works,  Chester,  Pa. ; 


acquired  on  bare  boat  charter  23  March  1942  from  William 
B.  Baletti  of  Weehawken,  N.J. ; classified  as  PYc-33  on  8 
April  but  returned  to  her  owner  18  May  1942.  Reacquired  7 
August  and  reclassified  YAG-13  on  13  August  1942;  placed 
in  service  without  a name  as  YAG-13  on  14  December  1942; 
and  commissioned  12  April  1943. 

On  18  August  1942,  YAG-13  was  assigned  to  Commander- 
in-Chief  Atlantic  for  duty  with  the  Sound  School  at  Key 
West.  She  served  the  training  command  until  transferred  to 
Service  Squadron  1 on  1 October  1943. 

YAC^IS  operated  out  of  Key  West,  Fla.,  providing  services 
as  a miscellaneous  auxiliary  until  reassigned  to  the  5th  Naval 
District. 

She  reported  to  Charleston,  S.C.  on  5 May  1944  for  duty 
in  a temporary  status  and  for  further  assignment,  to  Norfolk, 
Va.,  for  inactivation.  Arriving  Norfolk  on  1 June  1944,  she 
decommissioned  6 June  1944  and  was  berthed  at  Little  Creek, 
Va.  to  await  disposition.  She  was  struck  from  the  Naval 
Vessel  Register  on  9 June  1944. 

On  9 September  1944,  YAG-13  was  used  as  a radar  target 
vessel  and  sunk  by  Vicksburg  (CL-86). 

Palatka 

h.  city  in  Florida.  Palatka  is  a Seminole  Indian  word  mean- 
ing “spilled.” 

(YTB-801:  dp.  356;  1.  109';  b.  31';  dr.  14';  s.  12  k.;  a.  none; 
cl.  YTB-760) 

Palatka  (YTB-801)  was  laid  down  29  November  1968  by 
Southern  SB  Corp.,  Slidell,  La.;  launched  19  August  1969; 
and  delivered  7 November  1969,  to  the  5th  Naval  District. 

Palatka  is  a Large  Harbor  Tug  specially  configured  to  berth 
and  dock  nuclear  powered  submarines  and  aircraft  carriers. 
She  is  also  equipped  to  provide  emergency  rescue  and  other 
services.  Though  not  a commissioned  vessel,  Palatka  will 
serve  quietly  but  relentlessly  through  many  years  of  hard 
work  for  the  U.S.  Navy. 

Palau 

An  island  group  in  the  Carolines  some  850  miles  east  of 
Mindanao,  P.I. 

(CVE-122:  dp.  11,373;  1.  557'!'';  b.  75';  ew.  105'2'';  dr.  32'; 

s.  19  k. ; cpl.  1066;  a.  2 5",  36  40mm.;  cl.  Commencement 
Bay) 

Palau  (CVE-122)  was  laid  down  by  the  Todd-Pacific  Ship- 
yards Inc.,  Tacoma,  Wash.,  19  February  1945;  launched  6 
August  1945;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  J.  P.  Whitney;  and  com- 
missioned 15  January  1946,  Capt.  W.  E.  Cleaves  in  command. 

Commissioned  as  the  Navy  began  its  post-war  demobiliza- 
tion, Palau  completed  shakedown  off  California,  transited 
the  Panama  Canal,  underwent  post  shakedown  availability 
at  Boston,  and  on  11  May  moved  down  the  coast  to  Norfolk 
where  she  was  immobilized  until  May  1947.  On  22  May  she 
steamed  south  to  Cuba  for  refresher  training,  after  which  she 
headed  north  to  Norfolk  and  New  York,  whence  she  steamed 
to  Recife,  thence  to  West  Africa.  She  returned  to  the  east 
coast  16  August  and  after  another  availability  at  Boston  was 
again  immobilized  at  Norfolk,  December  1947-March  1948. 
During  the  spring  of  1948  she  conducted  operations  off  the 
east  coast  and  on  3 June  departed  for  the  Mediterranean  to 
deliver  planes,  under  the  Turkish  Aid  Program,  to  representa- 
tives of  that  country  at  Yesilkoy.  Returning  to  Norfolk  7 
August,  she  remained  in  the  western  Atlantic,  ranging  from 
the  Maritime  Provinces  to  the  West  Indies,  until  April  1952. 
Then  departing  Norfolk  she  returned  to  the  Mediterranean 
to  operate  with  the  6th  Fleet  until  late  June,  when  she  resumed 
duties  with  the  2nd  Fleet  on  the  east  coast. 

Palau,  designated  for  inactivation  in  early  1953,  was  re- 
tained in  commission  to  perform  one  final  ferry  assignment, 
planes  to  Yokosuka  (8  August-22  October).  On  her  return 
she  entered  the  Philadelphia  Naval  Shipyard,  decommis- 
sioning 15  June  1954.  Berthed  with  the  Philadelphia  Group, 
Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet,  Palau  remained  a unit  of  that  fleet 
until  struck  from  the  Navy  List  1 April  1960  and  sold,  13 
July  1960,  to  Jacques  Pierot,  Jr.  and  Sons,  New  York. 
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Palawan 

An  island  in  the  Philippines. 

(ARG-10:  dp.  14,250  (f.);  1.  441'6";  b.  56'11";  dr.  23';  s. 

12.5  k.;  cpl.  501;  a.  1 5",  3 3",  4 40mm.;  cl.  Luzon)  T. 

EC2-S-C1) 

Palawan  (ARG-10),  built  as  MCE  hull  2668  by  the  Bethle- 
hem-Fairfield  Shipyard,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  was  launched 
as  Palawan  12  August  1944;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Louis  Augus- 
tine; converted  to  an  internal  combustion  engine  repair  ship 
at  Bethlehem’s  Key  Highway  plant,  Baltimore;  and  com- 
missioned 3 May  1945,  Comdr.  P.  Andersen  in  command. 

Following  shakedown  in  Chesapeake  Bay,  Palawan  took  on 
ammunition  and  stores  at  Norfolk  and  sailed  for  Panama  12 
June.  Transiting  the  Canal  on  the  19th,  she  continued  on  into 
the  Pacific,  arriving  at  Tacloban,  Philippines,  3 August.  A 
unit  of  ServDiv  101,  she  repaired  small  craft,  giving  priority 
to  minesweepers,  in  San  Pedro  Bay  until  1 September.  On 
that  date  she  steamed  north  to  join  ServDiv  103  and  support 
the  ships  of  TF  52  during  Western  Japan  minesweeping 
operations.  Until  10  March  1946  she  repaired  ships  at  Sasebo, 
then  shifted  to  Shanghai,  remaining  there  until  the  end  of 
April  when  she  turned  her  bow  toward  the  United  States. 
Arriving  at  San  Diego  in  June,  she  underwent  inactivation, 
decommissioned,  15  January  1947,  and  was  berthed  there  in 
the  Pacific  Reserve  Fleet.  Palawan  remained  at  San  Diego 
until  transferred  to  the  Maritime  Administration’s  National 
Defense  Reserve  Fleet  at  Suisun  Bay,  Calif.,  23  February 
1962  and  remains  there  into  1970. 


Palisade 

A fence  or  obstruction  used  as  a means  of  defense. 

(AM-270:  dp.  647  (It.);  1.  184'6";  b.  33';  dr.  9'9";  sp.  14.8  k.; 

cpl.  104;  a.  1 3",  2 40mm.,  6 20mm.,  3 dcp.,  2 dct.,  cl. 

Admirable) 

Palisade  (AM-270)  was  laid  down  by  the  Gulf  Shipbuilding 
Corp.,  Chickasaw,  Ala.  21  September  1942;  launched  26 
June  1943;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  W.  C.  Ellis;  commissioned  9 
March  1944,  Lt.  Comdr.  W.  H.  Rothwell  in  command. 

Following  shakedown.  Palisade  conducted  sweeping  opera- 
tions in  Argentia,  Newfoundland  as  part  of  MineRon  33  then 
was  fitted  out  as  a temporary  weather  ship.  She  patrolled  in 
the  North  Atlantic  in  this  capacity  for  the  remainder  of  the 
year  with  occasional  calls  at  east  coast  ports  in  the  United 
States.  In  January,  1945  she  was  refitted  with  minesweeping 
equipment  and  after  overhaul  in  Philadelphia  deployed  to 
the  Panama  Canal  Zone  27  February.  Transiting  the  Canal  8 
March,  .she  proceeded  to  Seattle,  Wash,  where  she  prepared 
for  transfer  under  Lend-Lease  to  the  Soviet  navy.  Palisade 
sailed  for  Kodiak,  Alaska  7 April  then  proceeded  to  Cold  Bay, 
Alaska.  The  first  weeks  of  May  were  spent  in  familiarization 
exercises  for  the  benefit  of  the  new  crew.  Palisade  decommis- 
sioned 21  May  and  was  transferred  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Palisana 

A star. 

(AF-39:  dp.  7,125;  1.  338'6";  b.  50';  dr.  21';  sp.  11.5  k.;  cpl. 

86;  a.  1 3",  6 20mm.;  cl.  Adria) 

Palisana  (AF-39)  was  laid  down  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Shipyards,  Inc.,  Beaumont,  Tex.  28  August  1944  under  con- 
tract with  the  U.S.  Maritime  Commission;  launched  21  Octo- 
ber 1944;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Hugh  R.  Jones;  delivered  to  the 
U.S.  Navy  on  a bareboat  charter  basis  on  22  March 
1945;  commissioned  16  April  1945,  Lt.  G.  S.  Dietrich  in 
command. 

Following  shakedown,  Palisana  took  on  cargo  in  Mobile, 
Ala.,  transited  the  Panama  Canal  18  May  and  proceeded  to 
Pearl  Harbor  where  she  joined  ServRon  8,  U.S.  Pacific  Fleet. 
She  departed  Pearl  Harbor  14  June  bound  for  Ulithi,  Caroline 
Islands.  From  there  she  sailed  to  Okinawa  with  cargo  for 
various  ships  of  the  fleet  and  army  units  ashore  there.  Under 


continuing  threat  of  air  attack,  she  remained  at  Okinawa 
until  13  August  when  she  returned  to  Ulithi.  Thence  she 
steamed  to  New  Zealand  and  the  Marianas.  She  transported 
returning  servicemen  to  Seattle  in  early  November,  returned 
to  Okinawa  22  January  1946  and  carried  out  service  missions 
to  occupation  forces  in  Korea  and  China  before  returning  to 
Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard  26  March. 

Palisana  was  returned  to  the  U.S.  Maritime  Commission 
22  May.  She  was  struck  from  the  Naval  Register  19  June 
1946. 

Pallas 

An  epithet  of  Athena,  the  Greek  goddess  of  wisdom,  and  the 
name  of  an  asteroid  between  Mars  and  Jupiter. 

(Fr:  a.  26  9-pdrs.,  6 4-pdrs.) 

Soon  after  she  had  been  completed,  Pallas,  a privateer  built 
in  France  in  1778,  commanded  by  Capitaine  de  Brulot  Cot- 
tineau  de  Kerloguen,  made  one  voyage  carrying  military 
stores  to  North  Carolina.  While  awaiting  a return  cargo,  her 
crew  helped  the  state  to  fortify  a position  on  Point  Lookout 
named  Fort  Hancock.  Returning  to  France,  Pallas  fared  so 
well  in  a brush  with  HMS  La  Prune  that  the  ship,  captain, 
and  crew  were  taken  into  the  French  Navy. 

In  the  spring  of  1779  Pallas  was  one  of  several  ships  turned 
over  to  American  commissioners  at  Paris  to  form  a squadron 
commanded  by  Captain  John  Paul  Jones.  Taken  into  the 
Continental  Navy,  Pallas  departed  Croix  Roads,  near 
L’Orient,  France,  19  June  1779,  with  Jones’  squadron  to 
escort  French  merchantmen  to  Bordeaux  and  other  ports  on 
the  Bay  of  Biscay. 

The  ships  returned  to  L’Orient  1 July,  but  Pallas,  Vengence, 
and  Cerf  soon  got  underway  again  cruising  off  Belle-Ile  to 
protect  Allied  shipping  from  British  privateers.  Returning 
from  this  assignment,  she  prepared  for  a longer  cruise  under 
Jones. 

The  American  fleet  departed  Croix  Roads  before  dawn  14 
August  to  begin  the  cruise  around  the  British  Isles.  Four 
days  later  Monsieur,  a French  privateer  which  had  started 
the  cruise  with  the  American  squadron,  captured  a ship  but 
left  with  her  prize  the  next  day.  A large  ship  outran  Jones  19- 
20  August;  but  on  the  2Lst  Mayflower,  a brigantine  heading 
toward  Liverpool  laden  with  provisions  from  London,  struck 
her  colors,  and  was  sent  to  L’Orient. 

The  little  squadron  was  scattered  by  a storm  on  the  night 
of  the  26th,  but  reassembled  on  the  night  of  1-2  September. 
The  following  afternoon  they  took  an  Irish  brigantine  return- 
ing from  Norway.  On  the  15th  they  captured  two  colliers 
from  Leith  headed  for  Riga.  Two  days  later,  contrary  winds 
frustrated  an  attempt  to  attack  the  port  of  Leith. 

Returning  toward  France  on  the  23rd,  the  Americans  en- 
countered a large  convoy  off  Flamborough  Head  escorted 
by  the  British  frigate  HMS  Serapis  and  sloop  of  war  Countess 
of  Scarborough.  In  the  ensuing  battle,  while  Jones  in  Bon 
Homme  Richard  won  undying  fame  defeating  Serapis  despite 
tremendous  odds,  Pallas  captured  Countess  of  Scarborough 
after  an  hour’s  action.  Then,  besides  manning  their  prize, 
Pallas’s  crew  labored  to  save  Bon  Homme  Richard  until  the 
battered  frigate  sank  in  the  forenoon  of  the  25th. 

After  the  war,  Pallas  was  returned  to  France. 

Palm 

A tree  of  the  spadiciflorae,  palmae  class. 

(AN-28;  dp.  560;  1.  151'8";  b.  30'6";  dr.  10'6";  cl.  Aloe) 

Palm  (AN-28)  was  laid  down  as  YN-23  at  American  Ship- 
building Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio  18  October  1940;  launched  8 
February  1941;  and  commissioned  21  August  1941. 

Palm  served  on  the  Atlantic  terminus  of  the  North  Atlantic 
convoy;  in  1943,  she  operated  in  and  around  Argentia  and 
Portland,  Me.  Re-designated  AN-28  on  20  January  1944,  she 
joined  other  net  tenders  in  their  Pacific  efforts.  Palm  trans- 
ported, laid,  maintained,  and  recovered  anti-torpedo  nets, 
and  maintained  buoys  in  auxiliary  tasks  that  kept  the  Navy 
operating.  , 

After  the  war.  Palm  reported  to  the  Columbia  River,  Oreg. 
She  was  out  of  commission,  in  reserve  there  from  1 January 
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1947  until  September  1962,  when  transferred  to  the  Maritime 
Administration,  where  she  entered  the  National  Defense  Re- 
serve Fleet  at  Olympia,  Wash.,  and  remains  into  1970. 

Palm  Beach 

A county  and  a city  in  southeastern  Florida. 

(AGER-3;  dp.  938;  1.  179'10";  b.  32';  dr.  9'3";  s.  12  k.;  cpl. 

67;  cl.  Banner) 

One  of  18  small  freight  supply  ships  laid  down  by  Higgins 
Industries,  Inc.  in  New  Orleans  for  the  Army  Transportation 
Corps,  she  was  delivered  in  December  1944  and  desig- 
nated FS-217,  an  Aircraft  Repair  and  Supply  Vessel.  Based 
first  at  San  Francisco,  she  later  served  in  the  Caribbean  where, 
following  World  War  II,  she  participated  in  coastal  survey 
work  in  the  Lesser  Antilles  and  off  Central  America.  She  was 
based  at  Balboa,  Canal  Zone,  before  being  placed  in  reserve 
17  February  1956. 

Acquired  by  the  Navy  18  May  1966,  she  was  named  Palm 
Beach  and  designated  a Light  Cargo  Ship  (AKL-45)  18  June. 
She  was  brought  to  Puget  Sound  Naval  Shipyard  11  July  for 
conversion  to  an  Environmental  Research  Ship;  redesignated 
AGER-3  on  2 May  1967;  and  commissioned  13  May,  Lt. 
Comdr.  Albert  D.  Raper  in  command.  Following  shakedown. 
Palm  Beach  departed  Bremerton,  Wash,  for  her  homeport, 
Norfolk,  where  she  arrived  21  November.  This  ship’s  mission 
is  to  conduct  technical  research  operations  in  an  ocean  en- 
vironment to  support  oceanographic,  electromagnetic,  and 
related  research  projects.  She  deployed  to  Holy  Loch,  Scot- 
land 20  May  1968,  visiting  several  Norwegian  ports  before 


returning  to  Little  Creek  17  October.  After  several  months  of 
material  maintenance  and  upkeep,  she  departed  for  the 
Mediterranean  19  April  1969  where  she  remained  into  July. 
She  was  struck  from  the  Naval  Vessel  Register  1 December 
1969. 

Palmer 

James  Shedden  Palmer,  born  in  1810  in  New  Jersey,  was 
appointed  Midshipman  1 January  1825.  He  commanded  Flirt 
during  the  Mexican  War,  and  Iroquois  and  Hartford  during 
the  Civil  War.  He  commanded  the  Naval  Station  at  New 
Orleans  and  the  West  Gulf  Squadron  during  1864.  Appointed 
to  command  the  West  Indian  Squadron  in  1865,  he  was  com- 
misioned  Rear  Admiral  25  July  1866  and  died  7 December 
1867  at  St.  Thomas,  Virgin  Islands. 

(DD-161 : dp.  1,191 ; 1.  314'.5";  b.  31'8";  dr.  9'2";  s.  35  k.;  cpl. 

122;  a.  4 4",  2 3",  12  21"  tt.;  cl.  Wickes) 

Palmer  (DD-161)  was  laid  down  29  May  1918  by  Fore 
River  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Quincy,  Mass.;  launched  18  August 
1918;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Robert  C.  Hilliard;  and  commis- 
sioned 22  November  1918,  Comdr.  R.  R.  Stewart  in  command. 

Assigned  to  the  Pacific,  Palmer  joined  in  fleet  operations 
until  decommissioning  at  San  Diego  31  May  1922.  'There  she 
was  in  reserve  until  recommissioning  7 August  1940.  Convert- 
ed to  a minesweeper  with  the  designation  DMS-5  from  19 
November  1940,  she  returned  to  the  Atlantic  and  joined  Mine 
Division  19  out  of  Norfolk  for  escort  duty  in  the  Atlantic 
and  Caribbean.  She  sortied  24  October  1942  screening  TF 
34  to  the  invasion  of  North  Africa,  arriving  7 November  off 
Fedala,  where  she  made  an  exploratory  sweep  before  taking 
station  in  the  antisubmarine  screen.  Next  day  Palmer  seized 


USS  Palm  Beach  (AGER-3)  in  Puget  Sound,  13  September  1967. 
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French  trawler  Joseph  Elise,  and  engaged  an  enemy  shore 
battery. 

Palmer  served  on  patrol  and  escort  off  North  Africa  until 
12  December,  then  returned  to  Atlantic  escort  duty  through 
1943,  plying  coastal,  Caribbean  and  Northwestern  Atlantic 
routes.  Ordered  to  the  Pacific,  she  trained  out  of  San  Diego, 
then  joined  TF  53  at  Pearl  Harbor,  sailing  with  it  22  January 
1944  for  the  assault  on  Kwajalein.  Palmer  remained  in  the 
Marshalls  until  12  February  laying  buoys  and  screening 
transports,  then  made  escort  voyages  to  Pearl  Harbor  and 
Majuro. 

Preceding  the  invasion  force  by  two  days.  Palmer  arrived 
off  Saipan  for  a five  hour  sweep  13  June,  then  screened  trans- 
ports during  the  landings.  Screening  duty  to  Eniwetok  caused 
her  to  miss  the  Battle  of  the  Philippine  Sea,  but  she  returned 
to  Saipan  for  screening  duties,  22  June-8  July. 

Palmer  arrived  off  Guam  22  July,  the  day  after  the  island 
was  invaded,  to  screen  transports  off  Apra  for  5 days.  Return- 
ing to  Pearl  Harbor,  Palmer  prepared  for  the  return  to  the 
Philippines,  a vast  operation  in  which  the  aging  converted 
destroyers  would  once  again  prove  themselves.  Staging  at 
Manus,  her  force  arrived  in  Leyte  Gulf  17  October  to  sweep 
the  main  channels  and  transport  areas  during  the  three  days 
before  the  landings.  After  escorting  the  transports  through 
the  safe  channels,  the  minesweepers  made  a quick  sweep  in 
Surigao  Strait,  then  returned  to  Manus  23  October,  the  eve 
of  the  Battle  for  Leyte  Gulf. 

Replenished,  Palmer  cleared  Manus  23  December  for  Lin- 
gayen  Gulf,  where  she  was  to  repeat  the  successful  opera- 
tions carried  out  at  Leyte.  Harassed  en  route  by  enemy  ships 
and  planes.  Palmer  and  her  force  successfully  penetrated 
Lingayen  Gulf  early  7 January  1945,  and  began  their  sweep 
under  enemy  air  attack.  At  about  1545,  a violent  explosion 
occurred,  knocking  out  Palmer’s  port  low  pressure  turbine. 
She  began  recovering  sweeping  gear  and  left  formation  to  make 
repairs.  Three  hours  later,  at  1840,  a Japanese  twin-engine 
bomber  flew  low  overhead  and  dropped  two  bombs  which 
hit  portside.  A huge  fire,  threatening  the  magazines,  billowed 
skyward,  and  Palmer  sank  in  six  minutes.  Of  her  crew,  2 were 
killed,  38  wounded,  and  26  missing  in  action. 

Palmer  received  5 battle  stars  for  World  War  II  service. 

Palmetto 

Any  palm  of  the  genus  Thrinax  or  Coccolhrinax. 


(WAGI^265:  dp.  170;  1.  90';  b.  22';  dr.  4';  s.  7 k.;  cpl.  12) 

Palmetto  was  built  at  Jacksonville,  Fla.  in  1916  as  a tender 
for  the  Lighthouse  Service.  Upon  commissioning  she  immedi- 
ately assumed  tender  duties  out  of  her  permanent  station  at 
Charleston,  S.C.  She  continued  to  operate  out  of  Charleston 
until  1939,  when  the  Lighthouse  Service  became  part  of  the 
Coast  Guard. 

She  remained  in  an  active  status  as  a Coast  Guard  buoy 
tender  until  1 November  1941,  when  Executive  Order  8929 
transferred  the  Coast  Guard  to  the  Navy.  Palmetto  continued 
naval  service  as  a buoy  tender  stationed  at  Charleston  until 
1 January  1946,  when  she  returned  to  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. Thereafter  she  functioned  as  a harbor  and  coastal  buoy 
tender,  servicing  the  nagivational  aids  in  the  Charleston 
area.  She  decommissioned  23  May  1958  and  was  sold  13  April 
1959  at  Charleston. 

Palmyra 

A mid-Pacific  atoll  located  some  970  miles  to  the  southwest 
of  Hawaii. 

(ARS(T)-3:  dp.  3,800  (f.);  1.  328';  b.  50';  dr.  14';  s.  11.6  k.; 
cpl.  269;  cl.  Laysan  Island) 

Palmyra  was  laid  down  as  LST-1100  by  the  Jeffersonville 
Bridge  and  Machine  Co.,  Jefferson,  Ind.,  11  December  1944; 
redesignated  ARS(T)-3,  8 December  1944;  named  Palmyra, 
23  December  1944;  launched  20  February  1945;  sponsored 
by  Miss  Virginia  L.  Davenport;  and  commissioned  28  July 
1945. 

Following  shakedown  off  the  Texas  coast.  Palmyra  transited 


the  Panama  Canal  and  steamed  on  into  the  Pacific  to  join 
Service  Force,  Pacific  Fleet.  Assigned  to  ServRon  10,  she 
served  in  the  mid-Pacific,  primarily  at  Guam,  until  February 
1946.  Then  assigned  to  'TU  1.2.7,  the  salvage  unit  for  opera- 
tion “Crossroads,”  she  prepared  for  the  1946  atomic  test 
series.  She  arrived  at  Bikini  in  May  and  for  the  next  months 
prepared  the  area  for  the  tests,  then  aided  in  salvage  opera- 
tions. She  was  ordered  to  report  to  ComLantResFlt  in  October, 
but  contamination  from  the  blasts  prevented  her  doing  so 
until  6 February  1947.  On  20  June  1947,  she  decommissioned 
and  joined  the  Reserve  Fleet  at  Orange,  Tex.,  where  she  re- 
mains into  1970. 

Palo  Blanco 

A tree;  Spanish  name  meaning  white  tree. 

(ATA-214:  dp.  1,550;  1.  194'6";  b.  34'7";  dr.  14'!'';  s.  12.1  k.; 
cpl.  57;  a.  2 40mm.;  cl.  ATA-214) 

Palo  Blanco  (ATA-214)  was  laid  down  22  May  1943  as 
YN-85;  re-designated  AN-64,  20  January  1944;  launched  17 
June  1944;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Isabella  A.  Gamage;  re-desig- 
nated ATA-214,  12  August  1944;  lost  the  name  Palo  Blanco] 
and  commissioned  25  September  1944. 

During  her  brief  war-time  career,  ATA-214  served  in  the 
Pacific.  In  July  1945,  she  provided  auxiliary  tug  services  in 
and  around  Leyte  Gulf.  On  the  12th,  she  steamed  to  Buckner 
Bay,  Okinawa,  but  returned  to  San  Pedro  Bay,  Leyte  the 
25th.  After  the  war,  the  ship  decommissioned  in  September 
1945;  she  was  transferred  to  the  Maritime  Commission  30 
April  1947. 

Paloma 

A former  name  retained.  A Spanish  word  for  dove. 

(SP-533:  dp.  52;  1.  85';  b.  14';  dr.  5';  s.  12  k.;  cpl.  13;  a.  1 
1-pdr.,  1 mg.) 

Paloma,  a motor  boat  built  by  Murray  & Tregurthe,  So. 
Boston,  Mass.,  was  commandeered  shortly  after  the  United 
States  entered  World  War  I;  commissioned  4 May  1917;  and 
formally  purchased  by  the  government  17  May  1917. 

Paloma  operated  on  section  patrol  during  World  War  I. 
Continuing  this  service  even  after  the  Armistice,  she  was 
struck  from  the  Naval  Register  and  sold  19  July  1919. 

Palomas 

A river  in  New  Mexico.  A Spanish  word  for  doves. 

(IX-91:  dp.  312;  1.  161';  b.  30'1”;  s.  10  k.) 

Palomas  (IX-91)  was  built  as  schooner  Good  Will  by  Bethle- 
hem Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Wilmington,  Del.  in  1922;  acquired 
by  the  Navy  by  requisition  purchase  from  Keith  Spalding, 
Newport,  Calif.  12  September  1942;  placed  in  service  2 October 
1942;  and  re-named  Palomas  5 October  1942. 

Operating  out  of  San  Diego,  Palomas  steamed  along  the 
southern  California  coast  in  a training  capacity.  A unit  of 
the  Western  Sea  Frontier,  Palomas  protected  the  southern 
California  area  guarding  Allied  and  friendly  shipping,  and 
operated  in  a patrol  capacity.  She  was  assigned  as  a unit 
of  ServRon  2 on  19  October  1943  and  continued  west  coast 
operations  with  this  unit  until  war’s  end. 

After  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  Palomas  reported  to  San 
Francisco  for  disposal  1 June  1946.  She  was  placed  out  of 
service  10  August  1946,  struck  from  the  Navy  List  25  Septem- 
ber 1946,  and  transferred  to  the  Maritime  Commission  for 
(Usposal  3 March  1947. 

Palos 

The  port  of  Palos  de  la  Frontera,  Spain,  from  which  Colum- 
bus sailed  on  his  first  voyage  to  the  New  World  in  1492. 

I 

(ScTug:  t.  420;  1.  137';  b.  26';  dr.  9'10”;  s.  10.35  k.;  a. 

2 guns) 

The  first  Palos,  a 4th  rate  iron  screw  tug,  was  built  by  James 
Tetlow,  Chelsea,  Mass.,  in  1865  and  was  put  into  service  as  a 
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yard  tug  at  the  Boston  Navy  Yard  the  following  year.  Placed 
in  ordinary  in  1869,  the  tug  was  converted  to  a gunboat 
and  commissioned  11  June  1870,  Lt.  C.  H.  Rockwell  in 
command. 

Departing  Boston  20  June  for  the  Asiatic  Station,  Palos 
steamed  across  the  Atlantic  and  through  the  Mediterranean, 
becoming  the  first  American  warship  to  transit  the  Suez  Canal 
11-12  August,  and  arrived  at  Singapore,  via  Aden  and  Ceylon, 
25  September.  Following  a brief  stay  at  that  port,  the  gun- 
boat put  out  for  Hong  Kong  and  for  the  next  22  years  operated 
on  the  China  and  Japan  coasts  and  inland  waters  protecting 
American  interests. 

In  May  1871,  the  warship  sailed  from  Shanghai  for  Naga- 
saki, Japan,  and  thence  Korea  as  part  of  the  Asiatic  Squadron 
under  Rear  Admiral  John  Rodgers  carrying  U.S.  Minister  to 
China  Francis  Low  on  a diplomatic  mission  to  the  “Hermit 
Kingdom.”  While  engaged  in  surveying  the  Salee  River  1 
June,  she  was  fired  upon  by  a Korean  fort,  two  men  from  the 
squadron  being  wounded  before  return  fire  stopped  the  attack. 
Admiral  Rodgers  waited  ten  days  for  an  official  apology  and 
then  ordered  Palos,  gunboat  Monocacy,  and  a 650  man  landing 
party  into  action,  the  two  warships  supporting  an  assault  and 
capture  of  the  main  Korean  fort  10  June  and  the  taking  of 
four  others  the  next  day.  The  squadron  departed  the  Korean 
coast  3 July  without  renewing  negotiations  but  the  show  of 
force  was  ultimately  helpful  in  opening  the  country  to  Western 
trade. 

Palos  continued  her  operations  on  the  Asiatic  Station  into 
1891,  cruising  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  coasts,  visiting  the 
open  treaty  ports  and  making  occasional  voyages  up  the 
Yangtze  and  Canton  Rivers.  From  June  to  September  1891, 
anti-foreign  riots  up  the  Yangtze  forced  the  warship  to  make 
an  extended  voyage  as  far  as  Hankow,  600  miles  upriver  in 
protection  of  American  lives  and  property.  Stopping  at  each 
open  treaty  port,  the  gunboat  cooperated  with  naval  vessels 
of  other  nations  in  restoring  order  and  repairing  damage.  She 
then  operated  along  the  north  and  central  China  coast  and 
on  the  lower  Yangtze  easing  anti-foreign  tensions  until  June 
1892  when  she  sailed  for  Nagasaki,  arriving  on  the  19th. 

Palos  was  condemned  as  unfit  for  further  service  there  6 
July  and  was  decommissioned  and  sold  at  auction  25  January 
1893.  She  was  subsequently  scrapped. 

II 

(PG-16;  dp.  204;  1.  165'6";  b.  24'6”;  dr.  2'5";  s.  13.25  k.; 
cpl.  47;  a.  2 6 pdrs,  6 mg.) 

The  second  Palos  (PG-16),  a shallow  draft  gunboat  built 
for  service  on  the  Yangtze  River,  China,  was  pre-constructed 
at  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard  in  1912;  dismantled  and  shipped 
to  Shanghai,  China;  laid  down  by  the  Shanghai  Dock  and 
Engineering  Co.,  28  April  1913;  launched  23  April  1914; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  Lee  S.  Border,  wife  of  Naval  Constructor 
Border  who  supervised  the  gunboat’s  construction ; and  com- 
missioned 24  June  1914,  Lt.  Frank  Rorschach  in  command. 

One  of  two  light  draft  warships  designed  for  service  on  the 
Upper  Yangtze  River  over  900  miles  inland,  Palos  departed 
Shanghai  29  June  to  begin  patrolling.  Steaming  upriver 
through  steep  gorges  and  swift  rapids,  the  gunboat  became 
the  first  U.S.  warship  to  reach  Chungking,  1300  miles  from 
the  sea,  28  August.  Remaining  at  that  port  until  23  Septem- 
ber, she  then  joined  sister  ship  Monocacy  in  protecting  Ameri- 
can lives  and  property  on  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Yangtze. 
Except  for  a brief  period  from  6 April  to  14  August  1917  when 
she  was  interned  at  Shanghai  before  an  international  agree- 
ment allowed  Allied  warships  to  continue  patrols,  Palos  spent 
her  entire  career  as  part  of  the  Yangtze  Patrol. 

During  the  course  of  her  service,  the  gunboat  protected 
American  interests  in  China  down  the  entire  length  of  the 
Yangtze,  at  times  convoying  U.S.  and  foreign  vessels  on  the 
river,  evacuating  American  citizens  during  periods  of  dis- 
turbance and  in  general  giving  credible  presence  to  U.S.  con- 
sulates and  residences  in  various  Chinese  cities.  In  the  period 
of  great  unrest  in  central  China  in  the  1920’s,  Palos  was  espe- 
cially busy  patrolling  the  upper  Yangtze  against  bands  of 
warlord  soldiers  and  outlaws.  The  warship  engaged  in  con- 
tinuous patrol  operations  between  Ichang  and  Chungking 
throughout  1923,  supplying  armed  guards  to  merchant  ships, 
and  protecting  Americans  at  Chungking  while  that  city  was 


under  siege  by  a warlord  army.  As  the  Nationalist  Revolution 
progressed  in  the  Middle  Yangtze  Valley,  Palos  stood  down 
river  and  operated  about  Hankow  and  Kiukiang  through 
1927.  She  was  reclassified  PR-1  15  June  1928,  and  continued 
her  river  patrol  operations  until  being  placed  in  reserve  in 
June  1929  when  six  new  river  gunboats  joined  the  Yangtze 
Patrol. 

Basing  out  of  Shanghai,  Palos  cruised  the  lower  Yangtze 
and  its  tributaries,  making  less  frequent  patrols  to  the  upper 
river  except  when  unrest  required  additional  naval  presence. 

The  gunboat  was  still  active,  however,  despite  her  reserve 
status.  In  the  summer  of  1930,  the  warship  proceeded  to 
Changsha,  a treaty  port  on  Tungting  Lake  below  Hankow 
and  provided  protection  for  American,  British,  and  German 
nationals  from  guerrilla  activity,  receiving  official  thanks 
from  the  German  government  for  her  work.  She  was  placed 
in  full  commission  5 September  1931  in  response  to  the 
need  for  additional  gunboats  to  supplement  the  Yangtze 
Patrol  in  relief  work  for  the  disastrous  summer  floods,  the 
worst  in  the  Yangtze’s  history,  which  inundated  34,000 
square  miles  of  land  and  left  millions  homeless. 

Palos  continued  Yangtze  Patrol  operations  until  October 
1934  and  then  departed  Shanghai  for  Chungking  to  take  up 
duty  there  as  permanent  station  ship.  After  a long  and  diffi- 
cult voyage  through  the  rapids,  the  gunboat  docked  at  the 
Chungking  Navy  Club  12  November  and  remained  there 
until  decommissioned  and  struck  from  the  Navy  List  21  May 
1937.  She  was  subsequently  sold  to  the  Ming  Sung  Industrial 
Co.,  3 June  and  scrapped. 

Paloverde 

A thorny  tree  which  occurs  in  dry  parts  of  the  southwestern 
U.S.  and  adjacent  Mexico:  Spanish  for  green  tree. 

{ATA-S15:  dp.  1,275;  1.  194'6”;  b.  347”;  dr.  14'1”;  s.  12  k.; 
cpl.  57;  a.  2 40mm;  cl.  ATA-214) 

Paloverde,  originally  designated  YN-86,  was  laid  down  on 
19  July  1943  as  AN-65  by  Snow  Shipyards,  Inc.,  Rockland, 
Maine;  renamed  and  redesignated  ATA-215  on  12  August 
1944;  launched  2 September  1944;  sponsored  by  Miss  Patricia 
Adams;  and  placed  in  service  17  December  1944. 

ATA-215  was  assigned  to  Service  Squadron  2,  U.S.  Pacific 
Fleet.  She  proceeded  to  Norfolk  where  she  arrived  2 January 
1945.  Then,  getting  underway  for  the  West  Coast,  she  tran- 
sited the  Panama  Canal  19-20  February  and  arrived  San 
Pedro,  Calif.  19  March.  She  proceeded  to  Pearl  Harbor  on  a 
towing  assignment,  arriving  26  March.  She  remained  at  Pearl 
Harbor  until  departing  for  Eniwetok  11  May,  and  arrived  at 
Leyte  18  June.  On  28  June  she  proceeded  back  across  the 
Pacific  via  Eniwetok  for  Pearl  Harbor.  In  Pearl  Harbor  after 
the  war,  she  was  designated  for  disposal  in  March  1946. 

Later  in  1946,  Congressional  action  provided  ATA-215  to 
the  Finn  Ronne  Antarctic  Expedition  on  a loan  basis.  On  25 
January  1947  Edith  Ronne  rechristened  ATA-215  the  Port 
of  Beaumont,  and  the  ship  shoved  off  with  21  explorers  for  the 
Antarctic.  She  returned  to  New  York  15  months  later  after 
spending  12  months  frozen  in  the  ice  pack  of  Marguerite  Bay 
on  the  Palmer  Peninsula.  She  was  struck  from  the  Navy  List 
December  1948  and  was  sold  by  the  Navy  8 February  1949. 

Pamanset 

A river  in  Massachusetts. 

(AO-85:  dp.  21,650;  1.  523'6”;  b.  68';  dr.  30'10";  s.  15.1  k.; 

cpl.  267;  a.  1 5”  4 3”,  4 40mm.,  12  20mm.;  cl.  Suamico; 

T.  T2-SE-A1) 

Pamanset  (AO-85)  was  laid  down  as  MC  hull  1264  by  the 
Marinship  Corp.,  Sausalito,  Calif,  under  a Maritime  Commis- 
sion contract  30  March  1943;  launched  25  June  1943;  spon- 
sored by  Mrs.  W.  B.  Murray;  acquired  by  the  Navy  and  com- 
missioned 30  April  1944,  Comdr.  D.  J.  Houle  in  command. 

Following  shakedown,  Pamanset  sailed  for  Pearl  Harbor 
and  duty  with  the  Pacific  Fleet  during  the  final  months  of 
World  War  II.  Departing  Pearl  Harbor  24  July  1944,  she 
steamed  to  the  Marshall  Islands,  then  to  the  Admiralty 
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Islands  where  she  spent  the  next  several  months  refueling 
units  of  the  3rd  Fleet.  She  continued  her  support  of  the  3rd 
Fleet  during  the  Western  Caroline  and  Philippine  Islands 
engagements  in  the  fall  of  1944  as  well  as  during  the  Formosa 
and  China  coast  attacks  early  in  1945.  Refueling  operations 
in  very  heavy  seas  in  January  1945,  resulted  in  injuries  to 
several  of  her  crew.  Pamanset  arrived  off  I wo  Jima  26  Febru- 
ary and  participated  in  that  campaign  until  returning  to 
Ulithi,  2 March,  thence  proceeding  to  San  Pedro,  Calif,  for  ex- 
tensive repairs.  She  was  underway  again  4 June  for  the 
Western  Pacific  and  serviced  the  3rd  Fleet  in  various  fueling 
areas  until  the  end  of  the  war.  After  extensive  operations  in 
support  of  the  occupation  fleet  in  Japanese  home  waters,  she 
departed  Yokohama  8 November  for  San  Francisco  where 
she  decommissioned  18  March  1946.  She  was  struck  from  the 
Naval  Register  28  March  and  transferred  to  the  Maritime 
Commission  11  October. 

Reacquired  10  February  1948,  Pamanset  was  assigned  to 
Military  Sea  Transportation  Service  1 October  1949  and 
manned  by  a merchant  crew.  After  necessary  fitting  out  and 
trials,  she  added  to  her  wartime  record  by  rendering  valuable 
service  during  the  Korean  conflict.  She  was  struck  from  the 
Naval  Register  and  transferred  to  the  Maritime  Adminis- 
tration Reserve  Fleet  24  February  1956,  reinstated  26  June 
for  MSTS  contract  operations  again,  then  struck  again  26 
September  1957.  Subsequently  converted  to  a container  ship, 
she  was  sold  by  the  Maritime  Administration  to  Hudson 
Waterway  Corp.  and  serves  into  1970  as  Seatrain  Florida. 

Pamina 

An  astronomical  body. 

(AKA-34:  dp.  7,000;  1.  426';  b.  58';  dr.  16';  s.  17  k.;  cpl.  303; 

a.  1 5",  8 40mm.;  10  20mm.;  cl.  Artemis]  'T.  S4-SE2-BE1) 

The  first  Pamina  was  laid  down  in  1944  by  the  Walsh- 
Kaiser  Co.,  Inc.,  Providence,  R.I.;  launched  5 January  1945; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  Ralph  M.  Johnston;  commissioned  10 
February  1945,  Lt.  Comdr.  E.  P.  Teague  in  command. 

Following  shakedown  Pamina  transited  the  Panama  Canal 
and  reported  to  Amphibious  Force,  Pacific  Fleet,  Pearl 
Harbor.  After  intensive  training  with  other  vessels  of  her 
type,  she  departed  Pearl  Harbor  22  April  and  arrived  Okinawa 
15  May  to  deliver  important  cargo  and  to  render  valuable 
assistance  to  combat  operations  ashore.  She  operated  in  the 
South,  Southwest  and  Western  Pacific  areas  for  the  remainder 
of  World  War  II.  Immediately  thereafter  she  transported 
occupation  forces  to  Japan  and  returning  servicemen  to  the 
United  States.  Pamina  was  reclassified  AGS-16  and  renamed 
Tanner  15  May  1946. 

After  sea  trials  during  November  and  December,  Tanner 
conducted  hydrographic  survey  operations  off  the  east  coast 
of  Mexico.  She  continued  similar  activities  in  the  same  area, 
off  Labrador,  off  Trinidad  and  off  Venezuela  for  the  next 
four  years.  In  January  1951,  she  began  survey  work  in  the 
Bahamas  in  connection  with  a guided  missile  testing  range, 
work  which  she  continued  with  only  occasional  missions  else- 
where until  the  summer  of  1952.  At  that  time  she  returned 
northward  and  after  a period  in  New  York  Naval  Shipyard 
proceeded  to  northwest  Greenland  for  extensive  priority 
survey  work.  She  concluded  the  season  with  a survey  of  a 
small  island  in  the  Canadian  Arctic  where  a harbor  was 
named  “Tanner  Bay”  in  her  honor.  From  1954  to  1958, 
Tanner  operated  primarily  off  the  southern  coast  of  Turkey 
with  27,255  miles  steamed  during  139  days  in  the  survey 
area  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1956.  Again  in  the  Bahamas 
in  1959,  she  became  part  of  the  Persian  Gulf  Survey  Unit 
later  that  year.  After  extensive  work  in  the  Near  East,  she 
conducted  research  in  the  Barents  Sea  in  1963,  in  the  deep 
dive  area  off  Norfolk  in  1964,  and  in  the  northern  Aegean  Sea 
15  November  1965  to  15  March  1966.  Tanner  deployed  19 
October  from  Pearl  Harbor  for  survey  operations  in  the  South 
China  Sea  off  the  Mekong  Delta  coast  of  South  Viet  Nam. 
She  returned  to  the  coast  of  South  Viet  Nam  and  to  the  Gulf 
of  Thailand  in  1967  and  1968. 

Following  survey  operations  in  the  Western  Pacific  early 
in  1969  and  with  long  and  distinguished  service  to  her  credit. 
Tanner  began  her  decommissioning  process  14  July.  She  was 


struck  from  the  Naval  Vessel  Register  1 August  and  trans- 
ferred to  the  Maritime  Administration  for  disposal. 

Pamina  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II  service. 

II 

(AKL-41;  dp.  520  (It.);  1.  177';  b.  33';  dr.  10') 

The  second  Pamina,  the  former  FS-528  was  acquired  by 
the  Navy  from  the  Army  12  December  1951  with  five  other 
vessels  of  her  type  and  immediately  loaned  to  the  Repubhc 
of  Korea.  She  was  returned  to  the  U.S.  Navy  and  struck  from 
the  Naval  Vessel  Register  1 February  1960. 

Pampanga 

Former  Spanish  Navy  name  retained. 

(PG-39:  dp.  243  t.;  1.  121';  b.  17'10'';  dr.  7'6'';  s.  10  k.;  cpl. 

30;  a.  1 6-pdr.,  3 3-pdrs.) 

Pampanga  (PG-39),  a schooner  rigged  iron  gunboat,  was 
laid  down  for  the  Spanish  Navy  by  the  Manila  Slip  Co., 
Cavite,  Philippine  Islands,  in  March  1887;  launched  in 
February  1888;  captured  by  the  Army  at  Manila  Bay  in  June 
1898;  commissioned  in  American  service  18  June  1899;  and 
turned  over  to  the  Navy  at  Cavite  Navy  Yard  9 November 
1899,  Lt.  F.  R.  Payne  in  command. 

Assigned  to  patrol  duty  in  Lingayen  Gulf,  Luzon,  Pam- 
panga operated  in  support  of  the  Army  engaged  in  putting 
down  the  Philippine  insurrection,  carrying  troops  and  sup- 
plies, providing  shore  bombardment  to  forces  ashore,  and 
blockaded  rebel  towns.  Moving  on  to  the  Cebu  station  in 
mid-1900,  the  gunboat  continued  cooperating  with  the  Army 
there  into  1901  and  then  switched  to  patrolling  off  Samar. 
She  returned  to  Cavite  to  decommission  18  June  1902  and 
recommissioned  30  January  1904,  continuing  duty  on  the 
Philippine  Station,  basing  out  of  Cavite  to  1906.  The  warship 
then  cruised  the  waters  off  Zamboanga  and  Borneo  until 
returning  to  Cavite  to  decommission  30  April  1907. 

Pampanga  was  loaned  to  the  Army  for  use  as  a patrol  boat 
and  ferry  about  Corregidor  Island  in  Manila  Bay  31  December 
1908  and  was  returned  to  the  Navy  11  November  1910.  She 
recommissioned  12  April  1911  and  then  sailed  to  cruise  the 
Southern  Philippines.  On  24  September,  the  gunboat  arrived 
off  Semut,  Basilan  Island,  and  landed  a detachment  under 
Ensign  Charles  E.  Hovey  to  take  supplies  to  Army  Camp 
Tabla  inland.  Enroute,  the  small  party  was  attacked  by 
hostile  natives,  killing  Ensign  Hovey  and  injuring  three  of 
his  men.  Retaliatory  action  by  the  Army  troops  punished  the 
attackers.  The  warship  remained  on  patrol  in  the  southern 
Philippines  until  decommissioning  at  Olongapo  31  May  1915. 

Once  again  commissioned  3 January  1916  at  Hong  Kong, 
China,  Pampanga  was  attached  to  the  Asiatic  Fleet  and  began 
duty  on  the  South  China  Patrol  station,  investigating  Chinese 
political  conditions  and  offering  assistance  to  Americans  in 
danger  or  need.  In  the  course  of  her  service,  she  cruised  the 
West  River  to  Canton  and  beyond  protecting  American  inter- 
ests, especially  in  the  period  of  heavy  unrest  in  the  middle 
1920’s,  and  made  frequent  visits  to  Hong  Kong,  Swatow,  and 
the  other  ports  of  the  area  in  the  performance  of  her  duty. 
The  warship  remained  on  this  station  until  decommissioned 
at  Hong  Kong  6 November  1928,  and  was  sunk  by  gunfire 
from  Asheville  and  Sacramento  off  the  China  coast  after  being 
stripped  of  all  usable  gear  21  November. 

Pampanito 

A carrangoid  fish  of  the  warm  waters  of  the  Pacific. 

(SS-383:  dp.  1,526  (surf.),  2,391  (subm.);  1.  311'6'';  b.  27'3”; 

dr.  15'3'';  s.  20  k.  (surf.),  9 k.  (subm.);  a.  1 4'',  2 20mm, 
10  21''  tt.;  cl.  Balao) 

Pampanito  (SS-383)  was  laid  down  by  the  Navy  Yard, 
Portsmouth,  N.H.,  15  March  1943;  launched  12  July  1943; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  James  Wolfender;  and  commissioned  6 
November  1943,  Lt.  Comdr.  Charles  B.  Jackson,  Jr.  in 
command. 

After  shakedown  off  New  London,  Pampanito  transited  the 
Panama  Canal  and  arrived  Pearl  Harbor  14  February  1944. 
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Her  1st  war  patrol  (15  March  to  2 May)  was  conducted  in 
the  southwest  approaches  to  Saipan  and  Guam.  She  served 
on  lifeguard  duty  south  of  Yap,  then  scored  two  torpedo  hits 
on  a destroyer  before  sailing  for  Midway  and  Pearl  Harbor 
for  refit  and  repairs  to  a hull  badly  damaged  by  depth  charges. 

Pampanito’s  2nd  war  patrol  (3  June-23  July)  took  place 
off  Kyushu,  Shikoku,  and  Honshu.  On  23  June  a submerged 
Japanese  submarine  fired  two  torpedoes,  just  missing  Pam- 
panito.  On  6 July  Pampanito  damaged  a Japanese  gunboat, 
and  11  days  later  headed  for  Midway. 

Pampanito' s 3rd  war  patrol  (17  August-28  September),  a 
“wolfpack”  operation  with  Growler  (SS-215)  and  Sealion 
(SS-315),  was  conducted  in  the  South  China  Sea.  On  12 
September  she  sank  10,509-ton  transport  Kachidoki  Maru 
and  5,135-ton  tanker  Zuiho  Maru  and  damaged  a 3rd  ship. 
On  15  September,  with  Sealion  and  later  Barh  and  Queenfish, 
she  helped  rescue  British  and  Australian  survivors  of  a POW 
ship  sunk  while  enroute  from  Singapore  to  Formosa.  She  then 
set  course  for  Saipan,  disembarked  the  survivors,  and  steamed 
on  to  Pearl  Harbor. 

Pampanito’s  4th  war  patrol  (28  October-30  December) 
took  place  off  Formosa  and  the  coast  of  southeastern  China 
with  Seacat,  Pipefish,  and  Searaven.  Sinking  1,200-ton  cargo 
ship  Shinko  Maru  No.  1,  19  November,  she  damaged  a 2nd 
ship  before  putting  in  to  Fremantle  for  refit.  Her  5th  war 
patrol  in  the  Gulf  of  Siam  (23  January-12  February  1945) 
with  Guavina  was  highlighted  by  two  sinkings,  6,968-ton 
cargo  ship  Engen  Maru  6 February  and  3,520-ton  passenger- 
cargo  .ship  Eifuku  Maru  8 February. 

Refitted  at  Subic  Bay,  Pampanito  returned  to  the  Gulf  of 
Siam  for  her  6th  war  patrol.  Operating  with  Caiman,  Sealion, 
and  Mingo,  she  sighted  only  1 target  before  sailing  for  Pearl 
Harbor. 

From  Pearl  Harbor  the  ship  proceeded  to  San  Francisco 
for  overhaul,  departing  for  Pearl  Harbor  again  1 August. 
With  the  end  of  the  war  she  was  ordered  to  return  to  San 
Francisco.  She  decommissioned  at  Mare  Island  15  December 
1945.  She  remained  in  reserve  until  April  1960  when  she  was 
assigned  to  Naval  Reserve  Training  at  Mare  Island.  Re- 
classified AGSS-383,  6 November  1962,  she  remains  active 
as  a Naval  Reserve  Training  ship  at  Vallejo,  Calif.,  into  1970. 

Pampanito  earned  6 battle  stars  for  World  War  II  service. 

Pampero 

A former  name  retained. 

(Ship:  t.  1,375;  1.  202'3";  b.  38'2";  dph.  19T";  dr.  20';  cpl. 

50;  a.  4 32-pdrs.) 

Pampero,  a wooden,  ship  rigged  vessel  launched  at  Mystic, 
Conn.,  18  August  1853  by  Charles  Mallory,  was  purchased 
by  the  Navy  at  New  York  7 July  1861  from  J.  Bishop  & Co.; 
and  commissioned  in  August  1861,  Acting  Master  Charles  W. 
Lamson  in  command. 

Pampero  was  assigned  to  the  Gulf  Blockading  Squadron 
for  service  as  a storeship  and  collier,  and  arrived  off  Ft. 
Pickins,  Fla.  19  September.  She  supplied  the  ships  and  bases  of 
the  Squadron  until  it  was  divided  in  February  1862.  She  was 
then  placed  in  the  West  Gulf  Blockading  Squadron  and  sup- 
porting Farragut’s  operations  through  much  of  the  war,  mak- 
ing occasional  voyages  north  to  replenish.  She  decommissioned 
at  New  York  20  July  1866  and  was  sold  at  auction  there 
1 October  1867. 

Panama 

The  isthmus  joining  North  and  South  America;  a Central 
American  republic  occupying  this  isthmus.  On  entering  U.S. 
Naval  Service  Panama  retained  her  former  name. 

(SP-101:  t.  78;  1.  78';  b.  21';  dr.  4';  s.  9.5  k.;  a.  1 3-pdr.,  1 mg.) 

Panama,  a motor  boat  built  in  1914  by  Luther  Finder, 
Key  West,  Fla.,  was  acquired  by  the  Navy  from  Miami  & 
Nassau  Passenger  Line,  Miami,  Fla.  29  April  1919  and  com- 
missioned 26  May  1917. 

In  merchant  service  Panama  had  laid  cable  for  Western 
Union  in  and  around  Key  West.  During  her  Naval  career, 
she  operated  out  of  the  7th  Naval  District,  headquartered  at 


Key  West.  Patrolling  in  and  around  this  port,  she  occasionally 
operated  in  Caribbean  waters.  While  returning  from  the  Canal 
Zone,  she  sighted  two  possible  U-boats  on  her  port  bow  24 
August  1918.  She  pursued  them  until  dark,  despite  heavy 
weather  which  prevented  a surface  attack. 

After  the  war  Panama  was  transferred  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  4 November  1920. 

Panaman 

A former  name  retained. 

(Str:  dp.  14,500;  1.  429'2";  b.  53'8";  dr.  29'6";  s.  12  k.;  cpl. 

70;  a.  1 5",  1 3") 

Panaman  (No.  3299),  a cargo  ship  built  in  1913  by  Mary- 
land Steel  Co.,  Sparrows  Point,  Md.  for  the  American  Ha- 
waiian Steamship  Co.,  was  taken  over  at  New  York  and  com- 
missioned into  NOTS  12  August  1918. 

After  refitting  she  took  on  a cargo  of  general  supplies  and 
beef,  and  a deck  load  of  trucks,  and  departed  New  York  in 
convoy  21  September  for  St.  Nazaire,  France,  arriving  27 
September.  She  returned  to  New  York  7 October,  where  she 
was  equipped  with  821  stalls  for  horses.  After  taking  on  gen- 
eral cargo  and  horses,  she  steamed  in  convoy  19  October  for 
Bordeaux,  France,  arriving  6 November. 

An  eleven  day  return  crossing  saw  her  stand  into  Newport 
News,  Va.  for  repairs  27  November.  She  departed  8 December 
for  New  York  where,  upon  arrival,  a Board  of  Survey  inspec- 
tion found  her  suitable  for  conversion  to  a troop  transport. 

Detached  from  NOTS  service  10  December  1918,  she  was 
assigned  to  the  Cruiser  Transport  Force,  in  which  status  she 
returned  10,798  men  of  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces 
to  the  United  States.  Panaman  decommissioned  18  September 
1919  and  was  simultaneously  returned  to  her  owner. 

Panameta 

(YTB-402:  dp.  345  (f.);  1.  100';  b.  26';  dr.  10';  s.  12  k.,  cpl. 

12;  cl.  Sassaha) 

Panameta  (YTB-402)  was  laid  down  22  September  1944 
by  the  Gibbs  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Jacksonville,  Fla. ; launched  27 
February  1945;  christened  by  Mrs.  Vera  W.  Lombard  and 
placed  in  service  8 June  1945.  Assigned  to  the  17th  Naval 
District,  the  harbor  tug  Panameta,  redesignated  YTM-402 
in  February  1962,  has  continuously  served,  into  1970,  that 
district  and  the  ships  of  the  Pacific  Fleet  operating  in  Aleutian 
and  Alaskan  waters. 

Panamint 

A range  of  mountains  in  California. 

(AGC-13:  dp.  7,510;  1.  459';  b.  63';  dr.  24';  s.  16  k.;  cpl.  633; 
a.  2 5",  4 40mm,  7 20mm;  cl.  Mount  McKinley) 

Panamint  (AGC-13)  was  laid  down  as  SS  Northern  Light 
(MC  hull  1354)  on  1 September  1943  by  the  North  Carolina 
Shipbuilding  Co.,  Wilmington,  N.C.;  launched  9 November 
1943;  acquired  by  the  Navy  29  February  1944;  converted  to 
a general  communications  vessel  at  the  Todd-Hoboken  Yard, 
Hoboken,  N.J. ; commissioned  14  October  1944,  Capt.  E.  E. 
Woods  in  command. 

Following  shakedown,  Panamint  got  underway  22  Novem- 
ber 1944  for  Guadalcanal  via  Panama,  Mare  Island,  and  Pearl 
Harbor.  On  1 March  Panamint  sailed  for  Cape  Esperance, 
Guadalcanal  in  company  with  Transport  Group  ABLE  to 
stage  for  the  forthcoming  Okinawa  invasion.  The  group  pro- 
ceeded to  Ulithi  on  the  15th,  and  on  the  27th  sailed  for 
Okinawa. 

Panamint,  part  of  the  Northern  Attack  Force,  served  as 
flagship  of  Rear  Admiral  L.  F.  Reifsnider,  Commander 
Amphibious  Group  4.  Going  in  under  plane  attacks,  on  1 
April  the  transports  took  station  in  approach  formation.  At 
0800  the  first  assault  wave  passed  the  line  of  departure  and 
landed  forty  minutes  later.  By  0930  all  the  assault  battalions 
were  ashore.  Only  sporadic  opposition  was  encountered,  and 
progress  was  so  rapid  that  by  22  April  all  organized  resistance 
in  the  northern  two  thirds  of  the  island  had  ceased. 
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On  10  April  Admiral  Richmond  K.  Turner  designated 
Commander  Amphibious  Group  4,  on  board  Panamint,  as 
Commander  Task  Force  51,  le  Shima  Attack  Group.  Their 
mission  was  to  capture  and  defend  le  Shima  and  to  establish 
air  base  facilities  on  the  island. 

Six  days  later  assault  landings  began  on  three  designated 
beaches  of  this  small  island  northwest  of  Okinawa.  Troops  of 
the  77th  Infantry  Division  reached  the  northwest  edge  of  the 
island’s  airfield  within  three  hours  after  the  first  waves  had 
landed.  By  nightfall  two-thirds  of  the  island  was  secured, 
but  enemy  resistance  was  mounting.  On  the  morning  of  21 
April,  Rear  Admiral  Reifsnider  sent  the  following  message 
to  Admiral  Turner;  “The  American  Flag  Is  Now  Atop  The 
Pinnacle  of  le  Shima.” 

During  the  capture  of  le  Shima  and  until  mid-June  1945 
Amphibious  Group  4 retained  responsibility  for  naval  support 
of  troop  operations  in  northern  Okinawa.  For  Panamint  this 
was  a two-and-a-half  month  period  of  nightly  aerial  attacks. 
Kamikaze  planes  were  in  evidence  from  before  D-Day,  but 
the  first  mass  enemy  air  attack  occurred  on  6 April.  No  ships 
of  the  Northern  Attack  Force  were  hit.  Other  large  scale 
attacks  came  on  the  12th,  16th,  22nd,  and  28th. 

On  the  30th  a plane  crashed  into  liberty  ship  <S.  Hall 
Young,  800  yards  from  Panamint,  and  carrying  ammunition. 
A bomb  from  the  plane  pierced  the  shell  plating  on  both  sides 
of  the  ship  in  the  vicinity  of  the  No.  5 hold.  The  plane  itself 
struck  the  after  boom  and  fell  into  the  hold,  starting  a fire. 
Panamint’s  fire  and  rescue  party  boarded  the  S.  Hall  Young 
and  extinguished  the  fire. 

On  6 May  when  a plane  approached  Panamint  from  the 
starboard  beam,  Panamint,  her  sister  ships,  and  shore  batteries 
on  le  Shima  commenced  firing.  The  plane  circled  to  port  for  a 
suicide  dive,  but  the  anti-aircraft  fire  proved  effective.  He 
overshot  Panamint,  splashing  1500  yards  off  her  port  bow. 

On  the  11th  two  enemy  planes  were  sighted  low  over  the 
water  approaching  the  le  Shima  transport  area  on  the  star- 
board beam.  The  planes  were  following  an  evasive  course  to 
get  through  the  screening  vessels  which  had  commenced  firing. 
Panamint  opened  fire  on  one  of  the  planes,  which  dropped  a 
torpedo.  Panamint  put  her  rudder  hard  right  at  full  speed  and 
swung  on  the  anchor  to  a position  paralleling  the  course  of 
the  approaching  plane  and  torpedo.  The  plane  erupted  into 
flames,  passed  150  yards  astern  of  Panamint,  glanced  off  the 
cargo  boom  of  Dutch  ship  Tjisadane,  and  splashed  into  the 
sea.  The  torpedo  passed  the  stern  of  the  ship.  The  second 
plane  closed  on  the  starboard  bow,  dropped  a torpedo  which 
passed  to  starboard  and  cleared  Panamint’s  stern  by  30  feet. 

In  the  first  45  days,  the  ships  of  Amphibious  Group  4 were 
exposed  to  many  “Red  Alerts.”  Only  nine  days  were  free  of 
enemy  air  raids.  Throughout  this  ordeal  Panamint  directed 
the  Combat  Air  Patrol  attacks  in  repelling  the  enemy.  On  15 
June  Panamint  steamed  to  Saipan  and  then  on  to  Pearl 
Harbor,  arriving  8 July. 

On  12  August  1945  the  ship  sailed  for  Adak,  Aleutian 
Islands,  where  she  reported  for  duty  to  Commander  North 
Pacific  Force  and  Area.  On  29  August  Vice  Admiral  Frank 
Jack  Fletcher,  Commander  North  Pacific  Force  and  Area, 
hoisted  his  flag  on  Panamint.  Two  days  later  she  left  Adak 
with  the  9th  Fleet  and  headed  west  for  the  occupation  of 
northern  Japan. 

On  7 September  the  flagship  pulled  away  from  the  an- 
chored task  force  and  proceeded  to  a rendezvous  point  to 
await  the  Japanese  surrender  ship  from  nearby  Ominato 
Naval  Base.  On  schedule  a Japanese  destroyer  escort  bore 
down  the  Tsugaru  Strait  carrying  emissaries  to  hand  over 
northern  Japan,  and  pilots  to  guide  the  American  ships 
through  Japanese  waters.  The  commissioners  were  quickly 
transferred  to  Panamint.  Commodore  R.  E.  Robinson,  Jr., 
represented  Vice  Admiral  Fletcher,  and  Rear  Admiral  Den- 
suke  Kanome  was  the  head  of  the  Japanese  delegation. 

On  the  morning  of  the  8th  the  massive  naval  force  got 
underway  led  by  a Japanese  frigate  through  the  mineswept 
channel  and  Tsugaru  Straits  leading  to  Ominato  Anchorage. 
Panamint  moored  off  the  shattered  naval  base  that  afternoon, 
and  the  following  morning  the  formal  occupation  ceremony 
was  held  on  her  decks.  Surrender  had  come  so  quickly  that 
two  weeks  passed  before  American  troops  arrived  to  occupy 
the  countryside.  On  20  September  Panamint  returned  to 
Adak,  and  proceeded  to  Kodiak  2 October. 


Panamint’s  next  served  as  flagship  for  Rear  Admiral  A.  D. 
Struble,  Commander  Minecraft  Pacific  Fleet.  Upon  leaving 
this  command  she  departed  from  Sasebo,  Japan,  arriving  San 
Francisco  28  March  1946. 

On  1 July  1946  she  covered  Joint  Army-Navy  Task 
Force  I’s  operation  “Crossroads,”  the  atomic  bomb  test  at 
Bikini,  where  she  served  as  floating  headquarters  for  congres- 
sional, scientific,  and  U.N.  observers. 

By  directive  dated  January  1947  Panamit  was  placed  out 
of  commission  in  reserve,  U.S.  Pacific  Reserve  Fleet,  and 
berthed  at  San  Diego,  Calif.  Panamint  was  struck  from  the 
Navy  List  1 July  1960  and  approved  for  disposal  4 November 
1960. 

Panamint  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II  service. 

Panay 

An  island  of  the  Philippines.  The  first  Panay  retained  her 
Spanish  name. 

I 

(Gbt:  dp.  162;  1.  94'10";  b.  18'2”;  dr.  6'3”;  s.  8 k.;  cpl.  27; 
a.  1 6-pdr.,  2 1-pdr.) 

The  first  Panay  was  laid  down  for  the  Spanish  Navy  in 
1884  by  Cavite  Navy  Yard;  completed  in  1885;  purchased 
by  the  U.S.  Army  upon  American  occupation  of  the  Philip- 
pines; and  transferred  to  the  Navy  in  1899.  She  commissioned 
3 June  1899,  Ens.  Harris  Laning  in  command. 

Throughout  the  Philippine  Insurrection,  Panay  served  on 
blockade  and  patrol  duty,  intercepting  contraband  and  aiding 
the  Army  on  Mindanao,  Leyte,  Cebu,  Samar,  and  Negros. 
Decommissioning  at  Cavite  7 August  1902,  she  was  repaired 
and  recommissioned  12  January  1907,  Midshipman  (Ens. 
from  2 February  1907)  Chester  W.  Nimitz  in  command. 
Assigned  to  patrol  Mindanao,  Nimitz,  who  was  to  be  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  Pacific  in  World  War  II  as  a Fleet  Admiral, 
took  Panay,  his  first  command,  into  many  of  the  small  ports 
to  show  the  flag.  He  also  commanded  the  naval  station  at 
Polloc.  Returning  to  Cavite  in  July,  Nimitz  and  his  men  were 
assigned  to  recommission  Decatur,  and  Panay  went  into  re- 
serve, decommissioning  5 October  1907. 

Panay  served  as  a yard  craft  at  Olongapo  and  Cavite  and 
as  a ferryboat  between  Cavite  and  Manila  in  the  years  that 
followed,  even  after  she  was  struck  from  the  Navy  List  19 
June  1914.  She  was  sold  15  April  1920. 

II 

(PR-5:  dp.  474;  1.  191';  b.  29”;  dr.  5'3”;  s.  15  k.;  cpl.  59;  a. 

2 3”,  8 .30  cal.  mg.) 

The  second  Panay  (PR-5)  was  built  by  Kiangnan  Dock- 
yard and  Engineering  Works,  Shanghai,  China;  launched  10 
November  1927;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Ellis  S.  Stone;  and  com- 
missioned 10  September  1928,  Lt.  Comdr.  James  Mackey 
Lewis  in  command. 

Built  for  duty  in  the  Asiatic  Fleet  on  the  Yangtze  Patrol, 
Panay  had  as  her  primary  mission  the  protection  of  American 
lives  and  property  frequently  threatened  in  the  disturbances 
the  1920’s  and  30’s  brought  to  China  struggling  to  modernize, 
to  create  a strong  central  government,  and,  later,  to  meet 
Japanese  aggression.  Throughout  Panay’s  service,  navigation 
on  the  Yangtze  was  constantly  menaced  by  bandits  and  soldier 
outlaws  of  various  stripes,  and  Panay  and  her  sisters  provided 
the  protection  necessary  for  American  shipping  and  nationals, 
as  other  foreign  forces  did  for  their  citizens.  Often  parties 
from  Panay  served  as  armed  guards  on  American  steamers 
plying  the  river.  In  1931  her  commanding  officer,  Lt.  Comdr. 
R.  A.  Dyer,  reported:  “Firing  on  gunboats  and  merchant 
ships  have  (sic.)  become  so  routine  that  any  vessel  traversing 
the  Yangtze  River,  sails  with  the  expectation  of  being  fired 
upon.”  and  “Fortunately,  the  Chinese  appear  to  be  rather 
poor  marksmen  and  the  ship  has,  so  far,  not  sustained  any 
casualties  in  these  engagements.” 

As  the  Japanese  moved  through  South  China,  American 
gunboats  evacuated  most  of  the  Embassy  staff  from  Nanking 
during  November  1937.  Panay  was  assigned  as  station  ship 
to  guard  the  remaining  Americans  and  take  them  off  at  the 
last  possible  moment.  They  came  on  board  11  December  and 
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Panay  moved  upriver  to  avoid  becoming  involved  in  the 
fighting  around  the  doomed  capital.  Three  American  mer- 
chant tankers  sailed  with  her.  The  Japanese  senior  naval 
commander  in  Shanghai  was  informed  both  before  and  after 
the  fact  of  this  movement. 

On  12  December,  Japanese  naval  aircraft  were  ordered  by 
their  Army  to  attack  “any  and  all  ships”  in  the  Yangtze  above 
Nanking.  Knowing  of  the  presence  of  Panay  and  the  mer- 
chantmen, the  Navy  requested  verification  of  the  order, 
which  was  received  before  the  attack  began  about  1327  that 
day  and  continued  until  Panay  sank  at  1554.  Three  men  were 
killed,  43  sailors  and  5 civilian  passengers  wounded. 

A formal  protest  was  immediately  lodged  by  the  American 
ambassador.  The  Japanese  government  accepted  respon- 
sibility, but  claimed  the  attack  unintentional.  A large  in- 
demnity was  paid  22  April  1938  and  the  incident  officially 
settled.  However,  further  deterioration  of  relations  between 
Japan  and  the  United  States  continued,  as  did  provocations, 
many  of  them  stemming  from  the  Japanese  Army  whose 
extremists  wished  war  with  the  United  States. 


Midway  (AG-41)  (q.v.)  was  renamed  Panay  3 April  1943. 


Panda 

A bearlike  carnivore  of  Tibet  and  Southern  China. 

(IX-125:  dp.  3,665;  1.  441'6”;  b.  57';  dr.  27'9”;  s.  11  k.;  cpl. 

84;  a.  1 5”,  1 3”,  8 20mm.;  T.  Z-ET1-S-C3) 

Panda  (IX-125)  was  laid  down  as  Opie  Read  (MC  hull 
1929)  in  1943  by  Delta  Shipbuilding  Co.,  New  Orleans,  La.; 
renamed  Panda  27  October  1943  upon  charter  from  WSA; 
accepted  5 January  1944;  and  commissioned  6 January  1944, 
Lt.  Comdr.  William  A.  Porteous,  Jr.,  in  command. 

Panda  joined  the  logistics  forces  of  the  7th  Fleet  in  the 
Southwest  Pacific  in  March  1944,  and  served  as  floating  oil 
storage  facility,  primarily  at  Hollandia,  New  Guinea,  until 
October,  when  she  followed  the  invasion  forces  to  San  Pedro 
Bay,  Leyte.  During  the  next  three  months,  her  gunners 
splashed  five  enemy  planes  during  four  separate  attacks,  none 
of  which  could  put  her  out  of  action.  Her  vital  service  to  the 
fleet  in  the  Philippines  continued  through  the  final  months 
of  action  as  ships  she  supplied  won  the  great  victory.  Panda 
remained  in  the  Philippines  to  serve  occupation  forces  until 
sailing  for  Norfolk,  arriving  5 June  1946.  There  she  decom- 
missioned 12  July  1946,  returned  to  WSA  15  July  1946,  and 
was  stricken  from  the  Navy  Register  31  July  1946. 

Panda  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II  service. 


Pandemus 

A civic  goddess  in  Egyptian  and  Greek  mythology,  perhaps 
of  marriage,  personifying  earthly  or  common  love. 

(ARI^18:  dp.  4,100;  1.  328';  b.  50';  dr.  11 '2'';  s.  11  k.;  cpl. 

53;  a.  1 3'';  cl.  Achelous) 

Pandemus  (ARL-18)  was  laid  down  as  LST-660,  20  July 
1944  by  the  Chicago  Bridge  and  Iron  Co.,  Seneca,  111.;  re- 
classified ARL-18  on  14  August  1944;  named  Pandemus  11 
September  1944;  launched  10  October  1944;  sponsored  by 
Mrs.  Laura  Sauter  Gasperik;  placed  in  reduced  commission 
21  October  1944  for  transit  to  New  Orleans;  decommissioned 
3 November  1944  for  conversion  to  a landing  craft  repair 
ship  by  Todd  Johnson  Dry  Dock,  Inc. ; and  commissioned  in 
full  23  February  1945,  Lt.  Comdr.  Howard  B.  Shaw,  Jr., 
USNR,  in  command. 

Pandemus  departed  New  Orleans  12  March  1945  for  shake- 
down  out  of  Panama  City,  Fla.  and  returned  for  alterations 
26  March.  On  4 April  she  stood  down  the  Mississippi  River, 
bound  by  way  of  the  Panama  Canal,  the  Hawaiian  and  Mar- 
shall Islands,  the  Mariana  Islands,  and  Ulithi  to  Hagushi 
anchorage,  Okinawa.  There  she  tended  and  repaired  infantry 
1945. 

Pandemus  touched  at  Guam  and  Saipan  on  her  way  to 
San  Pedro  Bay,  Leyte,  Philippine  Islands.  She  serviced  land- 


ing and  small  craft  in  that  area  and  then  at  Okinawa  and 
Shanghai,  China.  She  put  to  sea  from  Shanghai  21  December 
1945  and  steamed  by  way  of  Pearl  Harbor  to  San  Pedro, 
Calif.,  arriving  5 February  1946.  Six  days  later  she  was  on 
her  way  to  Mobile,  Ala.  where  she  arrived  3 March.  She  shifted 
to  Algiers,  La.,  4 July  and  decommissioned  there  23  Septem- 
ber 1946. 

Pandemus  recommissioned  at  Green  Cove  Springs,  Fla., 
14  December  1951,  Lt.  John  H.  Thomas  in  command;  fitted 
out  at  Merrill  Stevens  Shipyard,  Jacksonville;  visited  Norfolk 
23  January  1952;  and  arrived  at  the  U.S.  Naval  Minecraft 
Base,  Charleston,  her  home  port,  30  March  and  began  16M 
years  of  service  supporting  minesweeping  operations  along 
the  Atlantic  Coast  from  Newport,  R.I.  to  Key  West,  Fla.;  in 
the  Caribbean;  and  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

She  decommissioned  30  September  1968  and  was  struck 
from  the  Navy  List  1 October  1968.  She  was  sunk  as  a target 
in  late  1969. 

Pandemus  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Pandora 

A beautiful  woman  (the  all-gifted),  whom  Zeus  caused 
Hephaestus  to  create  as  punishment  for  the  human  race  be- 
cause Prometheus  had  stolen  fire  from  heaven.  She  became  the 
wife  of  Epimetheus,  brother  of  Prometheus.  Zeus  gave  her  a 
box  enclosing  all  human  ills,  which  escaped  over  the  earth 
when  she  opened  the  box  out  of  curiosity.  Hope,  also  in  the 
box,  was  all  she  prevented  from  escaping. 


(WPC-113:  dp.  327;  1.  165';  b.  25'3'';  dr.  9'6'';  s.  16  k.;  cpl. 

50;  a.  1 3'',  2 20mm.) 

Pandora,  built  for  the  Coast  Guard  by  Manitowoc  Ship- 
building Corporation,  Manitowoc,  Wise.,  was  launched  30 
June  1934.  She  commissioned  as  a large  cruising  cutter,  was 
assigned  permanent  station  at  Miami,  Fla.,  and  commenced 
patrol  and  rescue  operations  out  of  Miami  in  the  summer  of 
1934. 

The  cutter  was  headquartered  at  Miami  until  1939,  when 
she  transferred  to  Key  West,  Fla.  With  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities.  Executive  Order  8929  of  1 November  1941  trans- 
ferred the  Coast  Guard  to  the  Navy.  Pandora  served  as  a 
naval  coastal  patrol  and  rescue  craft  out  of  Key  West  through 
the  war  years.  She  returned  to  the  Treasury  Department  1 
January  1946  and  continued  patrol  and  rescue  duties  in  Gulf 
coastal  waters  until  1959,  when  she  decommissioned  and  was 
sold  for  scrap. 

Pansy 

A garden  plant  derived  chiefly  from  the  wild  Pansy  of 
Europe  by  hybridizing  the  latter  with  other  wild  violets. 

I 

(ScTug:  t.  46;  a.  1 12-pdr.) 

Sampson,  a screw  tug  built  in  1861  at  New  Haven,  Mo., 
was  purchased  by  the  Army  in  the  fall  of  1861  for  the  use  of 
the  Western  Flotilla;  transferred  to  the  Navy  30  September 
1862;  and  placed  in  service  the  same  day.  Acting  Ensign 
William  Harris  in  command. 

Renamed  Pansy  24  October  1862  the  tug  served  the  Mis- 
sissippi squadron  throughout  the  Civil  War.  Operating  pri- 
marily out  of  Carlo,  111.,  and  Vicksburg,  Miss.,  she  towed 
larger  ships  and  acted  as  a dispatch  vessel.  After  the  war  she 
served  as  a tug  at  Mound  City  until  sold  there  1 September 
1868. 


II 

(Yacht;  dp.  431;  1.  152';  b.  25';  dr.  7'7'';  cpl.  23) 

The  second  Pansy,  a steam  yacht  built  in  1878  at  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  was  acquired  by  the  Navy  from  the  Lighthouse 
Service  24  April  1917,  shortly  after  the  United  States  had 
declared  war  on  Germany.  After  the  war  ended,  she  was 
returned  to  the  Lighthouse  Service,  Department  of  Com- 
merce, 1 July  1919. 
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Panther 

A large  cat  of  the  cougar  family. 

I 

(AD-6:  dp.  4,260;  1.  324'4";  b.  40'6";  dr.  18'2M":  s.  13  k.; 

cpl.  138;  a.  6 5",  2 4",  6 3-pdrs.,  1 colt,  1 3"  how.) 

The  first  Panther,  the  former  Austin,  an  auxiliary  cruiser 
built  by  William  Cramp  and  Sons,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  in  1889, 
was  purchased  by  the  Navy  from  Red  D Line  Steamship  Co. 
12  April  1898,  and  commissioned  at  New  York  22  April  1898, 
Comdr.  George  C.  Reiter  in  command. 

Panther  was  pressed  into  service  immediately  after  com- 
missioning as  war  broke  out  between  the  United  States  and 
Spain.  In  April,  Panther  joined  the  North  Atlantic  Fleet, 
portions  of  which  blockaded  Cuba  throughout  the  conflict. 

Admiral  Sampson  received  word  from  Key  West  early  in 
May  that  Cervera’s  squadron  was  very  likely  at  Santiago. 
Panther  and  other  ships  of  the  American  fleet  patrolled  off 
that  port  until  she  steamed  to  Guantanamo  11  June  with 
646  marines,  who  landed  at  Caimanera  and  entrenched  them- 
selves in  preparation  for  the  ensuing  battle.  Panther  withdrew 
to  her  former  position  with  the  fleet  in  the  successful  campaign 
at  Santiago.  After  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish  fleet. 
Panther  steamed  to  New  York,  to  cruise  between  New  York, 
Boston,  Norfolk,  and  Portsmouth  until  20  October  1899, 
when  she  went  into  ordinary  at  Philadelphia. 

She  remained  in  ordinary  until  recommissioning  19  June 

1902,  when  she  fitted  out  as  a training  ship.  In  July,  she 
steamed  to  New  York  to  begin  operations  with  various  state 
militias.  In  this  connection,  she  embarked  crews  from  New 
Jersey  in  July,  Pennsylvania  in  early  August,  and  Connecticut 
later  that  month.  In  1902,  disturbing  conditions  in  the  West 
Indies  and  Caribbean  required  the  constant  presence  of  U.S. 
ships  to  maintain  order  and  preserve  U.S.  treaty  rights.  In 
September  1902,  Panther  embarked  a Marine  battalion  and 
departed  for  Caribbean  waters  to  serve  as  a station  ship  to 
protect  American  interests  during  unrest  in  Honduras.  She 
continued  with  the  Caribbean  Squadron  until  21  October 

1903,  when  she  decommissioned  at  Philadelphia. 

Panther  recommissioned  18  November  1907  to  serve  as 
auxiliary  repair  ship  for  the  North  Atlantic  Fleet  until  April 
1917.  She  sailed  for  Brest  1 July  to  serve  as  tender  for  the 
U.S.  destroyer  force  throughout  World  War  I.  After  the  war, 
her  duties  took  her  to  ports  such  as  Kirkwall,  Scotland; 
Davenport,  England ; Lisbon,  and  Ponta  Delgada. 

In  1921,  American  interest  shifted  to  China;  the  Navy’s 
Yangtze  River  Patrol  had  operated  there  for  some  years, 
guaranteeing  the  prevention  of  strife  and  the  protection  of 
persons  and  interests  in  the  region.  Panther  joined  the  Asiatic 
Station,  ready  to  defend  U.S.  interests  in  maritime  affairs, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  globe.  She  continued  her  duties  on 
station  until  1922,  when  she  returned  stateside  to  decommis- 
sion in  May.  She  subsequently  was  sold  to  Tioga  Steel  Co., 
Philadelphia,  24  March  1923. 

II 

(SC-1470:  dp.  99;  1.  111'6";  b.  17'9";  dr.  5'6";  s.  15  k.;  a. 
1 3".) 

SC-1A70,  a sub-chaser  built  for  the  United  States  under 
reverse  Lend  Lease  by  Leblanc  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Weymouth, 
Nova  Scotia,  in  1942,  was  launched  17  June  1942,  transferred 
to  the  U.S.  Navy  on  that  date,  and  commissioned  at  Wey- 
mouth 23  October  1942. 

After  fitting  out  at  the  Boston  Naval  Shipyard,  SC-1470 
went  on  patrol  duty  out  of  Tompkinsville,  N.Y.  She  patrolled 
between  Boston  and  Norfolk  until  21  January  1943,  when  she 
departed  Tompkinsville  to  operate  out  of  Miami  as  a unit  of 
the  Caribbean  Sea  Frontier.  This  was  a critical  period  for  sub- 
chasers in  the  area  as  the  U-boat  campaign  threatened  to 
stifle  Caribbean  shipping. 

Attached  to  the  Gulf  Sea  Frontier  23  May  1943,  SC-1470 
continued  ASW  and  escort  operations  in  a more  restricted 
area.  Her  designation  was  changed  to  IX-105  and  she  was 
named  Panther  26  June  1943.  She  was  evaluated  as  unsea- 


worthy and  decommissioned  7 July  and  placed  in  service  the 
same  day.  She  continued  to  serve  until  21  January  1946,  when 
she  was  placed  out  of  service  and  struck  from  the  Navy 
Register.  She  was  subsequently  sold  for  scrapping  13  February 
1947. 

Panuco 

A former  name  retained. 

(SP-1533:  dp.  8,060;  b.  47T1";  dr.  22'6"  (mean);  s.  14  k.; 

cpl.  70) 

Panuco  (SP-1533),  built  in  1917  by  the  Seattle  Construc- 
tion and  Drydock  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  was  acquired  13  Sep- 
tember 1918  on  bare  boat  charter  from  the  New  York  and 
Cuba  Mail  S.S.  Co.,  New  York  City,  and  commissioned  the 
same  day,  Lt.  Comdr.  E.  B.  Lambert,  USNRF,  in  command. 

Assigned  to  NOTS,  Panuco  was  carried  on  both  the  Army 
and  Shipping  Board  accounts  before  her  return  to  her  owner. 
On  the  Army  account  until  23  December  1918,  she  carried 
general  cargo  to  France  (26  September-16  October  1918)  and 
returned,  in  ballast,  to  New  York  in  November.  Transferred 
to  the  Shipping  Board  account,  she  sailed  from  New  Orleans, 
22  January  1919,  and  carried  cargo  to  various  South  American 
ports.  She  returned  to  New  York  19  April,  decommissioned 
28  April  and  was  turned  over  to  the  Shipping  Board  the  same 
day  for  return  to  her  owner. 

Paoli 

A locality  in  Chester  County,  Pennsylvania;  Paoli  retained 
her  merchant  name. 

(AO-157:  dp.  21,880  (f.);  1.  523'6";  b.  68';  dr.  29'11";  s.  14.5 
k.;  cpl.  251;  cl.  Suamico;  T.  T2-SE-A1) 

Paoli,  MC  hull  1770,  was  laid  down  under  Maritime  Com- 
mission contract  18  July  1944  by  the  Sun  Shipbuilding  and 
Dry  Dock  Co.,  Chester,  Pa.;  launched  31  October  1944;  spon- 
sored by  Mrs.  Lina  Martin;  and  delivered  to  the  Maritime 
Commission  11  November  1944. 

Paoli,  operated  by  War  Emergency  Tankers,  made  oil  runs 
to  the  United  Kingdom;  between  the  Caribbean  and  the  east 
coast;  and  to  the  Persian  Gulf  during  World  War  II.  Laid  up 
in  reserve  after  the  war,  she  was  reactivated  for  MSTS  use 
as  political  tensions  in  the  Middle  East  heightened  in  1956. 
Accepted  from  the  Maritime  Administration,  2 December 
1956,  and  designated  AO-157,  Paoli  served  MSTS  until  re- 
turned to  MARAD  custody  and  struck  from  the  Navy  List 
2 October  1957. 

Papago 

An  Indian  tribe  of  the  Piman  family,  formerly  dwelling 
south  and  southeast  of  the  Gila  River  in  Arizona  and  Sonora, 
Mexico. 

(ATF-160:  dp.  1,240  (It.);  1.  205';  b.  39';  dr.  17'  (max.);  s. 

17  k. ; cpl.  91;  a.  1 3",  2 40mm.,  4 20mm.;  cl.  Abnaki) 

Papago  (ATF-160)  was  laid  down  at  Charleston,  South 
Carolina  by  the  Charleston  Shipbuilding  and  Drydock  Co. 
19  March  1945;  launched  21  June  1945;  sponsored  by  Mrs. 
William  Thomas  Johnston;  commissioned  3 October  1945, 
Lt.  W.  S.  Hall  in  command. 

Following  shakedown,  Papago  reported  to  Naval  Operating 
Base,  Newport,  R.I.  17  November  and  conducted  training 
operations  and  movements  to  assist  various  vessels  in  distress 
for  the  remainder  of  the  year.  After  duty  as  a stand-by  tug  in 
Bermuda,  she  towed  YD-171,  the  world’s  largest  self-propelled 
floating  crane  at  the  time,  from  Bremerhaven,  Germany  to 
Cristobal-Colon,  Canal  Zone  14  August-20  September  1946. 
She  was  engaged  in  general  towing,  upkeep  and  material 
maintenance  for  several  months  after  which  she  made  towing 
voyages  in  1949  from  the  Canal  Zone  to  Norfolk,  from  Norfolk 
to  Newport,  and  from  Boston  to  Bayonne. 

Papago  refloating  Missouri  (BB-63),  aground  in  Hampton 
Roads,  30  January-7  February  1950.  Among  her  many  towing 
assignments  along  the  eastern  coast  during  the  remainder  of 
the  year  was  moving  decommissioned  destroyer  escorts  to 
Philadelphia  10-14  May  preparatory  to  the  transfer  of  those 
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ships  to  France  under  the  Military  Defense  Assistance  Pro- 
gram. Papago  did  not  participate  in  the  Korean  conflict. 
Towing  highlighted  her  operations  in  coastal  waters  and  in 
the  Caribbean  during  that  period. 

From  1955  to  1962  Papago  continued  similar  operations. 
She  participated  in  refresher  training  and  towed  gunnery 
targets  in  the  Guantanamo  Bay  area  11  March-16  July  1957, 
deployed  to  the  Clyde  area,  Scotland,  for  NATO  force 
operations  14-28  September  1957,  participated  in  the  Mer- 
cury Space  Project  2-4  December  1959,  and  towed  decom- 
missioned Des  Moines  (CA-134)  from  Boston  to  Philadelphia 
17-21  July  1961. 

Papago  was  engaged  6 March-22  April  1962  in  salvaging 
and  refloating  decommissioned  Monssen  (DD-798),  grounded 
at  Beach  Haven,  N.J.  while  being  towed  by  another  vessel 
during  a severe  storm.  As  a result  of  those  efforts,  she  received 
a citation  from  CinCLantFlt.  The  Cuban  Missile  Crisis, 
however,  was  the  most  significant  event  of  the  year.  Papago 
rendered  valuable  services  during  the  quarantine  operation 
and  shared  patrol  duties  with  other  vessels  10  October-14 
November. 

Early  in  1963,  Papago  provided  services  for  Operation 
Springboard  in  the  Caribbean  and  spent  much  of  the  re- 
mainder of  that  year  and  the  next  in  the  Guantanamo  Bay 
and  Virginia  Capes  areas.  She  joined  CTG  124.3  in  May  1965 
for  duty  during  the  crisis  in  the  Dominican  Republic,  then 
steamed  in  the  North  Atlantic  as  part  of  ComSe^Div  81. 
Among  her  varied  assignments  in  1966  were  participation  in 
the  Gemini  IX  launch  and  salvage  operations  off  Mobile  of  a 
lost  aircraft,  while  1967  was  highlighted  by  duty  as  rescue, 
salvage,  and  towing  ship  for  ComSixFlt  in  the  Mediterranean. 
After  Liberty  (AGTR-5)  was  attacked  by  Israeli  forces, 
Papago  provided  her  with  escort  and  communication  support. 
The  first  half  of  1968  was  marked  by  four  and  a half  months 
of  almost  continuous  steaming  in  coastal  and  Caribbean  waters 
involving  pioneering  in  nuclear  submarine  towing  methods, 
followed  in  the  fall  by  participation  in  communications  experi- 
ments in  the  Virginia  Capes  area.  Papago  received  the  Award 
of  Excellence  in  Engineering  for  fiscal  year  1968. 

Papago  ended  1968  and  began  1969  undergoing  extensive 
overhaul  in  Newport  News.  Into  July  she  was  in  Little  Creek 
awaiting  further  orders  for  her  services. 

Papaya 

The  Papaya  is  a fruit-bearing  tree  found  in  tropical  America. 

(YN-68:  dp.  1,275;  1.  194'6";  b.  37';  dr.  13'6";  sp.  12  k.;  cpl. 

56;  a.  1 3",  3 20mm.;  cl.  Ailanthus) 

Papaya  (YN-68)  was  laid  down  by  the  Pollock-Stockton 
Shipbuilding  Co.,  Stockton,  California  2 November  1942; 
launched  23  May  1943;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  L.  L.  Bindley; 
commissioned  1 December  1943,  Lt.  Comdr.  Elias  Johnson 
in  command.  She  was  reclassified  AN-49  on  20  January 
1944. 

Following  shakedown.  Papaya  joined  ServRon  10  for  duty 
in  the  Pacific  and  proceeded  via  Pearl  Harbor  to  the  Marshall 
Islands  where  she  arrived  8 March  1944.  After  laying  moorings 
and  channel  buoys  and  installing  anti-torpedo  nets  in  the 
Marshalls  group,  she  departed  for  the  Marianas,  arriving 
Saipan  1 August.  She  assisted  in  net  operations  while  fighting 
on  the  beach  was  still  in  process,  helping  capture  both  S^aipan 
and  Tinian.  After  returning  to  Long  Beach  18  December  for 
overhaul  and  alterations,  she  deployed  to  the  Western  Pacific 
again  22  May  1945,  this  time  to  Ulithi,  Caroline  Islands,  for 
important  net  operations.  Following  the  surrender  of  Japan, 
Papaya  actively  participated  in  the  surrender  and  occupation 
of  Yap  and  undertook  several  search  missions  to  islands  and 
atolls  east  of  Ulithi  capturing  26  Japanese  soldiers.  She  de- 
parted 17  October  for  the  United  States  via  Saipan  and  Pearl 
Harbor  and  arrived  San  Diego  26  November.  Surplus  to  the 
Navy’s  needs  after  World  War  II,  Papaya  decommissioned  at 
Terminal  Island  31  January  1946  and  was  stricken  from  the 
Naval  Register  25  February. 

Papaya  received  two  battle  stars  for  service  in  World  War 

II. 


Para 

Former  name  retained. 

(Sch:  t.  200;  1.  98';  b.  24';  dph.  9';  dr.  9';  a.  1 13"  m.,  2 32-pdr.) 

Para,  a wooden  schooner,  was  purchased  from  James 
Bishop  & Co.,  New  York,  9 September  1861  and  commissioned 
4 February  1862,  Acting  Master  Edward  J.  Furber  in 
command. 

Assigned  first  to  the  Gulf  Squadron,  Para  participated  in 
the  bombardment  of  Forts  Jackson  and  St.  Philip,  18-24 
April  1862.  Later  transferred  to  the  South  Atlantic  Blockading 
Squadron,  she  operated  along  the  coasts  of  Florida,  Georgia 
and  South  Carolina  for  the  remainder  of  the  war. 

On  19  June  1863  she  captured  blockade  running  schooner 
Emma  off  Mosquito  Inlet,  S.C.  Off  Florida  the  next  month, 
she  sent  boats  ashore  on  the  18th  to  participate  in  the  attack 
on  New  Smyrna  during  which  the  Union  force  captured  a 
sloop  loaded  with  cotton  and  an  unladen  schooner,  burnt 
several  other  vessels,  and  destroyed  all  buildings  which  had 
been  occupied  by  troops. 

Continuing  operations  off  the  southeastern  seaboard,  she 
escorted  troops  up  the  St.  Mary’s  River  to  Woodstock,  Fla. 
to  obtain  lumber,  engaged  Confederate  forces  along  the  river 
banks  to  cover  the  transports  as  they  took  on  the  lumber, 
captured  steamer  Hard  Times,  then  covered  the  retirement 
of  the  transports,  16-23  February  1864. 

Para  decommissioned  at  Boston  5 August  1865  and  was 
sold  at  auction  to  J.  C.  Osgood,  8 September  1865. 

Paragon 

Former  name  retained. 

(PYc-36:  dp.  176;  1.  138'2";  b.  19'4";  dr.  9'6"  (mean);  s. 

14  k.;  a.  1 6-pdr.) 

Paragon  (PYc-36),  a motor  yacht  built  in  1929  by  the 
Bath  Iron  Works,  Bath,  Maine,  was  acquired  by  the  Maritime 
Commission  on  requisition  purchase  from  the  Case  Construc- 
tion Co.  of  California;  delivered  to  the  Navy  7 April  1942; 
converted  at  the  Craig  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Long  Beach,  Calif.; 
and  commissioned  2 September  1942,  Lt.  E.  E.  Adams  in 
command. 

The  day  after  commissioning  Paragon  reported  at  San 
Pedro  for  duty  under  Commander,  Western  Sea  Frontier. 
For  the  duration  of  her  brief  naval  career  she  patrolled  the 
coast  of  Southern  California,  primarily  in  the  Los  Angeles- 
San  Pedro  area.  Decommissioned  27  January  1944,  Paragon 
was  struck  from  the  Navy  Register  29  July  1944  and  returned 
to  the  Maritime  Commission  23  April  1945. 

Paragould 

(PC-465;  dp.  300;  1.  174'9";  b.  23';  dr.  7'6";  s.  20  k.;  cpl.  80; 
a.  2 3",  2 20mm,  2 dcp.,  2 dct.;  cl.  PC-461) 

Paragould  (PC-465),  a steel-hulled  submarine  chaser,  was 
laid  down  19  August  1941  by  George  Lawley  & Son  Corp., 
Neponset,  Mass.;  launched  28  March  1942;  sponsored  by  Miss 
Edna  Tamm;  and  commissioned  at  Boston  25  May. 

On  her  maiden  voyage  from  Boston  to  Norfolk,  Va. 
Paragould  served  as  an  anti-submarine  convoy  escort.  Thence 
from  Norfolk  she  provided  escort  service  for  a second  convoy, 
this  time  to  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba. 

In  August  Paragould  commenced  patrol  and  escort  opera- 
tions between  Coco  Solo,  Panama  and  Guantanamo  Bay. 
She  also  called  at  several  Central  and  South  American  ports. 
After  a short  overhaul  at  Key  West,  Fla.  in  June  1943,  she 
resumed  convoy  escort  duties  in  the  Caribbean. 

Paragould  underwent  a major  overhaul  at  Key  West  during 
the  summer  of  1944  preparatory  to  transit  to  Pearl  Harbor. 
She  reported  6 December  to  Commander,  Hawaiian  Sea 
Frontier,  and  immediately  commenced  inter-island  convoy 
escort  duty  and  patrol.  In  January  and  February  1945  she 
escorted  a convoy  as  far  as  Canton  Island,  touching  at  Pal- 
myra, Fanning,  and  Christmas  Islands  in  the  process. 

She  was  next  assigned  operations  out  of  Eniwetok,  and  from 
May  through  August  she  performed  as  a convoy  escort, 
patrol,  and  hunter-killer  craft.  Paragould  transferred  to 
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Kwajalein  19  August  but  served  there  only  briefly  before 
returning  to  the  United  States. 

Paragould  was  placed  out  of  commission,  in  reserve  and 
berthed  at  Green  Cove  Springs,  Fla.  in  1946.  She  was  struck 
from  the  Navy  List  1 July  1960  and  transferred  to  Venezuela 
in  April  1961  as  Pulpo  (P-7). 

Paragua 

An  island  in  the  southwest  Philippines  renamed  Palawan 
in  1905. 

(PG:  dp.  243;  1.  115'3";  b.  17'10”;  dr.  6'6";  s.  10  k.;  cpl.  30; 
a.  1 6-pdr.,  3 3-pdr.,  2 1-pdr.) 

Paragua,  an  iron-hulled,  schooner-rigged,  twin  screw 
gunboat,  was  laid  down  by  Manila  Ship  Co.,  Cavite,  P.I.  in 
March  1887  and  launched  for  the  Spanish  Navy  in  January 
1888. 

Taken  over  by  the  U.S.  Navy,  she  commissioned  29  May 
1899  and  assumed  duties  as  a patrol  vessel.  Paragua  and  other 
units  worked  closely  with  the  American  Army,  patrolling 
Philippine  waters  in  an  effort  to  prevent  arms  shipments  to 
the  Philippine  insurgents.  Inter-island  trade  was  policed  and 
piracy  suppressed. 

The  Navy  provided  active  coastal  support  in  the  Philippine 
archipelago  throughout  the  accomplishment  of  pacification 
and  beyond.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  commented  favorably 
upon  the  valuable  services  rendered  by  small  gunboats  such 
as  Paragua  and  praised  her  as  an  example  of  inter-service 
cooperation. 

Paragua  decommissioned  19  April  1911  at  Cavite,  P.I.,  was 
struck  from  the  Navy  List  17  June,  and  sold. 


Paramount 

Superior  to  all  others,  dominant,  supreme. 

(AMc-92:  dp.  196;  1.  97'6";  b.  22'3";  dr.  9'4";  s.  10  k.;  cpl. 
17;  a.  2 .50  cal.  mg.;  cl.  Acme) 

The  first  Paramount  was  laid  down  14  April  1941  by  the 
Delaware  Bay  SB  Co.,  Inc.  Leesburg,  N.J. ; launched  9 August 
1941;  and  placed  in  service  31  December  1941. 

Paramount  spent  her  entire  Naval  career  participating  in 
exercises  and  making  voyages  along  the  Atlantic  Coast  of 
the  Southern  U.S.  and  in  the  Caribbean.  Involved  in  a coUi- 
sion  on  19  February  1942,  she  was  towed  to  Morehead  City, 
in  sinking  condition,  for  repairs.  Placed  out  of  service  on  8 
February  1946,  Paramount  was  struck  from  the  Naval  Vessel 
Register  26  February  and  was  transferred  to  the  Maritime 
Commission  for  disposal  on  16  September. 

Parche 

A small,  gorgeously  colored  butterfly  fish,  known  for  its 
uncanny  ability  to  swim  in  and  around  coral  heads  and  reefs. 
The  fish  can  find  its  way  through  the  most  intricate  passages 
by  swimming  upside  down  or  on  its  side. 

(SS-384:  dp.  1,526  (surf.),  2,391  (subm.);  1.  311'6";  b.  27'; 
dr.  15'3";  s.  20  k.  (surf.),  9 k.  (subm.);  cpl.  66;  a.  1 5",  1 
40mm,  1 20mm,  10  21"  tt.;  cl.  Balao) 

Parche  (SS-384)  was  laid  down  9 April  1943  by  the  Ports- 
mouth Navy  Yard;  launched  24  July  1943;  sponsored  by  Miss 
Betty  Russell;  and  commissioned  20  November  1943,  Comdr. 
L.  P.  Ramage  in  command. 


USS  Parche  (SS-384)  launching  at  Portsmouth,  N.H.,  24  July  1943. 
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On  29  March  1944  the  submarine  slipped  out  of  Pearl 
Harbor  with  Tinosa  (SS-283)  and  Bang  (8^385)  for  her  first 
war  patrol.  After  topping  off  at  Midway,  the  three  reached 
the  sea  lanes  south  of  Formosa  16  April.  On  29  April  Bang  re- 
ported a large  convoy  50  miles  away,  and  the  wolf  pack  at- 
tacked, Parche  getting  one  hit. 

Tinosa  reported  a seven-ship  convoy  on  the  morning  of  3 
May  and  Parche  headed  north  at  full  speed  to  intercept.  An 
hour  after  midnight  Parche  was  in  position  and  scored  three 
torpedo  hits  on  the  leading  ship  and  two  hits  on  the  second 
freighter,  sinking  both.  Parche  scored  two  hits  on  the  third 
freighter,  which  settled  by  the  stern  and  began  to  list  to  port. 
Post-war  records  credited  the  trio  of  submarines  with  five 
sinkings  and  30,542  tons,  Parche  getting  credit  for  Taiyoku 
Maru  and  Shoryu  Maru.  Parche  returned  to  Midway  23  May 
1944,  after  making  a thorough  photo  reconnaissance  of 
military  installations  on  the  island  of  Ishi  Gaki  Jima. 

Parche’s  second  patrol  was  again  south  of  Formosa,  form- 
ing with  Hammerhead  and  Sleelhead,  a coordinated  attack 
group.  Parche  went  to  sea  17  June,  following  her  refit.  A week 
later  she  sighted  and  sank  a patrol  vessel  with  gunfire.  On  4 
July  a Japanese  cruiser  and  destroyer  bombarded  and  depth 
charged  Parche. 

Parche  sighted  a convoy  29  July  and,  cooperating  with 
Steelhead,  closed  in,  sinking  4,471  ton  cargo  ship  Manko  Maru 
and  10,238-ton  tanker  Koei  Maru.  During  this  daring  night 
surface  action  Parche  barely  avoided  being  rammed  by  one 
ship.  Parche  collaborated  with  Steelhead  (SS-280)  in  sinking 
an  8,990  ton  transport.  Steelhead  sank  two  other  ships,  a 
transport  and  a cargo  vessel.  Another  tanker  and  a cargo  ship 
were  damaged.  For  this  action  Parche  received  the  Presidential 
Unit  Citation.  On  1 August  the  sub  departed  for  Saipan  where 
she  moored  5 August,  arriving  Pearl  Harbor  16  August. 

On  her  third  war  patrol,  10  September  to  2 December,  one 
of  the  longest  of  the  war,  Parche  did  not  encounter  any  targets. 

After  a refit,  the  ship  got  underway  30  December  for  ro- 
tating patrol  in  the  Nansei  Shoto.  She  discovered  a freighter 
and  a tanker  at  anchor  in  Naze  Ko  19  January,  firing  six  bow 
tubes  at  the  tanker  for  five  distinct  hits  and  four  stern  tubes 
at  the  freighter  for  two  possible  hits.  On  7 February  Parche 
sighted  and  sank  the  984-ton  Okinoyama  Maru.  Fueling  at 
Midway  16  February,  the  sub  continued  to  Pearl  Harbor, 
where  she  arrived  20  February. 

Japanese  shipping,  decimated  by  continual  submarine  and 
air  attacks,  was  becoming  increasingly  difficult  to  find.  When 
Parche  left  Pearl  Harbor  19  March  1945,  she  headed  directly 
for  the  east  coast  of  Honshu,  Japan.  Parche  sank  escorting 
615-ton  Minesweeper  No.  3 off  Kobe  Zaki  9 April.  On  11  April 
Parche  made  a gun  attack,  sinking  a small  freighter  of  about 
800  tons.  She  torpedoed  another  small  vessel  the  next  day. 
On  13  April  Parche  sank  a fishing  trawler.  Two  hours  later  she 
again  opened  fire  on  a small  observation  boat,  leaving  it 
blazing  stem  to  stern.  Two  Japanese  planes  caused  her  to 
dive,  leaving  all  her  guns  loose  and  much  of  her  ammunition 
exposed.  A heavy  explosion  shook  her  on  the  way  down,  but 
inflicted  no  damage. 

On  22  April  Parche  sighted  three  small  tankers  in  column, 
proceeding  north  along  the  coast  south  of  Okama  Saki. 
Parche  fired  three  torpedoes  at  the  second  tanker  and  then 
shifted  to  the  third,  which  was  left  down  by  the  stern  covered 
with  a cloud  of  smoke.  The  sub  sailed  for  Midway,  arriving 
30  April. 

Parche  got  underway  25  May  for  her  sixth  patrol,  the  last 
of  World  War  II,  joining  the  “Lifeguard  League”  south  of 
Honshu.  She  stayed  on  station  off  Honshu  until  18  June, 
ready  to  pick  up  any  aviators  who  might  be  forced  down.  No 
rescues  were  necessary,  and  on  the  18th  she  proceeded  to 
Tsugara  Strait. 

Her  first  torpedo  contact  came  21  June  when  she  sighted  a 
gunboat  rounding  Shiriya  Saki.  The  gunboat  was  soon  joined 
by  a sub  chaser  and  then  by  a freighter.  Picking  the  freighter 
as  the  best  target,  Parche  fired  four  torpedoes  from  her  forward 
tubes  for  one  hit,  which  threw  up  a veil  of  dense  white  smoke. 
Expecting  counter-measures,  the  sub  went  under,  accompanied 
by  the  breaking-up  noises  of  freighter  Hizen  Maru. 

Parche  attacked  three  luggers  escorted  by  a small  flat 
vessel  on  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day,  and  sank  two.  She 
sank  several  trawlers  by  gunfire  on  23  June.  Two  days  later 
she  sighted  three  large  ships  and  six  escorts  headed  north 


along  the  coast,  one  of  the  most  tempting  convoys  seen  for 
some  months  in  Japanese  home  waters.  After  Parche’s  at- 
tack the  escorts  shook  the  sub  up  considerably  with  depth 
charges  four  and  a half  hours,  before  she  managed  to  work 
away  and  resume  her  patrol,  leaving  an  ex-Gunboat  sunk 
and  another  ship  badly  damaged. 

After  another  round  of  life  guard  duty  for  the  carrier  planes 
of  Task  Force  38,  on  17  July,  Parche  rendezvoused  with  Cero 
to  take  aboard  three  fliers,  and  set  course  for  Midway,  ar- 
riving 23  July,  and  mooring  Pearl  Harbor  28  July. 

A Navy  yard  overhaul  kept  the  ship  in  port  until  after  the 
Japanese  surrender.  In  1946  she  was  assigned  to  “Operation 
Crossroads,”  as  a target  ship  for  the  atomic  bomb  tests  at 
Bikini.  Arriving  in  Bikini  lagoon  1 June,  Parche  survived 
both  the  air  burst  and  the  underwater  burst,  coming  through 
relatively  undamaged.  After  decontamination,  she  proceeded 
to  Mare  Island.  She  was  then  assigned  to  Naval  Reserve 
training  duty  in  Oakland,  Calif.  She  decommissioned,  and  in 
March  1947  was  moved  to  Alameda,  Calif.  On  1 December 
1962  her  classification  was  changed  to  GASS-384.  In  late 
1969,  Parche  was  replaced  as  NRT  submarine  by  Charr 
(AGSS-328). 

Parche  received  five  battle  stars  for  World  War  II  service. 
She  is  credited  with  sinking  31,696  tons  of  enemy  shipping. 

II 


The  name  Parche  was  assigned  to  SSN-683  on  7 March 
1970. 

Fargo 

A fish  of  the  genus  Lutianus  found  in  the  West  Indies. 

I 


(SS-264:  dp.  1,526  (surf.),  2,424  (subm.);  1.  311'9'';  b.  27'3”; 

dr.  15'3";  s.  20  k.  (surf.),  9 k.  (subm.);  cpl.  60;  a.  1 3",  10 
21”  tt.;  cl.  Gato) 

The  first  Pargo  (SS-264)  was  laid  down  21  May  1942  by 
Electric  Boat  Co.,  Groton,  Conn.;  launched  24  January  1943; 
sponsored  by  Miss  Belle  Baruch;  and  commissioned  26  April 
1943,  Lt.  Comdr.  Ian  C.  Eddy  in  command. 

Following  shakedown  and  training  Pargo  sailed  via  the 
Panama  Canal  to  Pearl  Harbor,  arriving  23  July  1943.  The 
first  of  her  eight  war  patrols  began  18  August  and  took  her 
into  the  East  China  Sea  where  she  twice  attacked  the  enemy, 
inflicting  undetermined  damage  to  several  ships  before  re- 
turning to  Pearl  Harbor  6 October. 

After  refitting  Pargo  sailed  30  October  in  company  with 
Snook  (SS-279)  and  Harder  (SS-257)  in  a wolf-pack.  The 
efforts  of  the  three  were  well  directed  against  the  open  sea 
area  northwest  of  the  Marianas  where  Pargo  sank  two  freight- 
ers, Manju  Maru  and  Shako  Maru  totahng  7,810  tons,  on  29 
and  30  November. 

Pargo  next  underwent  overhaul  and  received  a new  engine 
at  Mare  Island.  On  5 March  1944  she  was  underway  for  Pearl 
Harbor  and  25  March  began  her  third  war  patrol.  Her  mission, 
to  destroy  enemy  ships  in  the  Philippine  and  Celebes  Seas 
areas  was  carried  out  with  several  attacks,  one  of  which  sank 
an  ex-net  tender.  Pargo  began  refitting  at  Fremantle,  Australia 
24  May. 

Underway  13  June  for  the  Celebes  Sea,  Pargo  noted  fewer 
ships  present  in  the  area.  She  scored  well  again,  however, 
damaging  several  and  sinking  a 5,236  ton  cargo  ship,  Yamagibu 
Maru. 

Griffin  (AS-13)  refitted  Pargo  at  Fremantle  to  prepare  her 
for  her  next  patrol.  From  3 September  to  7 October  she  ranged 
the  South  China  Sea,  pressing  her  attacks  to  damage  several 
Japanese  ships  and  to  sink  two  more,  including  a minelayer. 

On  28  October  Pargo  sailed  from  western  Australian  waters 
in  company  with  Haddo  for  her  sixth  patrol.  From  Exmouth 
Gulf  she  continued  alone  into  the  South  China  Sea  where 
she  found  that  increased  allied  air  activity  had  further  dimin- 
ished use  of  the  shipping  lanes.  She  sank  tanker  Yuho  Maru 
off  Brunei  Bay  26  November.  Following  this  action  she  re- 
ceived from  escorts  the  worst  depth  charging  of  her  career, 
but  escaped  without  serious  damage,  and  returned  to  Austraha 
21  December. 

Replenishment  and  retraining  ensued,  and  on  15  January 
1945  Pargo  got  underway  for  the  Indo-China  coast.  Six  days 
out  she  launched  a night  torpedo  attack  that  damaged  several 
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ships.  On  10  February  she  again  engaged  the  enemy  and  ten 
days  later  blew  up  destroyer  Nokaze.  Fargo  then  sailed  via 
Saipan  and  Pearl  Harbor  to  Mare  Island  for  a modernization 
overhaul  which  lasted  from  25  March  to  17  June. 

The  submarine’s  eighth  and  final  patrol  spanned  the  42 
day  interval  from  14  July  to  9 September.  Transiting  the  mine- 
fields of  Tsushima  Straits,  she  entered  the  Sea  of  Japan  where 
she  attacked  a six-ship  convoy.  She  made  her  last  sinking  on 
8 August,  the  passenger-cargo  ship  Rashin  Maru,  to  total 
nine  for  the  war.  After  Japanese  capitulation,  Fargo  remained 
in  the  mine-filled  waters  until  after  the  peace  terms  were 
signed  and  then  sailed  for  Guam. 

Returning  to  Pearl  Harbor  with  the  knowledge  that  she 
had  contributed  materially  to  the  victory  in  the  Pacific, 
Fargo  assumed  post-war  duties  as  part  of  the  squadron  based 
there.  She  decommissioned  12  June  1946  and  was  assigned  to 
train  Naval  Reservists  in  the  13th  Naval  District  where  she 
remained  until  1 June  1960  when  her  name  was  struck  from 
the  Navy  List.  Fargo  was  sold  17  April  1961. 

Fargo  received  eight  battle  stars  for  World  War  II  service. 
All  eight  of  her  war  patrols  were  designated  as  “successful.” 
She  is  credited  with  having  sunk  a total  of  27,983  tons  of 
enemy  shipping. 

II 

(SSN-650:  dp.  4,600;  1.  292';  b.  31';  dr.  28'8'';  s.  20-|-  k.; 
cpl.  107;  a.  4 21''  tt.,  SUBROC;  cl.  Sturgeon) 

The  second  Fargo  (SSN-650)  was  laid  down  3 June  1964 
by  General  Dynamics  Corp.  Electric  Boat  Division,  Groton, 
Conn.;  launched  17  September  1966;  sponsored  by  Mrs. 
James  L.  Holloway,  Jr.;  and  commissioned  5 January  1968, 
Comdr.  Steven  A.  White  in  command. 

Assigned  to  Submarine  Development  Group  2,  with  a 
homeport  of  New  London,  Conn.,  her  primary  wartime  mis- 
sion is  to  detect,  track  and  destroy  enemy  submarines.  She 
combines  the  endurance  and  environmental  independence  of 
nuclear  power  with  deep  submergence,  high  speed,  quietness, 
and  the  most  advanced  weapons  and  electronics  capabilities. 
These  characteristics  make  her  one  of  the  Navy’s  most  effec- 
tive anti-submarine  warfare  weapons. 

After  acoustic  trials  and  a restricted  availability  at  Groton, 
Conn.,  Fargo  participated  in  the  search  for  Scorpion  (SSN- 
589)  27  May  to  7 June  1968,  and  spent  the  rest  of  the  year 
conducting  various  trials  in  the  Caribbean  and  off  New  Lon- 
don. As  of  1970  the  second  Fargo  is  still  operating  with  the 
U.S.  Atlantic  Fleet. 

Paricutin 

A volcano  in  West  Central  Mexico  which  grew  in  a cornfield 
at  Michoacdn  20  February  1943. 

(AE-18:  dp.  15,295;  1.  459'2'';  b.  63';  dr.  28'3'';  s.  16.4  k.; 

cpl.  267;  a.  1 5",  4 3'',  4 40mm.;  cl.  Mount  Hood]  T.  C2- 
S-AJl) 

Fariculin  (AE-18)  was  laid  down  under  Maritime  Commis- 
sion Contract,  7 December  1944  by  North  Carolina  SB  Co., 
Wilmington,  N.C.  as  MC  hull  1708;  launched  30  January 
1945;  sponsored  by  Senora  Arias  De  Garcia  Jurado,  Mexican 
Embassy,  Wash.,  D.C.;  acquired  and  commissioned  3 March 
1945. 

After  shakedown  she  joined  the  Pacific  Fleet  and  was  en- 
gaged in  the  transfer  of  excess  ammunition  from  the  forward 
areas  in  the  Pacific  to  Bangor,  Wash.,  and  Port  Chicago, 
Calif,  until  20  November  1947  when  she  was  ordered  to  Mare 
Island  Naval  Shipyard  for  inactivation.  On  30  April  1948, 
Faricutin  was  placed  out  of  commission  in  reserve  and  berthed 
with  the  San  Francisco  Group  of  the  Pacific  Reserve  Fleet. 

Reactivated  24  June  1950,  due  to  the  Korean  War,  Fariculin 
recommissioned  28  July  1950  and  was  assigned  to  Service 
Squadron  1.  She  sailed  for  the  Far  East  8 October  and  arrived 
Japan  24  October.  Operating  out  of  Sasebo  she  rearmed  the 
carrier  task  forces  off  both  coasts  of  Korea,  surface  bombard- 
ment and  blockading  forces,  and  shore  based  Marine  air 
groups.  Faricutin  spent  18  months  servicing  combat  units 
before  returning  to  the  States  in  March  1952.  On  31  July  she 
sailed  again  for  operations  off  Korea,  this  time  spending  nearly 
seven  months  on  the  line  rearming  warships.  She  returned  to 
San  Francisco  19  March  1953  and  was  stateside  when  the 
Korean  Truce  was  announced  in  July. 


August  1953  saw  the  beginning  of  a series  of  peacetime 
annual  WestPac  deployments  for  Faricutin,  as  she  sailed 
from  San  Francisco,  bound  for  Sasebo,  Japan,  on  the  7th. 
These  normally  consisted  of  six  or  seven  months  of  opera- 
tions and  training  with  7th  Fleet  units  with  port  calls  at 
Hong  Kong,  Japan,  Korea,  the  Philippines,  'Taiwan,  Guam 
and  other  Pacific  islands.  Paricutin  continued  these  deploy- 
ments into  the  mid-1960’s  when  she  was  directed  to  support 
American  operations  in  Vietnam.  She  has  since  supplied  7th 
Fleet  units  with  ammunition  on  a rotational  basis  with  her 
sister  ships  during  WestPac  deployments,  while  fulfilling  her 
commitments  at  home,  in  coastal  operations,  assigned  by 
Pacific  Service  Force  Commands. 

Into  1970,  Faricutin  continues  a vital  service  to  the  U.S. 
Navy. 

Park  County 

Counties  in  Colorado,  Montana,  and  Wyoming. 

(LST-1077:  dp.  4,080;  1.  328';  b.  50';  dr.  14'!'';  s.  11.6  k.; 
cpl.  119;  a.  8 40mm.;  cl.  LST-611) 

LST-1077  was  laid  down  21  March  1945  by  Bethlehem 
Steel  Co.,  Hingham,  Mass.;  launched  without  ceremony  18 
April  1945;  and  commissioned  8 May  1945,  Lt.  I.  W.  Mat- 
thews in  command. 

After  shakedown,  LST-1077  was  assigned  to  the  Pacific 
Fleet  and  proceeded  via  the  Panama  Canal  to  Pearl  Harbor, 
arriving  19  July.  She  conducted  training  and  provided  services 
in  Hawaiian  waters  until  29  August,  when  she  sailed  for 
Japan  with  occupation  troops  embarked. 

She  arrived  Sasebo  22  September  and  departed  on  the 
25th  for  Lingayen,  P.I.  to  return  personnel  and  equipment  to 
Pearl.  On  2 January  1946,  LST-1077  was  ordered  to  the  west 
coast  for  inactivation.  She  arrived  San  Francisco  11  January; 
steamed  to  Astoria,  Oreg.  3 May;  and  decommissioned  there 
31  July  1946.  LST-1077  was  placed  in  reserve  and  berthed 
with  the  Columbia  River  Group  of  the  Pacific  Reserve  Fleet. 

On  6 September  1950,  LST-1077  recommissioned  and 
joined  the  Pacific  Fleet  in  the  Far  East  where  she  served  in 
operations  in  support  of  United  Nations  operations  to  repel 
communist  aggression  in  Korea.  She  then  returned  to  San 
Francisco  in  1955  and  decommissioned  12  May.  She  was 
again  placed  in  reserve,  and  berthed  with  the  San  Francisco 
Group  of  the  Pacific  Reserve  Fleet.  On  1 July  1955,  LST- 
1077  was  named  Park  County  (LST-1077)  and  subsequently 
moved  to  Bremerton,  Wash.,  remaining  in  the  Reserve  Fleet 
there,  until  recalled  in  1965  for  Vietnam  service. 

In  November  1965  Park  County  was  towed  from  Bremerton 
to  Portland,  Ore.  for  a complete  modernization  overhaul.  On 
9 April  1966  she  again  commissioned  and,  following  shake- 
down,  was  assigned  to  Landing  Ship  Squadron  3,  homeported 
in  Guam. 

Park  County  arrived  in  Vietnam  in  late  August  after  carry- 
ing marines  to  Iwakuni,  Japan.  Her  operations  in  support  of 
the  U.S.  Military  Assistance  Command,  Vietnam,  included 
participation  in  Operation  “Duke”  off  the  coast  of  Tam  Quan, 
RVN  in  October  1966,  and  lifts  to  Cam  Ranh  Bay,  Tuy  Hoa, 
and  Qui  Nhon.  She  also  spent  considerable  time  in  support 
of  Naval  Support  Activity  at  Da  Nang  carrying  general  cargo, 
ammunition,  troops,  and  lubricants. 

At  Vung  Tau  she  relieved  Sutter  County  (LST-1150)  on  4 
February  1967  for  “Market  Time”  operations  serving  as  a 
base  of  operations  for  Coast  Guard  cutters  and  Navy  “Swift 
Boats”  and  providing  them  necessary  supplies  and  repairs. 
She  was  relieved  4 March  by  Pitkin  County  (LST-1062),  and 
departed  Vietnamese  waters  for  Hong  Kong,  and  Manila. 

Park  County  returned  to  Da  Nang  31  May  and  resumed 
operations  with  the  Naval  Support  Activity.  On  22  September 
she  sailed  to  Guam  and  got  underway  19  November  for 
Yokosuka,  Japan.  From  Yokosuka  she  conducted  amphibious 
training  operations  until  2 December  when  she  returned  to 
Da  Nang  via  Taiwan  and  Subic  Bay,  arriving  5 January  1968. 

At  Da  Nang  she  was  assigned  to  the  Da  Nang-Cua  Viet 
shuttle  run.  On  29  February  she  began  more  “Market-Time” 
operations.  Park  County  continued  her  support  of  Vietnam 
operations  until  13  December  when  she  got  underway  for 
Guam  for  extensive  overhaul.  Leaving  Guam  18  April  1969 
she  returned  to  Da  Nang  via  Buckner  Bay  and  Subic  Bay, 
arriving  11  July. 
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Into  1970  Park  County  continues  a vital  service  to  the  U.S. 
Navy. 

Parker 

Foxhall  Alexander  Parker,  born  in  New  York  5 August 
1821,  was  appointed  a midshipman  11  March  1837.  During 
the  Civil  War  he  cooperated  with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
protecting  Alexandria,  Va.,  after  the  Battle  of  Bull  Run.  In 
addition  to  being  in  active  service  off  Charleston,  S.C.,  he 
commanded  a naval  battery  at  the  bombardment  of  Fort 
Sumter,  and  was  also  in  command  of  the  Potomac  Flotilla. 
In  1872,  as  Commodore  and  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Fleet,  he  drew  up  a code  of  signals  for  steam  tactics. 
He  was  author  of  Fleet  Tactics  Under  Steam,  The  Naval 
Howitzer  Afloat,  and  other  valuable  works.  He  became  Super- 
intendent of  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy  in  1878  and  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  United  States  Naval  Institute.  He  died 
10  June  1879  at  Annapolis,  Md. 

I 

(DD-48:  dp.  1,036;  1.  305'3";  b.  30'4";  dr.  9'5";  s.  30  k.;  cpl. 

106;  a.  4 4",  8 18"  tt,;  cl.  Alywyn) 

The  first  Parker  (DD-48)  was  laid  down  11  March  1912 
by  William  Cramp  and  Sons  at  Philadelphia;  launched  8 
February  1913;  and  commissioned  30  December  1913,  Lt. 
Comdr.  C.  P.  Nelson  in  command. 

Parker  was  attached  to  the  Torpedo  Flotilla,  Atlantic  Fleet, 
operating  off  the  Atlantic  coast  during  the  years  of  American 
neutrality  in  World  War  I. 

Just  before  the  United  States  entered  the  war,  Parker  de- 
parted winter  maneuvers  in  Cuban  waters  to  join  the  fleet  at 
Yorktown  in  March  1917.  She  sailed  17  June  1917  with  Group 
4 of  the  first  convoy  of  American  troops  to  France.  From 
St.  Nazaire,  Parker  steamed  to  Queenstown,  Ireland,  join- 
ing the  U.S.  Naval  Forces  patrolling  the  Irish  Coast.  There 
she  escorted  convoys  safely  through  the  war  zone,  and  as- 
sisted vessels  in  distress.  From  July  to  November  1918  Parker 
was  attached  to  the  base  at  Plymouth,  England,  and  operated 
with  U.S.  submarine  chasers. 

Parker  made  contact  with  the  enemy  on  several  occasions 
during  the  war.  She  was  credited  with  probably  seriously 
damaging  an  enemy  submarine  3 August  1917. 

As  the  result  of  the  gallant  and  daring  rescue  of  survivors 
of  the  British  Hospital  Ship  Glenart  Castle  26  February  1918, 
the  men  of  Parker  were  commended  by  the  British  Parliament, 
the  Admiralty,  and  the  U.S.  naval  authorities. 

On  1 November  1918  Parker  sailed  from  Plymouth  for 
Gibraltar  but  returned  to  Plymouth  at  the  end  of  the  war. 
Thereafter  Parker  carried  mail  and  passengers  between 
Plymouth  and  Brest.  She  made  a cruise  to  German  ports  in 
early  1919  to  implement  the  terms  of  the  armistice,  before 
steaming  to  the  Baltic  Sea  to  assist  members  and  vessels  of 
the  Food  Administration. 

Parker  sailed  for  New  York,  20  July  1919,  and  upon  arrival 
was  assigned  to  Destroyer  Squadron  1,  Atlantic  Fleet.  After 
operating  out  of  Norfolk  from  1919  to  mid-1921  and  making  a 
final  cruise  as  far  as  Newport,  R.I.,  the  destroyer  decommis- 
sioned 6 June  1922. 

Parker  was  struck  from  the  Navy  List  8 March  1935, 
scrapped  and  sold  23  April  1935  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
of  the  London  Treaty  for  the  limitation  of  naval  armament. 

II 

(DD-604;dp.  1,620;  1.  348';  b.  36';  dr.  13'4";s.  16  k.;  cpl.  276; 

a.  4 5",  2 40mm,  10  21"  tt.,  1 dct.,  1 dcp.  (hh.);  cl.  Benson) 

The  second  Parker  (DD-604)  was  laid  down  9 June  1941 
by  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Staten  Island,  N.Y.;  launched 
12  May  1942;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Edward  Lloyd  Winder; 
and  commissioned  31  August  1942,  Comdr.  John  W.  Bays  in 
command. 

After  her  shakedown  cruise  along  the  East  Coast  and  in 
Cuban  waters,  Parker  served  as  a convoy  escort  to  North 
Africa,  participating  in  the  attack  on  Mehedia  and  Port 
Lyautey  7 November  1942.  Following  her  return  to  the 
Atlantic  Coast,  Parker  escorted  convoys  to  North  African 
ports  on  five  occasions.  On  the  fourth,  she  supported  the 


Sicilian  invasion  5-13  July  1943.  Convoy  escort  duty  to  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  Mediterranean  followed.  On  6 
November,  when  30  enemy  planes  attacked  her  convoy, 
Parker  shot  one  down. 

From  7 February  to  2 April  1944,  the  ship  trained  near 
Casco  Bay,  Maine,  and  from  3 to  1 1 April  was  on  submarine 
patrol  with  Task  Unit  27.6.1. 

On  21  April  Parker  departed  New  York  for  the  Mediter- 
ranean arriving  at  Mers-el-Kebir,  Algeria  2 May.  From  12 
to  15  May  she  steamed  to  Naples.  The  ship  operated  between 
the  Anzio  beachhead  and  Naples  from  17  May  to  4 June, 
bombarding  the  shore  in  the  Ardea  sector  31  May-1  June. 
From  13  June  to  9 August,  Parker  operated  from  Leghorn, 
Italy  to  Palermo,  Sicily  bombarding  enemy  positions  on  the 
shore  and  escorting  convoys. 

From  13  August  to  17  August  Parker  took  part  in  the  in- 
vasion of  southern  France  delivering  shore  bombardment  and 
anti-aircraft  fire  support.  She  then  escorted  a convoy  from 
Cape  Camarat,  France  to  Naples  arriving  21  August.  On  31 
August,  with  Destroyer  Squadron  16,  she  departed  Naples 
for  home  via  Mers-el-Kebir,  Algeria  and  arrived  New  York 

14  September. 

After  repairs  at  Charlestown,  Mass.,  and  training  at  Casco 
Bay,  Parker  arrived  Norfolk  11  November.  "Two  days  later 
she  sailed  for  the  Mediterranean.  Arriving  Naples  26  Novem- 
ber, she  departed  1 December  escorting  a convoy  back  to 
New  York.  On  6 January  1945  Parker  departed  Norfolk  with 
Task  Group  62.1  screening  a convoy  to  Oran,  Algeria  17 
January.  In  ensuing  weeks  she  operated  in  the  Mediterranean 
and  patrolled  off  Gibraltar.  In  March  she  supported  Allied 
forces  on  the  Franco-Italian  and  western  Italian  fronts 
operating  out  of  Cannes  and  Toulon,  France.  Parker  bom- 
barded enemy  positions  ashore  on  4,  6,  11,  12,  and  20  March. 
She  continued  Mediterranean  operations  until  sailing  for  the 
United  States,  arriving  New  York  23  May. 

Following  training  at  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba,  Parker 
proceeded  to  the  West  Coast  and  departed  San  Diego  29 
July  for  Hawaii,  arriving  Pearl  Harbor  4 August. 

On  17  August  the  ship  departed  Pearl  Harbor  for  Okinawa, 
arriving  4 September.  She  departed  Okinawa  8 September  as 
an  escort  to  a convoy  proceeding  to  Korea,  arriving  Jinsen 

15  September  and  reaching  Okinawa  17  September  1945. 

After  returning  home  Parker  decommissioned  31  January 

1947,  entered  the  U.S.  Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet;  and  was 
berthed  at  Charleston,  S.C.  where  she  remains  into  1970. 

Parker  received  four  battle  stars  for  World  War  II  service. 

Parkersburg 

Towns  in  Illinois,  West  Virginia,  Iowa,  and  North  Carolina. 

(AO-163;  dp.  21,880;  1.  503';  b.  68';  dr.  39'3";  cl.  Suamico; 

T.  T2-SE-A1) 

Parkersburg  (AO-163)  was  laid  down  30  December  1943  as 
MC  hull  1731  by  Sun  SB  & DD  Co.,  Chester,  Pa.;  launched 
12  April  1944;  spon.sored  by  Mrs.  Anne  L.  Curry;  and  acquired 
by  the  War  Shipping  Administration. 

Under  WSA  the  vessel  was  named  Fort  Cornwallis  and 
operated  by  Spencer-Kellogg  & Sons,  Inc.  until  she  was  pur- 
chased in  the  late  1940’s  by  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  (N.J.),  New 
York,  N.Y.  and  renamed  Esso  Parkersburg. 

Esso  Parkersurg  was  activated  by  the  Maritime  Adminis- 
tration and  transferred  to  the  U.S.  Navy  for  service  in  the 
Military  Sea  Transportation  Service  and  designated  USNS 
Parkersburg  (T-AO-163)  on  28  November  1956. 

Parkersburg  was  operated  for  MSTS  by  Marine  Transport 
Lines  Inc.  She  subsequently  transferred  to  MAR  AD  27 
September  1957  and  was  struck  from  the  Naval  Vessel  Register 
the  same  day. 

Parkersburg  remained  laid  up  with  the  James  River  Mari- 
time Reserve  Fleet  until  purchased  in  1967  by  the  Marine 
Chemical  Carriers  Corp.,  which  had  the  vessel  “jumboized” 
and  converted  for  use  as  a liquid  chemical  carrier.  Upon 
completion  of  her  conversion,  she  was  renamed  Marine  Eagle 
and  serves  in  this  capacity  into  1970. 

Parks 

Charles  Wellman  Parks,  born  22  March  1863  at  Woburn, 
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Mass.,  was  commissioned  Civil  Engineer  19  July  1897. 
He  was  appointed  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks 
with  the  rank  of  Rear  Admiral  11  January  1918.  He  was 
transferred  to  the  retired  list  1 December  1921.  He  received 
the  Distinguished  Service  Medal  “for  exceptionally  mer- 
itorious service  in  a duty  of  great  responsibility  as  Chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks.”  He  died  25  June  1930  at 
Washington,  D.C. 

(DE-165:  dp.  1,240;  1.  306';  b.  36'7”;  dr.  11'8'';  s.  21  k.;  cpl. 

216;  a.  3 3",  2 40mm,  2 dct.,  8 dcp.,  1 dcp.  (hh.),  3 21”  tt.; 
cl.  Cannon) 

Parks  (DE-165)  was  laid  down  11  November  1942  by  the 
Federal  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Newark,  N.J. ; 
launched  18  April  1943;  sponsored  by  Miss  Patricia  Yoder; 
and  commissioned  23  June  1943,  Lt.  Comdr.  Milford  Mc- 
Quilkin,  USNR,  in  command. 

Following  commissioning,  the  new  destroyer  escort  pro- 
ceeded to  Bermuda  for  shakedown,  returned  to  New  York 
before  proceeding  to  Noumea,  New  Caledonia  via  the  Panama 
Canal,  Galapagos  Islands,  and  Bora  Bora.  With  the  exception 
of  a short  trip  to  Rendova,  New  Georgia,  B.S.I.  in  January 
1944,  a diversionary  trip  to  Funafuti,  Ellice  Islands,  and 
another  to  Manus  Island,  Admiralty  Islands  in  April  1944 
escorting  tankers,  this  ship’s  duties  were  largely  patrolling 
and  escorting  between  Espiritu  Santo,  New  Hebrides  and  the 
Guadalcanal-Florida  Island  area.  On  two  different  occasions, 
as  an  extension  of  escort  duties  between  those  two  places,  the 
ship  went  to  Efate,  New  Hebrides. 

In  June  1944  Parks  proceeded  to  Eniwetok  Atoll,  Marshall 
Islands.  From  there  she  participated  in  the  fueling  operations 
of  the  5th  Fleet  supporting  the  invasion  of  Saipan  and  later 
acted  as  an  escort  during  the  conquest  of  Guam. 

Parks  next  steamed  via  Eniwetok  to  Manus  Island  where 
she  was  assigned  to  a fueling  group  and  acted  as  escort  for 
tankers  and  carriers  during  the  Palau,  Ulithi  campaigns. 
Shortly  thereafter.  Parks  operated  out  of  Ulithi  and  Manus 
escorting  tankers  and  carriers  to  the  Philippines  which  the 
Allies  were  liberating. 

At  Ulithi  Atoll  late  in  November,  Parks  received  orders  to 
proceed  to  Pearl  Harbor.  Upon  arrival  in  Pearl  Harbor,  via 
Manus  Island,  Parks  was  ordered  on  to  the  West  Coast  and 
arrived  at  Newport  Beach,  Calif.,  1 March  1945  for  overhaul. 

On  16  April  1945  Parks  departed  San  Diego,  Calif.,  and 
proceeded  to  Eniwetok,  taking  up  duties  which  consisted  of 
ocean  escort  between  Eniwetok  and  Ulithi,  air-sea  rescue, 
and  hunter-killer  operations  in  the  surrounding  area. 

In  mid-August,  Parks  proceeded  to  Majuro  and  thence 
steamed  to  Mili  Atoll  for  the  surrender  of  the  Japanese  garri- 
son and  the  flag  raising  ceremony  there  28  August  1945.  Im- 
mediately after,  the  Commanding  Officer  assumed  duties  of 
Representative  Atoll  Commander  Majuro  at  Mili,  which 
consisted  of  controlling  the  Japanese  garrison  of  approxi- 
mately 2400  men,  supervising  and  aiding  in  the  demilitariza- 
tion of  the  atoll,  disposal  of  all  ammunition  and  explosives 
and  sweeping  of  the  mine  fields. 

On  13  September  1945  Parks  proceeded  to  Majuro  enroute 
to  Kwajalein.  From  Kwajalein  Parks  departed  for  Pearl 
Harbor,  San  Diego,  and  the  Panama  Canal. 

Following  repairs  at  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard,  Parks  pro- 
ceeded to  Green  Cove  Springs,  Florida,  and  reported  to  the 
Commander,  16th  Fleet  (Inactive)  29  November  1945.  She 
decommissioned  in  March  1946;  but,  with  the  Korean  War, 
she  was  taken  off  the  disposal  list  and  placed  in  reserve  at 
Green  Cove  Springs  in  May  1951.  In  1970  she  was  berthed 
at  Philadelphia. 

Parks  received  four  battle  stars  for  World  War  II  service. 

Parle 

John  Joseph  Parle  was  born  26  May  1920  at  Omaha,  Neb. 
and  enlisted  in  the  U.S.  Naval  Reserve  as  Apprentice  Seaman 
at  Omaha  11  January  1942.  He  began  Midshipman  training 
at  Notre  Dame  University  5 October  and  was  commissioned 
Ensign,  USNR,  on  28  January  1943.  Following  assignment 
with  the  Amphibious  Force  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  he  was  reassigned 
to  the  Northwest  African  Amphibious  Force  and  attached  to 
LST-37B  as  officer-in-charge  of  small  boats  during  the  in- 
vasion of  Sicily,  9-10  July  1943.  “For  valor  and  courage  above 


and  beyond  the  call  of  duty,”  as  an  accidentally  ignited  smoke 
pot  was  about  to  touch  off  a boat  laden  with  high-explosive 
charges  and  ammunition,  which  would  disclose  to  the  enemy 
the  assault  about  to  be  carried  out,  he  unhesitatingly  entered 
the  craft,  snuffed  out  some  burning  fuses,  and  after  failing  to 
extinguish  the  smoke  pot,  took  it  in  his  bare  hands  and  tossed 
it  over  the  side,  succumbing  a week  later  as  a result  of  poison- 
ous fumes  and  smoke  inhaled,  “he  was  awarded  the  Congres- 
sional Medal  of  Honor.  Ensign  Parle’s  heroic  self-sacrifice 
prevented  grave  damage  to  the  ship  and  personnel  and  in- 
sured the  security  of  a vital  mission.  He  gallantly  gave  his 
life  in  the  service  of  his  country.” 

(DE-708:  dp.  1,810;  1.  306';  b.  37';  dr.  13'9";  s.  23.6  k.;  cpl. 

221 ; a.  2 5”,  4 40mm.,  10  20  mm.,  2 dct.,  8 dcp.,  1 dcp.  (hh.) ; 
cl.  Rudderow) 

Parle  (DE-708)  was  laid  down  8 January  1944  by  Defoe 
SB  Co.,  Bay  City,  Mich.;  launched  25  March  1944;  sponsored 
by  Mrs.  Harry  V.  Parle,  mother  of  Ens.  John  Joseph  Parle; 
and  commissioned  29  July  1944,  Lt.  Comdr.  James  C.  Toft, 
Jr.,  USNR  in  command. 

After  shakedown  off  Louisiana  and  Bermuda,  Parle  was 
assigned  to  the  Atlantic  Fleet  for  convoy  duty,  completing 
one  Atlantic-Mediterranean  voyage  before  her  permanent 
assignment  to  Escort  Division  60.  She  returned  to  the  yards 
to  be  fitted  out  for  Pacific  duty.  On  28  December  she  sailed 
for  Panama,  arriving  3 January  1945.  After  reporting  for 
duty  with  the  7th  Fleet,  she  was  assigned  to  the  Philippine 
Sea  Frontier  and  routed  to  Leyte  by  way  of  Galapagos, 
Bora  Bora,  Manus  and  Palau. 

As  an  escort  with  Task  Unit  94.18.12  she  carried  out  nu- 
merous operations  between  Kossol  Roads,  Leyte,  Lingayen, 
Subic,  New  Guinea,  Okinawa,  Ulithi  and  Hollandia.  Although 
engaging  in  repeated  attack  runs  on  sound  contacts,  during 
these  escort  assignments,  she  never  made  positive  contact 
with  the  enemy. 

In  August  1945,  Parle  was  with  the  Amphibious  Forces  of 
the  Pac'fic  Fleet  engaged  in  escorting  occupation  troops  to 
Korea.  In  January  1946  she  joined  the  Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet 
at  Green  Cove  Springs  and  decommissioned  10  July. 

Parle  recommissioned  2 March  1951  at  Green  Cove  Springs, 
Fla.  and  following  shakedown,  operated  with  the  Atlantic 
Fleet  out  of  Norfolk  and  Nova  Scotia.  During  the  first  quarter 
of  1952  she  underwent  training  at  Guantanamo  Bay  and  was 
then  sent  to  Key  West,  in  March,  for  duty  as  a training  vessel 
with  the  Fleet  Sonar  School.  The  latter  part  of  the  year  found 
her  in  the  North  Atlantic  and  Baltic  Sea  areas  engaged  in 
fleet  exercises. 

The  succeeding  years,  through  1958,  were  spent  in  training 
in  ASW  tactics  out  of  Guantanamo,  off  the  Virginia  Capes 
and  Norfolk  with  interim  periods  for  overhaul  and  readiness 
evaluations.  Parle  periodically  provided  services  to  the  Fleet 
Sonar  School  and  Type  Commanders. 

On  1 January  1959,  Parle  was  transferred  to  the  operational 
control  of  the  Commandant,  5th  Naval  District  and  desig- 
nated as  a Naval  Reserve  Training  Ship,  Group  1.  Her  compli- 
ment was  reduced  and  she  was  assigned  a mobilization  crew 
of  Reservists  for  training  and  augmentation.  As  a training 
ship  for  the  reservists  she  conducted  year-round  schedules  of 
two-week  cruises,  other  than  periods  for  upkeep. 

During  a heightening  of  world  tensions  in  August  1961, 
President  Kennedy  called  for  partial  mobilization  of  the 
Reserves.  Parle  received  her  reserve  crew  26  October,  bringing 
her  to  full  complement,  and  she  commenced  a year  of  duty 
with  the  active  fleet.  Following  additional  training  to  peak 
the  performance  of  her  new  crew,  Parle  assumed  patrol  duties 
in  the  Caribbean. 

In  July  1962,  Parle  detached  the  Reserve  crew  and  reverted 
to  inactive  status  as  a Reserve  Training  Ship.  In  August  she 
was  placed  in  service  in  reserve  and  retained  in  a train- 
ing capacity.  She  has  since  continued  her  training  duties, 
operating  from  her  Great  Lakes  home  port  of  Chicago,  111. 

Into  1970  Parle  continues  a vital  service  to  the  U.S.  Navy 
and  the  U.S.  Naval  Reserve  Training  Program. 

Parrakeet 

Any  of  numerous  usually  small  slender  parrots  with  a long 
graduated  tail. 
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Parrot 


I 

(AMc-34:  dp.  197;  1.  79'3";  b.  20'8";  d.  8'6";  s.  9 k.;  cl.  Pipit) 

The  first  Parrakeet  (AMc-34)  was  built  in  1934  by  A1 
Larson,  Terminal  Island,  Calif,  as  the  Jackie  Sue;  ac- 
quired by  the  Navy  14  November  1940;  and  placed  in  service 
29  April  1941. 

After  harbor  and  coastal  service  along  the  California 
coast,  Parrakeet  was  struck  from  the  Naval  Register  22  De- 
cember 1944  and  transferred  to  the  War  Shipping  Adminis- 
tration for  disposal  5 February  1945. 


Parrakeet  (AM-419),  an  Admirable  class  minesweeper, 
was  scheduled  for  construction  by  Defoe  SB  Co.,  Bay  City, 
Mich.,  but  her  construction  was  cancelled  11  August  1945. 

II 

(YMS-434:  dp.  350;  1.  136';  b.  24'6";  dr.  6'1";  s.  12  k.;  cpl. 

50;  a.  1 3",  2 20mm;  cl.  YMS-136) 

The  Parrakeet  was  laid  down  on  30  October  1943  as 
YMS-434  by  J.  M.  Martinac  SB  Corp.,  Tacoma,  Wash.; 
launched  10  May  1944;  sponsored  by  Miss  Dorinda  Rath- 
bone;  and  commissioned  15  November  1944,  Lt.  (j.g.)  Donald 
Birdwell  in  command. 

Upon  completion  of  fitting  out,  YMS-434  was  assigned  to 
the  Pacific  Fleet  and  operated  in  the  Aleutians  and  off  the  north 
western  coast  of  the  United  States.  Reclassified  AMS-30 
and  named  Parrakeet  on  18  February  1947,  she  decom- 
missioned on  21  May  1947  at  Puget  Sound.  Struck  from  the 
Naval  Register  23  June  1947,  she  was  sold  on  9 October  and 
was  renamed  Dan.  She  stranded  in  Queen  Charlotte  Sound, 
B.C.  on  30  March  1949  and  was  declared  a total  loss. 

Parrel 

Parrett  or  Parret,  a river  in  Dorset  and  Somerset,  England. 

(PG-109:  dp.  1,870;  1.  301'6";  b.  36'6";  dr.  11'6";  s.  20  k.; 
a.  3 3";  cl.  River) 

Parret  (PG-109)  was  built  for  the  United  States  in  1943 
from  British  plans  by  Canadian  Vickers,  Ltd.  Ottawa,  Can- 
ada; launched  30  April  1943;  transferred  to  the  United 
Kingdom  31  August  1943  under  Lend  Lease  Agreement;  and 
commissioned  31  August  1943  as  HMS  Parret  (K-304). 

Parret  served  the  British  Royal  Navy  in  the  Atlantic 
during  World  War  II  and  was  returned  to  the  U.S.  Navy  5 
February  1946  and  placed  in  reseiwe.  She  was  transferred  to 
the  Maritime  Commission  5 May  1948  for  disposal  and  sub- 
sequently sold  and  scrapped. 

Parris  Island 

An  island  in  the  Sea  Islands  chain  in  Beaufort  County  S.C. 
where  a U.S.  Marine  Corps  training  center  has  been  located 
since  1915. 

(AG-72:  dp.  850;  1.  184'6";  b.  33';  dr.  9';  s.  20  k.;  cpl.  110; 
a.  20  and  40mm.) 

PCE-901  was  laid  down  10  May  1943  by  Willamette  Iron 
and  Steel  Corp.,  Portland,  Oreg. ; launched  8 July  1943;  re- 
classified as  Parris  Island  (AG-72)  28  April  1944;  and  placed 
in  service  30  October  1944. 

Parris  Island  was  assigned  to  the  Commandant  13th  Naval 
District  14  November  1944,  upon  completion  of  shakedown 
trials,  and  was  transferred  to  the  11th  Naval  District  26 
November.  She  performed  coastal  duties  until  she  was  placed 
out  of  service  19  June  1947.  She  was  struck  from  the  Naval 
Vessel  Register  1 August  1947  and  turned  over  to  the  Mari- 
time Commission  20  January  1948  at  San  Diego,  Calif. 

In  1948,  Parris  Island  was  sold  to  Honduran  registry.  She 
retained  her  original  name,  serving  as  SS  Parris  Island,  and 
continues  in  this  capacity  into  1970. 


Any  of  numerous  widely  distributed  tropical  birds  that 
have  a distinctive  stout,  curved,  and  hooked  bill  and  are  often 
crested  and  brightly  variegated  and  make  excellent  mimics. 

I 

(MSC-197:  dp.  362;  1.  144'3";  b.  27'2";  dr.  12';  s.  13.6  k.; 
cpl.  39;  a.  2 .50  cal.  mg,  1 mortar;  cl.  Falcon) 

Parrot  was  laid  down  as  AMS-197  on  23  December  1953 
at  Broward  Marine  Inc.,  Fort  Fauderdale,  Fla.;  launched 
27  November  1954;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  S.  Heuer;  reclassified 
MSC-197  on  7 February  1955;  and  commissioned  28  June 
1955,  Lt.  (j.g.)  R.  K.  Fontaine  in  command. 

After  fitting  out  and  training.  Parrot,  along  with  four  other 
minesweepers,  participated  in  cold  weather  minesweeping 
exercises  in  the  North  Atlantic.  Parrot  then  moved  to  Charles- 
ton, her  base  for  exercises  and  training  operations  in  the 
Caribbean  and  the  Gulf  Stream.  She  remained  there  until 
January  1958,  when  she  sailed  north  to  participate  in  her 
first  NATO  exercise.  Upon  completion,  she  returned  to  the 
Caribbean  area  where  she  remained  into  1961,  conducting 
training  exercises  and  serving  as  training  ship  for  the  Mine 
Warfare  School.  In  March  1961,  she  assisted  in  helping  to 
evaluate  the  new  helicopter  method  of  minesweeping.  After 
completion  of  this  duty,  she  returned  to  her  training  and 
patrol  duties. 

On  22  October  1962,  Parrot  was  ordered  to  get  underway, 
with  no  destination  being  specified.  She  was  later  directed  to 
assist  in  the  Cuban  Quarantine  operation.  After  this  duty, 
she  returned  to  Charleston.  Once  again  she  resumed  her 
training  and  patrolling  duties.  On  1 March  1963,  she  left 
Charleston  with  orders  to  search  for  the  overdue  SS  Sulphur 
Queen.  Finding  nothing.  Parrot  returned  to  port  on  18  March. 
Resuming  patrol  duties  and  training  exercises.  Parrot  also 
made  annual  deployments  to  the  Caribbean  until  August 
1968.  Decommissioned  and  placed  in  service  26  September 
1968,  Parrot  became  a Naval  Reserve  Training  Ship  at 
Atlantic  City  where  she  continues  into  1970. 

Parrott 

George  Fountain  Parrott,  born  23  December  1887  at  Falling 
Creek,  N.C.,  was  appointed  Midshipman  3 July  1906  and 
graduated  from  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy,  class  of  1911. 
Attached  to  Shaw  (DD-68)  in  the  English  Channel,  when, 
on  convoy  duty,  that  destroyer  was  cut  in  two  by  British 
troopship  Acquitania  while  pursuing  a German  submarine. 
Lt.  Parrott  went  down  with  his  ship  9 October  1918. 

(DD-218;  dp.  1,190;  1.  314'4";  b.  30'8";  dr.  13'6";  s.  35  k.; 
cpl.  157;  a.  4 4",  4 21"  tt.;  cl.  Clemson) 

Parrott  (DD-218)  was  laid  down  23  July  1919  by  William 
Cramp  & Sons  SB  & Eng.  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  launched 
25  November  1919;  sponsored  by  Miss  Julia  B.  Parrott;  and 
commissioned  11  May  1920,  Lt.  Comdr.  W.  C.  Wickham  in 
command. 

Following  shakedown,  Parrott  was  assigned  to  Destroyer 
Division  38  of  the  Pacific  Fleet  of  which  she  was  later  desig- 
nated flagship.  She  departed  Boston  7 August  1920  for  San 
Diego  arriving  7 September.  She  operated  in  coastal  waters, 
ranging  as  far  south  as  Valparaiso,  Chile,  until  reassigned  to 
the  Atlantic  Fleet  3 December  1921  and  ordered  to 
Philadelphia. 

Parrott  escorted  Presidential  yacht  Mayflower  from  Hamp- 
ton Roads  and  Annapolis  to  Washington,  D.C.,  26-30  May 
1922  and  then  was  fitted  out  for  European  duty. 

On  12  June,  Parrott  sailed  from  Newport,  R.I.  with  her 
division  to  report  to  Commander  U.S.  Naval  Detachment 
Turkish  Waters  at  Constantinople  to  assist  American  Relief 
Agencies  in  aiding  political  refugees  and  protecting  American 
lives  and  interests.  From  time  to  time,  Parrott  served  as  com- 
munications and  station  ship  in  the  Black  Sea,  Aegian  and 
Eastern  Mediterranean.  From  13  September  to  25  October, 
she  evacuated  refugees  following  the  Smyrna  fire,  and  escort- 
ed ships  sent  by  other  nations  to  help  persons  who  had 
asked  for  protection. 
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From  6 July  to  24  August  1923,  Parrott  made  visits  to 
Greece,  Turkey,  Roumania,  Bulgaria  and  Russia,  meeting 
with  civic  officials  and  showing  the  flag.  During  the  following 
year  (1924)  she  made  similar  visits  to  Bizerte,  Tunis,  Leghorn, 
Genoa,  Patmos,  Villefranche,  Cagliari  and  Sardinia,  returning 
to  New  York  in  July. 

Reassigned  to  the  Asiatic  Fleet,  Parrott  departed  Phila- 
delphia 3 January  1925  for  Pearl  Harbor  via  the  Canal  Zone 
and  San  Diego.  She  made  a training  stop  at  Pearl  on  27  April 
and  proceeded  on  29  May,  via  Midway,  to  join  the  Fleet  at 
Chefoo,  China  14  June.  Because  of  unsettled  conditions  in 
China  Parrott,  with  other  units,  sailed  to  Shanghai  and  put 
ashore  a landing  force.  Parrott  remained  in  the  area  until  31 
July,  and  returned  10  September  to  Shanghai  for  duty  with 
the  Yangtze  River  Patrol  until  16  October  when  she  departed 
for  the  Philippines. 

After  operations  out  of  Manila  from  19  October  to  15  March 
1926  she  reported  to  the  Commander  South  China  Patrol  at 
Swatow  remaining  until  14  June.  At  this  time  revolution  in 
China  caused  intense  naval  activity  resulting  in  practically 
the  entire  Asiatic  Fleet  assembling  in  Chinese  waters. 
Parrott  carried  out  a rigorous  schedule  in  again  aiding  and 
protecting  the  interest  of  Americans  and  other  neutrals.  She 
was  relieved  25  October  1927  and  sailed  south  via  Hong  Kong, 
Bangkok  and  Saigon  to  Manila,  arriving  18  November. 

During  1928,  Parrott  made  many  calls  to  Philippine  ports 
least  frequented  by  American  ships.  From  1928  into  1934  she 
remained  on  Asiatic  Patrol  operating  from  Manila.  In  1935 
she  was  ordered  to  French  Indo-China  to  collect  hydro- 
graphic  data  in  and  around  Saigon.  She  resumed  neutrality 
patrol  in  1936  and  by  1940  had  served  successively  as  station 
ship  at  Amoy  and  Swatow,  China.  From  7 July  to  4 October, 
Parrott  cruised  China  waters  based  at  Tsingtao  and  then  made 
calls  to  other  northern  Chinese  ports,  returning  to  Manila  1 1 
October. 

In  Cavite  Navy  Yard,  Parrott  spent  the  first  two  months 
of  1941  having  anti-mine  and  sound  detection  gear  installed, 
after  which,  she  trained  with  destroyers  and  submarines.  She 
assumed  duties  as  off-shore  sound  patrol  picket  at  the  entrance 
to  Manila  Bay  on  6 October,  and  late  in  November  joined 
Task  Force  5 at  Tarakan,  Borneo,  N.E.I.  The  Task  Force 
was  still  operating  in  this  area  when  Japanese  hostilities 
began. 

When  the  Philippines  fell  to  the  Japanese,  the  Asiatic  Fleet 
moved  south  and  operated  from  a base  at  Surabaya,  Java 
with  British  and  Dutch  allies.  These,  with  Australian  forces, 
were  combined  under  a unified  command  called  “ABDA.” 

After  dark,  on  23  January  1942,  Parrott  with  John  D.  Ford 
(DD-228),  PoTpe  (DD-225)  and  Paul  Jones  (DD-230)  entered 
Balikpapan  Bay  where,  lying  at  anchor,  were  16  Japanese 
transports  and  three  750-ton  torpedo  boats,  guarded  by  a 
Japanese  Destroyer  Squadron.  The  foursome  fired  several 
patterns  of  torpedoes  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  four 
enemy  transports  and  one  torpedo  boat  sink  as  the  Japanese 
destroyers  searched  aimlessly  in  the  strait  for  non-existent 
submarines. 

Parrott  returned  to  Surabaya  25  January  and  sailed  five 
days  later  as  part  of  the  escort  for  two  Dutch  ships  as  far  as 
Lombok  Strait.  She  then  swept  through  the  South  China 
Sea  with  the  combined  ABDA  force,  fighting  off  three  Japa- 
nese aerial  attacks  on  15  February,  as  the  Allies  attempted  to 
intercept  and  prevent  a landing  on  the  east  coast  of  Sumatra. 
She  came  into  Surabaya  for  fuel  19  February  opening  fire  on 
enemy  planes  there  before  departing  with  other  destroyers 
for  a night  attack  on  Japanese  forces  off  Bali.  Contact  was 
made  with  two  Japanese  destroyers  and  a transport  just  past 
midnight  on  19-20  February,  and  in  the  ensuing  fight,  which 
left  the  Dutch  destroyer  Piet  Hein  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea 
and  the  Japanese  destroyer  Michishio  dead  in  the  water, 
Parrott  struck  ground  in  the  treacherous  shoal  water  off  Bali 
but  was  able  to  churn  herself  free  and  retire  with  the  rest  of 
the  force  to  Surabaya. 

Parrott  was  delegated  the  task  of  escorting  SS  Seawitch  into 
Tjilatjap  28  February  and  then  proceed  to  Fremantle  as  her 
brave  consorts  of  the  ABDA  force  made  a last  gallant  stand 
against  Japanese  invasion  forces  in  the  Battle  of  the  Java  Sea. 

Parrott  returned  to  the  States  for  repairs,  left  the  yard  in 
July  and  commenced  the  first  of  eight  convoy  escort  voyages 
between  San  Francisco  and  Pearl  Harbor.  On  21  May  1943 


she  sailed  for  New  York  arriving  12  June  and  reported  for 
transatlantic  convoy  duty.  She  completed  one  convoy  passage 
before  joining  Paul  Jones  and  Belknap  (AVD-8)  in  a “Hunter- 
Killer”  group  with  Croatan  (CVE-25).  She  operated  with  this 
group  until  15  October  when  she  transferred  to  smother 
Hunter-Killer  Group  formed  around  Block  Island  (CVE-106). 

Parrott  participated  in  sinking  U-220  on  28  October,  but 
the  actual  credit  goes  to  Block  Island  planes.  In  March  1944 
Parrott  reported  at  Norfolk  for  convoy  assignment. 

As  escort  for  Convoy  UGS-35,  she  reached  Casablanca 
26  March,  then  bombarded  the  coast  of  Spanish  Morocco, 
south  of  Cape  Spartel,  on  27  March  before  escorting  convoy 
GUS-34  back  to  Boston,  arriving  15  April. 

While  getting  underway  for  Norfolk  on  2 May,  Parrott  was 
rammed  by  SS  John  Morton,  and  was  so  severely  damaged 
she  had  to  be  beached  by  tugs.  Later  towed  to  Norfolk  Naval 
Shipyard,  she  decommissioned  14  June  1944.  She  was  struck 
from  the  Navy  List  18  July  1944  and  her  hulk  was  sold  for 
scrapping  5 April  1947  to  the  Marine  Salvage  Co.  of  Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Parrott  earned  two  battle  stars  for  service  in  World  War  II. 


Parsons 

William  Sterling  Parsons,  born  at  Chicago  111.  26  November 
1901,  was  appointed  to  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy  in  1918  and 
commissioned  Ensign  upon  graduating  in  June  1922.  His  first 
assignment  was  in  Idaho  (BB-42)  which  was  followed  by  post 
graduate  study  in  ordnance  engineering  at  the  Navy  Post- 
graduate School,  Washington,  D.C.  He  then  served  on  board 
Texas  (BB-35)  before  returning  to  Washington  as  Liaison 
Officer  between  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance  and  the  Naval  Re- 
search Laboratory,  where  he  aided  in  the  early  development 
of  “RADAR.”  In  1939  he  was  assigned  as  Experimental 
Officer  at  the  Navy  Proving  Grounds,  Dahlgren,  Va.  and 
helped  to  develop  the  radio  proximity  fuse  for  anti-aircraft 
shells  for  the  fleet. 

On  15  June  1943  he  reported  to  the  Los  Alamos  Laboratory 
(Manhatten  District)  at  Los  Alamos,  New  Mexico  as  Ord- 
nance Division  Associate  Director.  After  witnessing  the  atom 
bomb  test  in  New  Mexico  he  was  appointed  Officer-in-charge 
of  the  Overseas  (Tinian,  Marianas)  Technical  Group,  and  as 
Bomb  Commander  he  assembled,  in  flight,  the  triggering 
device  of  the  first  atomic  bomb  used  in  combat  over  Hiroshima 
6 August  1945.  He  was  next  assigned  as  Assistant  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations  for  Special  Weapons  and  as  Deputy  Com- 
mander for  Technical  Direction  and  Commander  Task  Group 
1.1,  conducting  the  tests  on  the  effectiveness  of  atomic 
weapons  on  naval  vessels  at  Bikini  Island.  For  “exceptional 
meritorious  service  in  connection  with  the  development  of 
the  atomic  bomb  . . .”  and  “gallantry  in  action  while  partici- 
pating in  aerial  flight  against  the  Japanese  Empire,  arming 
and  directing  the  release  of  the  atomic  bomb  over  Hiroshima 
6 August  1945  . . .”  and  “exceptional  meritorious  conduct  as 
Deputy  Commander  for  Technical  Direction,  ' Joint  Task 
Force  One,  during  Operation  CROSSROADS  . . .”,  he  was 
awarded  the  Distinguished  Service  Medal,  the  Silver  Star, 
and  the  Legion  of  Merit. 

Having  served  as  Commodore  from  10  August  1945,  and 
as  temporary  Rear  Admiral  from  8 January  1946  to  7 August 
1947,  he  was  promoted  to  Rear  Admiral  1 July  1948. 

After  serving  in  various  ordnance  billets  and  as  a member 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  he  was  ordered  to  duty 
as  Deputy  and  Assistant  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance, 
Navy  Department.  While  serving  in  this  capacity,  he  died 
suddenly  5 December  1953. 

(DD-949:  dp.  4,000;  1.  418';  b.  45';  dr.  20';  s.  33  k.;  cpl.  256; 

a.  3 5",  6 3”,  ASROC,  1 dct.,  2 dcp.  (hh.),  2 21"  tt.;  cl.  Hull) 

Parsons  (DD-949)  was  laid  down  17  June  1957  by  the 
Ingalls  SB  Corp.,  Pascagoula,  Miss.;  launched  17  August 
1958;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  William  S.  Parsons;  and  commis- 
sioned 29  October  1959  at  Charleston,  S.C.,  Comdr.  W.  R. 
Loomis  in  command. 

After  shakedown.  Parsons  reported  to  her  home  port,  San 
Diego,  and  commenced  operations  with  the  1st  Fleet  in 
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USS  Parsons  (DD-949) ; a 1962  photo. 


February  1960.  In  October  she  deployed  to  the  Western 
Pacific  with  7th  Fleet  units.  She  returned  to  resume  West 
Coast  operations  in  July  1961  and  entered  the  Long  Beach 
Naval  Shipyard  6 October  for  major  improvements  in  her 
communications  and  ASW  equipment.  She  then  rejoined  the 
1st  Fleet  in  extensive  coastal  training  from  January  to  No- 
vember 1962,  deployed  for  her  second  WestPac  tour  in  No- 
vember, and  returned  in  July  1963  to  the  California  coast. 

During  the  summer  and  fall  of  1963  she  carried  out  AAW 
and  ASW  operations  in  the  San  Diego  area.  During  November 
she  escorted  Midway  (CVA-41)  and  Hancock  (CVA-19)  to  the 
Western  Pacific  and  returned  to  San  Diego.  Parsons  continued 
her  training  and  service  operations  alternately  with  the  1st  and 
7th  fleets  until  selected  for  conversion  to  a Guided  Missile 
Destroyer  and  decommissioned  at  the  Long  Beach  Naval 
Shipyard  19  January  1966. 

Parsons  was  reclassified  (DDG-33)  15  March  1967  and  re- 
commissioned 3 November  1967,  assigned  to  the  Cruiser- 
Destroyer  Force,  Pacific  Fleet.  Following  shakedown  she 
carried  out  a rigorous  testing  program  for  her  missile  systems, 
and  in  September  1968  she  assumed  duties  as  flagship  for 
DesRon  31  and  immediately  deployed  to  the  Western  Pacific 
for  operations  with  the  7th  Fleet  off  Vietnam.  Interspersed 
with  her  carrier  escort  duties  on  Yankee  Station,  she  conducted 
on-station  training  operations,  assuming  duties  as  ASW 


training  coordinator  ship  with  Commander  Destroyer  Squad- 
ron 31  embarked.  Parsons  also  visited  Kaohsiung,  Yokosuka, 
Hong  Kong,  Singapore  and  Sasebo.  She  returned  to  San  Diego 
12  May  1969  to  resume  operations  from  there  and  train  for 
her  next  deployment. 

Into  1970,  Parsons  continues  to  serve  the  U.S.  Navy. 
Parthenia 

An  epithet  of  several  Greek  goddesses,  especially  Athena. 

(SP-671:  t.  144;  1.  131';  b.  18';  dr.  7'5";  s.  13.5  k.;  cpl.  22; 
a.  1 3-pdr.,  1 mg.) 

Parthenia,  a steam  yacht  built  in  1903  by  Herreschoff  Mfg. 
Co.,  Bristol,  R.I.,  was  purchased  by  the  Navy  from  Henry 
E.  Converse  15  August  1917  and  placed  in  service  shortly 
thereafter. 

Patrolling  off  the  Atlantic  coast  during  World  War  I, 
Parthenia  continued  this  duty  after  the  cessation  of  hostilities. 
After  being  placed  out  of  service,  she  was  sold  17  August  1920. 

Partridge 

Any  of  various  gallinaceous  birds,  such  as  the  ruffed 
grouse  or  bob-white  quail,  found  in  North  America. 
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I 

(AM-16:  dp.  950,  1.  187'10";  b.  35'6";  dr.  9'9";  s.  14  k.; 
cpl.  72;  a.  2 mg.,  cl.  Lapwing) 

The  first  Partridge  (AM-16)  was  laid  down  14  May  1918 
by  the  Chester  SB  Co.,  Chester,  Pa.:  launched  15  October 
1918;  sponsored  by  Miss  C.  H.  McCay;  commissioned  17 
June  1919,  Lt.  (j.g.)  W.  K.  Bigger  in  command. 

Completed  too  late  to  participate  in  World  War  I,  Partridge 
operated  in  the  Pacific  until  returning  to  the  Atlantic  in 
June  1941.  Converted  to  an  ocean-going  tug.  Partridge  was 
reclassified  AT-138  on  1 June  1942.  The  tug  participated  in 
rescue  and  towing  duties  along  the  eastern  seaboard  and  in 
the  Caribbean,  making  an  important  contribution  to  saving 
lives  and  ships,  until  early  May  1944.  Reclassified  ATO-138 
on  15  May,  Partridge  was  ordered  to  England  to  assist  in 
preparing  for  the  coming  invasion  of  Normandy.  The  ship 
remained  in  England  until  10  June,  when  she  was  ordered  to 
sail  for  the  beachhead.  Enroute,  the  veteran  mine  sweeper 
was  hit  by  a torpedo  from  a German  E-Boat  at  0200  on  11 
June  and  sank  shortly  after.  Partridge  was  struck  from  the 
Naval  Vessel  Register  29  July  1944. 


Partridge  (AM-407),  an  Admirable  Class  Minesweeper  was 
scheduled  to  be  built  by  Defoe  SB  Co.,  Bay  City,  Mich.,  but 
her  contract  was  cancelled  on  11  August  1945. 

II 

(YMS-437:  dp.  350;  1.  136';  b.  24'6";  dr.  6'1";  s.  12  k.;  cpl. 

50;  a.  1 3",  2 20mm,  cl.  YMS-1S6) 

The  second  Partridge  was  laid  down  as  YMS-437  on  3 
October  1944  by  J.  M.  Martinac  Corp.,  Tacoma,  Wash.; 
launched  22  April  1945;  and  commissioned  25  July  1945, 
Lt.  (j.g.)  Gilbert  Q.  McKinley,  USNR,  in  command. 

Upon  fitting  out,  YMS-437  reported  to  the  Pacific  Fleet 
for  duty  on  16  August.  Assigned  to  the  First  Fleet,  YMS-437 
conducted  operations  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  area  and  along 
the  West  Coast.  She  was  reclassified  and  named  Partridge 
(AMS-31)  18  February  1947.  In  late  1951,  Partridge  joined  the 
U.S.  forces  in  Korea.  Ordered  to  assist  in  clearing  Wonsan 
Harbor  of  mines,  the  little  minesweeper  struck  a mine  and 
sank  2 February  1951.  She  was  struck  from  the  Naval  Vessel 
Register  on  27  February. 


Ill 

(LCII^lOOl:  dp.  260;  1.  159';  b.  23'8";  dr.  5'8";  s.  14.4  k.; 
cpl.  41;  a.  2 20mm;  cl.  LCIL-351) 

The  third  Partridge  was  laid  down  as  LCIL-1001  by 
Consolidated  Steel  Corp.,  Orange,  Tex.  18  April  1944; 
launched  13  May  and  commissioned  10  June  1944; 

After  shakedown  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  she  operated  in 
that  area  and  along  the  east  coast  until  she  decommissioned 
at  Green  Cove  Springs,  Fla.  in  March  1947. 

Reclassified  LSIL-1001  in  1949,  she  recommissioned  in 
1950.  Based  at  Norfolk,  she  served  as  a training  ship  for 
auxiliary  minesweeper  crews.  Scheduled  for  conversion  to  a 
minehunter,  she  was  named  Partridge  and  reclassified  AMCU- 
36  on  7 March  1952.  However,  her  conversion  was  cancelled 
and  she  was  reclassified  and  renamed  LSIL-1001  in  July  1954. 
Decommissioned  in  early  1956,  she  was  struck  from  the  Navy 
List  7 August  1956  and  scrapped. 


Pasadena 

A city  in  Cahfornia;  the  first  Pasadena  retained  her  former 
name. 

I 

(Str:  dp.  12,570;  1.  416'6";  b.  53';  dr.  26'5";  s.  11  k.;  cpl.  70; 
a.  1 5") 


Pasadena  (No.  2943),  a cargo  ship  launched  27  January  1918 
as  War  Beacon  by  Moore  & Scott  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Oakland, 
Calif,  for  the  Cunard  Steamship  Co.,  was  taken  over  at  Mare 
Island,  Calif,  and  commissioned  into  NOTS  13  May  1918. 


After  refitting  at  Mare  Island,  she  took  on  general  cargo  and 
steamed  18  May  via  the  Panama  Canal  and  Hampton  Roads, 
Va.  for  New  York  City,  arriving  28  June.  She  joined  up  with 
a convoy  at  Norfolk,  Va.  and  departed  for  France  5 July, 
arriving  St.  Nazaire  the  26th.  Returning  to  New  York  29 
August,  she  underwent  repairs,  took  on  supplies,  and  made 
another  convoy  crossing  between  New  York  and  St.  Nazaire, 
and  back  again  15  September-18  November. 

Pasadena  steamed  independently  with  general  cargo  15 
December,  arriving  Verdon,  France  7 January  1919.  She 
returned  to  New  York  11  February.  After  one  more  trans- 
Atlantic  run,  2 March-22  April,  the  steamer  was  placed  in 
line  for  demobilization  at  Newport  News,  Va.,  decommis- 
sioned; and  was  turned  over  to  the  USSB  28  April  1919. 

II 

(CI^65:  dp.  14,400  (f.);  1.  610'1";  b.  66'3";  dr.  24'10";  s. 

31.6  k.;  cpl.  1,319;  a.  12  6",  12  5",  28  40mm.,  10 
20mm.;  cl.  Cleveland) 

The  second  Pasadena  (CL-65)  was  laid  down  by  the  Bethle- 
hem Steel  Co.,  Quincy,  Mass.,  6 February  1943;  launched  28 
December  1943;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  C.G.  Wopschall;  and  com- 
missioned 8 June  1944,  Capt.  Richard  B.  Tuggle  in  command. 

Commissioned  just  before  the  thrust  into  the  Marianas, 
Pasadena  completed  shakedown  and  training  during  the  sum- 
mer of  1944  and  on  25  September  got  underway  for  the  Pacific 
theater.  On  3 November  she  crossed  the  International  Date 
Line  and,  continuing  on,  joined  TF  38,  the  fast  carrier  force, 
at  Ulithi  at  mid-month.  Through  the  remainder  of  the  year 
she  participated  in  that  force’s  operations  against  Luzon  and 
Formosa  in  support  of  the  Philippine  campaign.  In  mid- 
January  1945,  as  the  assault  on  Luzon  pressed  forward,  the 
force  sailed  into  the  South  China  Sea  and  hit  Japanese  in- 
stallations and  shipping  along  the  Indo-China  coast  and  on 
Formosa.  In  February,  the  ships,  now  TF  58,  moved  against 
the  Japanese  home  islands,  then  swung  southeast  to  cover  the 
landings  on  Iwo  Jima,  during  which  Pasadena  added  her  guns 
to  the  bombardment  group  and  performed  patrol  duties. 

Replenished  at  Ulithi,  the  force,  with  Pasadena  in  the  inner 
screen,  sortied  again  in  mid-March  to  soften  the  way  for  the 
operation  “Iceberg”  assault  force  with  strikes  on  the  southern 
Japanese  home  islands  and  the  northern  Ryukyus  in  addi- 
tion to  those  against  the  main  assault  target — Okinawa.  At 
sea  for  80  days,  Pasadena,  as  flagship  for  CruDiv  17,  particip- 
ated in  the  night  bombardments  of  Minami  Daito  (28  March 
and  10  May)  and  in  the  continuous  strikes  against  other 
Japanese  positions  on  Okinawa  and  Kyushu  (1  April — 30 
May). 

After  a brief  respite  at  Ulithi  and  Leyte  in  June,  the  force 
sortied  from  Leyte  Gulf  for  its  last  strikes  against  the  enemy’s 
home  islands  in  early  July  and  from  mid-month  to  mid-August 
pounded  military  and  industrial  complexes  on  the  Tokyo 
plain,  northern  Honshu,  and  Hokkaido  in  anticipation  of 
heavy  resistance  to  what  appeared  inevitable — an  invasion 
of  Japan.  On  15  August,  however,  Japan  accepted  surrender 
terms. 

Following  the  cessation  of  Pacific  hostilities,  Pasadena 
commenced  occupation  duties.  On  23  August  she  became  flag- 
ship of  TG  35.1,  on  the  27th  she  anchored  in  Sagami  Wan, 
and  on  1 September  shifted  to  Tokyo  Bay  where  she  witnessed 
the  official  surrender  ceremony  the  next  day.  From  then  until 
mid-January  1946  she  remained  in  the  Tokyo  Bay  area  sup- 
porting the  occupation  forces.  On  19  January  she  got  under- 
way for  San  Pedro  and  an  overdue  overhaul.  Training  and 
local  operations  followed  and  in  September  she  headed 
west  again.  From  November  to  February,  1947,  she  par- 
ticipated in  division  exercises  in  Micronesia,  then,  after 
fleet  maneuvers  in  Hawaiian  waters,  returned  to  California. 
For  the  next  year  she  conducted  local  operations,  then,  dur- 
ing the  summer  of  1948,  conducted  an  NROTC  training 
cruise.  On  1 October  she  got  underway  again  for  the  Far 
East.  At  the  end  of  the  month  she  arrived  at  Tsingtao  and 
until  May,  1949,  operated  off  the  China  coast.  On  1 June  she 
returned  to  California.  During  the  summer  she  conducted 
local  exercises  and  on  12  September  departed  Long  Beach 
for  Bremerton  and  inactivation.  Decommissioned  12  January 
1950,  she  remains  at  Bremerton  as  a unit  of  the  Pacific  Re- 
serve Fleet  into  1970. 

Pasadena  earned  five  battle  stars  during  World  War  II. 
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Pascagoula 

A river  and  town  in  Jackson  County,  Miss. 

I 

(ScStr:  t.  4,000  (dw);  1.  281'6";  b.  45'2";  dr.  12'6";  s.  8.5  k; 
cpl.  59) 

Pascagoula,  was  launched  for  USSB  15  May  1918  by  Dierks- 
Blodgett  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Pascagoula,  Miss.;  acquired  by 
the  Navy  4 October  1918  and  commissioned  the  same  day. 

Assigned  to  NOTS,  Pascagoula  was  fitted  out  for  coastal 
service  and  sailed  for  Norfolk  15  October.  However,  after 
damage  to  her  steering  gear,  she  put  in  at  Key  West  for  tem- 
porary repairs.  She  arrived  Norfolk  21  October.  While  the 
ship  underwent  further  repairs  at  Norfolk  Navy  Yard  the 
Armistice  ended  World  War  I.  Pascagoula  ordered  out  of 
Navy  service  30  November  and  decommissioned  21  Decem- 
ber 1918.  Returned  to  USSB  early  in  1919,  she  was  scrapped 
in  1923. 

II 

(PCE-874:  dp.  903;  1.  184'6";  b.  33'1";  dr.  9'5";  s.  15.7  k.; 
cpl.  99;  a.  1 3",  6 40mm.;  cl.  PCE-842) 

PCE-874  was  laid  down  1 March  1943  by  Albina  Eng.  & 
Mach.  Works,  Portland,  Oreg. ; launched  11  May  1943;  and 
commissioned  31  December  1943,  Lt.  Roger  W.  Mabie, 
USNR,  in  command. 

After  shakedown  off  San  Diego,  PCE-874  transited  the 
Panama  Canal  2 March  1944  and  escorted  SS  Esso  Baytown 
to  the  port  of  Aruba,  Netherlands  West  Indies,  then  proceeded 
to  Recife,  Brazil  to  conduct  ASW  exercises  with  Brazilian 
submarines.  This  duty  was  followed  with  repeated  escort 
voyages  to  Trinidad  and  down  the  South  American  coast  to 
Bahia  and  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

PCE-874  departed  Recife  29  November  with  a merchant 
convoy  bound  for  Key  West,  Fla.,  where  she  arrived  11 
December.  She  later  transited  the  Panama  Canal  and  put 
into  Hollandia,  New  Guinea  2 March  1945.  She  spent  several 
weeks  escorting  convoys  between  Hollandia  and  Leyte  and 
on  9 April  was  assigned  defense  patrol  duties  in  the  Philip- 
pine Islands.  Sailing  from  Cebu  City,  she  supported  the  land- 
ings at  Dumaguette,  Negros  Island  26  April  and  participated 
in  a similar  operation  at  Tabluelan,  Cebu  Island  on  2 May. 
On  8 May  she  captured  two  Japanese  soldiers  in  a dugout 
canoe  and  interned  them  at  Zamboanga  City,  Mindanao. 
The  remaining  months  of  the  war  found  PCE-874  on  frequent 
patrol  of  the  Sibitu  Passage,  the  Guinan  Roadstead,  and  the 
Tawi  Tawi  Anchorage.  She  was  in  San  Pedro  Bay  when  the 
Japanese  surrender  was  announced. 

On  15  September  she  departed  Lauaak  Bay,  Samar,  on  the 
first  of  a series  of  weather  station  patrols  in  support  of  aerial 
flights  to  the  Philippine  Islands.  After  overhaul  in  the  fall 
and  winter,  she  sailed  on  4 February  1946  for  the  Marianas. 

PCE-874  arrived  Apra  Harbor,  Guam  23  February  and 
spent  the  next  five  months  on  weather  station  patrols  which 
took  her  as  far  as  Kwajalein  in  the  Marshalls.  She  departed 
Apra  26  July  and  returned  to  San  Diego  31  August.  On  16 
September  she  left  San  Diego  and,  following  a brief  stay  in 
the  Canal  Zone,  reached  New  Orleans  where  she  decommis- 
sioned 25  November.  She  was  placed  in  service  the  same  day 
as  a reserve  training  ship,  and  assigned  to  the  8th  Naval 
District. 

Alternately  based  at  New  Orleans  and  Corpus  Christi, 
Texas,  she  spent  the  remainder  of  her  career  conducting  count- 
less training  cruises,  for  reservists,  to  the  principal  ports  of 
Florida  and  Guantanamo  Bay.  PCE-874  was  named  Pascagoula 
15  February  1956.  On  30  April  1959,  Pascagoula  was  placed 
out  of  service  at  New  Orleans  and  struck  from  the  Naval  Vessel 
Register  1 May  1959.  Pascagoula  was  loaned  to  Ecuador  5 
December  1960,  under  the  Military  Assistance  Program. 
Renamed  Manabi  (E-02)  she  serves  the  Ecuadorean  Navy  into 
1970. 

Pasco 

A city  in  Washington. 

(PF-6:  dp.  1,430;  1.  303'!'';  b.  37'6";  dr.  13'8";  s.  20.3  k.; 
cpl.  190;  a.  3 3";  cl.  Tacoma;  T.  S2-S2-AQ1) 


Pasco  (PF-6)  was  laid  down  as  M.C.  hull  1424,  7 July  1943 
by  Kaiser  Cargo  Co.,  Inc.,  Richmond,  Calif.;  launched  17 
August  1943;  sponsored  by  Miss  Myrna  Olson;  and  commis- 
sioned 15  April  1944. 

After  shakedown  Pasco  reported  to  San  Francisco  25  May, 
and  continued  patrol  operations  in  the  San  Francisco-San 
Diego  area  until  reporting  to  Kodiak  to  join  the  Alaskan  Sea 
Frontier  15  October.  In  January  1945,  she  returned  to  Seattle 
and  guarded  the  northern  Pacific  coast. 

After  war-time  service,  the  ship  was  leased  to  Russia  in 
August  1945  and  continued  operations  with  that  power  until 
1950,  when  she  returned  to  the  United  States  and  went  into 
reserve.  Loaned  to  Japan  in  1953,  the  frigate  was  struck  from 
the  Naval  Vessel  Register  1 December  1961.  In  1964,  the  ship 
was  given  to  Japan  and  continues  operations  with  the  Japa- 
nese as  Kashi  into  1970. 


Pasig 


(AO-89:  dp.  7,165;  1.  516'6";  b.  68';  s.  10.25  k.;  a.  1 4";cl. 

Pasig) 

Pasig  (AO-89)  was  built  in  1917  by  Newport  News  SB  & 
DD  Co.,  Newport  News,  Va. ; served  the  Atlantic  Refining  Co., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  as  SS  J.  C.  Donnell;  acquired  by  the  Navy 
through  the  War  Shipping  Administration  22  January  1943; 
and  commissioned  the  same  day,  as  Pasig  (AO-89). 

Pasig  was  intended  for  use  as  a storage  tank  in  the  South 
Pacific  near  New  Caledonia  but  was  replaced  by  concrete 
barges.  She  decommissioned  and  was  delivered  to  WSA  25 
September  1943,  and  was  struck  from  the  Naval  Vessel  Regis- 
ter 11  October  1943. 

Returned  to  her  owner,  Pasig  reverted  to  her  original  name 
and  served  as  SS  J.C.  Donnell  until  scrapped  in  1947. 

II 

(AW-3:  dp.  22,350;  1.  523'6";  b.  68';  dr.  30'10";  s.  15  k.;  cpl. 
259;  a.  1 5",  4 40mm,  8 20mm.;  cl.  Pasig;  T.  T2-SE-A2.) 

The  second  Pasig  was  laid  down  as  Mission  San  Xavier 
(MC  hull  1826)  by  the  Marinship  Corp.,  Sausalito,  Calif., 
18  May  1944;  renamed  Pasig  (AO-91),  3 July  1944;  launched 
15  July  1944;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  John  A.  McCone;  redesig- 
nated AW-3,  on  28  August  1944;  acquired  by  the  Navy  from 
the  Maritime  Commission  21  October  1944;  and  commissioned 
11  December  1944,  Lt.  Comdr.  Clarke  M.  Williams  in  com- 
mand. 

Following  shakedown  off  California,  Pasig  sailed,  3 March 
1945,  to  begin  her  mission  of  distilling  and  supplying  fresh 
water  to  units  of  the  Allied  navies  in  the  western  Pacific. 
She  arrived  at  Ulithi  23  March  and  immediately  commenced 
supplying  water  to  landing  craft,  preparing  for  the  Okinawa 
campaign,  merchant  vessels,  and  various  harbor  craft.  With 
no  natural  water  supply  at  Ulithi,  Pasig  refilled  periodically 
from  tankers  from  the  Philippines,  or  made  trips  to  the  closest 
natural  source.  On  7 May  she  departed  for  a water  run  to 
Manus,  whence,  redirected,  she  steamed  northeast  to  Eni- 
wetok.  There  she  joined  ServDiv  102  and  continued  to  supply 
Pacific  Fleet  units,  and  bases  ashore,  with  fresh  water  until 
ordered  back  to  the  United  States  for  inactivation  in  late  1946. 

Decommissioned  in  February  1947,  she  was  berthed  at  San 
Diego  until  war  again  broke  out  in  the  Far  East.  Recommis- 
sioned 15  March  1951,  Pasig  reported  to  MSTSWestPac  at 
Yokosuka  in  April.  For  37  continuous  months  her  120,000 
gallon/day  distilling  plant  provided  fresh  water,  for  human 
and  machine  consumption,  to  units  of  the  United  Nations 
forces  operating  in  Korean  and  Japanese  waters.  In  1954,  she 
was  again  designated  for  inactivation  and,  in  May,  she  de- 
parted Yokosuka  for  the  west  coast.  Decommissioned  for  the 
last  time  15  June  1955,  she  entered  the  Pacific  Reserve  Fleet, 
where  she  remained  until  transferred  to  the  Maritime  Adminis- 
tration’s National  Defense  Reserve  Fleet,  at  Olympia,  in 
June  1960.  On  1 July  1960,  Pasig’s  name  was  struck  from  the 
Navy  List. 

Pasig  received  6 battle  stars  for  her  service  during  the 
Korean  Conflict. 
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Pasquotank 

An  Indian  word  meaning  “divided  tidal  river”;  county  in 
northeast  North  Carolina  bounded  on  one  side  by  a river  of 
the  same  name. 

(AOG-18:  dp.  2,225;  1.  220'6“;  b.  37';  dr.  13';  s.  10  k.;  cpl. 

62;  a.  1 3'',  2 40mm.;  cl.  Mettawee;  T.  Tl-M-Al) 

Pasquotank  (AOG-18)  was  laid  down  as  SS  Tongue  River, 
MC  hull  900,  on  13  August  1942  by  East  Coast  Shipyard 
Inc.,  Bayonne,  N.J. ; launched  28  November  1942;  originally 
classified  as  YOG-48,  she  was  reclassified  AOG-18,  25  March 
1943  and  named  Pasquotank  the  same  day;  acquired  by  the 
Navy  15  April  1943;  and  commissioned  26  August  1943,  Lt. 
Alford  B.  Norris  USNR  in  command. 

After  shakedown,  Pasquotank  sailed  from  New  York  Harbor, 
in  convoy,  for  Aruba,  Netherlands  West  Indies,  where  she 
loaded  fuel  oil  and  proceeded,  via  the  Panama  Canal,  to  Bora 
Bora,  Society  Islands,  in  the  South  Pacific.  She  arrived  Bora 
Bora,  3 December  1943,  and  from  there,  through  February 
1944,  she  traveled  extensively  in  the  Fiji,  New  Hebrides,  and 
Solomon  Islands,  carrying  aviation  gas  and  diesel  fuel.  She 
unloaded  fuel  for  Marine  air  groups  at  perimeter  strips  in  the 
Torokina  area  during  March,  while  they  were  under  siege  by 
the  Japanese.  In  May  she  set  up  a shuttle  service  for  the  Air 
Force  which  was  conducting  raids  against  Truk,  Rabaul,  and 
Kavieng  from  Green  and  Treasury  Islands. 

Through  July  she  operated  in  the  New  Guinea  area,  and  in 
August  began  a seven  month  stint  as  station  tanker  at  Seead- 
ler  Harbor  in  the  Admiralties,  servicing  escort  carriers  and 
cruisers.  Pasquotank  was  detached  from  this  assignment  20 
March  1945  and  sailed  for  Leyte. 

At  Leyte,  she  operated  from  San  Pedro  Bay  into  August, 
servicing  small  craft,  and  was  at  Manus  on  V-J  Day.  During 
September  she  fueled  transports  in  Hollandia  Bay,  and  re- 
turned to  San  Pedro  Bay  for  shuttle  service  into  November. 

She  then  returned  to  San  Francisco  in  late  December,  and 
decommissioned  27  March  1946. 

Pasquotank  was  struck  from  the  Naval  Vessel  Register  21 
May  1946,  transferred  to  the  Maritime  Commission  1 July 
1946  and  served  as  SS  Tongue  River  until  scrapped  in  1964. 

Passaconaway 

An  Indian  chief  of  the  region  about  Pennacook  on  the  Merri- 
mac  River  as  early  as  1632.  “The  most  noted  powwow  and 
sorcerer  of  all  the  country”  according  to  the  chronicler  Hub- 
bard. He  formally  submitted  to  the  English  in  1644,  and  died 
at  a very  advanced  age.  Also  Mount  Passaconaway  in  New 
Hampshire,  named  for  the  sachem  of  the  Merrimack  tribe  of 
Indians,  of  Algonquian  Stock.  The  first  ship  was  named  for 
the  place  and  the  second  ship  for  the  person. 

I 

(Mon:  dp.  5,660;  1.  354'5'';  b.  56'8'';  dr.  17';  dph.  18'10"; 
s.  10  k.;  a.  4 14''  D.sb. ; cl.  Kalamazoo) 

Passaconaway  started  building  at  the  Portsmouth  Navy 
Yard,  Kittery,  Maine,  in  November  1863.  Her  construction, 
and  that  of  three  sister  ships,  proceeded  slowly  during  the 
Civil  War,  and  she  was  neither  launched  nor  completed.  Her 
name  was  changed  to  Thunderer  15  June  1869,  and  again  to 
Massachusetts  10  August  1869.  Due  to  deteriorating  timbers, 
she  was  condemmed  under  Act  of  Congress  5 August  1882, 
and  broken  up  on  the  stocks  in  1884. 

II 

(AN-86;  dp.  785;  1.  168'8'';  b.  33'10'',  dr.  lO'lO'';  sp.  12.3  k.; 
cpl.  46;  a.  1 3",  3 20mm.,  cl.  Cohoes.) 

The  second  Passaconaway  (AN-86),  authorized  as  YN-111, 
was  laid  down  15  April  1944  by  Marine  Iron  and  Shipbuilding 
Co.,  Duluth,  Minn.;  launched  30  June  1944;  sponsored  by 
Miss  Elizabeth  Jayne  Hughes;  commissioned  27  April  1945. 

Following  shakedown,  Passaconaway  transited  the  Panama 
Canal  and  served  with  ServRon  4 during  the  later  stages 
of  World  War  II.  She  tended  anti-submarine  nets  in  the 
Admiralty  Islands  during  the  summer  of  1945,  then  for  the 


next  12  months  was  engaged  throughout  the  Western  Pacific 
in  other  operations  common  to  her  type.  She  laid  channel 
buoys  in  the  Caroline  Islands,  conducted  salvage  operations 
and  set  mooring  buoys  in  the  Marianas,  and  assisted  other 
ships  in  supplying  Marcus  Island  and  Iwo  Jima.  Following  a 
brush  with  a typhoon  in  the  spring  of  1946,  she  was  ordered 
to  Pearl  Harbor  for  repairs  after  which  she  returned  to  San 
Diego  where  she  decommissioned  in  December.  Passaconaway 
was  transferred  to  the  Maritime  Administration  in  October 
1962.  Since  that  time  and  into  1970  she  has  remained  a unit 
of  the  National  Defense  Reserve  Fleet  laid  up  at  Suisun  Bay, 
California. 

Passaic 

A city  and  a county  in  New  Jersey. 

I 

(Mon:  t.  844;  1.  200';  b.  46';  dph.  12'6”;  dr.  10'6“;  s.  7 k.; 
a.  1 15”  D.  sb. ; 1 11”  D.  sb. ; cl.  Passaic) 

The  first  Passaic,  a single  turreted,  coastal  monitor,  built 
by  Continental  Iron  Works,  Greenport,  N.Y.,  under  sub- 
contract from  John  Ericsson,  was  launched  30  August  1862; 
and  commissioned  25  November  1862,  Capt.  Percival  Drayton 
in  command. 

Two  days  later  the  new  monitor  departed  New  York  and 
joined  the  North  Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron  at  Hampton 
Roads  on  the  29th  but  was  immediately  sent  to  the  Washing- 
ton Navy  Yard  for  repairs.  There  President  Lincoln  visited 
the  ship  with  members  of  his  cabinet  6 December.  After  re- 
turning to  Hampton  Roads  on  the  26th,  Passaic,  towed  by 
State  of  Georgia,  got  underway  three  days  later  with  Monitor, 
towed  by  Rhode  Island,  heading  for  Beaufort,  N.C.  Encoun- 
tering bad  weather  off  Cape  Hatteras,  N.C.,  she  leaked  badly 
and  was  forced  to  work  her  pumps  and  throw  all  shot  over- 
board to  remain  afloat,  but  she  reached  Beaufort  on  New 
Year’s  Day  1863.  Monitor  foundered  during  the  storm. 

Anchoring  off  Port  Royal,  S.C.,  on  21  January,  she  proc- 
eeded to  Wassau  Sound.  On  23  February  with  Marblehead, 
Passaic  captured  schooner  Glide  laden  with  cotton.  With  her 
sister  monitors,  Passaic  attacked  Fort  McAllister  to  test  her 
fighting  capabilities  in  action.  On  7 April,  she  took  part  in 
Rear  Admiral  DuPont’s  attack  on  Charleston.  Severely 
battered  during  the  engagement,  she  returned  to  New  York 
and  decommissioned  for  repairs  12  May. 

Recommissioned  19  July,  Passaic  arrrived  off  Morris  Island 
in  Charleston  Harbor  on  the  25th,  and  took  part  in  all  opera- 
tions against  that  place.  Rear  Admiral  Dahlgren  used  her  as 
his  flagship  during  the  attack  on  Fort  Moultrie,  and  she  as- 
sisted in  rescuing  Lehigh  when  that  monitor  ran  aground 
under  the  fire  of  Fort  Moultrie. 

On  16  June  1865,  Passaic  decommissioned  at  the  Philadelphia 
Navy  Yard  and  was  laid  up  there  from  1866  to  1874.  Repaired 
during  the  following  year,  she  recommissioned  in  Hampton 
Roads,  24  November  1876.  From  1878  to  1882  she  served  as 
Receiving  Ship  at  Washington,  D.C.  From  1883  to  1892  she 
was  stationed  at  the  Naval  Academy,  Annapolis,  and  from 
1893  to  1894  at  the  Navy  Yard,  Boston,  Mass.  During  1895 
and  1896  she  was  loaned  to  the  Massachusetts  Naval  Militia 
and  during  the  next  two  years  to  the  Naval  Militia  at  Bruns- 
wick, Ga. 

On  16  May  1898  Passaic  again  recommissioned,  was  assigned 
to  the  Naval  Auxiliary  Force  and  sent  to  Key  West  and 
Pensacola.  She  decommissioned  at  the  Navy  Yard,  Pensacola, 
Fla.,  11  September  1898  and  was  sold  to  Frank  Samuels  1() 
October  1899. 


Pontiac  (q.v.)  was  renamed  Passaic  11  April  1918. 

II 

(AN-87:  dp.  775;  1.  168'6”;  b.  31'10”;  dr.  lO'lO”;  s.  12.3  k.; 
cpl.  46;  a.  1 3”;  cl.  Cohoes) 

The  second  Passaic  (AN-87)  was  originally  authorized  as 
YN-113;  redesignated  AN-87  on  17  January  1944;  laid  down 
at  Leathen  & Smith  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Sturgeon  Bay,  Wise. 
25  April  1944;  launched  29  June  1944;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Sam 
H.  North;  and  commissioned  6 March  1945. 
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During  the  final  months  of  World  War  II,  Passaic  was  as- 
signed to  the  Pacific  Fleet  and  rendered  valuable  supporting 
action,  maintaining  and  recovering  antisubmarine  nets  in 
Pacific  waters.  After  war-time  service,  Passaic  remained  at 
Pearl  Harbor  until  1947,  when  she  reported  to  San  Diego. 
Decommissioning  in  March,  she  remained  in  reserve  there 
until  July  1963.  She  was  then  transferred  to  the  Maritime 
Administration,  and  laid  up  at  Suisun  Bay  where  she  remains 
a unit  of  the  National  Defense  Reserve  Fleet  into  1970.  . 

Passumpsic 

An  Indian  word  meaning  “clear  running  water,”  designat- 
ing a river  in  Vermont. 

(AO-107:  dp.  7,423;  1.  553';  b.  75';  dr.  32';  s.  18.3  k.;  cpl.  304; 
a.  1 5'',  4 3'',  8 40mm.;  cl.  Mispillion;  T.  T3-S2-A3) 

Passumpsic  (AO-107)  was  laid  down  8 March  1945  as  M.C. 
Hull  2703  by  Sun  Shipbuilding  and  Drydock  Co.,  Chester, 
Pa.;  launched  31  October;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  M.F.  Draemel, 
wife  of  Rear  Admiral  Milo  F.  Draemel,  then  Commandant  of 
the  4th  Naval  District;  and  commissioned  1 April  1946, 
Capt.  C.M.  Ryan  in  command. 

After  a Caribbean  shakedown,  Passumpsic  operated  out  of 
Long  Beach,  Calif,  under  the  control  of  Commander,  Service 
Force  Pacific  servicing  Pacific  Fleet  units  while  attached  to 
Service  Squadrons  1 and  3. 

Passumpsic  has  called  at  Japan,  Taiwan,  Korea,  Southeast 
Asia,  Hong  Kong,  North  Borneo,  the  Fiji  Islands,  Australia, 
Arabia,  and  Ceylon.  She  has  also  visited  the  Philippines, 
Midway,  Oahu,  and  islands  in  the  Marshall  and  Mariana 
groups. 

From  June  1950  through  February  1954,  Passumpsic 
spent  34  of  44  months  outside  of  the  U.  S.  Though  not  subjected 
to  hostile  fire  during  the  Korean  War,  she  received  9 of  10 
battle  stars  awarded  to  U.S.  ships  during  that  conflict. 

Passumpsic’s  assignments  since  Korea  have  entailed  annual 
WestPac  deployments.  Upon  return  from  deployment  in 
April  1964,  Passumpsic  underwent  an  INSURV  Board  In- 
spection at  Long  Beach  Naval  Shipyard  in  preparation  for 
“Jumboization,”  a project  of  modernization  and  renovation 
for  AO-22  class  fleet  oilers.  She  steamed  12  October  for  the 
American  Shipbuilding  Co.  yard  at  Lorain,  Ohio,  where  the 
conversion  was  to  take  place.  At  Boston  Naval  Shipyard  a 
Supply  Overhaul  Assistance  Program  (SOAP)  was  set  up  to 
sort,  identify,  and  repackage  the  ship’s  stock  of  repair  parts 
and  to  receive,  sort,  and  stow  the  repair  parts  supplied  by  the 
contractor  and  the  Navy  in  conjunction  with  the  conversion 
programs.  After  passage  through  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway, 
Passumpsic  was  placed  “in  commission,  in  reserve”  26  Novem- 
ber and  most  of  her  crew  detached,  leaving  a nucleus  party  of 
28  men  and  4 officers.  The  ship  was  then  turned  over  to  the 
American  Shipbuilding  Co. 

The  conversion  involved  transferring  her  existing  midships 
superstructure  to  a newly  constructed  tank  section.  The 
original  hull  was  cut  and  the  bow  and  stern  sections  were  added 
to  the  new  tank  section.  Conversion  modifidations  increased 
Passumpsic’s  length  by  91  feet,  her  full  load  displacement  from 
25,500  to  34,350  tons,  and  her  maximum  draft  from  32  to  36 
feet. 

Passumpsic  departed  Lorain  22  November  1965  with  a 
merchant  marine  master  and  civilian  crew.  She  arrived  at  the 
Boston  Army  Base  piers.  South  Boston,  1 December. 

Accepted  by  the  Navy  at  Boston  10  January  1966,  Pas- 
sumpsic fitted  out  at  Boston  Naval  Shipyard  throughout 
February  and  into  March,  departing  5 March  for  Norfolk, 
Va.  for  POL  loading  and  degaussing  inspection. 

Passumpsic  steamed  11  March  for  her  homeport  of  Long 
Beach,  Calif.,  arriving  6 April.  Final  Navy  acceptance  came 
24  August  and  designation  as  ready  unit  under  CTG  13.1  on 
1 September. 

She  steamed  22  September  and  arrived  Subic  Bay,  P.I.  15 
October.  From  Subic  the  oiler  steamed  on  replenishment  opera- 
tions off  the  coasts  of  North  and  South  Vietnam.  She  continued 
to  service  WestPac  units  until  May  1967,  when  she  returned 
to  her  homeport. 

November  of  both  1967  and  1968  witnessed  Passumpsic’s 
departure  for  WestPac.  Both  deployments  covered  a time  span 
of  seven  months,  and  during  both  the  oiler  operated  from 


Subic  Bay  to  the  Vietnam  combat  zone,  making  the  tradi- 
tional port  visits  between  unrep  assignments.  She  returned  to 
Long  Beach  27  June  1969  for  yard  availability,  local  training 
operations,  and  preparations  for  her  next  WestPac  deployment. 

Passumpsic  received  nine  battle  stars  for  Korean  War 
service. 

Pastures 

A former  name  retained. 

(AF-16;  dp.  12,650;  1.  486'6";  b.  55';  dr.  14'6'';  s.  15.5  k.; 
a.  4 5",  2 1-pdrs.) 

Pastores  was  built  by  Workman  Clark,  Ltd.,  Belfast,  Ire- 
land in  1913;  acquired  by  the  Navy  from  United  Fruit  Com- 
pany 1 May  1918;  and  commissioned  6 May  1918. 

Pastores  was  one  of  innumerable  merchant  ships  chartered 
by  the  Navy  during  World  War  I to  transport  U.S.  forces  to 
Europe,  through  submarine  infested  waters.  Pastores  began 
this  service  in  the  closing  months  of  1917,  and  she  encountered 
several  submarines  during  her  early  Naval  service. 

Departing  New  York  in  convoy  20  December  1917,  she 
was  900  miles  off  the  coast  of  France  in  January  1918,  when  a 
submarine  appeared  astern.  President  Grant,  one  of  the  ships 
of  the  convoy,  fired  1 shot  at  the  sub,  which  was  not  seen 
again.  On  9 January,  after  the  convoy  had  been  joined  by 
destroyer  escort  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  a submarine  attacked; 
the  convoy  fired  15  shots  at  the  boat,  not  seen  again.  U-boats 
were  having  their  hey-day  against  merchant  shipping.  Pastores 
sighted  submarines  again  during  convoy  crossings  in  August 
and  September. 

After  war’s  end,  Pastores  transported  troops  back  to  the 
United  States.  She  decommissioned  and  was  returned  to  the 
United  Fruit  Co.  8 October  1919  and  served  on  the  West 
Indies’ — Central  American  run  until  20  December  1941,  when 
acquired  by  W.S.A.,  from  whom  the  Navy  again  chartered  her. 
On  23  January  1942  the  Navy  reacquired  her  on  bare-boat 
charter;  she  recommissioned  13  February  1942  as  AF-16,  Capt. 
C.  L.  Andrews  in  command.  Serving  as  a provision  store 
ship,  Pastores  carried  food  and  war  material  for  the  Allies. 
Serving  under  ComService  Force  Atlantic  in  1942,  Pastores 
proceeded  into  the  sub-infested  Caribbean.  On  16  June 
she  picked  up  36  survivors  of  SS  Arkansas,  victim  of  a sub 
pack.  Later  in  the  month,  she  stopped  Italian  tankers  Areola 
and  Taigeter  but,  after  investigation,  let  them  pass.  Pastores 
supplied  forces  on  Trinidad,  Cuba,  Bermuda,  and  other 
Caribbean  islands  with  fresh  food  and  returned  to  the  United 
States  with  full  cargoes  of  sugar.  Pastores  continued  this 
duty  until  transiting  the  Panama  Canal  in  November  1943 
to  join  the  war  against  Japan. 

Operating  from  San  Francisco  and  Pearl  Harbor  in  1944, 
the  ship  discharged  her  chilled  and  frozen  cargo  to  the  fighting 
fleet  and  shore  bases  in  the  Ellice,  Gilbert,  Marshall,  and 
New  Hebrides  Islands.  Stopping  at  Espiritu  Santo,  Milne 
Bay,  Finschhafen,  and  Biak  with  fresh  holiday  provisions  from 
San  Francisco  in  early  October,  she  finished  unloading  her 
cargo  at  San  Pedro  Bay,  Leyte.  The  first  “reefer”  at  Leyte 
Gulf  after  the  invasion,  she  arrived  before  receiving  facilities 
were  ready  on  the  beach  and  thus  dodged  Japanese  aircraft 
until  able  to  unload. 

From  San  Pedro  Bay,  she  proceeded  to  the  Admiralties 
and  New  Zealand.  For  almost  a year,  she  carried  food  supplies 
to  New  Guinea  ports,  the  Philippines,  Palaus,  Admiralties, 
Solomons,  and  Russell  Islands.  With  the  end  of  war  in  sight, 
she  headed  for  Pearl  Harbor,  where  she  received  word  of  the 
victory.  In  October  she  departed  San  Francisco  with  fresh 
holiday  food  for  forces  on  Leyte. 

Returning  to  San  Francisco,  Pastores  decommissioned  14 
March  1946  and  was  transferred  to  W.S.A.  She  was  struck 
from  the  Naval  Vessel  Register  28  March  1946  and  was  sold 
to  Walter  W.  Johnson  Co.  for  scrapping  19  December  1946. 

Pat  Caharty 

A former  name  retained. 

(Tr:  dp.  443;  1.  127';  b.  21'6”;  dr.  14'  4'';  s.  9.5  k.;  cl.  Strath) 

Pat  Caharty,  a British  trawler,  was  acquired  by  the  US 
Navy  on  lease  from  the  Admiralty,  26  May  1919,  at  Falmouth 
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England.  From  England,  she  sailed  north  to  Kirkwall,  Scot- 
land, whence  she  served  with  American  minesweepers  clearing 
the  North  Sea  of  the  more  than  56,000  mines  laid  down  by 
American  vessels  between  the  Orkney  Islands  and  the  coast 
of  Norway.  Lacking  protective  electrical  devices,  she,  with 
others  of  her  class,  was  assigned  to  follow  the  initial  sweeps 
of  the  4th  sweeping  operation.  But,  even  sweeping  astern  of 
the  other  vessels  proved  too  much  for  a ship  of  her  design. 
Her  hull  was  unable  to  withstand  the  shock  of  exploding  mines, 
more  of  which  were  left  for  follow  up  sweeps  than  had  been 
estimated.  Preparations  for  her  return  to  Admiralty  custody 
began  in  mid-July  at  Kirkwall  and  were  completed  with  her 
transfer  to  the  Royal  Navy,  at  Brightlingsea,  England,  16 
August  1919. 

Patapsco 

A river  in  Maryland  rising  in  Carroll  County  and  emptying 
into  Chesapeake  Bay. 

I 

(Sip:  t.  380;  1.  87'(keel);  b.  29';  dph.  12'  or  13';  cpl.  180;  a. 

20  guns) 

The  first  Patapsco  was  launched  as  Chesapeake  20  June 
1799  by  Capt.  De  Rochbruns,  and  renamed  Patapsco  between 
10  October  and  14  November.  Commanded  by  Capt.  Henry 
Geddes,  she  escorted  brig  Acteon  to  New  Orleans,  carrying 
General  James  Wilkenson  and  his  staff  to  that  port.  She  then 
cruised  in  the  West  Indies,  protecting  American  shipping  from 
French  cruisers  and  privateers.  Operating  in  Commodore 
Silas  Talbot’s  squadron,  she  captured  schooner  Cecilia  after 
a five-hour  chase  28  May  1800.  On  7 August  she  captured 
French  letter  of  marque  Dorade.  In  the  autumn  she  also 
engaged  Louisa  Bridge  but  the  schooner  escaped.  She  aided 
Merrimack  and  a British  frigate  in  capturing  Curasao  after  the 
French  had  taken  it  from  the  Netherlands,  before  returning  to 
Philadelphia  in  December.  She  was  sold  there  in  June  1801. 

II 

(Sch:  a.  1 gun) 

A schooner  named  Patapsco  appeared  on  the  Navy  List 
in  1806,  but  no  other  facts  concerning  her  service  have  been 
found. 

III 

(Sch:  1.  101':  b.  25';  dph  11'5") 

The  third  Patapsco,  a privateer  bottled  up  in  Chesapeake 
Bay  by  British  blockaders  during  the  War  of  1812,  was  hired 
by  the  Navy  for  service  as  a lookout  in  the  lower  bay  to  warn 
of  British  raids  and  to  discourage  attacks  against  American 
shipping  in  the  Bay. 

IV 

(Mon:  dp.  1,875;  1.  241';  b.  46';  dph.  II'IO";  dr.  ll'l";  s. 

6 k. ; cpl.  105;  a.  1 15"  D.sb.,  1 150-pdr.  P.r.) 

The  fourth  Patapsco,  an  ironclad  monitor,  was  built  by 
Harlan  & Hollingsworth,  Wilmington,  Del.;  launched  27 
September  1862;  and  commissioned  2 January  1863,  Comdr. 
Daniel  Ammen  in  command. 

Assigned  to  the  North  Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron, 
Patapsco  participated  in  an  attack  on  Fort  McAllister  at 
Savannah  3 March  1863.  Moving  to  the  North  Edisto  River 
in  April,  she  sailed  for  Charleston  on  the  5th  to  participate 
in  the  assualt  on  that  city’s  defenses.  Under  almost  continuous 
fire  during  the  remainder  of  April  and  in  July  and  August, 
she  continued  to  operate  against  the  forts  in  Charleston  Har- 
bor, and  on  8-9  September  she  supported  the  storming  of 
Fort  Sumter.  Through  the  fall  of  1863  and  1864,  she  remained 
off  that  South  Carolina  city,  engaged  in  the  general  attacks 
on  the  harbor’s  defenses. 

On  the  evening  of  15  January  1865,  however,  while  covering 
picket  boats  dragging  for  torpedoes  (mines),  Patapsco  hit  a 
torpedo  and  sank  in  less  than  a minute,  taking  62  of  her  crew 
with  her. 


V 

(AT-10:  dp.  917  (f.);  1.  157'1";  b.  30'6";  dr.  15'  6";  s.  12  k.; 
a.  2 3-pdr. ; cl.  Patapsco) 

The  fifth  Patapsco  (AT-10)  was  laid  down  at  the  Portsmouth, 
N.H.,  Navy  Yard,  12  May  1907;  launched  29  June  1908; 
placed  in  partial  commission  28  July  1909  for  transit  to  Boston 
for  completion;  and  commissioned  in  full,  at  Boston,  1 July 
1911. 

Prior  to  the  outbeak  of  World  War  I,  Pataspsco  operated 
off  the  eastern  seaboard  as  a tender  for  the  Atlantic  Fleet. 
Then,  for  the  first  months  of  the  war,  she  served  with  Mine 
Squadron  1 as  nets  were  planted  and  mine  experiments  car- 
ried out.  In  November  1917,  as  plans  for  a mine  barrage 
across  the  North  Sea  necessitated  a drastic  increase  in  trained 
mine  personnel,  a training  camp  was  established  at  Newport, 
R.I.,  and  Patapsco  included  seamanship  training  duties  in 
her  schedule. 

In  early  spring,  1918,  new  ships  were  added  as  the  squadron 
prepared  for  overseas  deployment.  Patapsco,  with  Patuxent, 
sailed  early  to  escort  submarine  chasers  to  Brest,  whence  they 
steamed  to  Naval  Base  18,  Inverness,  Scotland,  arriving  24 
June.  For  the  remainder  of  the  war  she  remained  in  the  area, 
inspecting  mine  fields  and  keeping  up  communications  be- 
tween mine  bases. 

Following  the  Armistice,  Patapsco,  again  with  Patuxent, 
conducted  experiments  to  develop  the  gear  and  techniques  to 
sweep  the  North  Sea  Mine  Barrage.  In  December,  she  ac- 
companied wooden  vessels  to  the  barrage  to  determine  the 
effectiveness  of  the  remaining  mines,  and  found  most  still 
“live”. 

Experimental  activities  and  tender  duties  continued  through 
the  winter  months  and  in  March,  1919,  Patapsco  and  Patuxent 
tested  “electrical  protective  devices”  to  render  mine  exploders 
ineffective.  On  the  22nd  she  arrived  off  the  mined  area,  which 
stretched  between  the  Orkney  Island  and  the  Norwegian 
coast.  By  afternoon  the  device’s  efficacy  had  been  proven, 
but  other  problems  were  discovered.  Among  them  the  danger 
of  countermined  mines. 

On  the  last  sweep  of  the  day  Patapsco  exploded  an  upper 
level  mine.  Two  lower  level  mines  were  detonated  by  the  first; 
one  directly  beneath  Patuxent.  Damage  to  the  latter  was  re- 
paired quickly  and  both  vessels  soon  returned  to  the  Barrage 
for  experiments  to  minimize  the  danger  of  countermining. 

In  April  the  base  of  operations  was  moved  to  Kirkwall. 
At  the  end  of  the  month  minesweeping  operations  began.  On 
9 July,  during  the  fourth  operation,  Patapsco  fell  victim  to 
the  danger  she  had  worked  against.  Three  low  level  mines, 
countermined,  exploded  beneath  her.  Luckily,  and  unlike 
six  other  vessels  mined  that  day,  the  tug’s  damage  was  minimal. 

Patapsco  continued  operations  with  the  North  Sea  Mine- 
sweeping Detachment  until  25  November,  then  after  avail- 
ability in  England,  sailed  for  the  United  States.  In  January, 
1920,  she  reported  to  the  1st  Naval  District,  at  Boston,  for 
a two  and  a half  year  tour.  Thence,  in  July  1922,  she  sailed 
south  to  San  Domingo  where  she  remained  as  tender  until 
the  summer  of  1924.  Returning  to  the  east  coast,  she  entered 
the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard  for  inactivation,  decommissioning 
16  January  1925.  She  remained  in  reserve  at  Norfolk  until 
struck  from  the  Navy  List  4 March  1936.  Her  hull  was  sold 
for  scrapping,  18  June  1936,  to  the  Boston  Iron  and  Metal 
Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VI 

(AOG-1:  dp.  4,142  (f.);  1.  310'9";  b.  48'6";  dr.  15'8";  s.  14 
k.;  cpl.  149;  a.  4 3";  cl.  Patapsco) 

The  sixth  Patapsco  (AOG-1)  was  laid  down  25  May  1942  by 
the  Seattle-Tacoma  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.;  launched 
18  August  1942;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  W.  S.  Zane;  and  com- 
missioned 4 February  1943,  Lt.  A.  J.  Church  in  command. 

Less  than  three  weeks  after  commissioning,  Patapsco  de- 
parted San  Francisco  in  convoy  for  Pearl  Harbor.  From  there, 
on  27  March,  she  steamed  southwest  to  New  Caledonia,  whence 
she  transported  gasoline  and  other  petroleum  products  to 
ships  and  bases  in  the  Solomons  and  New  Hebrides  until 
November  1944.  In  December,  after  availability  at  Auckland, 
N.Z.,  she  returned  to  the  Solomons,  remaining  until  12  May 
1945,  when  she  departed  Guadalcanal  for  the  Western  Caro- 
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lines.  Based  on  Ulithi  from  19  May  until  the  end  of  the  war, 
she  shuttled  POL  products  to  the  Palaus,  and,  once,  to  Saipan. 
After  the  war,  she  continued  her  Ulithi-Palau  runs,  then,  in 
November,  shifted  her  base  to  Guam  whence  she  distributed 
fuel  and  light  freight  and  carried  passengers  amongst  the 
Marianas. 

On  19  February  1946,  she  sailed  east,  and,  after  stopping  at 
San  Francisco,  transited  the  Panama  Canal  and  arrived  at 
New  Orleans  for  inactivation  3 May.  Decommissioning  29 
May  1946,  she  was  later  assigned  to  the  Texas  Group,  Atlan- 
tic Researve  Fleet  and  berthed  at  Orange,  Tex. 

Following  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  Korea,  Patapsco 
was  reactivated.  She  recommissioned  19  October  1950  and, 
after  overhaul  at  Norfolk,  got  underway  for  the  Pacific  3 
March  1951.  Arriving  at  Pearl  Harbor  9 April,  she  conducted 
fuel  runs  to  Midway  until  23  February  1952.  Then,  after  a 
run  to  the  Marshalls,  the  tanker  sailed  for  Japan,  arriving  25 
April.  Four  days  later  she  was  under  way  to  fuel  vessels  off 
the  coast  of  the  embattled  Korean  Peninsula  and  on  her  re- 
turn took  up  station  tanker  duties  at  Sasebo.  In  late  October, 
she  shifted  to  Yokosuka,  whence  she  sailed,  7 November, 
for  Pearl  Harbor. 

With  the  new  year,  1953,  Patapsco  resumed  gasoline  shuttle 
service  to  Midway  and  the  Marshalls.  On  6 August  she  sailed 
west  again,  this  time  to  the  Philippines,  whence  she  carried 
aviation  gasoline  to  Saigon,  returning  to  Pearl  Harbor  7 
December.  Until  1955,  Patapsco  served  in  Hawaiian  waters 
with  infrequent  cruises  to  Midway,  the  Marshalls,  the  Aleu- 
tians, and  the  west  coast.  On  2 March  1955,  she  departed 
Pearl  Harbor  for  Astoria,  Ore.,  and  inactivation.  Decommis- 
sioning 29  June  1955,  she  was  assigned  to  the  Columbia  River 
Group,  Pacific  Reserve  Fleet  until  1 July  1960  when  she  was 
struck  from  the  Navy  List  and  transferred  to  the  Maritime 
Administration’s  National  Defense  Reserve  Fleet. 

Reinstated  on  the  Navy  List  in  the  fall  of  1965  and  recom- 
missioned a third  time  18  June  1966,  Patapsco  was  again  as- 
signed to  the  Pacific  Fleet  and  homeported  at  Pearl  Harbor. 
She  completed  refresher  training  in  early  September  and  on 
the  26th  got  underway  for  Subic  Bay,  P.I.,  with  jet  fuel, 
aviation  gasoline,  and  motor  gasoline.  Arriving  15  October, 
she  soon  departed  to  deliver,  once  again,  vital  POL  supplies 
to  a combat  zone.  Until  mid-February  1967,  with  interrup- 
tions for  R&R  at  Hong  Kong  and  availability  at  Subic,  she 
operated  off  Viet  Nam  under  ComNavSupAct,  Da  Nang, 
Hue,  and  Cua  Viet. 

She  steamed  back  to  Pearl  Harbor,  arriving  16  March. 
Upkeep,  availability,  and  training  and  operational  exercises 
followed  and  on  20  September  she  got  underway  for  Guam, 
Subic  Bay,  and  another  tour  off  Viet  Nam.  Completing  that 
tour  25  April  1968,  she  remained  in  the  Hawaiian  area  until 
11  November,  when  she  again  headed  west  for  duty  off  Viet 
Nam.  In  1969  she  has  conducted  POL  support  operations  at 
Da  Nang  and  Cua  Viet. 

Patapsco  received  one  battle  star  for  her  World  War  II 
service  and  another  for  Korean  service. 

Patchogue 

The  first  Patchoque  retained  her  former  name;  the  second 
was  named,  by  the  Navy,  for  a village  in  New  York. 

I 

(YFB-1227:  t.  135;  1.  99'9";  b.  23'3"';  dr.  3';  s.  11  k.) 

Patchogue  (YFB-1227),  a wooden  hull  ferry  built  by  Robert 
Jacob  City  Island,  N.Y.,  in  1912,  was  purchased  by  the  Navy 
from  the  Boston,  Nahant  and  Pines  S.S.  Co.;  delivered  29 
September  1917;  and  placed  in  service  at  New  London,  Conn. 

Assigned  to  the  3rd  Naval  District,  Patchogue  operated  as  a 
ferry  at  the  New  London  Submarine  Base  until  transferred 
to  the  4th  Naval  District  in  June  1921.  Placed  out  of  service 
the  following  year,  she  was  sold,  16  June  1922,  to  Charles 
Carr,  Keansburg,  N.J. 

II 

(PC-586:  dp.  320;  1.  1737";  b.  23';  dr.  6'6";  s.  20  k.;  cpl.  46; 
a.  1 3",  1 40mm.,  2 20mm.;  cl.  PC-461) 

The  second  Patchogue  (PC-586),  a submarine  chaser,  was 
laid  down  29  May  1942  by  Defoe  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Bay  City, 


Mich.;  launched  as  PC-586  on  15  July;  and  commissioned  5 
October. 

After  sea  trials  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  PC-586  transited 
the  Panama  Canal  and  served  as  an  escort  craft  along  the  west 
coast  of  the  United  States.  Her  coastal  operations  were  ulti- 
mately extended  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  during  the 
period  1 August  through  31  December  she  was  assigned  to 
Commander,  Hawaiian  Sea  Frontier,  for  duty.  During  this 
time  she  rendered  valuable  service  as  a training  craft  in  the 
area  of  Pearl  Harbor.  She  likewise  performed  patrol  and  con- 
voy escort  missions  in  Hawaiian  waters. 

A convoy  escort  mission  took  PC-586  to  Saipan  23  July 
1944.  With  the  end  of  hostilities,  the  submarine  chaser  con- 
tinued to  bolster  Fleet  readiness  by  briefly  serving  in  a train- 
ing capacity  out  of  Pearl  Harbor,  and  then  along  the  east 
coast  at  both  Charleston,  S.C.  and  Coco  Solo,  Canal  Zone. 

PC-586  decommissioned  and  went  into  reserve  at  Norfolk, 
Va.  in  January  1950.  She  was  named  Patchogue  15  February 
1956.  She  was  struck  from  the  Navy  List  1 April  1959  and 
shortly  thereafter  sold  to  Potomac  Shipwrecking  Co. 

Patchogue  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II  service. 

Pathfinder 

One  who  discovers  a new  route  through  untraversed  regions. 

(AGS-1:  dp.  2,175;  1.  229'4";  b.  39';  dr.  16';  s.  14  k.;  cpl.  158; 
a.  2 3",  2 dct.,  2 dcp. ; cl.  Pathfinder). 

Pathfinder  (AGS-1),  a survey  vessel  built  in  1929  by  the 
Lake  Washington  Shipyard,  Houghton,  Wash,  for  the  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey;  acquired  by  the  Navy  and  commis- 
sioned 31  August  1942,  Capt.  Bascom  H.  Thomas,  USNR,  in 
command. 

A sea-going  arm  of  the  U.S.  Navy’s  Hydrographic  Office, 
Pathfinder  spent  the  war  years  paving  the  way  for  amphibious 
invasion. 

After  shakedown  in  the  Puget  Sound  area  of  Washington 
and  a stop  at  San  Francisco,  Pathfinder  got  under  way  10 
November  1942  and  proceeded  via  Pearl  Harbor  and  Palmyra 
to  the  Ellice  Islands  arriving  Funa  Futi  26  December. 

For  nearly  two  years  Pathfinder  operated  along  the  danger- 
ous New  Guinea-New  Britain-Solomon  Islands  arc  as  allied 
land-air-sea  forces  fought  to  break  the  Japanese  grip  on 
the  area.  An  isolated  reef,  an  uncharted  harbor,  a lonely 
stretch  of  enemy  held  coastline — each  presented  a different 
problem.  At  Bougainville,  Treasury  Island,  Green  Island, 
Emirau  and  Guam,  advance  Pathfinder  parties  were  sent  ashore 
under  the  noses  of  the  Japanese  to  work  in  close  cooperation 
with  Allied  amphibious  elements  in  laying  out  harbor  charts 
or  surveying  inland  channels. 

During  most  of  1943,  the  ship  operated  in  the  Solomons 
and  neighboring  groups;  the  Russells,  Admiralties,  Loyalties, 
and  New  Caledonia.  Pathfinder,  although  nominally  a non- 
combatant,  experienced  some  fifty  bombing  raids  while  work- 
ing close  to  the  front  lines.  She  showed  that  she  could  retaliate 
at  Guadalcanal  7 April  1943  when  her  anti-aircraft  gunners 
bagged  two  Japanese  planes. 

At  the  end  of  September  1944,  after  some  three  months  of 
scientific  probing  around  New  Guinea,  Pathfinder  departed  for 
Espiritu  Santo,  with  written  commendations  from  Admirals 
Nimitz,  Kinkaid,  and  Halsey.  She  reached  Pearl  Harbor  11 
October  and  Alameda,  Calif.  21  October. 

The  proud  veteran  headed  back  toward  the  war  zone  18 
December  1944.  By  this  time  the  tide  of  battle  had  swept 
northward  to  the  Philippines. 

She  reached  Guam  4 February  to  prepare  for  landings  at 
Casiguran  Bay,  Luzon  13  March  1945.  This  first  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  Luzon  greatly  helped  to  liberate  the  Philippines.  On 
28  March  two  enemy  aircraft  attacked  the  ship  but  she  es- 
caped damage. 

On  1 May  1945,  one  month  after  the  initial  beachhead  was 
established  on  Okinawa,  Pathfinder  churned  into  Hagushi 
Anchorage.  On  6 May  1945  at  “Suicide  Slot,”  Sesoko,  a 
Japanese  kamikaze  plane  crash-dived  into  the  veteran  survey 
ship’s  after  gun  platform  killing  one  man,  starting  fires  and 
setting  off  ready  ammunition.  Emergency  parties  quickly 
brought  the  flames  under  control. 

Between  her  arrival  at  Okinawa  and  the  final  cessation  of 
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USS  Patoka  (AO-9)  with  dirigible  USS  Shenandoah  moored  at  her  mast. 


hostilities  15  August,  the  ship  was  at  General  Quarters  170 
times. 

Pathfinder  anchored  at  Yokosuka  Naval  Base,  Tokyo  Bay, 
13  October  1945  and  wound  up  her  U.S.  Naval  career  with  a 
series  of  surveys  among  the  Empire’s  home  islands  to  assist 
the  Allied  occupation. 

Pathfinder  departed  Yokosuka  5 December  1945.  Touching 
at  Pearl  Harbor  16  December,  the  ship  arrived  Seattle  24 
December,  she  decommissioned  31  January  1946,  and  was 
transferred  to  the  Commerce  Department  22  August.  On  1 
October  1946  Pathfinder  was  returned  to  the  Coast  and  Geode- 
tic Survey.  She  was  struck  from  the  Navy  List  13  November 
1946. 

Pathfinder  received  two  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Patoka 

A river  in  Indiana. 

(AO-9;  dp.  16,800;  1.  417T0";  b.  60';  dr.  26'2";  s.  11  k.; 
cpl.  168;  a.  2 5",  4 40mm.;  cl.  Patoka). 

Patoka  (AO-9)  was  laid  down  17  December  1918  by  the 
Newport  News  Ship  Building  and  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Newport 
News,  Va. ; launched  26  July  1919;  acquired  by  the  Navy  from 
USSB  3 September  1919;  and  commissioned  13  October  1919, 
Comdr.  E.  F.  Robinson  in  command. 

Assigned  to  NOTS,  Patoka  departed  Norfolk  4 November 

1919  for  Port  Arthur,  Tex.,  where  she  loaded  fuel  oil  and  sailed 
for  Scotland,  arriving  on  the  Clyde  6 December.  She  returned 
to  Port  Arthur  for  more  oil  and  got  under  way  9 January 

1920  for  the  Adriatic  Sea,  arriving  Spalato,  12  February. 
Returning  to  the  United  States  in  April  Patoka  W'ent  back  to 
the  Near  East,  arriving  at  Constantinople  in  June.  After  duty 
in  the  Adriatic  and  Mediterranean  she  returned  to  the  United 
States,  and  served  on  both  the  east  and  west  coasts  until  1924 
when  she  w'as  selected  as  a tender  for  rigid  airship  Shenandoah. 

A mooring  mast  some  125  feet  above  the  water  was  con- 
structed; additional  accommodations  both  for  the  crew  of 
Shenandoah  and  for  the  men  w'ho  handle  and  supply  the  air- 
ship were  added;  facilities  for  the  helium,  gasoline,  and  other 
supplies  necessary  for  Shenandoah  were  built;  as  well  as  hand- 
ling and  stow'age  facilities  for  three  seaplanes.  This  work  by 
the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard  w'as  completed  shortly  after  1 July 
1924.  Patoka  retained  her  classification  of  AO-9. 

Patoka  engaged  in  a short  series  of  mooring  experiments 
with  the  Shenandoah,  which  had  reported  to  the  Commander, 
Scouting  Fleet  for  duty  1 August  1924.  The  first  successful 
mooring  was  made  8 August  1924. 

In  October,  Patoka,  Milwaukee,  and  Detroit,  were  assigned 
stations  in  the  mid- Atlantic  to  furnish  the  airship  Los  Angeles 


with  the  weather  reports  and  forecasts  during  her  flight,  12  to 
15  October  1924,  from  Germany,  where  she  had  been  built,  to 
Lakehurst,  N.J. 

During  1925  Patoka  operated  with  both  Shenandoah  and 
Los  Angeles  in  demonstrating  the  mobility  of  airships,  and  in 
reducing  the  number  of  ground  personnel  required  to  handle 
them.  A projected  polar  flight  by  Shenandoah,  using  Patoka 
as  her  base  of  operations,  w^as  cancelled  when  the  airship  was 
lost  in  a storm  3 September  1925. 

Between  1925  and  1932  Patoka  operated  with  Los  Angeles 
and  served  as  her  base  of  supply  and  operations  on  her  long- 
range  flights  to  Puerto  Rico  (1925),  Panama  (1928),  Florida 
(1929),  and  during  the  fleet  concentration  off  Panama  (1931). 
During  1932  she  also  operated  with  the  newly-acquired  air- 
ship Akron,  but  the  decommissioning  of  Los  Angeles,  30  June 
1932,  foretold  a rest  for  Patoka.  She  decommissioned  31  Au- 
gust 1933. 

On  10  November  1939  Patoka  recommissioned  at  the  Puget 
Sound  Navy  Yard,  Comdr.  C.A.F.  Sprague  in  command,  and 
reported  to  Patrol  Wing  5,  Aircraft,  Scouting  Force.  Her  clas- 
sification had  been  changed  to  AV-6,  seaplane  tender,  11 
October  1939. 

On  18  January  1940  she  departed  Puget  Sound  and,  after 
taking  on  fuel  and  cargo  at  San  Pedro,  arrived  at  San  Diego 
on  the  31st.  She  steamed  for  the  east  coast  5 February  and 
reached  Norfolk  25  March.  Next  Patoka  was  assigned  to  the 
Naval  Transportation  Service  in  June  and  reclassified  AO-9, 
19  June  1940. 

On  13  August  she  departed  Norfolk  and  sailed  to  Houston. 
Between  August  and  December  1940,  she  operated  out  of 
Houston  and  Baytown,  Tex.,  delivering  fuel  oil  to  Boston, 
Melville,  Norfolk,  Charleston,  and  Key  West. 

From  March  1941  to  September  Patoka  delivered  fuel  oil 
and  general  cargo  to  various  units  of  the  Fleet  in  the  Atlantic, 
Gulf,  and  Caribbean  areas.  On  28  September  she  departed 
Norfolk  and  proceeded,  via  Aruba,  to  Recife,  Brazil.  Patoka 
made  one  more  round  trip  to  Recife  before  the  United  States 
entered  World  War  II. 

On  7 December  1941,  Patoka  was  moored  at  Recife,  acting 
as  tanker,  cargo,  store  ship,  and  repair  ship.  Here  she  supplied 
the  units  of  Task  Force  3 (later  23)  with  fuel,  diesel,  lubricat- 
ing oil;  gasoline;  stores;  provisions;  and  repairs. 

Shortly  after  the  turn  of  the  new  year  1942,  she  got  under- 
way for  Bahia,  Brazil,  anchoring  there  8 January.  There,  she 
received  word  that  ships  bearing  rubber  and  other  vital  war 
goods  had  left  French  Indo-China  bound  for  the  Axis  con- 
trolled ports  in  Europe.  Patoka  requested  and  received  per- 
mission to  patrol  the  shipping  lanes  off  Bahia. 

When  she  had  completed  her  patrol  duties  she  put  into  port 
and  returned  to  Recife  22  January.  Six  days  later  she  was 
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bound  for  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico,  but  en  route  she  was  diverted 
to  Trinidad,  B.W.I.  Taking  on  fuel  and  stores  she  returned  to 
Recife. 

Standing  out  of  the  harbor  21  February,  she  again  set 
course,  changed  several  times  to  avoid  reported  submarines, 
and  reached  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico  4 March.  Her  return  trip 
to  Recife  was  made  without  incident. 

On  25  May  1942,  while  again  returning  to  Recife  from 
Trinidad  escorted  by  Jouett,  Patoka  sighted  an  enemy  sub- 
marine on  the  surface.  Jouett  attacked,  forcing  the  U-boat  to 
dive  and  continued  the  attack  until  Patoka  had  escaped. 

Patoka  remained  at  Recife,  continuing  to  supply  the  ships 
of  Task  Force  23  with  provisions,  supplies  and  tender  services 
until  April  1943,  with  occasional  trips  to  Puerto  Rico  and 
Trinidad  for  replensihment. 

Patoka  then  got  underway  for  home,  reaching  Norfolk  22 
May  for  overhaul.  She  sailed  for  New  York  6 August  to  join 
a convoy  bound  for  Aruba,  N.W.I.  and  resumed  operations 
along  the  coast  of  South  America. 

In  April  1944,  she  carried  62  prisoners  of  war  (German 
naval  and  merchant  marine  personnel)  from  Rio  de  Janeiro 
to  Recife  where  they  were  turned  over  to  the  U.S.  Army. 

Patoka  departed  24  March  and  arrived  Norfolk  6 April  for 
an  overhaul  period,  to  prepare  for  duty  in  the  Pacific. 

On  15  June,  Patoka  departed  from  Norfolk  for  the  Panama 
Canal  and  Pearl  Harbor.  There  she  was  outfitted  for  duty  as  a 
minecraft  tender  and  was  reclassified  AG-125  on  15  August. 
Shortly  thereafter  she  sailed  via  Guam  for  Okinawa,  reaching 
Buckner  Bay  5 September. 

Patoka  provided  the  minecraft  with  tender  services  until 
21  September  at  which  time  she  got  underway  for  Wakayama, 
Japan.  Anchoring  there  on  23  September,  she  continued  to 
provide  logistic  support  to  units  of  the  5th  Fleet,  servicing 
mine  vessels  of  Task  Group  52.6.  She  remained  with  the  oc- 
cupational forces  until  the  spring  of  1946,  returning  to  the 
United  States  10  March  1946. 

Patoka  decommissioned  1 July  1946,  was  transferred  to  the 
War  Shipping  Administration,  was  struck  from  the  Navy  List 
31  July  1946,  and  sold  to  Dulien  Steel  Products  Co.  for  scrap 
15  March  1948. 

Patricia 

A former  name  retained. 

(Transport:  dp.  12,500;  1.  .560'3";  b.  62'3";  dr.  32';  s.  13.5  k.; 
cpl.  569) 

Patricia  was  constructed  in  1899  by  Aktiengesellschaft 
Vulkan,  Stettin,  Germany  for  the  Hamburg-American  Packet 
Steamship  Co.  She  was  acquired  26  March  1919  by  the  U.S. 


Army  and  commissioned  by  the  Navy  28  March  1919  at  Cowes, 
England,  Lt.  Comdr.  C.  C.  Windsor  in  command. 

Patricia  began  service  on  the  Brest-New  York  run  30 
March,  beginning  the  first  of  four  transatlantic  crossings  which 
returned  8,865  servicemen  to  the  U.S.  On  11  June  1919,  just 
after  leaving  the  port  of  New  York,  she  helped  beach  Graf 
Waldersee,  damaged  in  collision,  removed  one-half  of  her  crew 
and  all  of  her  passengers.  Patricia  then  again  began  the  cross- 
ing to  Brest. 

She  was  struck  from  the  Naval  Register  13  September  1919 
and  was  delivered  to  Great  Britain  18  September  1919  for  the 
use  of  Ellerman’s  Wilson  Line. 

Patrick  Henry 

Patrick  Henry,  born  in  Hanover  Co.,  Va.,  in  1736,  was 
licensed  to  practice  law  in  1760  and  became  an  immediate 
success.  On  20  May  1765  he  became  a member  of  the  House 
of  Burgesses,  defending  the  western  and  northern  counties 
against  the  tidewater  region.  He  was  the  leader  of  a new  party 
between  1765  and  1770,  thereafter  consolidating  the  opposi- 
tion to  Great  Britian.  Chosen  delegate  to  the  first  Continental 
Congress,  he  supported  radical,  nationalistic  measures.  On 
20  March  1775,  at  an  assembly  meeting  in  Richmond,  he 
uttered  his  famous  saying  “Give  me  liberty,  or  give  me  death.” 
In  May  1776  he  was  elected  Governor  of  Virginia  and  twice 
reelected.  He  was  Governor  again  1784-86.  He  died  at  Red 
Hill  Plantation,  Charlotte  Co.,  Va.,  1799. 

(SSBN-599:  dp.  5,900  (surf.),  6,700  (subm.);  1.  38U8'';  b. 
33';  dr.  29';  s.  20+ k.  (surf,  and  subm.);  cpl.  112;  a.  Polaris, 
6 21”  tt.;  cl.  George  Washington) 

Patrick  Henrij  (SSBN-599)  was  laid  down  by  the  Electric 
Boat  Division,  General  Dynamics  Corp.,  Groton,  Conn.  27 
May  1958;  launched  22  September  1959;  sponsored  by  Mrs. 
Leslie  C.  Arends;  and  commissioned  9 April  1960,  Comdr. 
Harold  E.  Shear  (blue  crew)  and  Comdr.  Robert  L.  J.  Long 
(gold  crew)  in  command. 

Manned  alternately  by  two  crews,  blue  and  gold,  to  maxi- 
mize her  submerged  operation,  Patrick  Henry  underwent 
shakedown  with  the  blue  crew  until  16  September,  when  the 
gold  crew  took  over.  This  second  Fleet  Ballistic  Missile  Sub- 
marine commenced  her  first  deterrent  patrol  in  December 
1960,  still  manned  by  the  gold  crew.  Between  December  1960 
and  December  1964,  Patrick  Henry  conducted  17  deterrent 
patrols  while  remaining  continuously  deployed  overseas, 
operating  out  of  Holy  Loch,  Scotland.  When  she  surfaced  at 
Holy  Loch  8 March  1961  she  had  set  a record  for  her  type, 
cruising  submerged  66  days  and  22  hours. 


USS  Patrick  Henry  (SSBN  599),  first  missile  firing  submarine  to  refit  at  the  replenishment  anchorage.  Holy  Loch  Scotland 

in  March  1961.  j , , 
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In  December  1964,  Patrick  Henry  returned  to  Electric  Boat 
Division  of  General  Dynamics,  Groton,  Conn.,  where  she 
remained  for  18  months  to  complete  extensive  overhaul  and 
repair  operations,  including  refueling  of  the  reactor  plant  and 
modifications  to  permit  the  handling  of  the  Polaris  A-3  mis- 
siles. After  shakedown  in  mid-1966  off  Puerto  Rico  and  Cape 
Kennedy,  Fla.,  Patrick  Henry  departed  Charleston  in  Decem- 
ber for  patrol  No.  18,  equipped  with  A-3  Polaris  missiles 
and  assigned  to  Submarine  Squadron  14.  On  1 March  1968 
Patrick  Henry  completed  her  22nd  patrol  at  Holy  Loch.  She 
remains  with  the  Atlantic  Fleet  into  1970. 

Patriot 

A person  who  loves  and  ardently  supports  his  country. 

I 

(Sch.) 

The  first  Patriot,  a wooden  schooner,  was  purchased  by 
the  Navy  at  Baltimore  13  August  1861  to  be  sunk  to  block  the 
channel  leading  into  the  Carolina  Sounds  at  Hatteras  Inlet. 
However,  a rough  surf,  the  poor  condition  of  the  ship,  and 
Confederate  Naval  defenses  forced  postponement  of  this  pro- 
ject until  it  was  obviated  by  Flag  Officer  Stringham’s  victory 
at  Cape  Hatteras  at  the  end  of  August. 

Patriot  served  as  a storeship  at  Hampton  Roads  before  dis- 
appearing from  Naval  and  Maritime  records. 


Patriot,  a tug  built  at  Bay  City,  Mich.,  in  1926,  was  ac- 
quired from  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  24  August  1936.  As  YT-127 
she  served  at  New  London,  Conn.,  then  at  Guantanamo  Bay 
Cuba.  Redesignated  Y P-69,  1 March  1938,  she  operated  as  a 
district  patrol  craft  at  Guantanamo  and  then  in  the  8th  Naval 
District  until  transferred  to  the  Maritime  Commission  for 
disposal,  18  November  1946. 

II 

(PC-455:  dp.  83;  1.  96'6";  b.  16'5";  dr.  6';  s.  18  k.;  a.  1 3", 
2 dct.,  2 mg.) 

The  second  Patriot  (ex-  Katoura)  was  built  in  1930  by  the 
Herreshoff  Mfg.  Co.,  Bristol,  R.I.;  purchased  by  the  Navy,  for 
$1.00,  from  Mr.  A.  Loomis,  New  York  City,  20  September 
1940;  converted  at  the  Greenport  Basin  and  Construction  Co., 
Greenport,  L.I.,  N.Y. ; designated  PC-455,  4 November  1940; 
and  placed  in  service  27  February  1941. 

On  1 March  1941,  PC-455  departed  New  York  for  Boston 
where  she  reported  for  duty  in  the  1st  Naval  District.  There 
she  conducted  coastal  patrol  assignments  as  PC-455  until 
16  June  1943  when  she  was  named  Patriot  and  redesignated 
PYc-47.  As  Patriot  she  continued  her  patrols  until  placed  out 
of  service  28  September  1944.  She  was  then  laid  up  at  Quincy, 
Mass.,  to  await  delivery  to  the  Maritime  Commission.  Struck 
from  the  Navy  List  14  October  1944, she  was  turned  over  to 
WSA  14  March  1945  and  subsequently  sold  to  her  former  owner 
for  the  initial  purchase  price  of  $1.00 

Patroclus 

A Homeric  character;  a friend  of  Achilles,  slain  by  Hector 
while  fighting  in  Achilles’  armor. 

(ARL-19;  dp.  4,100  (1.);  1.  328';  b.  50';  dr.  14';  s.  12  k.;  cpl. 

253;  a.  8 20mm.;  cl.  Achelous.) 

LST-955  was  laid  down  at  the  Bethlehem-Hingham  Ship- 
yard, Hingham,  Mass.,  22  September  1944;  launched  22  Octo- 
ber 1944;  and  placed  in  reduced  commission  13  November 
1944  to  proceed  to  Baltimore,  Md.;  decommissioned  on  the 
27th;  converted  to  an  ARL  at  the  Bethlehem  Key  Highway 
Plant;  and  commissioned  in  full  17  April  1945,  Lt.  Evan  G. 
Bower  in  command. 

Following  shakedown  in  Chesapeake  Bay,  Patroclus  de- 
parted the  east  coast  22  May  1945,  transited  the  Panama 
Canal  and  steamed  to  San  Francisco  for  final  outfitting.  Steam- 
ing westward  2 July,  the  landing  craft  repair  ship  arrived  at 


Saipan  7 August  and  reported  for  duty  with  ServDiv  103. 
On  the  26th,  she  continued  on  to  Tokyo  Bay  to  provide  repair 
facilities  for  occupation  force  vessels.  Assigned  to  Tokyo  Bay, 
she  witnessed  the  formal  surrender  of  Japan  2 September, 
then  commenced  repair  work  on  all  LSMs,  LCIs,  LCSs, 
and  LSTs  in  the  area.  On  7 April  1946,  Patroclus  was  relieved 
by  Romulus  (ARL-22)  and  on  the  8th  she  departed  for  the 
east  coast  of  the  United  States  and  inactivation. 

Decommissioned  2 October  1946,  Patroclus  was  berthed  at 
Green  Cove  Springs,  Fla.,  as  a unit  of  the  Atlantic  Reserve 
Fleet  until  November  1951.  Then,  transferred  to  the  custody 
of  the  6th  Naval  District,  she  underwent  conversion  prior  to 
transfer  under  the  Military  Assistance  Program.  Struck  from 
the  Navy  List  22  August  1952,  she  was  transferred  to  Turkey, 
15  November  1952.  Into  1970  she  serves  that  nation  as 
Basaran  (A  582). 

Patrol 

A former  name  retained. 

(USCG  cutter:  dp.  23;  1.  68'9";  b.  14';  dr.  3'9";  s.  16  k.; 
cpl.  8;  a.  1 mg) 

Patrol  (CG)  was  built  in  1917  at  City  Island,  N.Y.  for  the 
United  States  Coast  Guard;  was  purchased  by  the  Navy  11 
April  1918;  and  commissioned  at  New  York  soon  thereafter. 
Quartermaster  Frederick  T.  Ford,  USNRF,  in  command. 

During  World  War  I,  Patrol  served  on  section  patrol  with 
the  3rd  Naval  District  forces  out  of  New  York. 

Patrol  was  returned  to  the  USCG  at  New  York  28  August 


(SP-45:  t.  5;  1.  40';  b.  9';  dr.  2'3";  s.  25  k.;  a.  1 mg.) 

Patrol  §1,  a motor  boat  built  by  Britt  Bros.,  Lynn,  Mass., 
in  1916,  commissioned  4 May  1917  and  formally  purchased 
by  the  Navy  from  A.  Loring  Sweeney,  Boston,  25  May  1917. 

Patrol  §1  operated  out  of  the  7th  Naval  District,  head- 
quartered at  Key  West  on  patrol  throughout  World  War  I. 
While  anchored  at  North  Beach  Basin,  Key  West  a severe 
hurricane  literally  battered  her  to  pieces.  Her  name  was 
struck  from  the  Navy  List  4 October  1919. 

Patrol  #2 

(SP-409: 1.  40';  b.  9'8";  s.  20  k;  a.  1 mg.) 

Patrol  §2,  a motor  boat  built  by  Britt  Bros.,  Lynn,  Mass., 
was  acquired  by  the  Navy  from  Joel  Fisher,  New  York  City, 
26  April  1917  and  commissioned  19  May  1917. 

Patrol  §2  operated  in  the  2d  Naval  District,  headquartered 
at  Newport,  during  World  War  I.  After  decommissioning, 
she  was  returned  to  her  owner  20  January  1919. 

Patrol  §4 

(SP-8:  1.  40';  b.  9';  dr.  2'9";  s.  25  k. ; cpl.  5;  a.  1 mg.) 

Patrol  §4,  a motor  boat  built  by  Britt  Bros.,  Lynn,  Mass, 
in  1915,  was  commissioned  18  April  1917  and  formally  leased 
by  the  Navy  from  Guy  Norman,  Newport  News,  21  April 
1917. 

Patrol  §4  operated  out  of  the  2nd  Naval  District,  head- 
quartered at  Newport,  on  patrol  throughout  World  War  I. 
After  war-time  service  and  decommissioning,  she  was  re- 
turned to  her  owner  17  March  1919. 

Patrol  §5 

(SP-29:  t.  5;  1.  40';  b.  9';  dr.  2'9";  s.  26  k;  cpl.  2;  a.  1 mg.) 

Patrol  §5,  a motor  boat  built  by  Britt  Bros.,  Lynn,  Mass, 
in  1916,  was  bought  by  the  Navy  from  Roland  C.  Nickerson, 
East  Brewster,  Mass.  7 April  1917,  and  commissioned  13 
April  1917. 

Patrol  §5  operated  on  patrol  out  of  the  2d  Naval  District, 
headquartered  at  Newport,  during  World  War  I.  After  de- 
commissioning, she  was  sold  to  Reinhard  Hall,  Brooklyn,  23 
April  1919. 
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Patrol  §6 

(SP-54:  t.  34;  1.  63';  b.  12';  dr.  3'6";  s.  32  k.;  cpl.  9;  a.  2 
1-pdrs.) 

Patrol  §6,  ex-Bonita,  a motor  boat  built  by  Geo.  Lawley 
& Son,  Neponset,  Mass,  in  1916,  was  purchased  by  the  Navy 
from  Herman  Oelrichs,  Newport,  R.I.  16  June  1917  and  com- 
missioned 29  June  1917. 

Patrol  §7  operated  out  of  the  2d  Naval  District,  head- 
quartered at  Newport,  during  World  War  I.  After  decom- 
missioning, she  was  struck  from  the  Navy  List  7 November 
1919  and  sold  to  George  A.  Crowley,  New  York  City  19  March 
1921. 

Patrol  #7 

(SP-31:  1.  39'10";  b.  8'4";  dr.  3';  s.  28  k;  cpl.  6;  a.  1 mg.) 

Patrol  §7,  a motor  boat  built  by  Frederick  S.  Nock,  East 
Greenwick,  R.I.,  in  1916,  was  purchased  by  the  Navy  from 
J.  Phillip  Hart,  Marion,  Mass.,  1 May  1917  and  commissioned 
19  May  1917. 

Patrol  §7  operated  in  the  2d  Naval  District,  headquartered 
at  Newport  during  World  War  I.  Although  sunk  off  Boston 
in  1919,  she  was  raised  21  July,  surveyed,  and  sold  11  October 
1919. 

Patrol  §8 

(SP-56:  t.  40;  1.  72';  b.  12'9";  dr.  5'9";  s.  31  k.;  cpl.  10;  a. 
1 3-pdr.,  1 1-pdr.) 

Patrol  §8,  a motor  boat  built  by  Murray  & Tregurthe,  Bos- 
ton, Mass,  in  1916,  was  leased  by  the  Navy  from  H.S.  Vander- 
bilt, New  York  10  May  1917  and  commissioned  11  May  1917. 

Patrol  §8  operated  out  of  the  2d  Naval  District,  head- 
quartered at  Newport,  on  patrol  during  World  War  I.  After 
decommissioning,  she  was  returned  to  her  owner  18  February 
1919. 

Patrol  #10 

(SP-85:  dp.  13;  1.  60';  b.  10';  dr.  3';  s.  26  k.;  cpl.  11;  a.  1 
3-pdr.,  1 mg.) 

Patrol  #10,  ex-Hull  No.  288,  a motor  boat  built  in  1917  by 
Greenport  Basin  & Construction  Co.,  Greenport,  L.I.,  N.Y. 
was  acquired  by  the  Navy  3 May  1917  and  commissioned 
3 October  1917. 

Patrol  #10  operated  in  the  3d  Naval  District,  headquartered 
at  New  York,  during  World  War  I.  She  decommissioned  and 
was  sold  5 August  1921. 

Patrol  #11 

(SP-1106:t.  16;1.  55';b.  9'6";dr.  2'6";s.  14  k.;epl.  8;a.  1 mg.) 

Patrol  #11,  a.  motor  boat  built  by  Murray  & Tregurthe,  Bos- 
ton, Mass,  in  1912,  was  leased  by  the  Navy  from  H.Galletin 
Pell,  New  York  City,  27  August  1917  and  commissioned  20 
September  1917. 

Patrol  #1 1 operated  on  scout  patrol  out  of  the  2d  Naval  Dis- 
trict, headquartered  at  Newport,  during  World  War  I.  After 
the  armistice  the  ship  was  returned  to  her  owner  5 December 
1918. 

Patroon 

A captain  or  other  officer  commanding  a ship;  a proprietor 
of  a manorial  estate  especially  in  New  York  under  Dutch  rule. 
Patroon  retained  her  former  name  upon  entering  naval  service. 

(ScStr;  t.  183;  1.  113';  b.  22'5";  dph.  7'8";  cpl.  49;  a.  1 30-pdr. 
P.r.,  4 8".) 

Patroon,  a wooden  screw  steamer  built  at  Philadelphia  in 
1859,  was  purchased  by  the  Navy  28  October  1861  at  Trenton, 
N.J.,  from  R.T.  Loper;  and  commissioned  at  New  York  Navy 
Yard  18  March  1862,  acting  Master  Edward  McKeige  in  com- 
mand. 

Assigned  to  the  South  Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron, 
Patroon  was  stationed  off  the  St.  John’s  River  early  in  May 
1862,  and  she  spent  most  of  her  naval  career*,  operating  along 


the  Florida  coast,  enforcing  the  blockade,  silencing  Confederate 
coastal  artillery,  and  gathering  intelligence  about  Southern 
defenses. 

The  highlight  of  her  service  came  11  September,  when,  with 
Uncas,  she  dueled  with  Confederate  batteries  at  St.  John’s 
Bluff,  Fla.  Although  Uncas  was  damaged,  the  Union  ships 
forced  their  adversaries  to  abandon  their  positions  and  retire 
inland  out  of  range. 

However,  from  the  first,  leaking  and  a variety  of  other  pro- 
blems limited  Patroon' s effectiveness,  and  she  was  soon  ordered 
north.  Decommissioned  18  November  1862,  the  steamer  was 
sold  at  public  auction  at  Philadelphia  30  December  1862. 
She  was  subsequently  purchased  by  the  Union  Army  8 Decem- 
ber 1863. 

Patterson 

Daniel  Todd  Patterson  was  born  on  Long  Island,  New  York, 
6 March  1786.  As  acting  midshipman,  he  joined  sloop  of  war 
Delaware,  11  June  1799,  to  cruise  against  French  privateers 
and  warships  in  the  West  Indies.  On  close  of  the  Quasi-War 
with  France,  he  resumed  nautical  studies,  then  had  blockade 
duty  off  Tripoli  in  famed  Constellation  and  Philadelphia.  He 
fell  prisoner  upon  capture  of  Philadelphia  13  October  1803 
and  remained  a captive  of  the  Barbary  pirates  until  American 
victory  over  Tripoli  in  1805.  Upon  returning  home,  he  spent 
much  of  his  following  years  on  station  at  New  Orleans  where 
he  took  command  after  the  outbreak  of  the  War  of  1812.  On 
16  September  1814,  Patterson  raided  the  base  of  the  pirate 
Jean  Laffite  at  Barataria  Bay,  La.,  capturing  six  schooners 
and  other  small  craft.  In  that  same  month  he  refused  Andrew 
Jackson’s  request  to  send  his  few  naval  units  to  Mobile  Bay 
where  Patterson  knew  they  would  be  bottled  up  by  a superior 
British  fleet.  Foreseeing  British  designs  against  New  Orleans 
almost  two  months  before  their  attack,  Patterson,  not  Jack- 
son,  was  the  first  to  prepare  to  defend  the  city.  The  victory 
resulted  as  much  from  his  foresight  and  preparations  as  from 
Jackson’s  able  fighting.  His  little  fleec  delayed  the  enemy  until 
reinforcements  arrived,  then  gave  artillery  support  in  defense 
of  the  entrenchments  from  which  Jackson  was  never  driven. 
Patterson,  highly  commended  by  Jackson,  received  a note  of 
thanks  from  Congress,  and  was  promoted  to  Captain  28 
February  1815.  Patterson  remained  on  the  southern  stations 
until  1824  when  he  became  fleet  captain  and  commander  of 
flagship  Constitution  in  Commodore  John  Rodger’s  Medi- 
terranean Squadron.  Returning  home  in  1828,  he  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  three  Navy  commissioners.  He  com- 
manded the  Mediterranean  Squadron,  1832-1836.  He  took 
command  of  the  Washington  Navy  Yard  in  1836,  an  office  he 
held  until  his  death  at  Wilmington,  N.J.,  25  August  1839. 

I 

(DD-36:  dp.  787;  1.  203'11";  b.  27';  dr.  8'4";  s.  29  k.;  cpl.  89; 
a.  5 3",  6 18"  tt.;  cl.  Roe) 

The  first  Patterson  (DD-36)  was  laid  down  29  March  1910 
by  William  Cramp  and  Sons,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  launched  29 
April  1911;  sponsored  by  Miss  Georgeanne  Pollock  Patter- 
son; and  commissioned  11  October  1911,  Lt.  Comdr.  John 
M.  Luby  in  command. 

Patterson  departed  Philadelphia  23  October  1911,  calling  at 
Newport,  R.I.,  and  New  York,  before  arriving  at  Boston  2 
November  1911,  her  homeport  for  operations  off  the  New 
England  Coast,  the  Virginia  Capes,  and  south  to  Charleston, 
S.C.,  Pensacola,  Fla.,  and  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba.  She  ar- 
rived off  Vera  Cruz  from  Pensacola  20  May  1914  and  headed 
home  four  days  later. 

As  America  entered  World  War  I,  Patterson  patrolled  along 
the  New  England  Coast  in  the  approaches  to  Newport  and 
Boston  to  safeguard  inbound  trans-Atlantic  convoys.  One 
patrol  mission  took  her  as  far  north  as  St.  Johns,  Newfound- 
land. 

The  first  United  States  help  to  our  hard-pressed  allies  was 
the  assignment  of  U.S.  destroyers  to  the  British  Fleet  to  help 
combat  enemy  submarines  that  threatened  to  cut  the  sea 
lifelines  to  the  British  Isles.  Patterson  was  the  flagship  of 
the  second  division  of  destroyers  to  cross  the  Atlantic  on  this 
mission.  But  the  destroyers  could  not  make  it  across  the 
North  Atlantic  without  refueling.  Newly  commissioned  fleet 
oiler  Maumee,  whose  executive  officer  and  chief  engineer  was 
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Lt.  Chester  W.  Nimitz,  stationed  herself  in  mid-Atlantic, 
between  Boston  and  Queenstown,  Ireland. 

Patterson  led  Division  5 out  of  IBoston  Harbor  21  May  1917 
and  made  rendezvous  with  Maumee  the  morning  of  28  May. 
She  was  the  first  destroyer  to  maneuver  alongside  Maumee 
to  receive  fuel  oil  enabling  her  to  complete  the  Atlantic  cross- 
ing. The  division  arrived  Queenstown,  Ireland,  1 June  1917. 
T&re  Patterson  and  her  sister  destroyers  received  British 
signal  books  and  depth  charges. 

Patterson  began  patrol  and  escort  in  the  approaches  to 
Queenstown  5 June  1917.  On  12  June  she  dropped  depth 
charges  to  help  drive  away  a German  U-boat  attacking  SS 
Indian.  A collision  with  His  Majesty’s  tug  Dreadful  at  the 
entrance  to  Berehaven  Harbor,  Ireland,  the  night  of  1 January 
1918,  damaged  Patterson’s  bow  but  she  resumed  regular  escort 
and  patrol  5 February.  Two  days  later  she  rescued  12  survi- 
vors of  steamship  Mexico  City,  torpedoed  by  a German  sub- 
marine. Patterson,  patrolling  in  the  Irish  Sea  17  May,  dropped 
depth  charges  that  drove  away  German  U-101.  She  continued 
patrol  out  of  Queenstown  until  4 June  1918,  then  departed  for 
the  United  States. 

On  16  June  1918,  one  day  out  of  Bermuda,  she  rescued  sur- 
vivors of  the  Norwegian  bark  Kringsfia,  sunk  by  German  U- 
151.  She  landed  the  survivors  at  the  Cape  May  Naval 
Station  and  continued  on  to  the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard, 
arriving  18  June  for  overhaul.  She  departed  Norfolk  17  Au- 
gust for  Tompkinsville,  N.Y.  There  she  joined  the  escort  of 
battleship  Pennsylvania  bound  for  Norfolk.  On  22  August  she 
got  underway  from  that  base  as  flagship  of  the  “Patterson 
Group”,  a special  hunting  squadron  that  included  11  sub- 
marine chasers. 

The  Patterson  Group  hunted  U-boats  north  from  the  Vir- 
ginia Capes  to  New  York.  When  cargoman  Felix  Taussig  mis- 
took submarine  chaser  SC-188  for  an  enemy  submarine  and 
opened  fire  27  August  1918,  Patterson  helped  rescue  the  survi- 
vors and  carried  seven  of  the  injured  into  New  York  Harbor 
for  transfer  to  U.S.  Navy  hospital  ship  Comfort.  She  dropped 
depth  charges  to  drive  away  a German  U-boat  3 September 
1918,  continuing  hunter-killer  patrols  along  the  eastern  sea- 
board until  the  special  hunting  group  disbanded  23  November 

1918. 

Patterson  entered  the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard  1 January 

1919,  remaining  there  until  she  was  transferred  to  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  28  April  1924  to  patrol  the  eastern  seaboard,  as 
far  south  as  ports  of  Florida,  during  the  prohibition  era.  Re- 
turned to  the  Navy  18  October  1930,  she  remained  inactive 
until  her  name  was  cancelled  1 July  1933  to  permit  its  as- 
signment to  a newly  authorized  destroyer.  Her  hulk  was  sold 
for  scrapping  2 May  1934  in  accordance  with  the  London 
Treaty  limiting  naval  armament.  She  was  struck  from  the 
Naval  Vessel  Register  28  June  1934. 

II 

(DD-392:  dp.  1,850;  1.  341'4”;  b.  35'6”;  dr.  10'4";  s.  40  k.; 
cpl.  158;  a.  4 5",  4 40mm,  8 20mm.  16  21"  tt.;  cl.  Gridley) 

The  second  Patterson  (DD-392)  was  laid  down  23  July  1933 
by  the  Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard,  Bremerton,  Wash.;  launched 
6 May  1937;  sponsored  by  Miss  Elizabeth  P.  Patterson;  and 
commissioned  22  September  1937,  Comdr.  Francis  T.  Spell- 
man in  command. 

Patterson  departed  Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard  26  November 
1937,  calling  at  San  Francisco  enroute  to  Pearl  Harbor,  ar- 
riving 7 December.  She  returned  to  Puget  Sound  22  Decem- 
ber, trained  in  coastal  waters  until  31  March  1938,  then  cruised 
to  Hawaii.  She  arrived  at  San  Pedro  from  Hawaii  28  April 
for  operations  along  the  western  seaboard  and  combined  fleet 
maneuvers  that  once  took  her  through  the  Panama  Canal  and 
into  the  Caribbean  Sea.  On  3 June  1940  she  set  course  to 
patrol  in  the  Hawaiian  Sea  Frontier  area  from  Pearl  Harbor 
to  Midway  and  Palmyra.  This  duty  continued  for  the  next  18 
months  except  for  periods  on  the  west  coast  for  overhaul  and 
training. 

Patterson  was  moored  at  Pearl  Harbor  when  the  Japanese 
carrier-based  planes  attacked  7 December  1941.  Her  gunners 
sped  to  battle  stations,  opened  fire,  and  blasted  one  enemy 
plane  out  of  the  sky.  Within  an  hour  the  destroyermen  were 
searching  for  possible  enemy  submarines  off  the  harbor  en- 
trance. 

Patterson  patrolled  the  Hawaiian  Sea  Frontier  in  the  screen 


of  aircraft  carrier  Saratoga  without  finding  trace  of  the  enemy. 
On  28  December,  returning  from  patrol,  she  rescued  19  sur- 
vivors of  merchant  ship  Marimi  adrift  for  several  days  after 
having  been  torpedoed  by  a Japanese  submarine.  In  the  fol- 
lowing weeks,  her  dutie?  included  convoy  of  reinforcements 
for  the  garrison  on  Canton  Island,  Phoenix  Group,  and  hasty 
voyage  repairs  at  Pearl  Harbor.  She  departed  5 February 
1942  bound  in  the  screen  of  cruiser  Pensacola  for  rendezvous 
with  the  Lexington  carrier  task  group  in  the  southwest  Pacific. 
She  rescued  a Lexington  pilot  as  air  strikes  were  launched  on 
the  Japanese  stronghold  at  Rabaul,  New  Britain,  20  February. 
The  carriers  rained  devastation  on  the  Japanese  bases  at  Lae 
and  Salamaua,  New  Guinea,  10  March,  then  proceeded  to 
Pearl  Harbor. 

Patterson  sailed  from  Pearl  Harbor  7 April  for  overhaul  in 
the  Mare  Island  Naval  Shipyard.  She  returned  to  Pearl 
Harbor  17  May  and  was  underway  five  days  later,  enroute 
by  way  of  Noumea,  New  Caledonia,  to  join  Admiral  Rich- 
mond K.  Turner’s  Expeditionary  Task  Force  preparing  in 
Australia  for  the  invasion  of  the  Solomons.  On  22  June  she 
got  underway  from  Brisbane  for  final  staging  and  amphibious 
warfare  rehearsals  in  the  Fiji  Islands,  then  set  course  in  the 
screen  of  attack  transports  carrying  Marines  to  the  Solomon 
Islands. 

Patterson  helped  guard  attack  transports  7 August  as  they 
landed  Marines  on  Guadalcanal,  later  opening  fire  to  help  repel 
more  than  twenty  attacking  horizontal  bombers.  Several 
enemy  planes  fell  in  flames.  Then  Japanese  torpedo  planes 
came  in  and  hit  destroyer  Mugford.  On  8 August  Patterson 
gunners  shot  down  four  enemy  torpedo  planes  while  protect- 
ing the  transports,  but  destroyer  Jarvis  and  transport  George 
F.  Elliot  were  lost. 

As  Patterson  fought  off  aerial  raiders,  seven  enemy  cruisers 
and  a destroyer  raced  down  the  slot  of  water  formed  by  the 
Solomon  Islands  Chain  and  stretching  southward  from  the 
Japanese  base  at  Rabaul.  By  midnight  of  8 August,  the 
Japanese  task  force  was  only  35  Miles  from  Savo  Island,  hav- 
ing been  undetected  since  early  morning. 

Between  Savo  Island  and  Florida  Island  were  three  Ameri- 
can cruisers  and  two  destroyers.  Below  Florida  Island  were 
light  cruisers  San  Juan,  HMAS  Hobart,  and  two  destroyers. 
Driving  rain  slashed  the  waters  between  the  northern  f orce  and 
ships  of  Patterson’s  southern  force. 

"The  Japanese  task  force  slipped  past  two  picket  destroyers, 
entered  Savo  Sound,  and  ran  head-on  into  destroyer  Patterson 
whose  patrol  task  group  included  the  Australian  cruisers 
Australia  and  Canberra,  cruiser  Chicago  and  destroyer  Bagley. 
At  0143,  9 August,  Patterson  radioed  the  alarm:  “Warning! 
Warning!  Strange  ships  entering  the  harbor!”  But  Japanese 
cruisers  had  already  launched  torpedoes  and  opened  gunfire, 
disabling  Canberra. 

Patterson  repeated  her  warning  by  blinker  and  opened  up 
her  guns.  She  received  a 5-inch  return  salvo  from  the  enemy 
that  knocked  out  her  Number  4 gun,  killed  10  men,  injured 
eight  others,  and  damaged  the  deck  and  the  Number  3 gun. 

Patterson’s  gunners  continued  shooting  until  the  enemy, 
flinging  torpedoes,  split  formation,  and  raced  northeast  in  a 
pincer  movement  on  the  northern  force  of  three  cruisers. 
Cruisers  Vincennes,  Astoria  and  Quincy  were  lost.  The  Japa- 
nese now  sped  northward  for  return  to  Rabaul,  New  Britain 
catching  destroyer  Ralph  Talbot  in  her  path.  Ralph  Talbot 
fought  off  the  attack  until  she  took  cover  in  a rain-squall. 
The  Japanese  suffered  only  minor  damage  to  four  war-ships  in 
the  Battle  of  Savo  Island  that  cost  the  Allies  four  cruisers,  and 
severely  damaged  cruiser  Chicago  and  destroyer  Ralph  Talbot. 

Patterson  assisted  HMAS  Australia  and  HMAS  Canberra 
and  took  part  in  rescue  work  befbre  proceeding  to  Noumea, 
New  Caledonia,  arriving  14  August.  Patterson  immediately 
put  to  sea  with  the  Saratoga  carrier  task  group  to  help  guard 
the  approaches  to  Guadalcanal,  until  a Japanese  submarine 
damaged  Saratoga  and  she  returned  to  Pearl  Harbor. 

Patterson  helped  guard  HMAS  Australia  to  Brisbane,  ar- 
riving 3 September.  She  performed  patrol  and  escort  duty  off 
the  Great  Barrier  Reef  with  an  Australian-American  force  of 
cruisers  and  destroyers.  She  rescued  19  survivors  of  the  tor- 
pedoed SS  Fingal  5 May  1943,  then  escorted  merchantman  SS 
Pennant  to  Noumea,  New  Caledonia,  She  arrived  13  May  to 
patrol  approaches  to  Guadalcanal  in  the  screen  of  carriers 
Saratoga  and  HMS  Victorious.  This  duty  was  followed  by  in- 
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numerable  convoy  escort  and  patrol  missions  ranging  from 
Guadalcanal  south  to  Australian  ports,  and  to  the  South 
Pacific  island  bases  in  the  New  Hebrides  Islands  and  Noumea, 
New  Caledonia.  The  morning  of  25  July,  she  joined  four 
other  destroyers  in  bombarding  Lambeti  Plantation,  near  the 
Munda  air  strip  on  New  Georgia  Island. 

The  evening  of  25  August  Patterson  was  helping  guard  a 
convoy  bound  from  the  New  Hebrides  Islands  toward  the 
lower  Solomons.  A warning  pip  on  her  radar  screen  brought 
her  into  action  against  a diving  Japanese  submarine.  Her  sonar 
picked  up  the  underwater  enemy  and  depth  charge  patterns 
exploded  in  the  sea.  Patterson  sent  her  last  depth  charge  bar- 
rage on  its  way,  and  five  minutes  later  she  was  rewarded  by  a 
deep  underseas  boom,  presumably  silencing  the  enemy. 

Patterson  next  escorted  troop  transports  from  Noumea, 
New  Caledonia,  to  the  New  Hebrides,  patrolled  off  Guadal- 
canal out  of  Purvis  Bay,  Florida,  Solomon  Islands.  The  night 
of  24  September  she  helped  guard  an  amphibious  landing 
convoy  to  Vella  Lavella  Island,  then  departed  to  escort  high 
speed  transports  to  Rendova  Island.  She  soon  turned  back 
to  Vella  Lavella  Island  at  full  speed,  having  received  word  that 
unloading  tank  landing  craft  there  were  under  enemy  air  at- 
tack. The  attack  had  ceased  by  the  time  she  reached  the  scene 
but  she  launched  motor  whaleboats  with  medical  and  rescue 
parties  to  aid  the  wounded. 

The  night  of  29-30  September  Patterson  proceeded  up  the 
slot  to  destroy  enemy  barge  traffic.  Destroyer  McCalla,  after 
ripping  into  radar  contacts  with  gunfire,  attempted  to  rejoin 
the  destroyer  task  unit  formation,  but  suffered  a steering 
casualty  and  unaviodably  collided  into  the  port  bow  of 
Patterson.  Three  men  in  Patterson  were  killed  and  ten  injured 
by  the  force  of  the  collision  that  almost  severed  Patterson’s 
bow.  The  broken  section  parted  as  she  slowly  proceeded  to- 
wards base,  breaking  off  just  forward  of  gun  mount  No.  1. 
Both  ships  entered  Purvis  Bay  for  emergency  repairs,  thence 
to  Espiritu  Santo,  New  Hebrides  Islands  where  Patterson 
received  a false  bow.  On  6 December  she  put  to  sea,  touching 
the  Samoan  and  Hawaiian  Islands  enroute  to  the  Mare  Island 
Naval  Shipyard,  arriving  22  December. 

Patterson  stood  out  of  San  Francisco  Bay  8 March  1944 
with  a convoy  that  entered  Pearl  Harbor  15  March.  Training 
with  fast  attack  carriers  in  Hawaiian  waters  was  followed  by 
similar  battle  rehearsals  out  of  Marshall  Island  ports  in  pre- 
paration for  the  Marianas  Campaign.  On  6 June  Patterson 
departed  Majuro  Atoll  enroute  to  Saipan  with  the  Bunker  Hill 
Carrier  Task  Group.  She  joined  in  the  preinvasion  bombard- 
ment of  Saipan,  then  yarded  troop  transports  sending  in 
assault  troops  for  the  initial  invasion  of  Saipan  15  June.  On 
approach  of  the  Japanese  Mobile  Fleet,  she  became  a unit  of 
the  anti-aircraft  screen  around  the  Fast  Carrier  Task  Force 
whose  pilots  shot  down  hundreds  of  Japanese  carrier-based 
planes,  in  a series  of  actions  known  as  the  “Great  Mari- 
anas Turkey  Shoot,”  before  they  could  reach  the  American 
Fleet. 

The  few  enemy  planes  that  managed  to  get  past  the  American 
carrier  pilots  met  curtains  of  anti-aircraft  fire  from  Patterson 
and  her  sister  ships.  The  destroyer  helped  guard  American 
attack  carriers  through  21  June  as  they  pursued  the  fleeing 
Japanese  fleet,  decisively  defeated  in  the  Battle  of  the  Philip- 
pine Sea,  then  turned  back  to  help  protect  the  approaches  to 
Saipan.  She  provided  night  illumination  fire  for  advancing 
troops  on  Saipan,  then  bombarded  enemy  targets  on  nearby 
Tinian  Island. 

Bombardment  support  and  anti-submarine  patrol  continued 
off  Saipan  and  Tinian  until  9 August.  Patterson  then  called 
briefly  at  Apra  Harbor,  Guam,  enroute  to  Eniwetok  Atoll 
in  the  Marshalls.  There,  she  joined  the  screen  of  fast  carriers 
that  struck  hard  at  enemy  bases  on  Iwo  Jima  and  in  the  Wes- 
tern Caroline  Islands.  She  participated  in  the  bombardment 
of  Yap  Island  8 September.  From  there  she  proceeded  to  the 
Palau  Islands  to  guard  fast  carriers  giving  direct  support  to 
the  landing  troops  there  until  9 October. 

After  replenishment  at  Manus,  Admiralty  Islands,  Patterson 
made  a high-speed  run  with  attack  carriers  to  blast  enemy 
defenses  on  Okinawa  and  the  entire  Kerama  Retto  chain. 
From  there  the  fast  carrier  task  forces  approached  the  Philip- 
pines to  rain  destruction  on  enemy  air  installations  in  Northern 
Luzon,  thence  proceeded  to  the  coast  of  Formosa  for  air 
strikes  launched  12  October.  That  evening  and  through  the 


following  day,  Patterson  helped  fight  off  and  destroy  enemy 
aerial  raiders  that  approached  her  carrier  task  group. 

From  Formosa,  the  carriers  sped  back  to  Luzon  where 
Patterson  helped  drive  off  attacking  enemy  dive  bombers  that 
made  a near  miss  on  carrier  Franklin.  On  20  October  her  carrier 
task  group  gave  direct  air  support  to  troops  landing  at  Leyte 
to  begin  the  liberation  of  the  Philippine  Islands.  As  the  Japa- 
nese Fleet  approached  the  Philippines  in  a three-pronged  at- 
tack, 24-25  October,  her  carrier  task  force  hit  hard  at  the  Japa- 
nese Southern  Force  of  battleships,  cruisers,  and  destroyers, 
struck  at  the  even  more  powerful  Japanese  Central  Force 
aiming  at  the  Central  Philippines,  then  raced  north  to  destroy 
the  Japanese  decoy  carrier  task  force  in  the  Battle  off  Cape 
Enganno,  25  October.  She  joined  in  the  pursuit  of  enemy  fleet 
units  fleeing  the  Battle  for  Leyte  Gulf,  then  helped  fight  off 
the  suicide  attacks  of  Japanese  kamikaze  aircraft  30  October. 
She  rescued  men  blown  into  the  water  from  the  damaged  car- 
riers Franklin  and  Belleau  Wood,  escorting  the  damaged  car- 
riers safely  to  Ulithi  in  the  Caroline  Islands,  arriving  3 Novem- 
ber. 

Patterson  helped  protect  attack  carriers  providing  air  cover 
to  convoys  approaching  the  Philippines  until  9 December. 
She  then  proceeded  independently  to  Kossol  Roads,  Palau 
Islands.  There,  she  joined  the  screen  of  an  escort  carrier-bom- 
bardment task  group  that  sailed  10  December  to  provide 
heavy  gunfire  support  and  air  cover  for  the  initial  landings 
on  Mindoro  Island.  For  seven  days  the  destroyer  remained  in 
the  Sulu  Sea,  fighting  off  frequent  suicide  attacks  of  enemy 
aerial  raiders  that  closed  her  carrier  task  group  formation. 
There  was  a brief  replenishment  at  Palau  before  Patterson 
again  sailed  with  escort  aircraft  carriers,  this  time  to  support 
the  invasion  landings  at  Lingayen  Gulf,  Luzon,  P.I.  She  res- 
cued survivors  of  the  kamikaze-damaged  escort  carrier  Om- 
maney  Bay  4 January  1945,  and  survivors  of  destroyer  Stafford 
and  escort  carrier  Manila  Bay  the  following  day.  She  shot 
down  a suicide  plane  diving  on  carrier  Salamaua  13  January, 
remaining  on  guard  for  carriers  in  support  of  the  Lingayen 
Gulf  invasion  landings  until  the  17th.  She  then  proceeded  to 
Ulithi  in  the  Carolines  to  prepare  for  the  impending  invasion 
of  Iwo  Jima. 

Patterson  departed  Ulithi  10  February  for  final  battle  re- 
hearsals and  staging  in  the  Marianas,  thence  in  the  screen  of 
escort  carriers  covering  the  amphibous  expeditionary  troops 
for  the  landings  on  Iwo  Jima,  19  February.  She  rescued  106 
survivors  of  the  escort  carrier  Bismarck  Sea,  sunk  by  enemy 
torpedo  plane  attacks  off  Iwo  Jima  21  February.  The  fighting 
destroyer  remained  off  Iwo  Jima  with  escort  carriers  until 
10  March,  then  set  course  for  Ulithi  to  prepare  for  the  capture 
and  occupation  of  Okinawa,  the  “last  stepping  stone”  to  Japan. 

Patterson  sailed  from  Ulithi  the  morning  of  21  March,  en- 
route with  a support  unit  of  seven  escort  aircraft  carriers  that 
gave  direct  cover  to  troops  storming  ashore  at  Okinawa  1 
April.  She  shot  down  an  enemy  suicide  plane  that  attacked 
escort  carrier  Lunga  Point  2 April  and  continued  to  guard  the 
escort  carriers  as  they  pounded  enemy  troop  concentrations 
and  installations  through  29  April.  When  her  sonar  gear  became 
inoperative  29  April,  she  set  course  for  repairs  at  Apra  Harbor, 
Guam.  She  put  to  sea  from  Apra  Harbor  4 June,  tecorting 
battleship  New  Mexico  as  far  as  Leyte  in  the  Philippines, 
There  she  joined  a troop  and  supply  reinforcement  convoy 
bound  to  Kerama  Retto.  By  12  June  she  had  rejoined  the  es- 
cort carriers  giving  direct  support  to  troops  until  the  bitter 
contest  for  Okinawa  was  won. 

Patterson  returned  to  Leyte  for  repairs  then  headed  for 
Saipan,  Mariana  Islands.  This  was  her  base  for  escort-patrol 
missions  reaching  to  Okinawa,  Guam,  and  towards  the 
Marshalls  until  the  close  of  hostilities  with  Japan.  On  16  Au- 
gust she  departed  Saipan  as  escort  for  battleship  New  Jersey 
bound  to  Manila,  thence  to  Buckner  Bay,  Okinawa.  She  de- 
parted Buckner  Bay  8 September,  touching  Saipan,  Eniwetok, 
and  Pearl  Harbor,  enroute  to  San  Diego,  Calif.,  arriving  26 
September.  The  following  day  she  got  underway  to  transit  the 
Panama  Canal  for  the  eastern  seaboard.  She  arrived  in  the 
New  York  Naval  Shipyard  11  October  and  decommissioned 
there  8 November  1945.  She  remained  in  reserve  until  her  name 
was  struck  from  the  Naval  Vessel  Register  25  February  1947. 
She  was  sold  for  scrapping  18  August  1947  to  the  Northern 
Metals  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Patterson  received  13  battle  stars  for  World  War  II  service. 
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Ill 

(DE-1061:  dp.  3,011;  1.  438';  b.  47';  dr.  25';  s.  27  k.;  cpl. 

245;  a.  1 5",  4 tt.;  ASROC,  DASH,  SPARROW  III  missiles; 
cl.  Knox) 

The  third  Patterson  was  laid  down  12  October  1967  by  Avon- 
dale Shipyards,  Inc.,  Westwego,  La.;  launched  3 May  1969; 
sponsored  by  Miss  Laura  Winslow;  and  commissioned  14 
March  1970,  Comdr.  John  W.  Walden  in  command. 

Pattina 

A former  named  retained. 

(SP-675:  t.  31;  1.  60';  b.  11'4";  dr.  3';  s.  25  k.;  cpl.  9;  a.  1 mg.) 

Pattina  (SP-675)  was  built  by  Luders  Marine  Construction 
Co.,  Stamford,  Conn.,  in  1916;  acquired  by  the  Navy  from 
B.F.  Schwarts  on  free  lease  10  September  1917;  and  placed  in 
service  22  October  1917. 

During  World  War  I,  Pattina  operated  on  patrol  along  the 
Atlantic  coast.  She  was  returned  to  her  owner  19  February 
1919. 

Patuxent 

A river  in  Maryland. 

I 

(AT-11:  dp.  755;  1.  148'0";  b.  29'H";  dr.  12'3";  s.  13  k.; 
cpl.  51 ; a.  2 3-pdr.) 

The  first  Patuxent  (AT-11),  a steel,  sea-going  tug,  was  laid 
down  25  July  1907  by  the  Navy  Yard,  Norfolk,  Va.;  launched 
16  May  1908;  and  commissioned  4 May  1909. 

Patuxent  spent  her  naval  career  operating  with  the  Atlantic 
Fleet,  providing  the  services  of  a sea-going  tug  to  diverse 
elements  of  the  Fleet  until  decommissioning  30  September 
1924. 

Patuxent  was  struck  from  the  Navy  List  29  June  1938. 
She  was  sold  16  March  1939. 

II 

(AO-44:  dp.  22,325  (f.);  1.  520';  b.  68';  dr.  30';  s.  18  k.;  cpl. 

352;  a.  1 4",  4 3",  12  20mm;  cl.  Mattaponi). 

The  second  Patuxent  (A0^4)  was  laid  down  under  Maritime 
Commission  contract  5 March  lQi2  a,s  Emmkay  (MC  hull  159) 
by  the  Sun  Shipbuilding  Co.  at  Chester,  Penn.,  for  the  Key- 
stone Co.;  launched  25  July  1942;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  W.  H. 
Blanchard;  acquired  by  the  Navy  from  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission 28  September  1942;  converted  by  the  Maryland  Dry 
Dock  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  commissioned  22  October 
1942,  Comdr.  Burton  Davis  in  command. 

On  12  November  1942,  Patuxent  reported  to  the  U.S. 
Naval  Base,  Norfolk,  Va.  for  duty.  On  17  December  she  sailed 
for  Curasao  in  the  Dutch  West  Indies  and  on  27  December 
transited  the  Panama  Canal.  Steaming  across  the  Pacific, 
she  operated  with  Task  Group  62.9  during  February  1943 
in  the  capture  and  defense  of  Guadalcanal.  During  this  cam- 
paign she  supplied  aviation  gasoline  to  the  Guadalcanal  air- 
strips. 

She  next  sailed  for  the  United  States  via  the  Fiji  Islands 
arriving  San  Pedro,  Calif.  6 March.  Following  overhaul,  she 
again  departed  for  South  Pacific.  During  the  ensuing  months, 
Patuxent  fueled  ships  and  airfields  during  consolidation  opera- 
tions in  the  southern  Solomons.  From  10  July  to  20  November, 
she  made  runs  between  Espiritu  Santo,  New  Hebrides,  and 
Guadalcanal  and  Florida  Island,  with  two  cruises  to  Noumea, 
New  Caledonia. 

During  these  runs  she  fueled  the  fleet  in  Purvis  Bay  and 
Tulagi  Harbor,  Florida  Island,  and  pumped  aviation  gasoline 
to  Henderson  Field  and  other  fighter  strips  on  Guadalcanal. 
She  departed  Noumea,  20  November  and  carried  gasoline  to 
Wellington,  New  Zealand.  Patuxent  next  made  fueling  runs 
which  lasted  throughout  the  month  of  December.  On  30 
December  she  got  underway  from  Purvis  Bay  for  her  first 
rendezvous  with  major  ships  of  the  fleet  for  fueling-at-sea 
operations.  Supporting  strikes  off  Kavieng,  New  Ireland  31 
December  1943  to  1 January  1944,  she  fueled  two  carriers  and 


three  destroyers.  She  sailed  to  Espiritu  Santo  10  January  1944 
and  steamed  between  Guadalcanal  and  the  New  Hebrides 
until  9 March. 

On  8 April  1944,  Patuxent  proceeded  to  her  second  refueling- 
at-sea  rendezvous.  She  then  returned  via  Purvis  Bay,  to  the 
States,  reaching  San  Pedro,  Calif.  10  May  1944  for  overhaul. 
Departing  the  West  Coast  19  June,  she  joined  the  logistic 
support  group  in  the  Marianas  campaign  supporting  the 
occupation  of  Saipan. 

She  returned  to  Eniwetok  8 August  and  joined  a large  group 
of  fleet  oilers,  cargo  ships,  tugs,  escorts  and,  12  days  later, 
sortied  from  Eniwetok  for  maneuvers,  proceeding  to  Manus 
Island  in  the  Admiralty  Island  group. 

Departing  Manus  6 September,  Patuxent  steamed  with  the 
logistic  support  group  for  the  Palau  Island  campaign.  After 
a week  fueling-at-sea,  she  returned  to  Seeadler  Harbor.  On 
the  18th  she  returned  to  the  Palau  area,  fueled,  and  headed 
to  rendezvous  east  of  the  Philippine  Islands  to  fuel  the  fast 
carrier  task  force  striking  there  9 — 24  September.  She  re- 
turned to  Seeadler  Harbor  8 October. 

On  13  October  she  followed  the  Philippine  invading  forces 
out  of  Seeadler  Harbor  and  proceeded  to  the  Philippine  area 
once  more,  participating  in  the  logistic  support  operations  off 
the  east  coast.  Patuxent  was  with  the  task  group  oft’  Luzon 
when  the  Japanese  sent  their  fleet  to  wipe  out  the  Leyte  beach- 
head. Orders  arrived  to  head  east  at  flank  speed.  The  task 
group  raced  to  the  Western  Carolines,  arriving  at  Ulithi  30 
October,  Patuxent's  home  port  for  the  next  ten  months. 

Returning  to  the  Philippine  area  again  2 November,  she  oper- 
ated with  the  logistic  support  group.  A typhoon  hit  the  fuel- 
ing area  18  December,  sent  three  destroyers  to  the  bottom 
and  badly  damaged  several  other  ships.  Although  handicapped 
with  a damaged  boom,  Patuxent  fueled  the  storm-battered 
ships  and  then  set  course  for  Ulithi. 

Patuxent  departed  Ulithi  7 January  1945.  She  joined  the 
Fast  Carrier  Task  Group,  then  preparing  for  a sortie  into  the 
South  China  Sea.  During  this  period  the  fleet  struck  the 
China  coast  and  Formosa,  and  also  supported  operations  at 
Lingayen  Gulf,  Luzon.  Under  the  cover  of  night,  the  oilers 
entered  the  South  China  Sea  and  fueled  the  3d  Fleet.  Japanese 
Army  camps  were  in  sight  on  the  shore,  and  unidentified  air- 
craft passed  overhead  during  the  night.  This  cruise  into  the 
South  China  Sea  ended  Patuxent’s  part  in  the  recapture  and 
liberation  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Patuxent  departed  Ulithi  8 February,  for  the  Volcano  Is- 
lands area  and  the  Iwo  Jima  campaign.  The  task  group  swung 
southwest  to  standby  while  the  combat  ships  went  in  to  sup- 
port the  beachheads. 

After  an  explosion  and  fire  forward,  Patuxent  steamed  to 
Saipan  for  repairs,  arriving  19  February  1945,  then  steamed 
to  Ulithi.  Departing  there  22  March  she  rejoined  her  task 
group  in  the  logistic  support  of  the  fleet  for  the  Okinawa  in- 
vasion. In  the  next  two  months,  Patuxent  made  four  voyages 
from  Ulithi  to  fueling  areas  off  Okinawa.  After  Okinawa  had 
been  secured,  Patuxent  steamed  to  the  Philippines,  arriving 
San  Pedro  Bay  14  June,  before  joining  the  logistic  group  of 
the  3d  Fleet  at  Ulithi  the  24th. 

Patuxent  supported  strikes  against  Japan  from  10  July 
until  5 August.  After  replenishing  at  Ulithi  the  oiler  was 
steaming  to  rejoin  the  support  group  off  Honshu  when  the 
news  of  Japan’s  capitulation  reached  the  ship.  On  4 Septem- 
ber, two  days  after  the  formal  surrender  ceremony  there,  she 
steamed  into  Tokyo  Bay  with  the  occupation  forces. 

On  16  September  she  headed  home  via  Eniwetok,  ar- 
rived San  Francisco  24  October  and  reported  for  inactivation 
to  the  Commandant  of  the  12th  Naval  District. 

On  18  January  1946,  she  was  moved  to  the  Graham  Ship- 
yards, Oakland,  and  decommissioned  there  21  February 
1946.  She  was  struck  from  the  Navy  List  12  March  1946, 
and  transferred  to  the  War  Shipping  Administration  for  dis- 
posal 1 July  1946.  She  was  subseqeuntly  sold  to  the  Pure  Oil 
Co.,  Chicago  111.  and  operated  out  of  Baltimore  as  David  D. 
Irwin. 

Patuxent  received  eight  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Paul  G.  Baker 

Paul  Gerald  Baker,  born  20  February  1910  in  Joy,  111., 
enlisted  in  the  Navy  12  December  1929.  From  1935,  he  served 
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with  aviation  activities  and  units,  and  rose  through  the  en- 
listed ranks  to  Aviation  Chief  Radioman.  On  14  April  1942, 
while  serving  with  Fighter  Squadron  2 on  board  Lexington 
(CV-2),  he  was  appointed  Lieutenant  (junior  grade)  for  tem- 
porary service.  During  the  Battle  of  the  Coral  Sea,  Baker 
downed  three  Japanese  planes  and  badly  damaged  a fourth 
in  the  engagements  on  7 May  1942,  but  failed  to  return  from 
his  last  mission.  His  herosim  and  devotion  to  duty  won  him 
the  posthumous  award  of  the  Navy  Cross. 

(DE-642:  dp.  1,400;  1.  306';  b.  37';  dr.  9'5";  s.  23  k.;'cpl. 

186;  a.  3 3",  10  20mm,  3 21"  tt.,  2 dct.,  8 dcp.,  1 dcp. 
(hh.);  cl.  Buckle])) 

Paul  G.  Baker  (DE-642)  was  laid  down  26  September  1943 
by  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.;  launched  12 
March  1944;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Katherine  E.  Baker;  and  com- 
missioned 25  May  1944,  Lt.  Comdr.  W.  Gordon  Cornell, 
USNR,  in  command. 

Steaming  to  San  Diego  18  June  1944  for  shakedown,  Paul 
G.  Baker  returned  to  San  Francisco  20  July  for  post-shake- 
down repairs  and  alterations.  She  departed  11  August  for 
Seattle,  Wash.,  arriving  two  days  later.  After  picking  up  a 
convoy  at  Port  Angeles,  she  set  course  for  Pearl  Harbor  on 
the  19th  and  arrived  on  the  27th. 

Paul  G.  Baker  cleared  Pearl  Harbor  8 September  1944  as 
part  of  an  escort  carrier  task  unit  which  called  at  Emirau 
Island  enroute  Manus,  Admiralties,  where  she  arrived  19 
September  for  escort  duty  under  Task  Force  11.  On  the  24th 
she  headed  for  Port  Purvis,  Florida  Island,  arriving  three 
days  later. 

Her  duty  in  the  Solomons  was  largely  escort  work.  She 
steamed  from  Purvis  Bay  1 1 October  to  pick  up  merchantman 
Mormacsea  at  Empress  Augusta  Bay,  Bougainville,  for  escort 
to  Munda,  returning  to  her  base  on  the  15th. She  made  a 
similar  voyage  19-24  October,  escorting  SS  Santa  Monica 
from  Lunga  Point,  Guadalcanal,  to  Treasury  Island  and  Sasa- 
velle  Harbor,  Munda,  before  returning  alone  to  Purvis  Bay. 
From  late  November  through  most  of  December,  she  shuttled 
from  Purvis  Bay  to  Espiritu  Santo,  New  Hebrides.  From  12 
January  1945  she  trained  for  the  invasion  of  Ryukyus.  De- 
parting the  Russell  Islands,  15  March,  she  steamed  via  Saipan 
to  Ulithi  departing  that  port  27  March  to  escort  troop-laden 
transports  for  the  landings  on  Okinawa. 

The  task  unit  arrived  off  Okinawa  on  the  day  of  the  initial 
landings,  1 April  1945,  and  Paul  G.  Baker  took  station  on  the 
inner  transport  screen  off  Hagushi  Beach.  Her  first  taste  of 
enemy  air  activity  came  at  dusk  that  day  when  she  opened 
fire  on  a plane  which  crossed  astern.  She  protected  the  trans- 
ports during  unloading  by  day  and  retirement  by  night  until 
she  departed  the  invasion  area  5 April  guarding  empty  trans- 
ports to  Guam,  arriving  on  the  9th  thence  to  Ulithi  to  join 
a convoy  for  Okinawa. 

Arriving  off  Okinawa  18  April  1945,  Paul  G.  Baker  joined 
the  dangerous  but  vital  patrol  screen  which  protected  allied 
forces  fighting  to  capture  the  island  stronghold.  On  the  22nd, 
at  1745,  enemy  planes  attacked  without  warning.  One  air- 
craft crashed  into  nearby  Isherwood  (DD-520)  and  at  1847 
another  closed  Paul  G.  Baker  The  plane  swerved  away  and 
crashed  into  Swallow  (AM-65)  which  capsized  in  about  four 
minutes.  Baker  picked  up  nine  officers  and  69  men.  Other  ships 
also  steamed  to  aid  the  stricken  minesweeper,  rescuing  all  but 
one  of  Swallow’s  crew. 

The  air  attacks  continued  to  be  heavy  and  frequent  for  patrol 
vessels  off  Okinawa.  On  12  May  1945  Paul  G.  Baker  opened 
fire  on  two  suicide  planes  attacking  New  Mexico  (BB-40) 
and  although  she  aided  in  splashing  one  of  the  kamikazes  the 
other  hit  the  battleship.  On  the  24th  Baker  joined  the  fire  on  a 
single  plane  which  had  wandered  into  the  area.  On  11  June, 
a low  flying  airplane  made  a dive  on  LSD-6,  shifted  the  attack 
to  Paul  G.  Baker,  then  swerved  toward  a merchantship.  Paul 
G.  Baker’s  gunners  splashed  this  enemy  fifty  feet  from  its 
intended  target. 

On  20  June  1945  she  sailed  in  the  screen  of  a battleship  and 
cruiser  force  to  patrol  southeast  of  Okinawa.  She  returned  to 
Kerama  Retto  1 July  to  commence  a series  of  five  escort 
voyages  between  Okinawa  and  Saipan,  lasting  till  30  August. 

She  steamed  from  Saipan  11  September  1945  to  escort 
Mallabar  (AF-37)  to  Tokyo  Bay,  arriving  at  Yokosuka  Naval 
Base  on  the  17th.  Five  days  later  she  sailed  singly  for  Saipan, 


arriving  on  the  25th.  On  4 November  1945  she  got  underway 
for  the  United  States  arriving  at  Astoria,  Oreg.,  on  the  21st. 
After  overhaul  at  Portland,  Oreg.  and  Bremerton,  Wash., 
she  returned  to  to  Guam,  arriving  23  May  1946. 

Departing  Guam  26  June,  she  sailed  to  Buckner  Bay, 
Okinawa  before  arriving  in  Tsingtao,  China,  2 July.  She  exer- 
cised off  the  China  coast  with  destroyers,  then  sailed  3 August 
to  visit  Hong  Kong.  She  paid  another  visit  to  Sasabo,  Japan 
before  departing  10  September.  She  returned  to  Tsingtao  12 
September,  and  for  the  next  month  conducted  exercises  with 
a small  hunter-killer  training  group  in  the  area. 

Homeward  bound  for  good,  she  departed  Tsingtao  12 
October,  called  at  Guam  18  October,  visited  Pearl  Harbor 
27-28  October,  and  arrived  San  Diego  4 November.  She  decom- 
missioned 3 February  1947,  and  was  placed  in  reserve  at  San 
Diego.  She  was  struck  from  the  Naval  Vessel  Register  1 
December  1969. 

Paul  G.  Baker  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Paul  Hamilton 

Paul  Hamilton,  born  in  St.  Paul’s  Parish,  S.C.  16  October 
1762,  fought  under  Generals  Gates,  Marion,  and  Harden  in 
the  American  Revolution.  He  participated  in  the  capture  of 
Fort  Balfour  with  the  latter.  He  served  South  Carolina  in 
many  public  offices  including  comptroller  (1800-1804)  and 
governor  (1804-1806).  President  Monroe  appointed  him 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  1809.  Hamilton  was  a proponent  of 
military  preparedness,  especially  sea  fortifications.  Although 
he  wanted  to  strengthen  the  Navy,  he  found  the  Congress 
hostile  and  the  President  indifferent  to  his  ideas.  However 
he  was  responsible  for  the  Naval  Hospitals  Act  of  1811.  He 
resigned  in  1813  and  died  at  Beaufort  South  Carolina  30  June 
1819. 

I 

(DD-307:  dp.  1,215;  1.  314'4M";  b.  30'11H";  dr.  9'4";  s. 

33.2  k.;  cpl.  128;  a.  4 4",  2 3"  AA,  12  21"  tt,;  cl  Clemson) 

Paul  Hamilton  (DD-307)  was  launched  21  February  1919 
by  the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.; 
sponsored  by  Miss  Justin  McGrath;  and  commissioned  24 
September  1920,  Lt.  Comdr.  J.  F.  McClain  in  command. 

After  acceptance  trials  off  California,  Paul  Hamilton  was 
assigned  to  Division  Thirty-three,  Squadron  Six,  Flotilla 
Two  of  the  Cruiser-Destroyer  Force  Pacific  based  at  San 
Diego.  She  performed  yeoman  service  with  the  Pacific  Battle 
Fleet  from  1920  until  early  1930. 

Paul  Hamilton  decommissioned  20  January  1930  and  was 
scrapped  in  1931. 

II 

(DD-590:  dp.  2,940  (f.);  1.  376'5";  b.  39'7";  dr.  17'9";  s. 

35  k.;  cpl.  329;  a.  5 5",  10  40mm.,  7 20mm.,  6 dcp.,  2 dct., 
10  21"  tt.;  cl.  Fletcher) 

Paul  Hamilton  (DD-590)  was  laid  down  20  January  1943 
by  the  Charleston  Navy  Yard,  Charleston,  S.C. ; launched  7 
April  1943;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  William  Dewar  Gordon;  and 
commissioned  25  October  1943,  Comdr.  Leo  G.  May  in  com- 
mand. 

Following  shakedown  off  Bermuda,  Paul  Hamilton  served 
in  lower  Cheaspeake  Bay,  out  of  Norfolk,  Va.,  as  a destroyer 
training  unit  8 January  to  19  April  1944.  She  departed  Norfolk 
25  April  and  steamed  via  Aruba,  Dutch  West  Indies,  and  the 
Panama  Canal  to  Pearl  Harbor,  Hawaii,  where  she  arrived  21 
May  1944. 

From  13  June  to  12  August,  Paul  Hamilton  formed  part  of 
the  protective  screen  for  the  replenishment  aircraft  and  fuel- 
ing groups  that  serviced  the  3d  Fleet  during  the  landing  at 
Saipan  15  June.  She  accompanied  Task  Force  58  west  during 
the  Battle  of  the  Philippine  Sea  19  and  20  June.  She  departed 
for  Manus  Island,  Admiralty  Islands,  20  August,  in  company 
with  escort  carriers  and  fleet  oilers. 

From  1 September  to  3 October,  Paul  Hamilton  served  as  a 
screening  vessel  for  the  replenishment  aircraft  and  fueling 
groups  that  serviced  the  3d  Fleet  during  the  capture  and  oc- 
cupation of  the  southern  Palau  Islands.  She  played  a similar 
role  for  the  3d  Fleet  4 October  to  15  November  during  air 
strikes  against  Okinawa,  Luzon,  Formosa,  the  Visayan  Islands, 
and  the  Japanese  fleet. 
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She  proceeded  via  Hollandia,  New  Guinea,  to  Leyte  Gulf, 
Philippines,  where  she  patrolled  7 to  11  December  to  protect 
shipping  from  enemy  surface  attacks.  She  screened  for  the 
amphibious  assault  force  that  landed  on  Mindoro  Island, 
Philippines,  15  December,  and  shot  down  three  enemy  planes 
that  day.  From  27  December  to  2 January  1945  she  screened 
ships  resupplying  U.S.  Army  forces  on  Mindoro. 

From  3 to  21  January,  Paul  Hamilton  screened  for  the  as- 
sault on  Lingayen  Gulf,  Philippines.  She  rescued  73  survivors 
from  Ommaney  Bay  (CVE-79)  on  the  4th. 

Following  replenishment  at  Ulithi,  Western  Carolines, 
Paul  Hamilton  participated  in  the  assault  on  Iwo  Jima.  She 
contributed  shore  bombardment,  fire  support  and  pilot 
rescue,  10  February  to  11  March.  Following  rescue  efforts 
in  the  Volcano  and  Bonin  Islands,  she  provided  fire  support 
for  the  landings  at  Kerama  Retto,  26  March,  Okinawa  Jima, 
Tsuken  Shima,  le  Shima,  Iheya  Shima,  and  Aguni  Shima, 
during  deployment  21  March  to  17  June. 

She  departed  Okinawa  17  June  1945,  and  proceeded  via 
Guam,  Eniwetok,  and  Pearl  Harbor  to  San  Diego,  Calif, 
shere  she  arrived  8 July  for  overhaul.  She  reported  to  the 
Pacific  Reserve  Fleet  24  September  1945  and  remained  in- 
active until  struck  from  the  Naval  Vessel  Register  1 May 
1968. 

Paul  Hamilton  received  seven  battle  stars  for  World  War 
II  service. 

Paul  Jones 

The  following  ships  were  named  for  John  Paul  Jones,  see 
John  Paul  Jones  for  biography. 

I 

(SwGbt:  dp.  1,210;  1.  216T0";  b.  35'4";  dr.  8';  dph.  11'6"; 

s.  10  k.;  a.  1 100-pdr.,  2 11",  2 50-pdrs.,  2 24-pdrs.;  cl. 

Paul  Jones) 

The  first  Paul  Jones  a sidewheel,  double-ended,  steam  gun- 
boat, was  launched  30  January  1862  by  J.J.  Abrahams, 
Baltimore,  Md.,  and  commissioned  9 June  1862  at  Baltimore, 
Comdr.  Charles  Steedman  in  command. 

Joining  the  South  Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron,  Paul 
Jones  sailed  down  the  coast  to  engage  the  fort  at  Jones  Point, 
Ogeechee  River,  Ga.,  29  July.  Continuing  south,  she  helped 
to  silence  the  fort  on  St.  John’s  Bluff,  St.  John’s  River,  Fla., 
on  17  September,  in  company  with  Patroon  and  Cimarron. 

While  patrolling  on  blockade  duty,  she  assisted  in  capturing 
schooner  Major  E.  Willis  19  April  1863  off  Charleston,  S.C., 
and  successfully  took  sloop  Mary,  loaded  with  cotton,  off  St. 
Simons  Sound,  Ga.  on  8 July. 


Paul  Jones  participated  in  attacks  on  Fort  Wagner  in 
Charleston  Harbor,  S.C.  (18-24  July)  and  returned  to  New 
Y ork  for  repairs  until  she  rejoined  her  squadron  15  September. 
She  continued  her  coastal  operations  until  late  August  1864 
when  she  sailed  to  Boston  and  decommissioned  19  Septem- 
ber. Paul  Jones  recommissioned  at  the  Boston  Navy  Yard  1 
April  1865  for  further  service  in  the  East  Gulf  Blockading 
Squadron.  On  31  March  1866 she  was  stationed  at  Mobile,  Ala., 
and  in  July  1867  she  returned  to  New  York,  decommissioned, 
and  was  sold  on  the  13th. 

II 

(DD-10:  dp.  592;  1.  245';  b.  23'1";  dr.  6'6";  s.  28.9  k.;  cpl. 

79;  a.  2 3",  5 6-pdrs.,  2 18"  tt.;  cl.  Bainbridge) 

Paul  Jones  (DD-10),  the  second  ship  so  named,  was  laid 
down  20  April  1899  by  the  Union  Iron  Works,  San  Francisco, 
Calif.;  launched  14  June  1902;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Goldsborough  Adams;  and  commissioned  19  July  1902,  Lt. 
R.  F.  Gross  in  command. 

Originally  built  as  a torpedo  boat  destroyer,  Paul  Jones 
served  in  the  Pacific  Fleet,  homeported  at  San  Francisco. 
A unit  of  the  Pacific  Torpedo  Fleet,  she  was  at  San  Francisco 
at  the  beginning  of  World  War  I. 

Paul  Jones  sailed  23  April  1917  for  Norfolk,  Va.  via  San 
Diego,  Acapulco,  the  Canal  Zone,  and  Guantanamo  Bay, 
Cuba,  arriving  3 August.  On  4 August  she  took  station  off  the 
York  River  on  patrol  assignment  until  joining:  Duncan 
(No.  46),  Henley  (No.  39),  Truxton  (No.  14),  Stewart  (No. 
13),  Preble  (No.  12),  Hull  (No.  7),  Macdonough  (No.  9), 
and  Hopkins  (No.  6)  as  escorts  for  Battleship  Force  Atlantic, 
on  13  August,  for  passage  to  Bermuda  and  New  York. 

Paul  Jones  departed  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  24  August 
and  reported  to  Newport  where  she  began  a series  of  convoy 
patrols  up  and  down  the  coast  and  returning  to  Newport  24 
September.  She  then  commenced  training  operations,  in  con- 
junction with  other  duties,  off  Norfolk,  Lynnhaven  Roads, 
and  Chesapeake  Bay,  prior  to  reporting  to  Philadlephia  20 
December. 

On  15  January  1918,  in  company  with  Stewart,  Hopkins 
and  Worden  (No.  16),  Paul  Jones  sailed  for  the  Azores  by  way 
of  Bermuda.  After  departing  Bermuda,  she  had  to  request 
permission  to  turn  back  due  to  a serious  leak  in  her  port  after 
bunker.  From  23-26  January  Paul  J ones’  crew  struggled  mag- 
nificently against  great  odds  and  succeeded  in  saving  the  ship 
from  sinking.  Wallowing  in  stormy  seas  with  her  after  fire 
room  flooded,  barely  able  to  maintain  headway,  losing  all 
drinking  and  feed  water  and  steaming  under  two  boilers  with 
salt  feed,  manning  bucket  brigades  for  lack  of  operable  pumps, 
and  receiving  no  answers  to  her  distress  signals,  she  finally 


A destroyer  of  the  Paul  Jones  class,  photographed  in  1909.  This  is  the  USS  Perry  (DD-11)  or  USS  Preble  (DD-12). 
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sighted  a light  off  David’s  Head,  Bermuda,  signalled  the  fort 
for  assistance  and  dropped  her  anchor. 

Paul  Jones  had  an  exhausted  but  very  happy  crew.  She 
remained  at  Bermuda  until  22  February  for  repairs  and  then 
sailed  for  Philadelphia  escorted  by  Mars  (AC-^)  arriving  25 
February.  Following  permanent  repair  at  the  Philadelphia 
Navy  Yard,  Paul  Jones  reported  to  Fortress  Monroe,  Va.  18 
April,  and  performed  various  duties  in  and  around  Chesapeake 
Bay  until  6 August. 

The  highlight  of  Paul  Jones’  career  came  on  2 July  when 
Henderson  (ID.-l)  was  afire  in  the  Atlantic  north  of  Bermuda 
and  east  of  Virginia.  Paul  Jones  made  four  trips  from  the  burn- 
ing ship  to  Von  Steuben  (ID. -3017)  saving  1,250  Marines  and 
officers  together  with  over  50  tons  of  luggage.  The  next  day 
she  accompanied  Henderson  to  Delaware  Breakwater. 

While  in  convoy  7 August  at  sea,  Paul  Jones  with  several 
other  ships  in  her  group  mistook  the  U.S.  submarine  0-6 
(SS-67)  for  an  enemy  submarine  and  fired  upon  her.  The  sub- 
marine was  struck  seven  times  in  the  conning  tower  before 
the  mistake  was  apparent.  Paul  Jones  escorted  the  damaged 
submarine  to  Delaware  Bay,  and  arrived  at  the  breakwater 
the  following  day. 

Paul  Jones  reported  at  Hampton  Roads  9 August  and  re- 
mained in  and  around  Chesapeake  Bay  conducting  mine  pa- 
trols, convoy  duties  and  other  services  until  slated  for  inacti- 
vation 31  January  1919.  She  decommissioned  29  July  1919; 
was  struck  from  the  Naval  Vessel  Register  15  September 
1919;  and  was  sold  3 January  1920  to  Joseph  G.  Hitner, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  who  subsequently  scrapped  her. 

Ill 

(DD-230:  dp.  1,215;  1.  314'4";  b.  40'8";  dr.  13'6";  s.  35  k.; 
cpl.  145;  a 4 4",  6 21"  tt;  cl.  Clemson) 

The  third  Paul  Jones  (DD-230),  was  laid  down  23  Decem- 
ber 1919  by  Wm.  Cramp  & Sons,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  launched 
30  September  1920;  sponsored  by  Miss  Ethel  Bagley;  and  com- 
missioned 19  April  1921. 

After  shakedown  Paul  Jones  joined  the  Atlantic  Fleet 
for  maneuvers,  training,  and  coastal  operations  until  trans- 
ferred to  the  Pacific  in  1923.  She  crossed  the  Pacific  and 
joined  the  Asiatic  Fleet  in  protecting  American  interest  in 
the  troubled  Far  East.  Paul  Jones  participated  in  the  Yangtze 
River  patrol  and  was  assigned  other  patrol  duties  along  the 
China  coast,  while  making  occasional  voyages  to  and  from 
Manila. 

As  flagship  of  Destroyer  Squadron  29,  Asiatic  Fleet,  she 
received  the  news  of  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  8 Decem- 
ber 1941,  at  Tarakan,  Borneo,  and  immediately  stripped  for 
action.  She  got  underway  with  Marblehead  (CL-12),  Stewart 
(DD-224),  Barker  (DD-213)  and  Parrott  (DD-218)  for 
Makassar  Roads  and  for  the  remainder  of  December  acted 
as  picket  boat  in  the  vicinity  of  Lombok  Strait  and  Soerabaja 
Harbor,  Java. 

Her  first  war  orders  were  to  contact  Dutch  Naval  Units 
for  instructions  pertaining  to  the  search  for  a sub  in  the  Java 
Sea,  which  was  reported  to  have  sunk  the  Dutch  vessel 
Langkoems,  contact  her  survivors  on  Bawean  Island  and  check 
the  waters  for  additional  survivors.  Paul  Jones  was  unable 
to  make  contact  with  the  submarine,  but  rescued  the  Dutch 
crewmen.  On  9 January  1942,  after  a Japanese  submarine  had 
sunk  a second  Dutch  merchantman,  Paul  Jones  saved  101 
men  from  drifting  life-boats.  With  HNMS  Van  Ghent,  she 
salvaged  the  abandoned  U.S.  Army  cargo  vessel  Liberty,  12 
January,  and  towed  it  safely  to  Soerabaja.  She  joined  a raid- 
ing group  consisting  of  three  other  old  four-stackers:  John 
D.  Ford  (DD-228),  Pope  (DD-225),  and  Parrott  (DD-218), 
and  cruisers:  Marblehead  and  Boise  (CL—47),  hoping  to  inter- 
cept a large  enemy  convoy  heading  southward  toward  Balik- 
papan.  Boise  retired  early  from  the  group  because  of  a ground- 
ing mishap  and  Marblehead  developed  a faulty  turbine  forcing 
her  to  reduce  speed  and  remain  behind  the  destroyers  to  act 
as  cover  for  withdrawal.  The  old  destroyers  raced  ahead  and 
engaged  the  Japanese  convoy  and  its  screening  warships  the 
night  of  23-24  January.  Despite  overwhelming  odds,  they  came 
out  of  the  fracas  with  only  minor  damage  to  John  D.  Ford. 
The  enemy  suffered  large  losses  from  the  torpedo  attacks 
launched  by  the  destroyers  as  they  raced  back  and  forth 
through  the  convoy  formation. 


On  5 February  Paul  Jones  rendezvoused  with  SS  Tidore 
off  Sumbawa  Island  to  escort  her  to  Timor.  Shortly  after  they 
joined  up,  they  were  attacked  by  three  separate  groups 
of  Japanese  bombers.  Paul  Jones  successfully  dodged  approxi- 
mately 20  bombs,  but  Tidore  was  aground  and  a total  loss. 
Fifteen  crew  members  were  picked  up  from  a life  boat,  five 
were  taken  off  the  stricken  vessel,  and  six  more  were  gathered 
from  the  beaches.  Paul  Jones  then  steamed  on  to  Java. 

The  Australian,  British,  Dutch,  and  American  Naval  units, 
under  a joint  command  (ABDA),  commenced  sweeps  24 
February  in  search  of  enemy  surface  forces  which  might  be 
attempting  to  make  landings  in  the  Java  area,  and  to  give 
what  opposition  they  could  to  the  Japanese  advance.  They 
encountered  a Japanese  covering  force  in  the  afternoon  of  27 
February  and  the  Allies  opened  fire,  beginning  the  Battle 
of  the  Java  Sea.  By  1821  Paul  Jones  had  expended  her  torpe- 
does. Dangerously  low  on  fuel,  she  retired  to  Soerabaja.  The 
next  morning  Paul  Jones  and  three  other  U.S.  destroyers  es- 
caped encirclement  by  Japanese  forces  closing  on  all  sides  of 
Java,  by  hugging  close  to  the  shore  line  and  laying  smoke  at 
high  speed  when  sighted  in  the  Bali  Strait.  Paul  Jones  and 
John  D.  Ford  later  escorted  Black  Hawk  (AD-9)  on  to  Fre- 
mantle, Australia,  arriving  4 March. 

Following  repairs  at  Fremantle  and  Melbourne,  Paul 
Jones  sailed  12  May  for  San  Francisco.  She  reached  San 
Francisco  29  June  and  was  assigned  convoy  escort  duty  be- 
tween California  and  Pearl  Harbor  which  continued  until  the 
end  of  March  1943. 

Sailing  in  company  with  Parrott  and  Barker,  Paul  Jones 
departed  San  Francisco  30  March,  transited  the  Panama  Canal 
6 May  and  reported  to  New  York  where  she  commenced  con- 
voy escort  duty  28  May  between  North  African  ports  and  the 
U.S. 

Convoy  assignments  were  carried  out  until  April  1944 
when  Paul  Jones  was  assigned  temporarily  to  ASW  patrol 
seaward  of  Chesapeake  Bay.  She  then  made  convoy  runs  to 
several  United  Kingdom  ports  before  being  assigned  as  train- 
ing ship  for  newly  commissioned  submarines  at  Balboa,  Canal 
Zone,  which  commenced  9 November  and  terminated  6 
April  1945,  when  she  sailed  for  New  York.  She  was  next  as- 
signed to  a task  group  consisting  of  oilers  and  destroyers  serv- 
ing as  an  at-sea  terminus  tanker  group,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
fueling escorts  of  east  and  west  bound  convoys  between  Horta, 
Azores  and  Casablanca,  French  Morocco. 

Paul  Jones  moored  at  Norfolk  11  June  and  was  assigned 
as  a plane  guard  destroyer  for  Lake  Champlain  (CV-39),  in 
which  capacity  she  served  until  4 August,  when  she  sailed  in- 
dependently from  Guantanamo  Bay  to  return  to  Norfolk 
in  preparation  for  inactivation.  She  was  reclassified  as  a miscel- 
laneous auxilliary  (AG-120)  as  of  30  June  1945. 

In  October  she  was  stripped  and  assigned  to  the  Command- 
ant 5th  Naval  District  for  administrative  purposes.  She  de- 
commissioned 5 November  1945;  was  struck  from  the  Naval 
Vessel  Register  28  November  1945;  and  sold  5 October  1947 
to  the  Northern  Metal  Co.,  Norfolk,  Va.,  which  scrapped  her 
in  April  1948. 

Paul  Jones  earned  two  battle  stars  for  Pacific  service  in 
World  War  II. 

Paul  Jones,  Jr. 

Named  for  the  double-ended,  sidewheel,  steam  gunboat 
Paul  Jones. 

(Steam  launch:  dp.  30  t.;  a.  1 gun) 

Paul  Jones,  Jr.  was  built  in  1862-63  and  was  assigned  as 
tender  to  U.S.  gunboat  Seneca  of  the  South  Atlantic  Blockad- 
ing Squadron  during  the  Civil  War.  A shallow  draft  vessel, 
she  was  used  effectively  as  an  observation  boat  to  gather  in- 
telligence in  the  outlets  and  estuaries  of  St.  Simon’s  and  Doboy 
Sounds,  Altamaha  (Buttermilk  Channel),  Georgia. 

Never  mounting  more  than  one  small  howitzer,  she  also 
assisted  Seneca  in  guarding  the  sounds  to  prevent  Confederate 
river  steamers,  which  were  generally  unarmed,  from  using  the 
waterways.  Paul  Jones,  Jr.  served  in  this  capacity  from  March 
1863  through  June  1864.  She  was  sold  17  August  1865. 
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Paul  Revere 

Paul  Revere,  born  in  Boston  1 January  1735,  became  a 
skillful  goldsmith  under  his  father’s  guidance.  Strongly  at- 
tached to  the  patriotic  cause  in  Massachusetts  and  an  instiga- 
tor of  the  Boston  Tea  Party,  he  subsequently  gathered  informa- 
tion on  British  movements  and  Tory  activities,  and  reported 
the  intelligence  to  Patriot  leaders.  On  the  evening  of  18  April 
1775,  after  learning  that  the  king’s  troops  were  about  to  march. 
Revere  crossed  to  Charleston  by  boat  and  raced  on  horseback 
through  Medford  spreading  “.  . . the  alarm  through  every 
Middlesex  village  and  farm.  . .”  along  his  path  to  Lexington. 
There  he  warned  Hancock  and  Adams  that  “redcoats”  were 
approaching  to  arrest  them.  The  next  morning  minutemen 
were  on  hand  to  challenge  the  British  advance.  “The  shot 
heard  round  the  world”  was  fired  launching  the  Revolution 
and  the  American  Ship  of  State. 

Subsequently  helping  to  win  the  struggle  he  had  done  so 
much  to  start.  Revere  established  a powder  mill  in  Massa- 
chusetts, served  on  the  Committee  of  Correspondence,  rose 
in  the  Massachusetts  Militia  to  Lieutenant  Colonel,  and 
fought  in  the  Penobscot  Expedition. 

After  the  war  he  returned  to  business  as  a gold  and  silver 
smith  and  introduced  new  techniques  in  copper  metallurgy. 
His  foundry  fashioned  the  bolts,  spikes,  pumps,  and  other 
copper  hardware  used  in  building  Frigate  Constitution. 

Remaining  actively  interested  in  civic  affairs,  he  energetically 
worked  for  ratification  of  the  United  States  Constitution.  Paul 
Revere  died  in  Boston  10  May  1818. 

(APA-248:  dp.  16,  838;  1.  563'6";  b.  76';  dr.  27';  s.  20  k.; 

cpl.  414,  trp.  1,500;  a.  4 3'';  cl.  Paul  Revere;  T.  C4-S-1A) 

Paul  Revere  (APA-248)  was  originally  laid  down  as  M A hull 
27  on  15  May  1952  by  the  New  York  SB  Corp.,  Camden, 
N.J. ; launched  11  April  1953  as  SS  Diamond  Mariner;  spon- 
sored by  Mrs.  Franklin  Ewers:  delivered  to  MARAD  22  De- 
cember 1953;  operated  by  the  Prudential  Steamship  Corp. 
for  MARAD;  placed  in  the  Maritime  Reserve  Fleet  24  July 
1954;  acquired  by  the  Navy  14  September  1956;  classified 
APA-248  and  named  Paul  Revere  4 June  1957;  converted  by 
Todd  SB  Corp.,  San  Pedro,  Calif.;  and  commissioned  at  Long 
Beach,  Calif.  3 September  1958,  Capt.  Robert  Erly  in  com- 
mand. 

After  shakedown,  Paul  Revere  spent  the  next  full  year 
participating  in  amphibious  training  operations:  “Rock 


Shoals”  at  San  Diego  in  November  1958,  “Twin  Peaks”  at 
Camp  Pendleton  in  February  1959,  “PACN AMIDLEX” 
at  Del  Mar,  Calif,  in  August,  “Clear  Ridge”  off  Calif,  in  Sep- 
tember, and  “Totem  Pole”  at  Kodiak,  Alaska  during  Novem- 
ber. 

During  1960-1961,  she  was  assigned  “Ready  APA”  duty, 
in  which  she  maintained  on  board,  at  all  times,  a fully  equipped 
and  reinforced  battalion  of  landing  troops  to  be  put  ashore  on 
short  notice  at  any  trouble  spot  in  the  Pacific.  On  21  March 
1961  trouble  flared  in  Laos,  and  Paul  Revere  commenced 
patrolling  the  waters  off  the  coast  of  Southeast  Asia.  She 
remained  in  the  area  in  a ready  status  for  a total  of  fifty- 
four  days  until  tensions  eased,  then  resumed  her  normal 
South  China  Sea  patrol. 

In  January  1962,  after  returning  to  the  U.S.,  Paul  Revere 
accomplished  a most  dramatic  rescue,  when  one  of  several 
helicopters  engaged  in  ASW  exercises  plunged  into  the  ocean. 
Operating  several  hundred  yards  from  the  scene,  she  launched 
a manned  boat  which  returned  the  three  crewmen  of  the  heli- 
copter to  the  ship  for  medical  treatment,  all  in  the  space  of 
six  minutes. 

Following  overhaul,  she  spent  the  remainder  of  1962  in 
coastal  amphibious  training  operations  in  the  San  Diego  area. 
The  year  1963  saw  her  complete  a successful  WestPac  de- 
ployment and  another  rigorous  schedule  of  training  operations. 

Departing  San  Diego  on  28  January  1964  for  her  fourth 
WestPac  deployment  en  route  to  Pearl  Harbor  Paul  Revere 
participated  in  “Coco  Palm”,  a merchant  convoy  sailing  exer- 
cise. From  Pearl  Harbor  she  sailed  to  Buckner  Bay  in  prepara- 
tion for  one  of  the  largest  amphibious  operations  since  the  end 
of  World  War  II.  This  exercise,  called  “Back  Pack”,  involved 
over  50,000  American  and  Nationalist  Chinese  personnel  and 
over  125  ships.  It  was  conducted  off  the  southwestern  coast 
of  Taiwan  and  terminated  12  March.  Paul  Revere  also  parti- 
cipated in  “Ligtas”,  a combined  SEATO  exercise  in  the  Philip- 
pines during  May,  and  operation  “Minute  Hand”,  conducted 
at  Numazu,  Japan  in  July.  Returning  to  the  states,  she  joined 
another  convoy  exercise,  “Mad  Bull”,  and  arrived  San  Diego 
6 August. 

Paul  Revere  spent  the  first  seven  months  of  1965  conducting 
training  operations  off  the  coast.  In  August  she  lifted  ele- 
ments of  the  1st  Marine  Division  to  Okinawa  and  during 
October  and  November  she  transported  personnel  of  South 
Korea’s  famed  Tiger  Division  to  Qui  Nhon,  South  Vietnam 
from  Pusan.  From  7-18  November  she  conducted  her  first 


USS  Paul  Revere  (LPA-248)  in  Pacific  waters,  1969. 
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actual  combat  assault  as  a unit  involved  in  operation  “Blue 
Marlin”,  with  Marine  battalions  embarked.  She  was  involved 
in  a similar  operation  called  “Double  Eagle”  at  Quang  Ngai 
Province  in  January  1966  with  Marines.  She  continued  lift 
support  for  Marine  units  in  Vietnam  through  March  and  then 
returned  to  San  Diego  19  April. 

Paul  Revere  resumed  coastal  operations  on  her  return,  until 
May  1967  when  she  again  deployed  to  the  Far  East.  As  a 
unit  of  the  Amphibious  Ready  Group  off  the  coast  of  Viet- 
nam she  engaged  in  operations  “Belt  Drive”,  “Fortress  Sen- 
try”, “Formation  Leader”,  and  “Knox”.  She  returned  to  San 
Diego  16  December  and  commenced  coastal  operations.  For 
meritorious  service  from  7 August  1967  to  11  November  1967 
during  sustained  amphibious  operations  against  communist 
insurgent  forces  in  the  Republic  of  Vietnam,  Paul  Revere 
was  awarded  the  Meritorious  Unit  Commendation,  the  first 
ship  of  her  type  to  receive  the  award. 

During  1968  she  participated  in  training  cruises  for  Naval 
Reservists  and  Midshipmen,  including  a special  familiariza- 
tion cruise  for  Sea  Cadets.  She  also  continued  her  upkeep  and 
training  preparations  for  her  next  coming  deployment  in 
January  1969. 

Paulding 

Hiram  Paulding,  born  at  Cortlandt,  N.Y.,  11  December 
1797,  was  appointed  Midshipman  1 September  1811.  During 
the  War  of  1812,  he  served  on  Lakes  Ontario  and  Champlain, 
commanding  the  second  division  from  Ticonderoga  during 
the  Battle  of  Lake  Champlain.  After  the  war  he  served  in 
Constellation,  off  the  Algerian  coast,  and  in  Independence, 
Prometheus,  and  Macedonian.  On  his  return  from  service  in 
the  latter  on  the  Pacific  station  1818-1821,  he  spent  a year’s 
leave  at  Capt.  Partridge’s  Military  Academy,  Norwich,  Vt. 
In  the  ensuing  years  of  the  decade  he  served  in  Sea  Gull  on 
the  West  Indies  station,  in  United  States  on  the  Pacific  station, 
in  Dolphin  as  that  vessel  pursued  mutineers  of  whaler  Globe, 
then  returned  to  United  States.  In  1830  he  rejoined  Constella- 
tion, to  serve  as  1st  Lieutenant,  as  she  cruised  the  Mediter- 
ranean for  2 years  and  in  1834  assumed  command  of  the 
schooner  Shark  for  another  Mediterranean  tour.  Appointed  to 
command  the  sloop-of-war  Levant  in  1838,  he  made  a cruise 
in  the  West  Indies  and  in  1841  became  Executive  Officer  of 
the  New  York  Navy  Yard. 

On  29  February  1844  Paulding  was  promoted  to  Captain 
and  in  1845  he  assumed  command  of  Vincennes  for  a three 
year  East  Indian  cruise  and  took  command  of  that  station 
with  the  departure  of  Commodore  Biddle  for  the  United 
States.  Between  1848  and  1852  he  commanded  St.  Laivrence 
in  the  Baltic,  North,  and  Mediterranean  Seas,  then  assumed 
command  of  the  Washington  Navy  Yard.  Command  of  the 
Home  Squadron  followed  and  in  1861  he  was  appointed  by 
President  Lincoln  to  assist  in  building  up  a wartime  fleet.  He 
then  took  over  the  New  York  Navy  Yard.  After  the  war  he 
served  as  Governor,  Naval  Asylum  at  Philadelphia  and  as 
Post-Admiral  at  Boston.  Rear  Admiral  Paulding  died  at 
Huntington,  L.I.,  N.Y.,  20  October  1878. 

(DD-22:  dp.  887  (f.);  1.  293'10";  b.  26';  dr.  9'6";  s.  33  k.; 
cpl.  110;  a.  4 3",  6 18”  tt.;  cl.  Paulding) 

Paulding  (DD-22)  was  laid  down  24  July  1909  by  Bath 
Iron  Works,  Bath,  Me.;  launched  12  April  1910;  sponsored  by 
Miss  Emma  Paulding;  and  commissioned  29  September  1910, 
Lt.  Comdr.  Yates  Stirling,  Jr.,  in  command. 

Assigned  to  the  Atlantic  Torpedo  Fleet,  Paulding  operated 
primarily  off  the  east  coast  until  after  the  United  States  en- 
tered World  War  I.  During  April  1917,  she  patrolled  off  the 
New  England  coast  and  in  May  she  prepared  for  distant  serv- 
ice. On  21  May  she  got  underway  for  the  United  Kingdom,  ar- 
riving at  Queenstown,  Ireland,  to  commence  convoy  escort 
duty  in  the  battle  against  the  German  U-boats.  On  that  duty 
throughout  the  war,  she  returned  to  the  United  States  after  the 
Armistice.  In  August  1919  she  decommissioned  and  remained 
in  the  Reserve  Fleet  until  transferred  to  the  Coast  Guard  28 
April  1924.  Returned  to  the  Navy  18  October  1930,  she  again 
joined  the  Reserve  Fleet  and  was  laid  up  at  League  Island  until 
ordered  scrapped  and  struck  from  the  Navy  Register  28  June 
1934. 


Pauline 

A former  name  retained. 

(SP-658:  dp.  40;  1.  42';  b.  12';  dr.  3'2”;  s.  10  k.;  a.  1 mg.; 
cpl.  3) 

Pauline  (SP-658),  was  built  by  Everett  Shaw  Co.,  Cutler, 
Me.;  acquired  28  June  1917  from  the  Maine  Fish  Patrol; 
and  commissioned  2 July  1917.  She  was  assigned  to  section 
patrol  out  of  Boston  for  the  duration  of  World  War  I.  She 
was  returned  to  her  owner  on  28  January  1919. 

Pavlic 

Milton  Frank  Pavlic,  born  in  Trieste,  Italy,  27  December 
1909,  was  appointed  Midshipman  25  June  1928,  and  com- 
missioned Ensign  2 June  1932,  and  Lieutenant  Commander 
15  June  1942.  He  served  in  New  York,  Mississippi,  Tracy, 
Melville,  and  Barney.  From  17  June  1940  to  9 March  1942, 
he  served  at  the  Naval  Academy;  then  helped  fit  out  South 
Dakota  and  was  on  board  the  battleship  when  she  commis- 
sioned 20  March  1942.  South  Dakota  sailed  to  the  Pacific  and 
fought  in  the  Santa  Cruz  Islands,  and  at  Guadalcanal.  In  the 
fierce  Naval  Battle  off  Guadalcanal  early  on  15  November, 
South  Dakota’s  Task  Force  engaged  a force  of  Japanese  war- 
ships. She  was  badly  damaged  in  the  action.  Lt.  Comdr.  Pavlic 
died  in  the  battle  and  posthumously  was  awarded  the  Purple 
Heart  Medal. 

(APD-70:  dp.  1,370;  1.  306';  b.  37';  dr.  12'7";  s.  24  k.;  cpl. 

374;  a.  1 5”,  6 40mm.;  cl.  Amesbury) 

Pavlic  (APD-70)  was  laid  down  as  DE-669  21  September 
1943  by  the  Dravo  Corp.,  Neville  Island,  Pittsburgh,  Penn.; 
launched  18  December  1943;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Milton  F. 
Pavlic;  completed  by  the  Consolidated  Steel  Corp.  of  Orange, 
Tex.;  redesignated  APD-70  on  27  June  1944;  and  commis- 
sioned 29  December  1944,  Lt.  Comdr.  C.  V.  Allen,  USNR, 
in  command. 

After  shakedown  out  of  Bermuda  and  amphibious  training 
at  Portsmouth,  Va.,  Pavlic  departed  Norfolk  22  February  for 
Hawaii  via  the  Panama  Canal  and  San  Diego  arriving  Pearl 
Harbor  21  March.  Following  training  exercises,  she  departed 
Pearl  Harbor  13  April  and  steamed  via  Majuro  Atoll,  Marshall 
Islands  and  Ulithi,  Caroline  Islands  for  the  Ryukyus. 

From  3 May  to  9 May  she  was  stationed  on  the  picket  line 
off  Okinawa  fighting  off  several  raids  and  performing  rescue 
work.  On  the  10th,  she  escorted  Relief  (AH-1)  to  Guam,  re- 
turning to  Hagushi  Anchorage  two  days  later  to  resume  patrol 
work. 

On  18  May  Pavlic  was  designated  as  a special  rescue  vessel 
and  continued  her  rescue  work  while  undergoing  several 
heavy  enemy  raids. 

On  27  May,  she  repelled  her  first  direct  suicide  attack.  On 
28  May,  she  opened  fire  on  a low  flying  “Betty”,  a Japanese 
torpedo  bomber,  which  veered  away.  Then  the  fast  transport 
and  Yokes  (APD-69)  picked  up  survivors  from  Drexler  (DD- 
741),  sunk  by  two  suicide  planes,  and  took  them  to  Hagushi 
Anchorage.  On  29  May  she  picked  up  survivors  from  Shubrick 
(DD-639),  also  damaged  by  a suicide  plane. 

For  the  remainder  of  the  war  she  continued  to  serve  in  the 
Pacific  war  zone,  primarily  in  the  Ryukyus.  On  14  August 
she  got  underway  to  join  the  3rd  Fleet  off  Tokyo.  Four  days 
later  she  made  rendezvous  with  the  British  Pacific  Fleet,  and 
took  on  board  a Royal  Navy  and  Royal  Marine  landing  force 
from  HMS  Newfoundland  and  HMNZS  Gambia.  On  27  August 
Pavlic  arrived  Honshu,  Japan,  entering  Sagami  Wan,  in  the 
shadow  of  Mount  Fujiyama,  and  on  the  30th  she  steamed 
into  Tokyo  Bay  with  Sims  (APD-50)  and  Barr  (APD-39), 
and  debarked  landing  forces  to  demilitarize  Forts  No.  2 and 
4,  guarding  the  entrance  to  Tokyo  Bay  and  to  raise  the  colors. 
The  landing  forces  returned,  and  Pavlic  proceeded  to  Yokosuka 
Ko. 

On  31  August,  with  L Company  of  the  4th  Marines  em- 
barked, Pavlic  made  the  short  run  to  Tateyama  Wan  to  secure 
the  large  Japanese  naval  air  station  and  remained  there  until 
3 September  supporting  the  Marines.  On  that  day,  after  an 
Army  Occupation  Regiment  relieved  them,  she  reembarked 
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the  Marines  and  returned  to  Yokosuka  Ko.  On  9 September, 
Pavlic  was  designated  as  a barracks  ship. 

On  15  April  1946  Pavlic  sailed  for  the  United  States  and, 
after  overhaul  at  the  Philadelphia  and  Charleston  naval 
shipyards,  was  towed  to  Green  Cove  Springs,  Fla.,  where  she 
decommissioned  15  November  1946.  She  was  struck  from  the 
Navy  List  1 April  1967  and  was  sold  for  scrapping  to  North 
American  Smelting  Co.  1 July  1968. 

Pavlic  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II  service. 

Pavo 

A constellation,  “the  peacock,”  in  the  polar  skies  of  the 
Southern  Hemisphere. 

(AK-139:  dp.  14,250  (f);  1.  441 '6”;  b.  56'11";  dr.  28'4"; 

s.  12  k.;  cpl.  256;  a.  1 5”,  1 3”,  8 20mm.;  cl.  Crater ; T. 

EC2-S-C1) 

Pavo  (AK-139)  was  laid  down  as  James  S.  Hogg  under  a 
Maritime  Commission  contract  by  Todd  Houston  Shipbuilding 
Corp.,  Houston,  Tex.,  8 March  1943;  launched  23  April  1943; 
sponsored  by  Miss  Ima  Hogg;  acquired  by  the  Navy  from  the 
Maritime  Commission  under  bare-boat  charter  29  November 
1943;  renamed  Pavo  14  December  1943;  converted  for  Navy 
use  at  the  U.S.  Naval  Dry  Docks,  Terminal  Island,  Calif., 
and  commissioned  at  San  Pedro,  Calif.,  14  January  1944,  Lt. 
Comdr.  Roswell  E.  King  in  command. 

After  shakedown,  Pavo  loaded  cargo  at  San  Diego  and  sailed 
for  Hawaii.  She  reached  Pearl  28  February;  and,  following  a 
month’s  training,  she  sailed  for  the  Central  Pacific  in  convoy 
21  March.  She  arrived  Majuro,  Marshalls,  ten  days  later  and 
began  extensive  cargo  shuttle  operations  which,  for  the  next 
nine  months,  sent  her  throughout  the  Central  Pacific.  After 
completing  runs  to  Kwajalein  and  Roi,  she  transported  men 
and  supplies  to  Tarawa,  Gilberts  early  in  May.  She  returned 
damaged  material  to  Pearl  Harbor  later  that  month;  thence, 
she  resumed  supply  operations  out  of  the  Marshalls. 

On  23  July  Pavo  departed  Eniwetok  in  convoy  for  the 
Marianas.  Arriving  Saipan  the  28th,  she  discharged  tons  of 
cargo  both  there  and  at  the  recently  captured  island  of  Tinian. 
She  returned  to  Eniwetok  in  mid-August,  but  by  1 September 
she  had  resumed  offloading  cargo  at  Saipan.  Less  than  a 
fortnight  later  she  transported  cargo  to  Guam  before  heading 
back  to  Eniwetok  13  September.  During  the  next  three  months 
she  continued  her  busy  schedule  with  a run  to  the  Gilberts, 
inter-island  shuttles  in  the  Marshalls,  and  a four-week  deploy- 
ment to  American  bases  in  the  Marianas. 

Departing  Saipan  12  December,  Pavo  steamed  via  Eniwetok 
to  Pearl  Harbor  where  she  underwent  voyage  repairs  during 
much  of  January  1945.  She  returned  to  the  West  Coast  10 
February;  and,  after  loading  supplies  at  Seattle,  Wash.,  she 
departed  for  the  Western  Pacific  24  February.  Her  deploy- 
ment sent  her  via  Pearl,  the  Marshalls,  and  the  Carolines  to 
Kossol  Roads,  where  she  arrived  8 May.  Four  days  later  she 
was  ordered  to  the  Philippines  and  she  reached  San  Pedro 
Bay,  Leyte,  15  May.  For  more  than  two  months  she  served 
as  a station  cargo  ship  in  Leyte  Gulf.  She  completed  discharg- 
ing cargo  23  July,  and  on  2 August  she  sailed  for  the  United 
States. 

Pavo  arrived  San  Pedro,  Cahf.,  31  August;  thence,  follow- 
ing repairs  at  Terminal  Island,  she  departed  for  the  Atlantic 
Coast  13  October.  Her  voyage  sent  her  through  the  Panama 
Canal  27  October,  and  on  3 November  she  entered  Hampton 
Roads,  Va. 

Pavo  began  deactivation  overhaul  at  Portsmouth  Naval 
Shipyard  21  November.  She  decommissioned  at  Norfolk  30 
November  1945  and  was  returned  to  WSA  at  Lee  Hall,  Va., 
1 December.  Her  name  was  struck  from  the  Naval  Register 
19  December  1945.  In  1970,  she  was  in  the  National  Defense 
Reserve  Fleet  as  James  S.  Hogg,  based  in  the  James  River,  Va. 

Paw  Paw 

A village  in  Van  Buren  County  in  southwestern  Michigan. 

(Center-wheel  Str:  t.  175;  1.  120';  b.  34';  dph.  3'10";  dr.  6'; 
s.  4 mph. ; a.  2 30-pdr  P.r.,  6 24-pdr.  how.) 

Fanny,  a wooden,  center-wheel  steamer  formerly  named 
St.  Charles,  was  purchased  by  the  Navy  at  Chicago,  111.,  9 


April  1863  from  J.  Van  Vartwick;  arrived  Cairo,  111.  from  St. 
Joseph,  Mo.  13  April  1863  for  conversion  to  a “tinclad” 
gunboat;  renamed  Paw  Paw  12  May  1863;  designated  gunboat 
No.  31  on  19  June  1863;  and  commissioned  25  July  1863,  Act- 
ing Master  Augustus  F.  Thompson  in  command. 

Paw  Paw  patrolled  the  upper  Mississippi  protecting  Union 
communication  and  supply  bases  from  guerilla  attacks.  She 
struck  a snag  and  sank  in  Walnut  Bend  6 August  1863,  but 
was  pumped  out  and  raised  by  steam  pump  boat  Champion 
No.  5.  After  repairs  at  Cairo  she  resumed  patrol  duty.  From 
10  October  to  13  December,  she  supported  General  Wilham 
T.  Sherman’s  operations  on  the  Tennessee.  In  acknowledging 
the  arrival  of  the  gunboats,  Sherman  wrote  Porter,  “Of  course 
we  will  get  along  together  elegantly.  All  I have,  he  [Lt.  Comdr. 
S.  L.  Phelps,  the  senior  naval  officer  on  the  Tennessee  River] 
can  command,  and  I know  the  same  feeling  pervades  every 
sailor’s  and  soldier’s  heart.  We  are  as  one.”  Sherman’s  con- 
fidence was  well  founded.  The  joint  effort  solidified  the  Union’s 
position  in  the  South’s  interior  and  prepared  for  Sherman’s 
drive  on  Atlanta  and  ultimate  thrust  to  the  sea. 

Through  the  end  of  the  war.  Paw  Paw  remained  active  in 
the  Mississippi  Squadron  maintaining  Union  control  of  the 
vast  river  system  which  acted  as  the  nerves  and  sinues  of  the 
South.  She  decommissioned  at  Mound  City,  111.  1 July  1865 
and  was  sold  at  public  auction  there  to  Sol.  A.  Silver  17 
August  1865. 

Pawcatuck 

A river  in  Rhode  Island. 

(AO-108:  dp.  25,440;  1.  553';  b.  75';  dr.  32'4";  s.  18.3  k.;  cpl. 

304;  a.  1 5”,  4 3",  8 40mm.;  cl.  Mispillion;  'T.  T3-S2-A3) 

Pawcatuck  (AO-108)  was  laid  down  22  March  1945  by  Sun 
SB  & DD  Co.,  Chester,  Pa.,  as  MC  hull  2704;  launched  19 
February  1946;  sponsored  by  Miss  Nancy  Gatch;  and  com- 
missioned 10  May  1946,  Capt.  Cecil  G.  McKinney,  USNR,  in 
command. 

After  shakedown  she  was  assigned  the  task  of  transporting 
petroleum  products  between  various  Naval  facilities  and  ports 
on  the  Gulf  Coast,  in  the  Caribbean  and  along  the  Atlantic 
Coast.  In  the  summer  of  1947,  she  joined  the  U.S.  6th  Fleet 
operating  in  the  Mediterranean  for  her  first  overseas  tour. 
From  1948  into  1961,  Pawcatuck  operated  on  a rotational 
schedule  between  the  Atlantic  Fleet  and  the  Mediterranean 
6th  Fleet,  participating  in  U.S.  Fleet  and  NATO  exercises. 
Reserve  and  Midshipman  cruises,  courtesy  visits  to  foreign 
ports  and  serving  as  flagship  of  Commander  Service  Squadron 
2.  She  supported  American  forces  during  the  Lebanon  crisis 
of  1958. 

In  November  1961  she  sailed  for  her  first  North  Atlantic 
deployment  and  operated  with  ASW  carrier  task  group  83.3 
until  February  1962.  In  November  1962  she  was  deployed  to 
the  Caribbean  for  support  to  U.S.  Naval  units  involved  in  the 
Cuban  Crisis  blockade  effort.  Early  1963  was  spent  in  Boston 
for  overhaul  and  by  June  she  had  returned  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  6th  Fleet  operations. 

During  1964  Pawcatuck  operated  with  the  Atlantic  Fleet 
performing  logistic  services  and  conducting  training  exer- 
cises. In  January  1965  she  sailed  to  the  Caribbean,  made  port 
calls,  provided  support  and  training  services  and  returned  to 
Norfolk  for  most  of  March  and  April.  In  late  April  she  was 
ordered  south  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Dominican  Republic  to 
support  Navy  units  during  the  crisis  in  that  area.  On  12  June 
she  sailed  for  Northern  European  waters  and,  with  other  units, 
engaged  in  joint  amphibious  exercises  with  the  Armed  Forces 
of  Norway.  Upon  returning  to  the  U.S.  23  July,  she  prepared 
to  enter  the  yards  for  an  extensive  “Jumboization”  conver- 
sion, with  preliminary  work  conducted  at  Boston.  She  then 
sailed  the  St.  Lawrence  River  and  put  into  the  yards  of  the 
American  SB  Co.,  Lorain,  Ohio,  on  14  September.  All  of  1966 
was  spent  undergoing  conversion,  with  the  result  of  Paw- 
catuck’s  overall  length  being  increased  to  644';  draft  increased 
to  35'9";  and  her  displacement  increased  to  35,000  tons. 

After  outfitting  at  Boston,  Pawcatuck  sailed  on  23  Ferbuary 
1967  to  Craney  Island,  Va.  where  she  received  her  first  jumbo 
load  of  2,500,000  gallons  of  aviation  fuel  and  5,400,000  gallons 
of  black  oil  for  surface  vessels.  This  operation  took  five  days 
and  she  then  sailed  to  her  homeport  at  Mayport,  Fla.  to  re- 
sume operations  as  a fleet  oiler. 
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On  29  January  1968  Pawcatuck  deployed  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  serviced  over  300  ships  of  the  U.S.  6th  Fleet  and 
NATO  allies  while  participating  in  exercises  “Fairgame  IV”, 
“Dawn  Patrol”,  “Flapex”  and  many  smaller  fleet  exercises. 
She  returned  to  Mayport  on  6 August  and  spent  the  latter 
part  of  the  year  servicing  units  of  the  Apollo  7 recovery  force. 

During  January  and  February  1969  Pawcatuck  made  pre- 
parations for  another  Mediterranean  deployment. 

Paumee 

A North  American  Indian  tribe  of  Caddoan  stock,  now  liv- 
ing on  a reservation  in  Oklahoma. 

I 

(ScSlp:  dp.  1,533;  1.  221'6”;  b.  47';  dr.  10';  s.  10  k.;  cpl.  181; 
a.  8 9”,  2 12-pdrs.) 

Pawnee  was  laid  down  in  1858  at  the  Philadelphia  Navy 
Yard;  launched  8 October  1859;  sponsored  by  Miss  Grace 
Tyler;  and  commissioned  11  June  1860,  Comdr.  H.  J.  Hart- 
stene  in  command. 

After  shakedown,  she  departed  Philadelphia  24  September 
with  Flag  Officer  G.  J.  Pendergrast  embarked  to  assume  com- 
mand of  the  Home  Squadron  operating  off  the  coast  of  Mexico. 
She  arrived  off  Vera  Cruz  15  October,  and,  after  a short  cruise, 
returned  to  Philadelphia  12  December. 

Pawnee  spent  the  first  three  months  of  1861  in  Washington, 
D.C.  and  was  sent  on  an  expedition  to  Charleston,  S.C.  6 
April  to  relieve  Major  Anderson’s  garrison  at  Fort  Sumter. 
Delayed  by  a severe  storm,  she  arrived  only  to  find  that  the 
Fort  had  been  surrendered  to  Confederate  forces.  She  returned 
to  Washington  and  was  immediately  dispatched  to  Norfolk  to 
secure  the  ships  and  stores  of  the  Gosport  Navy  Yard.  Arriving 
at  Norfolk  the  night  of  20  April,  she  found  that  all  ships,  save 
Cumberland,  had  been  scuttled,  so  an  attempt  was  made  to 
destroy  the  Naval  stores  and  the  dry  dock.  Their  efforts  were 
largely  unsuccessful,  but  she  took  Cumberland  in  tow  and 
saved  the  frigate. 

From  May  to  August  1861  Pawnee,  based  at  Washington, 
operated  on  the  Potomac  River,  furnishing  protection  for 
surveying  parties,  bombarding  Confederate  shore  batteries, 
convoying  vessels  and  performing  general  blockade  duty.  On 
24  May  a party  from  the  ship  demanded  and  received  the  sur- 
render of  Alexandria,  Va. 

In  August  Pawnee  joined  the  Atlantic  Blockade  Squadron 
at  Hampton  Roads  and  sailed  on  the  26th  for  the  North  Caro- 
lina coast.  There  she  participated  in  the  attacks  on  forts 
Hatteras  and  Clark  (28-29th),  which  capitulated  and  were 
occupied  by  U.S.  troops.  Pawnee  remained  at  Hatteras  Inlet 
until  3 October,  capturing  four  prizes  and  retaking  two  vessels 
previously  captured  by  the  Confederates. 

On  29  October  Pawnee  sailed  from  Hampton  Roads  on  a 
joint  military-naval  expedition  to  Port  Royal  Sound  on  the 
South  Carolina  coast,  which  resulted  in  the  capture  of  an  in- 
valuable base  for  the  Union  blockade  and  future  amphibious 
operations.  During  this  engagement  Pawnee  was  struck  by 
seven  shells,  which  killed  two  of  her  crew. 

During  the  following  year  Pawnee  continued  operations 
along  the  coast  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia  and  Florida  often 
sending  boat  parties  into  the  various  rivers  and  sounds.  She 
took  part  in  the  occupation  of  Fernandina,  Fla.  3 March 
1862,  and  assisted  in  the  operations  on  Stono  River,  S.C.  28- 
30  May.  Early  in  November  she  proceeded  north  for  repairs, 
arriving  Philadelphia  on  the  10th. 

Pawnee  departed  Philadelphia  6 January  1863,  took  Iron- 
clad Pataspsco  in  tow  at  Hampton  Roads,  and  arrived  off 
Port  Royal,  S.C.  10  February.  For  the  remainder  of  the  war, 
she  operated  with  the  South  Atlantic  Squadron  in  coastal 
reconnaissance  off  the  southern  states,  engaging  shore  instal- 
lations, and  watching  for  blockade  runners.  During  the  period 
1 February-18  June  1864,  she  assisted  in  the  capture  of  Con- 
federate steamers  General  Sumter  and  Hattie  Brock  along  with 
their  valuable  cargoes  of  cotton,  turpentine,  rosin  and  rail- 
road iron.  She  also  participated  in  the  expeditions  on  Stono 
River,  1 through  10  July  1864  and  Broad  River  29  November 
1864. 

On  9 February  1865,  Pawnee  accompanied  by  Sonoma  and 
Daffodil,  ascended  the  Togoda  Creek,  North  Edisto,  S.C.  and 


engaged  three  Confederate  batteries,  driving  the  enemy  from 
their  earthworks.  On  23  February,  along  with  other  ships, 
she  occupied  Georegetown,  S.C. 

Pawnee  returned  to  Washington  D.C.  21  June  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Portsmouth  where  she  decommissioned  26  July 
1865.  In  1866  she  was  repaired  for  further  service  and  she  re- 
commissioned 2 January  1867.  Sailing  from  Portsmouth  24 
April,  she  joined  her  squadron  off  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  operated 
in  that  area  for  two  years  protecting  American  citizens  and 
their  property  during  the  war  between  Brazil  and  Paraguay. 
On  17  May  1869,  she  sailed  for  home,  arrived  Portsmouth  9 
July,  and  decommissioned  22  July. 

Following  a survey,  Pawee’s  machinery  was  removed  and 
she  was  fitted  out  as  a sailing  ship.  She  transferred  to  Norfolk 
Va.  6 December  1869  where  she  was  converted  to  a hospital 
and  storeship.  She  re-commissioned  17  December  1870  and 
sailed  7 January  1871  for  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Stationed  at  Key  West,  Fla.,  Pawee  served  as  a hospital 
ship  and  receiving  ship  for  the  North  Atlantic  Station  until 
April  1875  when  she  was  towed  to  Port  Royal.  S.  C.  for  use 
as  a storeship.  She  decommissioned  18  November  1882  and 
was  struck  from  the  Navy  Register.  On  3 May  1884  Pawnee 
was  sold  to  M.  H.  Gregory,  Great  Neck,  N.Y. 

II 

(YT-21:  dp.  275;  1.  112';  b.  27'3'';  dr.  7';  s.  10  k.) 

Pawnee  (YT-21)  was  built  in  1896  by  Rodermund  & Co., 
Tompkins  Cove,  N.Y.  as  the  steam  lighter  John  Dwight;  pur- 
chased by  the  Navy  6 May  1898  from  George  T.  Moon,  and 
commissioned  the  same  day. 

She  was  assigned  to  the  3rd  Naval  District  and  operated  at 
the  New  York  Navy  Yard  until  she  decommissioned  24  March 
1922.  Pawnee  was  sold  25  July  1922  to  Seabury  & DeZafra, 
Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

III 

(SP-699:  dp.  75;  1.  114';  b.  14';  dr.  6'3'';  s.  13  k.;  cpl.  21; 
a.  1 3-pdr.,  2 mg.) 

Pawnee  (SP-699),  formerly  named  Monoloa  II,  a wooden 
hulled  yacht,  was  built  in  1904  by  George  Law  ley  & Sons 
Corp.,  Neponset,  Mass.;  purchased  by  the  Navy  26  June  1917 
from  Gordon  Dexter  of  Beverly,  Mass.;  and  commissioned  1 
July  1917. 

Pawnee  subsequently  had  her  name  dropped  in  1918  and 
was  listed  as  SP-699.  She  was  outfitted  with  sweep  gear  and 
served  as  a section  minesweeper  until  she  decommissioned  and 
was  sold  12  July  1921  to  George  E.  Johnson  and  0.  T.  Ledberg 
of  Edgewood,  R.I. 


The  Navy  assigned  SS  Pawnee,  a steel  hulled  freighter  owned 
by  the  Clyde  Steamship  Line  Co.,  of  New  York,  the  number, 
SP-1685,  on  28  February  1917.  Under  consideration  for  use  as 
a cargo  vessel  on  the  coast  of  France,  the  purchase  of  this  ship 
was  canceled  in  1918. 

IV 

(AT-74:  dp.  1,675;  1.  205';  b.  38'6'';  dr.  15'4'';  s.  16.5  k.; 
cpl.  85;  a.  1 3'',  2 40mm.;  cl.  Navajo) 

Pawnee  (AT-74),  an  auxiliary  fleet  ocean  tug,  was  laid  down 
23  October  1941  by  the  United  Engineering  Co.,  Alameda, 
Calif.;  launched  31  March  1942;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Virginia 
Stiegler;  and  commissioned  7 November  1942,  Lt.  (j.g.) 
Frank  C.  Dilworth  in  command. 

After  Pacific  coast  shakedown  Pawnee  was  assigned  to 
Service  Force,  Pacific.  In  December  1942,  she  steamed  for 
Pearl  Harbor  and  commenced  towing  operations.  She  stood 
out  of  Pearl  Harbor  in  early  January,  steamed  for  the  forward 
Pacific  area  with  ARDS  in  tow,  and  reported  to  ComSoPac 
for  duty  the  29th  at  Espiritu  Santo. 

Pawnee  operated  in  the  Solomons  from  June  through  August 
1943,  providing  towing  services  at  New  Georgia  and  Rendova. 
She  next  provided  services  at  Vella  Lavella  until  October. 
Other  operations  took  her  to  the  Western  Carolines  as  well  as 
to  Okinawa,  Leyte,  and  Luzon.  She  was  reclassified  as  ATF-74 
15  May  1944. 
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She  served  with  the  Naval  Occupation  Forces  in  the  Philip- 
pines from  28  September  1945  until  24  February  1946,  when 
she  sailed  to  Pearl  Harbor.  In  January  1947  she  decomniis- 
sioned  and  entered  the  Columbia  River  Group  of  the  Pacific 
Reserve  Fleet.  Pawnee  was  struck  from  the  Navy  List  1 
September  1962  and  placed  in  the  Maritime  Reserve  Fleet, 
Puget  Sound.  Wash.,  where  she  remains  into  1970. 

Pawtucket 

A city  in  Rhode  Island. 

(YT-7:  dp.  225;  1.  92'6";  b.  21'1";  dr.  8'9";  s.  12.2  k.; 
cpl.  9;  a.  3 1-pdr.) 

Pawtucket  (YT-7)  was  authorized  3 March  1897 ; laid  down 
22  July  1898  at  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard,  Calif.;  and  launched 
17  November  1898. 

Pawtucket’s  entire  career  was  spent  on  the  Pacific  coast,  the 
Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard  being  her  permanent  base  for  more 
than  thirty  years.  During  World  War  II  she  served  as  a patrol 
craft  and  minesweeper  in  the  Puget  Sound  area. 

Harbor  Tug  No.  7 continued  active  in  the  13th  Naval  Dis- 
trict through  World  War  II,  when  she  was  armed  with  a single 
20mm.  gun  and  her  crew  numbered  sixteen.  At  the  war’s  end 
Pawtucket,  reclassified  as  YTM-7,  was  declared  surplus, 
placed  out  of  service,  and  transferred  to  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission 13  December  1946.  She  was  then  sold  to  the  North- 
west Merchandising  Service,  which  operated  her  briefly  in 
Puget  Sound  before  scrapping  her. 

II 

(YTB-359:  dp.  206;  1.  102'2";  b.  24';  dr.  10';  s.  12  k.;  cpl.  12; 
cl.  Allaquippa) 

Pawtucket  (YTB-359),  a harbor  tug,  was  laid  down  as  YT- 
359  in  1943  by  Gulfport  Boiler  and  Welding  Works,  Port 
Arthur,  Tex.;  acquired  by  the  Navy  30  March  1943;  and  as- 
signed duties  at  the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard. 

Redesignated  YTB-359  in  May  1944,  Pawtucket  operated 
in  the  area  of  the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard  throughout  the 
war.  She  was  placed  out  of  service,  in  reserve  in  March  1946 
at  Philadelphia. 

Pawtucket  was  reactivated  in  January  1951.  At  that  time  she 
resumed  duties  as  a harbor  tug  at  the  Philadelphia  Naval 
Shipyard.  Redesignated  YTM-359  in  February  1962,  she  re- 
mains active  at  Philadelphia  into  1970. 

Pawtuxet 

A river  in  Rhode  Island. 

(SwStr:  t.  974;  1.  205';  b.  35';  dph.  11 '6";  dr.  9'3";  s.  14  k.; 
a.  2 100-pdr.  P.r.,  4 9"  D.sb. ; 2 20  pdr.  P.r.,  2 24-pdr  how.) 

Pawtuxet,  a side  wheel  steamer,  was  launched  by  the  Ports- 
mouth N.H.,  Navy  Yard  19  March  1864;  delivered  to  the 
Navy  at  New  York  18  May  1864  and  commissioned  26  Au- 
gust 1865,  Comdr.  J.  H.  Spotts  in  command. 

Following  commissioning  Pawtuxet  was  ordered  to  the  Grand 
Banks  to  join  the  quest  for  the  Confederate  raider  Talla- 
hassee, but  before  she  could  get  underway  Tallahassee  had  re- 
turned safely  to  Wilmington.  Pawtuxet  was  then  ordered  south 
to  join  the  North  Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron.  Joining  the 
3rd  Division  in  October  she  was  ordered  to  cruise  off  the  Caro- 
lina coast,  primarily  between  Capes  Lookout  and  Fear.  At 
the  end  of  December  she  bombarded  the  defenses  at  Wilming- 
ton in  support  of  the  first  assault  against  Fort  Fisher.  Return- 
ing 13  January,  she  again  turned  her  guns  on  that  fort; 
sent  men  and  boats  to  participate  in  the  successful  assault 
on  the  15th;  then  resumed  blockade  duties.  Shifted  to  the 
Virginia  coast  in  April,  she  decommissioned  at  New  York  15 
June  1865  and  was  sold  15  October  1867. 

Payette  County 

A county  in  Idaho. 

(LST-1079:  dp.  4,080;  1.  328';  b.  50';  dr.  14'1";  s.  11.6  k.; 
cpl.  119;  a.  8 40mm.;  cl.  LST-511) 


LST-1079  was  laid  down  30  March  1945  by  Bethlehem 
Hingham  Shipyards,  Hingham,  Mass.;  launched  27  April 
1945;  and  commissioned  22  May  1945,  Lt.  William  A.  Putnam, 
Jr.,  USNR,  in  command. 

After  shakedown,  LST-1079  loaded  pontoons  and  cargo  at 
Davisville,  R.I.,  embarked  Marines  and  took  aboard  am- 
munition at  New  York,  and  sailed  7 July  1945  for  the  Canal 
Zone.  She  arrived  Coco  Solo  16  July  and  then  proceeded  to 
Pearl  Harbor  where  she  was  lying  at  anchor  in  West  Loch 
when  the  war  ended. 

On  21  August  she  sailed  for  Guam  via  Eniwetok  and  off 
loaded  cargo  and  passengers  on  arrival,  sailing  again  22  Sep- 
tember for  Leyte.  From  Leyte  she  went  to  Subic  Bay  and  then 
returned  to  Guam  6 November  to  embark  troops  for  “magic- 
carpet”  passage  to  San  Francisco. 

She  arrived  San  Francisco  28  December,  was  assigned  to  the 
19th  Fleet  and  subsequently  made  preparations  for  inactiva- 
tion. LST-1079  decommissioned  in  March  1946  and  was 
placed  in  reserve,  berthed  with  the  Colombia  River  Group  of 
the  Pacific  Reserve  Fleet  at  Puget  Sound. 

Because  of  fleet  requirements  brought  about  by  the  Korean 
Conflict.  LST-1079  was  recalled  for  active  service  and  moved 
to  the  East  Coast.  She  recommissioned  in  October  1950  and 
joined  the  Atlantic  Fleet.  Her  first  assignment  took  her  to 
Goose  Bay,  Labrador  in  conjunction  with  services  for  the  U.S. 
Army.  During  this  voyage  she  had  a close  brush  with  an  ice- 
berg which  tore  a hole  in  her  bow.  She  was  saved  from  sure 
disaster  by  the  intentness  to  duty  of  her  forward  lookout  dur- 
ing conditions  of  extremely  heavy  fog.  Sighting  the  iceberg 
dead  ahead  he  quickly  gave  the  alarm,  and  enabled  his  ship 
to  avoid  a head-on-collision. 

She  later  moved  to  a more  hospitable  climate,  operating 
off  in  Florida  in  shuttling  general  stores  between  Green  Cove 
Springs  and  Norfolk,  Va.  During  1954-55,  in  addition  to  her 
normal  operations,  she  was  involved  in  innovative  exercises 
such  as  LST-helicopter  operations,  and  the  use  of  an  LST 
as  a rocket  launching  platform.  On  1 July  1955  she  was  named 
Payette  County  (LST-1079)  and  operated  with  a civil  service 
crew  until  1 November  1959  when  she  was  placed  out  of 
service  and  struck  from  the  Naval  Vessel  Register.  She  was 
sold  18  May  1961  to  Zidell  Explorations,  Inc.,  Astoria,  Oregon. 

Paysandu 

Former  name  retained. 

(ID  3880:  dp.  9004;  1.  375'8'';  b.  46'7”;  dr.  24';  s.  11  k.) 

Paysandu,  built  as  Bahia  by  Reiherstieg  Schiffswerke  & 
Maschinenfabrik,  Hamburg,  Germany,  for  the  Hamburg- 
Sudamerikanische  Dampfshifffahrts  Ges.,  in  1898,  served  that 
company  until  interned  at  Montevideo,  Uruguay,  during 
World  War  I.  Taken  over  by  that  country’s  government  and 
subsequently  transferred  to  the  custody  of  the  United  States 
Shipping  Board,  she  sailed  from  Montevideo  30  September 
1918.  After  reaching  New  York  she  was  modified  to  carry 
troops  and  on  29  January  1919  she  was  taken  over  by  the  Navy 
for  use  as  a transport  to  return  American  troops  to  the  United 
States.  Six  months  later,  on  29  July  1919,  she  was  placed  out 
of  service  and  turned  over  to  the  Shipping  Board  for  return  to 
her  owner,  the  Uruguyan  government. 

Peacock 

A bird  noted  for  its  colorful  tail  feathers. 

I 

(SlpW:  t.  509;  1.  117'11'';  b.  31'6'';  dr.  16'4'';  cpl.  140;  a.  2 
12-pdrs.,  20  32-pdrs.) 

The  first  Peacock  was  authorized  by  Act  of  Congress  3 
March  1813;  laid  down  9 July  1813  by  Adam  & Noah  Brown 
at  the  New  York  Navy  Yard;  and  launched  19  September 
1813. 

During  the  War  of  1812,  Peacock  made  3 cruises.  Departing 
New  York  12  March  1814,  she  sailed,  with  supplies,  to  the 
naval  station  at  St.  Mary’s,  Ga.  Off  Cape  Canaveral,  Fla.  29 
April,  she  captured  her  first  prize,  H.M.  brig  Epervier,  which 
she  sent  to  Savannah.  Peacock  departed  that  port  4 June  on 
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her  second  cruise;  proceeding  to  the  Grand  Banks  and  along 
the  coasts  of  Ireland  and  Spain,  she  returned,  via  the  West 
Indies,  to  New  York.  The  sloop  captured  14  enemy  vessels 
of  various  sizes  during  this  journey. 

Peacock  departed  New  York  23  January  1815  with  Hornet 
and  Tom  Bowline  and  rounded  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  into 
the  Indian  Ocean,  where  she  captured  3 valuable  prizes.  On 
30  June  she  captured  cruiser  Nautilus  in  the  Straits  of  Sunda ; 
learning  of  peace.  Peacock’s  commander  released  the  prize  and 
returned  to  New  York,  30  October. 

Peacock  left  this  port  again  13  June  1816,  bound  for  France, 
with  Hon.  Albert  Gallatin  and  party  aboard.  After  pulling 
into  Havre  de  Grace  2 July,  she  proceeded  to  join  the  Mediter- 
ranean Squadron.  But  for  a year  of  Mediterranean-  United 
States — and  return  transit,  15  November  1818-17  November 
1819,  the  sloop  remained  with  this  squadron  until  8 May  1821, 
when  she  departed  for  home;  she  then  went  into  ordinary  at 
the  Washington  Navy  Yard  10  July. 

Pirates  were  ravaging  West  Indian  shipping  in  the  1820’s 
and  on  3 June  1822,  Peacock  became  flagship  of  Commodore 
Porter’s  “Mosquito  Fleet,”  that  boldly  rooted  out  the  pirate 
menace.  Peacock  served  in  the  expedition  that  broke  up  a 
pirate  establishment  at  Funda  Bay,  28-30  September,  cap- 
turing several  schooners.  Peacock  captured  schooner  Pilot  10 
April  1823  and  another  sloop  the  16th.  In  September,  “malig- 
nant” fever  necessitated  a recess  from  activities,  and  Peacock 
pulled  into  Norfolk  28  November  for  a breather. 

In  March  1824,  the  sloop  proceeded  to  the  Pacific  and  for 
some  months  cruised  along  the  west  coast  of  South  America, 
where  the  colonies  were  struggling  for  independence.  In  Sep- 
tember 1825,  Peacock  sailed  to  Hawaii,  where  a treaty  of 
friendship,  commerce  and  navigation  was  negotiated.  From 
24  July  1826  until  6 January  1827,  the  sloop  visited  other 
Pacific  islands,  to  protect  American  commerce  and  the  whaling 
industry.  On  the  return  to  South  America  from  Hawaii,  the 
ship  was  struck  by  a whale,  causing  serious  damage.  Neverthe- 
less, she  reached  Callao,  from  which  she  departed  25  June  for 
New  York. 

Arriving  New  York  in  October  1827,  the  sloop  decommis- 
sioned and  was  broken  up  at  New  York  in  1828. 

II 

(SlpW:  t.  559;  1.  118'9";  b.  3U6";  dr.  15'6”;  a.  8 20-pdrs., 
2 9-pdrs.) 

The  second  Peacock  was  laid  down  at  the  New  York  Navy 
Yard  by  the  government  in  1828  and  was  completed  and  ready 
for  service  1 November  1828. 

Departing  New  York,  Peacock  sailed  to  the  West  Indies 
on  her  maiden  voyage.  From  26  September  1829  to  25  April 
1831,  the  sloop  operated  with  Commodore  Elliott’s  squadron, 
protecting  American  ships  and  encouraging  the  nation’s  Carib- 
bean trade. 

Returning  to  Boston  25  April  1831,  Peacock  departed  again 
8 March  1832  for  the  Brazil  station,  from  which  she  departed 
some  months  later  with  Boxer,  on  a diplomatic  mission  to  the 
Far  East.  Onboard  Peacock  was  Hon.  Edmund  Roberts,  who 
negotiated  a treaty  with  Siam,  the  first  formal  agreement 
between  the  United  States  and  an  oriental  power.  The  ships 
then  proceeded  to  Arabia,  where  Roberts  negotiated  a treaty 
with  the  Sultan  of  Muscat.  Returning  to  the  United  States, 
Peacock  was  laid  up  at  New  York  31  May  1834. 

The  sloop  departed  New  York  25  April  1835,  with  Enter- 
prise, on  her  second  voyage  to  the  Far  East.  The  squadron  de- 
livered the  ratified  treaties  to  Siam  and  Muscat,  then  visited 
various  ports  along  the  coast  of  Asia,  in  efforts  to  protect 
American  commerce  in  these  waters.  Returning  to  the  United 
States,  Peacock  was  nearly  wrecked  on  a coral  reef  in  the 
mouth  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  but  pulled  free  after  61  perilous 
hours  and  sailed  into  Norfolk  2 November  1837  for  overhaul. 

Peacock  next  participated  in  the  Wilkes’  Exploring  Expedi- 
tion, which  departed  Hampton  Roads  18  August  1838  to 
explore  the  south  Atlantic  and  south  Pacific  oceans.  Sailing 
south  until  ominous  ice  forced  her  withdrawal.  Peacock  re- 
joined the  expedition  at  Valparaiso,  Chile.  The  sloop  visited 
various  Pacific  islands  and  then  proceeded  to  the  Columbia 
River,  where  she  struck  a shoal  18  July  1841 ; during  the  night, 
heavy  tides  battered  the  sloop  to  pieces. 


The  name  Peacock  was  assigned  to  a screw  ship  of  second 
rate  tonnage  scheduled  for  construction  at  New  York  between 
1865  and  1867.  The  contract,  however,  was  cancelled  prior  to 
construction. 

Ill 

(AM-46:  dp.  840;  1.  187T0”;  b.  35'5";  dr.  8'10”;  s.  14  k.; 
cpl.  85;  a.  2 3”;  cl.  Lapwing) 

The  third  Peacock  was  laid  down  31  August  1918  by  Staten 
Island  SB  Co.,  Staten  Island,  N.Y. ; launched  8 April  1919; 
sponsored  by  Miss  A.M.  Danner;  and  commissioned  27 
December  1919;  Lt.  John  Danner  in  command. 

After  fitting  out.  Peacock  remained  at  her  berth  at  the  New 
York  Navy  Yard  until  decommissioned  14  February  1920  and 
loaned  to  the  Shipping  Board  on  the  same  date.  Converted 
to  a salvage  tug.  Peacock  served  under  charter  to  the  Shipping 
Board  and  various  commercial  activities  until  24  August  1940 
when  she  collided  with  the  Norwegian  merchantman  SS 
Hindonger  off  Cartegena  Harbor,  Colombia  and  sank.  She 
was  struck  from  the  Naval  Vessel  Register  22  April  1941. 

IV 

(MSC-198:  dp.  362;  1.  144'3”;  b.  27'2”;  dr.  12';  s.  13.6  k.; 

cpl.  40;  a.  2 20mm,  2 .50  cal.  mg.,  1 81mm  mortar;  cl.  Falcon) 

The  fourth  Peacock  was  laid  down  as  AMS-198  on  29 
January  1953  by  Harbor  Boat  Building  Co.,  Terminal  Island, 
Calif.;  launched  19  June  1954;  sponsored  by  Miss  B.  Rechen- 
macher;  reclassified  MSC-198  on  7 February  1955;  and  com- 
missioned 16  March  1955,  Lt.  (j.g.)  D.  E.  Crawley  in  com- 
mand. 

Upon  completion  of  fitting  out.  Peacock  conducted  training 
and  minesweeping  exercises  along  the  California  coast  until 
4 February  1956,  when  she  departed  for  her  first  deployment 
to  the  Far  East.  While  overseas.  Peacock  participated  in  several 
joint  exercises  with  Allied  navies,  participated  in  “Market 
Time”  operations  off  Viet  Nam  and  made  port  calls  in  the 
Far  East.  She  has  remained  overseas  since  her  first  depoly- 
ment  and  has  continued  in  the  same  pattern  as  her  first  deploy- 
ment into  1970. 

Pearl 

A former  name  retained. 

(SP-1219: 1.  45';  b.  9';  dr.  2';  s.  12  k.;  cpl.  7) 

Pearl  (SP-1219)  was  built  in  1912  for  W.  H.  Saunders  and 
was  delivered  to  the  Navy  23  August  1917  for  special  duty. 

She  was  returned  to  her  owner  23  December  1918. 

Pearl  River 

(LSMR-516:  dp.  790;  1.  206'3";  b.  34'6";  dr.  7'3”;  s.  13 

k. ; cpl.  75;  a 1 5”,  4 40mm.,  8 20mm.,  4 4.2''m.,  10  rkt.; 
cl.  LSMR-401) 

Pearl  River  (LSMR-516),  a medium  landing  ship  (rocket), 
originally  designed  as  a LSM  but  redesignated  9 February  1945 
as  LSMR-516,  was  laid  down  by  Brown  Shipbuilding  Co., 
Houston,  Tex.  21  April  1945;  launched  19  May  1945;  and  com- 
missioned 20  July  1945,  Lt.  Clifford  E.  Baxter  in  command. 

Before  LSMR-516  completed  shakedown,  the  war  ended. 
Assigned  to  the  Atlantic  Fleet,  the  ship  participated  in  brief 
east  coast  type  training  exercises  and  inport  periods  devoted 
to  upkeep. 

LSMR-516  was  assigned  to  the  Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet, 
Florida  Group,  18  December  1947,  reporting  at  Green  Cove 
Springs,  Fla.  8 January  1948.  She  decommissioned  and  was 
placed  in  reserve  23  April  1948,  remaining  berthed  at  Green 
Cove  Springs  for  the  duration  of  her  naval  career.  Named 
Pearl  River  1 October  1955,  LSMR-516  was  struck  from  the 
Navy  List  1 October  1958,  and  sold  for  scrap. 

Peary 

Robert  Edwin  Peary,  born  at  Cresson,  Penn.,  6 May  1856, 
was  commissioned  a Lieutenant  in  the  Navy  26  October  1881. 
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In  addition  to  his  Arctic  explorations,  he  was  in  charge  of  the 
Nicaragua  Canal  survey  1887-1888.  He  invented  a type  of  toll- 
ing lock  gates  for  the  canal.  His  first  Arctic  expedition  was  in 
1886  and  on  his  eighth  expedition  he  became  the  first  man  to 
reach  the  North  Pole  over  the  ice,  arriving  6 April  1909,  follow- 
ing a final  dash  covering  130  miles  in  five  days.  He  was  pro- 
moted to  Rear  Admiral  and  given  the  thanks  of  Congress  by  a 
special  act  of  30  March  1911.  Rear  Admiral  Peary  received 
honors  from  numerous  scientific  societies  of  Europe  and  Ameri- 
ca for  his  Arctic  explorations  and  discoveries  and  wrote  several 
books  on  his  experience  in  the  polar  regions.  He  died  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  20  February  1920. 

(DD-226;  dp.  1,190;  1.  314'4";  b.  31'9";  dr.  9'3";  s.  35  k.; 
cpl.  101;  a.  4 4",  1 3",  12  21"  tt.,  cl.  Clemson). 

Peary  (DD-226)  was  laid  down  by  William  Cramp  and  Sons, 
Philadelphia,  Penn.,  9 September  1919;  launched  6 April 
1920;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Edward  Stafford  daughter  of  Adm. 
Peary;  commissioned  22  October  1920. 

Peary  served  in  the  Far  East  from  1922  onward.  With  the 
Yangtze  Patrol  Force  from  1923  to  1931,  she  made  annual 
deployments  in  Chinese  waters  protecting  American  intersts 
from  1931  to  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II. 

Peary  was  moored  at  Cavite,  P.I.,  when  news  of  the  Pearl 
Harbor  raid  reached  her  and  was  caught  in  the  raid  on  the 
Cavite  Navy  Yard,  Philippines,  two  days  later.  On  the  early 
afternoon  of  10  December  more  than  50  two-engined  high 
level  bombers  appeared  over  Cavite  and,  cruising  leisurely 
above  the  range  of  anti-aircraft  fire,  destroyed  practically  the 
entire  base. 

Peary,  tied  up  at  a small  pier,  took  one  bomb  forward  which 
riddled  the  superstructure  and  stack  and  killed  8 of  her  crew. 
She  found  herself  in  a very  precarious  position,  as  fires  began 
to  set  off  torpedo  warheads  in  a torpedo  overhaul  shop  on  the 
wharf  next  to  her.  Fortunately,  minesweeper  Whippoorwill 
towed  her  out.  Whippoorwill  and  Pillshury  (DD-227)  came 
alongside  and  their  fire  hoses  extinguished  the  fire  in  five  min- 
utes. Her  commanding  officer,  Comdr.  H.  H.  Keith  was 
wounded  in  this  engagement  and  was  relieved  by  Comdr. 
J.  M.  Bermingham. 

On  26  December  1941,  Peary  was  underway  when  the  Japa- 
nese came  over  again  and  dropped  several  bombs  near  the 
ship. 

By  the  morning  of  the  27th,  Peary  was  in  Campomanes 
Bay,  Negros  Island,  where  she  decided  to  put  in  for  the  day. 


Her  crew  camauflaged  her  with  green  paint  and  palm  fronds, 
hoping  to  elude  Japanese  patrol  bombers.  Five  passed  over- 
head without  spotting  the  ship  that  morning  and  when  dark- 
ness fell  she  set  out  through  the  Celebes  Sea  for  Makassar 
Strait. 

A four-engined  Japanese  bomber  spotted  Peary  the  next 
morning,  and  shadowed  her  until  early  afternoon  when  three 
other  bombers  joined  her  in  a two-hour  attack.  The  planes 
dropped  500  pound  bombs  and  then  launched  two  torpedoes 
only  500  yards  from  the  ship.  Peary  quickly  backed  on  one 
engine  and  both  torpedoes  narrowly  missed  the  bow.  Seconds 
later,  two  more  missed  the  stern  by  ten  yards.  The  bombers 
then  withdrew. 

The  New  Year  found  Peary  at  Darwin,  Australia.  During 
January  and  a part  of  February,  she  operated  out  of  Darwin, 
principally  on  anti-submarine  patrol.  At  about  10:45  a.m.  on 
19  February  Peary  was  attacked  by  single-mptored  Japanese 
dive  bombers  and  suffered  80  men  killed  and  13  wounded.  The 
first  bomb  exploded  on  the  fantail,  the  second,  an  incendiary, 
on  the  galley  deck  house;  the  third  did  not  explode;  the  fourth 
hit  forward  and  set  off  the  forward  ammunition  magazines; 
the  fifth,  another  incendiary,  exploded  in  the  after  engine 
room.  A .30  caliber  machine  gun  on  the  after  deck  house  and  a 
.50  caliber  machine  gun  on  the  galley  deck  house  fired  until  the 
last  enemy  plane  flew  away.  Peary  sank  stern  first  at  about 
1:00  p.m.  She  was  struck  from  the  Navy  List  8 May  1942. 

Peary  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II  service. 

Pecatonica 

A river  in  Illinois. 

(AOG-57:  dp.  4,158;  1.  310'9";  b.  48'6";  dr.  15'8";  s.  14 
k.;  cpl.  131;  a.  4 3";  cl.  Patapsco) 

Pecatonica  (AOG-57)  was  laid  down  6 December  1944  by 
Cargill,  Inc.,  Savage,  Minn.;  launched  17  March  1945; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  K.  M.  Krieger;  and  commissioned  at  New 
Orleans  28  November  1945,  Lt.  Comdr.  M.  E.  Vallario  in 
command. 

She  departed  New  Orleans  11  December  1945  and  sailed  to 
Norfolk,  Va.  arriving  the  16th  and  remained  there  until  de- 
commissioning 7 February  1946  and  entering  the  Atlantic 
Fleet  in  Reserve. 

Pecatonica  recommissioned  24  April  1948  at  Norfolk  and, 
following  shakedown,  she  conducted  coastal  logistic  voyages 


USS  Peary  (DD-226). 
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along  the  eastern  seaboard,  with  occasional  trips  to  Naval 
bases  in  the  Caribbean,  through  1951. 

In  March  1952  she  was  assigned  to  the  6th  Fleet  in  the 
Mediterranean  and  remained  there  through  December,  sup- 
plying aviation  fuel  to  6th  Fleet  carriers  and  U.S.  Air  Force 
installations.  She  returned  to  the  U.S.  in  February  1953  after 
conducting  training  operations  in  the  Caribbean,  and  went  into 
the  yards  at  Norfolk  for  the  addition  of  newer  3-inch  guns  to 
her  armament.  In  June  she  commenced  preparations  to  return 
to  the  Mediterranean  for  her  second  tour  with  the  6th  Fleet. 

Pecatonica  made  deployments  to  the  Mediterranean  in 
September  1953,  March  1954,  May  1955  and  December  1955. 
In  June  1956  she  returned  to  Norfolk  and  operational  control 
of  Service  Force  Atlantic,  providing  logistic  support  for  Mutual 
Defense  Assistance  Pact  convoys,  composed  of  MSO’s,  MSC’s, 
AMS’s,  LSM’s,  and  LSMR’s,  during  their  training  cruises. 
She  served  in  this  capacity  through  1960. 

Early  in  1961  Pecatonica  shifted  to  the  Pacific  and  decom- 
missioned 24  April  1961  at  Tsoying,  Taiwan.  She  transferred 
the  same  day  to  the  Republic  of  China  Navy,  under  loan 
through  MDAP,  and  serves  into  1970  as  Chang  Pei  (AOG- 
307). 

Peconic 

A river  in  New  York. 

(AOG-68:  dp.  5,970;  1.  325'2";  b.  48'2";  dr.  19';  s.  10  k.; 

cpl.  80;  a.  1 3",  2 40mm.;  cl.  Klickitat;  T.  Tl-M-BTl) 

Peconic  (AOG-68)  was  laid  down  31  January  1945  as  MC 
hull  2628  by  St.  John’s  River  SB  Corp.,  Jacksonville,  Fla.; 
launched  14  May  1945;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Mai  Haughton, 
Jr.;  acquired  on  a loan  basis  by  the  Navy  from  the  Maritime 
Commission  28  September  1945;  and  commissioned  29  Sep- 
tember 1945. 

Peconic  reported  to  Commander  Service  Force  Atlantic 
at  Norfolk,  Va.  27  November.  Because  of  reduced  need  follow- 
ing the  war’s  end,  she  decommissioned  4 January  1946  at  the 
Norfolk  Naval  Shipyard,  was  struck  from  the  Navy  List  21 
January,  and  returned  to  the  Maritime  Commission. 

She  went  into  merchant  service  in  1946  as  SS  Voshell 
operated  by  the  Maritime  Transport  Lines  Inc.  until  4 April 
1948,  at  which  time  she  was  turned  over  to  1h3  Naval  Trans- 
portation Service  as  USNT  Peconic  (AOG-68)  at  Boston. 
Maritime  Transport  Lines  Inc.  continued  to  operate  Peconic 
under  contract  for  the  Naval  Transportation  Service.  NTS 
became  MSTS  1 October  1949  and  the  ship  was  then  desig- 
nated USNS  Peconic  (AOG-68). 


Peconic  was  reinstated  to  the  Naval  Vessel  Register  28 
April  1950  and  she  continued  service  in  MSTS  until  12  Novem- 
ber 1957  when  she  transferred  to  the  MarAd  reserve  fleet 
at  Beaumont,  Tex.  She  was  struck  from  the  Naval  Vessel  Re- 
gister the  same  day.  Into  1970  Peconic  remains  assigned  to 
the  National  Defense  Reserve  Fleet  (MarAd)  berthed  at 
Beaumont. 

Pecos 

A river  in  New  Mexico  and  Texas. 

I 

(AO-6:  dp.  14,800;  1.  475'7";  b.  56'3";  dr.  26'8";  s.  14  k.; 
cpl.  317;  a.  4 5",  2 3") 

The  first  Pecos  (AO-6)  was  laid  down  as  Fuel  Ship  No.  18 
on  2 June  1920  by  the  Navy  Yard,  Boston,  Mass.;  reclassified 
AO-6  on  17  July  1920;  launched  23  April  1921;  sponsored  by 
Miss  Anna  S.  Hubbard;  and  commissioned  25  August  1921. 

During  the  two  decades  before  the  United  States  entered 
World  War  II,  Pecos  carried  fuel  to  ships  of  the  fleet  wherever 
needed,  operating  in  both  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans. 

When  Japan  attacked  Pearl  Harbor,  Pecos  was  in  the 
Philippines  supporting  the  ships  of  the  Asiatic  Fleet.  She 
departed  Cavite  Navy  Yard  8 December  1941  for  Borneo 
and  reached  Balikpapan  on  the  14th.  After  filling  up  with  oil 
and  gasoline,  the  tanker  pushed  on  to  Makassar  in  the  Celebes, 
Netherlands  East  Indies  where  she  refueled  American  war- 
ships fighting  to  slow  the  explosive  advance  of  Japanese 
forces  in  the  southwest  Pacific.  She  departed  Makassar  for 
Darwin,  Australia,  22  December. 

She  headed  for  Soerabaja,  Java  early  in  1942  where  she 
fueled  Allied  ships  until  departing  3 February  after  a Japanese 
air  raid  there  had  made  that  base  untenable.  Tjilatjap  then 
became  the  oiler’s  base  until  her  cargo  fuel  tanks  were  empty. 
She  then  got  underway  late  in  February  toward  India  to  refill. 
On  the  27th,  off  Christmas  Island,  when  the  oiler  was  about  to 
take  survivors  of  Langley  from  destroyers  Whipple  and 
Edsall,  land  based  planes  attacked  the  three  ships.  After 
fighting  off  the  raiders,  the  American  ships  steamed  south  out 
of  range  and  completed  the  transfer  1 March. 

At  noon  that  day,  planes  from  Japanese  carrier  Soryu 
attacked  Pecos  and  struck  again  an  hour  later.  Finally  at  mid- 
afternoon, a third  strike  sent  the  veteran  oiler  to  the  bottom. 

Whipple  raced  to  the  scene  and  rescued  232  survirors. 


USS  Pecos  (AO-6)  at  Chefoo  Harbor,  China,  in  1928. 
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II 

(AO-65:  dp.  5,730;  1.  523';  b.  68';  dr.  28';  s.  15  k.;  cpl.  200; 
a.  1 5",  4 3",  12  20-mm;  cl.  Anacostia) 

The  second  Pecos  (AO-65)  was  laid  down  20  April  1942  by 
the  Sun  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Chester,  Penn., 
as  Corsicana  (MC  hull  325);  launched  17  August  1942; 
acquired  by  the  Navy  29  August  1942;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  B. 
Abrams;  and  commissioned  5 October  1942,  Comdr.  P.M. 
Gunnell  in  command. 

After  operations  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  the  oiler  transited 
the  Panama  Canal  and  sailed  18  February  1943  for  Fanui 
Bay,  Bora  Bora,  mothering  a brood  of  11  subchasers,  five 
yard  minesweepers,  numerous  LCI(L)’s,  and  one  net  tender. 
Four  motor  torpedo  boats  nested  in  cradles  in  the  forward  and 
after  well  decks.  Pecos  fueled  each  small  craft  every  four  days. 
Throughout  the  voyage,  groups  of  boats  came  alongside  the 
tanker  for  fuel;  then,  replenished,  gave  place  to  others. 

Pecos  next  supported  the  landings  at  Tarawa,  Gilbert  Is- 
lands, refueling  the  bombardment  and  transport  groups.  She 
returned  to  the  West  Coast  late  in  1943  and  departed  San 
Pedro,  Calif.,  on  New  Year’s  Eve  after  undergoing  repairs  and 
loading  with  oil  and  supplies. 

Pecos  departed  Majuro  Atoll  2 February  1944  to  escort 
Washington  into  the  anchorage  after  the  latter’s  bow  had  been 
shorn  off  in  collision  with  Indiana.  For  over  three  hours  the 
officers  and  men  of  Pecos  worked  at  the  delicate  task  of  getting 
the  huge  battleship  alongside,  then  manevuering  her  into  the 
atoll.  She  performed  the  whole  operation  in  the  dark,  and  acted 
as  anchor  for  Washington  overnight. 

Less  than  two  weeks  after  Kwajalein  Atoll  fell  to  the 
Americans,  the  tanker  steamed  into  the  lagoon  and  refueled 
warships  in  the  Marshall  Islands  until  returning  to  Pearl 
Harbor  early  in  March  for  oil  and  supplies.  She  then  headed 
for  the  southwest  Pacific  to  support  strikes  against  the  Palaus 
in  late  March  and  early  April. 

For  ten  hours  on  10  July,  shells  from  marine  “Long-Tom” 
cannons  flew  over  Pecos  as  she  lay  at  anchor  off  Saipan,  re- 
fueling cruisers,  destroyers,  and  an  LST  full  of  high  explo- 
sives. The  oiler  next  began  fueling  operations  running  between 
Eniwetok  in  the  Marshalls  and  Manus  in  the  Admiralty  Is- 
lands. In  September,  she  participated  in  the  Palau  invasion, 
fueling  the  bombardment  and  transport  groups. 

On  2 January  1945,  Japanese  aircraft  attacked  the  tanker 
as  she  steamed  from  Leyte  Gulf  toward  Mindoro.  The  follow- 
ing day  seven  general  quarters  alarms  announced  Japanese 
planes.  A bomb  exploded  so  close  astern  that  the  oil  feed  pump 
fuses  blew  temporarily  stopping  the  main  engine. 

On  the  evening  of  4 January,  three  enemy  planes  attacked 
the  anchorage  in  Mangarin  Bay,  Mindoro.  One  bomb,  a dud, 
skipped  from  the  water  and  smashed  into  the  Pecos’  after  port 
cargo  boom,  bending  it  almost  double.  A plane  crashed  into 
an  ammunition  ship  lying  less  than  a mile  away,  causing  it  to 
explode  in  a single,  blinding  flash.  Pecos’  guns  splashed  one 
attacker. 

Pecos  shot  down  two  more  Japanese  planes  during  a raid 
in  the  Sulu  Sea  off  Negros  Island. 

A single  engine  Japanese  plane  dove  out  of  the  sun  on  the 
ship’s  starboard  quarter  7 January  1945,  releasing  a bomb 
that  struck  the  water  100  feet  off  her  port  bow  before  a tanker 
ahead  of  Pecos  shot  this  plane  down. 

During  the  next  weeks,  Pecos  fueled  the  huge  task  force 
steaming  up  the  South  China  Sea  for  the  Lingayen  landings. 
General  Quarters  became  as  routine  an  affair  as  fueling,  as 
enemy  planes  continued  to  operate  in  the  Mindoro  area. 

The  veteran  oiler  next  steamed  to  Mangarin  Bay  to  supply 
aviation  gasoline  for  an  Army  Air  Force  unit  based  there  18 
February.  Previously,  fuel  for  the  squadron’s  P-38  fighters 
had  been  flown  in  by  transport  aircraft,  but  the  planes  now 
were  virtually  grounded  for  lack  of  gasoline. 

At  the  month’s  end,  Pecos  departed  the  Philippine  area  for 
Ulithi  Atoll  in  the  Western  Caroline  Islands  to  prepare  for 
the  war’s  final  major  landing  operation  at  Okinawa,  She  spent 
April  and  May  at  sea  in  the  fueling  area  off  Okinawa  trans- 
ferring oil  and  gasoline  to  3rd  Fleet  ships. 

Pecos  spent  two  hectic  days  outside  of  Hagushi  Anchorage, 
adjoining  the  war-torn  city  of  Naha,  fueling  destoyers  on 
the  perilous  picket  lines.  On  the  evening  of  20  May,  in  a 
major  Japanese  air  raid,  kamikaze  pilots  hit  five  of  the  picket 


ships,  but  the  tanker  was  untouched.  Pecos  sailed  for  the 
United  States  on  28  May,  after  seventeen  consecutive  months 
overseas. 

With  overhaul  completed,  Pecos  departed  San  Francisco 
14  August  1945 — as  word  w'as  received  of  the  end  of  hostilities. 
By  26  September  she  was  anchored  in  Sasebo  Ko,  Kyushu 
Island,  Japan,  which  had  just  been  occupied  by  American 
naval  forces,  fueling  the  vessels  in  the  harbor. 

Pecos  decommissioned  14  March  1946.  She  was  transferred 
to  the  Maritime  Commission  1 April  1947  and  struck  from  the 
Navy  List  23  April  1947.  By  directive  dated  January  1948, 
Pecos  was  reacquired  by  the  Navy.  She  was  reinstated  on  the 
Navy  List  20  March  1950.  She  was  then  taken  over  by  the 
Military  Sea  Transportation  Service  18  July  1950  to  be  oper- 
ated by  a merchant  crew.  Into  1970  she  was  still  serving  MSTS. 

Pecos  received  seven  battle  stars  for  World  War  II  service. 

Pee  Dee  River 

A river  in  the  Carolinas. 

(LSMR-517:  dp.  790;  1.  206'3'';  b.  34'6'';  dr.  7'3'';  s.  13  k.; 
cpl.  75;  a.  1 5”,  4 40mm.,  8 20mm.,  10  rkt. ; cl.  LSMR-501) 

Pee  Dee  River  (LSMR-517),  a medium  landing  ship  (roc- 
ket), originally  designed  as  a LSM  but  redesignated  9 Febru- 
ary 1945  as  LSMR-517 , was  laid  down  by  Brown  Shipbuilding 
Co.,  Houston,  Tex.  28  April  1945;  launched  2 June  1945;  and 
accepted  and  commissioned  21  July  1945,  Lt.  Leo  H.  Bishkin 
in  command. 

LSMR-517  underwent  final  fitting  out  at  the  Charleston 
Navy  Yard  and  then  reported  for  shakedown  25  August  1945 
at  Little  Creek,  Va.  Assigned  to  the  Amphibious  Force,  At- 
lantic Fleet,  she  conducted  training  operations  out  of  Little 
Creek.  She  was  utilized  chiefly  to  assist  in  fulfilling  amphi- 
bious and  midshipman  training  commitments  until  her 
deactivation  in  October  1947. 

Reactivated  in  September  1954,  she  called  at  Fall  River, 
Mass,  for  repairs  and  then  operated  briefly  out  of  Little  Creek 
in  the  Virginia  Capes  and  Chesapeake  Bay  Operating  Areas. 
After  taking  part  in  LantFlEx  1-55,  she  departed  Little 
Creek  1 February  1955  and  arrived  Orange,  Tex.  8 February. 
She  decommissioned  there  13  April  and  was  assigned  to  the 
Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet,  Texas  Group. 

Named  Pee  Dee  River  1 October  1955  while  still  in  a reserve 
status,  she  remained  berthed  at  Orange,  Tex.  until  struck  from 
the  Navy  List  1 February  1960.  She  was  sold  22  June  1960  to 
Petrommer  Corp. 

Peerless 

Matchless  or  without  equal. 

I 

(ScStr:  t.  10,000  (dw.);  1.  426';  b.  56';  dr.  27';  s.  10.5  k.;  cpl. 

83;  a.  1 4”,  1 3") 

Peerless  (No.  1639),  built  as  Eagle  in  1917  by  Union  Iron 
Works  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  was  acquired  by  the  Navy  from 
the  Standard  Transportation  Co.  at  Newport  News,  Va.  8 
December  1918;  and  commissioned  the  same  day,  Lt.  Comdr. 
J.S.  LeCain,  USNRF,  in  command. 

Peerless  loaded  a general  cargo,  departed  Norfolk  9 Decem- 
ber, arrived  at  La  Pallice  on  the  24th,  and  returned  to  New 
York  with  a general  cai-go,  arriving  12  February,  1919. 

On  19  February,  1919  Peerless  was  detached  from  the  NOTS 
and  reassigned  to  the  Cruiser  and  Transport  Force.  She  served 
on  the  transatlantic  run  through  the  summer,  decommissioned 
22  September  1919,  and  was  returned  to  her  owner  the  same 
day. 

II 

(AMc-93:  dp.  200;  1.  92';  b.  21';  dr.  9',  s.  10  k.;  cpl.  17;  cl. 

Acme) 

The  second  Peerless  was  laid  down  14  April  1941  by  Delaware 
Bay  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Leesburg,  N.J. ; launched  9 August  1941 
and  was  placed  in  service  19  February  1942. 

The  new  coastal  minesweeper  got  underway  19  March  and 
trained  in  Chesapeake  Bay  out  of  Yorktown,  Va.  She  departed 
Hampton  Roads  12  April  for  Charleston  and  left  that  port  for 
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Cuba  on  the  18th,  with  Larch  (AN-21).  Arriving  Guantanamo 
Bay  23  April,  Peerless  operated  in  the  Caribbean  throughout 
World  War  II  performing  minesweeping  and  inshore  patrol 
duties.  The  minesweeper  was  placed  out  of  service  and  trans- 
ferred to  the  War  Department  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  18  March 
1946.  Peerless  was  struck  from  the  List  of  District  Craft  28 
March  1946. 

Pegasus 

A constellation  in  the  skies  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere 
named  for  the  winged  horse  which,  according  to  Greek  my- 
thlogy,  was  borne  from  the  body  of  Medusa  at  her  death. 

(AK-48:  dp.  1,930  (It.);  1.  299T";  b.  43'6";  dr.  14';  s.  12  k.; 
cpl.  156;  a.  1 4",  1 3",  2 .50  cal.  mg.) 

Pegasus  (AK^8)  was  built  in  1939  as  SS  Rita  Maersk  by 
Helsingors,  Jernskibs,  og  Maskinbyggeri  A/A,  Helsingor, 
Denmark.  Following  the  outbreak  of  war  in  Europe,  she  sailed 
to  the  United  States  where  she  operated  under  charter  from 
the  Maritime  Commission  as  Rita  Maersk  and  later  as  Larwin. 
After  completing  two  cruises,  she  was  laid  up  at  Boston  until 
18  September  1941  when  she  was  acquired  by  the  Navy  from 
the  Maritime  Commission.  Renamed  Pegasus  15  October 

1941,  the  cargo  ship  was  converted  for  Navy  use  by  Sullivan 
Dry  Dock  and  Repair  Corp.,  New  York,  N.Y.,  and  com- 
missioned at  New  York  3 December  1941,  Lt.  Comdr.  Wil- 
liam Fly  in  command. 

Following  an  abbreviated  shakedown,  Pegasus  loaded  mili- 
tary cargo  including  600  depth  charges  and  sailed  in  convoy 
for  Iceland  27  December.  Despite  fierce  seas  and  the  menace 
of  German  U-boats,  she  reached  Reykjavik  early  in  January 

1942.  There,  raging  winter  storms  driven  by  winds  in  excess  of 
100  knots  imperiled  the  ship  and  her  cargo,  and  she  did  not 
return  to  the  East  Coast  until  late  February. 

On  24  March  Pegasus  joined  her  second  Iceland-bound  con- 
voy, and  during  the  spring  and  summer  months  of  1942  she 
completed  three  round  trips  to  Iceland  and  back.  Her  holds 
and  decks  carried  supplies  for  the  Allied  effort  in  the  North 
Atlantic.  Although  she  escaped  the  German  submarines,  she 
saw  several  merchantmen,  including  two  on  31  August,  fall 
prey  to  torpedo  attacks. 

Pegasus  returned  to  Boston  11  October;  and,  after  com- 
pleting repairs  to  her  main  engine,  she  sailed  16  November  to 
begin  extended  operations  in  the  Caribbean.  Laden  with 
dynamite  and  SeaBee  construction  material,  she  arrived  St. 


Thomas,  Virgin  Islands,  11  December.  She  continued  to  New 
Orleans,  La.,  a week  later  and  loaded  construction  supplies 
for  Puerto  Rico.  Between  18  January  1943  and  mid-May  she 
made  four  runs  to  Puerto  Rico  and  back;  thence,  during  June 
and  July  she  hauled  Navy  cargo  to  Cristobal,  Canal  Zone. 
Ordered  to  New  York,  she  loaded  ammunition  and  military 
stores  and  transported  them  to  Cuba  early  in  September. 

The  busy  cargo  ship  resumed  her  cargo  shuttle  runs  be- 
tween the  Gulf  Coast  and  ports  in  the  Caribbean  and  the 
Canal  Zone  in  October.  During  the  next  ten  months  she  hauled 
thousands  of  tons  of  war  material  to  American  bases  in  Cuba, 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands.  While  en  route  to  San 
Juan  in  mid-May  1944,  she  sustained  extensive  damage  to  her 
cargo  after  a fire  broke  out  in  her  fire  room.  She  discharged 
cargo  at  Key  West  and  quickly  resumed  duty. 

Pegasus  returned  to  the  Canal  Zone  in  July,  and  on  the  22d, 
she  transited  the  Canal  with  a cargo  of  Navy  supplies  for 
bases  at  Balboa.  Yet  another  assignment  sent  her  to  the  Canal 
Zone  17  August;  thence,  she  sailed  for  Guantanamo  23  August. 
On  the  25th  her  engine  failed.  She  drifted  for  almost  two  days 
until  taken  in  tow  by  ATR-21.  Following  temporary  repairs 
in  Cuba,  she  reached  Norfolk,  Va.,  17  September  for  a three- 
month  overhaul.  She  resumed  duty  30  December  with  a run 
to  Puerto  Rico  where  she  encountered  a severe  tropical  storm. 
While  returning  to  Norfolk  via  the  Florida  coast,  she  en- 
countered another  storm  off  Cape  Hatteras  early  in  February 
1945.  She  sustained  further  damage  to  her  engine,  but  reached 
Norfolk  at  reduced  speed  3 February. 

During  the  next  two  months  Pegasus  underwent  extensive 
overhaul.  On  5 April  she  was  assigned  to  Service  Squadron 
10  for  duty  in  the  western  Pacific  as  a dry  cargo  station  ship. 
She  departed  Norfolk  18  April,  transited  the  Canal  27  April, 
and  steamed  via  San  Diego  to  Pearl  Harbor.  She  was  reclas- 
sified IX-222  on  15  May.  Between  7 and  20  June,  she  was 
towed  to  Eniwetok  by  ATA-198;  thence  she  sailed  25  June 
for  the  Philippines.  Steaming  via  Ulithi,  she  arrived  Leyte 
Gulf  18  July. 

Pegasus  supplied  ships  of  the  Pacific  Fleet  during  the  closing 
weeks  of  the  war  as  well  as  after  the  Japanese  surrender.  She 
operated  in  Leyte  Gulf  for  the  rest  of  the  year  and  into  1946 
and  discharged  thousands  of  tons  of  ships’  stores.  She  departed 
the  Philippines  in  February  and  sailed  for  the  West  Coast, 
arriving  San  Francisco  4 March.  Pegasus  decommissioned  at 
San  Franci.sco  19  April  1946  and  was  returned  to  WSA  the 
same  day.  Her  name  was  struck  from  the  Naval  Register  1 
May  1946. 


USS  Pegasus  (AK-48). 
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Peggy 

A former  name  retained. 

(SP-1072: 1.  30';  b.  8'6";  dr.  2'6";  s.  11  k.;  a.  1 mg.) 

Peggy  (SP-1072)  was  built  in  1915  by  Vanderslice,  Camden, 
N.J.;  acquired  by  the  Navy  on  free  lease  from  G.  F.  Dieser, 
Philadelphia  14  August  1917;  and  placed  in  service  on  that 
date. 

During  World  War  I,  Peggy  patrolled  off  the  4th  Naval  Dis- 
trict, based  at  Philadelphia,  She  was  returned  to  her  owner  23 
November  1918. 

Peiffer 

Carl  David  Peiffer,  born  18  September  1915  in  Wilmington, 
N.C.,  enlisted  in  the  Naval  Reserve  13  December  1940;  was 
appointed  Aviation  Cadet  5 March  1941;  and  was  commis- 
sioned Ensign  25  September  1941.  Following  training  at  Nor- 
folk, he  reported  for  duty  with  Scouting  Squadron  6,  USS 
Enterprise,  11  March  1942.  Killed  in  action  during  the  Battle 
of  Midway,  4 June  1942,  he  was  posthumously  awarded  the 
Navy  Cross  “.  . . for  extraordinary  heroism  and  courageous 
devotion  to  duty  . . .”  exhibited  as  he  “.  . . pressed  home  his 
attacks  in  the  face  of  a formidable  barrage  of  anti-aircraft 
fire  and  fierce  fighter  opposition.” 

(DE-588:  dp.  1,780  (f.);  1.  306';  b.  36'10'';  dr.  12'7'';  s.  24  k.; 
cpl.  198;  a.  2 5”,  4 40mm,  10  20mm,  2 dct.,  8 dcp,  1 dcp 
(hh.),  3 21''  tt. ; cl.  Rudderow) 

Peiffer  (DE-588)  was  laid  down  21  December  1943  by  the 
Bethlehem-Hingham  Shipyard,  Inc.,  Hingham,  Mass.; 
launched  26  January  1944;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Frank  W. 
Peiffer,  mother  of  Ens.  Peiffer;  and  commissioned  15  June 
1944,  Lt.  Comdr.  W.  F.  Jones  in  command. 

Following  shakedown  off  Bermuda,  Peiffer  trained  with  sub- 
marines off  southern  New  England  and  on  30  September  1944 
got  underway,  with  CortDiv  71,  for  the  Panama  Canal.  She 
arrived  Seeadler  Harbor,  Manus,  7 November.  Steaming  then 
to  Hollandia,  she  escorted  a convoy  to  Leyte  and  back,  and, 
on  28  December,  joined  TG  78.5  for  the  invasion  of  Luzon. 
Sailing  northwest  30  December,  she  screened  the  Blue  Beach 
attack  group  to  the  San  Fabian  assault  area,  then  continued 
to  provide  anti-submarine  and  anti-aircraft  protection  for  the 
group  during  the  initial  landings,  9 January  1945.  The  follow- 
ing day  she  retired  and  on  the  13th  arrived  in  Leyte  Gulf, 
whence  she  escorted  LST’s  carrying  supplies  and  reinforce- 
ments to  Luzon. 

Detached  from  the  7th  Amphibious  Force  20  February, 


Peiffer  reported  for  duty  with  the  PhUippine  Sea  Frontier, 
with  which  she  remained  for  the  final  months  of  World  War 
II.  During  that  time  she  interrupted  inter-island  escort  of 
convoy  and  anti-submarine  patrol  duties  only  once,  in  late 
July,  to  escort  Block  Island  (CVE-106)  to  Guam.  Returning 
to  Leyte  10  August,  she  remained  in  the  Far  East  after  the 
Japanese  surrender  and  during  the  next  few  months  patrolled 
in  Philippine  waters,  escorted  convoys  to  Okinawa,  and,  prior 
to  sailing  for  the  United  States,  carried  personnel  to  Shanghai. 
On  24  November  departed  the  China  coast,  and  after  a brief 
return  to  the  Philippines,  steamed  east. 

Peiffer  arrived  at  San  Pedro,  Calif.,  4 January  1946.  In 
March  she  shifted  to  San  Diego  where  she  decommissioned, 
1 June  1946,  and  entered  the  Pacific  Reserve  Fleet.  She  was 
struck  from  the  Navy  List  1 December  1966  and  her  hulk  was 
destroyed  as  a target  16  May  1967. 

Peiffer  (DE-588)  earned  one  battle  star  during  World 
War  II. 

Pelias 

In  Greek  mytholgy,  a king  of  lolcus  who  sent  his  nephew, 
Jason,  in  search  of  the  Golden  Fleece  and  who,  after  Jason’s 
return,  was  killed  by  his  own  daughters  at  the  urging  of  Jason’s 
lover,  Medea. 

(AS-14;  dp.  8,236  (It.);  1.  492';  b.  69'6'';  dr.  21'1'';  s.  16.5 
k.;  cpl.  925;  a.  1 5'',  1 3''  4 .50  cal.  mg.;  cl.  Griffin  T.  C-3) 

Pelias  (AS-14)  was  laid  down  as  SS  Mormacyork  under 
Maritime  Commission  contract  by  Sun  Shipbuilding  and  Dry 
Dock  Co.,  Chester,  Pa.,  8 May  1939;  launched  14  November 
1939;  sponsored  by  Miss  Barbara  W.  Vickery;  and  delivered 
to  Moore-McCormick  Steamship  Co.,  1 April  1940.  Morma- 
cyork served  for  a short  time  on  passenger  service  between 
ports  in  the  United  States  and  South  America.  Acquired  by 
the  Navy  late  in  1940,  she  was  renamed  Pelias  9 January  1941 
and  converted  for  Navy  use  as  a submarine  tender  by  Bethle- 
hem Steel  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  Pelias  commissioned  at  New 
York  5 September  1941,  Comdr.  William  Wakefield  in  com- 
mand. 

Following  shakedown  off  New  England,  Pelias  sailed  for 
the  Pacific  9 October.  Steaming  via  San  Diego,  Calif.,  she 
arrived  Pearl  Harbor  21  November.  Six  days  later  she  began 
sub  overhauls  at  the  Submarine  Base  where  she  was  berthed 
during  the  Japanese  attack  7 December  1941.  During  the  sneak 
attack  her  guns  splashed  one  enemy  torpedo  plane,  and  dam- 
aged a second,  as  they  made  their  deadly  runs  along  the  main 
channel  little  more  than  100  yards  from  her  port  side.  She  re- 
sumed repair  duty  shortly  after  the  attack  and  during  the 


USS  Pelias  (AS-14),  now  inactive  and  the  only  Navy  ship  afloat  in  1970  that  was  at  Pearl  Harbor  on  7 December  1941. 
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early  months  of  the  war  provided  valuable  assistance  as  the 
Pacific  Fleet  prepared  for  the  long  struggle  for  supremacy  of 
the  Pacific. 

After  servicing  almost  a score  of  submarines  at  Pearl  Har- 
bor, Pelias  steamed  to  San  Francisco  late  in  May  1942  and 
took  on  spare  parts,  provisions,  and  ammunition.  Departing 
for  the  Southwest  Pacific  22  June,  she  touched  at  Melbourne, 
Australia,  16  July  and  reached  Albany,  Australia,  the  23d. 
Assigned  to  duty  under  Rear  Admiral  Lockwood,  ComSubSo- 
WesPac,  she  refitted  10  submarines  at  Albany  before  shifting 
her  base  to  Fremantle,  Australia,  27  October.  There,  she  re- 
lieved Holland  as  mother  ship  for  the  SoWesPac  submarines, 
which  pressed  the  attack  against  Japanese  naval  and  merchant 
shipping.  Except  for  brief  deployments  to  Exmouth  Gulf  in 
May  1943  and  to  Albany  in  March  1944,  Pelias  operated  out 
of  Fremantle  during  her  Australian  employment.  Between 
July  1942  and  May  1944  she  overhauled,  repaired,  and  refitted 
59  submarines  of  Submarine  Squadrons  6,  12,  and  16. 

Ordered  home  in  May  1944,  she  departed  Fremantle  15  May, 
touched  at  Pearl  Harbor  6 June  and  reached  San  Francisco 
the  15th.  For  more  than  two  months  she  underwent  overhaul 
at  Mare  Island ; thence,  from  10  to  18  September,  she  steamed 
to  Hawaii.  Engine  repairs  delayed  her  deployment  to  Midway, 
but  they  did  not  hinder  her  sub-tending  duties.  She  refitted 
7 subs  before  sailing  to  Midway  9 January  1945.  Assigned  to 
Submarine  Squadron  32,  Pelias  completed  15  sub  refits  and 
voyage  repairs  during  the  next  four  months.  Between  26  May 
and  10  June  she  steamed  via  Pearl  to  San  Diego  where  she 
undertook  the  repair  and  decommissioning  overhaul  of  the  S 
class  submarines  of  Submarine  Squadron  45. 

Based  at  San  Diego  when  hostilities  ended  15  August, 
Pelias  steamed  to  Tiburon  Bay  10  September,  thence  to  Mare 
Island  24  February  1946.  She  was  placed  in  commission  in 
reserve  6 September  1946,  and  in  service  in  reserve  1 Febru- 
ary 1947.  On  21  March  1950  she  was  placed  out  of  service  in 
reserve,  but  later  performed  berthing  ship  duty  at  Mare 
Island  until  she  decommissioned  14  June  1970. 

Pelias  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II  service. 

Pelican 

Any  of  a genus  of  large  web-footed  birds  with  a very  large 
bill  and  distensible  gular  pouch  in  which  fish  are  caught. 

I 

(AM-27:  dp.  840;  1.  187'10";  b.  35'5";  dr.  8'10";  s.  14  k.; 
cpl.  85;  a.  2 3";  cl.  Laptving) 

The  first  Pelican  was  laid  down  10  November  1917  at  Gas 
Engine  and  Power  Co.,  Morris  Heights,  N.Y.;  launched  12 
June  1918;  sponsored  by  Miss  E.  B.  Patterson;  and  com- 
missioned 10  October  1918,  Lt.  (j.g.)  G.  E.  McHugh,  USNR, 
in  command. 

Upon  completion  of  fitting  out,  she  sailed  for  Scotland  on 
6 April  1919,  to  assist  in  the  sweeping  of  the  North  Sea  Mine 
Barrage.  Arriving  20  April,  she  and  other  minesweepers  im- 
mediately went  to  work  in  sweeping  mines.  During  this  service 
Pelican’s  naval  career  almost  ended  when  it  had  hardly  begun. 
While  sweeping  several  mines,  one  of  them  exploded  under- 
neath her  hull  causing  her  to  take  on  a great  amount  of  water 
and  slowly  settle  by  the  head.  Despite  heavy  seas,  and  threat 
of  imminent  sinking.  Pelican’s  crew,  with  the  assistance  of 
two  of  her  sisterships,  and  after  19  hours  of  effort,  managed  to 
bring  the  badly  damaged  vessel  into  port  at  Scapa  Flow  for 
temporary  repairs.  Fully  repaired  at  Newcastle-on-the-Tyne, 
Pelican  departed  for  home,  arriving  at  New  York  on  6 Decem- 
ber. 

Pelican  next  transferred  to  the  Pacific  Fleet  and  operated 
out  of  Pearl  Harbor,  until  decommissioned  there  3 May  1922. 

Recommissioned  17  August,  she  performed  miscellaneous 
tasks,  such  as  survey  work  and  photography  missions,  while 
attached  to  Naval  Air  Station,  Pearl  Harbor.  Reclassified 
AVP-6  on  22  January  1936,  Pelican  was  assigned  to  Com- 
mander Aircraft,  Scouting  Force  for  further  duty.  The  Japa- 
nese attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  found  Pelican  on  the  West  Coast. 
With  the  beginning  of  war,  the  strudy  little  vessel  commenced 
tending  aircraft  and  serving  as  convoy  escort,  until  May  1943, 
when  she  joined  the  Atlantic  Fleet.  She  alternated  tending 
seaplanes  and  serving  as  convoy  escort,  performing  an  un- 


glamorous  but  vital  part  of  the  war  effort.  Reporting  to  the 
Fleet  Sound  School  in  March  1945,  Pelican  assisted  in  experi- 
ments with  new  ASW  gear  until  October,  when  she  arrived  at 
Charleston  Navy  Yard.  Decommissioned  30  November,  she 
was  struck  from  the  Naval  Vessel  Register  19  December. 
She  was  sold  for  scrap  in  November  1946. 

II 

(YMS-441;  dp.  350;  1.  136';  b.  24'6";  dr.  6'1";  s.  12  k.;  cpl.  50; 
a.  1 3";  cl.  YMS-136) 

The  second  Pelican  was  laid  down  as  YMS-44I  on  27  No- 
vember 1943  by  Robert  Jacob  Inc.,  City  Island,  N.  Y. ; launched 
13  November  1944;  and  commissioned  21  February  1945,  Lt. 
Pierre  LaTour,  USNR,  in  command. 

After  shakedown  on  the  east  coast,  YMS-441  sailed  for 
the  Pacific  10  April,  finally  arriving  at  Okinawa  in  August. 
While  there,  the  sturdy  little  craft  participated  in  minesweep- 
ing exercises  and  in  several  minesweeping  operations  with  the 
3rd  Fleet.  Returning  to  the  United  States  in  February  1946, 
YMS-441  operated  along  the  California  coast  until  Novem- 
ber, when  she  sailed  to  Guam.  Arriving  in  Guam  in  January 
194Y  YMS-441  participated  in  minesweeping  operations  in 
the  Caroline  and  Marshall  islands.  While  at  Guam,  YMS-441 
was  named  Pelican  and  classified  AMS-32  on  18  February. 
Sailing  for  Pearl  in  late  September,  Pelican  arrived  in  October 
and  immediately  entered  the  yards  to  be  outfitted  as  an  ex- 
perimental ship  for  the  Eniwetok  atomic  bomb  tests.  All  her 
minesweeping  gear  was  removed  and  special  electronic  gear 
was  installed.  Based  in  the  Eniwetok  Atoll  area,  she  supported 
the  test  in  the  first  half  of  1948.  After  returning  to  Pearl  in 
June  1948,  the  electronic  gear  was  removed  and  her  mine- 
sweeping gear  was  replaced.  Pelican  remained  in  the  Hawaiian 
Island  area  for  the  next  two  years  of  her  service. 

Upon  the  start  of  the  Korean  War,  the  rugged  little  mine- 
sweeper deployed  to  Korea  and  while  there  participated  in 
several  minesweeping  operations.  She  remained  in  the  Far 
East  until  1955.  On  7 February,  she  was  reclassified  MSC(O)- 
32  and  on  16  April  of  that  year,  she  was  loaned  to  Japan,  be- 
coming Ogishima  (MSC-659).  Returned  to  the  U.S.  Navy  in 
April  1968,  she  was  struck  from  the  Naval  Register  on  1 May 
1968. 

Pembina 

A city  and  county  in  North  Dakota;  the  site  of  the  earliest 
trading  post  (1797-98)  in  that  state. 

I 

(ScGbt.:  t.  507;  1.  171';  b.  31'6";  dph.  15'9";  dr.  10';  s.  10  k.; 
a.  1 20-pdr.  P.r.,  1 11"  D.  sb.,  2 24-pdr.  how.) 

The  first  Pembina,  a screw  gunboat  built  by  Thomas  Stack 
and  Novelty  Iron  Works,  New  York,  was  commissioned  16 
October  1861,  Lt.  John  P.  Bankhead  in  command.  By  5 
November  she  had  joined  the  South  Atlantic  Blockading 
Squadron  and  with  Ottawa,  Seneca,  and  Pawnee  engaged  and 
dispersed  a small  Confederate  Squadron  in  Port  Royal 
Sound,  then  fired  on  Forts  Beauregard  and  Walker.  Return- 
ing with  a larger  force  on  the  7th,  she  fired  on  Fort  Walker 
until  it  was  abandoned.  Then,  on  the  9th  she  covered  the  oc- 
cupation of  Beaufort,  S.C. 

In  early  December  she  penetrated  into  Wassaw  Sound  to 
assist  in  closing  off  Savannah.  By  the  end  of  the  month  she  had 
engaged  Confederate  positions  at  Port  Royal  Ferry  and  into 
January  1862  assisted  in  clearing  the  Coosaw  River.  Between 
17  January  and  18  February  she  operated  in  the  Wright’s  and 
Mud  rivers  area,  clearing  mines  from  the  Savannah  River 
above  the  mouth  of  Wright’s  River  13-15  February. 

Continuing  to  cruise  off  the  Georgia  and  northern  Florida 
coasts  she  escorted  transports  and  covered  troops  as  they  as- 
saulted Confederate  positions  and,  on  9 April,  as  they  eva- 
cuated Jacksonville,  Fla.  In  May  she  shifted  to  the  Carolina 
coast  for  operations  in  the  Stono  River  where  on  6 June  seized 
her  first  prize  the  schooner  Rowena. 

Later  shifted  to  the  gulf  coast,  she  captured  a second  vessel, 
sloop  Elias  Beckwith,  near  Mobile,  23  April  1863. 

Remaining  on  the  gulf  coast  she  seized  her  third  and  last 
blockade  runner,  the  Dutch  brig  Geziena  Hilligonda,  carrying 
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medicines,  iron  and  cloth,  off  Brazos  Santiago,  Tex.,  4 Decem- 
ber 1864.  After  the  war  she  returned  to  the  east  coast. 

Decommissioned  at  the  Washington  Navy  Yard  22  Sept- 
tember  1865,  she  was  sold,  at  New  York,  30  November  1865. 

II 

(AK-200:  dp.  7,450;  1.  338'6";  b.  50';  dr.  21'1";  s.  12  k.;  cpl. 

85;  a.  1 3";  cl.  Alamosa;  T.  Cl-M-AVl) 

The  second  Pembina  (AK-200)  was  laid  down  23  June  1944 
as  MC  Hull  No.  2154  by  the  Globe  SB  Co.,  Superior,  Wis., 
launched  14  October  1944;  sponsored  by  Miss  Elizabeth  Mann; 
acquired  by  the  Navy  through  the  Maritime  Commission  9 
May  1945;  and  commissioned  25  May  1945  as  Pembina 
(AK-2(X)),  Lt.  James  F.  Moore,  USNR,  in  command. 

After  shakedown  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  Pembina  loaded 
cargo  at  Gulfport,  Miss,  for  delivery  to  Subic  Bay,  Luzon  in 
the  Philippines.  She  sailed  21  June,  arriving  10  August,  and 
proceeded  with  other  cargoes  to  Okinawa;  Jinsen,  Korea;  and 
Japanese  ports.  After  off  loading  at  Yokosuka,  Japan  31 
December,  she  was  ordered  to  report  to  Commander  Fleet 
Activities  Yokosuka  to  decommission. 

Pembina  decommissioned  26  January  1946  and  was  delivered 
to  WSA  representatives  for  tiu-n  over  to  the  Japanese  govern- 
ment under  loan  agreement  (bare  boat  basis).  She  was  struck 
from  the  Naval  Vessel  Register  5 June. 

Pembina  operated  under  SCAJAP,  with  a Japanese  crew 
and  licensed  American  officers,  until  reinstated  on  the  Naval 
Vessel  Register  28  June  1950.  She  transfered  from  SCAJAP 
via  the  U.S.  Army  to  the  Navy  (MSTS)  1 April  1951  at 
Yokohama,  Japan.  She  was  assigned  to  the  Commander 
MSTS  Pacific  Area  at  San  Francisco  17  April  1956  following 
service  in  the  Western  Pacific,  based  in  Japan. 

Pembina  was  placed  in  temporary  custody  of  MarAd  18 
April  1957,  and  assigned  to  the  Olympia  Reserve  Fleet  in 
ready  status.  She  was  given  permanent  assignment  to  MarAd 
31  March  1958,  berthed  at  Olympia,  and  struck  from  the 
Naval  Vessel  Register  the  same  day.  She  remained  at  Olympia 
in  the  National  Defense  Reserve  Fleet  until  transferred  to 
the  Army  29  May  1968.  Renamed  Resolute  19  June  1968, 
the  cargo  ship  serves  the  Army  into  1970. 

Pemiscot 

A county  in  the  southeastern  corner  of  Missouri. 

(AK-201:  dp.  2,382  (It.);  1.  338'6";  b.  50';  dr.  21'1";  s.  11.5 
k.;  cpl.  85;  a.  1 3",  6 20mm.;  cl.  Alamosa;  T.  Cl-M-AVl) 

Pemiscot  (AK-201)  was  laid  down  under  Maritime  Com- 
mission contract  by  Globe  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Superior,  Wis., 
7 July  1944;  launched  18  November  1944;  and  transferred 
down  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Mississippi  River  to  New  Or- 
leans, La.,  between  January  and  April  1945.  Completed  at  the 
Pendleton  Shipyard  Co.,  she  was  transferred  to  the  Navy  12 
September  1945  at  New  Orleans. 

Pemiscot  was  scheduled  to  commission  12  September.  How- 
ever, because  of  the  Allied  victory  in  the  Pacific  her  com- 
missioning was  delayed.  On  28  September  she  was  ordered 
returned  to  the  Maritime  Commission,  and  was  delivered  to 
WSA  at  New  Orleans  31  October.  Her  name  was  struck  from 
the  Naval  Register  5 December  1945.  She  was  subsequently 
renamed  Coastal  Competition. 

Penacook 

A confederacy  of  Algonquian  tribes  along  the  Merrimac 
River  in  New  Hampshire  and  Massachusetts. 

I 

(YT-6:  dp.  230;  1.  92'6";  b.  21'1";  dr.  9';  s.  12  k.) 

The  first  Penacook  (YT-6)  was  laid  down  8 February  1898 
by  the  New  York  Navy  Yard;  and  launched  29  October  1898. 

Assigned  to  the  1st  Naval  District,  Penacook  enjoyed  a 
long  career  as  yard  tug  for  the  Naval  Station,  Portsmouth, 
N.H.  In  her  later  service,  she  operated  as  YT-6.  She  was 
reclassified  YTM-6  on  15  May  1944.  In  September  1945,  she 
was  marked  for  disposal.  She  was  sold  12  August  1947. 


II 

(YT-279:  dp.  415  G-);  1-  HO';  b.  27';  dr.  11'4";  s.  12  k.; 
a.  2 .50  cal.  mg.;  cl.  Cahto) 

The  second  Penacook  (YT-279)  was  laid  down  20  April 
1943  by  Luders  Marine  Construction  Co.,  Inc.,  Stamford, 
Conn.;  launched  5 June  1944;  and  completed  and  delivered 
to  the  Navy  26  September  1944. 

Penacook  was  reclassified  YTB-279  on  15  May  1944.  During 
World  War  II,  she  served  as  yard  tug  for  the  Philadelphia 
Naval  Shipyard,  4th  Naval  District.  She  continued  to  serve 
the  4th  Naval  District,  and  was  sold  in  1961. 

Pender  County 

A county  in  North  Carolina. 

(LST-1080:  dp.  4,080;  1.  328';  b.  50';  dr.  14'1";  s.  11  k.; 
cpl.  119;  a.  8 40mm.;  cl.  LST-511) 

Pender  County  (LST-1080)  was  laid  down  as  USS  LST- 
1080  by  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Hingham,  Mass.,  5 April 
1945;  launched  2 May  1945;  and  commissioned  29  May  1945. 

After  shakedown,  LST-1080  sailed  for  the  Pacific  via  the 
Panama  Canal.  The  landing  ship  performed  logistics  missions 
and  service  force  lifts  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  area  throughout  the 
remainder  of  World  War  II.  After  cessation  of  hostilities,  she 
sailed  for  the  west  coast  and  upon  arrival  there  reported  to 
Columbia  River  Group,  Pacific  Reserve  Fleet,  Astoria,  Oregon 
for  inactivation.  She  was  placed  out  of  commission  in  reserve 
29  August  1946  and  berthed  in  the  Columbia  River  at  Tongue 
Point. 

In  June  1950  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  Korea  caused  the 
reactivation  of  many  vessels  of  the  mothball  fleet,  including 
LST-1080.  She  recommissioned  3 October  1950  and  after  a 
short  shakedown  cruise  sailed  for  the  Far  East  in  February 
1951,  arriving  in  time  to  participate  in  the  UN  counter- 
offensive which  pushed  North  Korean  and  Chinese  armies 
back  beyond  the  38th  parallel  to  a point  where  they  were 
held  for  the  remainder  of  the  Korean  conflict.  During  this 
time  LST-1080  participated  in  many  logistics  and  personnel 
lifts  and  made  numerous  voyages  to  and  from  the  combat 
zone  in  Korea  and  the  support  areas  in  Japan.  The  ship  re- 
turned to  the  U.S.  in  early  1952.  After  overhaul,  she  again 
sailed  for  the  Far  East  in  August  1952  to  support  United 
Nations  forces  defending  against  intensive  communist  offen- 
sive operations.  She  continued  this  duty  until  she  sailed  for 
home  shortly  before  the  cessation  of  hositilities.  Upon  arrival 
in  the  U.S.,  she  was  assigned  to  various  training  missions  on 
the  west  coast. 

In  1954,  LST-1080  was  again  in  the  Far  East,  as  a service 
force  transport  ferrying  supplies  and  personnel  to  the  United 
Nations  units  engaged  in  the  task  of  reconstructing  war-torn 
Korea.  On  31  August  1954,  she  steamed  out  of  Yokosuka, 
Japan,  bound  for  Indo-China  to  participate  in  operation 
“Passage  to  Freedom”  and  made  several  trips  from  Hai- 
phong to  Tourane,  Nha  Trang  and  Saigon  ferrying  indigeneous 
and  French  refugees  and  army  personnel  out  of  the  area 
north  of  the  14th  parallel.  After  leaving  Indo-China  13 
November  1954,  LST-1080  visited  Manila  and  Hong  Kong 
before  returning  to  the  United  States  in  February  1955. 

On  1 July  1955,  LST-1080  was  named  Pender  County 
(LST-1080).  She  operated  out  of  San  Diego  sailing  for  the  Far 
East  in  the  fall  of  1956.  She  arrived  at  Kobe,  Japan,  2 Octo- 
ber 1956  and  thereafter  made  four  training  cruises  to  areas 
of  Okinawa  and  Iwo  Jima  to  participate  in  amphibious  war- 
fare landing  and  invasion  maneuvers  with  elements  of  the 
Marine  Corps  and  Army.  On  23  January  1957,  she  departed 
Yokosuka  for  home,  arriving  San  Diego  21  February  1957. 

On  18  July  1957,  she  sailed  for  training  maneuvers  in  the 
Hawaiian  area,  returning  to  San  Diego  for  local  operations  31 
August  1957. 

On  27  September  1957,  Pender  County  arrived  at  Long 
Beach,  for  inactivation.  On  2 October  she  was  placed  in  com- 
mission in  reserve,  assigned  to  the  Long  Beach  Group,  Pacific 
Reserve  Fleet  and  decommissioned  2 January  1958.  She  was 
struck  from  the  Navy  List  6 February  1959. 

Pender  County  received  four  battle  stars  for  Korean  War 
service. 
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Penetrate 

To  find  a way  through. 

(AM-271;  dp.  625;  1.  184'6";  b.  33';  dr.  9'9";  s.  15  k.;  cpl.  104; 
a.  1 3",  4 40mm. ; cl.  Admirable) 

Penetrate  (AM-271)  was  laid  down  by  the  Gulf  Shipbuilding 
Corp.,  Chickasaw,  Ala.,  5 January  1943;  launched  11  Septem- 
ber 1943;  sponsored  by  Miss  Frances  M.  Moyer;  and  com- 
missioned 31  March  1944;  Lt.  M.S.  Lazaron,  Jr.,  in  command. 

On  14  April  1944  Penetrate  stood  down  river  to  the  gulf, 
whence  she  sailed  for  the  east  coast  and  shakedown  in  Chesa- 
peake Bay.  By  late  May  she  was  undergoing  training  in  Casco 
Bay,  and,  on  1 June,  she  steamed  north  to  Argentia,  Nfld., 
where  she  was  converted  to  a weather  patrol  vessel.  For  the 
next  six  months  she  patrolled  between  Greenland  and  Canada 
to  track  and  record  changes  in  the  polar  maritime  air  masses 
affecting  the  European  battlefronts  and  the  transatlantic 
air  routes.  In  early  January,  1945,  Penetrate’s  meteorologic 
instruments  were  removed  and  minesweeping  gear  was  re- 
installed. On  the  31st  she  headed  south  to  Philadelphia,  arriv- 
ing 7 February  for  an  abbreviated  overhaul  prior  to  transfer 
under  Lend  Lease  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Penetrate  sailed,  27  February,  for  the  Panama  Canal  en- 
route  to  the  transfer  point.  Cold  Bay,  Alaska.  She  arrived  15 
April  and  for  the  next  month  trained  the  Soviet  crew  which 
assumed  responsibility  for  the  minesweeper  following  Pene- 
trate’s decommissioning  and  formal  transfer  21  May  1945. 

Neither  returned  to  the  United  States  nor  purchased. 
Penetrate  was  redesignated  MSF-271  on  7 February  1955  and 
continues  to  be  carried  on  the  Navy  List  into  1970. 

Penguin 

A bird  of  the  Antarctic.  The  first  retained  her  former  name. 

I 

(ScStr.:  t.  389;  1.  155';  b.  30'8";  dph.  10'8";  s.  10  k.;  a.  1 
12-pdr.,  4 32-pdrs.) 

The  first  Penguin,  purchased  at  New  York  23  May  1861, 
was  commissioned  25  June  1861,  Acting  Volunteer  Lt.  'Thomas 
A.  Budd  in  command. 

Assigned  originally  to  the  North  Atlantic  Blockading 
Squadron,  Penguin  joined  the  Potomac  Flotilla,  19  August 

1861.  In  October  she  shifted  to  the  South  Atlantic  Blockading 
Squadron  and  in  November  participated  in  the  capture  of 
Forts  Walker  and  Beauregard.  Remaining  with  that  squa- 
dron she  assisted  in  the  taking  of  Fernandina,  Fla.,  4 March 

1862.  On  the  22nd,  a boat  crew  from  Penguin  and  Henry 
Andrew  was  attacked  while  reconnoitering  Mosquito  Inlet. 
In  the  ensuing  engagement.  Acting  Lt.  Budd  and  four  others 
were  killed. 

Later  shifted  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  Penguin  patrolled  off 
the  Texas  coast.  On  8 July  1864  she  assisted  in  the  destruction, 
near  Galveston,  of  the  blockade  running  steamer  Matagorda 
and  on  21  January  1865  she  forced  another.  Granite  City,  ashore 
at  Velasco.  After  the  Civil  War,  Penguin  returned  to  the  east 
coast,  decommissioned  at  Boston  24  August  1865  and  was  sold, 
to  Fogg  and  Co.,  8 September  1865. 

II 

(AM-33:  dp.  1,009  (f.);  1.  187'10";  b.  35'6";  dr.  10'4";  s.  14 
k.;  cpl.  '78;  a.  2 3";  cl.  Lapwing) 

The  second  Penguin  (AM-33)  was  laid  down  17  November 
1917  at  the  New  Jersey  Dry  Dock  and  Transportation  Co., 
Elizabethport,  N. J. ; launched  12  June  1918;  and  commissioned 
21  November  1918,  Lt.  (jg)  Edgar  T.  Hammond  in  command. 

Penguin,  commissioned  too  late  for  service  during  World 
War  I,  performed  minesweeping  and  salvage  work  in  the  New 
York  area  until  sailing  for  Kirkwall,  Scotland,  22  May  1919. 
On  5 June  she  reported  to  the  North  Sea  Minesweeping  De- 
tachment. Then,  fitted  out  with  “electrical  protective  devices”, 
she  was  soon  busy  clearing  the  North  Sea  Mine  Barrage. 

On  9 July,  a mine  exploded  in  her  kite,  causing  minor  dam- 
age. In  August,  while  laying  buoys  for  the  sixth  sweeping 
operation,  she  suffered  a similar  explosion,  with  severer  re- 


sults. Temporary  repairs  restored  her  to  working  condition 
until  a lengthy  repair  and  overhaul  period  at  Chatham  pre- 
pared her  to  sail  homeward. 

Penguin  returned  to  New  York  in  November,  then  sailed  to 
join  the  Pacific  Fleet’s  Mine  Squadron  4,  with  which  she 
operated,  in  the  eastern  Pacific,  until  decommissioned  and 
placed  in  reserve  at  Pearl  Harbor,  1 June  1922.  Recommis- 
sioned 13  October  1923,  she  was  fitted  out  for  temporary  serv- 
ice as  a gunboat  and  assigned  to  the  Asiatic  Fleet.  Sailing  west 
•she  took  up  duties  as  a Yangtze  Patrol  vessel,  operating  out  of 
Shanghai.  She  remained  on  China  station  until  the  end  of  the 
decade,  then  sailed  to  Cavite,  whence  she  steamed  to  Guam, 
where  she  was  homeported  for  the  last  years  of  her  naval 
career. 

During  the  thirties,  she  performed  various  services  for  the 
administrators  of  Guam,  including  patrol  and  rescue  missions 
in  areas  traversed  by  the  newly  established  transpacific  air 
routes.  However,  with  increased  political  tension  in  the  Far 
East,  and  increased  possibilities  for  war,  her  patrol  duties 
were  stepped  up  and  took  on  a more  defensive  posture. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  8 December  1941  (7  December 
east  of  the  I.D.L.)  she  returned  to  Agana  Harbor  from  such 
a patrol  to  receive  word  of  the  Japanese  attack  on  Pearl 
Harbor.  Soon  thereafter  Japanese  planes  swarmed  over  the 
island.  Bombs  fell  on  fuel  storage  tanks  and  shore  installa- 
tions. Penguin  slipped  her  mooring  and  moved  outside  the 
harbor  to  gain  maneuvering  space.  Her  anti-aircraft  fire 
drove  some  of  the  bombers  higher  thus  limiting  their  accuracy. 
The  enemy’s  attention,  however,  was  soon  focused  on  the 
ships.  Penguin  became  the  object  of  bombing  and  strafing 
runs.  No  direct  hits  were  scored,  but  one  group  of  bombs 
straddled  the  ship.  The  resulting  explosions  killed  1,  wounded 
over  60,  and  caused  extensive  damage. 

Downing  one  plane.  Penguin’s  guns  kept  up  the  pace  until 
the  ship  had  been  maneuvered  to  a position  a mile  and  a half 
off  the  beach.  There,  in  200  fathoms,  she  was  scuttled  to 
prevent  her  capture  by  the  enemy.  Her  crew  made  the  shore 
in  life  rafts  and  those  not  seriously  wounded  continued  the 
defense  of  Guam. 

Ill 

(ASR-12:  dp.  1,740  (f.);  1.  205';  b.  39'3'';  dr.  15'6'';  s.  16  k.; 
cpl.  99;  a.  1 3'',  4 20mm.,  2 dct.;  cl.  Penguin) 

The  third  Penguin  (ASR-12)  was  laid  down  as  Chetco  (AT- 
99)  by  the  Charleston  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Co., 
Charleston,  S.C.,  9 February  1943;  launched  20  July  1943; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  H.  S.  Dickinson;  renamed  and  reclassified 
Penguin  (ASR-12),  23  September  1943;  and  commissioned 
29  May  1944,  Lt.  Comdr.  G.  W.  Albin,  Jr.,  in  command. 

Penguin,  a submarine  rescue  and  salvage  vessel  reported  for 
duty  with  SubRon  1,  at  New  London,  Conn.,  9 June  1944. 
Based  there  after  shakedown  training,  she  served  as  a target 
and  torpedo  recovery  ship  for  Allied  submarines  training  in 
the  area;  performed  towing  assignments;  participated  in  the 
planting  and  sweeping  of  experimental  mine  fields;  and  con- 
ducted salvage  operations.  Included  in  the  latter  were  opera- 
tions on  a sunken  U-boat  near  Block  Island  between  April 
and  June  1945. 

Shifting  to  Portsmouth,  N.H.,  for  the  period  5 July-7 
September,  Penguin  served  as  a target  vessel  and  a rescue  and 
salvage  ship  for  submarines  undergoing  sea  trials,  then  re- 
turned to  New  London,  and,  for  the  remainder  of  the  year 
alternated  between  those  two  submarine  bases.  Permanently 
attached  to  New  London  with  the  new  year,  1946,  she  re- 
mained there  until  November  when  she  participated  in  cold 
weather  operations  off  Newfoundland.  On  her  return  to  New 
London  she  continued  her  duties  as  rescue  and  salvage  ship, 
target  and  torpedo  recovery  vessel,  and  escort  and  towing 
vessel.  In  June  1947  she  joined  the  Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet, 
decommissioning,  at  New  London,  4 September. 

Penguin,  berthed  at  New  London  for  four  and  a half  years, 
recommissioned  3 April  1952.  On  28  April,  she  reported  for 
duty  with  the  Atlantic  Fleet’s  Submarine  Forces,  and  on  23 
July,  arrived  at  Key  West,  her  new  homeport.  For  the  next 
nine  years,  with  only  occasional  interruptions  for  submarine 
exercises  or  salvage  operations  in  the  Caribbean,  and,  in  Au- 
gust 1954,  off  Newfoundland,  she  carried  out  her  mission  in 
the  Key  West  area  for  SubRon  12.  During  that  period,  how- 
ever, she  established  a new  record  for  ships  of  her  class  by 
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‘‘rescuing”,  during  training  operations,  personnel  from  a sub- 
marine 349'  below  the  surface,  24  February  1955. 

In  1961,  Penguin  entered  another  first  on  her  record.  On 
20  March  she  departed  for  Rota,  Spain,  becoming  the  first 
ASR  to  be  deployed  to  the  6th  Fleet.  Since  that  time  she  has 
continued  salvage  operations,  primarily  on  downed  aircraft, 
and  weapons  evaluation  tests;  provided  target  and  torpedo 
recovery  services;  and  performed  towing  services  for  the 
Atlantic  Fleet  and,  in  1963,  1964,  1967  and  1969,  for  the  6th 
Fleet.  While  with  the  latter  she  has  also  served  as  flagship  for 
that  fleet’s  submarine  force.  Fortunately,  however,  into  1970, 
she  had  not  been  called  on  to  conduct  rescue  operations  for  an 
actual  submarine  disaster. 

Pennewill 

William  Ellison  Pennewill,  born  in  Dover,  Del.  20  February 
1907,  was  appointed  Midshipman  18  June  1925.  He  was  com- 
missioned Ensign  6 June  1931  and  reported  for  duty  under 
instruction  in  flying,  at  the  Naval  Air  Station,  Pensacola,  Fla. 
His  next  duty  was  in  Salt  Lake  City,  then  with  Scouting  Squa- 
dron 10-S,  aboard  Chicago.  On  7 March  1932  he  reported  for 
duty  with  the  Aircraft  Scouting  Force  until  2 June  1934,  when 
he  was  transferred  to  Bombing  Squadron  3-B,  aboard  Ranger. 
He  returned  to  the  Naval  Air  Station,  Pensacola  and  on  2 
August  1941  joined  the  16th  Bombardment  Wing.  After  serv- 
ing at  the  Savannah  Air  Base,  Savannah,  Ga.,  until  6 March 
1942,  he  was  assigned  duty  involving  flying  in  connection  with 
the  fitting  out  of  Escort  Scouting  Squadron  Twelve.  On  29 
May  1942,  as  Lieutenant  Commander,  he  was  in  command  of 
the  squadron  and  while  serving  in  this  capacity,  was  killed, 
23  June  1942,  as  a result  of  an  airplane  crash,  while  on  duty 
at  the  Naval  Air  Station,  Kodiak,  Alaska.  He  was  post- 
humously awarded  the  Distinguished  Flying  Cross  for  out- 
standing achievement  in  aerial  flight  in  contact  with  the 
enemy,  for  leading  his  inexperienced  squadron  in  a series  of 
remarkable  flights  over  strange  terrain  and  through  most 
severe  weather  conditions,  and  for  gallantly  giving  his  life  in 
the  service  of  his  country. 

(DE-175:  dp.  1,240;  1.  306';  b.  36'8";  dr.  8'9'';  s.  21  k.;  cpl. 
186;  a.  3 3”,  2 40mm,  8 20mm,  3 21''  tt.,  2 dct.,  8 dcp.,  1 
dcp.  (hh.);  cl.  Bostwick) 


April  1816.  She  was  designed  and  built  by  Samuel  Humphreys 
in  the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard.  Her  keel  was  laid  in  Septem- 
ber 1821,  but  tight  budgets  slowed  her  construction,  prevent- 
ing her  being  launched  until  18  July  1837.  The  largest  sailing 
warship  ever  built  for  the  U.S.  Navy,  she  had  four  complete 
gun  decks  of  which  three  were  covered,  and  her  hull  was 
pierced  for  136  guns. 

Exploding  shell  guns  were  replacing  solid  shot  by  the  time 
Pennsylvania  was  fitting  out.  A Bureau  of  Ordnance  Gun 
Register  for  1846  records  her  armament  as  follows:  Spar  deck: 
two  nine-pounder  cannons  and  one  small  brass  swivel.  Main 
deck:  four  8-inch  chambered  cannons  received  from  Norfolk 
in  1842,  and  thirty-two  32-pounder  cannons.  Middle  deck: 
four  8-inch  chambered  cannons  received  from  Norfolk  in  1842, 
and  thirty  32-pounder  cannons.  Lower  deck:  four  8-inch 
chambered  cannons  and  twenty-eight  32-pounder  cannons. 

Pennsylvania  shifted  from  her  launching  site  to  off  Chester, 
Pa.,  29  November  1837  and  was  partially  manned  there  the 
following  day.  Only  34  of  her  guns  were  noted  as  having  been 
mounted  3 December  1837.  She  stood  downriver  for  New- 
castle, Del.,  9 December,  to  receive  gun  carriages  and  other 
equippage  before  proceeding  to  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard  for 
coppering  her  hull.  She  departed  Newcastle  20  December 
1837  and  discharged  the  Delaware  pilot  on  the  25th.  That 
afternoon  she  sailed  for  the  Virginia  Capes.  She  came  off  the 
Norfolk  dry  dock  2 January  1838.  That  day  her  crew  trans- 
ferred to  Columbia. 

Pennsylvania  remained  in  ordinary  until  1842  when  she 
became  a receiving  ship  for  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard.  She 
remained  in  the  Yard  until  20  April  1861  when  she  was  burned 
to  the  waterline  to  prevent  her  falling  into  Confederate  hands. 


A screw  steamer,  originally  named  Keywaden,  was  assigned 
the  name  Pennsylvania,  15  May  1869.  She  was  laid  down  in  the 
Boston  Navy  Yard  but  was  never  launched.  She  lay  on  the 
ways  from  1863  to  1884  when  she  was  broken  up. 


Cruiser  Pennsylvania  was  renamed  Pittsburg 
gust  1912. 


II 


(q.v.)  27  Au- 


Pennewill  (DE-175)  was  laid  down  26  April  1943  by  the 
Federal  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Newark,  N.J. ; 
launched  8 August  1943;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Lucie  Reilly 
Pennewill;  and  commissioned  15  September  1943,  Lt.  John 
Edward  Allen,  USNR,  in  command. 

After  shakedown,  Pennewill  steamed  to  Trinidad,  British 
West  Indies,  for  convoy  escort  duty.  On  20  November  1943, 
she  departed  Trinidad  as  part  of  the  escort  for  convoy  TJ-15, 
arriving  Recife,  Brazil,  5 December. 

Pennewill  was  engaged  in  operations  with  Task  Group  42.2 
from  December  1943  to  April  1944,  escorting  convoys  from 
Trinidad  to  Recife,  Brazil,  and  return.  She  also  completed 
several  special  missions.  From  25  to  27  December  1943  she 
escorted  U.S.  Army  transport  State  of  Maryland  from  Trinidad 
to  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico.  From  21  to  22  January  1944,  she 
was  escort  for  British  tanker  Destiny  out  of  Recife  to  ren- 
dezvous with  Task  Group  41.4. 

Pennewill  arrived  at  Bahia,  Brazil  26  April.  During  the 
following  months  she  operated  with  Mem-phis,  conducting 
patrol  and  escort  duty  off  the  coast  of  Brazil  and  engaged  in 
training  operations  in  the  Bahia-Recife  area.  On  28  July, 
she  sailed  from  Recife  to  Natal,  Brazil,  where  she  decom- 
commissioned  and  was  leased  to  the  Government  of  Brazil 
1 August  1944.  She  was  transferred  to  Brazil  30  June  1953 
and  was  struck  from  the  Navy  List  20  July  1953.  Her  Brazilian 
name  is  Bertioga,  (BE-1). 

Pennsylvania 

Pennsylvania,  second  of  the  original  13  states,  ratified 
the  Constitution  12  December  1787. 

I 

(SL:  t.  3,105;  1.  210';  b.  56'9”;  dph.  24'4";  cpl.  1,100;  a.  16 
8''  shell  guns,  104  32-pdrs.) 

Ship-of-the-line  Pennsylvania  was  one  of  “nine  ships  to 
rate  not  less  than  74  guns  each”  authorized  by  Congress  29 


(BB-38:  dp.  31,400;  1.  608';  b.  97'!'';  dr.  28'10'';  s.  21  k.; 

cpl.  915;  a.  12  14”,  14  5”,  4 3",  4 3-pdrs.,  2 21"tt.;  cl. 

Pennsylvania) 

The  second  Pennsylvania  (BB-38)  was  laid  down  27  October 
1913  by  the  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Co., 
Newport  News,  Va. ; launched  16  March  1915;  sponsored  by 
Miss  Elizabeth  Kolb;  and  commissioned  12  June  1916,  Capt. 
H.  B.  Wilson  in  command. 

Pennsylvania  was  attached  to  the  Atlantic  Fleet.  On  12 
October  1916  she  became  flagship  of  Commander  in  Chief, 
U.S.  Atlantic  Fleet,  when  Admiral  Henry  T.  Mayo  shifted 
his  flag  from  Wyoming  to  Pennsylvania.  In  January  1917, 
Pennsylvania  steamed  for  Fleet  maneuvers  in  the  Caribbean. 
She  returned  to  her  base  at  Yorktown,  Va.,  6 April  1917,  the 
day  of  declaration  of  war  against  Germany.  She  did  not  sail 
to  join  the  British  Grand  Fleet  since  she  burned  fuel  oil  and 
tankers  could  not  be  spared  to  carry  additional  fuel  to  the 
British  Isles.  In  the  light  of  this  circumstance,  only  coal  burn- 
ing battleships  were  selected  for  this  mission.  Based  at  York- 
town, she  kept  in  battle  trim  with  Fleet  maneuvers,  tactics, 
and  training  in  the  areas  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  intervened 
by  overhaul  at  Norfolk  and  New  York,  with  brief  maneuvers 
in  Long  Island  Sound. 

While  at  Yorktown,  11  August  1917,  Pennsylvania  manned 
the  rail  and  rendered  honors  as,  with  President  Wilson  aboard, 
Mayflower  stood  in  and  anchored.  At  12:15  p.m.  President 
Wilson  returned  the  call  of  Commander,  Battle  Force  aboard 
Pennsylvania  and  was  given  full  honors. 

On  2 December  1918,  Pennsylvania  steamed  to  anchorage  off 
Tompkinsville,  New  York.  On  4 December,  she  got  underway 
for  Brest,  France.  At  11:00  a.m.,  transport  George  Washington 
flying  the  flag  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  stood  out 
with  an  escort  of  ten  destroyers.  Pennsylvania  manned  the 
rail  and  fired  a salute  of  21  guns.  She  took  position  ahead  of 
George  Washington  as  guide  for  the  President’s  escort.  Arriv- 
ing in  Brest  13  December,  the  crew  manned  the  rail  and  cheered 
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Ship-of-the-line  Pennsylvania,  the  largest  sailing  ship  built  for  the  U.S.  Navy. 


as  George  Washington  passed  and  proceeded  to  her  anchorage. 
On  14  December  Pennsylvania  departed  for  New  York,  ar- 
riving 25  December. 

In  February  1919,  Pennsylvania  steamed  for  Fleet  maneu- 
vers in  the  Caribbean  Sea,  returning  to  New  York  in  the  late 
spring.  While  at  New  York,  30  June  1919,  Admiral  Mayo  was 
relieved  as  Commander  in  Chief,  U.S.  Atlantic  Fleet,  by  Vice 
Admiral  Henry  B.  Wilson. 

At  Tompkinsville,  New  York,  8 July  1919,  Pennsylvania  em- 
barked Vice  President  Marshall,  Cabinet  Secretaries  Daniels, 
Glass,  Wilson,  Baker,  Lane,  and  Senator  Champ  Clark,  and 
then  put  to  sea.  At  10:00  a.m.  Oklahoma  was  sighted  with 
George  Washington  flying  the  President’s  flag  and  accompanied 
by  her  ocean  escort.  Pennsylvania  fired  a presidential  salute, 
then  took  position  ahead  of  Oklahoma  and  steamed  to  New 
York,  stopping  enroute  to  disembark  her  distinguished  guests 
before  proceeding  to  berth. 

On  7 January  1920,  she  departed  New  York  for  Fleet  maneu- 
vers, in  the  Caribbean  Sea,  returning  to  New  York  26  April 
1920.  She  resumed  a schedule  of  local  training  operations  until 
17  January  1921  when  she  departed  New  York  for  the  Panama 
Canal,  arriving  at  Balboa,  20  January,  to  join  units  of  the 
Pacific  Fleet  and  became  flagship  of  the  combined  fleets,  the 
Commander  in  Chief,  U.S.  Atlantic  Fleet  assuming  command 
of  the  U.S.  Battle  Fleet  on  orders  of  the  Navy  Department. 
On  21  January  1921,  the  Fleet  sailed  from  Balboa,  enroute 
to  Callao,  Peru,  arriving  31  January  1921.  Departing,  2 
February,  Pennsylvania  returned  to  Balboa,  14  February,  then 
conducted  brief  exercises  while  based  at  Guantanamo  Bay, 
Cuba.  Upon  return  to  Hampton  Roads,  28  April  1921,  she 
rendered  a 21  gun  salute  as  she  passed  Mayflower.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  and  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  came  aboard  for  a reception 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States.  At  11 :40  President  Hard- 
ing came  aboard  and  his  flag  was  broken  at  the  main. 


On  22  August  1922,  Pennsylvania  departed  Lynhaven  Roads 
to  join  the  Pacific  Fleet.  Arriving  at  San  Pedro,  Calif.,  26 
September  1922,  her  principal  area  of  operations  until  1929 
was  along  the  coast  of  California,  Washington,  and  Oregon, 
with  periodic  maneuvers  and  tactics  off  the  Panama  Canal, 
in  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  Hawaiian  operating  areas.  She  de- 
parted with  the  Fleet  from  San  Francisco,  15  April  1925, 
and  after  war  games  in  the  Hawaiian  area,  departed  Honolulu, 
1 July,  enroute  to  Melbourne,  Australia.  After  a visit  to  Well- 
ington, New  Zealand,  she  returned  to  San  Pedro,  Calif.,  26 
September  1925. 

In  January  1929,  Pennsylvania  cruised  to  Panama,  and  after 
training  maneuvers  while  based  at  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba, 
steamed  to  the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard,  arriving  1 June  1929, 
to  undergo  overhaul  and  modernization.  She  remained  in  the 
yard  for  nearly  two  years.  On  8 May  1931,  she  departed  for  a 
refresher  training  cruise  to  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba,  and  then 
returned.  On  6 August  1931,  she  again  sailed  for  Guantanamo, 
and  later  continued  on  to  San  Pedro,  where  she  again  joined 
the  Battle  Fleet. 

From  August  1931  to  1941,  Pennsylvania  engaged  in  Fleet 
tactics  and  battle  practice  along  the  west  coast  and  parti- 
cipated in  Fleet  problems  and  maneuvers  which  were  held 
periodically  in  the  Hawaiian  area  as  well  as  the  Caribbean 
Sea.  After  overhaul  in  the  Puget  Sound  Naval  Shipyard,  7 
January  1941,  she  again  sailed  for  Hawaii  where  she  carried 
out  scheduled  operations  with  units  of  Task  Forces  1 and  5, 
throughout  that  year,  making  one  brief  voyage  to  the  west 
coast  with  Task  Force  18. 

At  the  time  of  the  Japanese  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor,  7 
December  1941,  Pennsylvania  was  in  drydock  in  the  Pearl 
Harbor  Navy  Yard.  She  was  one  of  the  first  ships  in  the  harbor 
to  open  fire  as  enemy  dive  bombers  and  torpedo  planes  roared 
out  of  the  high  overcast.  They  did  not  succeed  in  repeated 
attempts  to  torpedo  the  cassion  of  the  drydock  but  Penn- 
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Eugene  B.  Ely  about  to  land  on  specially-constructed  platform  on  stern  of  USS  Pennsylvania  (ACR-4).  He  later  turned  his 

aircraft  around  and  took  off,  returning  to  landing  field  ashore. 


sylvania  and  the  surrounding  dock  areas  were  severely  strafed. 
The  crew  of  one  5-inch  gun  mount  was  wiped  out  when  a bomb 
struck  the  starboard  side  of  her  boat  deck  and  e.xploded  inside 
casemate  9.  Destroyers  Cassin  and  Downes,  just  forward  of 
Pennsylvania  in  drydock  were  seriously  damaged  by  bomb  hits. 
Pennsylvania  was  pockmarked  by  flying  fragments.  A part 
of  a torpedo  tube  from  destroyer  Downes,  about  1000  pounds 
in  weight,  was  blown  onto  the  forecastle  of  Pennsylvania.  She 
had  15  men  killed,  14  missing  in  action,  and  38  men  wounded. 

On  20  December  1941,  Pennsylvania  sailed  for  San  Francisco, 
arriving  29  December  1941.  She  underwent  repairs  until  30 
March  1942.  From  14  April  to  1 August  1942,  Pennsylvania 
conducted  extensive  training  operations  and  patrol  along  the 
coast  of  California,  intervened  by  overhaul  at  San  Francisco. 
During  this  duty,  4 June  1942,  Admiral  Ernest  J.  King,  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  the  United  States  Fleet,  held  brief  cere- 
monies aboard  Pennsylvania  to  present  the  Distinguished 
Service  Medal  to  Admiral  Chester  W.  Nimitz  for  exceptionally 
meritorious  service  as  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  U.S. 
Pacific  Fleet  since  31  December  1941. 

On  1 August  1942,  Pennsylvania  departed  San  Francisco 
for  Pearl  Harbor,  arriving  14  August.  She  conducted  gunnery 
exercises  and  took  part  in  carrier  task  force  guard  tactics  in 
the  Hawaiian  area.  On  4 October,  Pennsylvania  returned  to 
San  Francisco,  remaining  for  overhaul  which  was  completed 
by  5 February  1943.  She  then  conducted  refresher  training 
and  air  defense  patrol  off  the  coast  of  California.  On  23  April 
Pennsylvania  sailed  for  Alaska  to  take  part  in  the  Aleutian 
Campaign. 


On  30  April,  Pennsylvania  arrived  at  Cold  Bay,  Alaska. 
During  11-12  May,  she  engaged  in  shore  bombardment  of 
Holtz  Bay  and  Chicago  Harbor,  Attu,  in  support  of  the  land- 
ings. As  she  retired  from  .\ttu  on  12  May,  a patrol  plane  warned 
that  a torpedo  wake  was  headed  for  Pennsylvania.  She  maneu- 
vered at  full  speed  as  the  torpedo  passed  safely  astern.  De- 
troyer  Edwards  teamed  with  Farragut  to  hunt  down  the 
attacker.  After  ten  hours  of  relentless  depth  charge  attacks, 
submarine  1-31  was  forced  to  the  surface  and  was  shelled  by 
gunfire  from  Edwards.  Severely  damaged,  the  enemy  survived 
until  13  June,  then  being  sunk  by  destroyer  Frazier.  Torpedo 
wakes  were  again  sighted,  the  morning  of  14  May,  and  de- 
stroyers conducted  a fruitless  search  for  the  enemy.  That 
same  morning  Pennsylvania’ s seaplanes  were  launched  to 
operate  from  seaplane  tender  Casco  in  making  strafing  attacks 
on  enemy  positions  on  Attu. 

The  afternoon  of  14  May,  Pennsylvania  conducted  her  third 
bombardment  mission,  this  time  in  support  of  the  infantry 
attack  on  the  west  arm  of  Holtz  Bay.  She  then  operated  to  the 
north  and  east  of  Attu  until  19  May  when  she  steamed  for 
Adak.  She  departed  Adak  21  May  and  arrived  at  the  Puget 
Sound  Navy  Yard,  Bremerton,  Wash.,  28  May.  She  returned 
to  Adak,  7 August,  and  departed  13  August  as  flagship  of 
Admiral  Rockwell,  commanding  the  Kiska  Attack  Force. 
On  15  August  assault  troops  landed  without  oppostition  on  the 
western  beaches  of  Kiska.  By  the  evening  of  16  August  it 
became  apparent  the  Japanese  had  evacuated  under  cover  of 
fog  prior  to  the  landing.  She  patrolled  off  Kiska  for  a time 
then  returned  to  Adak,  23  August. 
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On  25  August  Pennsylvania  steamed  for  Pearl  Harbor,  ar- 
riving 1 September.  Here  she  took  aboard  790  passengers  and 
departed  19  September  for  San  Francisco  where  she  arrived 
25  September.  She  returned  to  Pearl  Harbor,  6 October,  and 
after  debarking  passengers,  took  part  in  rehearsal  and  bom- 
bardment exercises  in  the  Hawaiian  areas.  She  became  flag- 
ship of  Rear  Admiral  Richmond  K.  Turner,  Commander 
Fifth  Amphibious  Force,  and  formed  part  of  the  Northern 
Attack  Force,  departing  Pearl  Harbor,  10  November,  for  the 
assault  on  Makin  Atoll,  Gilbert  Islands. 

The  Task  Force,  comprising  four  battleships,  four  cruisers, 
three  escort  carriers,  transports  and  destroyers,  approached 
Makin  Atoll  from  the  southeast  on  the  morning  of  20  Novem- 
ber. Pennsylvania  opened  fire  on  Butaritari  Island  with  her 
main  battery  at  the  initial  range  of  14,200  yards  and  then 
opened  with  her  secondary  battery. 

Just  before  general  quarters  on  the  morning  of  24  November 
a tremendous  explosion  took  place  off  the  starboard  bow  as 
Pennsylvania  was  returning  to  a screening  sector  off  Makin. 
At  almost  the  same  instant  a screening  destroyer  reported 
sound  contact  and  disposition  immediately  executed  a course 
change.  For  several  minutes  after  the  explosion,  a large  fire 
lighted  up  the  entire  area.  Word  soon  came  that  escort  carrier 
Liscome  Bay  had  been  torpedoed.  She  sank  with  tremendous 
loss  of  life.  Determined  night  air  attacks  were  made  by  enemy 
torpedo  planes  on  the  nights  of  25  and  26  November  but  were 
repelled  without  damage  to  ships  of  the  Task  Force. 

On  31  January  1944,  Pennsylvania  commenced  bombard- 
ment of  Kawjalein  Island  which  was  continued  throughout  the 
day.  Landings  were  made  1 February,  with  Pennsylvania 
joining  in  bombardment  support  before  and  after  the  landing 
operations.  On  the  evening  of  3 February,  she  anchored  in  the 
lagoon  near  Kwajalein  Island.  The  success  of  the  Kwajalein 
operation  was  ensured  and  Pennsylvania  retired  to  Majuro 
Atoll  to  replenish  ammunition. 

On  12  February  Pennsylvania  got  underway  for  operations 
against  Eniwetok,  Marshall  Islands.  On  17  February,  Penn- 
sylvania steamed  boldly  through  the  deep  entrance  into 
Eniwetok  Lagoon  with  her  batteries  blazing  away.  She  steamed 
up  a swept  channel  in  the  lagoon  to  a position  off  Engebi  Is- 
land and  commenced  bombardment  of  enemy  installations. 
On  the  morning  of  18  February,  Pennsylvania  bombarded 
Engebi  before  and  during  the  approach  of  the  assault  waves 
to  the  beach.  When  Engebi  had  been  secured,  Pennsylvania 
steamed  southward  through  the  lagoon  to  the  vicinity  of 
Parry  Island,  where  she  took  part  in  bombardment  20-21 
February,  preparatory  to  the  landing  assaults.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  bombardment  the  island  had  been  covered  with 
a dense  growth  of  palm  trees  extending  to  the  waters  edge. 
At  conclusion  of  bombardment,  not  a single  tree  remained 
standing.  On  the  morning  of  22  February,  she  gave  bombard- 
ment support  prior  to  the  landing  on  Parry  Island. 

Pennsylvania  retired  to  Majuro,  1 March,  then  steamed 
south  to  Havannah  Harbor,  Efate,  New  Hebrides  Islands.  She 
remained  at  Efate  until  late  April.  On  29  April,  Pennsylvania 
arrived  in  Sydney,  Australia.  She  returned  to  Efate,  11  May, 
then  sailed  to  Port  Purvis,  Florida  Islands,  from  which  she 
operated  to  conduct  bombardment  and  amphibious  assault 
exercises.  She  returned  to  Efate  27  March,  and  after  replenish- 
ment of  ammunition,  departed,  2 June,  arriving  at  Roi,  3 
June. 

On  10  June,  Pennsylvania  formed  with  a force  of  battleships, 
cruisers,  escort  carriers,  and  destroyers  enroute  for  the  assault 
and  occupation  of  the  Marianas  Islands.  That  night  a destroyer 
in  the  screen  reported  sound  contact  and  emergency  turn  left 
90  degrees  was  ordered.  As  a result  of  this  maneuver,  Pen- 
nsylvania collided  with  high-speed  transport  Talbot  and  sus- 
tained minor  damage.  Talbot  put  into  Eniwetok  for  emergency 
repairs. 

On  14  June,  Pennsylvania  took  part  in  the  bombardment  of 
Saipan  preparatory  to  the  assault  landings  made  the  next 
day  while  she  cruised  off  the  northeastern  shore  of  Tinian, 
conducting  heavy  bombardment  of  that  island  to  neutralize 
any  enemy  batteries  which  might  have  opened  fire  on  the  land- 
ing beaches  of  Saipan.  On  16  June  she  conducted  bombardment 
of  targets  on  Orote  Point,  Guam,  then  retired  to  cover  the 
Saipan  area.  Pennsylvania  departed  the  Marianas,  25  June, 
and  after  a brief  stay  at  Eniwetok,  Marshall  Islands,  departed 
9 July  to  resume  support  of  the  Marianas  Campaign. 


From  12  through  14  July,  Pennsylvania  conducted  bombard- 
ment of  Guam  in  preparation  for  the  assault  and  landings  on 
that  island.  On  completion  of  firing  the  evening  of  14  July, 
she  returned  to  Saipan  to  replenish  ammunition.  She  returned 
to  Guam,  17  July,  and  delivered  protective  fire  support  to 
demolition  parties.  At  the  same  time  she  continued  deliberate 
destructive  fire  on  designated  targets  through  20  July. 

On  the  early  morning  of  21  July,  Pennsylvania  took  a posi- 
tion between  Agat  Beach  and  Orote  Peninsula,  and  com- 
rnenced  bombardment  of  beach  areas  in  immediate  prepara- 
tion for  the  assault  while  troops  and  equipment  were  loaded 
into  landing  craft  and  landing  waves  were  being  formed. 
Upon  establishment  of  the  beachhead  she  stood  by  for  fire 
support  missions  as  might  be  called  for  by  shore  fire  control 
parties,  continuing  this  duty  until  3 August.  She  then  steamed 
to  Eniwetok,  thence  to  the  New  Hebrides  Islands,  and  after 
rehearsal  of  landing  assaults  on  Cape  Esperance,  Guadal- 
canal, arrived  at  Port  Purvis,  Florida  Island.  She  departed  6 
September  as  part  of  the  Palau  Bombardment  and  Fire  Sup- 
port Group.  From  12  through  14  September,  Pennsylvania 
took  part  in  intensive  bombardment  of  targets  on  the  island  of 
Peleliu.  On  15  September,  she  also  furnished  gunfire  support 
for  the  landings  on  that  island.  She  then  delivered  a devastat- 
ing fire  on  enemy  gun  emplacements  among  the  rocks  and  cliffs 
flanking  Red  Beach  on  Angaur  Island. 

On  25  September  Pennsylvania  steamed  for  emergency 
repairs  at  Manus,  Admiralty  Island,  entering  floating  dry- 
dock,  1 October  1944.  She  departed  12  October,  one  of  six 
battleships  in  Rear  Admiral  Jesse  B.  Oldendorf’s  Bombard- 
ment and  Fire  Support  Group  which  formed  a part  of  the  Cen- 
tral Philippine  Attack  Force  under  command  of  Vice  Admiral 
Thomas  Cassin  Kinkaid,  enroute  to  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Pennsylvania  reached  fire  support  station  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  Leyte,  18  October,  and  commenced  covering  bombard- 
ment for  beach  reconnaissance,  underwater  demolition  teams, 
and  minesweeping  units  operating  in  Leyte  Gulf  and  San 
Pedro  Harbor.  She  conducted  bombardment  missions  the  next 
day  and  supported  the  landings  on  Leyte,  20  October.  Gunfire 
support  missions  continued  through  22  October,  including 
harrassing  and  night  illumination  fire. 

On  24  October,  all  available  United  States  vessels  prepared 
for  action  as  units  of  the  Japane.se  Fleet  closed  the  Philippines, 
preliminary  to  the  Battle  for  Leyte  Gulf.  Pennsylvania  and 
five  other  battleships,  with  cruisers  and  destroyers  of  Rear 
Admiral  Oldendorf’s  Force,  steamed  south  and  by  nightfall 
were  steaming  slowly  back  and  forth  across  the  northern  en- 
trance of  Surigao  Strait,  awaiting  the  approach  of  the  enemy. 
That  night,  American  motor  torpedo  boats  stationed  well 
down  in  Surigao  Strait  made  the  first  encounter  with  torpedo 
attacks.  Destroyers  of  the  Force,  on  either  flank  of  the  enemy’s 
line  of  approach,  followed  with  torpedo  and  gun  attacks.  At 
0353,  25  October,  West  Virginia  opened  fire,  joined  shortly 
thereafter  by  other  battleships  and  cruisers.  The  Japanese 
had  run  head  on  into  a perfect  trap.  Rear  Admiral  Oldendorf 
had  executed  the  dream  of  every  naval  tactician  by  crossing 
the  enemy’s  “T”.  The  Japanese  lost  two  battleships  and  three 
destroyers  in  the  Battle  of  Surigao  Strait.  Cruiser  Mogami 
in  company  with  a destroyer,  all  that  remained  of  the  enemy 
force,  managed  to  escape.  Rear  Admiral  Oldendorf’s  Force 
did  not  suffer  the  loss  of  a single  vessel.  Mogami  was  sunk 
the  next  day  by  carrier  planes. 

On  25  October  1944  ten  enemy  planes  made  a simultaneous 
run  on  a destroyer  close  aboard  Pennsylvania  which  assisted  in 
splashing  four  and  driving  off  the  others.  On  the  night  of  28 
October,  she  shot  down  a bomber  as  it  attempted  a torpedo  run. 

Remaining  on  patrol  in  Leyte  Gulf  until  25  November, 
Pennsrjlvania  then  steamed  to  Manus,  Admiralty  Islands,  and 
thence  to  Kossol  Passage  where  she  loaded  ammunition.  She 
departed  1 January  1945  with  Vice  Admiral  Oldendorf’s 
Lingayen  Bombardment  and  Fire  Support  Group,  steaming 
for  Lingayen  Gulf.  The  Group  came  under  heavy  air  attacks 
4-5  January  and  the  escort  carrier  Ommaney  Bay  was  hit 
by  a suicide  plane  and  destroyed  by  the  resulting  fire.  Many 
other  ships  were  damaged. 

On  the  morning  of  6 January,  Pennsylvania  commenced  bom- 
bardment of  target  areas  on  Santiago  Island  at  the  mouth  of 
Lingayen  Gulf.  That  afternoon  she  entered  the  Gulf  to  con- 
duct counter-battery  fire  in  support  of  minesweeping  forces, 
retiring  at  night.  At  daybreak,  7 January,  the  entire  bombard- 
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ment  force  entered  Lingayen  Gulf  to  deliver  supporting  and 
destructive  fire.  Preliminary  assault  bombardment  was  con- 
tinued the  next  day.  On  9 January,  Pennsylvania  provided 
gunfire  support  for  the  protection  of  the  waves  of  landing 
troops.  Enemy  aircraft  attacked  the  force  in  Lingayen  Gulf, 
10  January.  Four  bombs  landed  close  by,  but  Pennsylvania 
was  not  hit.  That  afternoon  she  executed  her  last  call  fire 
mission  in  support  of  the  operation  by  firing  twelve  rounds  to 
destroy  a concentration  of  enemy  tanks  which  had  been  lo- 
cated inland  by  a shore  fire  control  party. 

From  10  to  17  January,  Pennsylvania  conducted  patrol  in 
the  South  China  Sea,  off  Lingayen  Gulf,  with  other  ships  of 
the  task  group.  On  17  January  she  anchored  in  Lingayen 
Gulf,  remaining  until  10  February  when  she  sailed  for  tem- 
porary repairs  at  Manus,  Admiralty  Islands.  Departing  22 
February,  she  steamed  via  the  Marshall  Islands  and  Pearl 
Harbor  to  San  Francisco,  arriving  13  March.  She  entered  the 
Hunter’s  Point  Shipyard  and  underwent  thorough  overhaul. 
Her  main  battery  turrets  and  secondary  battery  mounts  were 
regunned.  Additional  close  range  weapons  as  well  as  improved 
radar  and  fire  control  equipment  were  installed. 

Upon  completion  of  overhaul,  Pennsylvania  conducted 
trial  runs  out  of  San  Francisco,  followed  by  refresher  training 
while  based  at  San  Diego,  Calif.  She  departed  San  Francisco 
12  July  for  Pearl  Harbor,  arriving  18  July.  She  sailed  for 
Okinawa,  24  July.  Enroute  she  took  part  in  the  bombardment 
of  Wake  Island,  1 August,  and,  after  loading  ammunition  at 
Saipan  the  next  day,  resumed  her  voyage.  She  anchored  in 
Buckner  Bay  alongside  Tennessee.  On  12  August  a Japanese 
torpedo  plane  slipped  in  over  Buckner  Bay  without  detection 
and  launched  a torpedo  at  Pennsylvania  which  lay  at  anchor. 
Hit  well  aft,  Pennsylvania  suffered  extensive  damage.  Twenty 
men  were  killed  and  ten  injured.  Many  compartments  were 
flooded  and  Pennsylvania  settled  heavily  by  the  stern.  The 
flooding  was  brought  under  control  by  efforts  of  Pennsyl- 
vania’s repair  parties  and  the  prompt  assistance  of  two  sal- 
vage tugs.  The  following  day,  she  was  towed  to  more  shallow 
water  where  salvage  operations  continued. 

On  18  August,  Pennsylvania  departed  Buckner  Bay, 
Okinawa,  under  tow  of  two  tugs.  She  arrived  Apra  Harbor, 
Guam  6 September,  and  entered  drydock  where  a large  sheet 
steel  patch  was  welded  over  the  torpedo  hole  and  repairs  to 
permit  her  to  return  to  the  United  States  under  her  own  power 
were  completed.  On  4 October,  she  sailed  for  the  Puget  Sound 
Navy  Yard  in  company  with  destroyer  Walke  and  cruiser 
Atlanta.  On  17  October  number  3 shaft  suddenly  carried  away 
inside  the  stern  tube  and  the  shaft  slipped  aft.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  send  divers  down  to  cut  through  the  shaft,  letting  the 
shaft  and  propeller  drop  into  the  sea.  Shipping  water  and  with 
only  one  screw  turning,  Pennsylvania  limped  into  Puget 
Sound  Navy  Yard,  24  October. 

Repairs  were  made  to  enable  Pennsylvania  to  steam  to  the 
Marshall  Islands  where  she  was  used  as  a target  ship  in  the 
atomic  bomb  tests  at  Bikini  during  July  1946.  She  was  then 
towed  to  Kwajalein  Lagoon  where  she  decommissioned  29 
August  1946.  She  remained  in  Kwajalein  Lagoon  for  radio- 
logical and  structural  studies  until  10  February  1948  when  she 
was  sunk  off  Kwajalein.  She  was  struck  from  the  Navy  List 
19  February  1948. 

Pennsrjlvania  received  eight  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Pennsylvania  R.  R.  No.  9 

(SP-679;  dp.  223;  1.  92';  b.  22';  dr.  13';  s.  10  k.;  cpl.  19;  a. 

2 1-pdrs.) 

Pennsylvania  R.  R.  No.  9 (SP-679),  a tug,  was  built  by 
Wm.  R.  Trigg,  Richmond,  Va.  in  1904;  acquired  by  the  Navy 
in  September  1917;  and  delivered  18  September.  She  was 
placed  in  service  four  days  later. 

After  fitting  out,  Pennsylvania  R.  R.  No.  9 served  as  a mine- 
sweeper and  tug  in  New  York  Harbor.  She  remained  active 
until  2 January  1919,  when  she  was  returned  to  her  owner. 

Penobscot 

An  Indian  tribe  of  Algonquian  stock,  inhabitants  of  eastern 
Maine. 


I 

(ScGbt.:  dp.  691;  1.  158'4";  b.  28';  dph.  12'.;  dr.  10'6";  a.  1 
11"  D.sb.  1 20-pdr.  P.  r.,  2 24-pdr.  how.) 

The  first  Penobscot,  built  in  ninety  days  by  C.P.  Carter, 
Belfast,  Maine,  was  launched  19  November  1861  and  delivered 
to  the  Navy  at  Boston  16  January  1862.  Assigned  initially  to 
the  North  Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron,  Penobscot  destroyed 
her  first  Confederate  vessel,  the  schooner  Sereta,  grounded  and 
abandoned  off  Shallotte  Inlet,  N.C.,  8 June  1862.  On  1 August 
she  seized  sloop  lAzzie  off  New  Inlet  and  on  22  October  Bri- 
tish brig  Robert  Burns  off  Cape  Fear.  Again  off  Shallotte  In- 
let 3 November,  she  forced  the  British  ship  Pathfinder  aground, 
then  destroyed  her.  Continuing  her  patrol  of  the  Carolina 
coast  into  the  summer  of  1863,  she  forced  blockade  runner 
Kate  ashore  at  Smith’s  Island  12  July. 

Shifted  then  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  Penobscot  joined  the 
blockade  ships  cruising  off  the  Texas  coast.  In  early  January 
1864,  she  provided  support  for  troops  landed  on  the  Mata- 
gorda Peninsula  on  31  December.  On  28  February  she  seized 
Lilly,  a British  schooner  attempting  to  run  the  blockade  at 
Velasco  to  deliver  her  cargo  of  powder,  and  the  next  day  cap- 
tured schooners  Stingray  and  John  Douglas,  outward  bound 
with  cargoes  of  cotton.  On  12  July,  off  Galveston,  the  “ninety- 
day”  gunboat  intercepted  the  schooner  James  Williams  with 
a cargo  of  medicine,  coffee,  and  liquor. 

By  1865  the  Union  stranglehold  had  achieved  its  purpose. 
The  South  was  suffering  for  the  materials  necessary  to  wage 
war.  On  18  February  Penobscot  made  her  last  interceptions. 
She  forced  the  schooners  Mary  Agnes  and  Louisa  ashore  at 
Aransas  Pass  and  on  the  19th  sent  a boat  crew  to  destroy  them. 

After  the  war  Penobscot  returned  to  the  east  coast.  She 
decommissioned  at  New  York  31  July  1865  and  on  19  Octo- 
ber 1869  was  sold,  at  Portsmouth,  N.H.,  to  Nehemiah  Gibson. 

II 

(SP-982:  dp.  415,  1.  121'6";  b.  24'6";  dr.  11'2";  s.  11  k.; 
cpl.  38;  a.  1 3") 

The  second  Penobscot  (SP-982),  a harbor  tug,  was  built 
as  Luckenbach  No.  5 by  Risdon  Iron  Works,  San  Francisco, 
Calif,  in  1904.  She  was  acquired  by  the  Navy  from  Lucken- 
back  Steamship  Co.  and  placed  in  service  29  August  1917 
as  SP-982.  Through  World  War  I she  served  as  a section  patrol 
craft  in  the  5th  Naval  District,  operating  in  Hampton  Roads 
and  the  Elizabeth  River. 

Shortly  after  World  War  I she  was  redesignated  YT-42 
and  assigned  harbor  duties  in  the  3rd  Naval  District.  She  was 
slated  for  replacement  in  1939,  but  war  extended  her  period 
of  use  to  the  Navy.  Through  World  War  II  she  continued  to 
serve  the  Fleet  as  a tug  in  New  York  Harbor. 

Redesignated  YTB-42  in  May  1944,  Penobscot  remained 
active  until  29  October  1945,  when  she  was  placed  out  of 
service  at  New  York.  Struck  from  the  Navy  List  17  April 
1946,  she  was  turned  over  to  the  Maritime  Commission  31 
January  1947  for  disposal. 

III 

(ATA-188:  dp.  534;  1.  143';  b.  33';  dr.  13';  s.  13  k.;  cpl.  45; 
a.  1 3";  cl.  Sotoyomo) 

The  third  Penobscot  (ATA-188),  an  auxiliary  ocean  tug, 
was  laid  down  as  ATR-115  by  Levingston  Shipbuilding  Co., 
Orange,  Tex.  11  September  1944;  launched  12  October;  and 
placed  in  service  12  December. 

Following  shakedown  Penobscot  was  designated  for  duty  in 
the  Far  East.  Assigned  homeyard  at  Pearl  Harbor,  she  pro- 
vided extensive  advanced  base  towing  services  and  called  at 
numerous  islands  as  events  in  the  march  towards  victory  in 
the  Pacific  reached  a crescendo.  With  the  end  of  hostilities, 
the  ocean  tug  operated  for  a short  time  out  of  Chinese  ports. 

In  April  1946  Penobscot  returned  to  home  waters  and  was 
assigned  to  the  3rd  Naval  District.  From  this  point  she  com- 
menced a lengthy  career\of  east  coast  towing  operations.  As 
a 3rd  Naval  District  ship  homeported  at  New  York  and 
berthed  at  the  Naval  Supply  Center,  Bayonne,  N.J.,  she  spends 
an  average  of  half  of  each  year  away  from  home  port,  ranging 
from  Maine  to  the  Caribbean  Islands. 

In  addition  to  towing  assignments,  Penobscot  conducts 
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torpedo  and  mine  recovery  operations,  and  provides  a wide 
range  of  services  to  ships  of  the  Fleet.  One  demonstration  of 
her  operational  flexibility  occurred  in  May  1967  when  she 
assisted  USNS  Mission  Capistrano  in  oceanographic  research 
off  Bermuda. 

In  July  1967  she  shifted  from  the  3rd  Naval  District  List 
to  the  Service  Force,  Atlantic  Fleet.  After  overhaul  at  Coastal 
Shipyard  and  Drydock  Co.,  Staten  Island,  N.Y.,  that  autumn, 
Penobscot  resumed  her  multifarious  tasks,  nearly  every  aspect 
of  which  involves  the  rendering  of  service  to  the  Fleet.  Into 
1970  she  remains  active  with  the  Service  Force,  Atlantic  Fleet. 

Pensacola 

A bay  and  city  in  Escambia  County,  Fla. 

I 

(ScStr:  t.  3,000;  1.  130'5”;  b.  44'5";  dr.  18'7";  s.  9.5  k.;  a. 

1 XI"  D.sb.,  16  IX"  D.sb.) 

The  first  Pensacola  was  a screw  steamer  launched  by  the 
Pensacola  Navy  Yard  15  August  1859  and  commissioned  there 
5 December  1859  for  towing  to  Washington  Navy  Yard  for 
installation  of  machinery;  decommissioned  31  January  1860; 
commissioned  in  full  16  September  1861,  Capt.  Henry  W. 
Morris  in  command. 

Pensacola  departed  Alexandria,  Va.,  11  January  1862  for 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  join  Flag  Officer  Farragut’s  newly 
created  West  Gulf  Blockading  Squadron.  She  steamed  with 
that  fleet  in  the  historic  dash  past  Confederate  forts  St.  Philip 
and  Jackson  which  protected  New  Orleans  24  April  and  the 
next  day  engaged  batteries  below  that  great  Confederate 
metropolis.  On  the  26th,  a landing  party  raised  the  Union  flag 
over  the  mint  at  New  Orleans. 

During  the  next  two  years,  she  helped  guard  the  lower 
Mississippi,  returning  to  New  York  Navy  Yard  where  she 


decommissioned  29  April  1864  for  the  installation  of  new  and 
improved  machinery. 

Recommissioned  16  Au^st  1866,  Pensacola  sailed  round 
Cape  Horn  to  join  the  Pacific  Squadron,  serving  from  time  to 
time  as  flagship.  Her  cruising  ranged  from  Chile  to  Puget 
Sound  and  west  to  Hawaii.  But  for  two  periods  in  ordinary, 
15  February  1870  to  14  October  1871  and  31  December  1873 
to  13  July  1874,  she  continued  this  duty  until  detached  from 
the  Pacific  squadron  in  June  1883.  Departing  Callao,  Peru  18 
July  she  sailed  west  across  the  Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans, 
transited  the  Suez  Canal,  and  steamed  the  length  of  the 
Mediterranean,  before  crossing  the  Atlantic  to  arrive  in  Hamp- 
ton Roads  4 May  1884.  She  decommissioned  at  Norfolk  on 
the  23rd. 

Recommissioned  4 April  1885,  Pensacola  operated  in  Euro- 
pean waters  until  returning  to  Norfolk  in  February  1888  for 
repairs.  Operations  along  the  Atlantic  Coast  and  a cruise  along 
the  coast  of  Africa  ended  when  the  ship  returned  to  New  York 
in  May  1890.  In  August  she  headed  back  to  familiar  haunts  in 
the  Pacific  arriving  San  Francisco  10  August  1891.  Following 
a visit  to  Hawaii  she  decommissioned  at  Mare  Island  18 
April  1892. 

Recommissioned  22  November  1898,  Pensacola  served  as  a 
training  ship  for  Naval  apprentices  until  going  back  into 
ordinary  31  May  1899.  She  was  back  in  commission  14  July 
1901,  subsequently  used  as  receiving  ship  at  Yerba  Buena 
Training  Station,  San  Francisco  until  finally  decommissioning 
6 December  1911  and  struck  from  the  Navy  Register  23  Decem- 
ber. She  was  burned  and  sunk  by  the  Navy  in  San  Francisco 
Bay  near  Hunter’s  Point  early  in  May  1912. 

II 

(ScStr:  dp.  9,821  (n.);  Ibp.  353'11";  b.  51';  dr.  21'6";  s.  9.5 
k;  cpl.  144;  a.  1 4",  1 3") 

Pensacola,  launched  as  Nicaria  by  Aktienges.  Neptun, 
Rostock,  Germany  18  August  1901,  was  siezed  by  the  U.S. 
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Government  at  Southport,  N.C.  8 May  1917;  transferred  to 
the  Navy  9 June  1917;  and  commissioned  8 October  1917, 
Lt.  Comdr.  Frederick  Marcus,  USNRF,  in  command. 

Assigned  to  NOTS  in  January  1918,  Pensacola  carried 
supplies  from  the  United  States  to  French  and  British  ports. 
Returning  from  Brest  to  Philadelphia  2 December  1918, 
she  steamed  to  New  York  and  sailed  for  Turkey  25  January 
1919  with  a cargo  for  the  Syrian- Armenian  Relief,  arriving 
Constantinople  12  March.  Following  her  return  to  the  United 
States  15  April,  Pensacola  carried  passengers  and  cargo  to 
bases  in  the  Caribbean.  Returning  to  Norfolk  9 June  1919, 
she  was  reassigned  to  the  Navy  Trans-Pacific  transport  service. 

She  operated  in  the  Pacific  until  becoming  station  ship  at 
Guam  15  March  1922.  Classified  AK-7  on  17  July  1920, 
Pensacola  was  reclassified  AG-13,  26  June  1922.  She  decom- 
missioned at  Mare  Island,  Calif.,  14  March  1925,  was  struck 
from  the  Navy  Register  the  same  day,  and  was  sold  to  M. 
Davidson,  Stocton,  Calif.,  5 August  1925. 

Ill 

(CA-24;  dp.  9,100;  1.  585'8";  b.  65'3";  dr.  15'2";  s.  32  k.; 
cpl.  653;  a.  10  8",  4 5",  6 21"  tt. ; cl.  Pensacola) 

The  third  Pensacola  (CA-24)  was  laid  down  by  the  New 
York  Navy  Yard  27  October  1926;  launched  25  April  1929; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  Joseph  L.  Seligman;  and  commissioned  6 
February  1930,  Capt.  Alfred  G.  Howe  in  command. 

Pensacola  departed  New  York  24  March  1930,  transited  the 
Panama  Canal  to  Callao,  Peru,  and  Valparaiso,  Chile,  before 
returning  to  New  York  5 June.  For  the  next  four  years  she 
operated  along  the  eastern  seaboard  and  in  the  Caribbean 
Sea,  several  times  transiting  the  Panama  Canal  for  combined 
Fleet  battle  practice  ranging  from  California  to  Hawaii. 

Pensacola  departed  Norfolk  15  January  1935  to  join  the 
Pacific  Fleet  arriving  San  Diego,  her  new  home  port,  30 
January.  Fleet  problems  ranged  to  Hawaii,  one  cruise  took  her 
to  Alaska,  and  combined  fleet  maneuvers  returned  her  briefly 
to  the  Caribbean  Sea  before  she  sailed  5 October  1939  to  base 
at  Pearl  Harbor,  arriving  the  12th.  Maneuvers  frequently 
found  the  cruiser  off  Midway  and  French  Frigate  Shoals,  and 
she  made  one  voyage  to  Guam. 

Pensacola  departed  Pearl  Harbor  29  November  1941  with 
a convoy  bound  for  Manila  in  the  Philippines.  After  the  in- 


famous raid  on  Pearl  Harbor,  the  convoy  was  deverted  to 
Australia,  entering  Brisbane  Harbor  7 January  1942.  Pensacola 
returned  to  Pearl  Harbor  19  January  and  put  to  sea  5 Febru- 
ary to  patrol  the  approaches  to  the  Samoan  Islands.  On  17 
February  1942  she  rendezvoused  off  Samoa  with  Carrier  Task 
Force  11,  built  around  the  aircraft  carrier  Lexington  (CV-2). 

Near  Bougainville,  Solomons,  Pensacola’s  gunners  helped 
repel  two  waves  of  Japanese  bombers,  20  February.  Not  a ship 
of  the  carrier  task  force  was  damaged.  Antiaircraft  fire  and 
Lexington  Combat  Air  Patrol  planes  shot  down  17  of  the  18 
attackers.  One  pilot,  Lt.  Edward  H.  O’Hare,  destroyed  five 
enemy  planes  in  a gallant  fight  that  made  him  the  first  Ace 
of  the  Navy  in  World  War  II  and  won  him  the  Medal  of 
Honor. 

Pensacola  continued  to  help  guard  Lexington  on  offensive 
patrol  in  the  Coral  Sea  until  carrier  Yorktown  joined  the  task 
force  6 March.  The  American  ships  steamed  for  the  Gulf  of 
Papua  where  10  March  Lexington  launched  planes  for  a sur- 
prise strike  over  the  Owen  Stanley  mountains  at  Japanese 
shipping  and  installations  at  Salamaua  and  Lae.  A complete 
surprise,  the  raid  caused  heavy  damage.  The  task  force  then 
turned  toward  Noumea,  New  Caledonia,  to  replenish.  Pen- 
sacola patrolled  with  the  Yorktown  carrier  task  force  until 
8 April,  then  headed  via  Samoa  for  Pearl  Harbor,  arriving 
21  April.  She  carried  Marine  Fighting  Squadron  212  to 
Efate  in  the  New  Hebrides  Islands  and  returned  to  Pearl 
Harbor  with  famed  carrier  Enterprise  (CV-6)  26  May. 

Pensacola  departed  Pearl  Harbor  28  May  with  the  Enter- 
prise task  force  for  a rendezous  2 June  northeast  of  Midway 
with  units  of  Task  Force  17.  Two  days  later,  4 June,  when 
the  Japanese  armada  came  within  range  of  the  American 
carriers,  the  decisive  Battle  of  Midway  commenced. 

Adm.  Spruance’s  torpedo  planes  and  dive-bombers  at- 
tacked the  Japanese  carriers.  Akagi  and  Kaga  went  up  in 
flames,  and  Soryu  was  badly  damaged.  A fourth  enemy 
carrier,  Hiryu,  still  at  large,  launched  strikes  at  Yorktown  and 
the  American  flattops  struck  back,  leaving  the  enemy  carrier, 
hit  many  times,  in  a mass  of  flames.  Meanwhile,  gallant 
Yorktown.  hit  by  three  bombs  was  fighting  for  her  life.  Pen- 
sacola raced  from  the  Enterprise  screen  to  aid  the  stricken 
carrier.  Yorktown  was  dead  in  the  water  when  Pensacola 
arrived,  and  the  cruiser  assisted  in  shooting  down  four  enemy 
torpedo  bombers  during  a second  attack. 


USS  Pensacola  (CA-24);  a World  War  II  photo. 
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Despite  all  that  could  be  done,  Yorktown  received  two  tor- 
pedo hits  amidships  and  had  to  be  abandoned.  Pensacola  re- 
joined the  screen  of  Enterprise  to  pursue  the  retiring  Japanese. 

Pensacola  returned  to  Pearl  Harbor  13  June  and,  with 
Enterprise,  again  put  to  sea  22  June  carrying  1,157  marines 
of  Marine  Aircraft  Group  22  to  Midway.  She  patrolled  and 
trained  in  Hawaiian  waters  until  7 August.  As  Marines  stormed 
the  shores  of  Guadalcanal,  the  cruiser  set  course  for  the  Solo- 
mons in  the  screen  of  carriers  Saratoga  (CV-3),  Hornet  (CV- 
8)  and  Wasp  (CV-7)  to  support  the  leathernecks  in  that 
bitter  campaign.  In  submarine  infested  waters,  torpedoes 
damaged  Saratoga  31  August  and  sank  Wasp  15  September. 

Pensacola  arrived  at  Noumea,  New  Caledonia,  26  Septem- 
ber and  departed  with  carrier  Hornet  2 October  to  strike  the 
enemy  in  the  Santa  Isabel  Guadalcanal  area.  On  24  October 
Hornet's  carrier  task  group  joined  Enterprise  and  the  combined 
force  steamed  to  intercept  enemy  warships  approaching  the 
Guadalcanal-Tulagi  area. 

On  26  October  1942,  search  planes  located  a Japanese  car- 
rier and  battleship  formation,  beginning  the  Battle  of  Santa 
Cruz  Islands  which  was  fought  without  contact  being  made 
between  surface  ships  of  the  opposing  forces.  Air  strikes  in- 
flicted severe  bomb  damage  to  Japanese  carriers  Zuiho  and 
Shokaku,  and  sank  Japanese  cruiser  Yura.  Bomb  hits  damaged 
battleship  Kirishima  and  other  enemy  ships. 

Pensacola  helped  fight  off  a coordinated  dive  bombing  and 
torpedo  plane  raid  which  damaged  Hornet  so  severely  that  she 
had  to  be  abandoned.  Within  minutes  of  the  attack  on  Hornet, 
24  dive  bombers  dropped  23  bombs  in  a run  on  Enterprise 
(CV-6).  Despite  damage,  the  famed  “Fighting  Lady”  launched 
a large  number  of  planes  from  abandoned  Hornet  besides  her 
own. 

Pensacola  received  55  officers  and  133  men — survivors  from 
Hornet  whom  she  debarked  at  Noumea,  30  October  1942. 
The  Task  Force  had  turned  back  a Japanese  attempt  to  regain 
Guadalcanal,  sunk  cruiser  Yura,  and  damaged  a number  of 
enemy  capital  ships.  Japanese  carriers  had  lost  123  planes. 

Pensacola  departed  Noumea  2 November  1942  to  guard 
transports  landing  Marine  reinforcements,  and  supplies,  at 
Aola  Bay,  Guadalcanal.  She  helped  guard  Enterprise  during 
the  Naval  Battle  of  Guadalcanal  12-13  November  1942. 
Planes  from  Enterprise  assisted  in  the  sinking  of  battleship 
Hiei,  one  cruiser,  three  destroyers,  and  eleven  auxiliaries  and 
the  damaging  of  four  Japanese  cruisers  and  four  destroyers. 

Pensacola  returned  to  Espiritu  Santo  to  join  cruiser-de- 
stroyer Task  Force  67  under  Rear  Admiral  Carleton  H. 
Wright.  On  29  November,  the  task  force  sailed  to  intercept 
a Japanese  destroyer-transport  force  expected  off  Guadal- 
canal the  next  night.  Just  before  midnight  of  the  30th,  the 
American  ships  transited  Lengo  Channel  and  headed  past 
Henderson  Field  on  Guadalcanal  as  the  Japanese  task  group 
steamed  on  a southerly  course  west  of  Savo  Island  to  enter 
“Ironbottom  Sound.” 

The  two  opposing  task  forces  clashed  in  the  Battle  of 
Tassafaronga.  American  destroyers  launched  torpedoes  as 
the  enemy  range  came  within  five  miles  of  Pensacola’s  cruiser 
formation.  Now  gun  flashes,  tracers,  and  star  shell  candles 
stained  the  inky  darkness.  Japanese  destroyer  Takanami, 
hit  many  times,  was  afire  and  exploding.  American  flagship 
Minneapolis  (CA-36)  took  two  torpedo  hits  that  blasted  her 
bow  downward  like  an  immense  scoop  and  left  her  forecastle 
deck  awash,  but  she  continued  to  fight  on.  New  Orleans 
(CA-32)  next  astern,  closed  the  disabled  Minneapolis  and 
ran  into  the  track  of  a torpedo  that  ripped  off  the  forward 
part  of  the  warship. 

Pensacola  turned  left  to  prevent  collision  with  two  damaged 
American  ships  ahead  of  her.  Silhouetted  by  the  burning 
American  cruisers,  she  came  in  the  Japanese  line  of  fire.  One 
of  18  torpedoes  launched  by  Japanese  destroyers  hit  her  below 
the  mainmast  on  the  portside.  Her  engine  room  flooded, 
three  gun  turrets  went  out  of  commission,  and  her  oil  tanks 
ruptured  to  make  a soaked  torch  of  her  mast.  Meantime 
Honolulu  (CL-48)  maneuvered  radically  at  30  knots,  her  guns 
continuing  their  rapid  fire  as  she  escaped  the  trap.  But  the 
last  American  cruiser  in  column,  Northampton  (CA-26),  took 
two  torpedo  hits  to  duplicate  on  a larger  scale  the  havoc  in- 
flicted on  Pensacola. 

The  oil-fed  flames  engulfed  Pensacola’s  main  deck  aft  where 
torpedoes  and  machine  gun  ammunition  exploded.  Only 


supreme  effort  and  skillful  damage  control  by  her  gallant  men 
saved  the  ship.  The  fire,  punctuated  by  the  frightful  explosion 
of  8-inch  projectiles  in  her  Number  3 turret,  gradually  sub- 
sided. Pensacola  made  steady  progress  towards  Tulagi.  She 
arrived  there  still  aflame.  After  twelve  hours  the  last  fire  was 
quenched.  Her  dead  numbered  7 officers  and  118  men.  One 
officer  and  67  men  were  injured. 

Camouflaged  as  part  of  the  island,  Pensacola  made  repairs 
in  Tulagi  Harbor  that  enabled  her  to  steam  to  Espiritu  Santo, 
New  Hebrides  Island.  She  arrived  there  6 December  for  emer- 
gency repairs  by  tender  Vestal  until  she  sailed  7 January  1943 
via  Samoa  to  Pearl  Harbor,  arriving  27  January. 

On  8 November  Pensacola  sailed  from  Pearl  Harbor  in 
the  screen  of  Southern  Attack  Force  aircraft  carriers.  On  19 
November  Pensacola  made  bombardment  runs  on  Betio  and 
Tarawa.  She  rained  600  projectiles  to  put  coast  defense  guns 
out  of  action,  and  destroyed  enemy  beach  defenses  and  numer- 
ous buildings.  As  troops  stormed  ashore  on  Tarawa  20  Novem- 
ber, the  cruiser  screened  carriers  launching  air  strikes  support- 
ing the  landings.  That  night  she  fought  off  Japanese  torpedo 
bombers  and  assisted  torpedo-damaged  carrier  Independence 
(CVL-22)  into  Funafuti,  Ellice  Islands.  For  the  next  two 
months  she  ranged  out  of  that  base  to  screen  carriers  covering 
the  movement  of  reinforcements  and  supplies  to  the  Gilberts. 
On  29  January  1944  she  began  strikes  and  bombardments  to 
destroy  Japanese  air  power  and  shipping  in  the  Marshall 
Islands.  That  night  Pensacola  helped  bombard  Tarao  in  the 
Eastern  Marshalls.  She  then  slammed  shells  into  airfield 
runways,  seaplane  ramps,  ammunition  stowage  areas  and  build- 
ings on  Wotje.  She  continued  pounding  these  targets  as  Mar- 
ines and  Army  troops  landed  31  January  to  seize  Kwajalein 
and  Majuro  Atolls.  Invasion  of  the  Marshall  Islands  continued 
1 February  as  Marines  occupied  Roi  and  Namur  Islands. 
Pensacola  continued  to  hit  hard  at  Tarao,  Maloelap  Atoll 
through  18  February,  destroying  coastal  defenses  and  air 
bases  of  the  enemy  in  the  eastern  Marshalls.  Operating  from 
Majuro  and  Kwajalein,  she  continued  to  patrol  in  approaches 
of  the  Marshalls.  She  again  served  in  the  screen  of  fast  car- 
riers conducting  raids  in  the  Carolines  30  March-1  April, 
against  Japanese  defenses  at  Palau,  Yap,  Ulithi  and  Woleai. 

Pensacola  departed  Majuro  25  April  sailing  via  Pearl  Har- 
bor and  Mare  Island  for  duty  in  the  Northern  Pacific,  arriving 
in  Kulak  Bay  27  May.  On  13  June,  she  joined  her  cruiser- 
destroyer  task  force  in  raining  destruction  on  the  airfields  of 
Matsuwa,  Kuriles.  In  the  early  morning  of  26  June  she  fired 
300  8-inch  projectiles  to  destroy  shipping,  airfields  and  instal- 
lations at  Kurabu  Zaki,  Paramushiru  To,  Kuriles,  returning 
to  Kulak  Bay  28  June.  Pensacola  continued  patrol  in  Alaskan 
waters  until  departing  Kulak  Bay  8 August  for  Hawaii. 

Pensacola  arrived  Pearl  Harbor  13  August  and  put  to  sea 
the  29th.  Enroute  to  the  Marianas  3 September,  she  joined  an 
air-sea  bombardment  of  Wake  Island.  On  9 October  she 
pounded  the  main  radio  station  and  installations  on  Marcus 
Island.  She  and  her  sister  cruisers  and  destroyers  stirred  up  a 
fire  melee  in  their  “impersonation”  of  Halsey’s  3rd  Fleet  to 
lead  the  Japanese  into  thinking  the  ladder  of  islands  to  the 
Bonins  was  next  on  the  American  timetable  for  invasion.  Mean- 
while Adm.  Halsey’s  units  advanced  on  the  Philippines  while 
Fast  Carriers  rained  destruction  on  the  enemy  air  and  Fleet 
bases  at  Okinawa  and  Formosa. 

Pensacola  made  rendezvous  with  the  units  of  the  Fast 
Carrier  Task  Force  retiring  from  the  great  air  battles  over 
Formosa.  After  protecting  battle-damaged  cruisers  Canberra 
(CA-70)  and  Houston  (CL-81)  to  Ulithi,  she  joined  a Fast 
Carrier  Task  Group  including  Wasp  16  October.  The  follow- 
ing day,  troops  supported  by  the  7th  Fleet,  began  the  libera- 
tion of  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Pensacola  screened  fast  aircraft  carriers  striking  Luzon  and 
directly  supported  the  invasion  of  Leyte  beginning  20  October. 
She  raced  north  to  aid  in  the  destruction  of  the  enemy  carrier 
force  in  the  Battle  of  Cape  Engano  25  October,  then  turned 
south  as  the  fast  carriers  launched  planes  to  aid  the  gallant 
escort  carriers. 

Pensacola  bombarded  Iwo  Jima  the  night  of  11-12  Novem- 
ber and  returned  to  Ulithi  the  14th.  As  she  was  about  to  de- 
part for  Saipan  20  November,  she  spotted  a periscope  about 
1,200  yards  to  starboard.  As  she  maneuvered  clear,  destroyer 
Case  (DD-370)  rammed  the  enemy.  Four  minutes  later  her 
men  witnessed  the  flaming  explosion  that  destroyed  fleet 
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oiler  Mississinewa  (AO-59),  victim  of  a Japanese  midget 
submarine. 

Pensacola  arrived  Saipan  22  November  to  prepare  for  the 
invasion  of  Iwo  Jima.  Five  nights  later,  she  helped  splash 
several  attacking  Japanese  aircraft.  She  departed  Saipan  6 
December,  plastered  Iwo  Jima  with  500  8-inch  projectiles  on 
the  8th.  She  returned  to  Iwo  Jima  on  the  24th  and  the  27th 
pounding  mountain  gun  positions,  north  of  Suribachi  Moun- 
tain. She  hit  defenses  on  Chichi  Jima  and  Haha  Jima  as  well  as 
pounding  mountain  gun  positions,  north  of  Suirbachi  Moun- 
tain. She  hit  defenses  on  Chi  Jima  and  Haha  Jima  as  well  as 
Iwo  Jima  on  5 and  24  January  1945. 

At  Ulithi,  27  January,  Pensacola  formed  with  a battleship- 
cruiser-destroyer  gunstrike  task  force  under  Rear  Admiral 
B.  J.  Rodgers.  Six  battleships,  four  cruisers  and  a destroyer 
screen  comprised  the  bombardment  force  which  sailed  10 
February  via  Tinian  to  Iwo  Jima. 

On  16  February  Pensacola  opened  fire  on  the  northwest 
sector  of  Iwo  Jima  to  prepare  for  the  landings.  That  after- 
noon Lt.  (j.g.)  Douglas  W.  Gandy,  USNR,  piloting  one  of 
Pensacola’s  gun-spotter  scout  planes,  shot  down  a Japanese 
fighter.  The  next  morning  Pensacola  took  six  hits  from  enemy 
shore  batteries  as  her  guns  covered  operations  of  the  mine- 
sweepers close  inshore.  Three  of  her  officers  and  14  men  were 
killed.  Another  five  officers  and  114  men  were  injured. 

Pensacola  fired  back  as  she  retired  for  temporary  repairs, 
then  returned  to  her  bombardment  station.  The  morning  of 
19  February  she  commenced  harassing  and  counter-battery 
fire  in  direct  support  of  the  invasion  landings.  Her  deadly 
guns  fought  day  and  night  into  1 March  when  she  silenced 
enemy  shore  batteries  which  had  hit  destroyer  Terry  (DD- 
513)  amidships.  After  helping  Terry’s  wounded,  she  resumed 
direct  bombardment  support  to  advancing  Marines  that  con- 
tinued into  3 March. 

She  arrived  in  Ulithi  5 March  and  put  to  sea  on  the  20th  to 
support  the  invasion  and  capture  of  Okinawa,  the  “last  step- 
ping stone”  to  Japan. 

On  25  March  Pensacola  bombarded  enemy  defenses  and 
covered  the  operations  of  minesweepers  preparing  the  way 
for  the  Okinawa  invasion  landings.  On  27  March  she  spotted 
a torpedo  wake  on  her  port  quarter.  A second  “fish”  streaked 
towards  the  ship  from  dead  astern.  As  her  40-mm  gunners 
opened  fire  on  the  torpedoes,  Pensacola  went  hard  left  then 
hard  right  to  parallel  the  deadly  missiles.  The  first  torpedo 
missed  her  starboard  quarter  by  less  than  twenty  feet.  The 
second  passed  some  twenty  yards  along  the  port  side  of  the 
cruiser  as  her  gunners  opened  with  automatic  weapons  on  a 
submarine  periscope. 

Pensacola  gave  direct  bombardment  support  to  the  initial 
invasion  of  Okinawa  1 April  and  continued  to  blast  at  enemy 
targets  until  the  15th.  She  then  sailed  via  Guam  and  Pearl 
Harbor  for  home.  She  arrived  at  Mare  Island  7 May  for  over- 
haul. 

She  sailed  3 August  for  Adak,  Alaska  and  was  there  when 
hostilities  ended.  On  the  31st  she  sailed  with  units  of  Cruiser 
Division  Five  enroute  to  Ominato,  Northern  Honshu,  Japan. 
She  anchored  in  the  outer  harbor  of  Ominato  8 September. 

Pensacola  departed  Ominato  14  November  to  embark  200 
veterans  at  Iwo  Jima,  then  touched  Pearl  Harbor  enroute  to 
San  Francisco,  Calif.,  arriving  3 December.  Five  days  later 
she  put  to  sea  for  Apra  Harbor,  Guam,  where  she  embarked 
nearly  700  veterans  for  transport  to  San  Diego,  arriving  9 
January  1946. 

Pensacola  departed  San  Pedro  29  April  to  stage  with  units 
of  Joint  Task  Force  One  at  Pearl  Harbor  in  preparation  for 
operation  “Crossroads,”  the  atomic  bomb  experiments  at 
Bikini  Atoll.  She  stood  out  of  Pearl  Harbor  20  May  and  reached 
Bikini  the  29th  to  serve  as  a target  ship.  She  survived  the  tests 
of  1 July  and  25  July  1946.  On  24  August  1946  she  was  taken 
in  tow  for  Kwajalein  where  she  decommissioned  26  August 
1946.  Her  hulk  was  turned  over  to  the  custody  of  Joint  Task 
Force  One  for  radiological  and  structural  studies.  On  comple- 
tion of  these  studies,  her  hulk  was  sunk  10  November  1948. 

Pensacola  received  thirteen  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

IV 


The  fourth  Pensacola  was  laid  down  15  March  1969  by  the 
General  Dynamics  Corp.,  Quincy,  Mass.;  launched  11  July 
1970;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Bernard  IVI.  Strean;  and  is  scheduled 
to  commission  early  in  1971. 

As  the  third  of  a new  class  of  dock  landing  ships,  she  is 
designed  to  replace  earlier  LSD’s  that  cannot  meet  modern 
speed  requirements. 

Pentheus 

A king  of  Thebes,  according  to  Greek  legend. 

(ARL-20:  dp.  4,100  (limiting);  1.  328';  b.  50';  dr.  14';  s.  12  k.; 
cpl.  253;  a.  8 40mm.;  cl.  Achelous.) 

LST-1115  was  laid  down  by  the  Chicago  Bridge  and  Iron 
Co.,  Seneca,  111.,  29  September  1944;  launched  22  December 
1944;  and  placed  in  reduced  commission  4 January  1945.  Pro- 
ceeding to  Baltimore,  Md.,  she  decommissioned  6 February 
1945;  underwent  conversion;  and  was  commissioned  in  full 
as  Pentheus  (ARL-20),  7 June  1945,  Lt.  Mason  E.  Brock, 
USNR,  in  command. 

Following  shakedown  in  Chesapeake  Bay,  Pentheus  took 
on  pontoons  at  Providence,  R.I.,  and  on  15  July  got  underway 
for  the  Canal  Zone.  Crossing  into  the  Pacific,  26  July,  she 
steamed  on  to  Subic  Bay,  Philippines.  Arriving  17  October, 
she  engaged  in  repair  work  there  until  sailing  for  Pearl  Har- 
bor, 5 January  1946.  From  Pearl  Harbor,  she  steamed  to 
Johnston  Island  for  2 weeks  duty  prior  to  getting  underway  for 
Green  Cove  Springs,  Fla.,  and  inactivation.  Arriving  20  April, 
she  decommissioned  and  joined  the  Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet, 
where  she  remained  until  struck  from  the  Navy  List,  1 January 
1960.  She  was  sold,  13  June  1960,  to  Ships,  Inc.  of  Florida. 


Pentucket 

(YT-8:  dp.  230;  1.  92'6'';  b.  21'1'';  dr.  9'2'';  s.  12  k.) 

Pentucket  (YT-8)  was  authorized  1 July  1902;  laid  down  29 
January  1903  at  the  Boston  Navy  Yard;  launched  16  July  1903; 
and  commissioned  1 July  1911. 

Throughout  her  Naval  career,  Pentucket  performed  light 
tug  duties  in  harbors  along  the  northern  Atlantic  coast.  In 
1933,  she  operated  in  and  around  Philadelphia,  where  she  de- 
commissioned 13  July.  Struck  from  the  Navy  Register  17 
December  1936,  she  was  sold  to  Palin  Water  and  Tanning  Co., 
Inc.,  of  New  York  25  January  1937. 


Peony 

(ScStr.;t.  180;  1.  104'6'';b.  20'6'';  dr.  8'6'';s.  9 k.;a.  1 24-pdr.) 

Peony,  formerly  the  wooden  steamer  Republic,  was  purchased 
for  the  Navy  by  Comdr.  C.K.  Stribling  7 December  1864  from 
Bishop  & Sons,  Philadelphia, 

In  January  1865  Peony,  Acting  Ensign  John  W.  Bennett  in 
command,  participated  in  the  capture  of  Fort  Fisher  on  the 
Cape  Fear  River  in  North  Carolina.  This  fort,  located  on  the 
narrow  tongue  of  land  at  the  entrance  to  the  Cape  Fear  River, 
was  a necessary  first  objective  in  the  plan  to  close  Wilmington, 
N.C.  the  only  remaining  seaport  from  which  blockade  running 
could  be  conducted  regularly  with  reasonable  prospects  of 
success. 

Peony  was  one  of  the  more  than  fifty  vessels  assembled  by 
Admiral  David  D.  Porter  for  this  campaign,  which  culminated 
with  the  surrender  of  the  Confederate  forces  15  January  1865. 

The  remainder  of  Peony’s  wartime  service  was  spent  in  the 
North  Carolina  Sounds  carrying  out  operations  as  Confederate 
resistance  ceased.  She  sailed  north  in  July,  decommissioned, 
and  was  sold  at  auction  in  Boston,  Mass,  to  S.  & J.M.  Flanagan. 


A city  in  Illinois. 


Peoria 

I 


(SwStr:  dp.  974;  1.  235'6";  b.  35';  dr.  9'3'';  cpl.  137;  a.  4 8'' 
D.  sb.  guns,  2 60-pdr.  P.  r.,  2 24-pdr.  D.  how.,  2 20-pdr. 
D.  how.) 


(LSD-38:  dp.  13,650;  1.  553';  b.  84';  dr.  21';  s.  20  + k.;  cpl. 
793;  a.  8 3'';  cl.  Anchorage) 


The  first  Peoria,  a double-ended  sidewheel  steamer  was 
built  at  the  New  York  Navy  Yard;  launched  29  October  1863; 
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and  commissioned  26  December  1866,  Comdr.  Oscar  C.  Badger 
in  command. 

Assigned  to  the  North  Atlantic  station,  Peoria  got  under- 
way from  New  York  6 January  1867  for  shakedown  along  the 
southeast  coast.  Returning  to  Hampton  Roads,  Va.,  12  March, 
she  sailed  14  April  for  the  West  Indies.  Touching  at  the  Virgin 
Islands,  Santo  Domingo,  Haiti,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Leeward 
Islands,  she  then  turned  north  to  Hampton  Roads  before 
dropping  anchor  at  Portsmouth,  N.H.  28  July  1867.  Peoria 
decommissioned  there  5 September  1867,  and  was  sold  26 
August  1868. 

II 

(Gbt.:  dp.  487;  1.  131';  b.  25';  dr.  10'6";  s.  9 k.;  a.  4 3-pdr. 

Hotchkiss  rapid-fire  guns,  1 6mm.  mg.). 

The  second  Peoria,  a converted  steel  gunboat,  was  built  as 
the  pilot  boat  Philadelphia  by  Neafie  and  Levy,  Philadelphia, 
Penn.;  purchased  by  the  Navy  23  May  1898  from  the  Phila- 
delphia Pilots’  Asso.;  renamed  Peoria;  and  commissioned  15 
May  1898,  Lt.  T.  W.  Ryan  in  command. 

Peoria  sailed  from  Key  West,  Fla.,  25  June  1898,  escorting 
two  transports  carrying  a joint  Cuban-U.S.  landing  force. 
A landing  was  attempted  on  the  south  coast  of  Cuba  29  June, 
but  Spanish  army  forces  were  so  overwhelmingly  strong  in  this 
area  that  another  landing  point  had  to  be  selected.  Steaming 
further  east,  the  transports  debarked  their  troops  the  follow- 
ing day  west  of  Tunas,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tayabacao  River. 
As  the  landing  boats  reached  the  beach,  a “very  destructive” 
fire  was  opened  on  them  by  Spanish  infantry  concealed  in 
camouflaged  earthworks.  As  soon  as  the  enemy’s  positions 
could  be  located,  Peoria  opened  a “very  rapid  and  accurate 
fire,”  which  soon  silenced  them.  For  the  rest  of  the  day, 
Peoria’s  guns  prevented  the  destruction  of  the  outnumbered 
landing  force,  her  shells  having  a telling  effect  on  the  well- 
entrenched  defenders.  The  landing  force  was  later  safely  with- 
drawn under  cover  of  darkness. 

Joining  gunboat  Helena  2 July  1898,  Peoria  engaged  Spanish 
shore  batteries  newly  entrenched  around  Tunas.  Suffering 
minor  damage,  the  gunboats  silenced  the  batteries,  dismounted 
some  guns,  and  sank  several  enemy-flag  schooners. 

On  the  following  day  the  expedition  was  successfully  landed 
at  Palo  Alto,  east  of  Tunas,  where  the  troops  made  contact 
with  Cuban  insurgent  forces.  Peoria  then  escorted  the  two 
transports  back  to  Key  West.  Hostilities  in  the  Caribbean 
ended  13  August  1898;  Peoria  continued  her  peacetime  service 
in  the  West  Indies  into  1899,  when  she  sailed  for  Boston. 

From  1899  through  1904  Peoria,  still  classed  as  an  “auxiliary 
gunboat,”  served  on  the  East  Coast.  Originally  at  Boston, 
she  later  acted  as  tender  to  gunnery  training  ship  Puritan 
before  being  based  at  the  Torpedo  Station,  Newport,  R.I. 
Here  she  assisted  in  conducting  experiments  with  improved 
torpedoes  for  the  growing  submarine  and  destroyer  forces  as 
well  as  for  capital  ships. 

On  24  January  1905  Peoria  arrived  at  San  Juan,  Puerto 
Rico.  For  the  next  six  years  she  operated  from  San  Juan,  being 
redesignated  in  1908  as  a “steel  steam  tug.”  In  December  1911 
she  sailed  to  Charleston,  S.C.,  where  she  was  disarmed  for 
local  service.  The  next  ten  years  were  devoted  to  towing  and 
harbor  service  at  Charleston  and  at  Key  West,  with  temporary 
duty  at  Guantanamo  Bay  and  Santo  Domingo. 

Peoria  was  designated  a fleet  tug  (AT-48)  in  July  1920;  on 
30  January  1921  she  decommissioned  at  Key  West.  Recom- 
missioned 14  April  1921,  she  became  a district  tug  (YT-109) 
in  June  and  served  at  Key  West  for  the  next  four  months.  She 
decommissioned  once  more  at  New  York  10  November  1921, 
and  was  sold  there  16  June  1922. 

Ill 

(PF-67:  dp.  1,246;  1.  303'11'';  b.  37'6'';  dr.  13'8'';  s.  20  k.; 

cpl.  190;  a.  2 3'',  4 40mm,  6 20mm,  8 dcp.,  1 dcp.  (hh.), 
2 dct.;  cl.  Tacoma;  T.  S2-S2-AQ1) 

The  third  Peoria  (PF-67),  originally  ordered  as  a gunboat 
(PG-175)  but  redesignated  a frigate  in  April  1943,  was  laid 
down  by  the  Leathern  D.  Smith  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Sturgeon 
Bay,  Wise.  25  May  1943;  launched  2 October  1943;  sponsored 
by  Mrs.  Agnes  Reynolds;  and  commissioned  at  Houston, 
Tex.  2 January  1945,  Comdr.  George  R.  Leslie,  USCG,  in 
command. 


Peoria  got  underway  12  January  1945  for  shakedown  off 
Bermuda,  returning  to  Norfolk  before  sailing  4 March  with  a 
convoy  for  Gibraltar.  She  then  proceeded  to  Mers-el-Kebir, 
Algeria,  19  March.  On  the  27th  she  joined  a returning  convoy 
from  Oran,  escorting  it  to  the  United  States.  After  a brief 
period  at  New  York,  Peoria  steamed  to  Casco  Bay,  Me.  for 
antisubmarine  training.  This  completed,  she  departed  Casco 
Bay  7 May  for  New  London,  Conn.  As  Peoria  arrived  at  New 
London  the  following  day,  8 May  1945,  the  war  in  Europe 
came  to  an  end.  For  the  next  two  weeks,  the  frigate  assisted 
in  training  submaine  crews  at  New  London. 

Peoria  departed  New  London  21  May  for  Charleston,  S.C., 
where  she  was  fitted  out  for  Atlantic  weather  patrol  duty. 
On  21  June  she  began  a year  of  weather  station  work,  alternat- 
ing periods  on  station  in  the  North  Atlantic  with  visits  to 
ports  from  Bermuda  to  Iceland. 

Peoria  decommissioned  15  May  1946.  Her  name  was  struck 
from  the  Navy  List  19  June  1946,  and  she  was  turned  over  to 
the  Foreign  Liquidation  Commission  of  the  State  Department. 
On  16  June  1947  the  former  Peoria  was  transferred  to  the 
Cuban  Navy,  where  she  still  serves  as  Antonio  Maceo  (F-302). 

IV 

(LST-1183:  dp.  8,342;  1.  522’3'';  b.  69'5'';  dr.  15';  s.  20  k.; 
cpl.  231;  a.  4 3";  cl.  Newport) 

The  fourth  Peoria  was  laid  down  22  February  1968  by  Na- 
tional Steel  & Shipbuilding  Corp.,  San  Diego,  Calif.;  launched 
23  November  1968,  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Robert  H.  Michel; 
and  commissioned  21  February  1970. 

As  the  fourth  of  a new  class  of  LST,  she  is  a radical  depar- 
ture from  the  battle  tested  LSTs  of  World  War  II.  Instead 
of  a bow  door,  she  has  an  over  the  bow  ramp.  She  also  has  a 
stern  gate  to  permit  unloading  of  amphibious  tractors  or  un- 
loading of  other  vehicles  into  LCU’s  for  ferrying  to  the  beach. 
She  is  also  twice  as  fast  and  much  more  manuverable.  She 
will  be  an  excellent  addition  to  the  Amphibious  Forces  of  the 
Navy. 

Peosta 

A former  name  retained. 

(SwGbt:  t.  233;  1.  151'2'';  b.  34'3”;  dph.  5'2'';  dr.  6';  a.  3 30- 
pdr.  P.r.;  3 32-pdrs.,  2 12-pdr.  sb.,  6 24-pdr.  how.) 

Peosta,  a side-wheel  wooden  gunboat,  was  purchased  at 
Dubuque,  Iowa,  13  June  1863;  fitted  out  at  Cairo,  111.,  and 
commissioned  2 October  1863,  Lt.  Thomas  E.  Smith  in  com- 
mand. 

Assigned  to  the  Naval  forces  on  the  Tennessee  River, 
Peosta  departed  Cairo  28  October  and  arrived  at  Paducah, 
Ky.,  3 November.  Remaining  on  the  Tennessee  throughout 
the  Civil  War,  she  cruised  between  Paducah  and  Eastport, 
Miss.,  to  protect  Union  shipping  and  support  Army  activities. 
In  the  spring  of  1864  she  assisted  in  halting  a Confederate  land 
and  river  offensive  against  Paducah  as  they  moved  through 
Union  lines  to  repossess  defenses  along  the  river.  Remaining 
on  the  Tennessee  into  June  1865  she  arrived  at  Mound  City, 
111.,  on  the  5th  for  inactivation.  On  7 August  1865  she  decom- 
missioned and  10  days  later  was  sold  to  John  W.  Waggoner. 

Pepperwood 

Pepperwood,  wood  of  the  pepper  trees,  a tree  with  loosely- 
hanging  branches,  clusters  of  yellow  flowers,  and  reddish 
berries. 

(YN-31:  dp.  700;  1.  151'8'';  b.  30'6”;  dr.  10'6";  s.  15  k.;  cpl. 

48;  a.  1 3";  cl.  Aloe) 

Pepperwood  (YN-31)  was  laid  down  25  October  1940  by 
John  H.  Mathis  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J. ; placed  in  service  at  Cam- 
den 8 June  1942;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  R.  E.  MeShane;  and  com- 
missioned at  Norfolk,  15  December  1942,  Lt.  Charles  E.  Hall 
in  command. 

Pepperwood  reported  for  duty  to  Commander,  Atlantic 
Fleet.  She  departed  Norfolk  28  December  1942  for  Morehead 
City,  North  Carolina,  her  station  from  1 January  to  28 
February  1943,  when  reassigned  to  Norfolk.  From  Norfolk 
she  went  via  Bermuda  and  Gibraltar  to  Oran,  Algeria  where 
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USS  Peoria  (LST-1183),  San  Diego,  January  1970. 


she  arrived  24  April  1943.  She  placed  and  serviced  anti-sub- 
marine nets  at  Oran  and  Algiers  from  24  April  to  31  Decem- 
ber 1943.  She  was  reclassified  AN-36  on  20  January  1944. 

Transferred  to  the  French  Navy  under  Lend  Lease  15  De- 
cember 1944,  she  was  sold  to  France  21  March  1949.  She  was 
struck  from  the  Naval  Register  28  April  1949.  She  continues 
to  serve  the  French  Navy  into  1970  as  Tarentule  (A-729). 

Pepperwood  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Pequavcket 

An  Indian  word. 


Pequawket  (YTB-705)  was  built  by  Bethlehem,  San  Pedro, 
Calif;  launched  24  August  1945;  construction  was  canceled 
25  August  1945. 

Pequeni 

A former  name  retained. 

(launch:  t.  30;  1.  68';  b.  14') 

Pequeni,  a motor  launch  built  at  Balboa,  C.Z.,  in  1917,  for 
the  Panama  Canal  Co.,  was  acquired  by  the  Navy  for  patrol 
work  in  the  vital  Canal  Zone  area  during  World  War  I.  She 
was  struck  from  the  Navy  List  and  returned  to  her  owner  31 
December  1918. 

Pequot 

An  Indian  tribe  resident  in  Southern  Connecticut,  members 
of  the  Algonquian  language  grouping. 

(ScGbt:  t.  593;  1.  190'0";  b.  29'0";  dr.  12'0";  s.  11  k.;  cpl. 

130;  a.  1 50-pdr.,  1 30-pdr.  P.r.,  6 32-pdrs.,  2 24-pdr., 
how.;  1 heavy-12  pdr.,  1 12-pdr.  r.) 

Pequot,  a wooden  screw  gunboat,  was  launched  4 June  1863 
by  the  Boston  Navy  Yard;  and  commissioned  there  15  January 
1864,  Lt.  Comdr.  Stephen  P.  Quackenbush  in  command. 


The  new  gunboat  departed  Boston  5 February  and  joined 
the  North  Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron.  She  captured  Bri- 
tish blockade  runner  Don  off  Beaufort,  N.C.,  4 March,  and 
helped  the  Army  beat  back  a Confederate  attack  on  Wilson’s 
Wharf,  James  River,  Va.,  24  May.  Blockade  duty  occupied 
her  until  she  participated  in  the  attacks  on  Fort  Fisher  which 
protected  Wilmington,  N.C.,  24  February  1864  and  13  Janu- 
ary 1865,  closing  that  last  major  Confederate  port.  She  fol- 
lowed this  victory  by  helping  capture  Fort  Anderson,  N.C. 

After  the  end  of  the  Civil  War,  she  decommissioned  at  New 
York  Navy  Yard  3 June  1865  and  was  laid  up  until  sold  in 
1869. 

II 

(Str.:  dp.  12,500;  1.  426'9";  b.  55'2";  dr.  27';  s.  10  k.;  cpl. 

70;  a.  1 5",  1 3"). 

The  second  Pequot  (ID-2998),  built  in  1910  by  J.C.  Tecklen- 
borg  A.G.,  Geestemtinde,  Germany,  was  operated  as  Ockenfels 
by  the  Deutsche  Dampfschifffahrt  Ges.,  Hansa,  until  interned 
at  New  York  at  the  outbreak  of  World  War  I.  Seized  when  the 
United  States  entered  the  war,  she  was  repaired  and  taken  over 
by  the  Navy,  on  bare  boat  basis,  from  the  Shipping  Board, 
28  October  1918.  Commissioned  as  Pequot  the  same  day.  Lt. 
Comdr.  John  Deery,  USNRF,  in  command,  she  served  in 
NOTS  as  a general  cargo  carrier  on  both  the  Army  and  Ship- 
ping Board  accounts.  She  was  struck  from  the  Navy  List  and 
returned  to  the  Shipping  Board  11  July  1919. 


(WARC-58:  dp.  1,106;  1.  166'  6";  b.  32'  6";  dr.  13'  3";  s. 
13.5  k.;  a.  2 3",  4 20mm.) 

Pequot,  built  for  the  Coast  Guard  by  American  Brown  Boveri 
Electrical  Corp.,  Camden,  N.J.  in  1921,  commissioned  as  a 
special  craft  29  April  1922  at  Camden. 

She  was  assigned  permanent  operations  as  a cable  ship  out 
of  Boston,  Mass.,  where  she  remained  through  the  outbreak 
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USS  Perch  (SS-176),  originally  referred  to  as  P5. 


of  World  War  II.  When  Executive  Order  8929  of  1 November 
1941  transferred  the  Coast  Guard  to  the  Navy,  Pequot  was 
assigned  cable  repair  duty  out  of  New  London,  Conn.  She  was 
reassigned  to  Norfolk,  Va.  before  the  end  of  hostilities,  and  she 
officially  returned  to  the  Coast  Guard  1 January  1946.  Pequot 
decommissioned  8 December  1946  and  was  sold  for  scrap  5 
September  1947  to  Potomac  Shipwrecking  Co.,  Inc.  of  Popes 
Creek,  Md. 

Perch 

A rather  small  European  fresh-water  spiny-finned  fish. 

I 

(SS-176;  dp.  1,330  (surf.),  1,997  (subm.);  1.  300'6";  b.  25'1"; 

dr.  1310";  s.  19  k.  (surf.),  9 k.  (subm.);  cpl.  50;  a.  1 3",  6 
21"  tt.;  cl.  Porpoise) 

The  first  Perch  (SS-176)  was  laid  down  25  February  1935 
by  the  Electric  Boat  Co.,  Groton,  Conn. ; launched  9 May  1936; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  Thomas  Withers;  and  eommissioned  19 
November  1936;  Lt.  Comdr.  G.  C.  Crawford  in  command. 

After  shakedown  in  the  North  Atlantic,  Perch  became  a 
member  of  the  Pacific  Fleet  when  she  joined  SubRon  6 in 
November  1937.  The  following  spring  she  was  engaged  in  the 
annual  fleet  problem  and  did  some  work  on  a survey  of  the 
Aleutian  Islands,  entering  the  Bering  Sea  28  February.  In 
the  spring  of  1939,  Perch  operated  with  the  fleet  on  its  cruise 
to  the  east  coast. 

In  October  1939,  Perch  departed  San  Diego  for  Manila 
where  she  became  a division  flagship  and  made  a summer 
cruise  in  1940  to  Tsingtao  and  Shanghai.  She  spent  the  year 
preceding  the  war  in  operations  around  the  Philippines.  A 
week  before  Japan  attacked  Pearl  Harbor,  Perch  rendezvoused 
with  two  transports  off  Shanghai  and  escorted  the  4th  Marines 
from  China  to  the  Philippines. 

The  outbreak  of  hostilities  found  Perch  in  Cavite  Navy 
Yard.  She  took  part  in  the  rush  to  clear  the  Navy  Yard  10 
December  and  watched,  at  close  range,  the  destruction  of 
Cavite  by  bombers.  That  night.  Perch  slipped  through  the 
Corregidor  minefields  and  scouted  between  Luzon  and  For- 
mosa, in  search  of  targets.  As  hunting  was  poor,  she  shifted 
to  an  area  off  Hong  Kong,  and,  on  Christmas  night,  fired  four 
torpedoes  at  a large  merchantman,  all  missing.  A few  days 
later  an  eight  thousand  ton  Japanese  merchantman  felt  the 
sting  of  one  of  Perch’s  torpedoes.  Enemy  escorts  prevented 
Perch  from  observing  the  kill,  but  expert  evasion  got  her  clear 
of  the  attackers’  well  placed  depth  charges. 

Perch  sailed  south  to  Port  Darwin,  Australia,  to  repair 
damage,  making  several  unsuccessful  attacks  enroute.  She 
next  made  a patrol  to  Kendari  on  Celebes  where  she  scouted  the 
harbor  and  made  several  daring  attempts  to  get  through  the 
narrow  entrance  to  an  attack  position. 

After  a week  of  close  contact  with  the  enemy,  obtaining 
valuable  information.  Perch  headed  south  searching  for  tar- 
gets. In  a night  attack  on  a large  merchantman  off  the  eastern 
coast  of  Celebes,  Perch  was  hit  in  the  superstructure,  forward 
of  the  pressure  proof  hull  of  the  conning  tower,  by  a high  ex- 
plosive projectile  which  blew  away  the  bridge  deck,  punctured 


the  antenna  trunk  and  temporarily  put  her  radio  out  of  com- 
mission. Valiant  efforts  of  her  crew  made  repairs  on  deck  at 
night  in  waters  heavily  patrolled  by  the  enemy,  and  Perch 
headed  for  the  Java  Sea. 

On  the  evening  of  1 March  1942,  Perch  surfaced  thirty  miles 
northwest  of  Soerabaja,  Java,  N.E.I.,  and  started  in  for  an 
attack  on  the  enemy  convoy  that  was  landing  troops  to  the 
west  of  Soerabaia.  Two  enemy  destroyers  attacked  and  drove 
her  down  with  a string  of  depth  charges  which  caused  her  to 
bottom  at  135  feet.  Several  more  depth  charge  attacks  caused 
extensive  damage,  putting  the  starboard  motors  out  of  com- 
mission and  causing  extensive  flooding  throughout  the  boat. 
After  repairs,  PercA  surfaced  at  two  o’clock  in  the  morning  only 
to  be  again  driven  down  by  the  enemy  destroyers.  The  loss 
of  oil,  and  air  from  damaged  ballast  tanks,  convinced  the  enemy 
that  Perch  was  breaking  up  and  they  went  on  to  look  for  other 
kills,  allowing  Perch  to  surface. 

With  the  submarine’s  decks  awash  and  only  one  engine  in 
commission,  the  crew  made  all  possible  repairs.  During  the 
early  morning  of  3 March,  a test  dive  was  made  with  almost 
fatal  results.  Expert  handling  and  good  luck  enabled  her  to 
surface  from  that  dive;  only  to  be  attacked  by  two  enemy 
cruisers  and  three  destroyers.  When  the  enemy  shells  com- 
menced to  straddle,  the  commanding  officer  ordered  all 
hands  on  deck,  and  with  all  possible  hull  openings  open. 
Perch  made  her  last  dive.  She  was  struck  from  the  Navy  List 
24  June  1942. 

The  entire  crew  was  captured  by  a Japanese  destroyer.  Of 
the  fifty-four  men  and  five  officers,  only  six,  who  died  of  mal- 
nutrition in  Japanese  prisoner-of-war  camps,  were  unable  to 
return  to  their  country  to  enjoy  the  victory  for  which  they  had 
fought  so  valiantly. 

Perch  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II  service. 

II 

(SS-313:  dp.  1,525  (surf.),  2,424  (subm.);  1.  311'9";  b.  27'3"; 

dr.  15'3";  s.  20  k.  (surf.),  9 k.  (subm.);  cpl.  66;  a.  1 5",  1 
40mm,  10  21"  tt.;  cl.  Balao) 

The  second  Perch  (SS-313)  was  laid  down  5 January  1943 
by  the  Electric  Boat  Co.,  Groton,  Conn.;  launched  12  Sep- 
tember 1943;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  David  A.  Hart;  and  com- 
missioned 7 January  1944,  Lt.  Comdr.  Blish  C.  Hills  in  com- 
mand. 

After  shakedown  she  departed  19  February  1944  for  Key 
West,  Fla.,  where  she  gave  services  to  the  Fleet  Sound  School. 
She  then  sailed  for  Pearl  Harbor,  arriving  3 April. 

On  29  April  she  departed  Pearl  Harbor  with  Peto  for  Mid- 
way where  Picuda  joined  them.  The  South  China  Sea  was  the 
hunting  ground  for  the  wolf  pack.  Early  in  the  morning  of  24 
May,  a medium  tanker  was  contacted  and  damaged  by  four 
torpedo  hits.  The  counterattack  by  a lone  escort  prevented 
further  observation  of  the  damage  inflicted  and  knocked  out 
both  high  pressure  air  compressors  by  flooding  of  the  pump 
room.  Perch  headed  for  the  Marshall  Islands,  arriving  Majuro 
4 June. 

On  27  June  Perch  began  her  second  war  patrol,  this  time 
off  Surigao  Strait  in  the  Philippines.  She  sank  a 100-ton 
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Japanese  trawler  with  gunfire  before  returning  to  Pearl  Har- 
bor 26  August. 

Perch  departed  Pearl  Harbor  on  her  third  war  patrol  19 
September.  At  Midway  she  joined  submarines  Croaker  and 
Escolar  and  the  three  set  out  for  the  confined  waters  of  the 
East  China  and  Yellow  Seas.  Perch  unsuccessfully  attacked  one 
heavily  escorted  transport,  and  performed  lifeguard  duty 
supporting  B-29  raids  on  Honshu.  Perch  then  headed  for 
Saipan  to  refuel  enroute  to  Brisbane,  Australia,  for  duty  with 
Submarines,  Southwest  Pacific  Fleet. 

The  fourth  war  patrol  began  19  December  from  Brisbane. 
First  Perch  patrolled  off  Hainan,  China;  next  off  Singapore; 
and  finally  in  Balabac  Straits  off  Borneo.  She  sighted  no  enemy 
ships,  and  the  patrol  ended  at  Fremantle,  Western  Australia, 
15  February  1945. 

On  12  March  Perch  departed  Fremantle  carrying  with  her 
eleven  Australian  specialists  trained  in  commando  warfare. 
On  the  first  night  of  the  mission,  in  the  Makassar  Straits, 
above  Balikpapan,  Borneo,  she  landed  four  of  the  party  who 
were  to  make  a reconnaissance  of  the  beach  and  surrounding 
territory.  Coming  in  close  ashore  two  nights  later  to  disem- 
bark the  remainder  of  the  party.  Perch  contacted  a 300-ton 
coastal  freighter  that  threatened  to  cut  off  her  return  to  open 
water.  Perch  engaged  with  gunfire  and  with  the  second  hit  the 
freighter  burst  into  towering  flames  and  sank.  Perch  returned  to 
Fremantle,  Western  Australia,  completing  her  fifth  war  patrol. 

On  15  April  Perch  departed  Fremantle  on  her  sixth  war  pa- 
trol and  journeyed  to  the  Java  Sea  to  hunt  out  the  enemy. 
When  she  contacted  a convoy  of  two  ships,  an  alert  Japanese 
escort  discovered  Perch  and  subjected  her  to  a severe  two-hour 
depth  charging  which  caused  considerable  damage  throughout 
the  boat.  She  then  sailed  to  the  China  coast  to  patrol  off  Hainan 
before  returning  to  Pearl  Harbor  5 June. 

On  11  July  Perch  departed  Pearl  Harbor  and  after  fueling 
at  Saipan,  proceeded  north  for  duty  in  the  “Lifeguard  Lea- 
gue” off  Japan.  On  13  August  she  rescued  a Navy  Corsair 
pilot  from  the  water  two  miles  offshore,  bombarded  fishing 
vessels  and  buildings  on  the  beach,  and  retired  to  sea.  A few 
hours  later  the  same  day,  she  picked  up  another  pilot  from  the 
same  fighter  squadron  five  miles  offshore.  Two  days  later 
Japan  capitulated  and  Perch  returned  to  Pearl  Harbor  30 
August. 

Perch  departed  Pearl  Harbor  and  set  course  for  the  Golden 
Gate,  arriving  Hunter’s  Point  8 September.  She  decom- 
missioned and  was  placed  in  reserve  in  January  1947.  On  19 
January  1948  Perch  was  redesignated  as  a submarine  trans- 
port (SSP-313),  and  was  placed  in  an  active  status,  attached 
to  the  U.S.  Pacific  Fleet. 

Perch  recommissioned  at  Mare  Island  Naval  Shipyard  20 
May  1948,  Lt.  Comdr.  O.  H.  Payne  in  command.  Through 
1949,  the  ship  participated  in  various  troop  and  cargo  carrying 
exercises.  On  31  January  1950  Perch  was  reclassified  an  ASSP. 
In  September  1950  Perch  transported  a force  of  British  Com- 
mandos in  a raid  on  the  northeast  coast  of  Korea  west  of 
Tanchon.  The  target,  a train  tunnel  on  the  north-south  sup- 
ply line,  was  destroyed,  with  the  loss  of  one  man  who  was 
buried  at  sea.  The  commanding  officer,  Lt.  Comdr.  R.  D. 
Quinn,  became  the  only  submarine  commanding  officer  to 
receive  a combat  award  during  the  Korean  conflict  when  he 
was  awarded  the  Bronze  Star  for  this  action. 

From  August  1951  to  March  1952,  Perch  underwent  over- 
haul at  Mare  Island.  From  1952  to  1954,  Perch  trained,  making 
“reconnaissanee-runs”  and  “raids”  on  several  Alaskan  and 
Hawaiian  islands.  In  January  1955  Perch  made  a cruise  to 
WestPac  conducting  a “reconnaissance  and  raid”  on  Iwo  Jima 
and  observed  other  islands  in  the  Bonin  Chain.  Periods  be- 
tween Far  Eastern  cruises.  Perch  performed  type  training  and 
intertype  amphibious  exercises  in  the  San  Diego  area. 

Perch,  reclassified  as  an  APSS  on  24  October  1956,  departed 
San  Diego  5 November  for  a reconnaissance  exercise  in  the 
Panama  Canal  Area,  returning  to  San  Diego  11  December. 
In  late  1957  she  made  a reconnaissance  voyage  from  San  Diego 
to  Hawaii  and  Alaska,  and  spent  most  of  1958  and  1959  in 
amphibious  training  exercises  in  the  San  Diego  area  with 
marines  and  Underwater  Demolition  Teams. 

In  December  1959  Perch  departed  San  Diego,  decommis- 
sioned on  31  March  1960,  and  entered  the  Mare  Island  Group 
of  the  Pacific  Reserve  Fleet  at  Vallejo,  Calif. 

Perch  recommissioned  11  November  1961,  Lt.  Comdr.  C.H. 


Hedgepeth  in  command,  trained  on  the  West  Coast  and  Hawaii 
through  1962,  and  arrived  at  her  new  homeport,  Subic  Bay, 
Philippine  Islands  in  March  1963.  Her  operations  consisted 
of  training  Marine,  Special  Forces,  and  UDT  personnel  in 
reconnaissance  and  also  in  providing  training  services  to  alhed 
countries.  In  May  and  June  1964  Perch  traveled  to  Mindoro 
and  trained  with  British  commando  forces.  July  and  August 
were  spent  in  Hong  Kong,  Pohong  Bay,  Korea  (with  R.O.K. 
Special  Forces),  Yokosuka  and  Okinawa. 

March  and  April  1965,  saw  Perch  participating  in  exercise 
“Jungle  Drum  III”  by  landing  75  Marine  Corps  reconnaissance 
personnel  on  the  Malay  Peninsula  from  the  Gulf  of  Siam. 
Perch  conducted  search  and  rescue  operations  in  the  Vietnam 
combat  zone  during  August  and  September.  She  made  two 
amphibious  landings  on  the  coast  of  South  Vietnam  during 
November  and  December  as  part  of  operation  “Dagger 
Thrust.” 

During  January  Perch  landed  UDT  personnel  for  beach  sur- 
vey work  in  South  Vietnam  as  part  of  operation  “Double 
Eagle.”  She  then  provided  services  at  Legaspi,  P.I.  to  train 
Filipino  and  American  UDT  personnel.  Between  local  training 
operations  in  the  Subic  Bay  area.  Perch  worked  with  Chinese 
Special  Forces  at  Kaohsiung,  Taiwan,  and  with  Army  Special 
Forces  at  Keelung,  Taiwan. 

In  July  Perch  participated  in  operation  “Deck  House  II” 
on  the  coast  of  South  Vietnam.  Again  in  August,  Perch  con- 
ducted several  independent  beach  surveys  with  UDT  person- 
nel along  the  coast  of  South  Vietnam.  For  operation  “Deck 
House  IV”  in  September  Perch  landed  UDT  personnel  on 
five  successive  nights  for  preinvasion  beach  reconnaissance. 
On  7 October  1966,  Perch  headed  for  Pearl  Harbor  via  Hong 
Kong,  Palau  Islands,  Guam,  and  Midway  Island.  She  operated 
in  Hawaiian  waters  until  1967  when  she  became  Naval  Re- 
serve Training  submarine  at  San  Diego.  On  22  August  1968 
Perch’s  classification  was  changed  from  APSS-313  to  LPSS- 
313.  Into  1970  she  continues  to  serve  reservists  at  San  Diego. 

Perch  received  four  battle  stars  for  World  War  II  service  and 
one  battle  star  for  Korean  War  service. 

Percival 

John  Percival,  who  was  born  in  Barnstable,  Mass.  3 April 
1779,  served  in  the  Quasi  War  as  a master’s  mate  and  mid- 
shipman, and  then  entered  the  merchant  service.  He  was  im- 
pressed by  the  Portuguese  and  was  sent  to  HMS  Victory. 
When  put  in  command  of  a Spanish  prize,  Percival  took  her  to 
Madeira  where  he  escaped  to  USS  Washington.  In  1809  he 
was  assigned  to  Siren,  part  of  the  New  York  flotilla  under 
Capt.  Jacob  Lewis.  He  served  in  the  gunboat  Yankee  in  1812 
when  it  captured  HMS  Eagle,  tender  of  74-gun  HMS  Poictiers. 
Percival  joined  Peacock  9 March  1814  and  made  three  cruises 
capturing  fourteen  merchantmen  and  two  warships,  HMS 
Epervier  and  Nautilus.  For  his  gallantry  in  the  capture  of 
HMS  Epervier,  he  was  promoted  to  Lieutenant  and  given  the 
thanks  of  Congress.  He  died  with  the  rank  of  Captain  7 Sep- 
tember 1862  in  Dorchester,  Mass. 

I 

(DD-298:  dp.  1,215;  1.  314'4J^”;  b.  3OTI14";  dr.  9'4";  s.  30 
k.;  cpl.  128;  a.  4 4",  1 3”  aa,  12  21“  tt.;  cl.  Clemson) 

Percival  (DD-298)  was  launched  5 December  1918  by  the 
Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.;  spon- 
sored by  Miss  Eleanor  Wartebaugh;  and  commissioned  1 
March  1920,  Comdr.  R.  A.  Spruance,  who  led  the  5th  Fleet  in 
World  War  II,  in  command. 

With  trials  off  the  California  coast  completed,  Percival 
reported  for  duty  with  Squadron  4 Flotilla  5 of  the  Cruiser 
Destroyer  Force  Pacific  based  at  San  Diego.  On  12  September 
1923  she  became  flagship  of  Squadron  11  and  made  annual 
deployments  with  the  Pacific  Battle  Fleet  in  fleet  problems. 

Percival  was  decommissioned  26  April  1930  and  scrapped 
in  1931. 


(DD^52:  dp.  2,100;  1.  376'5";  b.  397";  dr.  13';  s.  37  k.; 
cpl.  300;  a.  5 5",  10  40mm.,  7 20mm.,  10  21"  tt.,  6 dcp.; 
cl.  Fletcher) 

The  second  Percival  (DD-452)  was  planned  as  an  experimen- 
tal destroyer  with  specifications  very  similar  to  those  of  the 
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Fletcher-c\a,ss  ships,  except  that  she  was  to  have  ultra-high 
pressure  boilers.  However,  the  Navy’s  contract  of  1 July  1940 
with  Federal  Shipbuilding  and  Drydock  Co.,  Kearny,  N.J., 
for  construction  of  Percival  was  cancelled  7 January  1946. 

Percy  Drayton 
(Sip:  t.  20) 

The  sloop  Percy  Drayton,  formerly  the  blockade  runner 
Hettiwan,  or  Etiwan,  captured  by  Ottawa  off  Charleston,  21 
January  1863,  was  purchased  by  the  Navy  at  the  New  York 
Prize  Court  for  .1331, 12  November  1863.  A.ssigned  to  the  South 
Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron  she  performed  tender  duties  at 
North  Edisto  until  May  1865.  Shifted  then  to  Port  Royal,  she 
was  sold  for  $370,  2 September  1865,  to  George  Crane. 

Perdido 

An  inlet  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  which  forms  part  of  the 
boundary  between  southeastern  Alabama  and  northwestern 
Florida. 

(CVE-47:  dp.  9,800;  1.  495'8";  b.  69'6";  ew.  111'6";  dr.  26'; 
s.  18  k.;  cpl.  890;  a.  2 5",  8 40mm.,  27  20mm.,  28  ac.;  cl. 

Prince  William;  T.  C3-S-A1) 

Perdido  (CVE-47)  was  laid  down  as  ACV-^7  under  Mari- 
time Commission  contract  by  Seattle-Tacoma  Shipbuilding 
Corp.,  Tacoma,  Wash.,  1 February  1943;  launched  16  June 
1943;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  H.M.  Bemis;  reclassified  as  CVE-47 
on  15  July  1943;  and  completed  at  the  Commercial  Iron  Works, 
Portland,  Ore. 

Assigned  to  the  United  Kingdom  under  lend  lease  23  June 
1943,  Perdido  was  taken  over  by  the  British  Navy  at  Portland 
31  January  1944.  During  the  remainder  of  World  War  II,  she 
served  the  Royal  Navy  as  HMS  Trouncer  and  took  part  in 
convoy  escort  and  ASW  patrol  operations.  The  escort  carrier 
returned  to  Norfolk,  Va.,  21  February  1946.  Perdido  was 
returned  to  the  U.S.  Navy  3 March  1946,  and  on  25  March 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  authorized  her  for  disposal.  Her 
name  was  struck  from  the  Naval  Register  12  April  1946.  She 
was  sold  to  William  B.  St.  John  and  delivered  to  her  pur- 
chaser 6 March  1947. 

Peregrine 

A swift  and  powerful  falcon. 

(AM-373:  dp.  890;  1.  221'1";  b.  32'2";  dr.  10'9";  s.  18  k.; 
cpl.  117;  a.  1 3",  2 40mm;  cl.  Auk) 

Peregrine  (AM-373)  was  laid  down  by  the  Savannah  Ma- 
chine and  Foundry  Co.,  Savannah,  Ga.,  24  October  1944; 
launched  17  February  1945;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Ethel  K. 
Adams;  and  commissioned  27  September  1945,  Comdr.  Carl 
R.  Cunningham,  Jr.  in  command. 

After  fitting  out  at  the  Charleston  Navy  Yard,  Charleston, 
and  shakedown  in  Chesapeake  Bay,  Peregrine  became  school 
ship  at  the  Naval  Mine  Warfare  School,  Yorktown. 

From  1945  to  1951  she  conducted  daily  minesweeping  opera- 
tions in  Yorktown,  Va.,  Charleston,  S.C.,  and  Norfolk,  Va., 
and  also  conducted  tests  on  anti-roll  gear,  and  other  tests  of 
an  experimental  nature. 

Peregrine  spent  most  of  the  years  from  1951  to  1955  operat- 
ing out  of  Norfolk  with  cruises  as  far  south  as  Balboa,  Canal 
Zone  and  as  far  north  as  Argentia,  Newfoundland.  On  7 
February  1955  she  became  MSF-373.  On  9 September  1955 
she  departed  Key  West,  Fla.,  for  Port  Lyautey,  North  Africa. 
She  operated  off  Casablanca  and  called  at  Gibraltar  before 
sailing  for  Bermuda  and  Key  West,  Fla.,  arriving  at  that  home- 
port  8 December. 

From  1955  to  1960  Peregrine  operated  out  of  Key  West, 
Fla.,  as  far  south  as  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba,  and  Cuidad 
Trujillo,  Dominican  Republic,  and  as  far  north  as  New  York 
City.  On  24  June  Peregrine  departed  for  special  operations 
near  St.  Johns  Harbor,  New  Brunswick,  Canada. 

Peregrine  departed  the  Key  West  area  again  31  July  1961 
enroute  to  Argentia,  Newfoundland,  returning  5 October. 
During  November  1962,  while  serving  under  ComServLant, 
Peregrine  escorted  Oxford  in  patrol  off  Havana,  Cuba,  during 
the  Cuban  crisis. 


During  1963  Peregrine  was  involved  in  a mapping  project 
from  Bermuda  to  Argentia,  Newfoundland  and  Halifax, 
Nova  Scotia,  during  which  time  she  did  not  see  her  homeport 
for  five  months.  On  25  February  1964  the  ship’s  designation 
was  changed  from  Experimental  Fleet  Mine  Sweeper  (EMSF- 
373)  to  general  auxiliary  (AG-176).  Her  new  designator  re- 
flected her  operational  task  of  full  time  testing  and  evaluating 
of  experimental  equipment  prior  to  incorporation  of  the  equip- 
ment into  other  ships  of  the  fleet.  In  February  1965  Peregrine 
departed  Key  West  for  a South  Atlantic  cruise  to  conduct  in- 
dependent project  operations.  After  a return  to  Key  West, 
Peregrine  entered  Rosyth,  Scotland,  20  May.  On  27  May 
Peregrine  gained  her  “Blue  Nose’’  as  she  crossed  the  Arctic 
Circle.  For  most  of  the  rest  of  the  year  Peregrine  participated 
in  classified  oceanographic  operations  in  the  Norwegian  Sea. 
She  visited  Bremerhaven,  Germany,  21-25  October,  returning 
to  Key  West  10  November. 

In  early  1966  Peregrine  participated  in  the  testing  of  an 
experimental  oceanographic  survey  method  in  Bermuda 
operating  areas.  In  late  1966  Peregrine  was  deployed  to  the 
North  Atlantic  on  special  operations,  operating  out  of  Argen- 
tia, Newfoundland. 

On  1 March  1967  Peregrine  got  underway  from  Key  West 
for  the  Panama  Canal  which  she  transited  5-6  March,  reach- 
ing her  new  homeport  of  San  Francisco  16  March.  She  de- 
parted San  Francisco  25  March,  reaching  Pearl  Harbor  1 
April.  She  departed  4 April  for  Yokosuka,  Japan,  where  she 
conducted  project  operations.  September  and  October  were 
spent  conducting  operations  out  of  Midway.  After  further 
operations  out  of  Hawaii,  the  ship  returned  to  San  Francisco 
28  November. 

Peregrine  decommissioned  31  January  1969.  She  was  struck 
from  the  Navy  List  1 February  1969. 


Perfecto 

A former  name  retained. 

(SP-86: 1.  60';  b.  10';  dr.  3';  s.  20  k.;  cpl.  9;  a.  1 mg.) 

Perfecto  (SP-86)  was  built  in  1917  by  Greenpoint  Basin 
and  Construction  Co.,  Greenpoint,  L.I.;  leased  by  the  Navy 
from  J.J.  Phelps,  Hackensack,  N.J.  22  June  1917;  and  placed 
in  service  25  June  1917. 

During  World  War  I,  Perfecto  operated  in  the  5th  Naval 
District,  headquartered  at  Norfolk.  She  patrolled  along  the 
Atlantic  coast  and  kept  watch  against  the  U-boat  threat. 
After  war-time  service  and  decommissioning,  the  motorboat 
was  returned  to  her  owner  18  February  1919. 


Peri 

A supernatural  being  in  Persian  folklore  descended  from 
fallen  angels;  a beautiful  and  graceful  girl  or  woman. 

(Ship:  t.  265) 

Peri,  a merchantman  purchased  by  the  Navy  at  Portland, 
Maine,  29  November  1861,  for  the  “Stone  Fleet,”  was  sunk  as 
an  obstruction  in  Moffit  Channel,  Charleston  Harbor,  S.C., 
25  January  1862. 

Peridot 

A semiprecious  stone,  sometimes  used  as  a gem,  which  is 
composed  of  yellowish-green  chrysolite,  a silicate  of  magne- 
sium and  iron. 

(PYc-18:  dp.  300  (f.);  1.  144'7'';  b.  22';  dr.  8';  s.  13  k.;  cpl. 

48;  a.  1 3”,  6 .50  cal.  mg.,  2 .30  cal.  mg.,  2 dct.) 

Peridot  (PYc-18)  was  built  as  yacht  Bymar  by  Defoe  Boat 
and  Motor  Works,  Bay  City,  Mich,  in  1938;  acquired  by  the 
Navy  from  Mr.  Byron  D.  Miller  of  Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  22 
December  1941;  renamed  Peridot  and  classified  PYc-18  on 
27  December  1941 ; converted  for  patrol  operations  by  Merrill- 
Stevens  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Miami,  Fla.,  between  6 January  and 
8 April  1942;  and  commissioned  11  April  1942,  Lt.  (jg)  H.C. 
Johnston  in  command. 

Following  shakedown  out  of  Mayport,  Fla.,  Peridot  de- 
parted Florida  29  June.  With  Paramount  (AMc-92),  she  es- 
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corted  three  YPs  to  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba;  thence,  she 
steamed  via  the  Panama  Canal  to  San  Diego,  arriving  5 Au- 
gust. After  repairs  and  training,  she  headed  for  duty  in  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  5 October.  She  reached  Pearl  Harbor  18 
October  and  later  that  month,  began  inter-island  patrol  runs 
under  the  command  of  the  Commander  14th  Naval  District. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  war.  Peridot  ranged  the  waters 
of  the  Hawaiian  Sea  Frontier  as  an  escort  and  patrol  ship. 
Following  the  Japanese  surrender,  the  coastal  patrol  yacht 
returned  to  San  Pedro,  Calif.,  in  October.  She  operated  in 
Southern  California  waters  until  she  decommissioned  at  Term- 
inal Island  3 January  1946.  Her  name  was  struck  from  the 
Naval  Register  21  January  1946.  She  was  turned  over  to  the 
Maritime  Commission  29  September  1946. 

Peril 

Danger  or  exposure  to  risk. 

(AM-272:  dp.  945  (f.);  1.  184 '6";  b.  33';  dr.  9'9";  s.  15  k.; 

cpl.  104;  a.  1 3",  2 40mm.,  6 20mm.,  2 dct.,  2 dcp.,  1 dcp. 
(hh.);  cl.  Admirable) 

Peril  (AM-272)  was  laid  down  1 February  1943  by  the  Gulf 
Shipbuilding  Co.,  Chickasaw,  Ala.;  launched  25  July  1943; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  Morris  Sorbet;  and  commissioned  20  April 
1944,  Lt.  Donald  W.  Phillips  in  command. 

Peril  departed  Boston,  Mass.,  5 February  1945,  for  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  where  she  underwent  overhaul  8 to  27  February. 
Upon  completion  of  overhaul  she  proceeded  via  the  Panama 
Canal;  San  Diego,  Cal. ; Seattle,  Wash. ; and  Kodiak,  Alaska,  to 
Cold  Bay,  Alaska,  where  she  moored  21  April  1945.  There  she 
received  for  mineweeper  training  forty  Soviet  seamen  and  four 
Soviet  officers  on  1 May  1945,  and  thirty-two  Soviet  seamen 
and  two  Soviet  officers  6 May  1945. 

Peril  decommissioned  21  May  1945  and  was  transferred  to 
the  U.S.S.R.  Navy.  She  was  subsequently  reported  destroyed 
or  lost  in  Soviet  service. 

Periwinkle 

An  evergreen  herb  of  the  dogbane  family. 

(ScTug:  dp.  383;  1.  140';  b.  28';  dph.  12';  dr.  10'6";  cpl.  16; 
a.  2 24-pdrs.) 

America,  a screw  tug  built  at  Philadelphia  in  1864, 
was  purchased  by  the  Navy  9 December  1864  from  John  W. 


Lynn;  renamed  Periwinkle;  and  commissioned  early  in  Janu- 
ary 1865,  Acting  Master  Henry  C.  Macy  in  command. 

The  two-masted,  schooner  rigged,  w'hite  oak  tug  joined  the 
Potomac  Flotilla  15  January  1865  as  a gunboat,  and  operated 
primarily  in  the  Rappahannock  River.  In  mid-March,  a fleet 
of  oyster  schooners  operating  in  the  area  was  threatened  by  a 
Confederate  enemy  force,  and  Periwinkle  with  Morse,  block- 
aded the  mouths  of  the  Rappahannock  and  Piankatank  rivers 
to  protect  them.  The  Flotilla  also  interrupted  contraband  busi- 
ness between  lower  Maryland  and  Virginia,  and  cleared  the 
rivers  of  mines,  and  fought  guerillas  ashore. 

After  the  Civil  War  ended.  Periwinkle  continued  to  serve 
with  the  flotilla  until  June  1865.  Next,  ordered  to  Norfolk, 
she  operated  out  of  the  Navy  Yard  there  until  placed  in 
ordinary  in  1867. 

Late  in  1870  she  was  selected  for  service  with  the  Hall 
Scientific  Expedition  to  the  Arctic,  and  was  sent  to  the  Wash- 
ington Navy  Yard  for  repairs.  Renamed  Polaris  early  in  1871, 
she  arrived  at  New  York  Navy  Yard  9 June  1871  to  complete 
loading  of  stores  and  provisions  for  the  expedition.  She  sailed 
from  the  New  York  Navy  Yard  in  July  1871,  Charles  F. 
Hall  in  command.  Aiming  for  the  North  Pole,  she  reached 
82°11'  N.  latitude,  then  the  furthest  point  north  reached  by  a 
vessel.  Polaris  was  caught  in  the  ice  on  the  homeward  voyage 
in  October  1872,  and  carried  for  some  distance  before  being 
crushed.  Her  crew  was  later  rescued. 


Perkins 

Commodore  George  Hamilton  Perkins  was  born  at  Hopkin- 
ton,  N.H.,  20  October  1835.  Appointed  midshipman  in  1851, 
he  served  the  Navy  to  1899.  He  fought  with  Farragut  at  Forts 
Jackson  and  Saint  Philip,  at  the  capture  of  Governor 
Moore  and  three  ships  of  the  Montgomery  Flotilla,  and  at  the 
surrender  of  New  Orleans  in  April  1862.  He  also  fought  at 
Port  Hudson  and  Whitehall’s  River  in  July  1862,  at  the  cap- 
tures of  Mary  Sorley  and  Tennessee,  the  Battle  of  Mobile  Bay, 
and  at  Forts  Powell,  Gaines,  and  Morgan  in  August  1864. 
Following  peacetime  naval  service,  he  died  at  Boston,  Mass., 
28  October  1899. 

I 

(DD-26:  dp.  893  (f.);  1.  293'10";  b.  26';  dr.  10';  s.  30  k.; 
cpl.  110;  a.  5 3",  6 18"  tt.;  cl.  Roe) 


USS  Perkins  (DD-26)  dressed  in  her  World  War  I camouflage. 
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Perkins  (DD-26)  was  laid  down  22  March  1909  by  Fore 
River  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Quincy,  Mass.;  launched  9 April 
1910;  and  commissioned  18  November  1910,  Lt.  Comdr. 
Pringle  in  command. 

After  almost  7 years  of  peacetime  service  with  active  and 
reserve  destroyer  squadrons,  Perkins  recommissioned  3 April 
1917,  Lt.  Frank  M.  Knox  in  command.  Assigned  to  the  second 
division  of  United  States  destroyer  forces  in  Europe,  a divi- 
sion which  included  Paulding,  Wilkes,  and  Ammen,  she 
operated  out  of  Queenstown,  Ireland,  from  June  intoNovember 
1917. 

During  this  duty,  she  rescued  survivors  of  Tarquah  7 
August,  and  escorted  S.S.  Bohemia  from  Saint  Nazaire  to 
Ireland  and  S.S.  New  York  from  Queenstown  to  Liverpool. 
In  November  1917  she  departed  Ireland  for  New  York,  N.Y. 

During  the  winter  of  1917-1918,  she  underwent  overhaul 
at  Charleston,  S.C.  From  March  to  December  1918  she  oper- 
ated out  of  Gravesend  Bay,  N.Y.  on  anti-submarine  patrol 
and  escort  duty.  She  sighted  German  submarine  U-lBl  off 
New  Jersey  2 June  1918.  On  convoy  duty  she  escorted  various 
ships,  including  President  Grant  and  President  Washington, 
between  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia  and  New  York. 

Entering  the  Reserve  Fleet  5 December  1919,  she  remained 
there  until  she  was  struck  from  the  Navy  List  8 March  1935, 
sold  28  June,  and  scrapped. 

II 

(DD-377:  dp.  2,300  (f.);  1.  341'3";  b.  34'8";  dr.  17';  s.  35  k.; 
cpl.  204;  a.  4 5",  12  21"  tt.,  2 dct. ; cl.  Mahan) 

The  second  Perkins  (DD-377)  was  laid  down  15  November 
1934  at  the  Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard,  Puget  Sound,  Wash.; 
launched  31  December  1935;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Larz  Ander- 
son; and  commissioned  18  September  1936,  Lt.  Comdr. 
Samuel  P.  Jenkins  in  command. 

Assigned  first  to  Destroyers,  Scouting  Force  then  to  De- 
stroyers, Battle  Force,  Perkins  was  homeported  at  San  Diego 
and  operated  in  the  eastern  Pacific  prior  to  World  War  II. 
At  Mare  Island  for  overhaul,  7 December  1941,  she  reported 
for  convoy  escort  duty  on  the  15th  and  on  the  17th  was  en- 
route  to  Pearl  Harbor.  By  15  January  1942  she  was  back  at 
Mare  Island  for  the  installation  of  new  radar  equipment  and 
on  the  25th  she  returned  to  Hawaii. 

On  2 February  she  departed  Pearl  Harbor  with  Chicago, 
for  the  southwest  Pacific.  On  the  14th  she  joined  Australian, 
New  Zealand  and  other  U.S.  ships  in  the  ANZAC  Squadron 
then  charged  with  protecting  the  eastern  approaches  to  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand.  Through  the  spring,  she  continued 
operations  with  that  squadron,  steaming  at  times  with  fast 


carrier  forces  as  they  plied  the  Coral  Sea  to  strike  at  enemy 
encroachments,  escorting  refueling  units  to  rendezvous  areas, 
and  screening  larger  ships  of  her  own  and  combines  forces  as 
they  blasted  enemy  positions  from  New  Guinea  to  the  Solo- 
mons. 

On  1-2  May,  the  squadron  joined  with  TF  11  and  TF  17, 
then  screened  the  carriers  of  those  forces  as  their  planes  struck 
at  Tulagi  to  open  the  Battle  of  the  Coral  Sea.  Detached  on  the 
7th,  the  squadron  steamed  to  the  Louisiade  Archipelago  to 
intercept  a Japanese  amphibious  attack  on  Port  Moresby  via 
the  Jomard  Passage.  That  afternoon  the  ships  were  attacked 
by  land  based  planes  and  in  driving  them  off  contributed  to 
the  diverting  of  the  Japanese  force,  thus  accomplishing  the 
mission  without  engaging  the  enemy  ships  and  setting  the 
stage  for  the  final  action  of  the  Battle  of  the  Coral  Sea — the 
carrier  battle  on  8 May. 

As  the  carrier  forces  fought  to  a draw,  the  ANZAC  squa- 
dron continued  to  patrol  to  the  southeast  of  Papua.  On  the 
10th  the  squadron  headed  for  Australia  and  for  almost  two 
months  Perkins  escorted  convoys  and  patrolled  off  harbor 
entrances  along  that  country’s  Coral  and  Tasman  Sea  coasts. 
On  11  July  she  sailed  for  Auckland,  thence  to  Noumea.  Con- 
voy escort  duty  between  Suva  and  New  Caledonia  followed 
and  in  mid-August  she  was  forced  back  to  New  Zealand  for 
propeller  repairs.  On  the  20th,  however,  she  sailed  for  Pearl 
Harbor  where  repairs  were  completed  and  additional  radar 
equipment  and  40mm.  guns  were  installed. 

In  mid-November  Perkins  headed  west  again,  arriving  at 
Espiritu  Santo  on  the  27th.  Three  days  later  she  departed 
Segond  Channel  in  R.Adm.  Wright’s  cruiser-destroyer  force 
to  intercept  and  destroy  enemy  forces  attempting  to  rein- 
force their  units  on  Guadalcanal.  At  2315,  5 radar  contacts 
were  made  and  a few  minutes  later  the  Battle  of  Tassafaronga 
was  engaged.  Perkins  loosed  8 torpedoes,  scoring  none,  then 
turned  her  guns  on  the  beach.  Undamaged  in  the  encounter 
she  turned  toward  Tulagi  to  assist  the  burning  Pensacola, 
while  Maurij  went  to  assist  New  Orleans.  Continuing  operations 
from  Tulagi,  she  bombarded  the  Guadalcanal  coast  and  served 
on  escort  assignments  until  January  1943.  A brief  availability 
at  Noumea  followed  and  by  the  13th  she  was  back  at  Tulagi 
for  further  escort  and  support  missions. 

At  the  end  of  April  Perkins  joined  TF  10  for  tactical  train- 
ing and  in  May  she  returned  to  Australia  to  join  the  forces 
gathering  for  the  thrust  up  the  New  Guinea  coast  to  gain  con- 
trol of  the  Huon  Peninsula.  Into  the  summer  the  base  at  Milne 
Bay  grew.  At  the  end  of  June,  Allied  amphibious  forces  moved 
into  Nassau  Bay,  just  south  of  Salamaua,  and  into  the  To- 
briands.  Infantry  units  pressed  toward  Salamaua — Australians 
from  Wau  in  the  foothills  of  the  Owen  Stanley  Range  and 
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Americans  from  Nassau  Bay.  PT  boats  punched  at  the 
enemy’s  Finschhafen — Lae  supply  line  and  A.A.F.  and 
R.A.A.F.  planes  bombed  and  strafed  Japanese  installations 
as  far  as  Wewak  and  Madang. 

On  21  August  Perkins,  flagship  of  DesRon  5,  led  Smith, 
Conyngham,  and  Mahan  out  of  Milne  Bay  to  make  a sweep  of 
Huon  Gulf  then  bombard  Finschhafen.  On  the  night  of 
22-23  August  they  accomplished  their  mission  and  brought 
naval  gunfire  back  to  the  New  Guinea  campaign  after  its 
absence  through  18  months  of  ground  fighting. 

On  4 September  Perkins  bombarded  the  coast  between  the 
Bulu  and  Buso  rivers,  then  covered  Alhed  soldiers  as  they 
streamed  ashore  at  Red  Beach  and  headed  toward  Lae. 
On  the  8th,  she  trained  her  guns  on  the  isolated  garrison 
at  Lae  and  on  the  15th  the  last  remnants  of  that  garrison 
pulled  out.  Salamaua,  dependent  on  Lae,  had  already  fallen 
and  on  the  16th  Allied  forces  marched  into  Lae. 

Finschhafen  fell  2 October,  the  scouring  of  the  river  valleys 
commenced,  and  the  increase  in  Allied  traffic  in  Huon  Gulf, 
together  with  the  presence  of  Japanese  submarines,  brought 
Perkins  back  to  escort  duty.  Reinforcements  were  escorted  to 
Langemak  Bay  and  to  Scarlet  Beach  east  of  Satelberg.  In 
November  escort  duties  continued.  Then,  on  the  28th,  she 
departed  Milne  Bay  for  Buna,  steaming  independently.  Shortly 
before  0200  on  the  29th  a dark  image  emerged  from  the 
blackness  and  a few  minutes  later  the  Australian  troopship 
Duntroon  rammed  her  on  the  portside,  amidships.  Splitting  in 
two,  Perkins  went  down  and  took  four  of  her  crew  with  her  to 
a watery  grave  approximately  2 miles  off  Ipoteto  island. 

Perkins  earned  4 battle  stars  during  World  War  II. 

Ill 

(DD-877:  dp.  3,479  (f.);  1.  390'6";  b.  40'10";  dr.  18'6";  s. 

35  k.;  cpl.  345;  a.  6 5",  12  40mm.,  5 21"  tt.,  6 dcp.,  2 dct.; 
cl.  Gearing) 

The  third  Perkins  (DD-877)  was  laid  down  19  June  1944 
by  the  Consolidated  Steel  Corp.,  Ltd.,  Orange,  Tex.;  launched 
7 December  1944;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Larz  Anderson;  and  com- 
missioned 5 April  1945,  Comdr.  T.M.  Fleck  in  command. 

Following  shakedown  off  Cuba,  Perkins  entered  the  Norfolk 
Navy  Yard  for  conversion  to  a radar  picket  destroyer.  In 
July  1945  she  underwent  refresher  training,  rendezvoused  with 
Boxer  on  the  20th,  and  headed  for  the  Pacific.  At  Pearl  Harbor 
she  joined  DesDiv  52  and  on  19  August  sailed  for  the  Far  East. 
She  entered  Tokyo  Bay  the  day  of  the  formal  Japanese  sur- 
render, 2 September,  and  on  the  3rd  joined  TF  38.  Operations 
in  the  Marshalls,  Marianas,  and  off  Japan  followed  and  in 
April  1946  she  returned  to  Pearl  Harbor.  On  the  28th  she 
arrived  at  San  Diego  whence  she  operated  for  the  next  year. 


In  May  1947,  she  returned  to  the  Far  East  for  three  months  on 
the  China  station,  two  weeks  of  which  were  spent  off  Chin- 
wangtao,  on  the  Gulf  of  Po  Hai,  observing  Communist  Chinese 
forces. 

Perkins  returned  to  California  in  October  and  in  January 
1948  sailed  to  the  Marshalls  for  the  atomic  test  series  opera- 
tion “Sandstone”.  Overhaul  followed  her  return  to  San  Diego 
in  June  and  on  4 January  1949  she  departed  the  west  coast  for 
another  tour  off  the  China  coast.  Arriving  at  Tsingtao  7 
February,  she  was  redesignated  DDR-877  on  the  18th. 
Scheduled  exercises  soon  began,  but,  in  addition,  she  was  called 
on  to  lift  foreign  residents  of  Tsingtao  to  Hong  Kong  as  Com- 
munist forces  took  over  the  former  city  in  May.  In  June  she 
battled  her  first  typhoon,  and  after  visiting  Singapore  in  Au- 
gust, she  returned  to  San  Diego. 

Engaged  in  training  exercises  off  the  west  coast  and  yard 
overhaul  for  the  next  year,  Perkins,  reassigned  to  DesDiv  11, 
sailed  west  again  in  mid- August  1950.  She  served  on  SAR 
station  in  the  central  Pacific,  returned  to  the  west  coast  in 
October,  and  on  2 February  1951  got  underway  for  the 
embattled  coast  of  Korea.  Between  March  and  September  she 
performed  screening  and  plane  guard  duties  for  the  carriers  of 
TF  77  and  carried  out  gunfire  support  and  shore  bombardment 
missions  with  TF  95.  On  25  September  Perkins  arrived  at 
Yokosuka  from  the  bombline  and  the  next  day  continued  on 
toward  the  United  States.  In  June  1952  she  returned  to  Korea. 
She  spent  July  entirely  on  the  bombline,  shifted  briefly  to  TF 
77,  then  steamed  south  for  duty  on  the  Taiwan  Patrol.  By  8 
September  she  was  back  on  the  bombline.  On  15  October, 
while  covering  minesweeping  operations  preparatory  to  an 
amphibious  feint  against  Kojo,  35  miles  north  of  the  battle- 
front,  one  of  her  crew  was  killed  and  17  were  wounded  by  2 
near  misses  from  Communist  shore  batteries.  Only  slightly 
damaged,  she  continued  her  combat  activities  and  for  the 
remainder  of  her  tour  alternated  gunfire  support  operations 
with  carrier  escort  duties. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  Perkins  returned  to  the  United  States. 
In  July  1953  she  completed  a six  month  overhaul  and  in  Au- 
gust she  returned  to  the  Far  East.  There  six  months  she 
patrolled  off  the  Korean  Truce  line  and  Taiwan  Strait  and 
participated  in  exercises  from  Japan  to  the  Philippines.  After 
that  deployment  Perkins  continued  to  rotate  between  duty 
with  the  7th  Fleet  in  the  western  Pacific  and  operations  with 
the  1st  Fleet  off  the  west  coast.  In  July  1956  she  contributed 
to  the  information  gathering  effort  of  the  IGY  by  “chasing” 
weather  balloons  and  in  September  1959  helped  TF  77  fore- 
stall overt  hostilities  during  the  Laotian  crisis.  In  March  1962 
she  entered  the  Long  Beach  Naval  Shipyard  for  Fleet  Re- 
habilitation and  Modernization.  Redesignated  DD-877,  30 
September,  she  emerged  from  the  Mark  II  overhaul  and  con- 
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version  in  December  with  a new  superstructure  configured  for 
DASH. 

The  “new”  destroyer  spent  the  next  ten  months  exercising 
off  the  west  coast  and  in  mid-October  1963  resumed  annual 
deployments  to  WestPac,  her  first  mission  to  conduct  opera- 
tions with  the  carrier  Hancock  in  the  South  China  Sea.  Con- 
tinuing to  alternate  7th  Fleet  and  1st  Fleet  duty  tours  into 
1970,  each  of  Perkins's  WestPac  deployments  have  returned 
her  to  the  South  China  Sea  where,  off  the  coast  of  Viet  Nam, 
she  has  performed  screening  and  plane  guard  duties  for  TF  77, 
provided  gunfire  support  to  Allied  ground  forces,  and  inter- 
cepted North  Vietnamese  logistics  craft  navigating  along 
the  indented  coastline  to  supply  areas  in  South  Viet  Nam. 

Perkins  (DDR-877)  earned  three  battle  stars  during  the 
Korean  Conflict. 

Permit 

A food  fish,  often  called  “round  pompano,”  found  in  waters 
from  North  Carolina  to  Brazil. 

I 

(SS-178:  dp.  1,330  (surf.),  1,977  (Subm.);  1.  3007";  b.  25'1"; 
dr.  15'3";  s.  19  k.  (surf.),  9 k.  (subm.);  cpl.  50;  a.  1 3",  6 21" 
tt.;  cl.  Plunger) 

The  first  Permit  (SS-178)  was  laid  down  6 June  1935  by  the 
Electric  Boat  Co.,  Groton,  Conn.;  launched  5 October  1936; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  Harold  G.  Bowen;  and  commissioned  17 
March  1937,  Lt.  Charles  O.  Humphreys  in  command. 

Following  shakedown.  Permit  operated  out  of  Portsmouth, 
N.  H.,  until  29  November  1937,  when  she  got  underway  for 
the  Pacific.  Transiting  the  Panama  Canal,  10  December,  she 
continued  up  the  West  Coast,  and  arrived  at  San  Diego  the 
18th  to  join  SubRon  6.  For  the  next  22  months  she  cruised 
the  Eastern  Pacific,  ranging  from  southern  California  to  the 
Aleutian  and  Hawaiian  Islands.  In  October  1939  she  got  under- 
way for  the  Philippines  to  join  the  Asiatic  Fleet. 

Permit’s  first  patrols  were  conducted  in  Philippine  waters 
during  1940  and  1941.  The  2-year  period  of  peace  time  activity 
gave  the  submarine’s  crew  valuable  training  for  later  war 
activity.  The  ship  conducted  her  first  war  patrol  off  the  west 
coast  of  Luzon  from  11-20  December  1941.  From  22-27 
December  she  made  a second  patrol  in  the  area.  Permit  em- 
barked members  of  Admiral  Hart’s  staff  at  Mariveles  Harbor 
on  the  28th,  and  evacuated  them  to  the  Netherlands’  Sub- 
marine Base,  Soerabaja,  Java,  arriving  6 February  1942. 
Enroute,  she  completed  a 3rd  war  patrol,  scouting  in  waters  of 
the  southern  Philippines. 

The  submarine  departed  Soerabaja  for  her  4th  war  patrol 
22  February,  as  the  Japanese  began  to  close  on  Java.  On  the 
19th,  Swordfish  (SS-193)  got  through  to  Corregidor,  which  was 
still  holding  out  against  the  Japanese.  It  was  now  Permit’s 
turn  to  penetrate  the  blockade  to  the  “Rock.”  She  rendez- 
voued  off  Corregidor  with  carrier  Ranger  (CV-4)  the  night  of 
15-16  March,  took  on  board  40  officers  and  enlisted  men,  and 
landed  her  ammunition  on  the  shore.  She  headed  for  repairs 
at  her  new  base,  Fremantle,  Australia,  after  minor  damage 
suffered  while  eluding  3 enemy  destroyers  the  18th. 

Permit  departed  Fremantle  5 May,  and  until  11  June  was 
engaged  in  her  5th  war  patrol  off  Makassar,  Celebes  Is- 
land and  in  the  enemy  shipping  route  stretching  towards 
Balikpapan,  Borneo.  The  submarine  made  her  6th  war  pa- 
trol enroute  to  Pearl  Harbor  12  July — 30  August,  and  shortly 
departed  for  the  U.S.,  entering  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard  9 
September. 

She  conducted  her  7th  war  patrol  off  the  coast  of  Honshu, 
Japan,  from  5 February  1943  to  16  March.  Towards  sunset  on 
8 March,  she  attacked  a 9-ship  convoy  guarded  by  2 escorts. 
Two  hits  sent  2,742-ton  cargo  ship  Hisashima  Maru  to  the 
bottom.  Permit  departed  Midway  6 April  for  her  8th  war 
patrol  in  the  traffic  lanes  leading  from  the  Marianas  to  Truk 
Atoll,  Caroline  Is.,  and  after  several  encounters  returned  to 
Pearl  Harbor  25  May.  On  20  July  she  joined  submarines 
Lapon  (SS-260)  and  Plunger  (SS-179)  at  Midway  for  the 
first  wartime  penetration  into  the  Sea  of  Japan  to  attack 
shipping  carrying  raw  materials  to  the  Japanese  war  plants 
from  Manchuria  and  Korea.  On  7 July  Permit  fired  2 torpedoes 
which  sank  787-ton  cargo  ship  Banshu  Maru  No.  S3.  Just 


after  midnight  she  spotted  a 2-ship  convoy  headed  for  the 
Korean  coast-line,  and  with  a salvo  of  2 torpedoes  sank  2,212- 
ton  cargo  ship  Showa  Maru  in  5 minutes. 

After  this  highly  successful  patrol.  Permit  made  her  way  via 
Dutch  Harbor,  Alaska,  to  Pearl  Harbor,  arriving  the  27th. 
On  23  August  she  departed  for  photographic  reconnaissance 
of  several  atolls  in  the  Marshall  Is.  While  off  Kwajalein,  she 
evaded  aerial  bombs  on  3 September  and  depth  charges  on 
the  9th.  She  made  attacks  on  enemy  vessels,  damaging  several, 
before  ending  the  patrol  at  Pearl  Harbor  the  24th.  Her  next 
war  patrol  was  in  the  Carolines  Is.  from  early  January  1944 
until  mid-March.  Her  12th  war  patrol  was  in  the  same  region, 
on  lifeguard  station  in  support  of  the  air  strikes  on  Truk  Atoll. 
She  remained  on  station  from  7 May  until  1 June.  Permit 
commenced  her  13th  war  patrol  with  her  departure  from 
Majuro  Atoll  30  June,  and  ended  it  with  her  arrival  at  Bris- 
bane, Australia,  13  August.  On  21  September  she  departed  to 
relieve  submarine  Tarpon  (SS-175)  on  lifeguard  duty  off 
Truk,  and  on  11  November  ended  her  14th  and  last  war  patrol 
at  Pearl  Harbor. 

After  refit,  she  sailed  for  the  United  States  29  January  1945, 
and  entered  the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard  23  February.  In 
mid-May  she  sailed  to  the  Submarine  Base,  New  London, 
Conn.,  to  serve  as  a schoolship  until  30  October,  when  she  en- 
tered Boston  Naval  Shipyard  for  inactivation. 

Permit  decommissioned  15  November  1945.  Her  name  was 
struck  from  the  Naval  Vessel  Register  26  July  1956;  the  sub- 
marine’s hulk  was  sold  for  scrap  to  A.  G.  Schoonmaker,  Inc., 
New  York  City,  on  28  June  1958. 

For  her  service  during  World  War  II,  Permit  received  10 
battle  stars. 

II 

(SSN-594;  dp.  3,700  (surf.),  4,300  (subm.);  1.  278'5";  b. 

31'7";  dr.  25'2";  s.  20-|-  k.  (surf,  and  subm.);  cpl.  105; 
a.  4 21"  tt.,  SUBROC;  cl.  Thresher) 

The  second  Permit  (SSN-594)  was  laid  down  by  the  Mare 
Island  Naval  Shipyard  in  May  1959;  launched  1 July  1961; 
sponsored  W Mrs.  John  A.  McCone;  and  commissioned  29 
May  1962,  Comdr.  Richard  H.  Blount  in  command. 

She  spent  5 weeks  of  trials  in  the  Puget  Sound  area,  and 
then  3 weeks  at  Mare  Island  for  checkout  of  the  SUBROC 
missile  system.  During  late  summer  and  early  fall.  Permit  un- 
derwent shakedown  in  the  San  Diego  area.  After  final  accep- 
tance trials  in  January  1963,  she  participated  in  a thorough 
evaluation  of  the  SUBROC  missile,  and  on  28  March,  became 
the  first  submarine  to  successfully  fire  one.  During  1964  and 
1965  Permit  engaged  in  more  testing  and  training  of  an  ad- 
vanced nature. 

Permit  underwent  an  overhaul  at  Mare  Island  during  the 
winter  of  1966.  From  May  to  July  she  deployed  to  WestPac,  and 
after  a short  stop  at  Pearl  Harbor,  returned  to  San  Diego  13 
August.  She  spent  the  remainder  of  the  year  operating  in  local 
waters. 

The  submarine  underwent  overhaul  at  Mare  Island  in  1967. 
During  this  period,  her  homeport  was  changed  to  Vallejo. 
By  late  November  Permit  was  ready  for  trials  in  Puget  Sound, 
Wash.,  and  a return  to  San  Diego  12  December.  She  operated 
off  San  Diego  until  22  April,  when  she  departed  for  Special 
Operations  in  the  Pacific,  which  lasted  until  26  June.  From  24 
July  to  1 October  she  was  engaged  in  another  special  assign- 
ment. Permit  then  resumed  local  operations  off  San  Diego, 
and  into  1970  is  still  actively  engaged  with  the  Pacific  Fleet. 

Perry 

Commodore  Oliver  Hazard  Perry,  born  at  Rocky  Point, 
South  Kingston,  R.I.,  20  August  1785,  was  appointed  Mid- 
shipman 7 April  1799  and  served  in  revenue  cutter  General 
Green  during  the  Naval  War  with  France.  He  fought  in  fri- 
gates Adams  and  Constellation  during  the  Barbary  Wars. 
In  the  War  of  1812,  Perry  constructed  and  commanded  a fleet 
of  American  warships  on  Lake  Erie.  When  his  flagship  Law- 
rence was  shattered  and  sinking  in  the  Battle  of  Lake  Erie, 
Perry  fired  her  last  effective  gun,  took  his  battle  flag,  and  rowed 
across  shot-splashed  waters  to  Niagara  where  he  fought  on  to 
victory,  and  reported,  “We  have  met  the  enemy  and  they  are 
ours.  . .”  The  victory  gave  the  United  States  control  of  Lake 
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Erie  and  enabled  Perry  and  General  Harrison  to  take  a large 
part  of  Canadian  territory  which  helped  American  Com- 
missioners at  Ghent  to  negotiate  a treaty  favorable  to  the 
United  States.  When  peace  was  restored,  Perry  commanded 
frigate  Java  in  the  Mediterranean.  In  May  1819  he  went  to 
Venezuela  to  seek  help  in  protecting  American  ships  off  the 
northern  coast  of  South  America,  waters  then  plagued  by 
pirates.  After  sailing  to  the  Spanish  Main  in  John  Adams, 
he  ascended  the  Orinoco  River  in  Nonsuch.  At  Angostura, 
Perry  succeeded  in  negotiating  a favorable  treaty,  but  con- 
tracted fever  and  died  23  August  1819. 

I 

(Brig:  t.  280;  Ibp.  105';  b.  25'6";  dph.  12'3";  dr.  13'2";  cpl 
67;  a.  2 32-pdrs.,  6 32-pdr.  car.) 

The  first  Perry  was  launched  in  May  1843  by  the  Norfolk 
Navy  Yard;  and  commissioned  13  October  1843,  Comdr. 
Samuel  F.  Du  Pont  in  command. 

The  new  brig  departed  Norfolk  3 December  1843,  called  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  proceeded  via  Capetown  and  tbe  Straits 
of  Sunda  to  Macao,  arriving  27  August  1844.  There  she  em- 
barked Caleb  Cushing,  the  first  American  Commissioner  to 
China,  and  sailed  via  Hong  Kong  for  the  coast  of  Mexico, 
arriving  Mazatlan  4 November.  Four  days  later  she  debarked 
Cushing  at  San  Bias  for  an  overland  journey  to  Vera  Cruz  to 
catch  a ship  home. 

Perry  then  sailed  via  Honolulu  for  the  Society  Islands  and 
the  Marquesas  where  she  helped  win  respect  and  fair  dealing 
for  American  whalers.  She  departed  Tahiti  16  April  1845; 
visited  Valparaiso,  Chile;  sailed  “round  the  Horn’’,  reached 
Norfolk  17  September;  and  decommissioned  on  the  25th. 

Perry  recommissioned  16  May  1846,  three  days  after  war 
was  declared  on  Mexico,  and  four  days  later  sailed  for  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  to  blockade  Mexican  ports.  However,  between 
Cuba  and  the  coast  of  Florida,  she  was  dismasted  in  a hurri- 
cane and  returned  to  Philadelphia  for  repairs  4 December 
1846. 

Perry  got  under  way  from  Philadelphia  16  May  1847  to 
join  the  Brazil  Squadron  protecting  American  interests  be- 
tween Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Buenos  Aires.  Informed  that  sus- 
pected slavers  were  bound  for  the  coast  of  Africa  under  false 
papers,  she  seized  American  bark  Ann  D.  Richardson  off 
Rio  de  Janeiro  16  December.  Two  days  later,  she  took  Ameri- 
can brig  Independence.  Investigation  proved  that  both  ships 
had  been  engaged  in  the  slave  trade  and  were  sent  to  New  York 
under  prize  crews.  Perry  returned  from  the  Brazil  Squadron 
to  Norfolk  10  July  1849  and  decommissioned  there  four  days 
later. 

Perry  recommissioned  17  November  1849  and  sailed  for  the 
west  coast  of  Africa  to  help  suppress  the  slave  trade.  But 
for  a period  in  ordinary  in  New  York,  26  December  1851  to 
27  April  1852,  the  brig  continued  this  duty  until  returning  to 
Norfolk  14  July  1854  and  decommissioning  on  the  20th. 

With  the  exception  of  a month  in  commission,  20  March  to 
27  April  1855,  Perry  remained  in  ordinary  at  Norfolk  until 
recommissioning  21  January  1858.  She  departed  Hampton 
Roads  15  February  to  serve  in  the  expedition,  commanded  by 
Flag  Officer  William  B.  Shubrick,  protesting  an  unprovoked 
attack  on  Waterwitch  1 February  1855.  The  task  force  arrived 
at  Asuncion,  Paraguay  29  January  1859  and  quickly  won  James 
B.  Bowlin,  the  American  Special  Commissioner,  a respectful 
hearing.  Sea  power  here  achieved  what  four  years  of  diplomacy 
had  failed  to  obtain : an  apology,  an  indemnity  for  the  family 
of  an  American  sailor  killed  in  the  fight,  and  a commercial 
treaty  advantageous  to  the  United  States.  The  brig  returned 
to  New  York  5 June  1860  and  decommissioned  ten  days 
later. 

Perry  remained  inactive  until  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
War,  recommissioning  23  April.  She  headed  south  the  same 
day  escorting  three  transports  carrying  some  3,000  troops  to 
Annapolis  where  they  landed  on  the  25th  to  reinforce  the  7th 
Infantry  Regiment  then  moving  South  to  reinforce  the  Na- 
tion’s threatened  capital.  She  then  returned  to  New  York  to 
prepare  for  duty  as  a blockader  and  steamed  into  Hampton 
Roads  18  May  to  join  the  newly  established  Atlantic  Blockad- 
ing Squadron.  A week  later  she  stood  out  from  Fort  Monroe 
and  headed  south  for  Fernandina,  Fla.  On  the  last  day  of 
May,  she  captured  Confederate  blockade  runner  Hannah  M. 


Johnson  about  15  miles  southeast  of  Cape  Lookout,  N.C. 
The  brig  took  Confederate  private.er  Savannah  3 June,  and 
subsequently  turned  two  British  ships  away  from  the  Southern 
coast  before  reaching  her  blockade  station  off  the  mouth  of 
the  St.  Mary’s  river  on  the  11th. 

With  water  running  low  and  needing  repairs.  Perry  sailed 
north  8 July,  reaching  Washington  the  21st,  eve  of  the  Union 
defeat  in  the  first  Battle  of  Bull  Run.  When  word  of  the  dis- 
aster reached  the  Washington  Navy  Yard,  the  brig  moved  in- 
to the  Potomac  where  her  guns  could  command  the  ap- 
proaches to  Alexandria  against  a possible  Confederate  ad- 
vance against  the  Federal  capital.  A score  of  sailors  from 
Perry  landed  to  help  man  the  batteries  at  Fort  Ellsworth.  She 
continued  to  serve  in  the  Potomac  Flotilla  for  the  rest  of  the 
year  and  captured  sloops  Blooming  Youth  and  Ellen  Jane. 

Late  in  December,  Perry  sailed  for  Aspinwall,  Colombia, 
where  she  arrived  14  May  1862.  The  brig  headed  home  13 
November,  and  decommissioned  at  New  York  3 January  1863 
for  repairs. 

Perry  recommissioned  28  February  and  a month  later  took 
station  off  New  Inlet,  N.C.  On  31  March  she  captured  schooner 
Sue,  and  on  1 May  she  took  schooner  Alma  attempting  to  slip 
into  Beaufort  laden  with  salt  and  herring  from  Bermuda.  She 
sailed  North  13  August. 

Following  repairs  at  Boston,  the  brig  joined  the  South 
Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron  at  Port  Royal,  S.  C.  15  Novem- 
ber. After  serving  off  Murrell’s  Inlet,  N.C.  until  15  December 
and  off  Charleston  during  the  siege,  she  sailed  28  January  1864 
to  blockade  station  off  Fernandina,  Fla.,  where  she  remained 
until  the  end  of  the  Civil  War.  Perry  decommissioned  at 
Philadelphia  29  April  and  was  sold  at  public  auction  there  10 
August  1865. 

II 

(DD-11:  dp.  480  (n.);  1.  250'6“;  b.  23'8";  dr.  7'3";  s.  29  k.; 
cpl.  73;  a.  2 3",  5 6-pdrs.,  2 18"  tt. ; cl.  Bainbridge) 

The  second  Perry  (DD-11)  was  laid  down  19  April  1899  by 
Union  Iron  Works,  San  Francisco;  launched  27  October  1900; 
sponsored  by  Miss  Maude  O’Connor;  and  commissioned  4 
September  1902,  Lt.  Theodore  C.  Fenton  in  command. 

Perry  was  assigned  to  the  Pacific  Torpedo  Flotilla  and  based 
at  Mare  Island  until  the  United  States  entered  World  War  I. 
Her  operations  took  her  as  far  north  as  Alaska  and  south  along 
the  coast  of  Mexico;  and  in  the  fall  of  1908,  combined  fleet 
maneuvers  took  her  to  Hawaii. 

Perhaps  the  highlight  of  the  torpedo  boat  destroyer’s 
career  came  during  the  earthquake  which  struck  San  Francisco 
18  April  1906  and  the  resulting  fire  which  devastated  the  city. 
For  four  sleepless  days  after  they  were  awakened  by  severe 
rolling  and  pitching  of  their  ship  before  dawn  on  18  April, 
the  indefatigable  crew  labored  to  save  the  western  metropolis 
by  fighting  fires;  patrolling  districts  where  stores,  warehouses, 
and  homes  were  threatened  by  looters;  and  providing  medical 
aid  to  countless  injured  men,  women,  and  children. 

When  the  United  States  entered  World  War  I,  Perry  pa- 
trolled off  the  California  Coast  until  steaming  to  Panama 
where,  beginning  28  July  1917,  she  guarded  the  entrance  to  the 
vital  canal.  On  30  May  1918,  she  sailed  for  Key  West  for  pa- 
trol duty  in  the  Florida  Keys.  After  the  Armistice,  she  got 
under  way  for  the  Delaware  Bay,  29  January  1919,  and  re- 
mained at  the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard  until  decommissioning 
2 July.  Perry’s  name  was  struck  from  the  Navy  List  15  Sep- 
tember 1919,  and  she  was  sold  for  scrapping  5 January  1920. 

III 

(DD-340:  dp.  1,190;  1.  314'  5";  b.  30'  8";  dr.  13'  6";  s.  36  k.; 
cpl.  133;  a.  4 4",  1 3",  12  21"  tt.;  cl.  Clemson) 

The  third  Perry  (DD-340)  was  laid  down  15  September  1920 
at  the  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard,  Vallejo,  Calif.;  launched  29 
October  1921;  sponsored  by  Miss  Anne  R.  Scudder;  and  com- 
missioned 7 August  1922,  Lt.  Richard  H.  Booth  in  command. 

Perry  operated  out  of  San  Diego  until  17  January  1923. 
Then  decommissioned,  she  remained  in  reserve  until  recom- 
missioned 1 April  1930.  Operations  off  California  were  followed 
in  late  summer  by  a cruise  to  Alaska  with  members  of  the  US 
Senate  embarked  for  an  inspection  trip.  Squadron,  fleet  and 
joint  Army — Navy — Coast  Guard  exercises  in  the  eastern 
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USS  Perry  (DD-340),  Key  West,  Fla.,  4 July  1934. 


Pacific,  the  Caribbean  and  the  western  Atlantic  filled  her 
schedule  for  the  next  decade. 

On  2 April  1940,  Perry  departed  San  Diego  for  her  new  home- 
port,  Pearl  Harbor.  For  the  next  five  months  she  patrolled  in 
Hawaiian  waters,  then  in  October,  entered  the  naval  ship- 
yard at  Pearl  Harbor  for  conversion  to  a high  speed  mine- 
sweeper. Redesignated  DMS-17,  effective  19  November  1940, 
she  joined  MinRon  2 at  Pearl  Harbor  in  January  1941.  In 
late  spring,  she  sailed  back  to  San  Diego,  whence,  on  1 July, 
she  departed  to  escort  Arizona  to  Pearl  Harbor. 

On  7 December  1941,  Perry  was  moored  at  Pearl  Harbor. 
Promptly  after  the  Japanese  attack  she  got  underway  and, 
having  already  splashed  one  of  the  attackers,  took  up  patrol 
and  sweeping  duties  in  the  approaches  to  the  harbor  entrance. 
She  continued  offshore  patrols  until  31  May  1942,  then  sailed 
east  to  California.  Alterations  at  Mare  Island  followed  and  on 
31  July,  she  departed,  as  convoy  escort,  for  Pearl  Harbor. 
From  Hawaii,  she  steamed  to  Kodiak  to  assist  in  the  Aleutian 
campaign.  For  the  next  year,  until  after  the  retaking  of  Kiska, 
15  August  1943,  Perry  performed  minesweeping  and  rescue 
missions  and  escorted  troop  and  supply  convoys  in  the  foggy 
waters  of  the  north  Pacific. 

On  8 September,  Perry  departed  Adak  and  sailed  south. 
Stopping  first  in  Hawaii,  she  continued  on  to  San  Francisco 
for  repairs.  Back  at  Pearl  Harbor  27  November,  she  joined 
the  5th  Fleet,  then  staging  for  the  Marshall  Islands  campaign. 
On  31  January  1944,  she  arrived  off  Kwajalein  and  took  up 
antisubmarine  station  in  the  transport  area.  She  departed  that 
atoll  five  days  later,  escorted  troopships  to  Noumea,  con- 
ducted sweeping  operations  in  the  Solomons,  and  then,  on  3 
April,  sailed  with  MinRon  2 for  New  Guinea.  Three  days 
later,  she  joined  the  7th  Fleet  at  Milne  Bay.  In  mid-month 
she  got  underway,  with  TG  77.3  and,  acting  as  ocean  escort 
and  anti-submarine  screen,  arrived  with  that  group  off  Aitape 
on  the  22nd.  Prior  to  the  assault  there,  she  swept  between 
Tamara  and  Alii  Islands,  then  took  up  antisubmarine  patrol 
and  shore  bombardment  duties. 

Perry  remained  in  New  Guinea  waters  until  6 May,  when 
she  steamed  east  to  rejoin  the  5th  Fleet  in  the  Solomons  and 
prepare  for  the  invasion  of  the  Marianas.  Assigned  to  TG 
51.17,  Perry  arrived  off  Saipan  and  commenced  sweeping 
operations  13  June — under  cover  from  the  battleships  of  TF 
58.  Completing  sweeping  operations  the  following  day,  she 
resumed  screening  duties  in  the  forward  area,  maintaining  her 
protective  posture  over  the  transports  off  the  assault  beaches 
through  the  landings  and  the  Battle  of  the  Philippine  Sea. 
On  26  June,  she  departed  Saipan  for  Eniwetok,  whence  she 
sailed,  with  TG  53.1,  for  Guam.  Between  the  14th  and  the 
20th  she  screened  vessels  delivering  the  preinvasion  bombard- 
ment; then,  as  troops  were  landed  on  the  21st,  joined  the 
screen  of  the  fire  support  units. 

Prior  to  departing  the  Marianas,  five  days  later.  Perry 


participated  in  the  shelling  of  Rota,  then  returned  to  Guam, 
whence  she  sailed,  the  same  day,  for  Eniwetok  in  the  trans- 
port screen.  Further  exercises  in  the  Solomons  preceded  her 
next,  and  last,  assignment,  the  Palau  invasion. 

On  6 September  MinRon  2 sortied  from  Florida  Island.  On 
the  12th  they  reached  their  objective  and  the  units  commenced 
sweeping  operations  off  Pelelieu  Island.  At  0811,  a mine  ex- 
plosion destroyed  Perry’s  port  sweep  gear.  By  1028  she  had 
replaced  the  gear  and  was  back  in  formation  to  continue  opera- 
tions until  early  afternoon.  That  night  she  carried  out  anti- 
submarine patrols  and  early  the  next  morning,  13  September, 
resumed  her  sweeping  mission.  At  1418,  off  Anguar,  a violent 
underwater  explosion,  starboard  side  amidships,  shook  the 
ship.  All  steam  to  her  main  engines  was  lost  and  the  forward 
fireroom  was  demolished  and  flooded.  Steam  and  oil  sprayed 
in  all  directions  and  the  ship  took  on  a 30°  list  to  port.  The 
list  increased  and,  at  1420,  the  commanding  officer  ordered 
“abandon  ship”.  With  the  aid  of  Preble  (DD-345)  final  at- 
tempts to  save  the  vessel  were  made,  but,  at  1515,  all  remain- 
ing personnel  were  ordered  off.  At  1605,  Perry  capsized.  She 
broke  in  two  at  the  point  of  damage  and,  at  1607,  sank  in  40 
fathoms  of  water. 

Perry  (DMS-17)  earned  6 battle  stars  during  World  War  II. 

IV 

(DD-844:  dp.  2,425;  1.  390'6”;  b.  41T”;  br.  18'6”;  s.  35  k.; 

cpl.  341;  a.  6 5”,  16  40mm.,  17  20mm.,  5 21”  tt.,  6 dcp. ; 
cl.  Gearing) 

The  fourth  Perry  (DD-844)  was  laid  down  14  May  1945 
by  the  Bath  Iron  Works  Corp.,  Bath,  Maine;  launched  25 
October  1945;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  George  Tilton;  and  com- 
missioned 17  January  1946,  Comdr.  Clyde  J.  Van  Arsdall, 
Jr.,  in  command. 

Following  shakedown  off  Cuba  and  plane  guard  exercises 
off  Pensacola,  Perry  departed  the  east  coast,  12  June  1946, 
for  her  first  overseas  deployment,  a 9 month  cruise  which 
took  her  first  to  northern  Europe,  thence  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean. There  she  joined  other  American  units  in  patrolling 
off  tension  ridden  areas  bordering  on  that  sea,  particularly  on 
the  Adriatic,  the  Aegean,  and  the  Dardanelles-Sea  of  Mar- 
mara-Bosporus.  Returning  to  her  homeport,  Newport,  8 
March  1947,  .she  conducted  local  operations  and  exercises 
from  Puerto  Rico  to  Canada  and,  in  addition,  served  as  En- 
gineering School  Ship  for  Destroyer  Forces,  Atlantic  Fleet, 
and,  in  October,  assisted  in  fighting  the  fire  which  ravaged  the 
Maine  resort  of  Mt.  Desert  Island. 

Perry  remained  in  the  western  Atlantic  until  January  1951, 
when  she  got  underway  again  for  the  Mediterranean.  6th 
Fleet  operations  were  followed  by  exercises  with  the  British 
Home  Fleet  and  in  May  she  returned  to  New  England  and 
plane  guard  duties,  local  operations  and  training  exercises. 
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USS  Perry  (DD-844)  refueling  from  USS  Independence  (CVA-62)  off  the  Virginia  Capes,  28  March  1966. 


In  1952,  following  her  3rd  Mediterranean  tour,  she  again 
served  as  Engineering  School  Ship  and  participated  in  type, 
fleet,  and  NATO  exercises  until  resuming  overseas  employ- 
ment in  1954.  In  the  Mediterranean  from  January  to  June, 
she  served  as  Gunnery  School  Ship  on  her  return. 

During  the  next  four  years  Perry  regularly  deployed  to  the 
Mediterranean,  patrolling,  in  early  1956,  off  the  Suez  Canal 
as  the  United  States  attempted  to  promote  a peaceful  settle- 
ment to  the  mounting  crisis  between  Isreal  and  the  Arab 
League  nations. 

Between  29  April  1959  and  10  May  1960  Perry  underwent 
Fleet  Rehabilitation  and  Modernization  (FRAM)  Conver- 
sion, the  first  such  conversion,  at  the  Boston  Naval  Shipyard. 
In  addition  to  improved  living  spaces,  she  received  the  latest 
in  sonar  and  anti-submarine  weaponry,  including  ASROC 
and  DASH.  Exercises  in  the  Caribbean  followed  and,  in  Au- 
gust, she  shifted  her  homeport  to  Mayport,  Fla.,  whence  she 
began  operations  with  Task  Group  Alpha.  Over  the  next  2 
years  she  operated  with  that  group,  participated  in  Polaris 
missile  tests  in  the  Atlantic  Missile  Range,  and  conducted 
local  operations  and  training  cruises.  On  2 August  1962,  she 
departed  Florida  to  resume  overseas  deployments  and  for  the 
next  seven  years  rotated  between  6th  Fleet  and  Middle  East 
Force  tours  and  operations  in  the  western  Atlantic,  the  latter 
including  further  Polaris  tests,  school  ship  duties  for  the  Sonar 
School  at  Key  West,  and,  in  May  1966,  patrol  duties  with  TF 
124  off  the  Dominican  Republic. 

In  1969,  Perry  interrupted  her  previous  schedule  and  on  11 
January  got  underway  for  duty  in  the  western  Pacific.  Ar- 
riving at  Subic  Bay,  P.I.,  29  February,  she  joined  the  7th 


Fleet  for  operations  off  Viet  Nam.  On  3 September  she  re- 
turned to  Mayport  and  resumed  her  duties  with  the  Atlantic 
Fleet,  continuing  them  into  1970. 

Perry,  see  also  Commodore  Perry 

Perseus 

A son  of  Zeus  and  Danae;  the  slayer  the  Gorgon  Medusa. 


(WPC-114:  dp.  337;  1.  165';  b.  25'3";  dr.  9'6";  s.  16  k.;  cpl. 

50;  a.  1 3",  2 20mm) 

Perseus,  built  for  the  Coast  Guard  by  Bath  Iron  Works, 
Bath,  Me.,  was  delivered  23  April  1932.  She  commissioned  as 
a large  cruising  cutter,  was  assigned  permanent  station  at 
Stapleton,  Borough  of  Richmond,  N.Y.,  and  commenced  local 
patrol  and  rescue  operations.  In  1935  the  cutter’s  permanent 
station  shifted  to  San  Diego,  Calif. 

Executive  Order  8929  of  1 November  1941  transferred  the 
entire  Coast  Guard  to  the  Navy.  With  the  outbreak  of  hosti- 
lities Perseus  was  temporarily  shifted  to  Cordova,  a coastal  base 
in  southeastern  Alaska.  She  returned  to  San  Diego  31  Decem- 
ber 1941  and  served  there  as  a naval  coastal  patrol  and  rescue 
craft  until  the  end  of  the  war. 

Executive  Order  9666  returned  the  Coast  Guard  to  the 
Treasury  Department  1 January  1946.  Perseus  remained  active 
as  a patrol  craft  in  the  San  Diego  area  until  1959,  when  she 
decommissioned  and  was  sold. 
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I 

(AF-64:  dp.  4,960;  1.  455'3";  b.  62';  dr.  28'6";  s.  16.5  k.; 
cpl.  56;  cl.  Denebola;  T.  VC2-S-AP3) 

Perseus  (AF-64)  was  laid  down  as  Union  Victory  (MCV 
hull  683)  by  the  Oregon  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Portland,  Ore., 
30  March  1945;  launched  11  May  1945;  sponsored  by  Mrs. 
Claude  F.  Palmer;  and  delivered  to  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission, 8 June  1945. 

Operated  on  contract  from  the  Maritime  Commission, 
Union  Victory  carried  military  cargoes  during  the  last  months 
of  World  War  II  in  the  Pacific;  the  initial  year  of  the  European 
Occupation;  and,  four  years  later,  the  Korean  Conflict.  After 
Korea  she  returned  to  commercial  transport,  then  entered  the 
Maritime  Administration’s  National  Defense  Reserve  Fleet. 
In  late  1961  she  was  transferred  to  MSTS  for  conversion  to  a 
refrigeration  ship.  Renamed  and  designated  Perseus  (AF-64), 
4 December  1961,  she  was  converted  by  the  Willamette  Iron 
and  Steel  Co.,  Portland,  Ore.,  and  in  September  1962  was 
placed  in  service  as  USNS  Perseus  (T-AF-64)  and  was  manned 
by  a Civil  Service  crew.  Since  that  time,  into  1970,  she  has 
operated  under  ComMSTSPac  and  has  carried  fresh  and  frozen 
foods  from  the  west  coast  to  Pacific  and  Far  East  ports. 

Perseverance 

Steadfastness,  persistence. 

(PYc-44:  dp.  190;  1.  164'5";  b.  14'7";  dr.  5'6";  s.  18  k.;  cpl. 

22;  a.  1 20mm.,  2 dct.) 

Perseverance  (ex-Bedford  (C.G.),  ex-Condor)  was  built  by 
George  Lawley  and  Sons,  Neponset,  Mass.,  in  1913;  acquired 
by  the  Navy  from  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard,  22  January  1943; 
converted  by  the  Alabama  Dry  Dock  and  Shipbuilding  Co., 
Mobile,  Ala.;  and  commissioned  1 March  1943,  Lt.  Comdr. 
Charles  E.  Priolean  in  command. 

Assigned  to  ServRon  1,  Perseverance  got  underway  for  the 
South  Atlantic  at  the  end  of  March.  After  working  her  way 
down  the  Greater  and  Lesser  Antilles  and  along  the  coast  of 
South  America,  she  arrived  at  Belem,  Brazil,  14  May,  and 
reported  for  duty  in  the  4th  Fleet.  Continuing  on  to  Recife, 
she  served  as  relief  flagship  for  V.Adm.  J.  H.  Ingram  for  the 
remainder  of  the  battle  to  block  the  Atlantic  Narrows  to  enemy 
shipping  and  ensure  safe  passage  to  Allied  merchantmen.  With 
the  approach  of  German  capitulation.  Perseverance  was  ordered 
inactivated.  She  decommissioned  at  Recife  18  April  1945  and 
was  struck  from  the  Navy  List  19  May  1945.  Then  made  avail- 
able to  the  Maritime  Commission  (W.S.A.)  for  disposal, 
she  was  transferred  a year  later  to  the  State  Department  and 
sold  abroad. 

Persistent 

Tenacious  or  determined. 

I 

(PYc^8:  dp.  110;  1.  120';  b.  22';  dr.  6'6";  s.  12  k.;  a.  4 mg., 
2 dct.) 

The  first  Persistent,  built  as  Onwego  in  1931,  was  purchased 
from  the  estate  of  Mr.  G.  L.  Bourne,  New  York,  13  August 
1940;  renamed  PC-466,  13  September;  converted  at  the  New 
York  Navy  Yard;  and  commissioned  16  October  1940. 

Assigned  to  the  15th  Naval  District,  PC-456  arrived  in  the 
Canal  Zone  13  November  1940. 

Renamed  and  reclassified  Persistent  (PYc^8),  16  June 
1943,  she  patrolled  in  and  off  the  Canal  Zone  until  the  summer 
of  1944  when  she  sailed  for  Philadelphia  and  deactivation. 
Arriving  31  August,  she  decommissioned  27  September  and 
was  struck  from  the  Navy  List  14  October. 

II 

(MSO-491:  dp.  630;  1.  172';  b.  36';  dr.  10';  s.  16  k.;  cpl.  72; 
a.  1 40mm.;  cl.  Aggressive) 

Persistent  (MSO-491)  was  laid  down  17  June  1954  as  AM- 
491  by  J.  M.  Martinac  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Tacoma,  Washing- 


ton; reclassified  MSO-491  on  7 February  1955;  launched  23 
April  1955;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  M.S.  Erdahl;  and  commis- 
sioned 3 February  1956,  Lt.  Theodore  R.  Johnson  in  command. 

Following  Pacific  coast  shakedown.  Persistent  reported  for 
duty  to  Commander,  Pacific  Fleet,  2 March  1956  and  was 
designated  flagship  for  Mine  Division  91  the  same  day.  In 
September  1956  she  was  modified  for  advanced  sound  reduc- 
tion to  protect  against  acoustic  mines. 

In  August  1957  she  deployed  to  WestPac  as  part  of  Mine 
Countermeasures  Group,  7th  Fleet.  After  return  to  Long  Beach 
for  regular  overhaul  in  February  1958  and  completion  of  type 
training  that  year,  she  engaged  in  research  at  the  Navy 
Acoustic  Range,  Puget  Sound,  September  1959.  Later  that 
year  she  measured  ocean  currents  under  assignment  to  Scripps 
Institute  of  Oceanography. 

After  another  deployment  to  WestPac  in  1960,  she  returned 
to  California  in  July.  After  type  training  in  1961,  she  deployed 
to  WestPac  in  January  1962,  assisting  in  the  training  of  South 
Vietnamese  sailors  from  January  to  August.  After  domestic 
operations  in  1963,  she  deployed  annually  to  WestPac  from 
1964  to  1968.  Into  1970  she  remained  active  with  the  Pacific 
Fleet. 


Pert 

Saucily  free  and  forward,  lively,  vivacious. 

I 

(Sch:  t.  50;  a.  3 guns) 

The  first  Pert  was  a merchant  schooner  purchased  by  the 
Navy  on  Lake  Ontario  in  1812  as  Collector.  Fitted  out  for 
service  in  the  War  of  1812,  she  was  soon  placed  in  service. 
Sailing  Master  Robert  Arundel  in  command;  and  cruised  with 
Chauncey’s  squadron  through  the  end  of  the  war.  She  parti- 
cipated in  fleet  actions  against  the  British  Squadron  on  Lake 
Ontario  7 through  11  August  1813,  11  September  and  again 
28  September. 

After  the  war,  she  was  sold  at  Sacketts  Harbor  in  May  1815. 

II 

(PG-95:  dp.  900;  1.  208';  b.  33';  dr.  14'7";  s.  17  k.;  cpl.  90; 

a.  2 3",  4 20mm.,  2 dct.,  4 dcp.,  1 dcp.  (hh.);  cl.  Action) 

The  second  Pert  (PG-95),  one  of  eight  Canadian-built 
corvettes  turned  over  to  the  Navy  for  operation  by  the  Coast 
Guard,  was  laid  down  by  Morton  Engineering  and  Dry  Dock 
Co.,  Ltd.,  Quebec,  Canada,  22  July  1942;  launched  27  Novem- 
ber 1942;  and  commissioned  at  Quebec  23  July  1943,  Lt.  A. 
L.  Cunningham,  USCG,  in  command. 

Pert  remained  at  Quebec  until  7 September;  thence,  she 
sailed  with  Prudent  (PG-96)  via  Halifax  to  Boston  where  she 
arrived  18  September.  After  fitting  out,  she  carried  out  an 
intensive  shakedown  off  Bermuda  early  in  November.  Return- 
ing to  New  York  20  November,  she  was  assigned  to  the  Eas- 
tern Sea  Frontier,  and  began  convoy  escort  patrols  28  Novem- 
ber. 

Between  28  November  and  4 December,  Pert  screened  Con- 
voy NG^Ol  from  New  York  to  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba. 
On  2 December  she  carried  out  a depth  charge  attack  against 
a suspected  submarine  without  results.  The  gunboat  made  the 
return  run  to  New  York  9-17  December,  and  on  the  23d  she 
joined  the  screen  of  her  next  Cuban-bound  convoy,  NG-406. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  war  Pert  continued  her  im- 
portant escort  and  patrol  operations  along  the  East  Coast 
and  into  the  Caribbean.  Based  at  Tompkinsville,  N.Y.,  she 
served  with  sister  gunboats  including  Action  and  Impulse. 
Their  outstanding  performance  helped  lessen  the  threat  of 
U-boats  against  Allied  shipping.  Moreover,  they  permitted 
the  larger  destroyer  types  to  wage  aggressive  hunter-killer 
patrols  against  the  German  submarines. 

Following  the  defeat  of  the  Axis  powers.  Pert  operated  out 
of  the  3d  Naval  District  until  3 October  1945  when  she  de- 
commissioned. Her  name  was  struck  from  the  Naval  Register 
24  October  1945.  Transferred  to  the  Maritime  Commission  18 
October  1946,  she  was  immediately  delivered  to  her  buyer, 
United  Boat  Service  Co.  of  City  Island,  N.Y. 
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Peshewah 

A chief  who  directed  the  affairs  of  the  Miami  tribe  in  In- 
diana in  1761. 

(YTB-281:  dp.  410;  1.  101';  b.  29';  dr.  15';  s.  12  k.;  cpl.  10; 
cl.  Onockcatin) 

Peshewah  (YTB-281),  formerly  YT-281,  a large  harbor  tug, 
was  laid  down  27  March  1943  by  Westergard  Boat  Works, 
Biloxi,  Miss.;  launched  1 March  1944;  and  placed  in  service 
2 August  1944. 

After  final  fitting  out  at  New  Orleans,  La.,  Peshewah  was 
assigned  harbor  duties  in  the  5th  Naval  District,  Norfolk, 
Va.  She  was  active  in  the  Norfolk  area  throughout  the  war 
and  continued  to  render  services  to  the  Fleet  until  1956. 

Declared  excess  to  the  needs  of  the  Navy,  she  was  struck 
from  the  Navy  List  22  August  1956  and  sold  to  the  Pacific 
Towboat  and  Salvage  Co.,  Long  Beach,  Calif. 

Pessacus 

A noted  17th  century  chief  of  the  Narragansett  tribe. 

(YTB-192:  dp.  260;  1.  101';  b.  28';  dr.  11';  s.  12  k.;  cpl.  10; 
cl.  Pessacus) 

Pessacus  (YTB-192),  a large  harbor  tug,  was  laid  down  26 
January  1942  by  Ira  S.  Bushey  & Sons,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.; 
launched  17  April;  completed  30  July;  and  placed  in  service 
11  August  at  the  New  York  Navy  Yard. 

Assigned  duties  with  Commander,  Service  Force,  Atlan- 
tic Fleet,  Pessacus  operated  as  a tug  at  Norfolk,  Va.;  Halifax, 
Nova  Scotia;  Reykjavik,  Iceland;  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba; 
Julianahaab,  Greenland;  and  Recife,  Brazil. 

Shortly  after  World  War  II  she  reported  to  the  Comman- 
dant, 15th  Naval  District,  Coco  Solo,  Canal  Zone  for  duty. 
In  1946  Pessacus  was  assigned  to  the  Naval  Base,  Charleston, 
S.C.  to  provide  harbor  services.  Scheduled  for  inactivation, 
she  was  placed  out  of  service,  in  reserve  30  October  1947 
and  berthed  with  the  Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet,  Green  Cove 
Springs,  Fla. 

Pessacus  reactivated  in  June  1951  at  the  Naval  Station, 
Key  West,  Fla.  Assigned  to  the  10th  Naval  District,  she  oper- 
ated as  a district  service  craft  at  Trinidad,  B.W.I.  until  14 
September  1954,  when  she  assumed  duties  at  Roosevelt 
Roads,  P.R. 

Through  1956,  assigned  harbor  operations  at  Roosevelt 
Roads,  she  provided  logistic  support  for  the  Gunfire  Support 
Training  Unit  at  Culebra  and  Vieques  Islands,  P.R.  In  1957 
Pessacus  shifted  to  San  Juan,  P.R.,  where  she  provided  harbor 
services  until  1963.  She  was  struck  from  the  Navy  List  and 
sold  in  May  1963. 

Pessacus  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II  service. 

Petaluma 

A town  and  a small  river  in  Sonoma  County,  Calif. 


(AOG-69:  dp.  5,970;  1.  325'2";  b.  48'2";  dr.  19';  s.  14.6  k.; 
a.  1 3",  2 40mm;  cpl.  80;  cl.  Klickitat;  T.  T1-M-A2) 

Petaluma  (AOG-69)  ex  M.C.  hull  2629,  was  to  be  acquired 
on  loan  charter  basis  from  the  Maritime  Commission  upon 
completion  in  1945  by  the  St.  John"  River  Shipbuilding  Corp., 
Jacksonville,  Fla.,  but  acquisition  was  cancelled  29  August 
1945. 

I 

(AOG-79:  dp.  6,047;  1.  325';  b.  48';  dr.  19';  s.  10  k.;  cpl.  28;  cl. 

Rincon;  'T.  T1-M-BT2) 

Petaluma  (AOG-79)  was  laid  down  as  Tavispan  (MC 
hull  2647)  by  the  Todd-Houston  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Houston, 
Tex.,  3 May  1945;  launched  as  Raccoon  Bend,  9 August  1945; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  J.  G.  Tompkins;  delivered  to  the  Mari- 
time Commission,  28  November  1945,  operated  under  con- 
tract as  a merchant  tanker  until  acquired  by  the  Navy,  14 
August  1950;  and  was  placed  in  service  as  USNS  Petaluma 
(T-AOG-79),  11  September  1950. 

Assigned  to  MSTS  and  manned  by  a Civil  Service  crew. 


Petaluma  departed  New  Orleans  15  September  1950  on  the 
first  of  two  oil  runs  to  Newfoundland.  Between  19  January 
and  16  February  1951  she  completed  a run  to  the  Azores, 
then  commenced  shuttling  clean  petroleum  products  between 
the  Texas  oil  ports  and  the  east  coast.  Reassigned  that  fall, 
she  departed  Port  Arthur  13  November,  transited  the  Panama 
Canal  and  steamed  into  the  Pacific.  On  2 January  1952  she 
arrived  at  Yokohama,  whence  she  shifted  to  Sasebo  to  begin 
shuttle  runs  to  Korea  to  supply  needed  fuels  to  United  Na- 
tions forces  fighting  there.  After  the  truce,  she  continued  that 
shuttle  service  into  the  1960’s  with  few  interruptions,  once  to 
Haiphong  (13  April-6  May  1954)  and  occasionally  to  Okinawa 
and  to  Iwo  Jima.  With  the  build  up  of  American  forces  in 
South  Viet  Nam  after  1964,  runs  to  that  embattled  coast  were 
added  to  her  schedule.  Into  1970,  Petaluma,  with  her  sister 
ships,  continues  to  transport  jet  fuel,  gasoline,  and  diesel  fuel 
as  directed  by  ComMSTS  Far  East. 

Petaluma  earned  one  battle  star  for  service  during  the  Korean 
Conflict. 

Pete 

A former  name  retained. 

(SP-596: 1.  29';  b.  8';  a.  1 mg) 

Pete  (SP-596)  was  built  by  Chubbuck,  Kingston,  Mass., 
and  was  chartered  by  the  Navy  from  E.C.  Potter  28  April 
1917. 

During  World  War  I,  Pete  served  with  the  1st  Naval  Dis- 
trict patrol  force  out  of  Boston  until  returned  to  her  owner  26 
March  1918. 

Peter  C.  Struven 

A former  name  retained. 

(SP-332;  t.  254;  1.  152';  b.  22';  s.  11.5  k.;  cpl.  36;  a.  1 1-pdr.) 

Peter  C.  Struven  (SP-332)  was  built  in  1907  by  E.J.  Tull, 
Pocomoke  City,  Md.;  acquired  by  the  Navy  from  her  owner. 
Bellows  Squires  Co.,  Ocran,  Va. ; and  placed  in  service  9 
August  1917. 

Assigned  to  the  5th  Naval  District  as  a section  patrol  craft, 
Peter  C.  Struven  conducted  patrols  in  the  area  of  Hampton 
Roads  and  the  Elizabeth  River  throughout  the  war.  She  was 
placed  out  of  service  and  sold  to  Lewes  Oil  and  Chemical  Co., 
Lewes,  Del.  1 July  1919. 

Peter  Demill 

A former  name  retained. 

(Bark:  t.  300) 

Peter  Demill,  a merchantman  purchased  by  the  Navy  at 
New  London,  Conn.,  9 November  1861  for  use  in  the  “Stone 
Fleet,”  was  beached  with  South  America  and  Cossack  8 
December  1861  to  serve  as  a wharf  during  the  landing  of  troops 
at  Tybee  Island,  Ga.,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Savannah  River. 

Peter  H.  Crowell 

A former  name  retained. 

(collier:  dp.  7,700;  1.  328';  b.  46'1'';  dr.  22';  s.  9 k.;  cpl. 

71;  a.  1 5",  1 3'') 

Peter  H.  Crowell  (No.  2987),  a service  collier,  was  built 
in  1912  by  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  and  Drydock  Co., 
Newport  News,  Va.,  for  the  Crowell  and  Thurlow  Steamship 
Co.,  Boston,  Mass.  Acquired  by  the  Navy  from  Crowell  and 
Thurlow  Steamship  Co.,  she  commissioned  into  NOTS  at 
the  Boston  Navy  Yard  20  December  1917. 

Commencing  in  February  1918,  Pet  r H.  Crowell  made 
several  cargo  runs  to  France.  Normally  she  joined  up  with  a 
convoy  at  New  York  and  steamed  for  St.  Nazaire,  France. 
She  returned  from  her  last  NOTS  European  voyage  11  Novem- 
ber 1918. 

Overhaul  at  New  York  was  followed  by  a call  at  San  Diego, 
Calif.,  where  Peter  H.  Crowell  delivered  cargo  14  January  1919. 
She  then  returned  to  New  York,  decommissioned  there  20 
March,  and  was  returned  to  her  owner  the  same  day. 
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Peterhoff 

(Str:  1.  210';  b.  28';  dph.  15') 

Union  side  wheel  steamer  Vanderbilt  siezed  blockade- 
running  British  steamer  Peterhoff  off  St.  Thomas  25  February 
1863.  'The  prize  was  subsequently  condemned  by  the  New 
York  prize  court  and  purchased  by  the  Union  Navy. 

An  international  dispute  over  the  legality  of  the  seizure 
delayed  her  active  service  for  almost  a year.  She  commissioned 
in  February  1864,  Act.  Vol.  Lt.  Thomas  Pickering  in  command, 
and  was  assigned  to  the  North  Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron 
on  the  20th.  The  steamer  departed  Hampton  Roads  on  the 
28th  for  Wilmington,  N.C.  Stationed  off  New  Inlet,  N.C.  Pe- 
terhoff collided  with  Monticello  6 March  1864  and  sank.  The 
next  day  Mount  Vernon  destroyed  Petcrhoff’s  hulk  to  prevent 
possible  salvage  by  the  Confederates. 

Peterson 

Oscar  Verner  Peterson,  born  in  Prentis,  Wise.  27  August 
1899,  enlisted  in  the  Navy  8 December  1920.  Following  his 
first  training  he  served  continuously  at  sea,  and  on  8 April 
1941,  reported  for  duty  in  Neosho  (AO-23).  Operating  in  the 
South  Pacific  with  carriers  Yorktown  (CV-5)  and  Lexington 
(CV-2),  Neosho  was  detached  from  the  main  force  of  comba- 
tants on  the  eve  of  the  Battle  of  the  Coral  Sea,  with  a destroyer 
as  escort.  At  about  0900  on  7 May  1942  a lone  Japanese  plane 
spotted  the  two  detached  ships,  and  three  heavy  enemy  at- 
tacks followed  during  the  day.  In  the  last  of  these  attacks 
twenty  dive  bombers  concentrated  on  Neosho,  and  scored 
seven  direct  hits  and  eight  near  misses  within  a few  minutes. 
Furious  fires  broke  out,  and  the  struggle  to  save  the  ship 
began.  Chief  Water  Tender  Peterson  was  in  charge  of  a repair 
party  below,  and  although  he  was  wounded,  and  all  of  his 
assistants  were  out  of  action  because  of  wounds,  he  ignored 
the  possibility  of  additional  burns  to  close  the  bulkhead  stop 
valves.  He  later  died  of  these  burns  on  board  a rescue  ship, 
13  May  1942.  For  such  extraordinary  courage  and  con- 
spicuous herosim  above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty,  he  was 
posthumously  awarded  the  Medal  of  Honor. 

(DE-152:  dp.  1,200;  1.  306';  b.  36'7";  dr.  8'7";  s.  21  k.;  cpl. 

186;  a.  3 3",  1 40mm,  8 20mm,  2 dct.,  8 dcp.,  1 dcp.  (hh.), 
3 21"  tt.;  cl.  Edsall) 

Peterson  (DE-152)  was  laid  down  28  February  1943  by 
Consolidated  Steel  Corp.,  Orange,  Tex.;  launched  15  May 
1943;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Lola  B.  Peterson;  and  commissioned 
29  September  1943,  Lt.  Comdr.  Richard  F.  Rea,  USCG,  in 
command. 

Peterson  moved  to  Galveston,  Tex.,  6 October  1943  to  con- 
tinue her  outfitting,  then  sailed  by  way  of  Algiers,  La.  to 
Bermuda  for  shakedown.  She  reported  to  Charleston,  S.C., 
for  a brief  post-shakedown  upkeep  22  November,  and  six  days 
later  was  enroute  to  New  York,  arriving  the  last  day  of  the 
month. 

Her  first  voyage  between  New  York  and  Casablanca,  French 
Morocco,  commenced  2 December  when  Peterson  sailed  for 
Norfolk  to  join  the  main  body  of  a North  Africa  bound 
convoy.  She  returned  to  New  York  18  January  1944. 

Peterson  then  shifted  her  activity  to  Northern  Europe, 
making  ten  voyages  to  British  and  French  ports.  On  the  first 
of  these  voyages,  Peterson  with  the  other  escorts  of  Division 
22  steamed  from  New  York  1 March  to  screen  a fast  oiler  con- 
voy to  Londonderry,  Northern  Ireland.  On  this  voyage  a sub- 
marine sank  Leopold  (DE-319). 

Peterson  arrived  with  the  convoy  at  Londonderry  and  re- 
turned to  New  York  28  March  where  she  was  joined  by  Gandy 
(DE-764).  Departing  New  York  15  April  with  an  Ireland- 
bound  convoy,  Peterson  was  detached  the  following  day  to  es- 
cort two  merchant  ships,  which  had  collided,  back  to  New  York. 
Enroute  to  rejoin  the  eonvoy  later  on  the  same  day,  Peterson 
joined  Gandy  and  Joyce  (DE-317)  in  rescuing  survivors  of 
the  torpedoed  Pan  Pennsylvania  and  destroying  the  at- 
tacker. At  1345  Joyce  reported  a hot  sound  contact  and  the 
last  survivors  scrambled  on  board  Peterson  just  as  Joyce 
dropped  a pattern  of  depth  charges.  The  submarine  shot  to 
the  surface  at  1400.  Gandy  opened  fire  on  the  U-boat  which 
returned  fire  until  rammed  with  a glancing  blow  by  Gandy 


two  minutes  later.  Peterson  commenced  firing  at  1404  to  lay 
open  the  conning  tower,  and  as  she  passed  alongside  the  sub- 
marine, fired  two  shallow-set  depth  charges  at  close  range 
from  her  starboard  “K"  guns.  At  1409  the  submarine  sur- 
rendered and  the  crew  commenced  abandoning  the  sinking 
boat.  Joyce  picked  up  the  crew  and  U-550  slid  beneath  the 
waves  at  1430.  The  three  escorts  rejoined  the  convoy  and 
steamed  safely  to  Lisahally,  Northern  Ireland,  returning  to 
New  York  12  May  1944. 

Peterson  made  three  more  convoy  voyages  to  Londonderry 
and  return.  She  then  made  successive  voyages  from  New 
York  to  Plymouth,  England  (6  October-5  November  1944); 
from  New  York  to  Cherbourg,  France  and  Plymouth,  England 
(23  November-24  December);  from  New  York  to  Liverpool, 
England  (10  January-9  February  1945);  from  New  York  to 
Le  Havre,  France  and  Southampton,  England  (27  February- 
29  March);  and  from  Boston  to  (jreenock,  Scotland  and  Liver- 
pool, England,  returning  to  New  York  16  April. 

After  an  overhaul  to  fit  her  for  extended  duty  in  the  Pacific, 
Peterson  departed  New  York  4 June  1945  with  the  rest  of 
Escort  Division  22  for  exercises  at  Culebra  Island,  and  at 
Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba.  She  transited  the  Panama  Canal 

23  June,  called  at  San  Diego  for  voyage  repairs,  and  arrived 
Pearl  Harbor  16  July.  With  the  end  of  the  war,  she  reported 
to  Commander  Amphibious  Group  8 and  Commander  Trans- 
port Squadron  18  for  duty. 

Peterson  departed  Pearl  Harbor  the  last  day  of  August  1945 
with  an  LST  convoy.  Calling  at  Saipan  enroute,  the  convoy 
arrived  off  Wakayama,  Japan,  27  September  and  Peterson 
assumed  patrol  in  the  Inland  Sea  until  29  October.  On  that 
day  she  set  course  for  the  United  States,  calling  at  Pearl 
Harbor,  and  arriving  San  Diego  17  November.  She  shifted 
to  San  Pedro  the  following  day.  She  got  underway  for  the  east 
coast,  transiting  the  Panama  Canal  6 December.  Three  days 
later  off  the  coast  of  Florida,  a PBM-3D  (Mariner)  landed 
close  aboard  to  ask  assistance.  Peterson  towed  the  disabled 
plane  to  Ponce  de  Leon  Inlet  where  a crash  boat  from  New 
Smyrna  took  over  the  tow.  She  then  continued  up  the  coast 
to  Charleston,  S.C.,  arriving  10  December  1945. 

Peterson  sailed  for  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  14  January  1946, 
arriving  the  following  day  to  commence  her  inactivation.  She 
was  placed  out  of  commission  in  reserve  at  Green  Cove  Springs, 
Fla.,  1 May  1946. 

Peterson  recommissioned  in  the  Boston  Naval  Shipyard,  2 
May  1952,  Lt.  Comdr.  Kay  S.  Irwin  in  command.  Peterson 
spent  the  next  five  years  operating  with  Escort  Squadron  10 
off  the  east  coast  of  the  United  States,  from  Newport,  R.I., 
to  Key  West,  Fla.,  and  in  the  Caribbean.  During  these  years 
she  saw  considerable  duty  as  Fleet  Sonar  Schoolship  at  Key 
West.  In  July  1953  she  visited  Bergen,  Norway,  and  Copen- 
hagen, Denmark.  In  October  1954  she  conducted  simulated 
convoy  escort  exercises  to  waters  off  Hamilton  Inlet,  Labrador. 
In  July  1955  she  cruised  to  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  and  Copen- 
hagen. In  May  1957  while  in  the  Caribbean  she  tracked  Jupiter 
missiles  fired  from  Cape  Canaveral  and  in  August  played  a 
vital  role  in  the  first  successful  recovery  of  a missile  nose  cone, 
attaching  a buoy-float  to  the  nose  cone  flotation  unit.’ 

Peterson  put  to  sea  3 September  1957  with  fifteen  other 
warships  and  eleven  auxiliary  vessels  of  Task  Force  88.1, 
bound  for  Portland,  England.  She  reached  Portland  14  Sep- 
tember and  was  underway  the  next  day  for  strenuous  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  maneuvers.  She  conducted  in- 
dependent reconnaissance  patrol  off  Sweden  until  19  Septem- 
ber when  she  was  joined  by  Huse  (DE-145),  two  Canadian 
destroyers  and  a Dutch  cruiser,  for  patrol  off  southern  Sweden, 
and  then  to  Frederikshaven,  Denmark,  where  she  arrived  23 
September.  She  departed  that  port  in  company  with  Huse 
the  next  day  for  maneuvers  in  the  North  Sea  and  reached  La 
Havre,  France,  30  September.  After  a visit  to  Dunkirk,  she 
returned  to  Newport  21  October. 

Peterson  became  a unit  of  the  newly  created  Destroyer  Es- 
cort Squadron  Twelve  1 November  and  arrived  at  Key  West 

24  November  for  another  tour  of  service  as  schoolship  for  the 
Fleet  Sonar  School.  She  departed  Key  West  23  January  1958 
for  a Caribbean  training  cruise  with  her  squadron.  In  May 
Peterson  assisted  in  the  first  recovery  of  a full-size  missile  nose 
cone  that  had  penetrated  the  atmosphere.  She  resumed  her 
Fleet  Sonar  schoolship  duty  at  Key  West  22  May  1958  and 
got  underway  8 August  for  competitive  exercises  off  Guan- 
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tanamo  Bay,  Cuba.  She  arrived  Kingston,  Jamaica  14  August 
1958  and  put  to  sea  within  fifteen  hours  on  an  emergency  mercy 
mission  to  deliver  badly  needed  water  to  a rescue  tug  tending 
a Greek  freighter  aground  about  150  miles  south  of  Kingston. 

Peterson  resumed  schoolship  duties  at  Key  West  18  August 
1958  and  put  to  sea  3 January  1959  for  waters  off  the  north 
coast  of  Cuba,  standing  by  with  other  ships  of  her  task  group 
in  the  event  American  citizens  in  Havana  might  need  her  pro- 
tection. She  returned  to  Key  West  6 January  and  continued 
services  for  the  Fleet  Sonar  School.  She  departed  24  August 
to  participate  in  “Operation  Deep  Freeze  60.”  She  passed 
through  the  Panama  Canal  and  arrived  Dunedin,  New  Zea- 
land, 22  September.  A unit  of  Task  Force  43,  she  got  underway 
six  days  later  and  steamed  to  Ocean  Weather  Station  (latitude 
60  degrees  south;  longitude  170  degrees  east).  On  that  station 
midway  between  Antarctica  and  New  Zealand,  she  acted  as  a 
weather  communications  and  rescue  ship  for  supply  flights 
from  Christchurch  to  the  southernmost  continent. 

From  July  1961  to  December  1963  Peterson  served  princip- 
ally as  a training  ship  for  students  of  the  U.S.  Fleet  Sonar 
School,  Key  West,  Fla.  In  April  1962  she  visited  Guantanamo 
Bay,  Cuba,  and  Jamaica.  During  the  second  half  of  1962 
Peterson  was  a movie  star,  playing  the  role  of  the  Japanese 
destroyer  that  rammed  and  sank  PT-109.  On  22  October  1962 
Peterson  suddenly  found  herself  on  a full  war-time  footing  and 
bound  full  speed  for  quarantine  duty  off  the  Cuban  coast. 
She  was  ordered  home  in  time  for  Christmas.  Peterson  visited 
Guantanamo  Bay  for  training  in  January  and  July  1963. 

January  1964  found  Peterson  patrolling  the  coasts  of  Colum- 
bia and  Venezuela.  She  returned  to  Key  West  23  February. 
For  the  balance  of  the  year  she  operated  out  of  Key  West, 
mainly  as  Fleet  Sonar  Schoolship.  Since  1964  Peterson  has 
operated  with  the  U.S.  Atlantic  Fleet. 

Peterson  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II  service. 

Peto 

A sharp-nosed  tropical  fish  of  the  mackerel  family. 

(SS-265:  dp.  1,525  (surf.),  2,424  (subm.);  1.  312';  b.  27';  dr. 

15'3”;  s.  20  k.  (surf.),  9 k.  (subm.);  cpl.  75;  a.  1 3",  10  21" 
tt.;  cl.  Gato) 

Peto  (SS-265)  was  laid  down  18  June  1941  by  the  Mani- 
towoc Ship  Building  Co.,  Manitowoc,  Wise.;  launched  30 
April  1942;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  E.  A.  Lofquist;  and  com- 
missioned 21  November  1942,  Lt.  Comdr.  William  T.  Nelson 
in  command. 


Late  in  December  1942  Peto  decommissioned,  was  loaded  on 
a barge,  and  departed  Manitowoc  for  New  Orleans,  the  first 
submarine  to  traverse  the  mid-western  waterways  to  reach 
New  Orleans  and  the  sea  from  the  building  yards.  The  ship 
recommissioned,  completed  fitting  out  and  shakedown,  sailed 
for  the  Panama  Canal  and  arrived  Brisbane,  Austrafia  14 
March  1943. 

Peto  departed  Brisbane  for  her  first  war  patrol  2 April. 
The  submarine  reconnoitered  Greenwich  Island  for  shipping 
on  the  13th  without  finding  any  targets.  That  night  she  proc- 
eeded toward  the  equator  to  cover  the  Truk-Kavieng  route, 
arriving  on  station  the  next  day.  A south-bound,  Truk-Rabaul 
convoy  came  into  view  on  the  morning  of  the  17th,  consisting 
of  two  destroyers,  two  medium  freighters,  and  one  small 
auxiliary.  However,  before  Peto  attacked,  the  trailing  de- 
stroyer detected  the  submarine  and  forced  her  to  dive.  She 
withstood  nine  depth  charges  without  damage.  On  5 May  she 
made  a night  attack  conducted  by  sound  and  radar  alone, 
firing  three  torpedoes  at  a target  for  one  possible  hit.  After 
patrolling  off  Cape  Oxford,  Peto  headed  for  Brisbane  20  May. 

Peto  departed  on  her  second  war  patrol  10  June.  On  29 
June  she  fired  two  torpedoes  at  a small  auxiliary.  One  torpedo 
hit  near  the  bow,  breaking  the  ship  in  two.  On  7 July  she 
sighted  an  east-bound  tanker  similar  to  Nippon  Maru  with 
two  escorting  destroyers.  Peto  maneuvered  and  fired  three 
torpedoes;  two  hits  causing  severe  damage.  She  returned  to 
Brisbane  4 August. 

On  1 September  Peto  set  out  on  her  third  war  patrol,  which 
was  held  in  the  area  north  of  the  Bismarck  Archipelago.  After 
reconnoitering  Nauru  Harbor,  she  patrolled  the  route  between 
Truk  and  Nauru  for  five  days  without  contact.  Peto  moved  to 
the  Truk-Kavieng-Rabaul  traffic  routes  on  20  September;  and 
two  days  later,  sighted  five  escorted  ships  headed  toward 
Rabaul.  She  lost  her  attack  chance  at  the  last  moment  when 
the  enemy  made  a radical  change  of  course.  While  Peto  at- 
tempted to  close  for  a night  attack,  an  alert  escort  only  7,000 
yards  away  detected  her.  The  enemy  ship  opened  fire  on  the 
submarine,  forcing  her  to  crash  dive.  From  24  to  26  Septem- 
ber, Peto  patrolled  off  the  Admiralty  Islands  without  contacts. 
On  1 October  Peto  sighted  three  medium  freighters  with  only 
one  sub-chaser  as  escort,  and  fired  six  torpedoes,  hitting  two 
of  the  ships.  Post-war  investigation  revealed  that  4,930-ton 
Tonei  Maru  and  4,980-ton  Kinkasan  Maru  were  both  sunk. 
Peto  returned  to  Brisbane,  Australia  21  October. 

Underway  again  14  November,  she  fueled  at  Tulagi,  and 
set  out  for  her  patrol  area  24  November.  On  1 December, 
she  sighted  an  enemy  convoy  consisting  of  two  passenger- 
cargo  vessels  with  three  small  escorts.  She  fired  six  torpedoes 


USS  Peto  (SS-265),  the  first  U.S.  Navy  submarine  constructed  on  an  inland  waterway.  Here  she  is  proceeding  via  dock  down 

the  Mississippi  River  for  outfitting  at  New  Orleans,  22  Jan.  1943. 
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USS  Peto  (SS-265)  launching  30  April  1942  at  Manitowoc,  Wise. 


at  the  nearest  and  largest  ship,  2,345-ton  Konei  Maru,  which 
broke  up  and  sank.  On  the  9th,  while  firing  on  a ship  in  a con- 
voy, her  target  apparently  saw  the  torpedoes  coming  and 
turned  toward  them  to  avoid  being  hit.  An  escort  then  drove 
Peto  down  and  administered  a thorough  depth  charging. 

On  19  December  Peto  received  orders  to  return  to  Tulagi 
to  embark  Marines,  and  she  landed  them  on  Boang  Island, 
Solomons,  before  sailing  to  Brisbane  7 January. 

On  2 February  she  set  course  for  Tulagi,  arriving  there 
5 February  for  fuel  before  departing  the  following  day  for 
her  patrol  area.  On  10  February  Peto  sailed  to  rendezvous 
with  submarine  Cero.  On  19  February  she  attacked  a ship  with 
three  escorts  and  one  of  her  torpedoes  struck  home.  The  tar- 
get was  immediately  engulfed  in  black  smoke  and  depth 
charges  were  heard  in  the  distance.  Peto  surfaced  and  found  the 
escorts  depth  charging  Cero’s  position.  After  closing  Cero 
slowly,  she  fired  two  rounds  of  3-inch  at  the  escorts  and  as  the 
escorts  returned  the  fire  she  withdrew,  giving  Cero  a chance 
to  escape  unharmed. 

On  23  February,  Peto  sailed  for  Langemak  Bay  to  refuel 
and  obtain  spare  parts.  She  arrived  27  February.  On  1 March 
she  headed  for  her  area  again  and  on  3 March  made  an  un- 
successful attack  on  an  enemy  merchantman.  The  next  day, 
she  fired  six  torpedoes  at  a cargo  ship  and  then  went  deep  to 
listen  as  escorts  were  near.  Two  hits  were  heard,  followed  by 
a loud,  deep  explosion.  Three  minutes  later  breaking  up  noises 
were  heard,  and  splashes  from  debris  falling  in  the  water  could 
be  heard  for  several  minutes.  The  escorts  dropped  13  depth 
charges  before  giving  up.  Peto  had  sunk  4,369-ton  Kayo  Maru. 
On  16  March  Peto  set  course  for  Midway  Island  where  she 
arrived  25  March.  She  sailed  on  for  Pearl  Harbor  the  same 
day  arriving  on  the  29th. 

On  28  April  Peto  and  Perch,  along  with  an  escort,  sailed 
for  her  patrol  area  south  of  Formosa.  She  sailed  from  Midway 
2 May  with  Perch  and  Picuda  joining  the  wolf  pack.  Arriving 
in  her  are^  Peto  began  looking  for  shipping  worthy  of  her 
torpedoes.  Only  six  ship  contacts  were  made  during  the  entire 
patrol  and  a favorable  attack  position  could  not  be  obtained 


on  any  due  to  aircraft  in  the  vicinity  or  shallow  water.  She 
returned  to  Midway  15  June  and  later  that  day  sailed  for  Pearl 
Harbor  with  Kingfish,  arriving  19  June.  On  21  June  she  sailed 
on  for  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  for  major  alterations  at  the 
Bethlehem  Steel  Company  yards. 

On  29  September  Peto  sailed  westward  again,  reached  Pearl 
Harbor  7 October,  and  arrived  Midway  Island  27  October, 
where  she  joined  Spadefish  and  Sunfish.  Task  Group  17.13 
arrived  in  their  assigned  area  in  the  Yellow  Sea  9 November. 
On  12  November  Peto  heard  a loud  explosion  and  saw  a large 
flash.  A burning  ship  with  hull  down  was  seen  to  the  east  and 
it  was  assumed  Barb,  which  was  also  in  the  vicinity,  had  con- 
nected. Peto  sent  her  crew  to  their  battle  stations  and  sent  four 
torpedoes  at  the  nearest  ship  of  the  convoy.  Two  hits  were 
heard  and  the  target  slowed  down  and  dropped  back,  though 
it  didn’t  stop.  Peto  fired  her  remaining  two  forward  torpedoes 
at  a second  target  and  swung  around  to  bring  her  stern  tubes 
to  bear.  She  fired  4 torpedoes  at  the  third  target.  The  torpe- 
does fired  from  the  bow  tubes  struck  home  as  the  leading  ship, 
2,766-ton  Tatsuaki  Maru,  blew  up  and  promptly  sank.  Two 
hits  were  heard  on  the  third  target  and  she  was  immediately 
engulfed  in  dense  black  smoke.  Peto  then  scurried  for  cover,  as 
it  was  getting  light  fast.  She  took  her  last  look  at  the  third 
target  and  noted  that  it  was  ablaze. 

On  18  November,  Peto  made  contact  with  one  ship  which 
was  apparently  lost  and  without  an  escort.  She  fired  three 
torpedoes,  the  first  hitting  and  setting  the  target  ablaze.  The 
second  missed  but  the  third  hit  and  the  target  blew  up  and 
burned  much  brighter.  Peto  came  around  for  a coup  de  grace 
but  saw  that  it  was  unnecessary  as  only  the  stern  of  6,923-ton 
Aisakasan  Maru  was  above  the  water,  still  burning  like  an 
inferno.  She  contacted  another  enemy  ship,  dead  in  the  water 
with  two  escorts  near,  and  sent  three  torpedoes  streaking  after 
the  cargo  ship.  One  torpedo  hit  the  target  and  2,827-ton 
Chinkai  Maru  sank  in  four  minutes.  On  29  November,  Peto 
attacked  a small  coastal  tanker  with  her  last  torpedoes  and 
she  sailed  for  home. 
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Peto  arrived  at  Guam  6 December  and  underwent  a refit 
before  sailing  for  Pearl  Harbor  where  she  arrived  2 January 
1945.  Peto  departed  from  Pearl  Harbor  in  company  with 
Thresher,  Shad,  and  Tilefish  31  January,  topped  off  at  Saipan 
12  February,  and  headed  for  her  patrol  area  the  following  day. 
However,  she  met  no  suitable  targets  on  her  8th  war  patrol. 
She  arrived  Midway  9 April. 

On  4 May  Peto  got  underway  for  her  ninth  war  patrol.  Off 
Marcus  Island  12  May,  she  guided  friendly  pilots  to  their 
targets.  None  of  the  planes  were  hit.  On  21  May,  Peto  closed 
the  coast  of  Manus  and  took  pictures  of  enemy  shore  instal- 
lations. The  next  day  she  headed  via  Saipan  for  Guam  arriving 
19  June.  On  14  July  she  stood  out  on  her  tenth  and  last  war 
patrol.  On  24  July,  she  rescued  two  pilots  from  Lexington, 
one  with  gunshot  wounds  in  both  legs.  On  25  July  her  guns 
sank  a sampan,  and  the  same  day  she  saved  nine  more  downed 
aviators.  On  10  August  she  picked  up  a Royal  Navy  pilot  from 
HMS  Formidable. 

On  15  August  Peto  was  assigned  a life  guard  station  to  cover 
air  strikes  on  the  Japanese  home  islands,  but  hostilities 
ceased.  The  next  day,  Peto  sailed  for  the  Canal  Zone,  arriving 
15  September.  On  the  17th  she  sailed  for  New  Orleans,  arriving 
on  the  21st.  Peto  joined  the  Atlantic  Fleet  and  25  June  1946 
was  placed  out  of  commission  in  reserve,  berthed  at  New 
London,  Conn.  She  remained  in  reserve  until  November  1956 
when  she  became  Naval  Reserve  Training  submarine  for  the 
8th  Naval  District.  She  was  struck  from  the  Navy  List  1 
August  1960.  She  was  sold  for  scrapping  10  November  1960. 

Peto  received  eight  battle  stars  for  World  War  II  service. 

Petoskey 

(PC-569:  dp.  374;  1.  1697";  b.  20'9";  s.  20  k.;  cpl.  80;  a.  1 3", 
1 40mm.,  2 dcp.,  2 dct.,  2 rkt.;  cl.  PC-461) 

PC-569,  a steel-hulled  submarine  chaser,  was  laid  down 
11  September  1941  by  Albina  Engine  and  Machinery  Works, 
Inc.,  Portland,  Ore.;  launched  22  January  1942;  fitted  out 
at  Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard;  and  commissioned  there  9 May 
1942. 

Upon  completion  of  June  shakedown  off  the  west  coast, 
PC-569  reported  to  Commander  Western  Sea  Frontier  for 
duty.  She  departed  San  Francisco,  Calif,  on  her  first  convoy 
escort  operation  23  July.  Through  1943  she  operated  be- 
tween San  Diego  and  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  and  as  far  north  as 
Port  Angeles,  Juan  de  Fuca  Strait,  Wash.  In  February  1944 
she  shifted  operations  to  the  Aleutians,  calling  at  Attu, 
Shemya,  and  Amchitka. 

Arriving  Pearl  Harbor  24  April  1944,  PC-569  conducted 
patrols,  escorted  ships,  and  provided  a sea-going  training 
facility  in  the  Hawaiian  Island  area  until  the  end  of  the  war. 
She  remained  in  Hawaii  until  April  1946,  departing  the  21st 
for  San  Pedro,  Calif. 

PC-569  departed  San  Pedro  10  May  1946,  cruising  via  the 
Panama  Canal  for  inactivation  overhaul  at  the  New  York 
Naval  Shipyard.  Arriving  New  York  1 June,  she  remained 
there  until  11  November,  after  which  she  touched  at  Charles- 
ton, S.C.  enroute  Mayport,  Fla.  The  submaine  chaser  decom- 
missioned 25  March  1947  and  was  placed  with  the  Atlantic 
Reserve  Fleet,  Green  Cove  Springs,  Fla. 

Named  Petoskey  2 February  1956,  she  remained  inactive 
at  Green  Cove  Springs  until  struck  from  the  Navy  List  1 
July  1960  and  sold  to  A.  S.  Wikstrom,  Inc.,  Skaneatelas,  N.Y. 

Petrel 

A small  long-winged  sea  bird  which  flies  far  from  land. 

I 

(Sch:  t.  74;  1.  68'6";  b.  19';  dph.  6'6";  s.  8 k.,  a.  1 32-pdr.) 

When  war  broke  out  between  the  two  North  American 
Republics  in  1846,  Petrel  was  being  constructed  in  New  York 
for  the  Mexican  Navy.  Being  a shallow-draft  vessel  well  suited 
for  coastal  operations,  she  was  purchased  on  9 June  1846  by 
the  United  States  to  supplement  Commodore  Conner’s  deep- 
water fleet. 

Leaving  New  York  20  June  under  the  command  of  Lt. 
T.  D.  Shaw,  Petrel  arrived  off  Vera  Cruz  21  July.  On  7 August 


she  participated  in  the  first  attack  on  Alvarado,  where  the 
Mexican  Fleet  lay.  Princeton,  Mississippi,  Cumberland,  and 
Raritan  bombarded  the  port  from  deep  water  while  schooners 
Bonita,  Flirt,  Petrel,  and  Reefer  tried  unsuccessfully  to  run  up 
against  the  strong  current.  When  the  weather  began  to  de- 
teriorate Commodore  Conner  postponed  the  assault  and  with- 
drew to  Anton  Lizardo.  On  15  October  Petrel  participated  in 
the  second  Alvarado  attack.  Steamer  Mississippi  bombarded 
while  the  “mosquito”  fleet,  divided  into  two  divisions,  entered 
the  river.  Steamer  Vixen  towed  Bonita  and  Reefer  while 
steamer  McLane  towed  F award,  Nonata,  and  Petrel.  Once 
again  the  attack  failed  because  of  bad  weather. 

Seeking  a base  for  the  invasion  of  the  Central  Valley  of 
Mexico,  Commodore  Conner  attacked  Tampico.  Most  of  the 
Home  Squadron  including  Petrel  carried  out  the  assault  15 
November.  No  opposition  was  met  and  three  excellent 
schooners  were  captured.  The  Mexicans  had  retreated  to 
Panuco,  8 miles  up  the  Tampico  River.  On  18  October  Com- 
modore Conner  dispatched  Petrel  and  steamer  Spitfire  to 
overtake  the  enemy  and  destroy  any  military  stores.  Panuco 
was  surrendered  without  a fight,  and  a landing  party  de- 
stroyed war  material  and  spiked  several  cannon.  In  late  1846 
Petrel  along  with  Mississippi,  Vixen,  and  Bonita  attacked 
Carmen,  which  surrendered  without  firing  a shot.  Petrel  and 
Vixen  were  sent  to  blockade  Tabasco. 

Petrel  was  inactive  during  the  winter  months  of  1846^7 
because  of  violent  coastal  storms.  On  8 March  1847  along  with 
other  members  of  the  “mosquito”  fleet.  Petrel  provided 
inshore  support  for  the  Vera  Cruz  Landings.  On  22  March  the 
“mosquito”  fleet  maneuvered  to  within  1,000  yards  of  the 
city’s  walls  and  fought  a one-hour  gun  duel  with  the  enemy. 
The  following  day  the  bombardment  was  repeated  at  800  yards 
off  Fort  San  Juan  de  Ulua.  Commodore  Perry,  fearing  for  the 
vessels,  tried  to  recall  Commander  Tattnall.  The  commander 
of  the  “mosquito”  fleet,  perhaps  with  a blind  eye  in  Horatio 
Nelson  fashion,  did  not  see  the  recall,  and  the  Commodore 
was  forced  to  sent  a long  boat.  The  effect  of  the  fire  was  de- 
vastating, and  surprisingly  the  “mosquito”  fleet  suffered 
only  light  damage.  Vera  Cruz  surrendered  27  March. 

On  18  April  Petrel  participated  in  the  attack  on  Tuxpan. 
This  town  lies  9 miles  up  the  Tuxpan  River.  In  1847  the  entire 
distance  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  to  the  town  was  covered 
with  thick  jungle  growth.  The  enemy  had  constructed  3 well 
positioned  forts  on  bluffs  overlooking  bends  in  the  river.  Com- 
modore Perry  arrived  off  the  mouth  of  the  river  with  15 
vessels.  At  10  p.m.  3 light-draft  steamers  towed  schooners 
Bonita,  Petrel,  and  Reefer  up  the  river.  Bombships  Etna, 
Hecla,  and  Vesuvius  followed  closely  behind,  while  30  surf 
boats  brought  up  the  rear.  A breeze  sprang  up  and  the 
schooners  were  cast  off.  Upon  approaching  the  town,  the 
squadron  came  under  heavy  fire  from  Fort  La  Pena;  however, 
steamer  Spitfire  was  the  only  vessel  damaged.  A landing  party 
of  1,500  men  captured  the  town  as  the  Mexicans  retreated  in 
haste. 

Petrel  spent  the  remainder  of  the  war  as  dispatch  boat. 
After  the  Mexican  War  she  was  turned  over  to  the  Coast 
Survey. 

II 

(Str:  t.  226;  a.  8 24-pdr.  how.) 

The  second  Petrel,  a tinclad  wooden  steamer,  was  purchased 
as  Duchess  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  22  December  1862,  renamed 
Petrel,  and  commissioned  with  Volunteer  Lt.  John  Pearce  in 
command.  Assigned  to  the  Mississippi  Squadron,  she  parti- 
cipated in  the  Yazoo  River  expedition  against  Haynes 
Bluff,  30  April-1  May  1863,  then  went  after  Confederate  ship- 
ping on  the  Yazoo  and  Sunflower  rivers.  In  July  she  cruised 
the  Red,  Black,  Tensas  and  Ouachita  rivers,  capturing  four 
rebel  vessels  and  military  stores. 

On  3 February  1864  she  helped  silence  Confederate  batteries 
at  Liverpool,  Miss.,  on  the  Yazoo,  to  initiate  naval  operations 
to  prevent  Southern  harassment  of  Sherman’s  expedition  to 
Meridian.  For  the  next  two  weeks  the  ships  pushed  up  the 
Yazoo,  engaging  Confederate  troops  as  far  up  the  river  as 
Greenwood.  A month  and  a half  later.  Petrel  commenced  at- 
tacks on  Yazoo  City.  On  22  April,  however,  she  was  disabled, 
captured,  and  after  the  removal  of  her  guns  and  most  valuable 
stores,  was  burned. 
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III 

(PG-2:  dp.  867;  1.  188';  b.  31';  dr.  11'6";  s.  11.4  k.;  cpl.  138; 
a.  4 4",  2 3-pdrs.) 

The  third  Petrel,  a 4th  rate  gunboat  laid  down  27  August 
1887,  was  built  by  the  Columbia  Iron  Works  and  Dry  Dock 
Co.,  Baltimore,  Md.;  launched  13  October  1888;  and  com- 
missioned 10  December  1889,  Lt.  Comdr.  W.  H.  Bronson 
in  command. 

Assigned  to  the  North  Atlantic  Station,  Petrel  continued 
with  it  until  September  1891,  when  ordered  to  the  Asiatic 
Station  where  she  was  to  serve  until  1911.  Steaming  north  in 
May  1894,  she  reported  at  Unalaska,  T.A.,  in  July  to  operate 
with  the  Bering  Sea  patrol  to  discourage  seal  poaching.  In 
July,  she  operated  off  the  Pribiliof  Islands;  and  in  August  she 
returned  to  her  Asiatic  station. 

Withdrawing  from  Hong  Kong  in  April  1898,  Petrel  became 
part  of  Dewey’s  fleet  in  the  campaign  against  Manila.  On  1 
May,  after  Dewey’s  squadron  had  defeated  the  heavy  Spanish 
ships.  Petrel  entered  the  inner  harbor  and  lowered  a boat  to 
destroy  6 Spanish  ships  there.  Petrel  then  steamed  to  the 
navy  yard  at  Cavite  and  forced  its  surrender.  Sent  into  Cavite 
to  destroy  any  Spanish  ships  seeking  refuge  there  2 May, 
Petrel  sent  a party  ashore  which  seized  the  arsenal  at  Cavite 
and  returned  with  2 tugs,  Rapido  and  Hercules,  plus  3 addi- 
tional launches. 

Petrel  continued  operations  in  the  Philippines  throughout 
1898  and  1899.  She  joined  Boston  in  shelling  Panay  Island  11 
February  1899;  on  the  22nd,  a force  of  48  men  from  Petrel 
occupied  Cebu.  In  October,  Petrel  joined  Callao  in  supporting 
the  Marine  Corps  assault  on  Neveleta  by  bombarding  ahead 
of  the  advancing  Marine  column. 

Decommissioning  at  Cavite  after  the  war.  Petrel  re-com- 
missioned 9 May  1910.  After  visiting  European  waters  in  1911, 
she  returned  to  the  Atlantic  coast.  Disturbances  in  the  Carib- 
bean sent  her  to  Mexican  and  West  Indian  waters  from  1912  to 
1915  to  protect  American  interests,  and  in  1916  she  became 
station  ship  at  Guantanamo.  With  the  declaration  of  war. 
Petrel  returned  to  the  United  States  to  serve  with  the  American 
Patrol  Detachment  at  Boston  throughout  the  war. 

After  30  years  of  service.  Petrel  decommissioned  at  New 
Orleans  15  July  1919  and  was  struck  from  the  Naval  Regis- 
ter 16  April  1920.  She  was  subsequently  sold  to  Snare  and 
Treest,  New  York,  1 November  1920. 

IV 

(SP-59: 1.  45';  b.  9';  dr.  4'5";  s.  17.5  k.;  a.  1 mg.) 

The  fourth  Petrel,  a motor  boat  built  by  Murray  & Tre- 
gurtha.  South  Boston,  Mass.,  was  acquired  by  the  Navy  from 
E.  Pierce  14  May  1917;  and  commissioned  at  Boston  18  May 
1917. 

German  submarines  were  reported  off  Cape  Cod,  Mass, 
during  World  War  I.  Petrel  operated  on  patrol  against  this 
danger  to  the  area  throughout  her  Naval  career.  After  war- 
time service  and  decommissioning,  she  was  returned  to  her 
owner  17  April  1918. 

V 

(ASR-14:  dp.  1,780;  1.  251'4";  b.  42';  dr.  14';  s.  16.5  k.; 
cpl.  63;  a.  2 3";  cl.  Chanticleer) 

The  fifth  Petrel,  a submarine  rescue  ship  laid  down  26 
February  1945,  was  built  by  Savannah  Machine  Foundry  Co., 
Savannah,  Ga.;  launched  26  September  1945;  sponsored 
by  Mrs.  Ellie  Jeffreys;  and  commissioned  at  Savannah 
24  September  1946,  Lt.  Dennis  Hima  in  command. 

After  fitting  out  at  Charleston  and  shakedown  at  Guan- 
tanamo and  Panama  Bays,  Petrel  returned  to  Charleston  18 
December  1946.  She  sailed  for  New  London  6 January  1947 
to  join  SubRon  2;  and  operated  out  of  that  base  for  the  next 
3 years  training  and  qualifying  deep-sea  divers  and  salvage 
crews,  and  escorting  ships  such  as  Piper  and  Cochino  in  tests. 

Departing  New  London  23  January  1950,  she  steamed  off 
Old  Point  Comfort,  Va.,  where  Missouri  (BB-63)  had  run 
aground.  Divers  from  Petrel  surveyed  and  excavated  around 
the  bottom  of  the  battleship,  and  on  1 February  Petrel  aided 
in  the  “big  puli’’  that  drew  Missouri  into  deep  water.  After 


this  operation.  Petrel  returned  to  New  London  6 February  but 
was  re-assigned  to  Key  West  5 May. 

Petrel  continued  training  operations,  with  SubRon  4,  at 
Key  West  throughout  the  1950s,  with  occasional  variations. 
She  towed  ex-German  sub  U-2513  off  Dry  Tortuga  Flats  in 
October  1950  to  be  sunk  in  firing  exercises  by  destroyer 
Owens  (DD-827).  Exercises  in  1952  included  re-floating 
U-2513.  In  1956,  Petrel  had  a key  role  in  freeing  Nantahala, 
aground  in  Key  West  Channel. 

On  14  February  1958,  Petrel  received  a distress  call  at  Key 
West  from  Guavina  (SSO-362),  stranded  in  heavy  seas  off 
San  Salvadore,  Bahama  Islands.  Steaming  to  the  area  and 
off-loading  some  of  Guavina’s  oil  cargo.  Petrel  towed  the  light- 
ened sub  to  Key  West.  Petrel  continued  to  operate  along  the 
Atlantic  coast  of  the  southern  United  States  until  sailing  in  the 
Spring  of  1961  for  the  Mediterranean  for  exercises  with  SubDiv 
41,  6th  Fleet  in  June  and  operated  off  Portugal  in  salvage 
operations  after  a DC-8  passenger  airplane  crash.  Petrel  re- 
turned to  Charleston  28  August  for  coastal  operations  until 
she  again  joined  the  6th  Fleet  from  January  to  May  1964. 
She  departed  Charleston  12  July  for  Hamilton,  Bermuda, 
where  she  aided  the  Air  Force  in  recovering  wreckage  and  per- 
sonnel from  a 2-plane,  mid-air  collision.  Highlights  of  sub- 
sequent coastal  service  included  accompanying  Von  Steuben 
in  sea  trials  in  September,  work  with  Sam  Rayburn  in  April 
1965,  and  duty  at  Guantanamo  28-30  September  and  during 
hurricane  “Inez”. 

Petrel  departed  New  London  6 January  1966  for  Holy  Loch, 
Scotland,  with  YTB-780  in  tow.  On  17  January,  an  Air  Force 
B-52,  carrying  4 unarmed  nuclear  weapons,  collided  with  a 
KB-135  off  Palomares,  Spain.  Petrel  was  sent  to  the  area  to  aid 
in  salvage  operations  and  had  the  delicate  task  of  maintaining 
position  over  the  bomb.  The  weapon  was  brought  to  the  sur- 
face 7 April,  by  Alvin,  placed  on  Petrel,  and  transferred  to 
Cascade.  Petrel  then  returned  to  Charleston. 

Deployed  to  the  Mediterranean  again  in  1968,  Petrel 
searched  for  the  lost  Israeli  submarine  Dakar  26  January,  and 
missing  French  submarine  Minerve  on  the  30th.  On  12  Febr- 
uary, she  helped  salvage  destroyer  Bache  (DD-470)  at  Rhodes, 
Greece.  After  return  to  Charleston  in  May,  she  joined  in  the 
search  for  missing  submarine  Scorpion  the  27th,  and  retured 
to  Charleston  from  the  Azores  12  July.  She  continues  opera- 
tions with  SubDiv  41  into  1970. 

Petrelita 

Former  name  retained. 

Acquired  by  the  Navy  17  January  1899,  Petrelita  served  as 
a tug  on  the  Asiatic  Station  through  1901.  Her  name  was 
struck  from  the  Navy  List  1 January  1902. 

Petrita 

A Spanish,  feminine  proper  name,  Petrita  retained  her 
Mexican  name  during  her  service  in  the  U.S.  Navy. 

(Sw  Str:  dp.  200;  a.  1 gun) 

Early  in  the  morning  of  23  October  1846,  a small  squadron 
under  Commodore  Matthew  Perry  steamed  into  a sleepy  Mexi- 
can town  located  7 miles  up  the  Grijalva  River.  Frontera 
(now  Alvaro  Obregon)  was  caught  by  surprise.  Leaving  the 
steam  frigate  Mississippi  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  because  of 
her  draft,  the  squadron  captured  2 steamers  and  a number 
of  coastal  schooners.  The  most  important  capture  was 
Petrita,  a small  but  swift  American  built  steamer.  She  was 
added  to  the  squadron  which  was  composed  of  the  steamers 
McLane  and  Vixen,  and  schooners  Bonita  and  Nonata.  Early 
the  next  morning  Perry  sailed  farther  up  the  Grijalva  River  to 
attack  the  town  of  San  Juan  Bautista  (now  Villa  Hermosa). 
At  9 a.m.  the  Squadron  passed  the  abandoned  Fort  Acac- 
chappa,  where  it  stopped  long  enough  to  spike  the  guns.  It 
was  12  noon  when  the  Vice  Commodore  arrived  at  his  destina- 
tion. Capturing  5 more  vessels,  the  squadron  bombarded  San 
Juan  Bautista.  Not  being  able  to  garrison  the  town  because 
of  the  lack  of  men.  Perry  withdrew  to  Anton  Lizardo,  and  is- 
land just  south  of  Vera  Cruz. 

Petrita  was  inactive  for  the  remainder  of  1846  and  the  first 
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USS  Petrel  (ASR-14),  3 January  1956. 


part  of  1847.  This  was  due  to  a coal  shortage  and  violent 
storms  called  “northers”  which  occur  during  the  winter 
months.  On  7 March  1847,  Commodore  David  Conner  and 
General  Winfield  Scott  made  a reconnaissance  of  Vera  Cruz 
in  Petrita.  She  ran  close  to  Fort  San  Juan  de  Ulua  and  was 
straddled  by  gunfire.  However,  no  damage  was  sustained. 
Petrita  participated  in  the  Vera  Cruz  amphibious  assault. 
Commodore  Conner’s  plan  was  to  have  the  large  warships  tow 
landing  craft  from  Anton  Lizardo  to  Isla  Sacrificios,  a dis- 
tance of  a few  miles.  The  small  steamers  would  then  pick  up 
the  tow  and  run  the  landing  craft  in  to  shore.  Sloop  Saint 
Marys  transferred  her  tow  to  Petrita,  and  she  safely  towed 
them  in.  By  10  p.m.  more  than  10,000  troops  had  been  landed. 
The  operation  was  a complete  success. 

Suffering  from  engine  defects,  Petrita  was  inactive  for  the 
remainder  of  the  war.  In  1848  Petrita  was  lost  off  Alvarado. 
All  hands  were  saved. 

Petrof  Bay 

A bay  in  Alaska. 

(CVE-80:  dp.  6,730;  1.  512'3";  b.  108'1”;  dr.  20'0";  s.  19  k.; 
cpl.  860;  a.  1 5",  16  40mm;  cl.  Casablanca;  T.  S4-S2-BB3) 

Petrof  Bay  (CVE-80)  was  laid  down  under  a Maritime  Com- 
mission contract  by  the  Kaiser  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Vancouver, 
Wash.,  15  October  1943;  launched  5 January  1944;  sponsored 
by  Mrs.  J.  G.  Atkins;  acquired  18  February  1944  and  com- 


missioned the  same  day  at  Astoria,  Oreg.,  Capt.  Joseph  L. 
Kane  in  command. 

Petrof  Bay  departed  Naval  Air  Station,  San  Diego,  Calif. 
29  March  for  the  southwest  Pacific;  unloaded  passengers,  air- 
craft and  cargo  upon  arrival  Espiritu  Santo  14  April,  and  six 
days  later  sailed  for  Seeadler  Harbor,  Manus  Island,  arriving 
there  25  April.  She  transferred  eight  planes  to  other  ships  in 
the  harbor. 

On  the  morning  of  29  April,  she  made  rendezvous  with  fast 
carrier  Task  Force  58  to  furnish  replacement  planes,  prior  to 
its  first  strike  against  the  then  powerful  Japanese  stronghold 
of  Truk.  The  ship  then  proceeded  to  Majuro,  arriving  3 May, 
and  rejoined  Task  Force  58  after  its  successful  strike  on  Truk. 
There  she  unloaded  all  planes  and  most  aviation  spares  and 
materiel  and  took  on  duds,  planes  in  need  of  major  overhaul, 
and  salvage  equipment. 

With  Barnes  and  three  destroyers,  the  ship  turned  toward 
the  States  7 May,  arriving  San  Francisco  Bay  20  May.  At 
San  Diego,  she  embarked  Composite  Squadron  76  for  shake- 
down  air  operations.  On  30  July  the  ship  shoved  off  for  Pearl 
Harbor,  arriving  6 August. 

The  extra  planes  were  unloaded  and  all  resemblance  to  a 
ferry  transport  disappeared.  On  12  August  she  was  underway 
in  Task  Group  32.4.  enroute  Guadalcanal.  She  anchored  in 
Tulagi  Harbor,  Solomon  Islands,  the  afternoon  of  24  August. 
On  4 September  Petrof  Bay,  as  a part  of  Task  Unit  32.7.3  in 
company  with  Saginaw  Bay  and  Kalinin  Bay,  sortied  with  the 
Peleliu  and  Anguar  Movement  Group  No.  2. 

She  launched  her  first  strike  against  the  enemy  on  15  Sep- 
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tember.  The  Marines  successfully  landed  on  Peleliu  Island 
and  established  a beachhead  aided  by  her  planes.  From  D- 
Day  until  29  September,  with  the  exception  of  one  day  when 
bombs  and  ammunition  were  replenished  at  Kossol  Passage, 
her  planes  bombed  and  strafed  the  Japanese,  and  searched  for 
enemy  shipping,  planes,  and  submarines.  She  encountered  no 
air  opposition  during  the  operation.  By  30  September,  when 
the  airstrip  on  Peleliu  was  operational  Petrof  Bay  retired  to 
Manus  Island. 

On  14  October  she  sortied  from  Seeadler  Harbor,  Admiralty 
Islands  with  Sagmaw  Bay  enroute  to  Leyte  Gulf  for  the  first 
step  in  the  liberation  of  the  Philippines. 

The  two  CVEs  rendezvoused  with  Task  Unit  77.4.2  for 
“A-day”  operations,  and  made  forty  air  sorties  during  the 
landing  on  this  first  day.  That  night  after  being  detached  from 
the  task  unit,  the  carrier  joined  Task  Unit  77.4.1  which  had 
been  under  air  attack  by  enemy  planes.  From  21  October 
through  24  October  Petrof  Bay  launched  Air  Support  Groups. 

On  24  October,  contact  reports  accumulated  describing 
major  units  of  the  Japanese  fleet  moving  out  to  fight  what 
was  to  be  the  Battle  for  Leyte  Gulf.  The  CVEs  were  in 
three  units:  TU  77.4.3,  east  of  the  southern  portion  of 
Samar;  TU  77.4.2,  just  south  of  that  position;  and  TU 
77.4.1  with  Petrof  Bay,  south  of  TU  77.4.2  and  east  of  Surigao 
Island. 

The  Japanese  Central  Force  which  had  earlier  been  sighted 
and  attacked  by  planes  in  the  Sibuyan  Sea,  and  which  was 
thought  to  be  withdrawing,  had  slipped  through  San  Bernard- 
ino Strait  under  cover  of  darkness,  and  had  steamed  south 
toward  the  eastern  entrance  to  Leyte  Gulf.  At  dawn,  TU 
77.4.3  reported  that  they  were  being  attacked  by  heavy  units 
of  the  Japanese  fleet  and  land-based  planes.  Two  special 
strikes  from  Petrof  Bay  joined  in  the  air  attack  against  these 
enemy  ships.  The  attacks  by  the  planes  from  the  CVEs  and 
the  gallant  DDs  and  DEs  of  TU  77.4. 3’s  screen  turned  back 
the  Japanese  force.  Both  flights  hit  the  enemy  while  TU 
77.4.3  was  actually  under  attack.  During  the  two  strikes 
Petrof  Bay’s  pilots  claimed:  one  probable  hit  on  Yamato,  two 
probable  hits  on  Nagato,  two  on  Kongo  and  one  on  an  uniden- 
tified cruiser,  plus  strafing  runs  on  Yamato,  the  cruisers,  and 
destroyers. 

Petrof  Bay  launched  a final  strike  to  search  for  and  attack 
the  enemy  then  in  retreat.  After  rendezvousing  with  other 
planes  from  the  CVEs,  the  flight  proceeded  to  San  Bernardino 
Strait  where  it  found  and  attacked  a cruiser  of  the  Mogarni 
class,  scoring  two  torpedo  hits  and  one  probable  hit. 

On  26  October,  the  only  remaining  Japanese  force  within 
range  of  the  CVE  planes  was  one  light  cruiser  and  four  de- 
stroyers sighted  in  the  Visayan  Sea.  Petrof  Bay  launched 
torpedo  planes  to  participate  in  a strike  against  the  five  ships. 
One  plane  scored  a hit  with  a 500-pound  semi-armor  piercing 
bomb  and  a near  miss  on  the  cruiser  and  strafed  a destroyer 
which  caught  on  fire  and  blew  up. 

While  her  planes  hit  enemy  ships,  Petrof  Bay  fought  off 
attacking  Japanese  land-based  planes.  The  raids  against  the 
ship  began  in  earnest  on  the  morning  of  25  October.  The  first 
warning  of  what  was  to  come  appeared  on  the  radar  screen  at 
0729:  a bogey  was  reported  closing  on  the  formation.  The 
ship  went  to  General  Quarters  and  so  remained  for  the  next 
108  hours.  The  raider  eluded  combat  air  patrol  and  proved  to 
be  a combination  torpedo  attack  and  the  beginning  of  the 
Japanese  suicide  attacks. 

Three  distinct  raids  got  in  and  attacked  between  0730 
and  0810,  one  after  the  other.  The  first  plane  to  dive  on 
Petrof  Bay  approached  from  the  starboard  bow  to  be  hit  by 
her  guns.  He  turned  away  from  his  original  target,  smok- 
ing, and  hit  Suwannee’s  flight  deck.  Santee  was  hit  by  an 
aerial  torpedo  as  well  as  a suicide  plane.  Later  a “Judy” 
made  a strafing  and  bombing  attack  on  Petrof  Bay.  The  plane 
dove,  without  warning,  out  of  the  clouds  from  the  port  side, 
strafing  as  he  came  in,  dropped  his  bomb,  which  missed  by 
approximately  ten  feet,  and  flew  off. 

At  noon  four  Japanese  planes  started  suicide  runs  on  Petrof 
Bay  from  astern.  The  first  plane  exploded  in  mid-air  from  a 
hit  from  the  five-inch  gun  aided  by  gunfire  from  other  ships. 
The  second  turned  to  starboard,  smoking,  and  withdrew. 
The  third  plane  looped  into  the  clouds,  came  straight  down, 
missed  and  hit  the  water  twenty  feet  in  front  of  the  bridge. 
The  plane  as  it  hit  the  water,  exploded,  drenching  the  ship 


with  gas.  The  fourth  Japanese  plane  dove  straight  for  the 
flight  deck,  its  tail  and  wing  were  shot  off  as  it  fell  aft  of  the 
fantail. 

At  2232,  one  of  the  destroyers  in  the  screen  had  a sound 
contact.  A 90-degree  emergency  turn  was  made  and  almost 
immediately  thereafter  two  torpedoes  straddled  Petrof  Bay, 
one  twenty  yards  on  the  port  and  the  other  passing  under  the 
overhang  on  the  starboard  side.  Coolbaugh  attacked  with 
depth  charges  and  was  believed  successful  in  destroying  the 
submarine.  During  the  night  of  28  October  Petrof  Bay  re- 
tired to  the  fueling  area.  That  night  the  ship  returned  to  ren- 
dezvous with  TU  77.4.2,  TG  77.2  and  TG  77.3,  and,  in  com- 
pany with  them,  triumphantly  and  proudly  proceeded  to 
Manus  Island. 

Next,  Petrof  Bay,  as  a part  of  Task  Unit  77.4.5,  departed 
for  the  traffic  lanes  leading  to  Leyte  19  November  arriving 
in  the  area  23  November. 

In  mid-January  1945  the  ship  was  detached  from  Task 
Group  77.3  and  ordered  to  report  for  duty  to  Task  Group  77.4, 
to  prevent  runs  being  made  by  the  enemy  from  and  into 
Manila.  Direct  support  was  furnished  29-30  January  for  the 
landings  in  the  San  Narciso  and  San  Antonio  areas. 

With  the  reconquest  of  Luzon  well  underway,  Petrof  Bay 
departed  for  Ulithi. 

The  fortress  island  of  Iwo  Jima  stood  in  the  path  of  the 
advancing  Americans  and  was  needed  as  a base  for  fighter 
escorts  for  the  B-29  raids  on  Tokyo  and  the  Japanese  Empire. 
After  being  in  port  for  only  five  days.  Petrof  Bay  departed 
Ulithi,  underway  for  Iwo  Jima.  On  15  February  she  arrived 
at  the  objective  area  in  company  with  Task  Group  52.19,  the 
Advance  Movement  Group. 

As  the  battleships,  cruisers  and  destroyers  began  shelling 
the  island,  planes  from  the  CVEs  began  strafing  and  bombing 
attacks.  The  troop  transports  arrived  18  February  and  the 
Marines  established  a beachhead  the  next  day.  Planes  from 
Petrof  Bay  supported  these  landings  and  furnished  the  troops 
with  air  support  during  the  operation,  making  786  air  sorties. 

By  7 March  the  airstrip  on  Iwo  Jima  was  fully  operational 
and  the  ship  was  ordered  to  retire  to  Ulithi  via  Guam.  Iwo 
Jima  was  the  last  operation  for  the  ship’s  original  squadron, 
VC-76,  and  at  Guam  they  were  disembarked  and  VC-93  em- 
barked 10  March. 

As  a part  of  TU  52.1.2  the  ship  departed  21  March,  escort- 
ing TG  54.1,  Fire  Support  Group,  to  furnish  air  cover  and  air 
support  in  the  invasion  and  capture  of  Okinawa.  As  Marines 
landed  on  Kerama  Retto,  Petrof  Bay’s  new  squadron  got  its 
first  taste  of  combat  during  strikes  supporting  the  operation. 
Anti-aircraft  fire  was  exceptionally  heavy  and  accurate.  The 
day  before  the  landings  on  Okinawa  the  escort  carrier’s  planes 
supported  landings  on  Kiese  Shima.  Thereafter,  she  launched 
daily  strike  groups,  patrols  and  special  missions. 

“L”  Day  was  1 April,  Easter  Sunday,  and  the  landings  on 
Okinawa  were  made  at  0830  with  slight  opposition.  Planes 
from  Petrof  Bay  proceeded  the  troops. 

The  unit  was  ordered  to  attack  and  neutralize  Sakishima 
Gunto  13  April,  and  the  first  strike  was  launched  from  228 
miles.  Heavy  anti-aircraft  fire  was  encountered  and  two  planes 
were  shot  down,  but  the  pilots  rescued.  On  16  April  the  forma- 
tion was  back  southeast  of  Okinawa. 

During  the  period  from  9 May  until  26  May  the  ship  fur- 
nished direct  air  support,  on-target  air  and  anti-submarine 
patrol.  During  the  Okinawa  operation  Petrof  Bay’s  combat  air 
patrol  shot  down  17  enemy  planes. 

On  26  May  Petrof  Bay  departed  for  Guam,  where  she  arrived 
and  entered  Apra  Harbor  30  May.  Composite  Squadron  93 
was  disembarked  and  Composite  Squadron  90  embarked  for 
transportation  to  Pearl  Harbor.  On  19  June  Petrof  Bay  moored 
at  the  Naval  Operating  Base,  Terminal  Island,  San  Pedro, 
Calif.,  for  a general  overhaul. 

Petrof  Bay  sailed  for  Pearl  Harbor  14  August.  The  next  day, 
Japan  accepted  the  terms  of  the  Potsdam  Ultimatum.  The 
carrier  proceeded  to  Tokyo  Bay,  returning  to  the  States  11 
October  with  veterans  of  the  Pacific  war.  Docking  at  San 
Pedro,  she  disembarked  the  veterans,  picked  up  a load  of  re- 
placements and  again  set  out  for  Pearl  Harbor.  By  31  October, 
she  was  again  in  San  Francisco.  She  sailed  out  through  the 
Golden  Gate  and  proceeded  on  a southwesterly  course  to  the 
Marianas.  Arriving  at  Guam  13  December,  the  carrier 
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loaded  another  group  of  veterans  into  her  emergency  quarters 
and  sailed  home,  arriving  San  Pedro  18  January  1946. 

Departing  San  Pedro,  she  steamed  south,  touching  at  San 
Diego,  and  transiting  the  Panama  Canal,  steamed  up  the  eas- 
tern seaboard  to  Norfolk.  From  there  she  headed  northward 
again,  mooring  at  Boston,  Mass.  23  February.  On  31  July  1946. 
she  was  placed  out  of  commission,  in  reserve,  in  the  Boston 
Group  of  the  Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet.  She  was  reclassified 
CVU-80  on  12  June  1955.  She  was  struck  from  the  Navy  Vessel 
Register  27  June  1958,  and  sold  30  July  1959  to  J.  Berkurt  and 
scrapped. 

Petrof  Bay  received  five  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Petrolite 

A commercially  manufactured  product  of  petroleum. 

(AO-164:  dp.  10,296;  1.  524';  b.  68'2";  dr.  30';  s.  14.5  k.; 
cpl.  52;  cl.  Suamico;  T.  T2-SE-A1;) 

Petrolite,  a T-2  military  auxiliary  tanker,  was  laid  down  12 
October  1943  as  Hanging  Rock  (MC  Hull  1723)  by  Sun 
Shipbuilding  and  Drydock  Co.,  Chester,  Pa.,  launched  13 
January  1944;  and  delivered  to  the  Navy  at  Philadelphia 
Naval  Shipyard  31  January  1944. 

Operating  briefly  out  of  Philadelphia  as  Hanging  Rock,  she 
transported  oil  between  various  east  coast  ports.  Transferring 
her  operations  to  the  Pacific  during  the  closing  months  of  the 
war,  she  transported  oil  to  many  of  America’s  island  bastions. 
With  the  end  of  hostilities  she  was  laid  up  in  the  Maritime 
Commission  Reserve  Fleet  at  Puget  Sound,  Olympia,  Wash. 

In  November  1956  the  tanker  was  activated  by  the  Mari- 
time Commission  for  charter  to  MSTS  as  USNS  Petrolite 
(T-AO-164).  She  operated  under  contract  with  a civilian  crew 
until  5 September  1957,  when  she  was  struck  from  the  Navy 
List  and  again  laid  up  with  the  Maritime  Administration 
Reserve  Fleet  at  Olympia. 

Petrolite  was  sold  to  Sea  Land  Service,  Inc.,  18  April  1969 
and  scheduled  for  conversion  to  a containerized  cargo  ship  at 
Todd  Shipyards  Corp.,  San  Francisco  Yard. 

Pettit 

Robert  Lee  Pettit  was  born  in  Clare,  Mich.,  17  November 
1906.  He  enlisted  in  the  Navy  13  September  1927,  and  at- 
tained the  rate  of  Radioman  First  Class  on  16  February  1938. 
He  died  in  his  attacking  PBY  aircraft  at  Jolo  Harbor,  Philip- 
pines, 27  December  1941,  as  he  remained  bravely  at  his  post 
in  the  burning,  gasoline-flooded  radio  compartment.  For  his 
heroism  he  received  the  Navy  Cross. 

(DE-253:  dp.  1,590  (f.);  1.  306';  b.  37';  dr.  14';  s.  21  k.;  cpl. 

216;  a.  3 3",  6 40mm.,  10  20mm.,  2 dct.,  8 dcp.,  1 dcp. 
(hh.);  cl.  Edsall) 

Pettit  (DE-253)  was  laid  down  6 February  1943  by  the 
Brown  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Houston,  Tex.;  launched  28  April 
1943;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Robert  Lee  Pettit;  and  commis- 
sioned 23  September  1943,  Lt.  Commander  William  B.  Ellis, 
USCG,  in  command. 

After  Atlantic  shakedown,  Pettit  reported  for  duty  to  Com- 
mander, Destroyers,  Atlantic.  Assigned  to  Destroyer  Escort 
Division  20  in  December  1943,  she  operated  out  of  Norfolk, 
Va.,  that  month  to  train  destroyer  escort  nucleus  crews.  Later 
in  December  she  escorted  a convoy  from  Norfolk,  Va.,  to 
Casablanca,  Morocco,  where  she  arrived  2 January  1944. 
She  returned  from  this  assignment  to  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  24 
January  1944.  When  stationed  in  home  waters,  Pettit  trained 
periodically  at  Montauk  Point,  N.Y.,  and  Casco  Bay,  Maine. 
From  February  1944  to  June  1945,  she  escorted  trans-Atlantic 
convoys  principally  between  Londonderry,  North  Ireland,  and 
New  York,  N.Y.  She  also  called  at  the  ports  of  Cherbourg  and 
Le  Havre,  France,  and  Plymouth,  Liverpool,  and  Southamp- 
ton, England. 

After  V-E  day,  Pettit  proceeded  via  Guantanamo  Bay, 
Cuba,  the  Panama  Canal,  and  San  Diego,  Cal.,  to  Hawaii, 
arriving  Pearl  Harbor  25  July.  She  departed  for  Eniwetok, 
Marshall  Islands,  27  August,  and  arrived  there  3 September. 
From  September  into  November  1945,  she  searched  for  pos- 


sible Allied  survivors  on  islands  in  the  southwest  Pacific.  In 
December  1945  she  operated  from  Pearl  Harbor  on  a weather 
patrol. 

Pettit  decommissioned  6 May  1946  and  entered  the  Atlantic 
Reserve  Fleet.  Into  1970  she  is  berthed  at  Norfolk. 

Phalarope 

A small  shore  bird  resembling  the  sandpiper. 

(Yacht:  dp.  55;  1.  92';  b.  16';  dr.  7'8";  s.  12  k.;  cpl.  10;  a.  1 
1-pdr.,  1 mg.) 

Phalarope,  the  former  Austin,  a yacht  built  in  1881  at  East 
Boston,  Mass.,  was  purchased  by  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  in 
1899;  taken  over  by  the  Navy  19  May  1917;  and  commissioned 
6 December  1917,  Boatswain  T.  Leander  in  command. 

Phalarope  was  being  used  by  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  at 
Wood’s  Hole,  Mass.,  at  the  time  the  United  States  entered 
World  War  I.  Throughout  the  war  she  operated  as  a patrol 
craft  for  the  Navy  at  Wood’s  Hole.  She  decommissioned 
shortly  after  the  war’s  end,  and  was  returned  to  the  Biu’eau  of 
Fisheries  2 August  1919. 

Phantom 

Something  apparent  to  sense  but  with  no  substantial  exis- 
tence. 

(AM-273:  dp.  945  (f.);  1.  184'6";  b.  33'0";  dr.  9'9";  s.  15  k.; 
cpl.  104;  a 1 3",  4 40mm;  cl.  AM-214) 

Phantom  (AM-273)  was  laid  down  by  the  Gulf  Shipbuilding 
Co.,  Chickasaw,  Ala.,  1 February  1943;  launched  25  July  1943; 
and  commissioned  17  May  1944,  Lt.  Lawrence  Dana,  USNR, 
in  command. 

After  shakedown,  she  reported  to  ComServLant  for  duty 
8 July  1944,  and  operated  out  of  Norfolk  on  minesweeping  and 
escort  duties  along  the  east  coast  and  off  Bermuda  for  the 
balance  of  the  year.  In  January  1945  she  arrived  off  McNab 
Island,  Nova  Scotia,  escorting  Pontiac,  then  stood  by  as 
Pontiac  was  beached  in  a sinking  condition.  After  further 
operations  along  the  east  coast  from  Boston  to  Jacksonville, 
she  transited  the  Panama  Canal  9 April  1945,  and  reached 
Pearl  Harbor  4 May.  Continuing  on,  she  arrived  at  Okinawa 
26  June  and  for  the  rest  of  the  war  swept  mines  off  that  hard 
fought  for  island. 

In  September  she  moved  to  Japan  for  minesweeping  opera- 
tions there  and  in  December  shifted  to  the  waters  off  the  China 
coast.  In  January  1946  she  got  underway  for  the  United  States, 
arrived  at  San  Diego  18  February  and  in  July  headed  west 
again.  On  14  September  she  arrived  at  Subic  Bay  and  reported 
for  inactivation.  Decommissioning  10  October  1946,  she  was 
kept  in  reserve  until  transferred  to  the  Nationalist  Chinese 
Navy  15  June  1948.  Struck  from  the  U.S.  Navy  List  13  July 
1948,  she  served  as  Yung  Ming  until  October  1949  when  she 
was  decomissioned,  and  struck  from  the  Nationalist  Chinese 
Navy  List.  In  July  1951  her  hulk  was  sold  for  scrap. 

Phantom  earned  3 battle  stars  for  World  War  II  service. 


Phaon 

A mythical  boatman  at  Mitylene,  who  carried  Aphrodite 
across  the  sea  without  accepting  payment  for  which  she  gave 
him  youth  and  beauty. 

(ARB-3:  dp.  3,960;  1.  328'0";  b.  30'0";  dr.  11'2";  s.  11  k.; 
cpl.  251;  a.  1 3",  8 40mm.;  cl.  Aristaeus) 

Phaon  (ARB-3),  a battle  damage  repair  ship,  was  laid  down 
by  the  Tampa  (Florida)  Shipbuilding  Co.  in  September  1942; 
launched  30  January  1943;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Marion  D. 
Calabreeze;  and  commissioned  5 August  1943,  Lt.  George 
Fay  Watson,  USNR,  in  command. 

ARB-3,  an  ex-LST,  had  heavier  armament,  greater  deck 
facilities  for  cargo  handling,  a much  longer  superstructure 
deck,  and  last  and  most  important,  the  tank  deck  was  covered 
with  lathes,  grinders,  drills,  metal  cutters,  welding  machines 
and  other  shop  equipment  not  found  on  an  LST. 

After  shakedown  to  New  Orleans  and  final  fitting  out  there, 
she  sailed  3 September  via  Guantanamo  Bay  and  the  Panama 
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Canal  for  Samoa,  anchoring  in  Pago  Pago  Harbor  13  October. 

From  Samoa  Phaon  moved  to  Funafuti  in  the  Ellice  Islands, 
arriving  there  shortly  after  the  occupation  of  that  island  on 
18  October.  There,  she  repaired  LCT’s,  pontoon  barges,  and 
PT  boats.  She  restored  many  craft  used  in  the  invasion  of 
Tarawa,  Gilbert  Islands. 

From  Funafuti  Phaon  advanced  westward  to  Majuro  in  the 
Marshall  Islands,  arriving  6 February  1944,  shortly  after  the 
invasion.  Here,  in  the  same  harbor  with  one  of  the  mightiest 
fleets  ever  assembled,  Phaon  worked  on  minelayers,  tankers, 
minesweepers,  destroyers  and  small  boats  (LCVP’s  and 
LCM’s). 

On  18  March  1944,  Phaon  weighed  anchor  again,  proceeded 
via  Kwajalein  to  Eniwetok  in  the  Marshalls,  arriving  23  March 
for  repair  work  on  small  boats,  LCT’s  and  Yard  Minesweepers. 

On  9 June  1944  Phaon  left  Eniwetok  arriving  15  June  at 
Saipan  for  the  inva.sion  by  our  troops.  There,  on  “D”-day 
plus  three,  destroyer  Phelps  came ' alongside  for  repairs  and 
many  other  ships  thereafter.  As  metalsmiths,  mechanics, 
and  carpenters  from  Phaon  swarmed  over  Phelps  repairing 
the  damaged  boiler,  blower,  deck  and  bulkheads,  the  sturdy 
warship  still  very  much  in  the  fight,  blasted  away  at  enemy 
troops  and  pillboxes. 

On  24  June,  during  an  air  raid  by  Japanese  “Betties,” 
Phaon  suffered  a near  miss  on  the  starboard  side.  The  damage 
to  the  ship  was  not  very  serious  but  the  shrapnel  fragments 
killed  two  of  her  men  and  injured  eleven  others.  That  day, 
she  worked  on  a PCS  and  two  LCI’s,  also  repairing  other  small 
craft  in  preparation  for  the  invasion  of  Tinian.  On  24  July, 
the  morning  of  the  Tinian  invasion,  destroyer  Norman  Scott 
came  alongside  with  numerous  dead  and  wounded  officers  and 
men.  She  had  suffered  several  direct  hits  from  a Japanese 
six-inch  shore  battery  and  her  bridge  was  practically  torn 
away.  While  Phaon’s  medical  department  cared  for  the 
wounded,  her  repair  department  patched  up  the  ship,  enabling 
Scott  to  pull  away  two  days  later. 

The  securing  of  Saipan  by  no  means  ended  Phaon’s  work 
there.  Saipan  was  her  last  invasion,  but  she  prepared  and  re- 
paired ships  for  Iwo  Jima,  Okinawa,  and  the  Philippines. 
During  the  month  between  the  invasions  of  Iwo  Jima  and 
Okinawa,  Phaon  worked  on  96  different  ships.  After  VJ  Day, 
her  work  was  still  far  from  finished  and  she  continued  repairing 
and  overhauling  the  ships  that  needed  it. 

On  28  December  1945  Phaon  was  ordered  back  to  the  United 
States.  In  29  months  away  she  had  completed  approximately 
2,000  repair  jobs,  on  almost  everything  from  small  boats  to 
battleships. 

She  was  placed  in  reserve  in  January  1947,  berthed  at  San 
Diego,  struck  from  the  Navy  List  1 July  1961,  and  sold  8 
July  1962  to  Zidell  Explorations  Inc.  of  Portland,  Ore. 

Phaon  received  three  battle  stars  for  World  War  II  service. 

Pheasant 

A large,  long-tailed,  brilliantly  colored  gallinaceous  bird. 

(AM-61:  dp.  890;  1.  221'2”;  b.  32'2”;  dr.  10'9”;  s.  18  k.; 
cpl.  105;  a.  1 3”;  cl.  Auk) 

Pheasant  (AM-61),  was  laid  down  22  July  1942  by  the  Defoe 
Shipbuilding  Co.,  Bay  City,  Mich.;  launched  24  October  1942; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  H.  J.  Defoe;  and  commissioned  12  Decem- 
ber 1942,  Lt.  Comdr.  John  B.  Burnham  in  command. 

Following  fitting  out  at  Boston,  Mass.,  Pheasant  helped 
to  protect  convoys  along  the  eastern  and  gulf  coasts  of  the 
United  States  beginning  in  early  1943.  Immediately  preceding 
the  Normandy  invasion  of  6 June  1944,  she  swept  dangerous 
mines  from  fire  support  areas  used  by  Texas  and  Arkansas. 
From  29  June  until  her  departure  for  Oran,  Algeria  15  July 
1944  she  cleared  areas  to  be  used  for  the  invasion  of  Cher- 
bourg, France.  Later,  in  the  Mediterranean,  she  made  ex- 
ploratory sweeps  prior  to  the  invasion  of  southern  France. 
She  swept  successfully  in  the  Mediterranean  until  May  1945 
when  she  received  orders  to  return  to  the  United  States. 

Pheasant  entered  the  Reserve  Fleet  at  San  Diego,  Calif., 
in  December  1945.  She  was  reclassified  MSF-61  on  7 February 
1955,  struck  from  the  Naval  Vessel  Register  1 December 
1966  and  sunk  as  a target. 

Pheasant  received  two  battle  stars  for  World  War  II  service. 


Phelps 

Thomas  Stowell  Phelps  was  born  in  Buckfield,  Maine,  2 
November  1822.  He  served  the  Navy  from  1840  to  1884, 
attaining  the  rank  of  Captain  in  1871  and  Rear  Admiral  in 
1884.  He  served  in  the  Mediterrean,  the  Atlantic,  and  the 
Pacific,  and  commanded  Juniata  during  the  capture  of  Fort 
Fisher  in  January  1865.  He  died  in  New  York  City  in  1901. 

(DD-360;  dp.  1,805;  1.  380'6”;  b.  36'2”;  dr.  10'3”;  s.  37  k.; 
cpl.  276;  a.  8 5",  8 21”  tt.;  cl.  Porter) 

Phelps  (DD-360)  was  laid  down  2 January  1934  by  Bethle- 
hem Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Quincy,  Mass.;  launched  18  July 
1935;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Richard  A.  Kearny;  and  commis- 
sioned 26  February  1936,  Comdr.  Albert  H.  Rooks  in  com- 
mand. 

Following  peacetime  duty  in  the  Pacific,  Phelps  shot  down 
one  enemy  plane  at  Pearl  Harbor  7 December  1941.  She 
aided  the  carrier  Lexington  in  air  battles  against  the  Japa- 
nese near  Port  Moresby,  New  Guinea,  in  February  and  March 
1942. 

Suffering  no  casualties  in  the  Battle  of  the  Coral  Sea  4 to 
8 May,  she  helped  to  sink  Lexington  (CV-2)  on  8 May  to  pre- 
vent enemy  capture  of  that  carrier. 

In  June  1942  she  protected  the  American  carriers  that  dealt 
a heavy  blow  to  the  Japanese  Navy  in  the  Battle  of  Midway. 
In  August  1942  she  guarded  forces  invading  Guadalcanal. 
After  a visit  to  the  west  coast  in  October,  she  participated  in 
landings  upon  Attu,  Alaska,  in  May  1943.  After  bombarding 
Kiska,  Alaska,  she  provided  gunfire  support  for  landings  at 
Makiii  Atoll  in  November  1943.  In  the  Marshall  Islands 
campaign  in  February  1944,  she  bombarded  Kwajalein  and 
Eniwetok.  In  March  she  guarded  tankers  during  a strike  on 
the  Palau  Islands.  In  June  she  bombarded  Saipan  to  protect 
American  forces  that  had  landed  there  on  the  15th. 

Following  duty  at  Saipan,  she  steamed  via  the  Panama 
Canal  to  Charleston,  S.C.,  for  armament  alterations,  arriving 
2 August.  Departing  Norfolk  Va.,  in  November,  she  escorted 
a convoy  to  Mers-el-Kebir,  Algeria.  After  three  more  convoy 
escort  voyages  to  the  Mediterranean  in  1945,  she  arrived  at 
New  York  10  June. 

Decommissioned  6 November  1945,  she  was  struck  from  the 
Naval  Vessel  Register  28  January  1947,  and  scrapped  by 
Northern  Metals  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Phelps  received  twelve  battle  stars  for  World  War  II  service. 

Phenakite 

A variant  spelling  of  phenacite,  a glassy  mineral,  either 
colored  or  colorless,  which  is  used  as  a gem  and  may  be  mis- 
taken for  quartz. 

(PYc-25:  dp.  360  (f.);  1.  183':  b.  22'6";  dr.  9'7”;  s.  13.5  k.; 
cpl.  40;  a.  1 3”,  4 .50  cal.  mg.,  2 dct.) 

Phenakite  (PYc-25),  a coastal  patrol  yacht,  was  built  by 
Pusey  and  Jones  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del.,  in  1902;  acquired  by 
the  Navy  as  Sachem  from  her  owner,  Mr.  J.  Martin  of  Brook- 
lyn, N.Y.,  17  February  1942;  converted  for  Navy  use  by  Ro- 
bert Jacobs,  Inc.,  City  Island,  N.Y. ; renamed  Phenakite  3 
March  1942;  and  commissioned  at  'Tompkinsville,  N.Y.,  1 
July  1942,  Lt.  John  D.  Lannon  in  command. 

After  shakedown  and  training  along  the  New  England  coast, 
Phenakite  departed  New  York  16  October  for  duty  with  the 
Fleet  Sonar  School  at  Key  West,  Fla.  Assigned  to  Service 
Squadron  9,  she  reached  Florida  waters  3 November.  During 
the  next  two  years  she  embarked  student  officers  and  sailors 
for  daily  at  sea  training  cruises.  As  a sonar  training  ship,  she 
ranged  the  submarine  operating  area  off  the  Florida  Keys 
while  her  students  practiced  sonar  tactics  and  maneuvers. 
In  addition,  the  patrol  yacht  served  both  as  an  escort  between 
the  operating  area  and  Key  West  and  as  a night  patrol  ship 
in  the  approaches  to  Key  West  harbor. 

Assigned  to  duty  with  the  3d  Naval  District  2 November 
1944,  Phenakite  steamed  to  New  York  between  5 and  10 
November.  She  decommissioned  at  Tompkinsville  17  Novem- 
ber and  was  placed  in  service.  On  29  November  she  was  as- 
signed to  the  Naval  Reserve  Midshipment  Training  School, 
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Flushing  Bay,  Long  Island.  During  the  remainder  of  World 
War  II  she  cruised  primarily  in  Long  Island  Sound  with  mid- 
shipmen crews  embarked. 

Phenakite  discontinued  her  training  exercises  at  the  war’s 
end  and  returned  to  Tompkinsville  20  August  1945.  She  was 
placed  out  of  service  2 October  1945  and  returned  to  the  Mari- 
time Commission  8 November.  On  29  December  she  was  re- 
turned as  Sachem  to  Mr.  J.  Martin,  her  former  owner.  Her 
name  was  struck  from  the  Naval  Register  7 February  1946. 
She  was  subsequently  sold  to  Circle  Line,  New  York  City  and 
renamed  Circle  Line  V. 

Philadelphia 

The  city  in  Pennsylvania  where  the  Continental  Congress 
met  during  much  of  the  American  Revolution. 

I 

(Gond:  1.  57';  b.  17';  dr.  2';  cpl.  45;  a.  1 12-pdr.,  2 9-pdrs.) 

The  first  Philadelphia,  a gondola  constructed  by  Gen. 
Benedict  Arnold  on  Lake  Champlain  at  Skenesboro,  N.Y.,  was 
laid  down  early  in  July  1776,  launched  in  mid-August,  and 
placed  in  service  shortly  thereafter  under  a Capt.  Rice. 

Arnold’s  flotilla  was  built  to  check  the  expected  British 
invasion  being  launched  from  Montreal  by  the  Royal  Governor 
of  Canada,  Sir  Guy  Carleton.  A thrust  down  the  historic  Lake 
Champlain-Hudson  Valley  invasion  corridor  was  chosen  to 
sever  New  England  from  the  middle  and  southern  American 
Colonies.  An  almost  complete  absence  of  intercolonial  roads 
demanded  that  the  approach  be  made  by  water. 

The  Americans  had  enjoyed  unchallenged  supremacy  on 
Lake  Champlain  since  the  capture  of  the  British  shipyard  at 
St.  Johns  toward  the  end  of  the  first  month  of  the  war,  but 
after  the  patriots  withdrew  from  the  Richelieu  River  a year 
later,  the  English  embarked  on  a vigorous  shipbuilding  pro- 
gram to  achieve  naval  superiority.  The  British,  aided  greatly 
by  skilled  men,  equipment,  and  material  of  the  Royal  Navy 
in  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  won  the  construction  race. 

However,  Arnold  was  undaunted.  Late  in  August  he  assem- 
bled his  little  fleet  and  cruised  provacotively  on  the  upper  lake. 
On  23  September  he  stationed  his  ships  on  the  New  York 
shore  near  Valcour  Bay  to  intercept  the  British  squadron’s 
advance  on  Fort  Ticonderoga.  The  two  forces  clashed  on  11 
October.  During  a six-hour  fight  12-gun  schooner  Royal 
Savage  ran  aground  and  was  burned.  Toward  dusk  the  British 
guns  holed  gondola  Philadelphia  with  a 24-pound  shot  and 
she  soon  sank.  Night  closed  the  battle  enabling  Arnold  to 
slip  away  with  the  remainder  of  his  fleet,  but  he  lost  most 
of  his  ships  during  a two-day  running  battle. 

The  sacrifice  was  not  in  vain.  Arnold’s  ships  delayed  the 
British  advance  until  approaching  winter  caused  them  to 
suspend  operations  until  spring.  The  Americans  made  good 
use  of  the  year  of  grace  which  their  ships  on  Lake  Champlain 
had  won.  A much  stronger  patriot  army  awaited  Burgoyne 
in  1777  and  it  finally  forced  him  to  surrender  at  Saratoga. 

Philadelphia  was  raised  in  1935  by  a group  of  marine 
archaeologists  headed  by  Col.  Lorenzo  F.  Hogglund.  She  is 
now  the  property  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  and  is  on 
display  in  the  Museum  of  History  and  Technology. 

II 

(Fr:  t.  1,240;  1.  130';  b.  39';dph.  13'6";cpl.  307;  a.  28  18-pdrs.) 

The  second  Philadelphia,  a frigate  originally  named  City 
of  Philadelphia,  was  built  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  for  the  United 
States  Government  by  the  citizens  of  the  city  in  1798-1799. 
She  was  designed  by  Josiah  Fox  and  built  by  Samuel  Hum- 
phreys, Nathaniel  Hutton,  and  John  Delavue.  Her  carved 
work  was  done  by  William  Rush  of  Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia  was  laid  down  about  14  November  1798; 
launched  28  November  1799;  and  commissioned  5 April  1800, 
Capt.  Stephen  Decatur,  Sr.,  in  command.  Putting  to  sea  for 
duty  in  the  West  Indies,  she  arrived  on  the  Guadaloupe  Sta- 
tion in  May  1800  and  relieved  frigate  Constellation.  During 
this  cruise  she  captured  five  French  armed  vessels  and  recap- 
tured six  merchant  ships  which  had  fallen  into  French  hands. 

Returning  home  in  March  1801,  Philadelphia  was  ordered 


to  prepare  for  a year’s  cruise  in  the  Mediterranean  as  part  of 
a squadron  commanded  by  Commodore  Richard  Hale.  At 
his  own  request,  Decatur  was  relieved  of  the  command  of 
Philadelphia  by  Capt.  Samuel  Barron.  The  squadron,  with 
Commodore  Hale  in  frigate  President,  arrived  Gibraltar  1 
July.  Philadelphia  was  directed  to  cruise  the  Straits  and  block- 
ade the  coast  of  Tripoli,  the  Bashaw  having  threatened  to  make 
war  on  the  United  States. 

Philadelphia  departed  Gibraltar  enroute  the  United  States 
11  May  1802,  arriving  in  mid-July.  In  ordinary  until  21  May 
1803,  when  she  recommissioned,  she  again  sailed  for  the 
Mediterranean  28  July.  She  arrived  Gibraltar  24  August,  Capt. 
William  Bainbridge  in  command,  and  two  days  later  recap- 
tured the  American  brig  Celia  from  the  Moroccan  ship-of-war 
Mirhoka,  24  guns  and  100  men,  and  brought  them  both  into 
Gibraltar. 

She  cruised  off  Tripoli  until  31  October  1803,  when  she  ran 
aground  on  an  uncharted  reef  off  Tripoli  harbor.  All  efforts 
to  refloat  her  under  fire  from  shore  batteries  and  Tripolitan 
gunboats  failed,  and  she  was  surrendered  to  the  enemy  and  her 
officers  and  men  made  captives. 

Philadelphia  was  boarded  16  Februar}^  1804  and  burned 
where  she  lay  in  Tripoli  Harbor  with  her  guns  pointed  out- 
ward, by  a volunteer  party  of  officers  and  men  under  Lt. 
Stephen  Decatur,  Jr.,  in  the  ketch  Intrejud.  Nelson  is  said  to 
have  called  this  “the  most  bold  and  daring  act  of  the  age.’’ 

III 

(SwStr:  t.  500;  1.  200';  b.  30';  dph.  10';  a.  2 12-pdrs.) 

The  third  Philadelphia,  a side-wheel,  iron-hulled  steamer, 
was  operating  as  a trading  vessel  between  Acquia  Creek,  Va. 
and  Washington,  D.C.  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War.  Seized 

21  April  1862,  in  accordance  with  a Presidential  order,  she 
was  ordered  to  the  Washington  Navy  Yard,  where  she  fitted 
out  for  naval  service. 

Philadelphia,  Lt.  William  N.  Jeffers  in  command,  operated 
on  the  Potomac  River  as  a patrol  vessel.  In  May  she  was 
detailed  to  transport  ordnance  stores  to  Fortress  Monroe, 
to  Philadelphia  and  to  New  York.  Upon  return  to  the  Washing- 
ton Navy  Yard,  Jeffers  reported  that  the  steamer  was  in  no 
respect  suitable  for  outside  service.  She  continued  to  operate 
on  the  Potomac  River  until  October,  1861,  primarily  trans- 
porting troops  downriver  to  Fort  Washington. 

Philadelphia  was  assigned  duties  with  the  North  Atlantic 
Blockading  Squadron  in  October,  and  during  January  and 
February  1862  served  as  squadron  flagship.  Philadelphia  took 
part  in  the  expedition  to  Hatteras  Inlet  in  January  and  served 
as  flag-steamer  to  Flag  Officer  Louis  M.  Goldsborough  at  the 
battle  of  Roanoke  Island,  N.C.  7-8  February.  She  also  took 
part  in  the  capture  of  New  Berne  and  later  participated  in 
the  expedition  to  the  Dismal  Swamp  Canal  17-20  April. 

From  August  1863  until  1865  Philadelphia  was  flagship  of 
the  South  Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron.  The  highlight  of  her 
activities  during  this  period  was  her  participation  in  the  opera- 
tion against  Charleston,  S.C.  in  the  fall  of  1863. 

With  the  close  of  hostilities  Philadelphia  was  sent  to  the 
Washington  Navy  Yard  where  she  decommissioned  31  August 
1865.  She  was  sold  at  public  auction  15  September  to  N.L.  and 
G.  Griswold. 

IV 

(C-4:  dp.  4,324: 1.  335';  b.  48'6";  dr.  19'2'';  s.  19  k.;  cpl.  384; 
a.  12  6",  4 6-pdrs.,  4 3-pdrs.,  2 1-pdrs.,  3 37mm.) 

The  fourth  Philadelphia,  cruiser  number  4,  was  laid  down 

22  March  1888  by  Wm.  Cramp  and  Sons,  Philadelphia,  Pa.; 
launched  7 September  1889;  sponsored  by  Miss  Minnie 
Wanamaker,  daughter  of  merchant  and  philanthropist  John 
Wanamaker;  and  commissioned  28  July  1890,  Capt.  B.  F. 
Bradford  in  command. 

While  fitting  out  at  the  New  York  Navy  Yard,  Philadelphia 
was  designated  on  18  August  as  flagship  of  Rear  Admiral  Ban- 
croft Gherardi,  commanding  the  North  Atlantic  Squadron. 
The  squadron  departed  New  York  19  January  1891  to  cruise 
the  West  Indies  for  the  protection  of  American  interests  until 
May,  thence  to  northern  waters  as  far  as  Halifax,  N.S.  Early 
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the  following  year  the  flagship  called  at  Montevideo,  Uruguay 
6-18  P’ebruary,  after  which  she  resumed  cruising  in  the  West 
Indies. 

Philadelphia  continued  operations  with  the  Atlantic  Squadron 
along  the  eastern  seaboard  of  the  United  States  and  in  the 
West  Indies  until  1 March  1893.  She  was  then  assigned  to  the 
Naval  Review  Fleet  as  flagship  of  Rear  Admiral  Bancroft 
Gherardi.  Charged  with  conducting  the  International  Rendez- 
vous and  Review,  with  a fleet  of  twelve  American  ships,  he 
received  the  visiting  foreign  ships  as  they  commenced  arrival 
in  Hampton  Roads  8 April.  The  fleet  steamed  to  New  York 
24  April,  where  it  joined  additional  foreign  visitors  to  form  a 
combined  fleet  of  35  men-of-war.  President  Cleveland  reviewed 
the  Fleet  27  April,  after  which  appropriately  festive  ceremonies 
took  place,  initiating  a parade  through  the  streets  of  New  York. 
The  Naval  Review  Fleet  disbanded  31  May.  and  Philadelphia 
departed  New  York  30  June  1893  bound  for  the  Pacific 
Station  via  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  and  Callao,  Peru. 

Cruiser  Philadelphia  arrived  San  Francisco  22  August 
1893.  As  the  flagship  of  the  Commander-in-chief,  Pacific  Sta- 
tion, she  cruised  with  the  squadron,  engaging  in  drills  and 
maneuvers,  and  visiting  various  ports  on  the  west  coast 
of  the  United  States,  Mexico,  and  South  America,  and  in  the 
Hawaiian  Islands.  She  arrived  at  the  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard 
14  October  1897  and  decommissioned  there  18  December. 

Philadelphia  recommissioned  9 July  1898  and  became  the 
flagship  of  Rear  Admiral  J.  N.  Miller,  Commander-in-Chief  of 
the  Pacific  Station.  She  steamed  from  San  Francisco  2 July 
to  participate  in  the  ceremonies  attending  the  assumption  of 
sovereignty  by  the  United  States  over  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 
Flagship  Philadelphia  arrived  Honolulu  3 August,  and  nine 
days  hence  her  officers  and  those  of  the  steam  sloop-of-war 
Mohican,  with  a force  under  arms  from  the  two  warships, 
represented  the  United  States  Navy  at  the  ceremonies  trans- 
ferring the  Hawaiian  Islands  to  the  United  States. 

In  March  1899,  with  Commander-in-Chief  Rear  Admiral 
Albert  Kautz  embarked,  Philadelphia  steamed  to  the  Samoan 
Islands  for  duty  in  connection  with  the  settlement  of  civil 
difficulties  by  the  Samoan  Commissioners  of  the  United  States, 
Great  Britain,  and  Germany.  A landing  party  from  Philadel- 
phia went  ashore  in  the  vicinity  of  Vaiele  1 April  to  act  in 


concert  with  a British  landing  party.  The  combined  force, 
ambushed  by  adherents  of  Chief  Mataffa,  sustained  seven 
killed  and  seven  wounded,  including  two  American  officers  and 
two  bluejackets  killed,  and  five  bluejackets  wounded.  Phila- 
delphia remained  in  the  Samoan  Islands  until  21  May  1899, 
when  she  steamed  for  the  west  coast  via  Honolulu. 

Philadelphia  served  as  flagship  of  the  Pacific  Station  until 
6 February  1900,  when  Rear  Admiral  Kautz  transferred  his 
flag  to  Iowa  (BB-4).  The  cruiser  continued  Pacific  operations 
until  1902,  conducting  training  cruises,  drills,  target  practice, 
and  port  visits. 

Returning  from  a six-month  cruise  off  the  Panamanian  coast, 
Philadelphia  arrived  San  Francisco  17  July  1902.  Needing 
extensive  repairs,  she  was  ordered  to  the  Puget  Sound  Navy 
Yard  for  decommissioning.  Arriving  Bremerton,  Wash.  23 
August,  she  decommissioned  at  Puget  Sound  22  September 
1902. 

Philadelphia  was  housed  over  and  became  a receiving  ship  at 
Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard  12  May  1904.  She  continued  this 
service  until  4 November  1912,  when  she  became  a prison 
ship.  Resuming  service  as  a receiving  ship  10  January  1916, 
she  so  remained  until  struck  from  the  Navy  List  24  November 
1926.  Cruiser  Philadelphia  was  sold  at  public  auction  at  the 
Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard  in  1927  to  Louis  Rotherberg. 

V 

(CU-41:  dp.  9,700;  1.  608'4";  b.  61'9";  dr.  19'5";  s.  32.5  k.; 
cpl.  868;  a.  15  6",  8 5",  20  40mm.,  10  20mm;  cl.  Brooklyn) 

The  fifth  Philadelphia,  a light  cruiser,  was  laid  down  28 
May  1935  at  the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard;  launched  17 
November  1936;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  George  H.  Earle,  first 
lady  of  Pennsylvania;  and  commissioned  at  Philadelphia  23 
September  1937,  Captain  Jules  James  in  command. 

After  fitting  out,  the  cruiser  departed  Philadelphia  3 Jan- 
uary 1938  for  shakedown  in  the  West  Indies  followed  by  addi- 
tional alterations  at  Philadelphia  and  further  sea  trials  off  the 
Maine  coast. 

Philadelphia  called  at  Charleston,  S.C.  30  April  1938  and 
hosted  President  Roosevelt  the  first  week  of  May  for  a cruise 


USS  Philadelphia  (CL-41)  at  Roosevelt  Roads,  pre-World  War  II,  with  Heavy  Cruisers  Pensacola  (CA-24),  Salt  Lake  City 
(CA-25)  and  a Northampton  (CA-26)  class  Heavy  Cruiser  in  the  background. 
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in  Caribbean  waters.  The  President  debarked  at  Charleston 

8 May  and  Philadelphia  resumed  operations  with  Cruiser 
Division  8 off  the  Atlantic  coast.  She  was  designated  flagship 
of  Rear  Admiral  F.A.  Todd,  Commander  Cruiser  Division  8, 
Battle  Force,  27  June.  In  the  following  months  she  called  at 
principal  ports  of  the  West  Indies,  and  at  New  York,  Boston, 
and  Norfolk. 

Transiting  the  Panama  Canal  1 June  1939,  Philadelphia 
joined  Cruiser  Division  8 in  San  Pedro,  Calif.  18  June  for 
Pacific  coastal  operations.  She  departed  Los  Angeles  2 April 

1940  for  Pearl  Harbor,  where  she  engaged  in  fleet  maneuvers 
until  May  1941. 

Cruiser  Philadelphia  stood  out  of  Pearl  Harbor  22  May 

1941  to  resume  Atlantic  operations,  arriving  Boston  18  June. 
At  this  point  she  commenced  neutrality  patrol  operations, 
steaming  as  far  south  as  Bermuda  and  as  far  north  as  Halifax, 
Nova  Scotia.  She  entered  Boston  Navy  Yard  25  November 
for  upkeep  and  was  in  repair  status  there  when  the  Japanese 
attacked  Pearl  Harbor. 

Eleven  days  after  the  Japanese  attack,  Philadelphia  steamed 
for  exercises  in  Casco  Bay,  after  which  she  joined  two  de- 
stroyers for  antisubmarine  patrol  to  Argentia,  Newfoundland. 
Returning  to  New  York  14  February  1942,  she  made  two  es- 
cort runs  to  Hafnarfjordur,  Iceland.  She  then  joined  units  of 
Task  Force  22  at  Norfolk  16  May,  departing  two  days  later 
for  an  ASW  sweep  to  the  Panama  Canal. 

She  then  returned  to  New  York,  only  to  depart  1 July  as  an 
escort  unit  for  a convoy  bond  for  Greenock,  Scotland.  The 
middle  of  August  found  her  escorting  a second  convoy  to 
Greenock.  Returning  to  Norfolk,  Va.  15  September,  she  joined 
Rear  Admiral  H.  Kent  Hewitt’s  Western  Naval  Task  Force. 

This  force  was  to  land  some  35,000  troops  and  250  tanks  of 
General  Patton’s  Western  Task  Force  at  three  different  points 
on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  French  Morocco.  Philadelphia  be- 
came flagship  of  Rear  Admiral  Lyal  A.  Davidson,  commanding 
the  Southern  Attack  Group,  which  was  to  carry  6,423  troops 
under  Major  General  E.  N.  Harmon,  USA,  with  108  tanks,  to 
the  landing  at  Safi,  about  140  miles  south  of  Casablanca. 

Philadelphia’s  task  group  departed  Norfolk  24  October  and 
set  course  as  if  bound  for  the  British  Isles.  The  entire  Western 
Naval  Task  Force,  consisting  of  102  ships  and  spanning  an 
ocean  area  some  20  by  40  miles,  combined  450  miles  off  Cape 
Race,  Newfoundland  28  October.  It  was,  to  that  time,  the 
greatest  war  fleet  sent  forth  by  the  United  States. 

The  task  force  swept  northward  6 November,  thence 
changed  course  toward  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  But  after  dark 
a southeasterly  course  was  plotted  towards  Casablanca,  and 
shortly  before  midnight  of  7 November,  three  separate  task 
groups  closed  three  different  points  on  the  Moroccan  coast. 

Philadelphia  took  up  its  fire  support  station  as  the  trans- 
ports offloaded  troops  in  the  early  morning  darkness  of  8 
November.  Shore  batteries  opened  fire  at  0428,  and  within  two 
minutes  Philadelphia  joined  New  York  (BB-34)  in  bombard- 
ment of  Batterie  Railleuse  which,  with  four  130mm.  guns,  was 
the  strongest  defense  unit  in  the  Safi  area.  Later  in  the  morn- 
ing, Philadelphia  bombarded  a battery  of  three  155mm.  guns 
about  three  miles  south  of  Safi. 

Spotter  planes  from  the  cruiser  also  got  into  the  act  by  fly- 
ing close  support  missions.  One  of  Philadelphia’s  aircraft  dis- 
covered and  bombed  a Vichy  French  submarine  9 November 
in  the  vicinity  of  Cape  Kantin.  The  next  day  the  Vichy  sub- 
marine Medeuse,  one  of  eight  that  had  sortied  from  Casablanca, 
was  sighted  down  by  the  stern  and  listing  badly  to  port, 
beached  at  Mazagan,  north  of  Cape  Blanco.  Thought  to  be 
the  same  submarine  previously  attacked  off  Cape  Kantin, 
Medeuse  was  again  spotted  by  a plane  from  Philadelphia  and 
was  subsequently  bombed. 

Departing  Safi  13  November,  Philadelphia  returned  to 
New  York  24  November.  Operating  from  that  port  until  11 
March  1943,  she  assisted  in  escorting  two  convoys  to  Casa- 
blanca. She  then  joined  Rear  Admiral  Alan  G.  Kirk’s  Task 
Force  85  for  training  in  Chesapeake  Bay  preparatory  to  the 
invasion  of  Sicily. 

A convoy  escorted  by  Philadelphia  and  nine  destroyers 
sortied  from  Norfolk,  Va.  8 June  1943  and  arrived  Oran, 
Algeria  22  June,  where  final  invasion  staging  operations  took 
place.  The  convoy  stood  out  from  Oran  5 July  and  arrived 
off  the  beaches  of  Scoglitti,  Sicily  shortly  before  midnight  of 

9 July  Philadelphia  assisted  in  furnishing  covering  bombard- 


ment as  the  troops  of  Major  General  Troy  Middleton’s  45th 
Infantry  Division  stormed  ashore.  By  15  July  she  had  joined 
the  gunfire  support  group  off  Porto  Empedocle,  where  her 
guns  were  put  to  good  use. 

Philadelphia  took  departure  from  her  gunfire  support  area 
19  July  and  steamed  to  Algiers,  where  she  became  flagship  of 
Rear  Admiral  Davidson’s  Support  Force.  This  Task  Force 
88  was  formed  27  July  and  given  the  mission  of  the  defense  of 
Palermo,  gunfire  support  to  the  7th  Army’s  advance  along 
the  coast,  provision  of  amphibious  craft  for  “leap  frog’’  landings 
behind  enemy  lines,  and  ferry  duty  for  heavy  artillery,  sup- 
plies, and  vehicles  to  relieve  congestion  on  the  railway  and 
the  single  coastal  road.  Cruisers  Philadelphia  and  Savannah 
and  six  destroyers  entered  the  harbor  at  Palermo  30  July 
and  the  next  day  commenced  bombardment  of  the  batteries 
near  San  Stefano  di  Camatra. 

Action  in  the  area  of  Palermo  continued  until  21  August, 
when  Philadelphia  steamed  for  Algiers.  During  her  operations 
in  support  of  the  invasion  of  Sicily,  the  cruiser  had  provided 
extensive  gunfire  support  and,  in  beating  off  several  hostile 
air  attacks,  had  splashed  a total  of  six  aircraft.  She  touched 
at  Oran,  departing  5 September  enroute  Salerno. 

Her  convoy  entered  the  Gulf  of  Salerno  a few  hours  before 
midnight  of  8 September  1943.  Philadelphia’s  real  work  began 
off  the  Salerno  beaches  at  0943  the  next  day,  when  she  com- 
menced shore  bombardment.  When  one  of  her  scouting  planes 
spotted  35  German  tanks  concealed  in  a thicket  adjacent  to 
Red  Beach,  Philadelphia’s  guns  took  them  under  fire  and  de- 
stroyed seven  of  them  before  they  escaped  to  the  rear. 

Philadelphia  narrowly  evaded  a glide  bomb  11  September, 
although  several  of  her  crew  were  injured  when  the  bomb 
exploded.  While  bombarding  targets  off  Aropoli  15  September, 
the  cruiser  downed  one  of  twelve  attacking  planes  and  as- 
sisted in  driving  off  a second  air  attack  the  same  day  in  the 
vicinity  of  Alta  villa.  She  downed  two  more  hostile  aircraft  17 
September  and  cleared  the  gunfire  support  area  that  night, 
bound  for  Bizerte,  Tunisia.  After  upkeep  at  Gibraltar, 
Philadelphia  departed  Oran,  Algeria  6 November  as  part  of 
the  escort  for  a convoy  which  arrived  at  Hampton  Roads  21 
November. 

Philadelphia  underwent  overhaul  at  New  York  and  then 
engaged  in  refresher  training  in  Chesapeake  waters  until  19 
January  1944,  when  she  steamed  from  Norfolk  as  an  escorting 
unit  for  a convoy  arriving  Oran,  Algeria  30  January. 

Philadelphia  joined  the  gunfire  support  ships  off  Anzio  14 
February  and  provided  support  for  the  advancing  ground 
troops  through  23  May  1944.  After  overhaul  at  Malta,  she 
joined  Admiral  C.  F.  Bryant’s  Task  Group  85.12  at  Taranto, 
Italy.  The  cruiser  served  as  one  of  the  escorting  units  for  the 
group,  which  reached  the  Gulf  of  St.  Tropez,  France  15  August. 
At  0640  she  teamed  with  Texas  (BB-35)  and  Nevada  (BB-36) 
and,  with  other  support  ships,  they  closed  the  beaches  and 
provided  counter-battery  fire.  By  0815  the  bombardment 
had  destroyed  enemy  defenses  and  Major  General  Eagles’ 
famed  “Thunderbirds’’  of  the  45th  Army  Infantry  Division 
landed  without  opposition. 

After  replenishing  ammunition  at  Propriano,  Corsica  17 
August,  Philadelphia  provided  gunfire  support  to  the  French 
army  troops  on  the  western  outskirts  of  Toulon.  Four  days 
later  her  commanding  officer,  Capt.  Walter  A.  Ansel,  accepted 
the  surrender  of  the  fortress  islands  of  Pomeques,  Chateau 
D’lf,  and  Ratonneau  in  the  Bay  of  Marseilles.  After  gunfire 
support  missions  off  Nice,  she  departed  Naples  20  October 
and  returned  to  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  arriving  6 November. 

Philadelphia  underwent  overhaul  at  the  Philadelphia  Navy 
Yard  and  then  refresher  training  in  the  West  Indies,  re- 
turning to  Norfolk,  Va.  4 June  1945.  She  steamed  for  Ant- 
werp, Belgium  7 July,  acting  as  escort  for  Augusta  (CA-31) 
who  had  embarked  President  Harry  S Truman  and  his  party, 
including  Secretary  of  State  Byrnes  and  Fleet  Admiral  William 
D.  Leahy.  Arriving  Antwerp  15  July,  the  President  departed 
Augusta  and  was  flown  to  the  Potsdam  Conference.  Before  the 
conference  ended,  Philadelphia  proceeded  to  Plymouth, 
England  to  await  return  of  the  President. 

On  2 August  1945,  Philadelphia  rendered  honors  to  King 
George  VI,  who  visited  President  Truman  in  Augusta.  The 
ships  departed  that  same  day  and  Philadelphia  arrived  Nor- 
folk, Va.  7 August. 

Philadelphia  stood  out  of  Narragansett  Bay  for  South- 
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Hampton,  England  6 September,  returning  25  September  as 
escort  for  the  former  German  liner  Europa.  After  operations 
in  Narragansett  Bay  and  in  Chesapeake  Bay,  she  ar- 
rived Philadelphia  26  October  1945.  Steaming  for  Le  Havre, 
France  14  November,  she  embarked  Army  passengers  for 
the  return  to  New  York  29  November.  She  made  another 
“Magic  Carpet”  run  from  New  York  to  Le  Havre  and  return 
5-25  December,  and  arrived  Philadelphia  for  inactivation  9 
January  1946.  She  decommissioned  in  the  Philadelphia  Navy 
Yard  3 February  1947.  Struck  from  the  Navy  List  9 January 
1951,  she  was  sold  to  the  government  of  Brazil  under  terms 
of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Program.  She  now  serves 
in  the  Brazilian  Navy  under  the  name  Barroso  (C-11). 

Philadelphia  received  five  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
operations. 

Philip 

John  Woodward  Philip,  born  in  Kinderhook,  Columbia 
County,  New  York,  26  August  1840,  was  appointed  Midship- 
man 20  September  1856  and  graduated  from  the  Naval 
Academy  1 June  1861.  During  the  Civil  War,  he  served  in 
Santee,  Marion  and  Sonoma  until  September  1862  when 
he  was  ordered  to  Chippewa,  attached  to  the  South  Atlantic 
Blockading  Squadron.  While  serving  in  Chippewa,  he  was 
wounded  during  operations  against  Charleston,  S.C.,  July 
1863.  He  commanded  Texas  from  18  October  1897  to  29  Au- 
gust 1898.  During  the  Spanish-American  War,  his  ship,  with 
Marblehead,  led  the  attack  and  silenced  the  fort  on  Cayo  del 
Toro,  Guantanamo  Bay,  15  June  1898.  On  3 July  1898,  in 
command  of  Texas,  he  participated  in  the  Battle  of  Santiago 
Bay,  in  which  Cerevera’s  Spanish  Fleet  was  destroyed  off 
Santiago  de  Cuba.  He  was  advanced  five  numbers  in  grade 
10  August  1898  for  eminent  and  conspicuous  service  in  battle. 
From  3 September  1898  until  28  December  1898,  he  served  as 
Commander  2nd  Squadron,  North  Atlantic  Fleet,  flying  his 
broad  pennant  in  New  York.  Commencing  14  January  1899, 
he  was  in  command  of  the  Navy  Yard  and  Naval  Station, 
New  York  and  was  promoted  to  Rear  Admiral  3 March  1899. 
While  serving  in  this  duty,  Adnairal  Philip  died  suddenly  30 
June  1900. 

I 

(DD-76:  dp.  1,090;  1.  314'4”;  b.  30'6”;  dr.  8'8";  s.  35  k.; 
cpl.  134;  a.  4 4",  1 3”,  12  21”  tt.  cl.  Wickes) 

The  first  Philip  (DD-76)  was  laid  down  by  the  Bath  Iron 
Works,  Bath,  Me.,  1 September  1917;  launched  25  July  1918; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  Barrett  P.  Philip;  and  commissioned  at  the 
Boston  Navy  Yard  24  August  1918,  Lt.  Comdr.  John  F.  Cox 
in  command. 

After  being  fitted  out  at  Boston,  Philip  reported  to  Com- 
mander Squadron  Two,  Cruiser  Force,  1 September  1918,  to 
escort  convoy  HX-47  across  the  Atlantic,  returning  from 
Buncrana,  Ireland,  under  orders  of  Commander,  U.S.  De- 
stroyer Forces  operating  in  European  waters.  She  was  flag- 
ship of  Submarine  Hunting  Group  stationed  at  the  Coast 
Guard  Station,  Cold  Spring,  Cape  May,  N.J.  28  September-11 
October.  She  steamed  to  Europe  with  convoy  HX-54  which 
sailed  27  October  but  returned  to  New  York,  20  November. 

Philip  supported  the  trans- Atlantic  flight  of  the  NC-1,  NC- 
3,  and  NC-4,  11-19  May  1919.  With  other  fleet  units,  she  had 
a part  in  Army  experimental  firing  at  Fort  Hancock,  N.Y.  She 
then  had  orders  to  duty  with  Squadron  4,  Destroyer  Force, 
Pacific  Fleet,  and  reported  at  San  Diego  Destroyer  Base  2 
August.  During  the  next  month  she  cruised  to  Pearl  Harbor, 
T.H.,  and  thereafter  took  part  in  division  maneuvers,  fleet 
movements  and  tactical  exercises,  cruising  the  west  coast  of 
the  United  States,  South  America,  and  Canal  Zone,  having 
special  duty  as  assigned  until  29  May  1922  when  Philip  was 
placed  out  of  commission. 

When  recommissioned  25  February  1930,  after  her  overhaul 
and  reconditioning,  Philip  was  attached  to  Destroyer  Squa- 
drons, Battle  Fleet,  and  conducted  maneuvers  and  gunnery 
practice  for  the  Reserve  Force  in  the  San  Diego  area.  On  3 
November  she  arrived  at  Corinto,  Nicaragua,  enroute  to  the 
East  Coast  to  join  the  Training  Squadron,  arriving  New  York 
Navy  Yard  6 December.  For  the  instruction  of  NROTC  classes 
in  the  year  1931,  she  made  many  departures  from  Staten  Is- 
land for  the  New  England  coast,  Bermuda  operating  area. 


and  Naval  Operating  Base,  Hampton  Road^  Tangier  Sound 
and  Quantico,  Va.,  before  returning  to  New  York.  On  22  De- 
cember she  departed  New  York  to  join  the  Special  Service 
Squadron  which  operated  in  the  vicinity  of  Panama,  Nica- 
ragua, and  El  Salvador,  for  the  protection  of  American  inter- 
ests. Upon  being  detached  Philip  entered  Mare  Island  Navy 
Yard,  and  from  9 May  to  30  July  1932  operated  in  reduced 
commission  with  Destroyer  Squadron  20,  Rotating  Reserve. 

At  her  base  in  San  Diego,  from  18  August,  Philip  operated 
with  Destroyer  Division  6,  Squadron  2,  Battle  Fleet,  engaging 
in  intensive  division  training,  tactics  and  torpedo  practice,  at 
times  operating  with  Aircraft  Battle  Force.  From  December 
1933  to  July  1934  she  was  in  reduced  status  as  before,  later 
serving  successively  with  Submarine  Division  12  and  with 
Cruisers  Scouting  Force,  and  with  other  destroyer  divisions. 

In  July-August  1934  Philip  visited  Alaskan  ports,  and  made 
preparations  for  the  Presidential  Fleet  Review  held  at  San 
Diego  in  September-October  1935.  Among  her  many  duties, 
Philip  annually  participated  in  fleet  problems,  engaged  in 
squadron  and  fleet  tactics,  acting  at  times  as  plane  guard  for 
carriers. 

She  decommissioned  at  Destroyer  Base,  San  Diego,  2 April 
1937,  and  recommissioned  30  September  1939  for  duty  with 
Division  64,  Atlantic  Squadron,  which  operated  on  neutrality 
patrol  in  the  vicinity  of  Key  West,  Fla.  She  arrived  there  11 
December,  and  early  the  next  year  as  a unit  of  the  Antilles 
Detachment,  she  visited  Dutch  Indies  and  Venezuelan  ports, 
as  well  as  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba,  St.  Eustatius,  Dry  Tor- 
tugas,  San  Juan,  P.R.,  St.  Thomas,  V.I.,  Culebra  Island,  and 
acted  as  submarine  escort  to  the  Canal  Zone. 

Departing  Key  West  for  New  York  Navy  Yard  23  July 
1940,  she  was  overhauled  and  following  trials  arrived  at  New- 
port, R.I.,  enroute  to  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia.  There  she  was 
decommissioned  23  October  1940  and  turned  over  to  British 
authorities  in  the  ships  for  bases  exchange,  and  renamed 
Lancaster  in  the  Royal  Navy.  Her  name  was  struck  from  the 
Navy  List  8 January  1941.  She  served  as  a minelayer  and 
convoy  escort  in  the  Royal  Navy  during  World  War  II, 
and  was  reduced  to  reserve  in  July  1945. 

II 

(DD-498:  dp.  2,050;  1.  376'6”;  b.  39'8”;  dr.  17'9";  s.  35  k.; 

cpl.  273;  a.  5 5”,  4 40mm,  4 20mm,  10  21”  tt.,  6 dcp.,  6 
dct.;  cl.  Fletcher) 

The  second  Philip  (DD^98)  was  laid  down  by  the  Federal 
Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Kearny,  N.J.,  7 May  1942; 
launched  13  October  1942;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Barrett  Philip; 
and  commissioned  21  November  1942,  Comdr.  Thomas  C. 
Ragan  in  command. 

Philip’s  first  mission  came  during  the  early  morning  of  30 
June  1943,  when  she  bombarded  installations  in  the  Shortland 
Islands  area  in  the  southwest  Pacific.  Operating  in  the  screen 
of  the  Second  Transport  Group,  Philip,  on  15  August  1943, 
made  a good  showing  in  her  first  scrape  with  the  enemy. 
Several  bomb  splashes  were  seen  near  Barakoma  Beach,  Vella 
Lavella,  indicating  that  Japanese  bombers  were  attacking  the 
LCI’s  unloading  there.  A few  minutes  later,  two  dive  bombers 
headed  for  Philip  to  unload  their  explosives.  Each  plane 
dropped  a bomb  but  both  missed.  The  first  plane,  taken  under 
fire  by  the  ship’s  guns,  kept  getting  closer  until  a friendly  Cor- 
sair took  over  the  fight.  Guns  were  shifted  to  the  second  and 
they  soon  found  their  range,  splashing  the  plane  into  the  sea. 

Enemy  planes  came  back  for  another  attack  at  nightfall. 
Silhouetted  clearly  against  a full  moon,  Philip  picked  out  the 
most  desirable  target.  One  torpedo  wake  passed  a few  yards 
astern  and  another  crossed  parallel  to  the  ship  after  it  was 
seen  in  time  to  take  evasive  action.  The  ship’s  guns  kept  bark- 
ing at  one  of  the  bombers,  finally  shooting  it  down. 

Again  during  the  next  evening,  Japanese  planes  came  in  to 
pay  their  regular  visit.  This  time  their  objective  proved  to  be 
the  cumbersome  LST’s  withdrawing  from  Barakoma  Beach. 
While  laying  a heavy  smoke  screen  and  shooting  at  the  planes, 
Philip  collided  with  Waller  (DD-466)  under  the  cover  of  her 
own  smoke.  Although  damage  to  both  vessels  resulted,  dam- 
age control  parties  of  both  ships  rigged  up  shoring  to  prevent 
flooding  and  stayed  in  the  battle.  Philip  kept  her  guns  blaz- 
ing away  at  the  swarming  Japanese,  one  plane  was  shot  down 
and  another  was  claimed  as  a possible  kill. 
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There  was  no  let-up  from  enemy  raids  on  the  next  day  as  the 
Japanese  pressed  their  attempts  to  dislodge  American  forces 
from  their  toehold  on  the  Solomons.  One  dive  bomber  sent  his 
torpedo  flying  between  the  ship’s  stacks  and  another  went 
splashing  into  the  sea  30  yards  to  port.  A scond  attack 
brought  another  close  call;  two  torpedoes  dropped  15  yards 
astern.  Philip’s  gunners  shot  down  one  of  the  dive  bombers. 

Two  days  later,  while  leading  a convoy  out  of  Tulagi,  the 
destroyer  launched  a pair  of  attacks  on  what  appeared  to  be  a 
Japanese  sub,  without  damage  to  the  enemy. 

On  27  October,  the  destoyer  fired  at  mortar  emplacements  on 
Mono  Island  and  then  came  into  Blanche  Harbor,  Treasury 
Island,  Solomons.  Six  Val-type  enemy  planes  zoomed  into  the 
harbor  in  an  attempt  to  destroy  the  transports  sitting  there. 
The  attack  was  repelled  and  Philip  did  her  share  by  sending 
one  plane  away  in  flames. 

A barge  sweep  off  Bougainville  and  bombardment  of  Choi- 
seul  Bay  was  conducted  on  8 January  1944;  ten  days  later,  the 
destroyer  returned  for  another  blow  on  Bougainville,  raking 
the  island’s  northeast  shores  with  surface  fire. 

Leading  a convoy  of  LCI’s  into  Bougainville  on  15  February, 
Philip  weathered  a bombing  attack  reminiscent  of  her  earlier 
days;  but  she  retaliated  in  like  manner,  damaging  one  plane 
and  repelling  the  others. 

After  a methodical  bombardment  of  Empress  Augusta  Bay 
14  March,  Philip  left  to  take  part  in  a tedious  campaign  in  the 
Marianas.  From  17  June  to  the  end  of  July,  the  destroyer’s 
guns  blazed  red  hot  as  they  hammered  almost  daily  at  enemy 
positions  on  Saipan  and  Tinian.  Known  gun  emplacements, 
troop  concentrations,  and  air  fields  were  the  main  targets, 
although  several  swipes  were  also  taken  at  small  craft  in 
Tinian  and  boats  in  Tanapag  Harbor. 

The  Philippines  came  next.  An  assault  on  Mindoro,  12-15 
December,  was  her  initial  step.  One  airplane  was  damaged  in 
the  battle.  More  fierce  airplane  attacks  came  when  Philip 
joined  a screening  force  around  a resupply  echelon  traveling 
from  Leyte  to  Mindoro,  later  that  month.  Frequent  raids  with 
coordinated  bombing  and  suicide  attacks  by  as  many  as  six 
planes  at  one  time  greeted  the  slow  convoy  during  its  entire 
trip.  Two  of  the  attackers  were  shot  down  by  the  destroyer 
and  another  was  damaged.  A 20-millimeter  shell,  fired  by  an 
LOT  at  a Japanese  plane,  landed  upon  the  aluminum  spray 
shield  on  the  ship’s  starboard  bridge  wing,  tearing  a hole  in  the 
structure  and  wounding  two  men.  One  of  the  wounded  men 
died  five  hours  after  the  accident. 

Many  of  the  ships  were  not  as  fortunate  as  Philip  which 
escaped  with  comparatively  little  damage.  Suiciders  had  a 
field  day  in  crashing  into  the  not  easily  maneuverable  mer- 
chant ships. 

Gansevoort  (DD-608)  received  a suicide  hit  and  Philip 
steamed  to  her  comrade’s  rescue.  Two  of  her  men,  acting  upon 
their  own  initiative  boarded  the  crippled  destroyer,  set  her 
depth  charges  on  safe,  and  jettisoned  them. 

Steaming  out  of  Leyte  5 January  1945,  Philip  sailed  to 
join  a task  group  which  went  on  to  invade  Lingayen  Gulf, 
Luzon  Island,  Philippines,  9 January.  The  destroyer  re- 
mained in  the  area  until  12  January,  screening  the  transports 
as  they  unloaded.  Several  air  attacks  and  suicide  boat  assaults 
were  encountered  during  the  journey  from  Leyte. 

During  the  dark  early  morning  of  10  January,  the  destroyer 
challenged  a small  boat  which  it  picked  up  on  radar.  The  small 
craft,  acting  queerly,  did  not  reply.  After  illuminating  the 
small  explosive-laden  boat,  Philip  opened  with  its  20-milli- 
meter and  .45  sub-machine  guns.  The  boat  turned  sharply, 
headed  directly  for  the  ship’s  port  side  amidships,  but  was 
exploded  20  yards  short  of  her  mark. 

Two  brief  fire  support  missions  were  conducted  in  the  oc- 
cupation of  Zamboanga  Peninsula,  Mindanao,  during  March, 
and  assaults  on  Sanga  Sanga  and  Jolo  Islands,  Sulu  Archipel- 
ago, Philippines,  were  successfully  conducted  by  Philip 
during  2-10  April. 

On  30  April,  the  destoyer  joined  a special  attack  unit  to 
transport,  protect,  and  establish  units  of  the  26th  Australian 
Brigade  on  Sauau,  Borneo,  N.E.I.  Major  landings  on  Tarakan 
Island  followed  a day  later;  enemy  opposition  in  force  was  sur- 
prisingly absent. 

Relieved  of  radar  picket  duty  off  Brunei  Bay  on  12  June, 
Philip  rendezvoused  with  a minesweeping  group  and  left  to 


clear  the  area  of  Miri-Luton,  Sarawak,  Borneo,  in  preparation 
for  an  assault  which  was  to  come  seven  days  later. 

Having  previously  paved  the  way  for  an  assault  landing  on 
Brunei  Bay,  Borneo,  Philip  covered  the  “sweeps”  while 
preparations  were  made  for  the  next  invasion.  A total  of  246 
mines  were  cut  loose  from  the  heavily-planted  area,  not  with- 
out loss  of  much  valuable  sweep  gear.  Hostile  gun  positions  in 
the  Miri  area  were  softened  by  the  destroyer  while  the  mine- 
sweepers performed  their  chores. 

Elements  of  the  First  Austrafian  Corps,  loaded  at  Morotai, 
landed  at  Balikpapan,  Borneo,  1 July,  while  Philip  stood 
guard  for  enemy  attempts  to  hinder  the  invasion.  Remaining 
in  the  area  until  19  July,  the  destroyer  bombarded  the  sur- 
rounding shores  and  helped  repel  such  feeble  air  attacks  as 
the  Japanese  could  muster. 

The  end  of  the  war  followed  the  Borneo  operation  but  it 
did  not  bring  about  immediate  return  to  the  United  States  for 
the  busy  destroyer.  She  was  sent  to  China  on  mine  destruction 
duty  and  remained  in  the  Pacific  area  until  late  in  1945. 

The  veteran  destroyer  got  back  to  the  West  Coast  just  in 
time  to  allow  the  crew  to  spend  New  Year’s  Eve  on  home  soil. 
She  subsequently  sailed  to  the  Atlantic  and,  by  Directive 
dated  January  1947,  was  placed  out  of  commission,  in  reserve, 
attached  to  the  U.S.  Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet,  berthed  at 
Charleston,  S.C. 

Philip’s  classification  was  changed  to  DDE-498  on  26 
March  1949. 

Philip  recommissioned  at  Charleston,  S.C.  30  June  1950, 
and  sailed  to  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  and  San  Diego  enroute 
to  her  new  home  port.  Pearl  Harbor.  Here  she  arrived  10 
September  1950,  and  immediately  assumed  her  part  in  ad- 
vanced hunter-killer  exercises.  During  the  autumn  of  1950, 
Philip  acted  as  plane-guard  for  the  aircraft  bearing  President 
Harry  S.  Truman  to  his  mid-ocean  conference  with  General 
Douglas  MacArthur  on  Wake  Island. 

Philip  departed  Pearl  Harbor  1 June  1951  for  Midway  and 
Yokosuka,  Japan.  On  15  June,  she  joined  Task  Force  77  in  the 
Sea  of  Japan  for  duty  screening  the  fast  carrier  task  force  as 
it  conducted  air  operations  against  enemy  forces  in  North 
Korea.  She  returned  to  Japan  for  anti-submarine  warfare  ex- 
ercises from  30  June  to  10  July,  and  next  day  sailed  for  Taiwan 
and  duty  on  patrol  in  the  Taiwan  Straits.  A visit  to  Hong  Kong 
which  began  29  July  was  interrupted  by  Typhoon  “Louise.” 
Through  August,  Philip  continued  her  patrol  duties,  and  early 
in  September  conducted  anti-submarine  exercises  off  Okinawa 
until  11  September  when  she  put  into  Yokosuka  for  upkeep. 

On  24  September  1951  Philip  was  bound  for  the  east  coast 
of  Korea.  Here  she  had  escort  duty  with  Task  Force  77  until 
3 October,  when  she  received  orders  which  sent  her  to  duty  on 
the  west  coast  of  Korea  with  the  United  Nations  Naval  Forces 
which  included  Australian  and  English  units.  Here  Philip 
screened  the  carrier  group,  and  served  to  enforce  the  naval 
blockade  on  the  38th  parallel. 

Fighting  her  way  through  the  most  devastating  typhoon  in 
years,  “Ruth,”  Philip  steamed  back  to  duty  with  Task  Force 
77,  joining  up  15  October.  Released  from  this  duty  31  October. 
Philip  proceeded  to  Yokosuka,  and  departed  2 November  for 
Pearl  Harbor. 

On  arriving  at  Pearl  Harbor,  the  ship  commenced  a yard 
period,  which  was  followed  by  a period  of  refresher  training. 
Underway  training  and  planeguard  duty  continued  until  27 
October  1952,  when  Philip  began  a short  drydock  period,  part 
of  her  preparation  for  another  tour  of  duty  in  the  Korean  Con- 
flict. She  departed  Pearl  Harbor  10  November,  bound  for 
Yokosuka,  Japan,  where  she  arrived  ten  days  later. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  of  25  November  1952  Philip  joined 
Task  Force  78,  and  began  duty  in  the  screen  of  the  task  force. 
Later  duty  included  a shore  bombardment  patrol  in  company 
with  Los  Angeles  (CA-135)  in  the  vicinity  of  latitude  38°30'N 
off  the  east  coast  of  Korea.  On  5 December,  the  two  vessels 
entered  Wonsan  Harbor  to  fire  on  shore  targets,  and  then  re- 
turned to  the  bombline  to  carry  out  call  fire  missions.  Steady 
steaming  with  TF-78  was  resumed  from  8 December  until  27 
December,  interrupted  only  by  a night  search  for  a sonar  con- 
tact and  two  rescue  missions  for  pilots  of  downed  aircraft. 
After  a period  of  tender  availability  in  Yokosuka,  Philip 
resumed  similar  duty  until  May  1953. 

Philip  returned  to  Pearl  Harbor  29  May  1953,  and  operated 
for  a month  in  training  exercises.  Late  in  June  she  began  an 
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intensive  three  month  overhaul  at  Pearl  Harbor  Naval  Ship- 
yard. Overhaul  completed,  she  returned  to  a busy  schedule  of 
operations  in  the  Hawaiian  group  which  included  search  and 
rescue  missions,  anti-submarine  exercises,  practice  shore  bom- 
bardment, and  carrier  plane  guard  duties. 

A major  fleet  exercise  occupied  Philip  during  the  first 
months  of  1954,  and  she  then  began  preparations  for  another 
journey  to  the  Western  Pacific.  On  14  June,  she  stood  out  for 
Yokosuka,  Japan,  where  she  arrived  23  June,  mooring  along- 
side Hamul  (AD-20)  for  two  days  of  tender  availability. 
Philip  then  got  underway  for  the  Shimonoseki  Straits  and 
Chinhae,  Korea.  After  reporting  for  duty  with  Task  Force 
95,  Philip  steamed  to  Inchon  to  join  HMS  Warrior  and  act 
as  planeguard  for  the  British  carrier  on  the  United  Nations 
Blockade.  Philip  escorted  Warrior  to  Kure,  Japan,  4 July, 
and  sailed  on  to  Sasebo  for  a week’s  restricted  availability. 

After  further  service  in  Korean  waters,  Philip  left  Japan 
for  Pearl  Harbor,  arriving  home  29  August  1954  for  a month’s 
overhaul.  She  resumed  operations  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
until  15  March  1955,  when  she  entered  the  yard  for  a compre- 
hensive overhaul.  Overhaul  was  followed  by  refresher  training 
and  preparation  for  another  Far  Eastern  deployment.  On  8 
August  1955,  she  sailed  for  Yokosuka,  Japan,  arriving  ten 
days  later.  On  this  tour  of  duty,  she  participated  in  large 
scale  antisubmarine  warfare  exercises  off  Okinawa,  operated 
with  Task  Force  77,  and  served  on  the  Taiwan  Patrol  before 
heading  for  home  6 January  1956. 

Operations  in  Hawaiian  waters  occupied  Philip  between 
15  January  1956,  and  30  October,  when  she  once  more  took 
departure  for  the  Far  East.  Serving  primarily  in  Japanese 
waters,  Philip  completed  a shorter  tour  than  previously,  and 
was  back  home  in  Pearl  Harbor  22  January  1957.  During 
1957,  she  joined  Destroyer  Squadron  25,  unique  in  its  three 
divisions,  rather  than  the  usual  two.  The  escort  destroyers  of 
Destroyer  Squadron  25  were  so  deployed  that  one  division  of 
the  three  was  in  the  Far  East  at  any  given  time,  and  it  was  on 
this  schedule  that  Philip  once  more  sailed  for  the  Orient  27 
December. 

Arriving  in  Yokosuka  5 January  1958  Philip  served  on  ex- 
ercises off  Japan  and  Okinawa,  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  and 
in  the  South  China  Sea  until  23  April,  when  her  division  began 
the  homeward  bound  voyage  by  an  unusual  route.  Arriving 
in  Brisbane,  Australia  2 May,  Philip  visited  Melbourne  and 
Sydney,  Australia;  Wellington,  New  Zealand;  and  Pago 
Pago,  Samoa,  before  returning  to  Pearl  Harbor  29  May.  Here 
she  resumed  her  operations  in  the  Hawaiian  Group  throughout 
the  remainder  of  1958. 

From  the  latter  part  of  June  1958  until  the  end  of  January 
1959,  Philip  took  part  in  hunter-killer  operations,  conducted 
shore  bombardment,  air  and  surface  shoots,  single  and  dual 
ship  antisubmarine  exercises,  and  fulfilled  the  duties  of  plane- 
guard  destroyer  for  the  super  carrier  Ranger.  On  18  February 
Philip  and  the  other  escort  destroyers  of  DesDiv  252  got  under- 
way and  proceeded  to  Yokosuka,  Japan.  Philip  operated 
around  Japan  and  in  the  South  China  Sea  before  arriving 
Brisbane,  Australia,  11  July.  The  deployment  ended  at  Pearl 
Harbor  30  July. 

The  division  sailed  from  Honolulu  again  for  Yokosuka  22 
April  1960.  After  operating  in  the  waters  of  Japan  and  Okinawa 
Philip  returned  to  Pearl  Harbor  29  October  1960.  On  4 Febru- 
ary 1962  Philip  was  off  for  Yokosuka  again.  This  cruise  was 
spent  in  the  waters  of  Japan,  the  Philippines,  and  Vietnam. 
Effective  1 July  1962  Philip  was  redesignated  from  DDE 
to  DD.  Philip  returned  to  Pearl  Harbor  18  July  1962. 

Philip  steamed  again  for  Yokosuka  12  November  1963, 
operating  again  in  Japanese,  Philippine,  and  Vietnamese 
waters,  and  returning  to  Pearl  Harbor  10  April  1964.  After 
another  period  of  operations  out  of  Hawaii,  Philip  steamed  for 
Yokosuka  again  19  April  1965.  This  cruise  was  highlighted  by 
duty  on  Yankee  Station  off  Vietnam  and  by  patrol  of  the  Tai- 
wan straits.  She  returned  home  1 October  1965.  She  decom- 
missioned 30  September  1968  and  was  struck  from  the  Navy 
List  1 October  1968. 

Philip  received  nine  battle  stars  for  World  War  II  service 
and  five  battle  stars  for  Korean  War  Service. 

Philippi 

A city  in  eastern  Macedonia  founded  358  B.C.  by  Philip 
II  of  Macedon.  There  Octavian  and  Marc  Antony  defeated 


Brutus  and  Cassius  in  42  B.C.  St.  Paul  preached  in  Europe 
for  the  first  time  at  Philippi. 

(SwStr;  t.  311;  1.  140';  b.  24;  dph.  9'  10";  cpl.  41;  a 2 12-pdr.  r.) 

Union  steamer  Howquah  discovered  new  and  fast  side- 
wheeler Ella  10  November  1863  steaming  along  the  coast 
north  of  Fort  Fisher,  N.C.  She  immediately  gave  chase  and 
fired  a shot  at  the  blockade  runner  which  glanced  off  Ella’s 
gallows  frame  and  caused  her  to  surrender.  The  Boston  Prize 
Court  subsequently  condemned  the  prize  and  sold  her  to  the 
Navy  23  February  1864.  Renamed  Philippi  four  days  later, 
the  steamer  commissioned  early  in  April  and  was  ordered  to 
New  Orleans  on  the  11th  for  duty  in  the  West  Gulf  Blockading 
Squadron,  Philippi  served  the  squadron  as  a picket,  patrol, 
and  dispatch  vessel  until  set  afire  by  Confederate  artillery  and 
destroyed  while  following  Admiral  Farragut’s  fleet  into 
Mobile  Bay  5 August  1864. 

Philippine  Sea 

A battle  which  took  place  18-19  June  1944. 

(CV-47:  dp.  27,100;  1.  855'10";  b.  93';  dr.  30';  s.  30  k.;  cpl. 

3,310;  a.  12  5",  44  40mm.;  cl.  Essex) 

Philippine  Sea  (CV-47)  was  laid  down  by  the  Bethlehem 
Steel  Co.,  Quincy,  Mass.  19  August  1944;  launched  5 Septem- 
ber 1945;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Albert  B.  Chandler;  and  com- 
missioned 11  May  1946,  Capt.  D.S.  Cornwell  in  command. 

In  June  the  ship  went  to  Quonset  Point,  R.I.,  for  initial 
training  of  the  crew.  By  September  1946,  she  began  her  shake- 
down  cruise  in  the  Caribbean  area  with  Air  Group  20  embarked. 

Upon  returning  from  shakedown  exercises,  Philippine  Sea 
was  ordered  back  to  Boston  to  prepare  for  the  Navy’s  An- 
tarctic Expedition,  Operation  Highjump.  On  29  January  1947, 
in  the  Antarctic  region  of  the  South  Pacific,  Rear  Admiral 
Richard  E.  Byrd  and  his  party  were  flown  from  the  ship  to 
begin  their  polar  explorations  from  Little  America. 

During  the  remainder  of  1947,  Philippine  Sea  operated  in 
the  Atlantic  and  Caribbean.  In  the  spring  of  1948,  the  ship 
was  deployed  to  the  Mediterranean  to  join  Vice  Admiral  For- 
rest Sherman’s  6th  Fleet.  With  Air  Group  9 on  board,  Philip- 
pine Sea  showed  the  American  ensign  in  France,  Greece, 
Tunisia  and  Sicily.  In  June  1948,  the  huge  carrier  returned 
to  the  United  States. 

During  the  summer,  Philippine  Sea  was  engaged  in  develop- 
ing doctrine  for  carrier  control  approach  landings,  the  sea  go- 
ing equivalent  of  GCA.  November  found  her  exploring  the 
lower  rim  of  the  Arctic  Circle  in  a cold  weather  operation  de- 
signed to  test  planes,  ships,  and  equipment. 

In  January  1949  the  ship  was  again  ordered  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean, with  Air  Group  7 embarked.  Returning  at  the  end  of 
May,  the  ship  went  immediately  into  overhaul  at  the  Boston 
Naval  Shipyard.  Early  autumn  found  the  ship  once  more  in 
the  Caribbean,  “shaking  down,”  this  time  wdth  Air  Group  1. 
Operational  development  projects  with  jet  fighters  and  task 
force  exercises  in  the  North  Atlantic  kept  the  ship  and,  her  air 
group  busy  until  the  end  of  the  year. 

Operating  again  from  her  base  at  Quonset  Point,  Philip- 
pine Sea  was  employed  during  the  winter  of  1950  in  qualifying 
carrier  pilots  and,  for  part  of  February  and  most  of  March, 
took  part  in  extensive  fleet  exercises  in  the  Atlantic  and  Carib- 
bean. April  and  May  were  taken  up  with  demonstration  cruises 
for  guests  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  the  Armed  Forces 
Industrial  College,  Air  War  College,  and  the  Armed  Forces 
Staff  College. 

On  24  May,  Philippine  Sea  sailed  from  Norfolk,  Va.,  passed 
through  the  Panama  Canal,  and  arrived  at  her  new  homeport 
of  San  Diego,  Calif.,  to  become  a welcome  addition  to  the 
Pacific  Fleet. 

With  the  outbreak  of  war  in  Korea,  Philippine  Sea  was 
ordered  to  Pearl  Harbor,  She  sailed  for  Hawaiian  waters  on  5 
July  with  Air  Group  11  embarked.  The  ship  departed  for  the 
forward  area  24  July.  Leaving  Pearl  Harbor,  Philippine  Sea 
sailed  at  full  speed  for  the  Western  Pacific,  reaching  Okinawa 
4 August. 

Philippine  Sea  sailed  into  action  off  Korea  as  flagship  of 
Task  Force  77  on  5 August.  She  launched  air  strikes  to  rain 
thousands  of  tons  of  bombs,  rockets,  and  napalm  down  on 
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USS  Philippine  Sea  (CV-47).  Planes  on  flight  deck  are,  SNB,  R4D,  F6F,  F4U,  SNJ,  F2H,  TBM  and  forward  are  several  AD’s; 

a 1950  photo. 


strategic  targets.  As  many  as  140  sorties  a day  were  launched 
from  the  carrier.  Except  for  time  out  to  re-arm,  refuel,  or 
repair  for  brief  periods,  Philippine  Sea  was  in  action  con- 
tinuously. 

Operating  with  other  carriers  of  Task  Force  77,  she  hit 
North  Korean  rail  and  communication  centers  from  Seoul 


to  Wonsan  in  September.  In  the  Yellow  Sea  she  put  on  a major 
performance  softening  up  the  Inchon  invasion  coast.  D-Day, 
15  September,  found  Philippine  Sea  planes  ranging  far  inland 
to  destroy  any  attempts  by  the  enemy  to  bring  up  reinforce- 
ments. Following  the  initial  assault,  she  continued  to  provide 
close  and  deep  support  for  the  thrust  inland  to  Seoul. 
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Two  months  later  when  the  Chinese  Communists  surprised 
the  United  Nations  ground  troops  with  a smashing  drive  south, 
down  the  middle  of  the  peninsula,  Philippine  Sea  planes  dived 
through  snow  and  sleet  to  hold  back  the  Red  hordes.  Through- 
out the  long  retreat  from  the  Yalu,  the  ships’  Panther  jets, 
Skyraider  attack  bombers  and  Corsair  fighter  bombers  blasted 
the  path  for  the  trapped  Marines.  Hill  after  hill  was  cleared 
all  the  way  to  Hungnam  where  Philippine  Sea  and  other 
carriers  of  Task  Force  77  sent  up  a virtual  aerial  umbrella. 
Hundreds  of  carrier  planes  swarmed  over  the  tiny  evacuation 
perimeter  from  which  150,000  troops  and  civilians  came  to  the 
sea. 

Putting  into  Yokosuka  Naval  Base,  Japan,  in  late  March 
1951  for  rest  and  repair,  Philippine  Sea  exchanged  Air  Group 
11  for  Air  Group  2 from  Valley  Forge.  The  same  date  as  the 
transfer,  28  March,  Philippine  Sea  became  flagship  of  Vice 
Admiral  H.  M.  Martin,  Commander  7th  Fleet. 

From  the  Sea  of  Japan  in  April,  Philippine  Sea  led  Task 
Force  77  and  other  elements  of  the  7th  Fleet  down  through 
the  Strait  of  Formosa  to  the  South  China  Sea.  From  the 
Formosa  Strait,  planes  paraded  over  the  island  of  Formosa  in 
an  attempt  to  bolster  Nationalist  morale.  After  this  demon- 
stration of  strength,  the  force  steamed  back  to  Korea  three 
days  later,  in  time  to  lend  close  air  support  to  the  enbattled 
ground  forces.  Every  Chinese  offensive  of  the  spring  of  1951 
suffered  staggering  losses  in  personnel  as  planes  of  Philippine 
Sea  peppered  the  Reds  with  deadly  fragmentation  bombs. 

Philippine  Sea  returned  from  her  operations  in  Korean 
waters  and  the  western  Pacific  to  arrive  at  San  Francisco  9 
June  1951.  Yard  availability  and  operations  along  the  West 
Coast  continued  until  the  ship  departed  from  San  Diego  31 
December.  Arriving  at  Pearl  Harbor  8 January  1952,  Philip- 
pine Sea  continued  on  to  Yokosuka,  Japan,  arriving  20  Janu- 
ary. 

Philippine  Sea  returned  to  San  Diego  in  Au^st  1952.  Her 
designation  was  changed  to  CVA  in  October.  With  Carrier  Air 
Group  9 embarked,  she  got  underway  once  more  for  the  Far 
East  early  in  December  1952.  Air  strikes  from  the  carrier  cut 
Communist  supply  and  transportation  arteries.  The  North 
Korean  offensive,  begun  at  the  same  time  the  first  truce  over- 
ures  were  extended,  marked  the  beginning  of  a series  of  “round 
the  clock”  air  sorties  in  support  of  frontline  UN  troops. 

The  ship  arrived  in  Alameda  Naval  Air  Station  14  August 
1953  to  off-load  Air  Group  9,  then  entered  drydock  at  Hunter’s 
Point  for  overhaul.  On  9 January  1954  Philippine  Sea  once 
more  began  training  off  the  coast  of  San  Diego.  She  then  headed 
west  12  March  for  her  fourth  tour  in  the  Far  East.  She  operated 
out  of  anila. 

The  most  significant  event  of  the  cruise  occurred  in  late 
July.  Communist  planes  had  shot  down  a Cathay-Pacific 
Airways  passenger  liner  somewhere  near  Hainan  Island  off 
the  Chinese  coast.  Philippine  Sea  was  ordered  into  the  area  as 
part  of  a search  mission  with  the  hope  that  the  remaining 
survivors  might  be  found.  While  engaged  in  the  search  mis- 
sion, a flight  of  the  ship’s  Skyraider  aircraft  was  attacked  by 
two  Communist  fighter  aircraft.  Under  orders  to  fire  only  if 
actually  attacked,  the  Skyraiders  returned  the  fire  and  shot 
down  the  Communist  planes.  Later  this  came  to  be  known  un- 
officially as  the  “Hainan  Incident.” 

The  ship  returned  to  San  Diego,  Calif.,  in  November.  Re- 
maining in  the  area  for  four  months,  Philippine  Sea  conducted 
extensive  training  operations  off  the  California  coast.  She 
began  her  fifth  cruise  of  the  Far  East  1 April  1955  enroute 
Yokosuka.  She  operated  in  waters  of  Japan,  Okinawa,  and 
Taiwan.  On  15  November  she  was  redesignated  as  a CVS. 
She  returned  to  San  Diego  23  November. 

Leave,  upkeep,  and  operations  off  the  southern  California 
coast  and  in  Hawaiian  waters  followed  and  in  March  1957  she 
got  underway  for  another  WestPac  tour.  There  for  only  a 
little  over  two  months,  she  returned  to  San  Diego  and  re- 
sumed local  operations  off  the  west  coast  in  mid-summer.  In 
January  1958  she  steamed  west  on  her  last  7th  Fleet  deploy- 
ment. Remaining  six  months,  she  returned  to  San  Diego  15 
July  and  commenced  inactivation.  Decommissioned  28 
December  1958  and  berthed  with  the  Reserve  Fleet  at  Long 
Beach,  she  was  redesignated  AVT-11,  15  May  1959  and 
struck  from  the  Navy  List  1 December  1969. 

Philippine  Sea  received  nine  battle  stars  for  Korean  service. 


Philippines 

The  northern  part  of  Malay  archipelago  southeast  of  China. 

(SP-1677:  dp.  11,480;  Ibp.  501'4”;  b.  62'2”;  dr.  30'2”;  s.  11 
k.;  cpl.  470) 

Philippines  (SP-1677),  originally  Bulgaria,  was  built  in 
1898  by  Blohm  and  Voss,  Hamburg,  Germany  for  the  Ham- 
burg-American  Packet  Steamship  Co.  She  was  caught  in  the 
port  of  Baltimore  when  the  United  States  entered  World  War 
I and  was  acquired  6 April  1917  by  the  Army  who  operated 
her  as  an  animal  and  general  crago  transport  under  the  names 
of  Hercules  and  later  Philippines  with  an  armed  guard  aboard. 
The  Navy  took  her  over  as  a troop  transport  1 May  1919  at 
Hoboken,  N.J.  and  commissioned  her  Philippines,  Comdr. 
J.  D.  Willson  in  command.  She  made  two  transatlantic  runs  to 
France  returning  troops.  During  these  trips  she  carried  4,165 
servicemen  to  the  United  States.  Upon  completion  of  her  naval 
service  under  the  operational  control  of  NOTS,  the  Philip- 
pines was  struck  from  the  Naval  Register  23  October  1919 
and  returned  on  the  same  date  to  USSB. 


Philippines  (CB-4)  was  authorised  19  July  1940  to  be  built 
by  the  New  York  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Camden,  N.J.,  but  her 
contract  was  cancelled  24  June  1943. 

Phillips 

A former  name  retained. 

(SP-1389:  t.  36  ; 1.  64';  b.  16';  dr.  4';  s.  8 k.) 

Phillips  (SP-1389)  was  built  in  1901  by  William  R.  Osborn, 
Croton,  N.Y.  as  a steam  tug. 

Phillips  was  chartered  by  the  Navy  from  the  Common- 
wealth of  Virginia  and  engaged  in  patrol  duty  out  of  Norfolk 
during  World  War  I. 

Phillips  was  returned  to  her  owner  22  October  1918. 

Phineas  Sprague 

A former  merchant  name. 


Phineas  Sprague,  a steamer  purchased  by  the  Navy  26 
April  1861,  was  renamed  Flag  (q.v.)  28  May  1861. 

Phlox 

A genus  of  American  annual  or  perennial  herbs  with  red, 
purple,  white,  or  variegated  flowers. 

(SwStr:t.317';l.  145';  b.  24';  dph.  9'; dr.  6';  s.  12  k.;  cpl.  32;) 

Phlox,  a wooden  side  wheel  steamer  built  at  Boston,  Mass, 
in  1864  as  F.  W.  Lincoln,  was  purchased  by  the  Navy  from 
McKay  & Aldus  2 August  1864;  renamed  Phlox  the  same 
day;  and  commissioned  at  Boston  Navy  Yard  14  September 
1864,  Act.  Ens.  Douglas  F.  O’Brien  in  command. 

Assigned  to  the  North  Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron, 
Phlox  steamed  south  late  in  September  and  operated  in  the 
James  River  helping  maintain  communications  among  the 
Union  ships,  supporting  General  Grant’s  operations  against 
Richmond.  In  January  1865  she  steamed  to  Wilmington  to 
support  the  joint  Army-Navy  attack  on  Ft.  Fisher,  N.  C. 
which  doomed  Wilmington.  After  Ft.  Fisher  fell.  Phlox 
returned  to  the  James  River  where  she  served  through  the 
end  of  the  war,  decommissioning  at  the  Washington  Navy 
Yard  28  July  1865.  Later  that  year  Phlox  was  moved  to 
Annapolis  and  subsequently  served  in  a non-commissioned 
status  as  practice  ship  for  midshipmen  at  the  Naval  Academy 
until  1873. 


(WAGL-161:  dp.  219;  1.  99'  8'';  b.  23';  dr.  8';  s.  8 k.;  cpl.  8) 

Phlox,  built  in  1926  by  Defoe  Boat  Works,  Bay  City,  Mich, 
as  a lighthouse  and  buoy  tender,  commissioned  in  the  U.S. 
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Lighthouse  Service  1 June  and  assumed  station  at  New  York 
City.  Until  the  beginning  of  World  War  II  she  also  serviced 
navigational  aids  out  of  Fernandina,  Fla.  and  Marquette, 
Mich.  She  was  acquired  from  the  Lighthouse  Service  in  1939 
when  that  service  became  part  of  the  Coast  Guard. 

Executive  Order  8929  of  1 November  1941  transferred  the 
Coast  Guard  to  the  Navy.  Phlox  was  assigned  to  Alpena, 
Mich.,  and  she  continued  service  as  a buoy  tender  in  the 
area  of  Thunder  Bay,  Lake  Huron.  She  returned  to  the 
Treasury  Department  1 January  1946  and  provided  naviga- 
tional aid  services  out  of  Boston,  Mass,  and  Bristol,  R.I. 
until  she  decommissioned  26  August  1947.  Sold  in  1949,  she 
was  converted  to  commercial  use,  renamed  Salvor,  and 
operated  out  of  Miami,  Fla.  under  the  management  of  Parde 
Island  Seafoods,  Inc.,  of  Brownsville,  Tex.  In  1957  she  came 
under  the  ownership  of  Vapor  Honing  Marine  Services  of 
Houston,  Tex.  and  continued  to  operate  out  of  Houston. 


Phobos 

A satellite  of  the  planet  Mars. 


The  name  Phobos  was  assigned  13  November  1943  to  SS 
Lynn  Boyd,  a Liberty-type  cargo  ship,  then  under  construc- 
tion at  Delta  Shipbuilding  Co.,  New  Orleans,  La.  Prior  to 
the  ship’s  launching  26  January  1944,  the  name  Phobos  was 
reassigned  to  Joseph  H.  Kibbey  15  January  1944. 

I 

(AK-129:  dp.  4,023  (It.);  1.  441'7";  b.  56'11";  dr.  27'7";  s. 

11  k.;  cpl.  332;  a.  1 5",  4 40mm.,  12  20mm.;  cl.  Crater; 

T.  EC2-S-C1) 

Phobos  (AK-129)  was  laid  down  as  Joseph  H.  Kibbey  under 
Maritime  Commission  contract  by  Houston  Shipbuilding 
Corp.,  Houston,  Tex.,  25  September  1943 ; launched  6 Novem- 
ber 1943;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  J.  S.  Burrows;  and  delivered  to 
the  Maritime  Commission  17  November  1943  for  operation 
by  the  American  Export  Lines.  Following  one  cruise  as  a 
merchant  vessel,  Joseph  H.  Kibbey  was  acquired  by  the 
Army  Transportation  Service  for  use  as  a troop  transport. 
While  under  conversion  at  Todd-Johnson  Dry  Docks,  Inc., 
New  Orleans,  she  was  reassigned  to  the  Navy  and  named 
Phobos  15  January  1944.  She  was  accepted  by  the  Navy  12 
June  1944  and  commissioned  the  same  day  at  Algiers,  La., 
Lt.  Comdr.  Edgar  R.  Winckler  in  command. 

Phobos  steamed  to  the  East  Coast  late  in  June;  and,  after 
shakedown  in  Chesapeake  Bay,  she  loaded  dry  stores  for 
fleet  issue  and  departed  Norfolk  29  July.  She  transited  the 
Panama  Canal  6 August  en  route  to  the  South  Pacific.  Arriv- 
ing Manus,  Admiralties,  15  September,  she  began  duty  with 
Service  Squadron  10.  Assigned  to  TG  30.9,  Phobos  supplied 
ships  during  final  preparations  for  the  impending  invasion  of 
the  Philippines  at  Leyte.  Thence,  with  Marine  casualties  of 
the  Palaus  embarked,  she  sailed  to  Noumea,  New  Caledonia, 
between  29  October  and  7 November. 

After  replenishing  her  holds,  Phobos  departed  18  November 
and  during  the  rest  of  the  month  she  provisioned  ships  of 
the  7th  Fleet  in  the  New  Hebrides  and  New  Guinea.  On  5 
December  she  returned  to  Manus  where  she  continued  issuing 
supplies  to  ships  preparing  for  operations  at  Lingayen  Gulf, 
Luzon.  She  completed  her  duty  late  in  the  month  and  sailed 
for  the  United  States  29  December  with  133  Leyte  veterans 
embarked. 

Phobos  arrived  San  Francisco  23  January  1945.  After 
overhaul  and  loading  cargo  she  deployed  to  the  western 
Pacific  25  February,  via  Pearl  Harbor  and  Eniwetok,  reaching 
Ulithi,  24  March.  During  the  next  three  months  she  served 
at  this  important  American  base  and  replenished  ships  of 
the  5th  Fleet  during  the  Okinawa  campaign  and  strikes  on 
the  home  islands  of  Japan.  Between  20  June  and  5 July,  she 
sailed  to  Pearl  Harbor  where  she  was  stocking  her  holds  in 
preparation  for  the  scheduled  invasion  of  Japan  when  the 
Japanese  ceased  hostilities. 

In  mid-September  Phobos  steamed  to  the  Marshalls  where 
she  provisioned  ships  before  sailing  to  the  Far  East  15  Octo- 
ber. She  reached  Okinawa  the  23d  and  resumed  supply  opera- 


tions. Between  4 and  7 November  the  cargo  ship  sailed  to 
Japan  for  fleet  issue  duty  under  Service  Division  102.  During 
the  next  month  she  operated  out  of  Tokyo  Bay  supplying 
provisions  and  medical  stores. 

Phobos  departed  for  the  United  States  15  December  via 
Pearl  Harbor,  arriving  San  Francisco  7 January  1946.  She 
decommissioned  there  22  March  1946  and  transferred  the 
same  day  to  the  Maritime  Commission  for  delivery  to  the 
Coast  Guard.  Her  name  was  struck  from  the  Naval  Register 
17  April  1946. 

Phoebe 


A small  migratory  bird  of  the 
North  America. 


I 


flycatcher  family,  native  to 


(AMc-57:  dp.  176;  1.  94';  b.  25'3";  dr.  6'1";  s.  11  k.;  cpl.  17; 
a.  2 .30  cal.  mg.) 

The  first  Phoebe  (AMc-57)  was  laid  down  by  the  Western 
Boat  Building  Co.,  Tacoma,  Wash.  5 December  1940; 
launched  in  1941;  purchased  by  the  Navy  31  March  1941; 
and  commissioned  at  Tacoma,  Wash.,  2 May  1941. 

Phoebe  served  exclusively  in  the  Northwestern  Sea  Frontier. 
In  July  1943  she  was  tactical  command  ship  for  a group 
of  four  minesweepers  that  cleared  a defensive  minefield  which 
had  been  planted  in  1942  to  protect  Shagak  Bay  and  Bay  of 
Islands,  Adak,  Alaska.  By  4 August,  they  had  exploded  more 
than  340  mines. 

Phoebe  continued  operations  as  a dan  buoy  ship  in  Alaskan 
waters  throughout  the  remainder  of  World  War  II,  having 
been  assigned  to  the  Alaskan  Sea  Frontier.  She  was  ordered 
to  proceed  from  Dutch  Harbor  to  Seattle  21  October  1945 
and  decommissioned  there  17  December  1945.  She  was  struck 
from  the  Navy  List  8 January  1946.  Phoebe  was  delivered  to 
the  Maritime  Commission  which  sold  her  to  her  builder,  the 
Western  Boat  Building  Co.,  27  March  1946. 

II 


(MSC-199:  dp.  320;  1.  144';  b.  28';  dr.  9';  s.  13  k.;  cpl.  39; 
a.  2 .30  cal.  mg.) 


The  second  Phoebe  (AMS-199)  was  laid  down  by  the 
Harbor  Boat  Building  Co.,  Terminal  Island,  Calif.  26  Febru- 
ary 1953;  launched  21  August  1954;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Anne 
Elizabeth  Gotch;  reclassified  MSC-199  on  7 February  1955; 
and  commissioned  29  April  1955,  Lt.  George  D.  Ferguson  in 
command. 

After  training  out  of  Long  Beach  and  San  Diego,  Phoebe 
served  as  a schoolship  for  the  prospective  crew  of  Whippoorwill 
(MSC-207)  in  early  summer  and  in  September,  of  Widgeon 
(MSC-208). 

Phoebe  became  flagship  of  Mine  Division  31,  Mine  Squa- 
dron 3,  on  6 January  1956.  She  departed  Long  Beach  4 March 
for  the  Far  East,  touched  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  arrived 
Yokosuka,  Japan,  4 April.  Six  days  later  she  shifted  to  Sasebo, 
her  permanent  base  of  operations.  A unit  of  Mine  Squadron 
3,  Phoebe  spent  the  next  eight  years  in  a rigorous  schedule  of 
minehunting  and  warfare  tactics  with  the  7th  Fleet.  Much  of 
her  time  was  taken  for  maneuvers  with  minesweeping  units 
of  the  Japanese  Maritime  Self  Defense  Force;  the  Chinese 
Nationalist  Navy;  the  Republic  of  Korea  Navy;  and  the 
Republic  of  the  Philippines  Navy.  This  duty  took  her  to  the 
principal  ports  of  Japan,  Taiwan,  Korea,  Okinawa,  and  the 
Philippines. 

Early  1964  was  spent  operating  out  of  Japan  and  Okinawa. 
In  July  Phoebe  sailed  for  Subic  Bay,  the  South  China  Sea, 
and  Vietnam,  returning  to  Subic  Bay  in  August.  A U.S. — 
Korean  mine  exercise  was  held  in  October,  and  a U.S. — 
Japanese  mine  exercise  in  December. 

Phoebe  spent  five  months  of  1965  on  “Market  Time” 
operations  in  Vietnam.  She  spent  the  beginning,  middle,  and 
end  of  the  year  in  Japan.  During  the  year  she  steamed  24,000 
miles,  reaching  as  far  from  her  homeport  as  Bangkok. 

In  March  i967  Phoebe  resumed  “Market  Time”  operations 
in  Vietnam  waters.  Most  of  the  rest  of  the  year  she  operated 
out  of  Sasebo,  with  a combined  U.S. — Republic  of  China 
mine  exercise  in  September,  and  more  “Market  Time” 
service  in  November. 
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In  February  1968  Phoebe  took  part  in  a combined  U.S. — ■ 
Japanese  mine  exercise.  Most  of  the  rest  of  the  year  she 
operated  out  of  Sasebo,  with  a “Market  Time”  patrol  in 
September  and  October,  during  which  she  boarded  201  junks, 
and  a U.S. — Korean  mine  exercise  in  November.  As  of  late 
1969  Phoebe  was  still  operating  out  of  Sasebo,  Japan. 

Phoebus 

A former  town  of  SE  Virginia,  in  former  Elizabeth  City 
County,  on  Hampton  Roads  eight  miles  east  of  Newport 
News,  since  1952  part  of  the  city  of  Hampton. 

(YF-294:  dp.  300;  1.  132'10”;  b.  30';  dr.  12'4";  s.  10  k.; 

cpl.  11) 

YF-294,  a self-propelled  covered  lighter,  was  laid  down 
8 December  1941  by  Erie  Concrete  and  Steel  Supply  Co., 
Erie,  Pa.;  launched  27  June  1942;  completed  22  November; 
and  delivered  to  the  Navy  10  December. 

Assigned  to  the  10th  Naval  District,  she  served  in  San 
Juan  Harbor  through  World  War  II.  With  the  end  of  hos- 
tilities she  returned  to  Norfolk,  Va.  and  from  August  1947 
she  has  performed  the  useful  functions  appropriate  to  vessels 
of  her  class  in  the  area  of  Hampton  Roads,  Va. 

Assigned  the  name  Phoebus  8 June  1965,  she  remains  active 
in  Norfolk  Harbor  into  1970. 

Phoenix 

A mythical  bird  of  ancient  Egypt  which,  after  living  some 
500  years,  consumes  itself  in  fire,  only  to  rise  again  rejuve- 
nated from  its  ashes.  The  Capital  of  Arizona  located  on  the 
Salt  River.  The  first  two  Phoenixes  were  named  for  the 
legendary  bird;  the  third  and  fourth  were  named  for  the  city. 

I 

(Packet) 

The  first  Phoenix  was  a packet  purchased  by  the  Conti- 
nental Navy  in  1778.  No  other  data  concerning  her  has  been 
found. 


II 

(Sch:  t.  90;  a.  2 guns) 

The  second  Phoenix  was  built  in  1841  for  the  Navy  at 
Baltimore,  Md.  She  d^arted  Baltimore  19  September  1841, 
Passed  Midshipman  C.  St.  G.  Noland  in  command,  and 
sailed  to  the  coast  of  Florida  for  operations  against  the 
Seminole  Indians.  She  continued  this  duty  supporting  opera- 
tions of  the  “mosquito  fleet”  through  the  general  pacification 
in  August  1842,  returning  to  Norfolk  18  October  1842.  During 
the  following  two  years  she  made  three  voyages  to  Panama; 
and,  from  1846  to  18.50,  she  served  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
surveying  and,  in  general,  supporting  U.S.  naval  operations 
during  the  War  with  Mexico  and  the  peace  which  followed. 
She  returned  to  the  East  Coast  in  1851  and  remained  in  the 
Atlantic  Fleet  until  sold  in  1853. 


(Ship;  t.  404) 

Phoenix  was  purchased  by  the  Navy  at  New  London  9 
November  1861,  for  the  Stone  Fleet,  a group  of  vessels  to  be 
sunk  in  the  channels  of  important  Southern  harbors  to 
interrupt  Confederate  trade.  She  sailed  on  the  20th  but 
grounded  while  crossing  Savannah  Bar,  lost  her  rudder,  and 
began  leaking  badly.  When  refloated  she  was  beached  as  a 
breakwater  to  shelter  troops  landing  on  Tybee  Island. 

Ill 

(CL-46:  dp.  10,000;  1.  608'4";  b.  61'9”;  dr.  19'5"  (mean); 
s.  33.6  k;  cpl.  868;  a.  15  6”,  8 5",  8 .50  cal.  mg.;  cl.  Brooklyn) 

The  third  Phoenix  (CL-46)  was  laid  down  15  April  1935  by 
the  New  York  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Camden,  N.J.;  launched  13 
March  1938;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Dorothea  Kays  Moonan; 
and  commissioned  at  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard  3 October 
1938,  Capt.  John  W.  Rankin  in  command. 

After  shakedown  took  her  to  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad; 
Santos,  Brazil;  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina;  Montevideo,  Uru- 
guay; and  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico;  the  new  cruiser  returned  to 
Philadelphia  in  January  1939. 

Phoenix  then  operated  off  the  West  Coast  and  was  later 
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based  at  Pearl  Harbor  where  the  fateful  morning  of  Decem- 
ber 7,  1941  found  her  anchored  southeast  of  Ford  Island, 
near  hospital  ship  Solace.  Observers  on  board  Phoenix  sighted 
the  rising  sun  of  Japan  on  strange  planes  coming  in  low  over 
Ford  Island  and  a few  seconds  later  the  ship’s  guns  took 
them  under  fire.  Phoenix  escaped  the  disaster  unharmed  and, 
shortly  after  noon,  was  underway  to  join  light  cruisers  St. 
Louis  (CL-49)  and  Detroit  (CL-8)  and  several  destroyers  in 
an  impromptu  task  force  to  search  for  the  enemy  carriers. 

Phoenix  next  escorted  the  first  convoy  to  the  United  States 
from  Pearl  Harbor  after  the  attack  and  returned  at  once 
with  another  convoy.  After  a month  of  convoy  duty  between 
the  United  States  and  Hawaii,  she  departed  San  Francisco 
with  a force  bound  for  Melbourne,  Australia.  For  some  time 
the  cruiser  operated  in  Australian  waters  escorting  troop 
ships,  once  steaming  as  far  north  as  Java.  While  Phoenix 
was  steaming  toward  Ceylon  in  February  1942,  with  a convoy 
which  included  seaplane  tender  Langley  and  British  ship 
Seawitch,  these  ships  were  ordered  to  leave  the  convoy  and 
proceed  at  top  speed  to  Java  with  precious  airplanes  needed 
to  stem  the  Japanese  invasion  of  the  Netherlands  East  Indies. 
Langley  was  attacked  and  sunk  by  Japanese  planes  27  Febru- 
ary and  Seawitch  escaped  the  same  fate  only  by  being  too 
slow  to  keep  up  with  the  carrier.  During  the  following  months, 
Phoenix  patrolled  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  escorted  a convoy  to 
Bombay,  and  was  present  at  the  evacuation  of  Java. 

Phoenix  departed  Brisbane,  Australia,  for  overhaul  in  the 
Philadelphia  Navy  Yard  in  July  1943  before  carrying  Secre- 
tary of  State  Cordell  Hull  to  Casablanca.  She  was  then 
assigned  to  the  7th  Fleet  and  sailed  for  the  South  Pacific. 

On  26  December,  in  company  with  the  light  crusier  Nash- 
ville (CL-43),  she  bombarded  the  Cape  Gloucester  area  of 
New  Britain  smashing  shore  installations  in  a four-hour 
shelling.  Phoenix  covered  landing  forces  as  they  went  ashore 
and  furnished  support  fire  against  enemy  strong  points  which 
had  not  been  demolished.  On  the  night  of  25-26  January 
1944,  the  ship  took  part  in  a night  raid  on  Madang  and 
Alexishafen,  New  Guinea,  shelling  shore  installations. 

Phoenix  then  moved  to  the  Admiralty  Islands  to  support 
the  1st  Cavalry  Division  in  a reconnaissance  in  force  on  Los 
Negros  Island  29  February.  When  the  troops  went  ashore 
after  the  prelanding  bombardment,  enemy  resistance  was  so 
weak  that  a withdrawal  was  not  necessary  and  the  island  was 
occupied. 

On  4 and  7 March  1944,  Phoenix,  Nashville,  and  Australian 
heavy  cruiser  Shropshire  bombarded  Hauwei  Island  of  the 
Admiralty  Group.  Enemy  guns  on  this  island  had  threatened 
Allied  positions  in  the  Admiralties,  particularly  on  Manus; 
and,  although  return  fire  from  the  beach  was  heavy,  enemy 
batteries  ceased  firing  when  shells  from  the  cruisers  burst  in 
their  vicinity. 

Hollandia,  New  Guinea,  was  next  to  fall  to  the  mounting 
amphibious  offensive.  This  largest  assault  till  then  under- 
taken by  our  forces  was  launched  by  200  .ships.  Phoenix 
shelled  the  shore  in  the  Humboldt  Bay — Hollandia  area  as 
the  troops  went  ashore  22  April;  and  supported  them  as  they 
consolidated  their  gains  and  prepared  for  further  attacks 
along  the  northwest  coast  of  the  big  island.  Phoenix  shelled 
airdromes  and  plane  dispersal  areas  at  Wakde  and  Sawar  on 
the  night  of  29-30  April  to  neutralize  the  danger  of  air  attack 
on  newly-won  Allied  positions  on  New  Guinea. 

Gen.  MacArthur’s  troops  next  landed  at  Arare,  17  May 
to  secure  airdromes  to  support  further  operations  in  the 
Netherlands  New  Guinea  area.  This  beachhead  was  later 
extended  to  include  Wadke  Island  by  a shore  to  shore  move- 
ment of  troops.  Phoenix  bombarded  the  Toem  area  and 
escorted  the  troops  to  the  landing  beach. 

An  amphibious  assault  on  Biak  Island,  Geelvink  Bay, 
followed.  There  Mac  Arthur  planned  to  establish  a forward 
base  for  heavy  bombers.  With  Nashville  and  light  cruiser 
Boise  (CL-47),  Phoenix  sortied  from  Humboldt  Bay  25  May 
and  two  days  later  supported  the  landing.  Re.sistance  was 
stubborn.  While  the  task  force  fired  on  shore  installations, 
two  of  the  escorting  destroyers  were  hit  by  shells  from  shore 
batteries.  Phoenix  wiped  out  the  gun  emplacement  with  two 
salvos  from  her  5-inch  batteries. 

On  4 June,  off  the  northwest  coast  of  New  Guinea,  eight 
Japanese  fighter  bombers  attacked  Phoenix’s  task  force.  Two 
confined  their  attention  to  Phoenix.  Although  the  ship’s 


gunfire  did  not  hit  the  planes,  it  diverted  their  bomb  runs. 
Both  planes  dropped  bombs,  one  of  which  burst  in  the  water 
close  aboard  Phoenix  killing  one  man  and  wounding  four 
others  with  fragments.  The  ship  also  suffered  some  underwater 
leakage  and  damage  to  her  propellers.  The  following  night, 
aircraft  again  attacked  Phoenix.  This  time  low-flying  torpedo 
planes  struck  as  she  proceeded  through  Japen  Strait,  between 
Biak  Island  and  New  Guinea;  but  her  gunfire  and  evasive 
tactics  prevented  damage. 

Phoenix  and  her  task  force  frustrated  an  enemy  attempt 
to  reinforce  their  garrisons  on  the  night  of  8-9  June.  When 
they  contacted  the  American  ships,  the  Japanese  destroyers 
turned  and  fled  at  such  high  speed  that  only  one  U.S.  de- 
stroyer division  was  able  to  get  within  firing  range.  After  a 
running  fight  of  three  hours  at  long  range,  Phoenix  and  her 
sisters  broke  off  action. 

With  Boise  and  ten  destroyers,  Phoenix  sortied  from 
Seeadler  Harbor  in  the  Admiralties  and  bombarded  shore 
defenses  before  our  forces  landed  on  Noemfoor  Island  2 July. 
After  the  battle,  many  dead  Japanese  and  wrecked  planes 
were  found  in  the  target  area  assigned  to  Phoenix. 

Boise,  Nashville,  Shropshire,  Phoenix  and  heavy  cruiser 
HMAS  Australia  joined  for  the  occupation  of  Morotai,  in 
the  Molucca  Islands,  15  September  1944.  The  cruisers  shelled 
nearby  Halmahera  Island  to  cover  the  landing  and  protected 
the  assault  forces  as  they  went  ashore  against  continuing 
light  opposition. 

The  long-awaited  reconquest  of  the  Philippines  began  with 
the  landing  on  Leyte.  Phoenix,  attached  to  the  Close  Cover- 
ing Group,  heavily  bombarded  the  beaches  before  the  highly 
successful  landing  20  October.  Her  batteries  silenced  an 
enemy  strong  point  holding  up  the  advance  of  a battalion  of 
the  19th  Infantry  Regiment  and  continued  to  furnish  effective 
callfire. 

In  the  now-famous  “Battle  for  Leyte  Gulf,”  Phoenix  was  a 
unit  of  Admiral  Oldendorf’s  group  which  annihilated  the 
Japanese  Southern  Force  as  it  passed  through  Surigao  Strait. 
Phoenix  fired  four  spotting  salvoes,  and  when  the  fourth  hit 
opened  up  with  all  of  her  6-inch  batteries.  The  target  later 
proved  to  be  the  Japanese  battleship  Fuso,  which  sank  after 
27  minutes.  The  enemy  also  lost  another  battleship  and 
three  destroyers,  and  American  planes  sank  a damaged 
cruiser  the  next  day. 

Phoenix  then  patrolled  the  mouth  of  Leyte  Gulf  to  protect 
Allied  positions  ashore.  On  the  morning  of  1 November  ten 
enemy  torpedo-bombers  attacked  her  and  accompanying 
ships.  At  0945  Phoenix  opened  fire  and  five  minutes  later 
destroyer  Claxton  was  crashed  by  a suicide  plane.  Almost  at 
the  same  instant,  hits  from  Phoenix’s  5-inch  guns  set  another 
plane  afire  but  could  not  prevent  it  from  diving  into  de- 
stroyer Ammens’  starboard  bow.  At  0957  a plane  making  a 
a torpedo  run  on  Phoenix  was  splashed  by  the  ship’s  machine- 
gun  fire,  but  in  a few  minutes  a bomber  hit  a third  destroyer, 
Killen. 

After  a lull  of  two  and  a half  hours  enemy  planes  returned, 
and,  at  1340,  scored  a hit  on  destroyer  Abner  Read.  Japanese 
aircraft  attacked  the  other  destroyers  as  they  stood  by  the 
sinking  ship,  but  Phoenix  shot  down  one  of  the  raiders. 

Phoenix  was  attacked  again  by  enemy  planes  on  5 Decem- 
ber and  was  credited  with  assisting  in  the  destruction  of  two 
attackers.  Five  days  later  a suicide  plane  attempted  to  crash 
the  ship  but  was  brought  down  by  40-millimeter  fire  when 
only  100  yards  away. 

While  proceeding  to  the  assault  area  off  Mindoro  13  Decem- 
ber, the  ship  was  constantly  under  air  attack  by  single  suicide 
planes.  That  day  a lone  kamikaze  hit  nearby  cruiser  Nash- 
ville. On  the  15th  a 5-inch  shell  from  Phoenix  brought  down 
a circling  plane  at  8,500  yards.  The  ship  then  furnished  her 
usual  fire  support  and  covered  the  landing  forces.  This  gave 
the  Allies  a base  from  which  to  strike  at  Japan’s  shipping 
lanes  through  the  South  China  Sea  and  to  soften  up  Luzon 
for  forthcoming  landings. 

En  route  Lingayen  Gulf  for  the  invasion  of  Luzon,  lookouts 
on  board  Phoenix  sighted  the  conning  tower  of  a diving 
submarine  in  the  Mindanao  Sea  off  Siquijor  Island.  The 
submarine  submerged  and  fired  two  torpedoes  which  Phoenix 
dodged.  Destroyer  Taylor  (DD-468)  blew  the  midget  sub  to 
the  surface  and  rammed  her. 

Next  came  Bataan  and  Corregidor,  taken  13  to  28  February 
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1945.  Phoenix  covered  minesweeping  operations  at  Balik- 
papan,  Borneo,  from  29  June  until  7 July  1945.  Resistance 
from  coastal  guns  was  unusually  heavy.  Mines  and  shellfire 
sank  or  damaged  11  minesweepers.  Phoenix  furnished  sup- 
porting fire  and  the  assault  waves  landed. 

Phoenix  was  en  route  to  Pearl  Harbor  for  overhaul  when 
Japan  capitulated.  She  headed  home  and,  upon  reaching  the 
Panama  Canal  6 September,  joined  the  Atlantic  Fleet.  Her 
status  was  reduced  to  in  commission  in  reserve  at  Philadelphia 
28  February  1946.  She  decommissioned  there  3 July  1946, 
and  remained  at  Philadelphia  until  transferred  to  Argentina 
9 April  1951.  She  was  commissioned  in  the  Argentine  Navy 
as  17  de  Ocluhre  (CLr-4)  on  17  October  1951.  Renanaed 
General  Belgruno  in  1956,  she  continues  to  serve  the  Argentine 
Navy  into  1970. 

Phoenix  (CL-46)  earned  nine  battle  stars  for  World  War 
II  service. 

IV 

(AG-172;  dp.  15,199  (f.);  1.  4.5.5'3";  b.  62';  dr.  28'5";  s.  17  k; 
cpl.  50;  a.  none;  cl.  Phoenix-,  T.  VC2-S-AP3) 

Phoenix  was  laid  down  under  Maritime  Commission  con- 
tract as  Capital  Victory  (MCV-183)  27  February  1945  by 
Oregon  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Portland,  Oreg. ; launched  10 
April  1945;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Chester  R.  Kinmon  and 
delivered  8 May  1945. 

Renamed  Arizona  in  1948,  the  cargo  ship  was  renamed 
Phoenix  for  Navy  use  20  November  1962  and  classified 
AG-172  the  same  day;  acquired  by  the  Navy  from  the 
Maritime  Administration  25  November  1962;  assigned  to 
M.S.T.S.  and  manned  by  a civil  service  crew  in  July  1963. 
The  special  project  ship,  with  Cheyenne  (AG-174)  and  Provo 
(AG-173)  was  stationed  in  Subic  Bay,  Philippines  as  forward 
floating  depots.  The  utility  of  such  depots  was  demonstrated 
in  1964  by  the  excellent  performance  of  these  ships  in  opera- 
tion “Quick  Release.” 

In  1965  Phoenix  began  general  cargo  operation  under 
Commander,  M.S.T.S.  in  the  Far  East  and  with  a Korean 
crew  continued  this  duty  until  1970. 

Piave 

A former  name  retained. 

(Str.:  dp.  13,130  (n.);  1. 411'6'';  b.  55';  dr.  27';  s.  11  k.;  cpl.  72) 

Piave  (No.  3799),  a steam  cargo  ship,  was  launched  for 
the  USSB  in  1918  by  the  Federal  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Hacken- 
sack River,  N.J.;  acquired  by  the  Navy  18  December  1918 
for  operation  as  a NOTS  vessel  on  Army  account;  and  com- 
missioned at  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  18  December  1918,  Lt.  Comdr. 
H.L.  Mortenson,  USNRF,  in  command. 

After  fitting  out  and  upon  successful  completion  of  sea 
trials,  she  steamed  for  Falmouth,  England  14  January  1919 
with  a cargo  of  flour  and  pork  destined  for  American  troops 
overseas.  Piave  arrived  Falmouth  28  January  and  steamed  on 
for  Rotterdam  the  same  day.  That  night,  during  a fierce 
storm  accompanied  by  a blinding  snow,  she  went  aground 
about  half  a mile  east  of  Gull  Lightship  in  the  Straits  of 
Dover.  Although  she  parted  amidships  and  lost  her  entire 
cargo,  all  hands  were  rescued. 

Piave  was  struck  from  the  Navy  List  4 February  1919. 


Pickaway 

A county  in  Ohio. 

(APA-222:  dp.  14,837;  1.  455';  b.  62';  dr.  24';  s.  18  k.;  cpl. 
536;  a.  1 5'',  18  40mm.;  cl.  Haskell-,  T.  VC2-S-AP5) 

Pickaway  (APA-222)  was  laid  down  by  the  Permanente 
Metals  Corp.,  Richmond,  Calif.,  as  a victory  cargo  ship 
(MCV  hull  570),  1 September  1944;  launched  5 November 
1944;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  William  D.  Schoning;  converted 
into  an  APA;  acquired  by  the  Navy  and  commissioned  12 
December  1944,  Comdr.  H.  L.  Bixby  in  command. 

After  shakedown  and  amphibious  exercises  at  Coronado 


Beach,  Calif.,  Pickaway  embarked  some  1500  Army  troops  at 
Seattle,  Wash.,  departed  9 February,  arrived  Pearl  Harbor 

16  February,  disembarked  the  troops  and  headed  for  Iwo 
Jima  to  evacuate  the  victorious  Marines  who  were  mopping 
up  remnant  Japanese  forces.  Pickaway  reached  Iwo  Jima  14 
March,  received  on  board  the  24th  Marine  Regiment,  sailed 
20  March,  and  returned  to  Pearl  Harbor  5 April. 

Pickaway  participated  in  amphibious  exercises  until  sailing 
for  Guam  4 May  with  military  passengers.  Arriving  Guam 

17  May,  she  embarked  soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines;  departed 
Apra  Harbor  22  May;  and  arrived  San  Francisco  7 June. 

On  2 July  she  took  on  board  Navy  and  Coast  Guard  passen- 
gers and  departed  San  Francisco  for  Noumea,  New  Cale- 
donia. Following  disembarking  of  personnel  in  Noumea  8 
July,  Pickaway  steamed  to  Espiritu  Santo,  Russell  Island, 
and  Guadalcanal  to  pick  up  passengers  and  sailed  23  July 
for  San  Francisco  where  she  arrived  6 August. 

While  preparing  for  another  transpacific  voyage,  the  ship 
learned  of  the  end  of  hostilities.  During  the  remainder  of 
1945,  Pickaway  shuttled  back  and  forth  across  the  Pacific 
embarking  passengers  at  bases  in  the  western  Pacific  and 
returning  them  to  the  United  States. 

Remaining  in  the  Amphibious  Force,  Pacific  Fleet,  Picka- 
way visited  both  Japan  and  China  in  1947,  and  participated 
in  operation  “Sandstorm”,  the  second  atomic  test  in  the 
Pacific,  early  in  1948. 

On  the  summer  of  1950,  a month  after  the  North  Korean 
forces  marched  against  South  Korea,  Pickaway  began  shut- 
tling U.S.  Army  troops  from  Japan  to  Pusan  to  stem  the 
tide  of  battle.  On  15  September  1950,  she  saw  her  first  real 
amphibious  invasion  at  Inchon,  Korea,  when  the  U.N.  forces 
flanked  the  North  Koreans.  During  the  Korean  conflict, 
Pickaway  was  deployed  to  the  Korean  area  four  times.  She 
landed  troops  on  most  of  the  major  Korean  beachheads. 

In  March  1955,  Pickaway  left  Korea  for  the  last  time, 
carrying  troops  of  the  same  brigade  she  transported  to  Korea 
on  her  first  trip.  During  1957  and  1958,  Pickaway  made 
regular  deployments  to  WestPac.  During  Pickaway’s  1958 
WestPac  tour,  she  took  part  in  Exercise  Blue  Star,  which 
was  the  largest  amphibious  exercise  conducted  by  Pacific 
Fleet  forces  since  World  War  II. 

After  returning  from  the  Far  East  in  August  1963,  Picka- 
way entered  the  Willamette  Iron  and  Steel  Co.  shipyard  at 
Richmond,  Calif,  for  Fleet  Rehabilitation  and  Modernization 
(FRAM).  In  January  1964,  the  ship  began  extensive  underway 
and  amphibious  training,  and  in  March,  departed  San  Diego 
for  Hawaii,  and  large  scale  amphibious  operation  “West- 
wind.”  On  18  June  she  got  underway  from  San  Diego  for  a 
six  month  cruise  to  the  western  Pacific.  Soon  after  arriving 
in  Yokosuka,  she  was  ordered  to  proceed  at  once  to  Buckner 
Bay,  Okinawa,  to  embark  a Marine  Battalion  for  transport 
to  Viet  Nam  to  help  build  up  American  forces  after  Communist 
torpedo  boats  had  attacked  U.S.  destroyers  in  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin. 

In  March  1965,  she  participated  in  the  Pacific  Fleet  Exer- 
cise “Silver  Lance”.  On  24  May  1965,  she  again  bolstered 
the  Allied  military  effort  in  Vietnam.  On  7 July  1965  together 
with  other  elements  of  Amphibious  Sqtiadron  3,  Pickaway 
landed  the  2nd  battalion  of  the  9th  Marine  Regiment  over 
the  beaches  of  Da  Nang,  South  Viet  Nam. 

During  1966  she  participated  in  operations  “Jackstay”, 
“Osage”,  “Deck  Hou.se  I”,  “Nathan  Hale”,  “Deck  House 
II”,  and  “Hastings”. 

After  overhaul  and  training  out  of  San  Diego,  Pickaway 
departed  San  Diego  31  May  for  the  western  Pacific  and  after 
offloading  cargo  at  Da  Nang,  proceeded  to  Manila  for  par- 
ticipation in  the  SEATO  training  exercise  “Sea  Dog.”  On 
19  October  Pickaway  replenished  Oriskany  (CVA-34)  at 
sea  in  the  Tonkin  Gulf.  Pickaway  spent  1968  operating  out 
of  San  Diego,  Calif. 

Pickaway  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II  service 
and  six  battle  stars  for  Korean  War  service. 

Pickens 

Counties  in  Alabama,  Georgia,  and  South  Carolina. 

(APA-190:  dp.  14,833  (f.);  1.  45.5';  b.  62';  dr.  28'!'';  s.  17  k.; 

cpl.  501;  trp.  1,562;  a.  1 5",  12  40mm.;  cl.  Haskell; 
T.  VC2-S-AP5) 
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Pickens  (APA-190),  built  under  Maritime  Commission 
contract  (MCV  hull  658),  was  laid  down  by  the  Kaiser  Ship- 
building Co.,  Vancouver,  Wash.,  22  April  1944;  launched  21 
July  1944;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Howard  Denhart;  delivered  to 
the  Navy  and  commissioned  18  September  1944,  Comdr. 
John  V.  McElduff  in  command. 

Following  shakedown,  Pickens  steamed  west,  engaged  in 
amphibious  training  in  Hawaiian  waters,  and  on  27  January 
1945,  got  underway  for  the  western  Pacific  with  elements  of 
the  4th  Marine  Division  embarked.  A unit  of  TransDiv  45 
she  arrived  off  Iwo  Jima  on  the  morning  of  19  February  and 
despite  cold  weather  and  high  seas  stood  off  the  assault 
beach,  0730-1800,  to  land  troops  and  equipment.  Retiring  at 
night,  she  returned  daily  to  continue  offloading  cargo  and  to 
take  on  casualties.  On  the  28th  she  got  underway  for  Saipan, 
thence,  to  Guam  to  disembark  her  casualty  passengers. 

For  the  next  month  Pickens,  with  2nd  Division  Marines 
embarked,  rehearsed  for  operation  “Iceberg”.  On  27  March 
she  departed  the  Marianas  and  on  1 April  participated  in 
the  diversionary  landings  on  Okinawa’s  southeastern  coast, 
during  which  she  assumed  duties  of  Division  Commander 
(TransDiv  44)  after  Hinsdale  (APA-120)  was  kamikazed. 
She  effected  the  rescue  of  survivors  from  that  APA,  LST-884, 
and  LST-724-  On  the  2nd  she  repeated  the  feint,  then  swung 
around  to  the  stand-by  area  where  she  remained  until  the 
9th.  Pickens  then  returned  to  Saipan  and  on  the  14th  debarked 
her  troops. 

On  4 June  Pickens  sailed  for  Noumea,  whence  she  carried 
cargo  back  to  the  Marianas  before  heading  back  to  Cali- 
fornia and  availability.  Arriving  at  San  Francisco  3 August, 
she  completed  availability  after  the  end  of  the  war  and  at 
the  end  of  the  month  joined  others  of  her  type  in  carrying 
occupation  troops  to  the  Far  East  and  bringing  back  veterans. 
She  completed  “Magic  Carpet”  duty  at  San  Francisco  7 
January  1946,  then  got  underway  for  the  east  coast  and 
inactivation.  Decommissioning  at  Norfolk  12  April  1946,  she 
was  redelivered  to  the  Maritime  Commission  18  April  and 
on  1 May  her  name  was  struck  from  the  Navy  List.  Into 
1970  she  remains  with  the  National  Defense  Reserve  Fleet, 
laid  up  at  the  James  River  Berthing  area. 

Pickens  earned  two  battle  stars  during  World  War  II. 

Pickerel 

A young  or  small  pike. 


Submarine  Pickerel  was  renamed  F-3  (q.v.)  on  17  November 
1911. 

I 

(SS-177:  dp.  1,330  (surf.),  1,997  (subm.);  1.  3007";  b.  25'1"; 

dr.  13'10";  s.  19  k.  (surf.),  9 k.  (subm.);  cpl.  50;  a.  6 21" 
tt.,  1 3";  cl.  Porpoise) 

The  first  Pickerel  (SS-177)  was  laid  down  25  March 
1935  by  the  Electric  Boat  Co.,  Groton,  Conn.;  launched  7 
July  1936;  sponsored  by  Miss  Evelyn  Standley;  and  com- 
missioned 26  January  1937,  Lt.  L.  J.  Huffman  in  command. 

After  shakedown  the  new  submarine  conducted  training 
exercises  out  of  New  London,  Conn,  until  getting  underway 
26  October  1937  and  heading,  via  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba, 
to  transit  the  Panama  Canal  9 November.  Joining  the  Pa- 
cific Fleet,  Pickerel  operated  out  of  San  Diego  along  the 
West  Coast  and  in  Hawaiian  waters.  Subsequently  trans- 
ferred to  the  Asiatic  Fleet,  she  prepared  for  war  with  a vigor- 
ous training  schedule  in  the  Philippines. 

Upon  receiving  word  of  Japan’s  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor, 
Pickerel  sped  to  the  coast  of  Indo-China  and  conducted  her 
first  war  patrol  off  Cam  Ranh  Bay  and  Tourane  Harbor.  She 
tracked  a Japanese  submarine  and  a destroyer  but  lost  them 
in  haze  and  rain  squalls  before  they  came  in  torpedo  range. 
On  19  December  she  also  missed  a small  Japanese  patrol 
craft  with  five  torpedoes,  before  returning  to  Manila  Bay 
on  the  29th. 

On  her  second  patrol  (31  December  to  29  January  1942), 
conducted  between  Manila  and  Surabaya,  the  submarine 
sank  the  2,929-ton  ex-gunboat  Kanko  Maru  10  January  1942. 
On  her  third  war  patrol  (7  February  to  19  March),  along  the 


Malay  Barrier  and  her  fourth  (15  April  to  6 June)  in  the 
Philippines,  she  failed  to  score. 

Pickerel’s  fifth  war  patrol  (10  July-26  August)  was  a voy- 
age from  Brisbane,  Australia,  to  Pearl  Harbor  for  refit,  with 
a short  patrol  in  the  Marianas  enroute.  She  damaged  a 
freighter  on  this  run.  On  her  sixth  war  patrol  (22  January-3 
March  1943)  she  searched  among  the  Kuriles  on  the  Tokyo- 
Kiska  traffic  lanes.  In  sixteen  attacks,  she  sank  1,990-ton 
Japanese  cargo  ship  Tateyama  Maru  and  two  35-ton  sampans. 

She  departed  Pearl  Harbor  18  March  1943  and,  after 
topping  off  with  fuel  at  Midway  22  March,  headed  for  the 
eastern  coast  of  Northern  Honshu  and  was  never  heard 
from  again.  Pickerel  was  the  first  submarine  to  be  lost  in 
the  Central  Pacific  area.  Post-war  analysis  of  Japanese 
records  credited  Pickerel  with  sinking  440-ton  Submarine 
Chaser  No.  13  on  3 April  and  1,113-ton  cargo  ship  Fukuei 
Maru  7 April.  Pickerel  was  struck  from  the  Navy  List  19 
August  1943. 

Pickerel  received  three  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

II 

(SS-524:  dp.  1,570  (surf.),  2,428  (subm.);  1.  311'8";  b.  27'3"; 

dr.  15'3";  s.  20  k.  (surf.),  9 k.  (subm.);  cpl.  76;  a.  10  21" 
tt.,  1 5",  2 20  mm.;  cl.  Tench) 

The  second  Pickerel  (SS-524)  was  laid  down  by  the  Boston 
Naval  Shipyard  8 February  1944;  launched  without  christen- 
ing ceremony  15  December  1944;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  John  R. 
Moore;  christened  and  commissioned  at  the  Portsmouth 
Navy  Shipyard,  N.H.,  4 April  1949,  Lt.  Comdr.  Paul  R. 
Schratz  in  command. 

After  sea  trials.  Pickerel  departed  New  London,  Conn.  10 
August,  and  headed  for  Hawaii  via  East  and  Gulf  coast 
ports,  and  the  Panama  Canal  and  arrived  Pearl  Harbor  28 
September  where  she  joined  SubDiv  11. 

From  16  March  to  5 April  1950,  Pickerel  completed  a 
5,200  mile  voyage  from  Hong  Kong  to  Pearl  Harbor  in  21 
days  while  completely  submerged,  probably  the  longest 
distance  ever  traveled  by  a submerged  diesel-electric  sub- 
marine. During  her  first  deployment  in  the  Western  Pacific 
in  1950,  Pickerel  spent  4 months  in  the  Korean  War  Zone, 
one  of  the  first  submarines  to  enter  the  Korean  Conflict. 

Returning  to  Pearl  Harbor  in  the  spring  of  1951,  Pickerel 
operated  in  the  Hawaiian  area  undergoing  tests  of  maximum 
capabilities,  and  conducting  intensive  training  until  she 
returned  to  the  Far  East  in  July  1953. 

Upon  returning  to  Hawaii  early  in  19.54,  Pickerel  resumed 
services  for  our  aircraft  and  surface  anti-submarine  forces 
there  and,  but  for  overhaul,  continued  this  important  duty 
until  returning  to  the  Western  Pacific  in  June  1955.  She 
returned  to  Hawaii  1 December. 

Pickerel  alternated  North  Pacific  with  WestPac  duty 
through  1963  with  the  exception  of  a conversion  period  during 
1962  for  Guppy  modernization. 

Pickerel  operated  out  of  Pearl  Harbor  during  1964  until 
28  December,  when  she  departed  enroute  Yokosuka  to  begin 
a WestPac  tour  as  a unit  of  the  7th  Fleet.  In  the  years  that 
followed,  she  continued  this  pattern  of  alternating  services 
in  Hawaii  with  deployments  in  the  Far  East.  In  the  fall  of 
1966  her  duties  in  WestPac  were  broadened  to  include  opera- 
tions in  the  Vietnam  combat  zone  on  Yankee  Station. 

After  a year  in  Hawaiian  waters.  Pickerel  headed  west  once 
more  on  16  January  1968.  She  visited  various  ports  of  the 
Orient  before  returning  to  Yankee  Station  8 May.  Following 
service  in  the  Combat  Zone,  she  reached  Pearl  Harbor  via 
Japan  8 July.  Her  home  port  was  changed  to  San  Diego  1 
August  and  she  headed  for  the  West  Coast  22  August. 

Into  1970  Pickerel  continues  in  Pacific  operations  providing 
a vital  service  to  the  U.S.  Navy. 

Pickering 

Timothy  Pickering,  born  at  Salem,  Mass.,  17  July  1745, 
graduated  from  Harvard  in  1763.  He  fought  in  the  American 
Revolution  as  a colonel  in  the  Massachusetts  militia  in  1775, 
served  as  adjutant-general  of  Washington’s  army  in  1777, 
as  a member  of  the  Board  of  War  from  1777  to  1780,  and 
as  Quartermaster  General  from  1780  to  1783.  Appointed 
Secretary  of  War  in  1795,  he  promoted  the  construction  of 
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USS  Pickerel  (SS-524),  a Guppy  II  snorkel  submarine  sm-facing  from  150  feet,  with  a 48-degree  up-angle,  1952. 


the  American  frigates  that  fought  so  well  against  Britain 
in  the  War  of  1812.  From  August  1795  to  1800  he  was  Secre- 
tary of  State.  He  served  in  the  Senate  from  1803  to  1811 
and  in  the  House  from  1813  to  1817.  He  died  at  Salem, 
Mass.,  29  January  1829. 

(RC:  dp.  187;  1.  77';  b.  20';  dr.  9';  cpl.  70;  a.  14  4-pdr.) 

Brig  Pickering  was  built  at  Newburyport,  Mass,  in  1798 
for  the  Revenue  Service,  Captain  Jonathan  Chapman, 
USRCS  in  command.  Taken  into  the  Navy  in  July  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  Quasi-War  with  France,  she  departed  Boston 
on  her  first  cruise  22  August. 

In  1799  and  the  early  part  of  1800  she  was  with  Commodore 
Barry’s  squadron  in  the  West  Indies.  Lieutenant  Edward 
Preble  commanded  Pickering  from  January  through  June 
1799.  It  was  during  this  period  that  she  fought  a notable 
engagement  with  the  French  privateer  L’Egypte  Conquise. 
The  Frenchman  was  well  fitted  out  and  manned  to  cap- 
ture Pickering.  Against  her  14  9-pdrs.,  4 6-pdrs.,  and 
crew  of  250,  the  cutter  had  only  14  4-pdrs.  and  seventy  men. 
But  after  a nine-hour  battle,  the  larger  ship  surrendered. 

Pickering  was  permanently  transferred  to  the  Navy  20 
May  and  Master  Commandant  Benjamin  Hillar,  USN, 
assumed  command  in  June.  She  contitmed  to  cruise  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  before  her  return  to  the  United  States  she 
captured  four  French  privateers. 

She  departed  Boston  10  June  1800.  Ordered  to  join  the 
squadron  of  Commodore  Thomas  Truxton  on  the  Guadeloupe 


Station,  West  Indies,  she  sailed  from  Newcastle,  Del.  20 
August,  but  was  never  heard  from  again.  She  is  supposed  to 
have  been  lost  with  all  hands  in  a gale  that  September. 


A sentinel. 


Picket 

I 


(ACM-8:  dp.  1,320  (f.);  1.  188'2";  b.  37';  dr.  12'6";  s.  12.5  k.; 
cpl.  69;  a.  1 40mm.;  cl.  Chimo) 

Picket  (ACM-8)  was  completed  15  April  1942  by  Marietta 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Point  Pleasant,  W.  Va.,  as  Army  mine 
planter  General  Henry  Knox;  transferred  to  the  Navy  2 
January  1945;  completed  conversion  to  ACM  at  Charleston 
Navy  Yard  5 March  1945;  and  commissioned  6 March  1945, 
Lt.  Robert  F.  Harwood  in  command. 

Picket  departed  Charleston,  S.C.,  11  March  1945,  and 
arrived  Little  Creek,  Va.,  13  March.  Following  shakedown, 
she  reported  for  duty  3 April  to  Commander,  Service  Force, 
Atlantic,  Norfolk,  Va.  Loaded  with  minesweeping  equip- 
ment, she  departed  Norfolk  26  April,  transited  the  Panama 
Canal  7 May,  and  arrived  San  Diego,  Calif.,  20  May.  Follow- 
ing training.  Picket  departed  San  Diego  9 June,  and  proceeded 
via  Pearl  Harbor,  Eniwetok,  Guam,  and  Saipan  to  Okinawa, 
arriving  28  July  to  serve  as  minesweeper  tender. 

Picket  departed  Okinawa  16  August,  and,  following  ren- 
dezous  with  Task  Force  31  on  the  21st,  she  entered  Tokyo 
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USS  Pickerel  (SS-524)  off  the  coast  of  Oahu,  Hawaii  in  1963. 


Bay  on  the  28th.  With  minesweepers,  she  departed  Tokyo 
Bay  12  September,  and  arrived  at  Wakayama,  Japan,  on  the 
14th. 

Sailing  from  Kii  Suido  20  September,  she  entered  the 
Inland  Sea  on  the  22nd.  Through  31  October  she  operated 
with  minesweepers  to  clear  the  approaches  to  Hiro,  Kure, 
Gunchu,  and  Matsuyama  for  Army  landings. 

Following  postwar  occupation  duties.  Picket  returned  to 
the  U.S.  She  decommissioned  24  June  1946,  and  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  that  date.  She  was  struck 
from  the  Naval  Vessel  Register  19  July  1946. 

II 

(YAGR-7:  dp.  10,590  (f.);  1.  441'6";  b.  56'11";  dr.  27'; 

s.  11  k.;  cpl.  137;  a.  2 3";  cl.  Guardian]  T.  Z-EC2-S-C5) 

Picket  (YAGR-7)  was  laid  down  28  March  1945  as  S.S. 
James  F.  Harrell  (MCE  hull  3138)  by  J.  A.  Jones  Construc- 
tion Co.,  Panama  City,  Fla.;  launched  17  May  1945;  spon- 
sored by  Mrs.  Alice  Harrell;  and  delivered  for  merchant 
marine  service  11  June  1945. 

As  a merchant  ship,  James  F.  Harrell  served  Alcoa  Steam- 
ship Lines  June  to  October  1945.  Following  assignment  to 
the  National  Defense  Reserve  Fleet,  James  River,  Va.,  6 
October  1945  to  31  January  1947,  she  served  U.S.  Navigation 
Co.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  January  1947  to  August  1948.  Her  next 
merchant  duty  was  for  Boland  and  Cornelius  Co.,  New  York, 
August  1948.  Picket  remained  in  the  National  Defense  Re- 
serve Fleet,  Wilmington,  29  August  1948  to  11  July  1955. 

Acquired  by  the  Navy  12  July  1955,  and  renamed  Picket, 
the  merchant  ship  was  towed  to  the  Navy  Yard,  Portsmouth, 
Va.,  for  conversion  to  radar  station  ship  YAGR-7.  She 
commissioned  8 February  1956,  and  was  reclassified  AGR-7 
on  28  September  1958. 

From  1956  to  1965,  Picket  u.sed  her  long  range  radar  and 
communications  equipment  to  serve  the  North  American  Air 
Defense  Command.  She  provided  vital  radar  information  on 
seaward  air  approaches  to  the  Pacific  coast.  She  spent  more 
than  half  of  1964  at  sea,  on  various  stations  500  to  600  miles 
off  the  we.st  coast  of  the  U.S.  and  Canada.  Her  sea  tours 
usually  included  30  to  35  days  at  sea,  followed  by  15  to  30 
days  in  San  Francisco  between  patrols. 

Struck  from  the  Naval  Vessel  Register  1 September  1965, 
Picket  joined  the  Maritime  Administration  Reserve  Fleet, 
Suisun  Bay,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  where  she  remains  in  1970. 

Picking 

Sherwood  Picking,  born  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  21  February 
1890,  graduated  from  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy  in  1911. 
During  World  War  I,  he  was  cited  for  his  heroism  as  a sub- 
marine commander.  During  the  inter-war  period,  he  com- 
manded the  Submarine  Base  at  Coco  Solo,  C.Z.  In  the  course 


of  duty,  he  died  1 September  1941  in  a plane  crash  in  Scot- 
land. 

(DD-685 : dp.  2,940  (f .) ; 1.  376'5" ; b.  39'7" ; dr.  17'9" ; s.  35  k. ; 

cpl.  329;  a.  5 5",  10  40mm.,  7 20mm.,  10  21"  tt.,  6 dcp., 
2 dct. ; cl.  Fletcher) 

Picking  (DD-685)  was  laid  down  24  November  1942  by 
Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Inc.,  Staten  Island,  N.Y. ; launched  1 
June  1943;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Sherwood  Picking;  and  com- 
missioned 21  September  1943,  Comdr.  Raymond  S.  Lamb  in 
command. 

Following  shakedown  off  Bermuda,  Picking  proceeded  via 
the  Panama  Canal  to  Dutch  Harbor,  Alaska,  where  she 
arrived  28  December  1943  to  serve  with  the  North  Pacific 
Fleet,  Destroyer  Squadron  49.  She  bombarded  Paramushiro, 
Kuriles,  4 February  1944,  Matsuwa  Island,  Kuriles,  13  June, 
and  Paramushiro  again  26  June.  In  August  she  steamed  to 
San  Francisco,  Calif,  for  upkeep,  and  then  to  Hawaii,  arriving 
Pearl  Harbor  on  the  31st  where  she  joined  the  3rd  Fleet. 
Escorting  attack  transports,  she  arrived  at  Manus  Island  3 
October. 

Assigned  to  the  7th  Fleet,  she  screened  for  the  southern 
landings  on  Leyte  20  October.  While  escorting  unloaded 
transports  bound  for  Hollandia,  New  Guinea,  she  splashed 
one  plane  24  October.  Upon  news  of  the  Battle  off  Samar 
Island,  Picking  rushed  to  provide  protection.  She  and  Hale 
(DD-642)  splashed  one  plane  25  (Jctober.  After  the  Battle 
for  Leyte  Gulf,  she  escorted  Mount  Olympus  (AGC-8)  and 
Auriga  (AK-98)  to  Manus  Island  and  returned  to  Leyte  20 
November  to  protect  Allied  convoys  bringing  reinforcements. 

Following  replenishment  at  Manus,  Picking  provided  anti- 
aircraft protection  for  the  beachhead  at  Lingayen  Gulf,  P.I., 
9 January  1945.  She  screened  landings  at  San  Antonio,  P.I., 
29  January  and  provided  fire  support  and  screen  protection 
as  troops  went  ashore  on  Mariveles,  P.I.,  15  February,  and 
on  Corregidor  16  February. 

Following  repleni,shment  at  Leyte,  the  destroyer  arrived 
off  Kerama  Retto,  Ryukyus,  26  March,  and  screened  trans- 
ports during  landings  that  morning.  Assigned  to  fire  support 
duty  1 April,  she  bombarded  Japanese  positions  on  Okinawa 
vigorously.  She  splashed  two  enemy  planes  6 April,  another 
9 April,  and  saved  one  Navy  aviator  17  April.  She  rescued 
survivors  from  Longshaw  (DD-559),  off  Naha,  Okinawa,  18 
May.  Relieved  of  fire  support  duties  7 June,  she  served  as  a 
radar  picket  until  23  June  when  .she  sailed  for  Saipan. 

Following  her  return  to  San  Francisco  at  the  end  of  the 
war.  Picking  decommissioned  20  December  1945,  and  entered 
the  Pacific  Reserve  Fleet  at  San  Diego. 

In  response  to  the  Korean  War,  Picking  recommissioned 
26  January  1951.  Following  duty  out  of  Newport,  R.I.,  she 
arrived  at  Yokosuka,  Japan,  4 May  1953.  Off  Korea  she 
operated  with  Task  Forces  77  and  95,  conducting  shore 
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Underway  replenishment;  USS  Picking  (DD-685)  starboard  of  Midway  (CVA-41)  and  USS  Prehle  (DLG-15)  to  port,  in  the 

Western  Pacific  in  1964. 


bombardment  with  95  and  saved  one  naval  aviator.  Upon 
completion  of  Korean  duty,  she  departed  Sasebo,  Japan,  5 
August,  and  proceeded  via  the  Suez  Canal  to  Boston  arriving 
2 October. 

Following  stateside  operations  in  1954,  she  sailed  5 January 
1955  for  European  and  Mediterranean  duty.  Operating  out 
of  Londonderry,  N.  Ireland,  she  studied  British  convoy 
escort  techniques,  and  then  served  with  the  6th  Fleet,  before 
returning  to  Newport  26  May. 

Transferred  to  the  Pacific  Fleet,  she  arrived  at  Long 
Beach,  Calif.,  15  April  1956.  She  departed  5 June  for  a tour 
of  duty  with  the  7th  Fleet,  which  included  a Taiwan  patrol, 
and  returned  to  Long  Beach  18  November.  Departing  Long 
Beach  13  August,  she  made  another  tour  of  the  Far  East, 
and  returned  24  January  1958.  On  her  next  WestPac  deploy- 
ment, 8 October  1958  to  27  March  1959,  she  operated  with 
an  antisubmarine  hunter-killer  group  led  by  Yorktown 
(CVS-10).  During  this  tour,  she  carried  emergency  supplies 
to  the  fire-damaged  Japanese  town  of  Koniya. 

In  the  fall  she  participated  in  antisubmarine  exercises  with 
Canadian  forces  off  the  west  coast.  From  January  to  June 
1960,  and  from  August  1961  to  February  1962,  she  made 
two  more  WestPac  deployments.  During  the  Cuban  crisis 
of  October  1962,  she  escorted  Ranger  (CVA-61).  East  coast 
operations  and  training  filled  1963. 

Deployed  to  the  7th  Fleet  13  March  1964,  she  performed 
escort  duty  off  Vietnam  in  response  to  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
incident  before  returning  to  Long  Beach  2 October.  Sailing 
for  WestPac  10  July  1965,  she  arrived  at  Dixie  Station  off 
Vietnam  11  September.  During  September  and  November, 
she  bombarded  enemy  positions  in  South  Vietnam.  She 
returned  to  Long  Beach  16  December. 

Following  training  and  local  operations  in  1966,  she  de- 
parted for  WestPac  27  December.  She  bombarded  enemy 
military,  naval,  and  logistical  areas  in  North  and  South 
Vietnam,  and  destroyed  several  logistical  craft  in  coastal 


waters  off  North  Vietnam.  Training  off  the  west  coast  in 
antisubmarine  warfare  and  gunnery  completed  1967.  In 
February  1968  she  departed  for  WestPac,  and  arrived  at 
Yankee  Station  25  April.  Following  gunfire  support  duty  off 
South  Vietnam  and  a return  to  Yankee  Station,  she  arrived 
Long  Beach  17  August. 

Following  duties  with  the  Pacific  Fleet  in  1969,  Picking 
decommissioned  6 September  1969  at  Long  Beach,  Calif., 
and  entered  the  Reserve  Fleet. 

Picking  received  5 battle  stars  for  World  War  II  service, 
and  one  battle  star  for  Korean  service. 

Pic  tor 

A constellation. 


Plalono,  a single-screw  steel-hulled  steamer  of  some  6,000 
tons  built  by  Cornwall,  Laird  & Co.,  Ltd.,  was  renamed 
Pictor  by  the  Navy  and  cla.ssified  AF-27  on  22  April  1943; 
but  her  acquisition  by  the  Navy  was  cancelled  22  May  1944. 

I 

(AF-54:  dp.  15,500  (f.);  1.  459'2";  b.  63';  dr.  25'10";  s.  14  k.; 
cpl.  241;  a.  8 40mm.,  12  20mm.,  cl.  Alslede:  T.  C2-S-B1) 

Pictor  (AF-54)  was  laid  down  under  a Maritime  Commission 
contract  as  S.  S.  Great  Republic  (MC-187)  18  March  1942 
by  the  Moore  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Oakland,  Calif.;  launched 
4 June  1942;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  William  Craig,  Jr.;  and 
delivered  29  June  1943. 

From  29  June  1943  until  April  1950,  she  served  as  S.S. 
Great  RepxMic  for  various  private  companies,  including 
United  Fruit  Co.,  and  Pacific  Far  East  Lines  of  San  Francisco, 
Calif.  In  April  19.50,  she  was  returned  to  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission and  was  moored  in  an  inactive  status  in  Suisun  Bay, 
Calif. 
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In  September  1950,  the  Navy  acquired  this  merchant  ship 
from  the  Maritime  Administration  for  conversion  into  a store 
ship.  Pictor  commissioned  13  September  1950,  and  reported 
for  duty  to  the  Pacific  Fleet. 

During  the  Korean  Conflict,  she  made  tours  of  the  Far 
East  to  supply  perishable  foods  and  dry  stores  to  personnel 
in  Korea  and  on  the  Taiwan  patrol. 

After  the  Korean  War,  she  continued  to  store,  refrigerate, 
transport,  and  issue,  underway  and  in  port,  perishable  foods 
and  dry  stores  for  the  1st  and  7th  Fleets  off  the  west  coast 
and  in  the  western  Pacific. 

During  the  Vietnam  War,  she  supplied  food  and  dry 
goods  to  the  7th  Fleet  on  station  off  Vietnam.  She  decom- 
missioned in  December  1969  and  was  returned  to  MarAd  in 
August  1970. 

Picuda 

The  great  barracuda  of  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  the  tropical 
western  Atlantic.  Picuda,  sometimes  up  to  seven  feet  long 
have  large  knife-like  teeth  and  are  quite  voracious 
and  ferocious. 

(SS-382:  dp.  1,526  (surf.),  2,391  (subm.);  1.  311'6";  b.  27'3"; 

dr.  15'3";  s.  20  k.  (surf.),  9 k.  (subm.);  cpl.  66;  a.  10  21" 
tt.,  1 5",  1 40mm,  1 20mm;  cl.  Balao). 

Picuda  (SS-382),  originally  named  Obispo,  was  laid  down  by 
the  Portsmouth  Navy  Yard,  Portsmouth,  N.H.,  15  March 
1943;  launched  12  July  1943;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Robert  H. 
English;  and  commissioned  16  October  1943,  Lt.  Comdr. 
Albert  Raborn  in  command. 

Picuda  remained  in  the  Portsmouth  Navy  Yard  to  complete 
fitting  out  until  18  November  when  she  commenced  underway 
trials.  Torpedo  tube  trials  were  completed  off  Newport,  R.I., 
14-16  December,  and  she  shifted  to  the  submarine  base  at 
New  London,  Conn,  for  final  training  exercises.  She  put  to 
sea  from  New  London  1 January  1944,  reported  for  duty 
with  the  Pacific  Fleet  at  Balboa,  Canal  Zone,  13  January, 
and  arrived  at  Pearl  Harbor  27  January,  joining  the  Pacific 
Fleet  Submarine  Force  as  a unit  of  Submarine  Division  201, 
Submarine  Squadron  20. 

Picuda  got  underway  from  Pearl  Harbor  for  her  first  war 
patrol  17  February,  setting  course  for  waters  off  the  Caroline 
Islands,  and  entering  her  designated  patrol  area  29  February. 
In  an  area  not  far  from  Truk  she  sank  2,672-ton  ex-gunboat 
Shinyo  Maru,  2 March,  going  deep  to  evade  a string  of  15 
depth  charges  dropped  by  searching  corvettes.  On  18  March 
Picuda  changed  course  to  patrol  along  the  Saipan-Palau 
shipping  lanes.  She  scored  hits  on  a large  enemy  tanker  that 
afternoon  but  was  held  down  by  two  destroyers  while  the 
target  escaped.  She  was  off  Yap  Island  a few  minutes  after 
midnight  of  19  March,  and  sent  1,504-ton  freighter  Hoko 
Maru  to  the  bottom  with  two  torpedo  hits.  Eleven  days  later 
she  closed  two  freighters  under  escort  of  two  destroyers  off 


the  western  coast  of  Yap  Island  and  let  go  five  torpedoes  at 
the  largest  merchantman.  The  first  hit  stopped  the  target 
dead  in  the  water  and  a second  torpedo  tore  off  the  port 
quarter  to  capsize  5,873  ton  cargo  ship  Atlantic  Maru.  Two 
destroyers  came  down  the  torpedo  tracks  to  hover  over 
Picuda  and  she  was  shaken  by  26  exploding  depth  charges 
before  she  put  these  killers  astern.  With  only  one  torpedo 
worth  firing  she  returned  to  Midway  5 April.  Upon  comple- 
tion of  her  refit,  she  took  aboard  student  officers  and  men 
for  indoctrination  training  exercises  off  Midway,  28-30 
April.  Three  days  later  she  formed  a wolf-pack  with  Perch 
and  Peto. 

Picuda  put  to  sea  from  Midway  with  the  wolf-pack  4 May 
to  conduct  her  second  war  patrol  in  waters  off  Formosa.  On 
22  May  she  sent  four  bow  shots  streaking  to  sink  1,200-ton 
river  gunboat  Hashidate.  She  also  severely  damaged  3,172-ton 
cargo  ship  Tsukauba  Maru  with  the  same  salvo.  The  latter 
enemy  was  polished  off  by  land-based  Army  aircraft  the 
following  day.  On  2 June  Picuda  closed  a convoy  of  twelve 
ships  hugging  the  coast  of  Formosa.  After  sending  her  con- 
tact report  to  the  other  submarines  of  her  wolf-pack,  she 
slipped  between  two  of  the  three  leading  escorts  and  pressed 
home  an  attack  on  a large  tanker.  Three  hits  were  heard 
as  all  escorts  made  for  Picuda.  She  skillfully  maneuvered 
clear  and  sustained  no  damage  from  the  many  depth  charges, 
which  exploded  on  all  sides  and  above  from  eight  enemy 
vessels  during  the  next  hour.  She  continued  to  patrol  the 
Formosa  coast  until  4 June  then  passed  off  Batan  Island 
and  eastward  of  the  Nansei  Shoto  to  a point  northward  of 
Chichi  Jima  by  14  June.  Two  days  later  she  pointed  her  bow 
for  Midway  where  she  arrived  22  June.  She  put  to  sea  the 
next  day  to  arrive  at  Pearl  Harbor  27  June. 

Picuda,  in  wolf-pack  with  Spadefish  (SS-411)  and  Red  fish 
(SS-395),  departed  Pearl  Harbor  for  her  third  war  patrol  23 
July  in  waters  of  the  Luzon  Straits  between  Formosa  and 
Luzon.  On  25  August  Picuda  spotted  ten  ships  hugging  the 
coast  some  4000  yards  off  the  beach  of  Luzon.  Slipping  past 
five  escorts,  and  with  three  enemy  patrol  planes  overhead, 
she  sent  six  torpedoes  streaking  to  sink  1,943-ton  cargo  ship 
Kotoku  Maru,  then  skillfully  maneuvered  for  a down-the- 
throat  shot  that  spelled  the  doom  of  1,270  ton  pursuing 
enemy  destroyer  Yunagi.  Picuda  probed  deeper  in  the  interior 
of  Luzon  Strait  16  September,  for  a bold  daylight  attack  on 
an  eight-ship  convoy,  guarded  by  three  destroyers  and  air 
cover.  She  sank  5,975-ton  cargoman  Tokushima  Maru  and 
scored  hits  for  unknown  damage  to  two  other  freighters. 
Searching  the  southern  border  of  her  assigned  patrol  area, 
Picuda  found  another  convoy  hugging  the  north  coast  of 
Luzon  21  September  and  sent  1,948-ton  freighter  Awaji  Maru 
to  the  bottom.  Picuda  made  rendezvous  with  Barb  and 
Queenfish,  then  set  course  in  company  with  these  two  sub- 
marines to  terminate  her  third  war  patrol  in  the  lagoon  of 
Majuro  Atoll,  3 October. 


USS  Picuda  (SS-382),  24  September  1963. 
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At  Majuro,  Picuda  formed  a new  wolf-pack  with  Queenfish 
and  Barb,  and  departed  27  October.  Topping  off  with  fuel 
at  Saipan,  1-2  November,  the  wolf-pack  set  course  to  range 
over  the  northern  waters  of  the  East  China  Sea,  westward 
of  Kyushu.  Picuda  sent  9,433-ton  passenger-cargoman 
Mayasan  Maru  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea  17  November  in 
the  area  southwest  of  Nagasaki.  On  23  Noveniber,  closing 
a convoy  off  the  Korean  Archipelago  and  stealing  between 
two  lead  escorts,  Picuda  sank,  6,933-ton  cargoman  Shuyo 
Maru  and  5,296-ton  passenger-cargoman  Fukuju  Maru. 
She  departed  her  patrol  area  six  days  later  and  returned 
from  her  fourth  patrol  to  moor  in  Apra  Harbor,  Guam,  2 
December. 

On  29  December  Picuda  put  to  sea  for  her  fifth  war  patrol 
in  the  Formosa  Straits  and  the  East  China  Sea  off  the  east 
coast  of  China  from  Shanghai  to  Kam  Kit.  On  7 January 
1945,  Picuda  received  a contact  report  from  Barb  and  closed 
a convoy  in  the  straits  of  Formosa  to  inflict  severe  damage 
with  four  torpedo  hits  on  10,045-ton  tanker  Munakata  Maru. 
On  the  afternoon  of  8 January  she  again  received  a convoy 
contact  report  from  Barb  and  slipped  between  two  escorts  of 
the  starboard  screen  about  four  hours  before  midnight  to 
pick  out  two  large  passenger-freighters.  Three  bow  tubes 
fired  at  each  target  resulted  in  one  hit  on  each.  She  swung 
and  fired  stern  shots  at  a tanker,  then  discovered  an  escort 
dead  ahead,  700  yards  range,  and  was  forced  to  clear  the 
area.  The  2,854-ton  coastal  tanker  Hikoshima  Maru,  hit  by 
both  Picuda  and  Barb,  was  disabled  and  ran  aground.  The 
freighter  Meiho  Maru  had  a similar  experience,  and  severe 
damage  was  inflicted  on  6,600-ton  freighter  Hisagawa  Maru 
as  well  as  6,516-ton  coastal  tanker  Manju  Maru.  Picuda, 
having  flashed  a contact  report  as  she  cleared  the  area,  set 
course  for  lifeguard  station  in  support  of  the  3rd  Fleet  air- 
strikes  on  Formosa.  In  the  early  morning  darkness  of  29 
January  Picuda  made  out  at  least  three  large  ships  in  the 
rain  and  commenced  tracking.  The  rain  slacked  as  she  ap- 
proached dead  ahead  of  a troop  transport,  overlapped  by  a 
freighter.  One  hit  on  the  transport  and  two  hits  on  the 
freighter  were  observed  by  Picuda' s officer  of  the  deck.  The 
transport,  almost  dead  in  the  water,  commenced  shrill 
whistle  blasts,  and  the  mist  dropped  down  to  reveal  the 
freighter  enveloped  in  a huge  cloud  of  steam  and  smoke.  An 
enemy  float  plane  interrupted  the  view  and  Picuda  was 
forced  to  abandon  further  attack.  The  victim  sunk  in  this 
attack  was  5,497-ton  passenger-cargo  ship  Clyde  Maru. 
Picuda  touched  at  Tanapag  Harbor,  Saipan,  5-6  February, 
and  arrived  at  Pearl  Harbor  15  February. 

Picuda  spent  much  of  her  sixth  war  patrol  on  lifeguard 
station  off  the  coast  of  China.  She  got  underway  from  Pearl 
Harbor  15  March  and  cleared  the  replenishment  base  of 
Apra  Harbor,  Guam,  on  the  29th.  She  entered  her  patrol 
area  off  Kii  Suido  2 April  for  uneventful  lifeguard  duty  in 
support  of  B-29  strikes.  On  6 May  Picuda  made  rendezvous 
with  Scabbardfish  off  the  Nansei  Shoto  and  received  five 
members  of  an  Army  B-29  bomber  and  debarked  these 
survivors  at  Tanapag  Harbor  10  May,  transferring  them 
to  the  Headquarters  of  the  Twenty-First  Bomber  Command. 
After  voyage  repairs  alongside  Orion,  she  departed  11  May 
for  the  east  coast  of  the  United  States.  She  touched  at  Pearl 
Harbor,  San  Francisco,  and  transited  the  Panama  Canal  to 
arrive  at  the  Portsmouth  Naval  Shipyard,  N.H.,  22  June. 

Picuda  was  assigned  to  Submarine  Division  201,  Squadron 
20,  U.S.  Atlantic  Fleet.  She  remained  in  the  Portsmouth 
Naval  Shipyard  for  major  overhaul  until  18  October.  She 
shifted  to  the  Submarine  Base  at  New  London  on  31  October 
for  duty  as  a training  ship  for  the  Submarine  School.  Picuda 
put  to  sea  from  New  London  12  November  for  a training 
cruise  which  included  visits  to  Key  West,  Fla.,  and  Havana, 
Cuba.  Upon  her  return  to  New  London,  26  November,  she 
was  assigned  to  the  New  London  Group  of  the  16th  (Inactive) 
Fleet.  She  shifted  to  the  Portsmouth  Naval  Shipyard  12 
December  to  commence  preservation  incidental  to  being 
placed  in  inactive  status.  On  15  January  1946  Picuda  was 
ordered  to  cease  inactivation  and  report  to  the  2nd  Fleet 
for  duty  as  a unit  of  Submarine  Division  81,  Squadron  8, 
U.S.  Atlantic  Fleet. 

Picuda  prepared  for  active  service  in  the  Portsmouth  Naval 
Shipyard  until  18  February  and  shifted  to  the  Submarine 


Base  at  New  London  the  next  day.  In  company  with  five 
other  submarines  of  the  New  London  Group,  she  cleared  that 
base  25  February  for  a tour  of  duty  out  of  the  Submarine 
Base  at  Balboa,  returning  by  way  of  St.  Thomas,  Virgin 
Islands,  to  New  London  27  March.  Picuda  again  entered  the 
Portsmouth  Naval  Shipyard  for  inactivation  27  March  and 
was  towed  by  a fleet  tug  to  New  London,  19  September 
1946.  She  was  placed  out  of  commission,  in  reserve,  25  Sep- 
tember 1946. 

Picuda  was  assigned  to  the  New  London  Group  of  the 
Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet  until  late  in  the  year  1952  when  she 
was  towed  to  the  Portsmouth  Naval  Shipyard  for  snorkel 
conversion.  She  recommissioned  19  June  1953,  Lt.  Comdr. 
Ted  N.  Swain  in  command.  Her  conversion  was  complete  by 

24  August  and  she  shifted  to  the  Submarine  Base  at  New 
London.  She  reported  for  duty  to  Submarine  Division  122, 
Squadron  12,  U.S.  Atlantic  Fleet. 

Picuda  steamed  by  way  of  Norfolk  and  Nassau  in  the 
British  West  Indies,  to  arrive  at  Key  West,  Fla.,  17  Septem- 
ber. She  was  assigned  to  duty  as  a training  ship  for  Submarine 
Refit  Training  Group  and  based  her  operations  for  that 
command  at  Key  West  through  September  1959.  This  duty 
included  almost  daily  exercises  in  the  Key  West  operating 
area,  visits  to  Gulf  ports  of  the  United  States,  and  periodic 
training  cruises  to  the  waters  of  Cuba,  Jamaica  and  Haiti. 
This  service  was  intervened  by  special  cruises  from  Key 
West  and  two  tours  of  duty  in  the  Mediterranean.  On  her 
first  special  cruise  she  operated  off  Norfolk,  24  April — 20  May 
1954,  participating  in  anti-submarine  development  exercises. 
On  her  second  special  cruise,  she  cleared  Key  West  3 Septem- 
ber and  set  course  for  waters  of  Northern  Europe  and  the 
Mediterranean.  She  arrived  at  Londonderry,  Northern 
Ireland,  on  24  September  for  joint  maneuvers  with  ships  of 
the  British  Admiralty,  then  arrived  at  Gibraltar  on  29 
October  to  join  units  of  the  Sixth  Fleet  for  operation  “Bright 
Bonfire.”  She  returned  to  Londonderry  14  November  to 
resume  hunter-killer  and  other  anti-submarine  warfare 
tactics  with  units  of  the  British  Fleet,  and  cleared  that  port 

25  November  to  resume  her  training  duties  at  Key  West  11 
December.  She  again  sailed  from  Key  West  6 January  1958 
and  arrived  at  Gibraltar  18  January.  Her  tour  with  the  Sixth 
Fleet  included  participation  in  operation  “ASCENDEX” 
and  visits  to  the  ports  of  Palma  and  Barcelona,  Spain;  Port 
de  Monaco;  and  Genoa,  Italy.  She  sailed  from  Gibraltar  18 
August  and  conducted  hunter-killer  exercises  with  destroyers 
in  waters  off  Cuba  and  Jamaica  before  returning  to  Key  West 
11  October. 

Picuda  underwent  overhaul  in  the  Charleston  Naval 
Shipyard  (13  October  1958 — 12  March  1959),  followed  by  a 
brief  period  of  refresher  training  in  the  New  London-Newport 
area.  She  resumed  her  former  duties  at  Key  West  on  27 
March  1959  and  put  to  sea  from  that  port  1 June  for  her 
third  Mediterranean  tour.  She  touched  at  Norfolk  4 June 
and  reached  Gibraltar  on  the  15th.  Operations  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean during  this  tour  included  visits  to  Naples  and  Genoa, 
Italy;  Marseilles,  France;  and  Lisbon,  Portugal.  She  departed 
the  latter  port  26  August  to  resume  training  duties  at  Key 
West,  Fla. 

In  1961  Picuda  visited  Guantanamo  Bay  and  underwent  a 
five-month  overhaul  at  Charleston  Naval  Shipyard.  During 
1962  Picuda  visited  Guantanamo  Bay  twice  before  making  a 
circumnavigation  of  the  South  American  continent,  conduct- 
ing joint  operations  with  Brazil,  Argentina,  Uruguay,  Chile 
and  Peru.  This  operation  was  terminated  due  to  the  Cuban 
crisis,  and  Picuda  proceeded  to  Key  West,  Fla.  Picuda  spent 
most  of  1963  operating  out  of  her  homeport  of  Key  West, 
making  one  trip  to  Guantanamo  Bay. 

During  1964  Picuda  operated  out  of  Key  West  in  the 
Atlantic  and  Caribbean,  winding  up  the  year  with  an  overhaul 
in  the  Philadelphia  Naval  Shipyard.  Picuda  made  another 
visit  to  Guantanamo  Bay  in  1965.  She  began  1966  with  a 
three  month  Mediterranean  tour  with  the  6th  Fleet,  partici- 
pating in  fleet  ASW  exercises  and  NATO  exercises  with 
French  and  Italian  naval  forces.  She  wound  up  the  year  with 
another  visit  to  Guantanamo  Bay. 

During  the  1967  North  Atlantic  NATO  operation  “Quick 
Pursuit”  Picuda  lost  two  men  at  sea.  She  visited  Bergen, 
Norway  and  Portsmouth,  England  before  returning  to  Key 
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West.  As  of  1969  Picuda  is  still  operating  with  the  Atlantic 
Fleet. 

Picuda  received  six  battle  stars  for  World  War  II  service. 

Piedmont 

A region  which  lies  just  east  of  the  Appalachian  Mountains 
in  Pennsylvania,  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas. 

(AD-17:  dp.  14,037;  1.  530'6";  b.  73'4";  dr.  25'6";  s.  20  k.; 
cpl.  1,181;  a.  4 5",  8 40mm.;  cl.  Dixie) 

Piedmont  (AD-17)  was  laid  down  by  the  Tampa  Ship 
Building  Co.,  Inc.,  Tampa,  Fla.  1 December  1941;  launched 
7 December  1942;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Elsa  Kauffman;  and 
commissioned  5 January  1944,  Comdr.  Malcolm  D.  Mac- 
Gregor in  command. 

Early  in  February  1944  destroyer  tender  Piedmont  stood 
out  from  Tampa,  Fla.  on  her  shakedown  cruise.  On  6 March 
she  sailed  for  the  Panama  Canal,  San  Diego,  and  Pearl 
Harbor.  Less  than  24  hours  after  her  arrival  at  Pearl  Harbor, 
Piedmont  had  taken  her  first  Pacific  Fleet  destroyer  alongside. 
Piedmont  remained  at  Pearl  Harbor  throughout  the  months 


of  April  and  May  during  the  feverish  preparations  for  the 
Marianas  campaign.  At  one  time.  Piedmont  had  seven  de- 
stroyers alongside  and  was  working  on  jobs  for  more  than  50 
other  destroyers  moored  in  the  stream. 

Having  served  her  apprenticeship.  Piedmont  sailed  from 
Pearl  Harbor  to  join  the  fleet  in  the  Marshall  Islands  in 
mid-June.  July  and  August  were  months  of  great  fleet  activity 
at  Eniwetok.  Periodically,  task  groups  from  the  huge  Task 
Force  58,  which  was  supporting  the  Marianas  campaign, 
returned  to  Eniwetok  for  rest,  replenishment,  and  repairs. 
Unlike  her  duty  at  Pearl  Harbor,  all  jobs  were  now  a race 
against  the  calendar  and,  in  addition,  shore  facilities  were  no 
longer  available.  During  the  month  of  July,  99  ships  were 
provisioned  with  888  tons  of  stores.  The  month  of  August 
turned  out  much  the  same  with  ships  returning  from  the 
invasion  of  Guam. 

In  September  1944,  with  the  Central  Pacific  campaign 
virtually  completed.  Piedmont  sailed  into  the  Southwest 
Pacific  with  the  rest  of  the  fleet  in  preparation  for  the  Philip- 
pines campaign.  By  early  December,  damaged  ships  began 
returning  to  Manus  and  Saufley  (DD-465)  and  Kitten  (DD- 
593),  both  severely  damaged  by  Japanese  suicide  planes, 
were  assigned  to  Piedmont  for  repairs. 


USS  Piedmont  (AD-17)  ofl  the  coast  of  Oahu,  Hawaii,  26  Feb.  1968. 
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On  the  morning  of  10  November,  while  anchored  in  Seead- 
ler  Harbor,  Piedmont  heard  two  explosions  to  port.  Mount 
Hood  (AE-11),  lying  about  3,500  yards  away,  had  blown  up. 
No  trace  of  Mount  Hood  remained.  Between  Mount  Hood 
and  Piedmont,  Mindanao  (ARG-3)  was  anchored  and  took 
terrible  punishment  from  the  explosion.  Fire  and  rescue 
parties  were  immediately  dispatched  from  Piedmont  to 
Mindanao  and  ships  alongside  her.  Though  Piedmont  suffered 
only  superficial  damage  from  the  explosion,  numerous  5- 
inch  projectiles  and  steel  fragments  flew  over  Mindanao 
and  landed  on  Piedmont's  decks  and  superstructure,  most  of 
them  ricochetting  off.  One  man  suffered  fatal  injuries  from  a 
direct  hit  by  the  base  of  a 5-inch  shell.  One  250  pound  aerial 
bomb  penetrated  the  movie  locker  on  the  boat  deck  while 
another  pierced  the  forecastle  and  plowed  through  a tier  of 
bunks.  Fortunately  neither  bomb  exploded  and  remarkably 
enough,  personnel  in  both  compartments  escaped  injury. 

Operations  scheduled  for  early  1945  (Lingayen  Gulf) 
demanded  the  presence  of  all  available  tender  strength  at 
Ulithi  in  the  Caroline  Islands.  Early  in  January  Piedmont 
stood  out  of  Manus  Island  for  Ulithi  with  Service  Squadron 
10.  January  through  April  saw  Piedmont  in  her  most  sustained 
effort.  Those  same  months  which  witnessed  the  seaborne 
invasions  of  Lingayen,  Iwo  Jima,  and  Okinawa,  found  the 
repair  department  averaging  more  than  1,000  completed  job 
orders  and  almost  100,000  man  hours  of  work  each  month. 

During  the  long,  bitter  weeks  of  the  Iwo-Okinawa  opera- 
tions, the  United  States  Fleet  suffered  more  damage  than  at 
any  other  time  in  it’s  history.  Gansevoort  (DD-608),  beached 
and  abandoned  after  being  hit  by  a suicide  plane  during  the 
Mindoro  landings  of  November  i944,  was  patched,  refloated, 
and  towed  to  Ulithi  for  temporary  repairs  by  Piedmont  which 
would  permit  her  return  to  the  United  States  under  her  own 
power. 

On  20  April  McDermut  (DD-677)  made  port  with  a 3 by 
5 foot  hole  in  her  sheer  strake,  port  side,  for  repair  by  Pied- 
mont. Hale  (DD-642),  having  suffered  extensive  damage  to 
her  port  side  bridge  structure  during  a collision  with  a carrier 
while  refueling,  came  alongside  1 May. 

The  most  badly  battered  of  the  battle  damaged  ships 
serviced  by  Piedmont  at  Ulithi  was  Hazelwood  (DD-531) 
which  came  alongside  4 May.  Her  entire  bridge  superstruc- 
ture was  a mass  of  tangled  wreckage,  a bomb  explosion  had 
blown  a 15  by  15  foot  hole  in  her  starboard  side,  main  deck; 
her  forward  stack  had  been  completely  destroyed;  extensive 
bomb  damage  extended  down  to  her  second  platform;  and 
her  interior  and  fleet  radio  room  had  been  destroyed.  Num- 
erous dead  had  still  to  be  removed  from  the  wreckage.  All 
repairs  effected  were  temporary  and  on  24  May  Hazelwood 
sailed  for  the  United  States  and  a Navy  Yard  rebuilding. 

With  the  cessation  of  all  organized  resistance  on  Okinawa 
in  June  Piedmont  moved  to  the  Naval  Base  at  Leyte,  Philip- 
pine Islands,  for  much  needed  rest  and  repairs.  However,  her 
stay  was  short  and  on  30  June  she  sailed  for  Eniwetok  again. 
At  Eniwetok,  the  repair  department  was  occupied  chiefly 
with  the  construction  and  development  of  fleet  recreation 
facilities  ashore  in  anticipation  of  the  fleet  turn-around  which 
had  been  scheduled  for  late  August.  The  fleet  did  not  return 
to  Eniwetok  for  the  anticipated  August  availability  as  on  14 
August  the  Japanese  government  accepted  Allied  peace 
terms. 

On  top  of  this  electrifying  news  the  ship  received  orders  to 
prepare  for  getting  underway.  Piedmont  had  been  selected 
from  the  Pacific  Fleet  destroyer  tenders  as  the  one  to  move 
into  Tokyo  Bay  with  the  first  naval  units  for  occupation  of 
Japanese  ships.  On  16  August  the  ship  departed  Eniwetok  to 
rendezvous  with  the  3rd  Fleet  at  about  one  day’s  .steaming 
from  Japan.  The  long-awaited  event  took  place  on  28  August 
when  Piedmont  dropped  her  anchor  in  Sagami  Wan,  Honshu, 
Japan.  Early  on  the  30th,  she  moved  into  Tokyo  Bay  and  on 
the  following  day  moored  to  the  dock  at  the  Yokosuka  Naval 
Base. 

While  moored  at  Yokosuka,  Piedmont  supplied  provisions 
and  clothing  to  the  landing  forces  and  to  the  hospital  ships 
standing  by  to  care  for  released  allied  prisoners  of  war. 
Piedmont  remained  in  the  Tokyo  area  supporting  the  occupa- 
tion forces  until  sailing  for  the  United  States,  arriving  at 
Alameda,  Calif.  15  March  1946. 

Piedmont  earned  the  Navy  Occupation  Service  Medal, 


Pacific  for  the  periods  from  2 September  1945  to  24  February 
1946,  from  11  June  1946  to  2 February  1947,  and  from  12 
September  1948  to  15  September  1948.  Piedmont  also  earned 
the  China  Service  Medal  for  the  periods  from  February  to 
30  March  1947,  from  2 March  to  10  March  1948,  and  from 
16  May  to  30  May  1950. 

When  the  Korean  campaign  began  27  June  1950,  Piedmont 
was  on  station  in  Japan  carrying  out  her  normal  schedule 
providing  tender  services  to  ships  of  the  7th  Fleet  where  she 
remained  until  relieved  in  November.  During  the  Korean 
campaign  Piedmont  completed  four  tours  in  the  Western 
Pacific:  4 September  1950  to  27  October  1950;  1 Augu.st  1951 
to  12  February  1952;  9 September  1952  to  9 March  1953  and 

11  April  1954  to  27  July  1954;  when  she  acted  as  flagship  for 
Commander  United  Nations  Blockading  and  Escort  Force 
and  provided  tender  services  to  ships  of  Canada,  Colombia, 
New  Zealand,  South  Korea  and  Thailand  as  well  as  those  of 
the  U.S.  Navy. 

In  February  1956  she  returned  from  a six-month  tour  of 
duty  in  the  Far  East  which  included  vi.sits  to  the  Philippines, 
Hong  Kong,  Formosa,  and  Japan.  In  January  1957  Piedmont 
again  departed  CONUS  for  her  annual  tour  of  duty  in  West- 
Pac,  visiting  Subic  Bay,  Hong  Kong,  Singapore,  Sasebo, 
Kobe,  and  Yokosuka  before  returning  again  to  San  Diego  in 
August  1957. 

On  23  June  1958  Piedmont  departed  San  Diego  and  steamed 
for  Yokosuka  via  Pearl  Harbor,  arriving  there  12  July.  When 
the  Lebanon  crisis  in  the  Middle  East  erupted.  Piedmont 
steamed  15  July  for  Subic  Bay  to  stand  ready  and  alerted  to 
participate,  if  needed,  in  the  Middle  East  action. 

On  28  August  1958  Piedmont  steamed  to  Kaohsiung, 
Taiwan,  to  tend  7th  Fleet  units  engaged  in  convoy  and 
patrol  duty  in  the  Taiwan  Straits  to  prevent  Communist 
capture  of  the  off-shore  island  of  Quemoy.  After  returning  to 
Yokosuka  via  Hong  Kong,  Piedmont  steamed  for  San  Diego 

12  January  1959. 

Between  1960  and  1962  Piedmont  made  two  more  cruises  to 
WestPac.  She  received  a Fleet  Rehabilitation  and  Moderniza- 
tion overhaul  at  Long  Beach,  Calif.,  completed  31  January 
1963.  She  again  deployed  to  WestPac  from  February  to 
September  1963  and  from  June  to  December  1964.  Three 
months  of  the  latter  tour  were  spent  at  Subic  Bay  servicing 
destroyers  and  other  7th  Fleet  ships  serving  in  the  Tonkin 
Gulf  and  off  Vietnam. 

During  her  1968  WestPac  tour  Piedmont  was  still  servicing 
ships  in  Subic  Bay,  as  well  as  Kaohsiung,  Taiwan.  As  of  1969 
she  still  serves  with  the  Pacific  Fleet. 

Piedmont  received  four  battle  stars  for  Korean  War  service. 

Pierce 

Counties  in  Georgia,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  Washing- 
ton and  Wisconsin. 

(APA-50:  dp.  13,910;  1.  459'3";  b.  63'0";  dr.  24';  s.  16  k.; 
cpl.  521;  a.  2 5",  8 40mm.;  cl.  Ormsby;  T.  C2-S-B1) 

Pierce  (APA-50)  was  laid  down  as  Northern  Light  (MC 
hull  289)  by  Moore  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Oakland,  Calif.  22  July 
1942;  launched  10  October  1942;  and  commissioned  30 
June  1943,  Comdr.  A.  R.  Ponto  in  command. 

After  a brief  shakedown  period  Pierce  sailed  for  Hawaii  to 
join  the  Fifth  Amphibious  Force,  Pacific  Fleet.  Immediately 
upon  arrival  at  Pearl  Harbor  the  ship  was  assigned  to  a 
transport  division  and  was  given  an  intensive  two  weeks  of 
training  in  amphibious  warfare  and  gunnery.  Following  a 
dress  rehearsal.  Pierce  sailed  as  a unit  of  the  task  force  as- 
signed to  capture,  occupy  and  defend  the  Japanese  held 
island  of  Makin,  Gilbert  Islands. 

Off  the  western  end  of  Makin  20  November  1943,  Pierce 
made  her  first  assault  landing.  During  the  night  of  the  23rd 
the  Japanese  made  their  final  banzai  charge.  In  the  early 
pre-dawn  hours  of  the  next  morning  there  was  a terrific 
explosion  and  huge  pillars  of  flame  shot  skyward  as  the  escort 
carrier  Liscome  Bay  was  torpedoed. 

With  Makin  secured,  Pierce’s  boats  and  LSTs  brought  back 
to  the  ship  the  ragged,  weary  assault  troops  of  the  27th 
Army  Division.  Arriving  in  Pearl  Harbor  2 December  the 
transport  discharged  her  troops  and  spent  the  next  week 
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overhauling  equipment  and  boats.  Pierce  was  occupied  for 
the  ensuing  five  weeks  off  Maui,  T.H.,  training  some  200 
officers  and  4000  enlisted  men  of  the  Army  and  Marine  Corps 
in  the  art  of  amphibious  warfare. 

Carrying  men  of  the  7th  Army  Division,  Pierce  got  under- 
way for  Kwajalein  Atoll  in  the  Marshall  Islands  22  January 
1944.  Kwajalein’s  capture,  following  the  same  pattern  as 
that  of  Makin  only  on  a much  larger  scale,  was  achieved 
within  a week.  During  the  night  of  3 February  Pierce  sent 
five  boats  to  one  of  the  smaller  islands  to  evacuate  approxi- 
mately 150  Army  troops  trapped  by  the  enemy.  Under  enemy 
fire  the  boats  were  loaded  with  troops  and  returned  through 
the  reef  to  the  lagoon. 

Upon  departure  from  Kwajalein  8 February,  Pierce  went 
to  the  Naval  Repair  Base,  San  Diego,  Calif,  for  overhaul. 
On  14  March  she  commenced  the  training  of  three  landing 
teams  of  the  81st  Army  Division,  totaling  some  200  officers 
and  4,000  enlisted  men.  This  training  took  place  at  Coronado 
Strand,  San  Clemente  Island  and  Aliso  Canyon,  Calif.,  and 
consumed  the  next  six  weeks. 

Once  again,  1 May,  she  sailed  for  Pearl  Harbor,  this  time 
to  exercise  a battalion  landing  team  of  the  4th  Marines  in 
preparation  for  the  pending  operation.  All  preparations 
being  completed,  the  ship  stood  out  of  Pearl  Harbor  29  May 
and  joined  other  units  of  a task  force  enroute  to  Saipan, 
Marianas  Islands.  Pierce,  as  a combat  loaded  assault  trans- 
port, was  a unit  of  the  Northern  Attack  Group  and  was 
assigned  the  mission  of  landing  assault  troops  and  equipment 
in  the  vicinity  of  Charan-Kanoa,  Saipan.  Pierce  completed 
the  unloading  of  all  assault  troops  and  their  equipment  15 
June.  Enemy  activity  lessened  after  two  hours  and  Pierce 
was  ordered  to  close  the  reef  to  receive  casualties  and  dis- 
charge cargo. 

After  retiring  for  the  night  the  ship  returned  to  Saipan 
and  stood  in  to  the  line  of  departure  south  of  Charan-Kanoa 
to  receive  casualties,  which  were  taken  on  board  until  the 
sick  bay  facilities  were  taxed  to  the  utmost.  Two  hundred 
forty-nine  casualties  were  received  aboard  in  less  than  three 
hours.  That  afternoon  Pierce  fired  forty-eight  rounds  of  5-inch 
projectiles,  silencing  two  mortar  positions  in  the  hills. 

On  the  next  day,  17  June,  Army  artillery  aboard  was 
dispatched  ashore.  At  sunset  Pierce  underwent  the  usual  two 
hour  air  attack.  Due  to  the  proximity  of  the  Japanese  fleet 
she  retired  to  the  northeast  of  Saipan  leaving  an  imposing 
force  of  U.S.  heavy  ships  between  herself  and  the  enemy 
fleet.  She  returned  to  Saipan  on  Friday  of  that  week  and  by 
Saturday  had  completed  unloading  and  transferring  casualties 
to  two  hospital  ships.  That  evening  she  departed  for  Eniwetok 
amidst  an  air  attack.  After  standing  by  on  call  for  a week 
she  reached  Pearl  Harbor  20  July. 

For  the  next  three  weeks  Pierce  made  repairs,  trained 
troops  of  the  81st  Army  Division,  and  enjoyed  a brief  breather 
from  forward  area  activities.  On  12  August  Pierce  sailed  with 
a task  force  to  Guadalcanal,  which  was  reached  the  24th. 
After  two  rehearsals  at  Guadalcanal  she  departed  for  the 
assault  on  Angaur  in  the  Palau  Islands.  In  the  Palau  Islands 
on  the  morning  of  15  September,  while  the  1st  Marines 
landed  on  the  island  of  Peleliu,  Pierce  in  company  with  the 
Angaur  Attack  Force  made  a diversionary  feint  along  the 
east  coast  of  Babelthuap  Island,  keeping  out  of  range  of 
shore  batteries.  The  invasion  of  Angaur  commenced  two  days 
later.  Upon  completion  of  the  unloading  Pierce  went  to 
Manus,  Admiralty  Islands,  which  was  reached  28  September. 

By  8 October  personnel  of  the  1st  Cavalry  Division  were 
embarked  and  all  equipment  loaded.  After  staging  a rehearsal 
landing  the  task  force  of  which  Pierce  was  a unit  sailed  12 
October  for  the  initial  assault  on  Leyte  in  the  Philippines. 
She  reached  Leyte  Island  on  the  morning  of  20  October  after 
passing  through  enemy  mine  fields  in  Surigao  Straits.  Move- 
ment to  the  objective  was  uneventful.  Evening  found  the 
ship  underway  standing  out  through  mine  fields  to  the  open 
sea.  On  23  October  she  was  anchored  in  Kossol  Passage, 
Palau  Islands  with  several  hundred  miles  separating  her 
from  the  Japanese  fleets  converging  on  Leyte  Gulf. 

On  28  October  the  ship  began  a long  tour  of  Pacific  out- 
posts, stopping  first  at  Guam,  Marianas  to  load  personnel 
and  equipment  of  the  77th  Division  and  sailing  from  there 
to  Noumea,  New  Caledonia.  Orders  were  changed  enroute  on 
11  November  and  she  headed  west  to  Manus. 


Two  days  later  Pierce  set  sail  for  Leyte.  She  was  quietly 
unloading  the  ship  on  24  November  off  Taraguna,  Leyte 
when  three  enemy  planes  attacked  and  were  shot  down. 
The  emptied  Pierce  sailed  that  day  to  Hollandia,  New  Guinea, 
which  was  reached  29  November. 

There  followed  two  weeks  of  repairs  and  rest  in  Hollandia, 
after  which  Pierce  departed  for  Sansapor,  New  Guinea.  At 
that  base  she  loaded  personnel  and  equipment  of  the  6th 
Army  Division,  practiced  landing  operations  and  spent 
Christmas.  Early  on  30  December  Pierce  shot  down  one 
enemy  plane.  That  afternoon  she  sailed  from  Sansapor  with 
a task  group  bound  for  the  initial  assault  on  Luzon,  Philippine 
Islands,  at  Lingayen  Gulf.  The  trip  was  not  without  excite- 
ment as  each  dawn  and  dusk  brought  enemy  planes  over  the 
disposition,  but  no  hits  were  scored  on  Pierce. 

With  the  exception  of  one  group  of  enemy  planes  the 
approach  into  Lingayen  Gulf  on  the  morning  of  9 January 
1945  went  off  without  interference.  Unloading  was  progressing 
nicely  when  an  enemy  plane  came  out  of  the  sun  unobserved 
and  attempted  to  glide  bomb  Pierce,  but  he  let  loose  his 
bomb  to  soon  and  it  fell  abrest  the  port  side  of  No.  5 hatch, 
demolishing  one  of  the  ship’s  boats  lying  nearby  and  killing 
two  men. 

Next  the  ship  loaded  personnel  and  equipment  of  the  38th 
Army  Division,  conducted  a rehearsal  landing  and  sailed 
again  for  Luzon,  this  time  to  take  part  in  the  initial  assault 
on  beaches  near  the  town  of  LaPaz,  north  of  Subic  Bay.  The 
whole  operation  was  pleasantly  uneventful,  and  instead  of 
enemy  opposition  at  the  beachhead  only  friendly  natives 
were  present.  She  returned  to  Leyte  for  repairs  and  spent 
most  of  February  unloading  merchant  ships. 

Personnel  and  equipment  of  the  7th  Army  Division  were 
loaded  by  10  March.  After  the  usual  rehearsal  Pierce  departed 
Leyte  with  a task  group  amidst  high  seas  and  headed  for 
Okinawa  Jima,  Nansei  Shoto.  Except  for  aircraft  which 
appeared  in  the  vicinity  only  to  be  promptly  shot  down,  the 
trip  was  uneventful.  Pierce  stood  into  the  transport  area  off 
Okinawa  on  the  morning  of  1 April.  As  the  ship  was  retiring 
for  the  night  Japanese  planes  got  through  the  combat  air 
patrol,  one  kamikaze  crashing  into  a transport  about  800 
yards  on  Pierce’s  starboard  beam. 

On  the  following  day  the  ship  continued  unloading,  then 
retired  for  the  night  and  completed  unloading  the  next  day. 
On  5 April  Pierce  was  ordered  to  sail  with  other  unloaded 
transports  to  Guam,  whence  she  continued  on  to  California. 

During  the  next  ten  weeks  the  ship  was  overhauled  in  San 
Francisco.  Pierce  then  went  to  San  Diego  for  refresher  train- 
ing. While  the  ship  was  again  enroute  to  the  war  zone,  with 
Eniwetok  only  a few  hundred  miles  away,  the  electrifying 
“cease  all  offensive  operations”  message  was  received  15 
August  1945.  Pausing  in  the  Philipoines,  Pierce  continued  on 
to  the  Japanese  home  islands  and  to  Korea  for  occupation 
duty.  She  returned  to  San  Francisco  13  November,  only  to 
put  to  sea  again  on  the  30th  bound  for  Manila. 

At  Manila  19-23  December  the  transport  was  loaded  with 
home-bound  veterans,  then  crossed  the  Pacific  to  make  San 
Francisco  11  January  1946.  Pierce  departed  21  January, 
transited  the  Panama  Canal  and  arrived  at  New  Orleans  6 
February.  Pierce  decommissioned  at  Mobile,  Ala.,  11  March 
1946.  She  was  struck  from  the  Navy  List  17  April  1946  and 
delivered  to  the  Maritime  Commission  for  further  disposal  2 
May  1946.  She  was  sold  to  her  former  owner  28  July  1947. 

Pierce  received  six  battle  stars  for  World  War  II  service. 

Pierre 

A city  in  South  Dakota. 

(PC-1141:  dp.  350;  1.  173'8“;  b.  23';  dr.  7'7";  s.  20  k.;  cpl. 

65;  a.  1 3”,  1 40mm.;  cl.  PC-461) 

Pierre  (PC-1141),  a submarine  chaser,  was  laid  down  by 
the  Defoe  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Bay  City,  Mich.,  12  March 
1943;  launched  22  June  1943;  and  commissioned  at  New 
Orleans,  La.,  23  December  1943,  Lt.  (jg)  J.  T.  Weber,  USNR, 
in  command. 

After  fitting  out  at  the  Naval  Station,  Pierre  departed  New 
Orleans  6 January  1944  and  arrived  three  days  later  at  the 
Submarine  Chaser  Training  Center,  Miami,  Fla.  Shakedown 
off  Miami  was  followed  by  alterations  at  the  Merill  Stevens 
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Drydock  Co.,  Miami,  until  13  February  when  she  departed 
for  training  at  the  Fleet  Sonar  School,  Key  West.  She  was 
assigned  duty  under  Commander  Gulf  Sea  Frontier  and 
escorted  convoys  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  between  Key 
West,  Miami,  and  Cuba.  On  13  May  she  sailed  from  Key 
West  escorting  a convoy  which  reached  New  York  18  May. 

Pierre  was  assigned  duty  under  Commander  Eastern  Sea 
Frontier  and  based  her  operations  from  the  Naval  Frontier 
Base,  Tompkinsville,  New  York,  until  18  June.  She  made 
twelve  escort  voyages  from  New  York  to  Guantanamo  Bay 
and  back,  31  May  1944  to  10  May  1945.  After  overhaul  at 
the  Marine  Basin  Co.,  and  the  Naval  Frontier  Base,  she 
departed  New  York  with  four  other  submarine  chasers  18 
June,  reaching  San  Diego  9 July. 

Pierre  then  steamed  independently  to  Pearl  Harbor  Navy 
Yard,  arriving  25  July  for  duty  with  the  Service  Force,  U.S. 
Pacific  Fleet.  On  7 August  she  got  underway  as  escort  unit 
of  a convoy  which  arrived  at  Kwajalein  Atoll,  Marshall 
Islands,  17  August.  She  remained  in  the  Marshalls  through 
12  February  1946,  conducting  air-sea  rescue  patrol  off  Kwaja- 
lein  and  Roi  Islands  and  standing  by  for  long  range  air-sea 
rescue  work.  She  departed  Kwajalein  12  February  and 
arrived  at  the  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard  17  March  for  upkeep. 

Pierre  sailed  from  San  Francisco  15  June  for  brief  opera- 
tions at  Pearl  Harbor,  then  steamed  to  Pago  Pago  Harbor, 
Tutuila,  Samoa,  arriving  15  July.  A unit  of  Service  Division 
11  of  the  Service  Force,  U.S.  Pacific  Fleet,  she  was  based  at 
Pago  Pago  until  late  in  January  1948,  conducting  rescue 
station  patrol  among  the  Samoan  Islands  with  periodic  voyages 
to  Funafuti,  Ellice  Islands.  In  May  she  took  up  air-sea  rescue 
station  at  Johnston  Island. 

Pierre  continued  air-sea  rescue  station  and  patrol  duties 
until  April  1954.  During  this  time  she  was  alternately  based 
at  Johnston  Island,  Midway  Island,  Pearl  Harbor,  and 
Kwajalein  Atoll  in  the  Marshall  Islands.  On  10  April  1954 
she  was  permanently  based  at  Pearl  Harbor  to  operate  under 
the  Commandant  of  the  14th  Naval  District  for  the  remainder 
of  her  career  in  the  United  States  Navy.  Her  primary  duty 
was  conducting  training  cruises  for  naval  reservists  among 
the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  training  cruises  to  Canton 
Island,  Samoa;  San  Francisco,  Calif.;  and  Papeete,  Tahiti, 
French  Territorial  Islands.  She  decommissioned  at  the  Pearl 
Harbor  Navy  Yard  25  October  1958,  and  was  transferred  to 
the  Government  of  Indonesia  under  terms  of  the  Mutual 
Defense  Assistance  Program.  She  was  struck  from  the  Navy 
List  25  October  1958  and  became  R.I.  Tjakalang  in  the 
Indonesian  Navy  where  she  still  serves  in  1970. 

Pigeon 

A bird  of  stout  body;  short  legs;  and  smooth  compact 
plumage. 

I 

(AM-47:  dp.  950  (n.);  1.  187'10";  b.  35'6”;  dr.  9'9";  s.  14  k.; 
cpl.  72;  cl.  Lapwing) 

The  first  Pigeon  was  laid  down  by  the  Baltimore  Dry  Dock 
and  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md.;  launched  29  January 
1919;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Joseph  B.  Provance;  and  commis- 
sioned in  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard  15  July  1919,  Lt.  William 
C.  Procknow  in  command.  When  hull  classification  symbols 
and  numbers  were  assigned  to  ships  17  July  1920,  Pigeon 
was  designated  AM-47. 

Pigeon  departed  Norfolk  to  serve  the  Pacific  Mine  Force 
at  San  Diego,  Calif. ; transited  the  Panama  Canal  7 December 
1919;  and  reached  San  Diego  Christmas  Eve.  Pearl  Harbor 
became  her  new  base  of  operations  18  June  1920  and  she  de- 
commissioned there  25  April  1922.  Converted  to  a gunboat, 
she  recommissioned  at  Pearl  Harbor  13  October  1923,  Lt. 
Comdr.  Elwin  F.  Cutts  in  command. 

Still  classified  a minesweeper.  Pigeon  departed  Pearl 
Harbor  7 November  1923  and  joined  the  Yangtze  River 
Patrol  Force  at  Shanghai,  China,  26  November  1923.  For 
half  a decade  she  served  in  the  famous  patrol  protecting 
American  citizens  and  commerce  during  the  revolution  that 
swept  China.  She  began  serving  Submarine  Division  16, 
U.S.  Asiatic  Fleet  in  September  1928.  After  ranging  from 
the  Philippines  to  the  China  coast,  she  fitted  out  as  a “Sub- 
marine Salvage  Vessel”  at  the  Cavite  Naval  Station  April- 


July  1929.  She  sailed  from  Manila  Bay  13  July  to  cruise  with 
Asiatic  Fleet  Submarines  along  the  China  Coast  until  return- 
ing to  Manila  11  September.  The  following  day  she  was 
reclassified  a Submarine  Rescue  Vessel  (ASR-6). 

As  a Submarine  Rescue  Vessel,  Pigeon’s  primary  mission 
was  to  salvage  and  aid  submarines  in  distress.  She  had  a 
complement  of  divers  and  was  equipped  with  deep  sea  diving 
equipment.  There  was  a McCann  rescue  chamber  for  rescuing 
men  from  sunken  submarines.  Pigeon  also  had  a helium  mixing 
tank  for  aiding  divers  in  making  deep  dives.  Her  recompression 
chamber  was  a complete  “divers  hospital”  to  prevent  the 
dreaded  “bends”  in  divers  subjected  to  sudden  ascents  from 
deep  depths. 

Pigeon  continued  duty  with  the  Submarine  Force  of  the 
Asiatic  Fleet  in  waters  ranging  from  the  Philippines  to  the 
coast  of  China.  She  departed  Shanghai  for  Manila  19  August 

1940,  arriving  on  the  24th,  and  remained  in  the  Philippines 
as  the  Japanese  gained  control  of  the  coastal  ports  of  China. 

In  November  1941  the  4th  Marines  evacuated  Shanghai 
and  ships  of  the  Yangtze  River  Patrol  were  withdrawn  from 
China.  Pigeon  was  one  of  the  ships  ordered  to  escort  the 
American  gunboats  from  Chinese  waters.  She  departed  Cavite 
for  Formosa  Straits  28-29  November  1941. 

Pigeon  rendezvoused  near  midnight  of  30  November-1 
December  1941  with  gunboats  Luzon  (PR-7),  flagship  gunboat 
Oahu  (PR-6)  and  minesweeper  Finch  (AM-9).  A Japanese 
seaplane  circled  the  formation  the  morning  of  1 December 

1941.  For  about  8 hours,  beginning  at  noon,  seven  Japanese 
warships  encircled  the  American  gunboats.  One  transport, 
loaded  with  troops  (apparently  bound  for  the  Malayan 
expedition),  held  gunnery  exercises  on  the  gunboat  formation. 
The  episode  ended  about  1900  when  a Japanese  transport 
hoisted  an  International  signal  translated:  “Enemy  escaping 
on  course  180°.”  On  4 December  1941  Pigeon  sighted  Cor- 
regidor  Light  and  the  convoy  entered  Manila  Bay. 

On  receiving  word  of  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor,  Lt. 
Comdr.  Richard  E.  Hawes  immediately  prepared  to  get 
Pigeon  underway  and  stood  by  to  evacuate  the  Cavite  Navy 
Yard.  While  waiting  for  the  enemy  to  appear,  he  crammed 
the  ship  with  stores  and  salvage  and  repair  supplies  and 
equipment. 

“Spittin’  Dick”  Hawes  had  already  become  a legend  among 
submariners.  He  had  a reputation  of  superb  loyalty  to  sub- 
ordinates and  was  known  for  his  ingenuity  with  men  and  the 
materials  at  hand.  A special  act  of  Congress  elevated  him  to 
officer  rank  18  February  1929  in  recognition  of  his  salvage 
feats  on  submarines  S-51  and  S~4-  He  had  entered  the  Navy 
as  a Fireman  in  1917  and  had  earned  the  Navy  Cross  for 
distinguished  service  in  salvaging  Submarine  S-51  during 
1925-1926.  He  later  served  in  several  “S-boats,”  at  the  New 
London  Submarine  Base,  became  a Master  Diver,  then 
joined  the  staff  of  Submarine  Division  4.  He  commanded 
submarine  salvage  ship  Falcon  from  1935  to  1938,  served  as 
Officer  in  Command  of  the  Submarine  Escape  Training  Tank 
at  the  Submarine  Base  in  Hawaii,  then  took  command  of 
Pigeon  12  February  1940. 

Pigeon  was  moored  in  a five-ship  nest  at  the  Cavite  Navy 
Yard  10  December  1941  when  Japanese  bombers  launched 
massive  raids.  But  Commander  Hawes  had  relieving  tackles 
rigged,  steam  at  throttle,  and  men  ready  for  action.  His 
foresight  saved  Pigeon  and  submarine  Seadragon — soon  to 
become  a tonnage  champion  of  World  War  II. 

Pigeon’s  four  machine  guns — two  .50  and  two  .30  caliber — 
were  no  match  for  Japan’s  high-altitude  bombers,  but  she 
could  outsmart  them.  She  cleared  the  dock  lashed  to  Quail 
(AM- 15)  then  cut  loose  and  both  ships  maneuvered  clear  of 
bombs  which  fell  close  astern. 

Soon  Cavite  Navy  Yard  was  engulfed  in  explosions  and 
flames.  In  the  nest  which  Pigeon  had  occupied  lay  submarine 
Sealion — her  pressure  hull  pierced  by  bomb  hits  and  beyond 
salvage;  and  Seadragon — damaged  and  without  power  to  get 
underway.  With  them  were  minesweeper  Bittern  (AM-36) 
with  a gasoline  lighter  as  well  as  another  lighter  moored 
astern. 

While  Pigeon  manuevered  to  save  Seadragon,  Machinist 
Rollin  M.  Reed  and  Watertender  Wayne  E.  Taylor  jumped 
in  a surf  boat  to  haul  the  burning  lighter  clear,  got  the  gaso- 
line lighter  out  of  reach  of  flames,  then  assisted  another 
small  boat  in  hauling  Bittern  off  from  the  dock  and  to  safety. 
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Soon  the  flames  and  explosions  reached  the  torpedo  overhaul 
shop  exploding  torpedo  warheads  which  hurled  fiery  missiles 
over  Pigeon.  Nevertheless,  Pigeon  calmly  placed  her  stern 
across  the  end  piling  and  ran  a line  some  20  feet  to  Seadragon 
and  hauled  the  submarine  clear  of  the  dock. 

Seadragon’s  hull  was  already  scorched  from  flames  that 
swept  the  wharf.  Just  as  Pigeon  pulled  the  submarine  back- 
ward to  the  channel,  a big  fuel  tank  exploded  and  spewed 
a horizontal  wave  of  fire  that  blistered  the  hulls  of  both  ships. 
Once  Seadragon  reached  the  channel,  her  skillful  crew  worked 
her  out  into  the  Bay.  Her  leaks  were  plugged  and  her  pressure 
hull  was  patched  by  submarine  tender  Canopus  (AS-9)  when 
she  departed  for  Soerabaja,  Java,  16  December.  Pigeon 
received  the  first  Presidential  Unit  Citation  awarded  a ship 
of  the  United  States  Navy  for  her  heroism  in  saving  Seadragon. 

But  Pigeon  had  “not  yet  begun  to  fight.”  By  the  end  of 
the  month  her  sailors  had  earned  a second  Presidential  Unit 
Citation  for  fighting  ability  not  expected  of  men  in  a little 
support  craft. 

Lt.  Comdr.  Hawes  reported:  “The  courage,  spirit,  and 
efficiency  of  the  Pigeon  crew  is  believed  unsurpassed  by  past, 
present,  or  any  future  crews  of  any  vessel  of  any  nation.” 
While  the  Navy  Yard  was  still  in  flames,  her  crew  was  at- 
tempting to  secure  heavier  armament  for  their  ship.  She 
armed  herself  with  a 3-inch  gun  from  fire-damaged  Bittern 
and  another  from  Sealion  (SS-195).  Sheets  of  boiler  plate 
were  fashioned  into  gun  and  splinter  shields  for  six  .50  caliber 
machine  guns  which  circled  the  bridge.  “The  Pigeon  is  well 
armed,”  wrote  Hawes,  “and  is  believed  to  be  the  best  equipped 
vessel  of  her  type  and  tonnage  in  existence.” 

Not  content  to  fend  for  herself.  Pigeon  worked  tirelessly  to 
help  her  sister  ships  and  the  other  defenders  of  the  Philip- 
pines. She  replaced  the  3-inch  gun  on  minesweeper  Tanager. 
She  fed  an  average  of  125  men  daily,  and  salvaged  valuable 
equipment  from  submarine  Sealion.  She  also  salvaged  and 
transported  deck  loads  of  torpedoes  to  “Old  Lady”  Canopus 
to  keep  the  Asiatic  Fleet  submarines  armed.  When  Manila 
was  declared  an  “open  city,”  she  towed  Bittern  to  Mariveles. 
She  made  underwater  repairs  to  submarine  Porpoise,  supplied 
submarine  S-36  with  both  fresh  and  battery  water;  and, 
towed  all  manner  of  supply-laden  barges  and  small  craft 
between  Manila,  Corregidor,  Bataan,  and  Mariveles.  She 
even  charged  air  flasks  for  the  torpedoes  of  PT  Boats. 

During  a bombing  attack  on  Corregidor,  her  gunners 
blasted  away  at  three  twin-engined  aircraft  winging  over  the 
eastern  end  of  the  island.  One  exploded  between  Manja 
Island  light  and  Corregidor,  and  the  other  two  crashed  just 
beyond  the  minefield.  Pigeon  scored  again  the  following  day 
when  an  enemy  observation  plane  made  the  mistake  of 
passing  overhead,  then  turned  back  for  a closer  look.  Shells 
from  Pigeon  ripped  into  the  enemy  aircraft  which  sideslipped, 
lost  altitude,  and  headed  out  to  sea. 

By  the  end  of  December,  Manila  Bay  was  no  longer  a 
suitable  area  for  submarines.  Only  those  just  back  from 
patrol  remained.  These  evacuated  highly  trained  submariners 
to  new  Pacific  bases  in  Java  and  Australia  where  they  formed 
the  nucleus  maintenance  crews  that  kept  the  American  sub- 
marine forces  on  patrol. 

On  5 January  1942,  Lt.  Comdr.  Hawes  turned  over  com- 
mand of  Pigeon  to  Lt.  Comdr.  Frank  Alfred  Davis,  USNR, 
and  became  first  lieutenant  of  submarine  tender  Holland. 
Under  Davis,  another  leader  of  heroic  stock.  Pigeon  con- 
tinued her  fearless  struggle. 

Since  Japanese  warships  outside  Manila  Bay  made  it 
impossible  for  her  to  escape.  Pigeon  remained  behind  with 
Canopus,  a few  old  gunboats,  and  small  craft  to  fight  with 
the  Army  of  Bataan. 

She  again  fought  off  enemy  aircraft,  towed  between  Mari- 
veles and  Corregidor;  conducted  diving  operations  for  salvage, 
scuttled  equipment  and  destroyed  munitions  that  might  fall 
to  the  enemy;  and  established  a lookout  station  at  Gorda 
Point,  Bataan.  On  the  night  of  5 January  1942,  she  slipped 
off  Japanese  occupied  Sangley  Point,  Cavite,  and  snatched  a 
barge  of  submarine  mines  from  under  the  nose  of  the  enemy. 
Men  armed  to  the  teeth  stepped  quickly  and  quietly  from  a 
whaleboat,  made  a towline  fast,  and  returned  to  Pigeon.  As 
an  added  act  of  defiance  the  landing  party  ignited  several 
barrels  of  aviation  gasoline. 

Pigeon  kept  up  her  energetic  pace  of  support  in  the  Philip- 


pines defense.  In  February  1942  she  deprived  the  enemy  of 
two  ammunition  lighters  and  salvaged  some  160,000  gallons 
of  fuel  oil  from  merchantman  S.S.  Don  Jose  enabling  gunboats 
to  stay  on  patrol.  She  also  repelled  6 enemy  dive  bombers, 
knocking  down  one  and  crippling  another  which  later  crashed 
on  Bataan.  She  set  up  a repair  base  at  Saseaman  Dock,  using 
a submarine  repair  barge  to  tend  small  craft  of  the  inshore 
patrol  and  for  Philippine  “Q  boats”.  She  also  fueled  a sub- 
marine at  South  Dock,  Corregidor. 

In  March  1942,  Pigeon  salvaged  and  concealed  gasoline 
drums  ashore  in  Saseaman  Cove,  fueled  a submarine  and 
gunboats,  and  towed  several  lighters  between  Corregidor  and 
Bataan.  She  also  salvaged  and  repaired  S.S.  Floricita  and 
towed  her  from  the  beach  at  Corregidor  to  Mariveles.  In 
April  she  dueled  with  enemy  artillery  at  Cab  Cabin  and 
again  fought  off  enemy  aircraft. 

Bataan  fell  on  9 April  1942  and,  rather  than  surrender  to 
the  enemy,  Canopus  backed  away  from  the  dock  and  sank 
at  the  hands  of  her  own  crew.  That  night  Pigeon  made 
rendezvous  with  fleet  submarine  Snapper  under  the  enemy 
guns  in  the  south  channel  off  Corregidor.  Snapper  had  brought 
46  tons  of  food  and  stores  for  beleagured  Corregidor  and 
Pigeon  hurried  to  load  the  cargo  before  the  start  of  night 
bombing  raids. 

After  the  fall  of  Bataan,  Pigeon's  crew  spent  the  days  on 
shore  and  returned  to  their  ship  for  night  operations  that 
included  dumping  Philippine  currency  in  the  channel  south 
of  Corregidor.  She  continued  to  serve  until  the  afternoon  of 
4 May  1942  when  a bomb  from  a dive  bomber  exploded  on 
her  starboard  quarter.  She  sank  in  eight  minutes  but  her 
crew  was  on  shore. 

The  Japanese  later  captured  these  brave  sailors  but  many 
survived  the  war. 

Lt.  Comdr.  Frank  Alfred  Davis  carried  on  the  fighting 
tradition  and  valor  of  his  command  while  interned  at  the  in- 
famous prisoner-of-war  camp  at  Cabanatuan,  Philippine  Is- 
lands. He  built  a powerful  underground  organization  to  obtain 
food,  medicines  and  communications  of  all  kinds.  He  volun- 
teered for  command  of  a firewood  detail,  and  despite  the  con- 
stant surveillance  of  Japanese  guards,  succeeded  in  smuggling 
into  camp  tremendous  amounts  of  food  and  other  necessities  to 
his  fellow  prisoners.  His  great  personal  valor  and  grave 
concern  for  others  at  a great  risk  to  his  own  life  contributed 
to  the  welfare  and  morale  of  all  prisoners  on  Luzon  and 
saved  countless  lives  before  he  died  14  December  1944.  Lt. 
Comdr.  Davis  received  the  Navy  Cross  for  his  intrepid  fight 
on  Canopus  and  Pigeon  and  was  posthumously  awarded  the 
Legion  of  Merit  for  his  courageous  and  dedicated  service  to 
fellow  prisoners. 

Pigeon  received  one  battle  star  and  two  Presidential  Unit 
Citations  for  service  during  World  War  II. 

II 

(AM-374:  dp.  1,250  (f.);  1.  221T";  b.  32'2";  dr.  10'9"; 
s.  18  k.;  cpl.  117;  a.  1 3”,  2 40mm.;  cl.  Auk) 

The  second  Pigeon  (AM-374),  a minesweeper,  was  laid 
down  10  November  1944  by  the  Savannah  Machine  and 
Foundry  Co.,  Savannah,  Ga.;  launched  28  March  1945; 
sponsored  by  Miss  Jean  Ross ; and  commissioned  at  Savannah 
30  October  1945,  Lt.  Comdr.  Robert  S.  Catchcart  in  command. 

After  fitting  out  at  the  Charleston  Navy  Yard  and  opera- 
tions out  of  the  Naval  Mine  Warfare  School,  Yorktown,  Va., 
Pigeon  decommissioned  10  July  1946.  Following  Communist 
aggression  in  Korea,  she  recommissioned  at  Orange,  Tex.,  30 
November  1950,  Lt.  Theodore  Sawick  in  command. 

Pigeon  departed  Orange  2 January  1951  to  join  Mine 
Squadron  8 at  Charleston,  S.C.  Tactics  and  Atlantic  Fleet 
exercises  took  her  to  Norfolk,  Cuba,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the 
Virgin  Islands.  On  25  August  1952  she  departed  Charleston 
with  Mine  Division  82  for  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  combined  fleet  exercise  operation  “Mainbrace.” 
She  arrived  at  Rosyth,  Scotland  11  September  1952  and  put 
to  sea  the  19th  to  participate  in  “Mainbrace”  minesweeping 
operations  off  Denmark.  Pigeon  returned  to  Falmouth, 
England  27  September  1952  and  sailed  the  29th  with  the 
same  amphibious  attack  force  for  NATO  operation  “Long- 
step”  in  the  Mediterranean.  These  and  other  operations 
with  the  powerful  6th  Fleet  took  her  from  ports  of  Morocco 
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to  ports  in  Italy,  Turkey,  Greece,  France,  and  Spain.  The 
minesweeper  returned  to  Charleston,  S.C.,  7 February  1953. 

Overhauled  in  the  Charleston  Naval  Shipyard,  Pigeon 
resumed  readiness  and  training  operations  along  the  eastern 
seaboard  as  far  north  as  Quebec,  Canada.  She  departed 
Charleston  6 January  1954  and  joined  the  6th  Fleet  at  Lisbon, 
Postugal,  19  January  1954.  After  serving  in  fleet  and  NATO 
combined  operations  throughout  the  Mediterranean,  she 
returned  to  Charleston  29  May  1954. 

Pigeon  departed  Charleston  15  November  to  prepare  for 
inactivation  at  Green  Cove  Springs,  Fla.  She  decommissioned 
there  14  January  1955  and  was  placed  in  reserve.  On  7 Feb- 
ruary 1955,  she  was  reclassified  a fleet  minesweeper  and 
redesignated  MSF-374.  She  remained  in  reserve  until  her 
name  was  struck  from  the  Navy  List  1 December  1966.  She 
was  sold  for  scrapping. 

(ASR-21;  dp.  3,411  (f.);  1.  251';  b.  86';  dr.  19';  s.  15  k.; 
cpl.  135;  a.  2 3",  4 .50  cal.  mg.;  cl.  Pigeon) 

The  third  Pigeon  (ASR-21)  was  laid  down  17  July  1968 
by  the  Alabama  Dry  Dock  and  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Mobile, 
Ala.;  launched  13  August  1969;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Allen 


M.  Shinn,  wife  of  Vice  Admiral  Shinn,  Commander  Naval 
Air  Force,  U.S.  Pacific  Fleet. 

Leader  of  a new  class  of  submarine  rescue  ships  designed 
to  operate  with  the  Navy’s  new  deep  submergence  rescue 
vehicles.  Pigeon  will  be  the  first  seagoing  catamaran  warship 
built  for  the  Navy  since  Robert  Fulton’s  twin-hulled  steam 
warship  Fulton  was  built  at  the  close  of  the  War  of  1812.  Her 
twin  hull  gives  great  stability  for  deep  water  operations  and 
provides  ample  deck  working  space.  She  will  be  able  to  carry 
two  deep  submergence  vehicles  on  her  main  deck.  These 
craft  will  be  capable  of  docking  to  a disabled  submarine  on 
the  sea  bottom,  removing  survivors  and  transporting  them 
to  the  surface.  Pigeon  will  also  carry  the  McCann  diving  bell 
or  rescue  chamber  which  was  used  to  rescue  the  survivors  of 
submarine  Squalus  (SS-192)  in  1939.  Pigeon’s  mooring  system 
will  enable  her  to  maintain  a precise  position  over  a disabled 
submarine  during  rescue  operations. 

Pigeon’s  rescue  control  center  will  use  a 3-dimensional 
sonar  system  for  continuous  tracking  of  the  rescue  vehicle. 
During  rescue  operations  it  will  serve  as  a floating  command 
post  with  specialized  communications  equipment  for  con- 
tacting the  disabled  submarine  and  any  other  craft,  planes 
or  ships  working  with  her.  The  submarine  rescue  capability 


USS  Pigeon  (ASR-21)  launching  at  Alabama  Dry  Dock  and  Shipbuilding  Co.,  13  August  1969. 
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of  this  ship  will  far  exceed  that  of  any  previous  submarine 
rescue  system. 

Pigeon  is  to  be  commissioned  late  in  1970. 

Pigot 

Sir  Robert  Pigot  (1720-1796),  an  English  army  officer  who 
had  served  with  distinction  in  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill, 
commanded  British  troops  in  Rhode  Island  in  1778.  When 
taken  into  Continental  service,  prize  schooner  Pigot  retained 
her  former  name. 

I 

(Brig:  t.  200;  cpl.  45;  a.  8 12-pdrs.) 

Late  in  August  1778  General  John  Sullivan’s  Continental 
troops  evacuated  Rhode  Island,  the  island  (also  called 
Aquidneck)  in  Narragansett  Bay  which  has  given  the  colony 
and  state  its  name.  The  British  promptly  placed  batteries  on 
the  shores  commanding  the  eastern  channel  of  Narragansett 
Bay,  between  Rhode  Island  and  the  mainland,  and  stationed 
200-ton  brig  Pigot  on  guard  in  the  channel.  At  his  own  ex- 
pense and  risk.  Major  Silas  Talbot  fitted  out  small  sloop 
Hawke  at  Providence  with  two  3-pounders  and  manned  her 
with  60  soldiers.  On  the  night  of  28  October  he  drifted  down 
river  from  Mount  Hope  Bay,  steered  by  poles,  and  slipped 
quietly  past  the  British  batteries  undetected.  About  an 
hour  and  a half  past  midnight,  someone  on  Pigot  hailed 
Hawke  and  the  brig’s  marines  fired  upon  the  sloop  from  her 
quarterdeck.  The  Americans,  holding  their  fire  until  Hawke’s 
jibboom  had  pierced  Pigot’s  sails,  opened  with  a volley  of 
musketry.  The  British  defenders  on  deck  immediately  begged 
quarter  and  surrendered.  No  life  was  lost  on  either  side. 

In  the  spring  of  1779,  the  Navy  Board  at  Boston  purchased 
prize  Pigot,  and  she  operated  under  Talbot  as  Argo  guarding 
Narragansett  Bay.  During  Argo’s  cruises  she  alone  kept 
these  important  waters  open  to  vital  American  coastal 
shipping.  Legend  holds  that  she  was  subsequently  burnt. 

Pike 

A spiny-finned  fish  named  for  the  shape  of  its  head.  Smaller 
species  of  this  family  are  commonly  called  pickerel. 

I 

The  first  Pike  (SS-6),  commissioned  28  May  1903,  was 
renamed  A-5  {q.v.),  17  November  1911. 

II 

(SS-173:  dp.  1,310  (surf.),  1,934  (subm.);  1.  301';  b.  24'11"; 

dr.  13'1";  s.  19  k.  (surf.),  8 k.  (subm.);  cpl.  50;  a.  1 3", 

6 21"  tt.;  cl.  Porpoise) 

Pike  (SS-173)  was  laid  down  20  December  1933  by  Ports- 
mouth Navy  Yard,  Portsmouth,  N.H.;  launched  12  Septem- 
ber 1935;  sponsored  by  Miss  Jane  Logan  Snyder;  and  com- 
missioned 2 December  1935,  Lt.  Heber  H.  McLean  in 
command. 

After  shakedown  in  the  Atlantic,  Pike  departed  Newport, 
R.I.,  10  February  1937,  and  proceeded  via  the  Panama  Canal 
to  San  Diego,  Calif.  During  1937  and  1938,  she  participated 
in  maneuvers  near  Hawaii.  Entering  Manila  Bay  1 December 
1939,  she  served  with  Submarine  Squadron  5 out  of  Cavite, 
P.I.  Departing  20  June  1940,  she  cruised  along  the  coast  of 
China  from  Shanghai  to  Tsingtao.  Returning  to  Cavite  24 
August,  she  voyaged  in  the  Philippines. 

In  response  to  the  Japanese  attack  upon  Pearl  Harbor, 
she  put  to  sea  8 December  to  guard  sea  lanes  between  Manila 
and  Hong  Kong.  Sailing  from  Manila,  she  moored  at  Port 
Darwin,  Australia,  24  January  1942.  On  her  third  war  patrol 
5 February  to  28  March,  she  detected  the  enemy  off  the 
Alor  Islands  20  and  24  February,  and  off  Lombok  Strait  on 
the  28th.  On  her  fourth  war  patrol,  she  sailed  from  Fremantle, 
Australia,  19  April,  and  patrolled  north  of  the  Palau  Islands 
and  off  Wake,  before  reaching  Honolulu  25  May.  From  30 
May  to  9 June,  she  patrolled  north  of  Oahu.  Overhauled  at 
Mare  Island,  Calif.,  she  guided  bombers  to  Wake  Island  in 
December,  and  escaped  from  a severe  depth-charging  14 
January  1943  during  an  attempted  attack  off  Japan.  De- 
parting Pearl  Harbor  31  March,  she  fired  torpedoes  at  targets 


off  Truk  12  to  14  April,  and  shelled  Satawan  Island  on  the 
25th. 

Getting  under  way  from  Pearl  Harbor  22  July,  Pike  sank 
2,022-ton  Japanese  cargo  ship  Shoju  Maru  near  Marcus 
Island  5 August.  Sailing  from  Pearl  Harbor  28  September, 
she  arrived  at  New  London,  Conn.,  3 November.  During  the 
remainder  of  World  War  II,  she  trained  submarine  crews  at 
New  London. 

Decommissioned  15  November  1945  at  Boston,  she  became 
a Naval  Reserve  training  ship  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  in  Septem- 
ber 1946.  Upon  completion  of  this  duty,  she  was  struck  from 
the  Naval  Vessel  Register  17  February  1956,  and  sold  for 
scrapping  14  January  1957  to  A.  G.  Schoonmaker  Co.,  Inc., 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Pike  received  four  battle  stars  for  World  War  II  service. 

Pikeville 

A city  in  Kentucky. 

(PC-776:  dp.  320;  1.  173'8";  b.  23';  dr.  10';  s.  22;  k.  cpl.  61; 
a.  2 3",  1 40mm.;  cl.  PC-461) 

Pikeville  (PC-776)  was  laid  down  by  Commercial  Iron 
Works,  Portland,  Oreg.,  10  August  1942;  launched  27  October 
1942;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  A.  B.  White;  and  commissioned  28 
March  1943,  Lt.  G.  A.  Prouse,  USNR,  in  command. 

Following  shakedown  at  San  Diego,  Calif.,  on  1 June  1943 
PC-776  was  assigned  to  the  Pre-Commissioning  Training 
Center,  Treasure  Island,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  Based  at 
Treasure  Island  until  26  September  1945,  she  trained  pre- 
commissioning crews. 

PC-776  departed  San  Francisco  26  September  1945  for 
the  East  Coast  and  proceeded  via  the  Panama  Canal  arriving 
Key  West,  Fla.  15  October.  She  operated  in  Florida  waters 
until  departing  Green  Cove  Springs  for  Charleston,  S.C.  in 
tow  of  ATA-209,  arriving  19  April  1946.  She  decommissioned 
at  Charleston  21  May  1946  and  entered  the  Atlantic  Reserve 
Fleet.  PC-776  was  named  Pikeville  15  February  1956,  and 
was  sold  at  Norfolk  to  Hughes  Bros.,  Inc.,  14  September  1960. 

Pilford 

Pilford  (PF-85),  originally  PG-193,  was  renamed  HMS 
Pitcairn  {q.v.)  prior  to  launching,  15  October  1943. 

Pilgrim 

One  who  journeys  in  foreign  lands,  especially  to  visit  a 
shrine  or  holy  place.  The  English  colonists  who  founded  the 
first  permanent  settlement  in  New  England  at  Plymouth  in 
1620  were  called  pilgrims. 

I 

(ClBt:  t.  126) 

Pilgrim,  a canal  boat,  was  purchased  by  the  Navy  at 
Philadelphia,  18  July  1864,  laden  with  stone,  and  sent  via 
Baltimore  to  the  James  River  to  be  sunk  on  the  bar  at  Trent’s 
Reach,  Va.  to  protect  General  Grants  troop’s  from  Confederate 
attack  by  water. 

II 

(ScTug:  t.  170;  dr.  6';  s.  12  k.) 

Pilgrim,  an  iron  hulled,  screw  tug  built  by  Pusey,  Jones  & 
Co.,  Wilmington,  Del.,  was  launched  1 November  1864;  and, 
after  a successful  trial  run,  was  delivered  to  the  Navy  at  the 
Philadelphia  Navy  Yard  2 March  1865. 

Acquired  by  the  Navy  too  late  for  service  in  the  Civil 
War,  Pilgrim  has  left  little  record  of  her  service  other  than 
logs  covering  slightly  more  than  a year  in  1870  and  1871. 
She  commissioned  at  Key  West,  Fla.,  4 May  1870  and  op- 
erated primarily  in  the  Florida  Keys  until  steaming  to  New 
Orleans  in  the  spring  of  1871.  In  July  she  proceeded  to  Phila- 
delphia where  she  decommissioned  29  July. 

However,  the  tug  may  have  served  at  other  times  in  a 
non-commissioned  status.  Dropped  from  the  Naval  Register 
1 January  1889,  Pilgrim  was  sold  25  March  1891. 
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Ill 

(SP-1204:  t.  98;  1.  120';  b.  23';  dr.  8'6";  s.  6.9  k.;  cpl.  27; 
a.  2 1-pdrs.) 

The  third  Pilgrim,  a motorized  fishing  boat  built  at  Wil- 
mington, Del.  in  1893  for  the  Beaufort  Fish  Scrap  and  Oil 
Co.,  New  Bern,  N.C.,  was  formally  acquired  by  the  Navy 
on  free  lease  30  July  1918,  after  she  had  been  fitted  out  for 
patrol  duty,  and  commissioned  18  July  1917. 

Assigned  to  5th  Naval  District,  Pilgrim  operated  in  Pamlico 
Sound  and  Onslow  Bay  as  far  south  as  the  New  River  until 
she  decommissioned  7 January  1919  and  was  returned  to 
her  owner. 

Pilgrim  II 

A former  name  retained. 

(YFB-30:  dp.  118;  1.  92'5";  b.  18';  dr.  4') 

Pilgrim  II  (YFB-30),  a motor  houseboat,  was  built  for 
William  H.  Elkins  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.  in  1925  by  the  John 
H.  Mathis  Co.,  Camden,  N.J.  and  acquired  by  the  Navy 
from  her  owner  24  March  1942. 

Converted  for  use  as  a river  patrol  boat  by  the  Mathis  Co. 
yard  at  Camden,  Pilgrim  II  was  assigned  to  the  4th  Naval 
District  and  placed  in  service  28  April  1942  at  the  Philadelphia 
Navy  Yard.  Manned  by  a Coast  Guard  crew,  she  served  as 
a Delaware  River  patrol  craft  through  the  end  of  the  war. 

Pilgrim  II  was  struck  from  the  Navy  List  and  returned 
to  her  owner  10  June  1947. 

Pillow,  see  General  Pillow 
Pillsbury 

John  E.  Pillsbury,  born  in  Lowell,  Mass.  15  December  1846, 
was  appointed  Midshipman  in  1862  and  commissioned  an 
Ensign  in  1868.  After  serving  on  various  stations  afloat  and 
ashore,  he  commanded  the  coast  steamer  Blake  from  1884  to 
1891  and  did  excellent  scientific  work,  using  in  some  of  his 
research  instruments  of  his  own  invention.  In  the  Spanish- 
American  War  he  commanded  the  dynamite  cruiser  Vesuvius, 
operating  around  the  island  of  Cuba  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
Morro  Castle.  In  1905  he  served  as  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Fleet  and  in  1908-09,  was  Chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Navigation.  Although  Rear  Admiral  Pillsbury’s  attain- 
ments as  a sailor  and  a fighting  man  were  noteworthy,  he  is 
perhaps  best  known  as  having  been  one  of  the  world’s  fore- 
most geographers  and  as  an  authority  of  the  Gulf  stream. 
Actively  identified  with  the  National  Geographic  Society  for 
many  years,  he  was  president  of  the  society  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  30  December  1919. 

I 

(DD-227:  dp.  1,190;  1.  314'4";  b.  30'8";  dr.  9'3";  s.  35  k.; 
cpl.  116;  a.  4 4",  1 3",  12  21"  tt.;  cl.  Clemson) 

The  first  Pillsbury  (DD-227)  was  laid  down  by  William 
Cramp  and  Sons,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  23  October  1919;  launched 
3 August  1920;  sponsored  by  Miss  Helen  Langdon  Richard- 
son; and  commissioned  15  December  1920,  Lt.  H.  W.  Barnes 
in  command. 

Pillsbury  served  for  many  years  with  the  Asiatic  Fleet.  On 
27  November  1941,  by  order  of  the  Commander  Asiatic 
Fleet,  Admiral  T.  C.  Hart,  Pillsbury  departed  from  Manila 
together  with  other  units  of  the  fleet.  For  some  time  she 
operated  in  the  vicinity  of  Borneo,  and  was  in  that  area 
when  the  Japanese  struck  at  Pearl  Harbor  7 December  1941. 

After  the  war  commenced,  Pillsbury,  together  with  United 
States,  Dutch  and  Australian  naval  vessels,  operated  out  of 
Balikpapan  on  reconnaissance  sorties  and  on  anti-submarine 
patrols.  Later  she  moved  to  Surabaya,  Java,  and  from  there 
made  night  patrols  with  cruisers  Houston  and  Marblehead 
and  destroyers  of  Division  58,  including  the  action  of  Badoeng 
Strait  4 February  1942. 

On  18  February  the  Japanese  began  swarming  ashore  on 
Bali  and  the  Allied  surface  forces  including  Pillsbury  set  out 
to  disrupt  further  landings  from  a Japanese  convoy  reported 
in  the  area. 


While  steaming  through  Badoeng  Strait  on  the  night 
of  19-20  February,  Pillsbury  fired  three  torpedoes  at  a Japa- 
nese ship  without  result.  A searchlight  was  trained  on  Pills- 
bury, and  several  shots  were  fired  at  her.  She  turned  to 
starboard  and  make  smoke  to  escape  the  light.  The  relatively 
small  Allied  forces  at  this  time  were  forced  to  lightning  strikes 
and  rapid  evasive  retirement  in  the  face  of  superior  Japanese 
forces  in  the  dim  hope  of  disrupting  the  enemy  advance. 

At  0210  Pillsbury  sighted  a ship  dead  ahead  and  opened 
up  with  her  main  battery  and  .50  calibre  guns.  The  amidships 
gun  crew  of  the  Japanese  ship  was  put  out  of  action  by  the 
first  burst  of  the  .50  calibre  machine  guns.  The  target  ship 
then  received  a direct  hit  with  a shell  from  either  Pillsbury 
or  from  the  destroyer  in  the  opposite  column.  This  caused 
the  Japanese  destroyer  to  swing  to  starboard.  The  spotter 
then  observed  three  sure  hits  from  Pillsbury.  one  on  the 
bridge,  one  amidships  and  one  on  the  fantail.  As  soon  as  the 
last  shot  hit,  the  Japanese  ship  erupted  in  flames,  and  her 
firing  ceased. 

At  this  time  Pillsbury  and  Parrott  (DD-218)  were  detached 
from  the  striking  force  and  sent  to  Tjilatjap.  After  the  action 
around  Bali  the  ships  had  few  torpedoes  and  were  sadly  in 
need  of  overhaul. 

A few  days  later  gallant  Pillsbury  met  her  end.  There  are 
no  logs  or  battle  reports  giving  the  details  of  the  action  in 
which  Pillsbury,  Asheville  (PG-21)  and  Edsall  (DD-219)  were 
sunk  between  the  1st  and  4th  of  March  1942.  A powerful 
force  of  Japanese  ships  was  operating  to  the  south  of  Java  to 
prevent  the  escape  of  Allied  ships  from  that  area.  The 
Japanese  force  consisted  of  four  battleships,  five  cruisers, 
aircraft  carrier  Soryu  and  the  destroyers  of  Destroyer  Squa- 
dron 4. 

Interrogation  of  officers  of  the  Japanese  Task  Forces  at 
the  time  garnered  the  following  information.  In  a night 
surface  action,  Pillsbury  and  Asheville  were  sunk  by  “team- 
work” firing  of  three  cruisers  of  Cruiser  Division  4 and  two 
destroyers  of  Destroyer  Squadron  4 in  Bali  Strait,  Nether- 
lands East  Indies.  Edsall  was  sunk  by  gunfire  of  four  battle- 
ships of  the  3d  Battleship  Squadron,  two  cruisers  of  Cruiser 
Division  8 and  two  bombers  from  Soryu. 

Ail  three  sinkings  took  place  approximately  200  miles  east 
of  Christmas  Island.  After  sinking  the  three  U.S.  ships,  the 
Japanese  forces  retired  from  the  scene  hastily.  Hence,  no 
survivors  were  picked  up  by  the  Japanese  warships. 

Pillsbury  received  two  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

II 

(DE-133:  dp.  1,200;  1.  306'0";  b.  36'7";  dr.  12'3";  s.  21  k.; 

cpl.  216;  a.  3 3",  8 40mm.,  6 dcp.,  2 dct.,  1 dcp.  (hh.),  cl. 

Edsall) 

The  second  Pillsbury  (DE-133)  was  laid  down  by  the  Con- 
solidated Steel  Corp.,  Orange,  Tex.,  18  July  1942;  launched 
10  January  1943;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Elsie  G.  Richardson; 
and  commissioned  7 June  1943,  Lt.  Comdr.  W.  Parker, 
USNR,  in  command. 

After  shakedown  Pillsbury’s  first  duty  was  as  flagship  for 
Escort  Division  4 escorting  convoys  into  Casablanca  and 
Gibraltar.  Pillsbury  then  reported  to  Task  Group  21.12, 
consisting  of  CVE  Guadalcanal  and  four  DE’s,  on  “hunter- 
killer”  patrol  to  seek  out  and  destroy  enemy  submarines 
operating  along  or  near  convoy  routes  from  the  United  States 
to  Europe. 

On  the  night  of  8 April  1944,  planes  from  Guadalcanal 
(CVE-60)  attacked  a surfaced  German  U-boat.  The  U-boat 
immediately  submerged  for  deep  evasive  tactics.  Pillsbury 
and  Flaherty  (DE-135)  raced  to  the  scene  and  Pillsbury  made 
initial  sound  contact  and  attacked  with  hedge  hogs.  The 
depth  charges  forced  the  U-boat  to  the  surface,  but  the 
German  sailors  were  determined  to  fight  to  a finish  with  the 
torpedoes.  Flaherty  joined  Pillsbury,  and  in  a murderous 
crossfire  made  short  work  of  U-515.  Six  officers,  including 
the  Captain,  and  fifty-seven  of  the  crew  were  captured. 

After  repair  at  Norfolk,  the  hunter-killers  sailed  from  Nor- 
folk in  May  with  a special  mission  to  “bring  one  back  live.” 

On  4 June,  about  100  miles  off  the  Cape  Verdes,  sound  contact 
was  made  on  a U-boat  trying  to  penetrate  the  destroyer 
screen  for  a shot  at  Guadalcanal.  Two  pilots  sighted  the 
submarine  running  under  the  surface,  and  splashed  the  sea 
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with  gunfire  to  point  out  the  contact  to  Pillshury,  Jenks 
(DE-665),  and  Chatelain  (DE-149)  rushing  to  the  attack. 
The  destroyers  fired  their  depth  charges  and  in  13  minutes 
forced  the  submarine  to  the  surface.  In  a withering  fire  of 
small  arms  and  light  gunnery  the  German  gun  crews  were 
swept  from  the  decks.  Pillshury  lowered  a boarding  party 
and,  in  a drama  reminiscent  of  old  Navy  days,  the  boarding 
party  rushed  on  board  and  took  as  prisoners  the  U-boat 
Captain,  five  officers,  and  fifty-three  of  her  crew.  A 2,.500 
mile  haul  to  Bermuda  was  made,  with  U-505  trailing  meekly 
on  the  end  of  a tow  line.  The  captured  submarine  revealed 
some  of  the  German  Navy’s  most  guarded  secrets.  For  this 
demonstration  of  conspicuous  gallantry  and  achievement, 
Pillshury  was  awarded  the  Presidential  Unit  Citation. 

On  24  April  1945  Pillshury,  as  a member  of  Task  Unit 
22.7.1  operating  in  the  North  Atlantic,  depth  charged  and 
sank  U~546. 

After  hostilities  with  Germany  ended,  Pillshury  and  Pope 
(DE-134)  escorted  the  first  surrendered  Nazi  U-boat,  U-858, 
from  mid-Atlantic  to  Cape  May,  N.J.,  after  placing  a prize 
crew  aboard. 

In  1947,  Pillshury  was  placed  out  of  commission,  in  reserve, 
in  the  Florida  Group,  Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet. 

In  June  1954  the  vessel  was  moved  to  the  Philadelphia 
Naval  Shipyard,  fitted  out  with  the  latest  equipment,  re- 
designated a radar  picket  ship,  DER-133,  in  August  1954  and 
recommissioned  15  March  1955.  After  refresher  training  and 
shakedown  Pillshury  sailed  for  Newport,  R.I.  to  assume  her 
duties  as  a radar  guardship  acting  as  an  element  of  the  pro- 
tective radar  screens  around  the  United  States.  During  1958 
Pillshury  made  seven  picket  patrols  on  the  Atlantic  Barrier, 
five  trips  to  Argentia,  Newfoundland,  and  one  trip  to  Summer- 
side,  Prince  Edward  Island.  She  decommissioned  20  June 
I960;  was  struck  from  the  Naval  Vessel  Register  1 July 
1965;  and  was  sold  for  scrapping  to  Boston  Metals  Co., 
Baltimore,  Md.  in  1966. 

Pillshury  received  five  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Pilot 

One  employed  to  steer  a vessel;  a helmsman. 

I 

(Sch.  t.  122;  1.  65'0";  b.  21'6";  dr.  9'0";  s.  8 k.;  cpl.  50;  a. 

2 guns) 

The  first  Pilot,  a Schooner,  was  built  by  the  New  York  Navy 
Yard  and  launched  in  September  1836. 

She  was  built  for  the  South  Sea  Exploring  Expedition 
(later  called  Wilkes  Exploring  Expedition),  but  upon  com- 
pletion was  found  unsuitable  for  this  work. 

During  the  winter  of  1836-1837,  she  cruised  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  to  assist  vessels  in  distress,  Lt.  Henry  W.  Morris  in 
command.  She  was  assigned  to  Baltimore  as  a receiving  ship 
in  October  1837,  and  was  relieved  by  bark  Pioneer  in  1838. 
Pilot  was  sold  at  Baltimore,  Md.  in  1838. 

II 

(AM-104:  dp.  890;  1.  221'2";  b.  32';  dr.  10'9";  s.  18  k.;  cpl. 

105;  a.  1 3",  2 40mm.;  cl.  Auk). 

The  second  Pilot  (AM-104)  was  laid  down  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania Shipyards  Inc.,  Beaumont,  Tex.,  27  October  1941; 
launched  5 July  1942;  sponsored  by  Miss  Jacqueline  Perry; 
and  commissioned  3 February  1943,  Lt.  Comdr.  S.  W.  Wet- 
more,  USNR,  in  command. 

After  sea  trials.  Pilot  sailed  10  February  via  New  Orleans 
and  Key  West  for  Norfolk  arriving  1 March.  After  training 
at  the  Naval  Mine  Warfare  School,  Yorktown,  Va.  and  in 
the  Chesapeake,  Pilot  sailed  1 April  with  Task  Group  68.2, 
made  rendezvous  with  a convoy  and  the  next  day,  set  course 
for  Port  Royal  Bay,  Bermuda,  arriving  on  the  4th.  On  14 
April  Pilot  screened  another  convoy  headed  to  French  Mo- 
rocco, arriving  Casablanca  29  April. 

Pilot  stood  out  again  the  same  day  en  route  to  Admiralty 
Harbor,  Gibraltar  where  she  arrived  the  next  day.  On  3 May 
she  sailed  for  Bermuda  and  on  6 May  made  two  attacks  on 
possible  submarines.  She  arrived  Norfolk  20  May. 

On  12  June  Pilot  stood  out  from  New  York  with  Task 


Force  61  en  route  to  the  Mediterranean.  When  a French 
naval  tanker  of  the  convoy  was  torpedoed  22  June  and  sank 
stern  first.  Pilot  rescued  111  survivors.  The  following  day  she 
transferred  the  passengers  to  Merrimac. 

Pilot  arrived  off  Casablanca  harbor  3 July.  On  the  5th,  she 
got  underway  for  Gibraltar  to  fuel,  and  the  following  day 
departed,  escorting  a convoy  toward  the  United  States,  arriv- 
ing Norfolk  24  July. 

On  5 August,  Pilot  stood  out  enroute  to  the  Mediterranean 
again.  She  arrived  at  Casablanca,  French  Morocco  23  August 
and  Mers-el-Kebir,  Algeria  29  August  where  several  more 
vessels  joined  her  convoy.  She  sailed  again  on  1 September 
for  Salerno,  Italy.  On  8 September  Pilot  was  detached  from 
escort  duty  and  assigned  mine  sweeping  duties  with  7 other 
minesweepers,  sweeping  a channel  off  the  Salerno  beachhead. 

After  the  beachhead  had  been  established.  Pilot  patrolled 
the  area.  On  18  September  her  alert  gunners  shot  down  a 
Messerschmitt  109  plane. 

Pilot  continued  escort  and  training  duties  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean until  she  sailed  up  the  northwest  coast  of  Italy  21 
January  1944,  with  5 other  fleet  type  minesweepers  conduct- 
ing sweep  operations  under  cover  of  darkness.  On  25  January 
when  a mine  sank  FMS-30,  Pilot  picked  up  several  survivors 
and  4 bodies  while  other  ships  also  recovered  members  of 
the  crew.  On  26  January  when  a British  LST,  carrying  the 
83rd  U.S.  Army  Chemical  Battalion,  sank.  Pilot  again  rescued 
survivors. 

On  29  January  Pilot  swept  a new  fire  support  area,  despite 
fire  from  the  beach.  On  3 February,  Pilot  sailed  for  Bizerte, 
Tunisia  escorting  Biscayne.  She  returned  to  Palermo  on  the 
17th  and  sailed  on  for  Naples  the  same  day.  The  next  day 
Pilot  received  orders  to  rendezvous  with  SS  Samuel  Ashe 
and  escort  her  to  Anzio,  Italy  in  company  with  YMS-55. 
Unfortunately  Samuel  Ashe  collided  with  Pilot  and  one  man 
was  killed.  Later,  Pilot  was  towed  into  port  at  Naples  for 
repairs.  She  sailed  7 March  for  Palermo,  Sicily;  and,  on  14 
April,  joined  homebound  convoy  GUS  36  and  arrived  Norfolk 
2 May. 

After  repairs  and  training  at  Little  Creek,  Va.,  until 
September,  Pilot  served  for  the  remainder  of  the  year  as  a 
mine  sweeping  school  ship. 

Pilot  set  course  for  the  Panama  Canal  20  June  1945,  and 
proceeded  via  San  Pedro,  Calif,  to  Pearl  Harbor.  On  3 Sep- 
tember Pilot  got  underway  via  Eniwetok,  Saipan,  and  Oki- 
nawa, to  Sasebo,  Kyushu,  Japan  arriving  on  the  17th.  On 
26  October  she  set  out  en  route  to  Kokuzan  To,  Japan  es- 
corting PGM-26.  On  the  next  day  she  was  detached  from 
escort  duties  to  sweep  an  area  at  Me  Shima  until  arriv- 
ing at  Kiirun,  Formosa  25  November.  She  set  out  again  on 
the  27th  for  Takao,  Formosa  to  sweep  more  mines.  On  21 
December  Pilot  sailed  for  Shanghai,  China. 

In  January  1946  Pilot  returned  to  the  United  States  and 
was  placed  out  of  commission  in  reserve  15  January  1947. 
On  5 March  1952  she  recommissioned  for  service  on  the  west 
coast.  She  decommissioned  and  reentered  the  Reserve  Fleet 
in  October  1954.  She  was  redesignated  MSF-104  on  7 Feb- 
ruary 1955. 

Pilot  received  three  battle  stars  for  World  War  II  service. 


Pilotfish 

A carangoid  fish,  often  seen  in  warm  latitudes  in  company 
with  sharks. 

(SS-386:  dp.  1,525  (surf.),  2,391  (subm.);  1.  311'8";  b.  27'3"; 

dr.  15'3";  s.  20  k.  (surf.),  9 k.  (subm.);  cpl.  66;  a.  1 5",  1 
40mm.,  10  21"  tt.;  cl.  Balao). 

Pilotfish  (SS-386)  was  laid  down  by  the  U.S.  Navy  Yard, 
Portsmouth,  N.H.  15  May  1943;  launched  30  August  1943; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  Martha  Szolmeczka  Scheutz;  and  com- 
missioned 16  December  1943,  Lt.  Comdr.  Robert  H.  Close 
in  command. 

After  underway  trials,  training,  and  shakedown  in  the 
Portsmouth  area,  Pilotfish  departed  New  London  29  March 
1944  for  the  Pacific  via  the  Panama  Canal.  She  reported  to 
Commander  in  Chief,  U.S.  Pacific  Fleet  10  April  and  joined 
Submarine  Division  202,  Submarine  Squadron  20. 

On  16  May,  Pilotfish  departed  on  her  first  patrol  in  company 
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with  Pintado  and  Shark.  This  patrol  was  begun  in  the  area 
west  of  the  Marianas  Islands.  After  a week  the  group  sailed 
to  an  area  south  of  Formosa  and  patrolled  across  a probable 
route  of  reinforcement  or  retirement  of  the  Japanese  forced 
engaged  in  the  Battle  of  the  Philippines  Sea.  This  proves 
fruitless  and  Pilotfish  set  course  for  Majuro  Atoll,  Marshall 
Islands,  ariving  4 July. 

Pilotfish  departed  on  her  second  war  patrol  in  the  Bonin 
Islands  area  27  July.  She  performed  lifeguard  duty  in  addition 
to  offensive  patrol.  She  returned  via  Midway  to  Pearl  Harbor, 
14  September. 

Pi  otfish  departed  14  October  via  Midway  Island  on  her 
third  war  patrol,  again  in  the  Bonins  area.  On  31  October 
she  torpedoed  and  damaged  a 4,000-ton  cargo  ship.  On  2 
November  Pilotjish  proceeded  to  the  Nansei  Shoto  area  for 
the  balance  of  the  patrol.  After  57  days  of  patrol,  she  returned 
to  Midway  Island,  arriving  10  December. 

On  20  January  1945  Pilotfish  departed  on  her  fourth  war 
patrol,  in  company  with  Finback  and  Rasher.  The  group 
proceeded  via  Saipan  to  the  East  China  Sea  area,  where  a 
long  patrol  brought  no  contacts  but  a hospital  ship  and  small 
craft.  Pilotfish  returned  to  Pearl  Harbor,  25  March. 

On  21  May  Pilotfish  departed  for  her  fifth  patrol.  She 
spent  fifteen  days  on  lifeguard  duty  off  Marcus  Island,  then 
proceeded  to  Tanapag  Harbor,  Saipan.  On  20  June  Pilotfish 
left  for  the  second  half  of  her  lifeguard  patrol  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Japanese  Home  Islands.  Pilotfish  arrived  Apra  Harbor, 
Guam,  14  July. 

On  9 August  Pilotfish  departed  on  her  sixth  patrol,  again 
to  lifeguard  duty.  Only  two  days  had  been  spent  in  the  patrol 
area,  southeast  of  Japan,  when  on  15  August  the  “Cease 
Firing”  order  arrived.  Pilotfish  remained  on  station  off  Kii 
Suido  for  continued  lifeguard  duty,  and  neutrality  patrol.  On 
31  August  Pilotfish  rendezvoused  with  other  ships  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Tokyo  Kaiwan  in  order  to  participate  in  the  initial 
occupation  of  Japan  and  the  formal  surrender  ceremonies. 
The  afternoon  of  31  August  all  submarines  of  the  formation 
moored  alongside  Proteus  in  Yokosuka  Naval  Basin. 

On  3 September,  Pilotfish  got  underway  for  Pearl  Harbor 
and  San  Francisco. 

By  directive  dated  1 July  1946  Pilotfish  was  to  be  disposed 
of  by  use  as  a target  for  an  atomic  bomb  test.  She  decom- 
missioned 29  August  1946  and  was  struck  from  the  Naval 
Vessel  Register  25  February  1947.  She  was  sunk  as  a target 
16  October  1948. 

Pilotfish  received  five  battle  stars  for  World  War  II  service. 

Pima  County 

A county  in  south  central  Arizona. 

(LST-1081:  dp.  4,080  (f.);  1.  328';  b.  50';  dr.  14'1'';  s.  11.6  k.; 

cpl.  119;  trp.  147;  a.  8 40mm.,  12  20mm.;  cl.  LST-511) 

Pima  County  (LT-1081),  a landing  ship  tank,  was  laid 
down  13  November  1944  by  American  Bridge  Co.,  Ambridge, 
Pa.  as  LST-1081 ; launched  5 January  1945;  and  commissioned 
30  January  1945. 

The  day  after  commissioning  she  departed  for  New  Orleans, 
La.,  arriving  29  January.  After  shakedown  in  St.  Andrews 
Bay  beginning  7 February,  she  took  on  cargo  at  New  Orleans 
for  transit  to  Pearl  Harbor.  She  arrived  the  Panama  Canal 
Zone  12  March,  reported  for  duty  to  Commander  in  Chief, 
Pacific  the  next  day,  and  arrived  Pearl  Harbor  4 April. 

During  final  American  assaults  on  the  outlying  Japane.se 
islands,  ships  such  as  LST-1081  contributed  support  through 
vital  logistics  operations.  After  departing  Pearl  Harbor  19 
April,  LST-1081  shuttled  troops  and  materiel  between 
Kwajalein  (8  May);  Roi  Namur,  the  Marshalls  (20  May); 
Guam  (27  May-10  June) ; Ulithi  (12-28  June) ; Okinawa  (4-15 
July);  and  Tinian/Saipan  (29  July-12  August). 

After  a brief  call  at  Pearl  Harbor  27-31  August,  LST-1081 
returned  to  Saipan  18  September,  thence  proceeded  to  Manila, 
the  Philippines  19-25  October,  to  Guadalcanal  in  November, 
back  to  Saipan  in  December,  to  Pearl  Harbor  5 January  1946, 
and  finally  back  to  the  west  coast. 

After  preinactivation  overhaul  at  San  Francisco  commenc- 
ing 16  January  1946,  LST-1081  reported  to  Commander, 
19th  Fleet  1 February.  She  decommissioned  30  July  and  was 


placed  in  reserve  with  the  Columbia  River  Group,  Pacific 
Reserve  Fleet. 

Trouble  flared  in  Korea  four  years  later.  The  North  Korean 
army  burst  into  South  Korea  25  June  1950  and  apparently 
was  carrying  everything  before  it.  To  give  added  authority  to 
the  free  world’s  stance,  many  Reserve  Fleet  units  were  called 
back  to  service.  LST-1081  was  ordered  reactivated  7 August 
1950  and,  after  overhaul,  recommissioned  2 February  1951. 

After  Pacific  coast  shakedown  her  home  yard  was  shifted 
from  Puget  Sound  to  Norfolk,  Va.  and  she  departed  San 
Diego  13  June,  cruised  via  the  Panama  Canal,  Puerto  Rico, 
and  Morehead  City,  N.C.,  arriving  Norfolk  12  July.  She 
then  commenced  Atlantic  training  operations  out  of  the 
Amphibious  Base,  Little  Creek,  Va. 

Remaining  active  out  of  Little  Creek,  LST-1081  com- 
menced her  first  Mediterranean  deployment  13  April  1955, 
returning  to  Little  Creek  4 October.  She  was  named  Pima 
County  effective  1 July  1955. 

Placed  in  reserve,  in  commission  at  Little  Creek  7 August 
1956,  Pima  County  shifted  to  Green  Cove  Springs,  Fla.  and 
decommissioned  there  12  December  1956.  She  was  sold  in 
June  1960. 

Pinafore 

A Gilbert  and  Sullivan  operetta,  “H.  M.  S.  Pinafore.” 
(SP-450;  dp.  14.5;  1.  45';  b.  12'3'';  s.  9 k.) 

Pinafore  was  built  in  1902  by  the  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard, 
Calif,  as  a ferry  launch. 

Pinafore  was  used  by  the  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard  as  a 
construction  and  repair  launch  until  she  was  struck  from  the 
Navy  List  1 July  1920. 

Pinckney 

Charles  C.  Pinckney,  born  at  Charleston,  S.C.,  in  1746, 
served  in  the  South  Carolina  colonial  and  state  legislatures 
and  as  a delegate  to  the  Federal  Convention,  1787,  and  was 
appointed  Minister  to  France  in  July  1796.  Refused  official 
recognition  by  the  Directory  that  year,  he  was  appointed, 
with  Elbridge  Gerry  and  John  Marshall,  to  serve  on  a special 
mission  to  France  in  1797  which  gave  rise  to  the  “XYZ 
Affair”.  From  1798  to  1800  he  commanded  U.S.  Military 
Forces  south  of  Maryland  and  including  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee.  He  died  at  Charleston  in  1825. 

(Brigatine:  t.  195;  a.  18  guns) 

The  Brigatine  Pinckney  was  purchased  at  Charleston,  S.C., 
in  1798  for  use  in  the  Revenue  Cutter  Service.  Transferred, 
however,  to  the  Navy,  she  served  in  the  West  Indies  Squadron 
under  Captain  Thomas  Tingey.  Commanded  until  31  October 
1798  by  Capt.  George  Cross,  then  by  Capt.  Samuel  Haywood, 
she  remained  with  the  West  Indies  Squadron  through  1799. 
The  following  year  she  was  sold. 

Pine 

Any  tree  of  the  genus  Pinus. 

(WAGL-162:  dp.  210;  1.  99'  8'';  b.  23';  dr.  4'  6'';  s.  8 k.; 
cpl.  12) 

Pine,  built  in  1926,  as  a tender  for  the  Lighthouse  Service 
by  Defoe  Boat  Works,  Bay  City,  Mich.,  commissioned  16 
July  1926.  Upon  completion  she  assumed  tender  duties  out 
of  her  permanent  station  at  New  London,  Conn.,  where  she 
commenced  a twenty-one  year  career  of  service  to  naviga- 
tional aids. 

Tender  Pine  transferred  to  the  Coast  Guard  in  1939  when 
the  Lighthouse  Service  became  part  of  that  service.  She 
remained  active  as  a Coast  Guard  buoy  tender  until  1 Novem- 
ber 1941,  when  Executive  Order  8929  transferred  the  Coast 
Guard  to  the  Navy.  Pine  served  as  a buoy  tender  on  naval 
service  until  1 January  1946,  when  she  returned  to  the 
Treasury  Department.  She  had  been  permanently  assigned  to 
St.  Petersburg,  Fla.  and  to  Erie  Pa.,  as  well  as  to  New  Lon- 
don. She  ended  her  general  navigational  aid  duties  at  Portland, 
Me.,  where  she  decommissioned  25  August  1947.  She  was 
sold  15  July  1948. 
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Pine  Island 

The  name  of  an  island  and  a sound  on  the  Gulf  coast  of 
southern  Florida  off  Lee  County. 

(AV-12:  dp.  15,100  (f.);  1.  540'5";  b.  69'3";  dr.  22'3";  s.  19 

k.;  cpl.  1,247;  a.  4 5",  20  40mm.,  20  20mm.;  cl.  Currituck) 

Pine  Island  (AV-12)  was  laid  down  16  November  1942  by 
Todd  Shipyards  Corp.,  San  Pedro,  Calif.;  launched  26 
February  1944;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Knefler  McGinnis;  and 
commissioned  26  April  1945,  Comdr.  Henry  Titus  Hodgskin 
in  command. 

Departing  California  16  June  1945,  Pine  Island  (AV-12) 
steamed  to  Okinawa.  There  she  tended  seaplanes  engaged  in 
air-sea  rescue  operations  during  the  final  phazes  of  World 
War  II.  At  the  end  of  the  war,  she  entered  Tokyo  Bay  and 
contributed  seaplane  flight  operations  to  the  occupation 
of  Japan  in  1945.  Following  occupation  duty  in  Japan,  she 
conducted  seaplane  flight  operations  in  the  Whangpoo  River 
near  Shanghai,  China.  She  left  the  Pacific  in  1946,  and 
steamed  via  the  Suez  Canal  to  Norfolk,  Va. 

Departing  Norfolk  in  December,  she  arrived  in  the  Ant- 
arctic area  in  January  1947.  She  contributed  to  the  aerial 
exploration  of  Antarctica  in  Operation  Highjump,  and  saved 
several  downed  aviators  from  the  hostile  climate.  Departing 
the  Antarctic  in  March,  she  travelled  from  Rio  de  Janeiro 
via  the  Panama  Canal  to  San  Diego,  arriving  in  April. 

Leaving  California  for  the  Far  East  in  August  1947,  she 
spent  the  winter  at  Tsingtao,  China,  and  the  summer  of 
1948  in  the  Northern  Pacific.  Awaiting  a major  overhaul  in 
1949,  she  decommissioned  1 May  1950. 

Rticommissioned  7 October  1950  at  Alameda,  Calif.,  in 
response  to  the  Korean  War,  she  departed  for  the  Western 
Pacific  in  December.  She  tended  seaplanes  that  flew  missions 
over  enemy-held  territory  in  Korea,  before  returning  to  San 
Diego  in  September  1951.  She  was  away  from  California 
on  WestPac  deployments  January  to  September  1952, 
February  to  September  1953,  January  to  August  1954,  and 
February  to  August  1955.  Deployed  to  WestPac  in  June 
1956,  she  visited  Brunei,  Borneo,  in  August,  before  returning 
to  San  Diego  in  December.  From  April  to  December  1957 
she  operated  in  WestPac. 


Sailing  for  WestPac  in  May  1958,  she  visited  Bangkok, 
Thailand,  and  was  at  Kaohsiung,  Taiwan,  during  Communist 
bombardment  of  Quemoy  and  Matsu.  She  returned  to  San 
Diego  in  December,  and  departed  for  WestPac  in  June  1959. 
During  1960  and  1961  she  continued  her  Pacific  duties. 

Deployed  to  WestPac  from  January  to  June  1962,  she 
embarked  news  media  personnel  from  several  countries  in 
March  in  connection  with  the  SEATO  exercise  “Tulungan.” 
Steaming  for  WestPac  in  March  1963,  she  operated  out  of 
Okinawa,  received  visitors  at  Chinhae,  Korea,  in  June,  and 
delivered  fresh  water  to  Hong  Kong  in  August,  before  return- 
ing to  San  Diego  in  September.  In  January  1964  she  departed 
San  Diego  for  the  Galapagos  Islands,  where  she  provided 
assistance  to  scientists,  before  returning  to  San  Diego  in 
February. 

Deployed  to  WestPac  in  June  1964,  she  served  at  Da 
Nang,  South  Vietnam,  in  August.  In  September  1965,  she 
returned  to  WestPac,  conducted  seaplane  operations  in  Cam 
Ranh  Bay,  South  Vietnam,  and  participated  in  the  1966 
Coral  Sea  anniversary  festivities  in  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  before  returning  to  San  Diego  in  June. 

Decommissioned  16  June  1967,  Pine  Island  entered  the 
Maritime  Administration’s  National  Defense  Reserve  Fleet, 
where  she  remains  into  1970. 

Pine  Island  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II 
service,  and  service  medals  for  Korea  and  Vietnam. 

Pink 

A genus  of  annual  or  perennial  herbs  often  cultivated  for 
their  showy  flowers. 

(ScTug:  t.  184;  1.  110'4";  b.  24'6";  dph.  7';  cpl.  24,  a,  1 30-pdr. 

P.r.,  2 heavy  12-pdr.  sb.) 

Pink,  a wooden  screw  tug  built  in  1863  as  Zouave  at  New- 
burgh, N.Y.,  was  purchased  by  the  Navy  14  December  1863 
from  New  York  and  Glen  Cove  Steam  Navigation  Co.;  and 
commissioned  6 February  1864,  Acting  Master  John  B.  Dicks 
in  command. 

The  new  tug  sailed  for  the  gulf  early  in  April  1864  but  was 
detained  in  the  North  Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron  during 
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the  spring  and  early  summer  for  repairs  at  Norfolk  and 
service  as  a small  transport  on  the  James.  She  resumed  her 
voyage  south  with  sister  tugs  Trilonia,  Athenia,  and  Rose  26 
July  and  joined  the  West  Gulf  Blockading  Squadron  in 
Mississippi  Sound  on  5 August,  the  day  of  Admiral  Farragut’s 
great  victory  in  Mobile  Bay.  She  supported  Union  operations, 
primarily  in  Mobile  Bay,  until  after  the  end  of  the  Civil 
War.  While  steaming  from  New  Orleans  toward  Mobile,  Pink 
ran  aground  on  Dauphin  Island  before  dawn  22  September 
1865  and  bilged  beyond  salvage. 


Pinkney 

Ninian  Pinkney,  Force  Surgeon,  commanded  Red  Rover,  a 
vessel  captured  from  Confederate  forces  during  the  Civil 
War  and  converted  to  become  the  US  Navy’s  first  hospital 
ship. 

(APH-2:  dp.  11,500  (f.);  1.  450';  b.  62';  dr.  23'6";  s.  18  k.; 
cpl.  460;  trp.  1,166;  a.  1 5",  12  40  mm.;  cl.  Tryon; 

T.  Z-C2-S1-A1) 

Pinkney  (APH-2)  was  laid  down  as  Alcoa  Corsair  (MC 
hull  176),  3 June  1941,  by  the  Moore  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Oak- 
land, Calif.;  launched  4 December  1941;  sponsored  by  Miss 
Ruth  Grove;  designated  for  Navy  use  and  assigned  the 
name  Mercy.  After  the  bombing  of  Pearl  Harbor,  she  was 
renamed  Pinkney,  13  August  1942;  acquired,  by  the  Navy, 
27  November  1942;  and  commissioned  the  same  day,  Comdr. 
A.  L.  Hutson  in  command. 

Following  extensive  fitting  out  and  shakedown,  Pinkney 
departed  San  Diego  for  Pearl  Harbor  and  the  South  Pacific, 
27  January  1943.  In  mid-February,  she  arrived  at  Espiritu 
Santo,  whence  she  sailed  to  Purvis  Bay  to  deliver  reinforce- 
ments and  replacements  to  the  veteran  units  of  the  fight  for 
Tulagi  and  Gavutu.  Throughout  the  remaining  battles  for 
the  Solomons,  among  them  Munda,  Vella  Lavella,  Short- 
lands,  Bougainville,  and  the  numerous  engagements  in  the 
“Slot”,  she  brought  men,  food  and  ammunition  forward 
and  evacuated  casualties  from  field  hospitals  to  better  facili- 
ties on  New  Caledonia  and  in  New  Zealand.  She  also  trans- 
ported American  and  New  Zealand  nurses  to  and  between 
various  southwest  Pacific  hospitals. 

By  August,  1944,  island  hopping  had  carried  the  Allies  to 
and  past  the  Marshalls  and  Marianas.  On  8 September, 
Pinkney  departed  Guadalcanal  for  the  Palaus,  the  next 
group  enroute  to  the  Philippines.  On  the  15th,  she  delivered 
her  passengers,  men  of  the  1st  Marine  Regiment,  to  LVTs, 
which  took  them  on  to  the  beaches  at  Peleliu.  She  then  took 
up  position  6,000  yards  off  the  assault  area  to  expedite  off- 
loading of  equipment  and  embarkation  of  casualities.  On  the 
20th  she  sailed  for  Manus,  whence  she  returned  to  the  Palaus, 
again  and  again,  to  evacuate  the  wounded. 

In  early  October,  she  returned  briefly  to  the  Solomons, 
then  sailed  for  Hollandia,  then  the  Philippines.  Into  Novem- 
ber, she  evacuated  Leyte  casualties  to  Hollandia,  Manus,  and 
New  Caledonia.  In  December,  she  prepared  for  the  Luzon 
invasion.  On  9 January  1945,  she  landed  Army  troops  on  the 
Lingayen  beaches,  and,  once  again,  assumed  responsibilities 
for  the  care  and  evacuation  of  casualties,  this  time  to  Leyte. 

In  late  February,  while  en  route  to  the  Solomons,  she  was 
diverted  to  Guam,  thence  to  Iwo  Jima.  On  the  28th,  she 
returned  to  Guam,  disembarked  her  patients  and  began 
preparations  for  her  last  campaign,  Okinawa. 

On  1 and  2 April,  Pinkney  participated  in  the  feints  against 
southern  Okinawa,  then  shifted  to  the  Hagushi  assault  area 
where  she  landed  Marine  combatant  and  hospital  units  on 
the  10th.  Casualties,  from  ships  and  from  ashore,  were  soon 
filling  her  hospital  wards.  Caring  for  patients  and  expediting 
transferral  of  others  to  the  hospital  ship  Samaritan  (AH-10), 
she  dodged  enemy  shells  and  kamikazes  until  the  28th. 

On  that  day,  at  1730,  a low  flying  kamikaze  was  spotted 
closing  the  ship.  Seconds  later  Pinkney  was  rocked  by  an 
explosion  and  the  after-end  of  the  superstructure  was  walled 
by  a sheet  of  flame.  Ammunition  began  to  explode.  Water 
lines,  electrical  conduits,  and  steam  pipes  ruptured.  The  crew 
immediately  formed  rescue  and  damage  control  parties.  Live 
ammunition  was  thrown  overboard.  All  but  16  patients, 
killed  in  the  initial  explosion,  were  transferred  to  safety. 


Rescue  tugs  and  landing  craft  moved  in  to  assist  in  fire  fight- 
ing, but  the  flames  continued  for  another  three  hours,  by 
which  time  Pinkney  had  lost  18  of  her  crew  and  had  taken 
on  a heavy  list  to  port.  A jagged  hole,  30  feet  in  diameter, 
extended  from  the  bridge  deck  to  the  bulkhead  deck.  All 
wards  in  the  amidship  hospital  area  were  burned  out. 

Temporary  repairs  took  8 days.  On  9 May,  Pinkney  got 
underway  for  Saipan  enroute  to  the  United  States.  She  ar- 
rived at  San  Francisco,  8 June,  underwent  repairs,  and  on 
21  October,  sailed  for  the  Far  East  again,  this  time  to  carry 
replacements  and  occupation  troops  to  Tokyo  and  Sasebo 
and  return  with  veterans.  By  February,  1946,  she  had  com- 
pleted another  west  coast-Far  East  run.  Inactivation  followed 
and  on  9 September  she  was  returned  to  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission and  simultaneously  transferred  to  the  Army  Trans- 
portation Service. 

Converted  to  an  AP,  by  the  Puget  Sound  Shipbuilding  and 
Dry  Dock  Co.,  and  renamed  Private  Elden  H.  Johnson,  31 
October  1947,  she  remained  with  ATS  until  returned  to  the 
Maritime  Commission,  thence  to  the  Navy,  1 March  1950. 
Designated  AP-184,  she  joined  the  newly  formed  MSTS  and 
was  assigned  a civil  service  crew.  As  an  MSTS  vessel,  she 
plied  the  same  waters,  Atlantic-Mediterranean-Adriatic,  as 
she  had  under  ATS  until  mid-1951,  when  runs  to  Caribbean 
ports  were  added  to  her  schedule. 

Private  Elden  H.  Johnson  continued  to  serve  the  Navy 
until  1957.  On  27  December,  she  was  transferred  to  the 
Maritime  Administration’s  National  Defense  Reserve  Fleet 
and  her  name  was  struck  from  the  Navy  List.  Into  1970,  she 
remains  with  the  NDRF,  berthed  with  the  Hudson  River 
group. 

Pinkney  (APH-2)  earned  four  battle  stars  during  World 
War  II. 

Pinna 

Pinna  (SS-178)  was  renamed  Permit  (q.v.)  17  August  1935. 


The  highest  point. 


Pinnacle 

I 


(AM-274:  dp.  945  (f.);  1.  184'6'';  b.  33';  dr.  9'9“;  s.  15  k.; 
cpl.  104;  a.  1 3”,  4 40mm.;  cl.  Admirable) 

The  first  Pinnacle  (AM-274)  was  laid  down  by  the  Gulf 
Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Chickasaw,  Ala.,  1 February  1943; 
launched  11  September  1943;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Francis  W. 
Osborn;  and  commissioned  24  May  1944;  Lt.  Joseph  B. 
Williams  in  command. 

Following  shakedown.  Pinnacle  joined  MinRon  11  and 
sailed,  24  July,  for  the  Mediterranean.  She  arrived  at  Mers-el- 
Kebir  10  August,  crossed  to  southern  France  10  days  later 
and  on  the  27th  began  her  first  minesweeping  operation  off 
St.  Tropez.  Shifting  east  with  units  of  MinDiv  32  in  Septem- 
ber, she  cleared  a fire  support  channel  from  Cape  Martin, 
France,  to  Bordinghera,  Italy.  There  into  late  October,  she 
suffered  no  damage  from  German  shore  batteries  and  on 
the  23rd  sailed  back  to  Toulon,  thence  to  Bizerte,  whence 
she  steamed  to  Cagliari,  Sardinia.  Between  25  November 
and  10  January  1945,  she  swept  in  the  Gulf  of  Cagliari  with 
only  one  interruption,  an  escort  run  to  Palermo  in  December. 

From  Sardinia,  Pinnacle  returned  to  Palermo,  whence,  with 
Catoctin  (AGC-5)  she  steamed  to  Istanbul.  Arriving  25 
January,  she  entered  the  Black  Sea  the  next  day,  sweeping 
in  shallow  waters  ahead  of  the  AGC.  Continuing  on  to  Seva- 
stopol and  Yalta,  she  supplied  guards  for  the  Yalta  Con- 
ference, and  on  13  February  got  underway  for  Sicily  for 
repairs.  She  resumed  sweeping  off  Sardinia  in  early  March, 
interrupted  operations  toward  the  end  of  the  month  for  a 
run  to  Malta,  and  on  the  31st  departed  Sardinia  for  Palermo, 
Oran,  and  the  United  States. 

Arriving  at  Norfolk  5 May,  she  sailed  for  the  west  coast  5 
July,  mooring  at  San  Pedro  on  the  26th.  In  mid-August  she 
moved  on  to  Pearl  Harbor,  thence  to  the  Marianas,  Okinawa, 
and  Japan  for  minesweeping  operation  “Skagway”. 

Engaged  in  clearing  the  shipping  lanes  of  the  East  China 
Sea-Ryukyu  area,  27  October-9  November,  Pinnacle  shifted 
to  Formosa  and  the  Pescadores  at  mid-month  and  continued 
to  operate  there  until  22  December  when  she  put  into  Shang- 
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hai.  Departing  Shanghai  21  January  1946,  she  steamed  back 
to  Japan,  thence  to  the  Marianas,  and  on  18  March,  arrived 
at  San  Pedro. 

In  July  Pinnacle  headed  west  again.  Arriving  at  Subic 
Bay,  P.I.,  14  September,  she  decommissioned  9 October  1946 
and  remained  in  reserve  there  until  15  June  1948  when  she 
was  transferred,  on  a permanent  basis,  to  the  Nationalist 
Chinese  Navy.  Struck  from  the  U.S.  Navy  List  13  July  1948, 
Pinnacle,  renamed  Yung-Hsiu  (MSF-48),  patrols  the  coast 
and  off-shore  islands  of  Taiwan  into  1970. 

Pinnacle  (AM-274)  earned  2 battle  stars  during  World 
War  II. 

II 

(MSO-462;  dp.  755;  1.  172';  b.  35';  dr.  10';  s.  14  k.;  cpl.  62; 
a.  1 40mm.;  cl.  Aggressive) 

The  second  Pinnacle  was  laid  down  as  AM-462  by  Higgins, 
Inc.,  New  Orleans,  La.,  24  August  1953;  launched  3 January 
1955;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Harry  Saunders;  reclassified  MSO- 
462,  7 February  1955;  and  commissioned  21  October  1955, 
Lt.  Orval  K.  Hallam  in  command. 

Pinnacle,  a wooden  hull  minesweeper  (ocean)  assigned  to 
MinDiv  84,  completed  shakedown  in  Chesapeake  Bay  and 
post-shakedown  overhaul  at  Charleston  and  in  June,  1956, 
began  preparations  for  her  first  deployment  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Sailing  east  4 September,  she  visited  the  U.K.  and 
the  Netherlands,  took  part  in  NA'TO  maneuvers  in  the  North 
Sea,  then  operated  with  the  6th  Fleet  in  the  Mediterranean 
from  20  October  to  21  January  19.57.  On  6 February  she 
returned  to  Charleston,  then,  through  September,  furnished 
services  for  the  Office  of  Naval  Research.  Overhaul  and  local 
operations  followed  and  in  May,  1958,  Pinnacle  again  sailed 
for  the  Mediterranean. 

As  tension  in  the  Middle  East  rose  to  a new  height.  Pin- 
nacle steamed  directly  to  the  eastern  Mediterranean  and  for 
most  of  that  deployment  cruised  off  the  Levantine  states. 
Between  1 August  and  2 October  she  spent  six  weeks  off 
Beirut  as  the  6th  Fleet  answered  Lebanese  President 
Chamoun’s  request  for  aid.  Enroute  home  a series  of  engi- 
neering casualties  resulted  in  the  loss  of  the  use  of  her  main 
engines.  Taken  in  tow  by  Nimble  (MSO-459),  she  arrived  at 
Charleston  3 November. 

Overhaul,  local  operations  and  Caribbean  amphibious 
exercises  took  up  1959;  and,  in  January  1960,  Pinnacle 
deployed  to  the  Mediterranean  for  another  tour  with  the 
6th  Fleet.  Returning  in  June,  she  resumed  a series  of  local 
operations.  Mine  Warfare  schoolship  duties,  and  amphibious 
exercises  in  the  Caribbean.  In  late  January  1962,  she  steamed 
to  Cape  Canaveral,  Fla.,  to  act  as  a back  up  ship  during  the 
Mercury  6 space  shot.  In  April  she  reported  for  duty  with 
the  Mine  Defense  Laboratory,  Panama  City,  and,  after 
upkeep  at  the  end  of  the  summer,  sailed  north  to  participate 
in  joint  U.S.-Canadian  exercises  in  the  North  Atlantic. 

In  May  1963,  Pinnacle  again  deployed  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  since  that  time,  into  1970,  has  regularly  rotated 
between  duty  with  the  6th  Eleet,  local  operations  and  training 
exercises  off  the  east  coast,  and  extended  deployment  with 
amphibious  forces  in  the  Caribbean. 


Pinnebog 

A river  in  the  state  of  Michigan. 

(AOG-58:  dp.  4,335;  1.  310'9";  b.  48'6";  dr.  15'8";  s.  14  k.; 
cpl.  124;  a.  4 3";  cl.  Patapsco). 

Pinnebog  (AOG-58)  was  laid  down  by  Cargill,  Inc.,  Savage, 
Minn.  27  December  1944;  launched  12  May  1945;  sponsored 
by  Mrs.  Stanley  T.  Donner;  and  commissioned  20  October 
1945. 

After  serving  with  the  Navy  for  3}^  years  as  a gasoline 
tanker,  Pinnebog  was  placed  out  of  commission  in  reserve  2 
May  1949  in  the  Texas  Group,  Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet. 
Reactivated,  she  was  assigned  to  MSTS  in  March  1952  and 
operated  under  contract  with  a civilian  crew  until  July  1954, 
when  she  was  again  placed  in  reserve,  berthed  in  Florida. 
She  was  transferred  to  the  Maritime  Administration  20  April 
1956  and  to  MSTS  23  April  1956.  She  was  then  operated  by 
an  MSTS  civil  service  crew  until  September  1957,  when  she 


was  loaned  to  the  Air  Force.  She  remains  on  loan  to  the  Air 
Force  into  1970. 

Pinola 


An  Indian  term  meaning  cotton  and  a Spanish  word  for 
parched  corn. 


I 


(ScGbt:  t.  507;  1.  1.58';  b.  28';  dph.  12';  dr.  10'6";  s.  8 k.; 

cpl.  75;  a.  1 11"  D.sb.,  1 20-pd.  P.r.,  2 24-pdrs.  how.) 

The  first  Pinola  (also  called  Panola)  was  one  of  the  so-called 
90-day  gunboats  built  during  the  Civil  War.  She  was  built  in 
1861-62  by  J.  J.  Abrahams  and  Charles  Reeder  of  Baltimore; 
and  commissioned  29  January  1862,  Lt.  Pierce  Crosby  in 
command. 

She  departed  for  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  early  in  February, 
and  on  6 March  1862  she  made  her  first  capture,  schooner 
Cora  with  208  bales  of  cotton. 

The  Pinola  operated  with  the  West  Gulf  Blockading 
Squadron  during  the  opening  of  the  Mississippi  River.  On 
20  April  1862,  with  Itasca,  she  broke  the  chain  across  the 
Mississippi  which  protected  New  Orleans  from  naval  attack. 
During  the  fierce  engagement  with  Forts  Jackson  and  St. 
Philip  24  April  1862,  she  was  struck  12  times,  one  of  the 
shots  passing  entirely  through  her  hull.  On  the  following  day 
she  assisted  in  silencing  the  batteries  at  Chalmette,  La.,  and 
on  28  June  passed  Vicksburg  with  Farragut’s  ships. 

After  the  opening  of  the  Mississippi  she  was  actively  en- 
gaged in  the  blockade  off  Mobile  and  other  ports  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico. 

On  2 February  1865,  she  captured  schooner  Ben  Willis 
with  a cargo  of  167  bales  of  cotton,  and  on  the  18th  she  took 
and  destroyed  the  armed  schooner  Anna  Dale  as  she  lay  tied 
to  a wharf  at  Pass  Cavallo. 

Decommissioned  at  Philadelphia  15  July  1865,  Pinola  was 
sold  30  November  1865. 

II 


(AT-33:  dp.  1,000  (n.);  1.  156'8";  b.  30'0";  dr.  14'7";  s.  13 
k.;  cpl.  44;  a.  1 mg.) 

The  second  Pinola  (AT-33),  formerly  Nipsic,  was  laid 
down  3 March  1919  by  Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard,  Bremerton, 
Wash.;  launched  12  August  1919;  and  commissioned  7 
February  1920. 

Assigned  to  the  Pacific  Fleet,  she  operated  on  the  West 
Coast,  primarily  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area  until  decom- 
missioning at  Mare  Island  9 June  1922.  Recommissioned  at 
Mare  Island  14  August  1923,  she  resumed  service  in  ports  of 
the  California  coast,  principally  San  Diego  where  she  served 
during  the  years  between  the  wars. 

After  Japan’s  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  plunged  the  United 
States  into  World  War  II,  Pinola  continued  operations  on 
the  West  Coast  through  most  of  the  war  providing  vital  tug 
services  to  the  Navy’s  fighting  ships  in  the  Pacific,  which 
relentlessly  drove  Japan  back  toward  her  home  islands. 
Redesignated  ATO-30,  15  May  1944,  she  served  in  Alaskan 
waters  during  the  closing  months  of  the  war.  Returning  to 
the  northwest  Pacific  coast  in  the  fall  of  1945,  Pinola  served 
in  the  13th  Naval  District  operating  out  of  Seattle  supporting 
“Magic  Carpet’’  operations  until  decommissioning  31  January 
1946.  Struck  from  the  Naval  Vessel  Register  26  February 
1946,  she  was  transferred  to  the  Maritime  Commission  21 
July  1947  for  simultaneous  sale  to  Oakland  Manufacturing 
Co. 

Ill 

(ATA-206:  dp.  835;  1.  143'0";  b.  33'10";  dr.  13'2";  s.  13  k.; 
cpl.  45;  a.  1 3";  cl.  ATA-121) 

Pinola  (ATA-206)  was  laid  down  by  the  Gulfport  Ship- 
building Corp.,  Port  Arthur,  Tex.  26  October  1944;  launched 
14  December  1944;  and  commissioned  as  ATA-206  10  Febru- 
ary 1945,  Lt.  (jg)  N.  G.  Neault  in  command. 

ATA-206  completed  shakedown  10  March  1945,  then 
steamed  to  Gulfport,  Miss,  to  pick  up  YF-754  for  towing  to 
San  Diego.  Thence  she  proceeded  to  Hawaii  and  departed  Pearl 
Harbor  11  May  towing  AED-21  to  Guam.  She  sailed  from 
Apra  Harbor  5 July  to  operate  from  Chimu  Wan  Harbor,  Oki- 
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nawa,  where  she  arrived  with  a dump  scow  and  another 
barge  in  tow  the  15th.  Towing  and  salvage  operations  in  the 
vicinity  of  Buckner  Bay  kept  her  busy  for  the  remainder  of 
the  war.  On  22  July  she  salvaged  an  Army  dredge  off  a coral 
reef  in  Buckner  Bay  and  later  refloated  a gasoline  tanker 
aground  on  a coral  reef  in  Chimu  Wan  Harbor. 

She  sailed  for  Subic  Bay  in  the  Philippines  30  January 
1946,  and  picked  up  a lend-lease  dredge  for  towing  to  Mel- 
bourne, Australia.  On  20  February,  while  being  towed,  that 
dredge  sank  of  an  unknown  cause  and  the  tug  returned  to 
San  Pedro  Bay  in  Leyte  Gulf.  Here  she  took  YD-121  in  tow 
for  a long  voyage  past  the  Marianas  and  Marshall  Islands  to 
Pearl  Harbor. 

She  returned  to  San  Diego  and  decommissioned  4 October 
1946.  She  was  named  Pinola  16  June  1948. 

Pinola  recommissioned  10  January  1949  and  was  assigned 
to  Service  Squadron  1,  U.S.  Pacific  Fleet,  to  serve  primarily 
towing  target  sleds  for  surface  gunnery  exercises  for  the 
Fleet  Training  Group  based  at  San  Diego,  Calif.  This  service 
was  interrupted  by  a cruise  to  Sasebo,  Japan  for  operations 
in  Service  Squadron  3,  2 August  1954-27  March  1955.  Pinola 
decommissioned  6 April  1956  and  was  transferred  to  the 
Republic  of  Korea  2 February  1962  under  the  Military 
Assistance  Program,  and  serves  into  1970  as  Do  Bong 
(ATA-3). 

Pinon 

Any  of  a number  of  related  pine  trees  with  large,  edible 
seeds. 

(AN-66:  dp.  1,190  (f.);  1.  1947";  b.  347";  dr.  11'9";  s.  14  k.; 
cpl.  48;  a.  1 3",  4 20mm.,  2 mg.;  cl.  Ailanlhus) 

Pinon  (AN-66),  a net  tender,  was  laid  down  9 March  1943 
bv  American  Car  and  Foundry  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del.  as 
YN-87;  launched  16  January  1944;  designated  Pinon  (AN- 
66)  20  January  1944;  and  commissioned  31  March  1944. 

After  Atlantic  coa.st  shakedown  and  training,  Pinon  stood 
out  of  New  York  Harbor  24  June  1944  and  steamed  for 
Belfast,  Northern  Ireland,  arriving  10  July.  Pinon  provided 
net-tending  service  in  both  Belfast  and  Plymouth,  England 
through  the  fall.  Departing  Plymouth  6 November,  she  put 
in  at  Norfolk,  Va.  21  November  through  10  December.  She 
then  underwent  availability  at  Curtis  Bay,  Baltimore,  Md. 
11  December  through  25  January  1945. 

Pinon  called  at  Hampton  Roads,  Va.  31  January  and 
then  cruised  via  Guantanamo  Bay  and  the  Panama  Canal, 
reporting  for  duty  to  Commander,  Pacific  13  February.  After 
availability  at  San  Diego  19  March,  she  called  at  Pearl  Harbor 
and  thence  tended  nets  at  Eniwetok  commencing  22  April,  at 
Guam  (27  April  through  20  June),  at  Tinian/Saipan  through 
the  first  week  of  July,  and  at  Okinawa  until  15  October. 

Calling  at  Pearl  Harbor  12  December,  .she  pushed  on  to 
San  Diego,  arriving  two  days  before  Christmas.  Pinon 
decommissioned  at  San  Diego  5 March  1946,  and  was  struck 
from  the  Navy  List  20  March  1946.  Sold  and  placed  in 
merchant  service  as  Alaska  Reefer,  she  was  lost  at  sea  28 
August  1961. 

Pinta 

One  of  Columbus’  three  Spanish  caravels  on  his  first  voyage 
to  the  Western  Hemisphere  in  1492. 

(ScTug:  dp.  306;  1.  137';  b.  26';  dr.  11';  s.  8.5  k.;  cpl.  52; 
a.  2 30-pdr.  P.r.,  1 12-pdr.  how. ; cl.  Pinta) 

Pinta,  an  iron  hulled  screw  tug  launched  29  October  1864 
by  Reaney,  Son  and  Archbold,  Chester,  Pa.,  was  completed 
in  October  1865  and  commissioned  there,  Lt.  Comdr.  Henry 
H.  Gorringe  in  command. 

Except  for  a period  in  ordinary  during  1867,  Pinta  served 
on  harbor  duty  at  the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard  from  1866 
until  laid  up  in  1872.  She  recommissioned  at  Philadelphia  22 
November  1873  and  operated  out  of  Key  West  on  various 
duties  including  messenger  service,  naval  drill  in  Florida 
Bay,  and  towing  and  freight  services.  She  decommissioned  at 
Norfolk  Navy  Yard  15  April  1876  and  was  laid  up  there 
until  reactivated  as  a yard  tug  in  1878. 

Overhauled  at  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard  from  1881  until  24 
February  1883  in  preparation  for  duty  off  Alaska,  Pinta 


arrived  Sitka,  Alaska,  and  relieved  Adams  17  August  1884. 
She  patroled  Alaskan  waters  protecting  the  seal  fisheries  until 
10  April  1889  when  she  sailed  for  the  Mare  Island  Navy 
Yard  for  repairs.  She  returned  to  her  home  port,  Sitka,  17 
October  1889  and  continued  to  engage  in  patrol  operations  in 
the  Bering  Sea.  Among  the  Alaskan  ports  she  frequently 
visited  were:  Fort  Wrangel,  Fort  Rupert,  Port  Simpson,  Port 
Protection,  Port  Chester,  William  Henry,  Juneau,  Killisnoo, 
Ketchikan,  Shakan,  Loring,  Hoonah,  and  Killimo. 

Pinta  returned  to  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard  17  July  1897 
and  decommissioned  there  4 August  1897.  In  1898  she  under- 
went repairs.  She  served  with  the  Naval  Militia  at  San  Diego, 
Calif,  from  1898  to  2 January  1908  when  she  was  struck 
from  the  Navy  Register. 

Pintado 

A large  mackerel-like  fish,  whose  elongated  spots  suggested 
the  Spanish  word  meaning  painted  as  it  is  named,  found  along 
the  Florida  coast  and  in  the  West  Indies. 

I 

(SS-387:dp.  1526  (surf.),  2,391  (subm.);  1.  311'6";  b.  27'3"; 

dr.  15'2";  s.  20.25  k.  (surf.),  8.75  k.  (subm.);  cpl.  66;  a.  10 

21"  tt.,  1 5",  1 40mm,  1 20mm,  2 .50  cal.  mg.;  cl.  Balao) 

The  first  Pintado  (SS-387)  was  laid  down  by  the  Ports- 
mouth Navy  Yard,  Kittery,  Maine,  7 May  1943;  launched  15 
September  1943;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Antonio  Prince;  and 
commissioned  1 January  1944,  Lt.  Comdr.  Bernard  A. 
Clarey  in  command. 

Pintado  departed  Portsmouth  17  February  1944  for  torpedo 
trials  at  Newport,  training  out  of  New  London,  and  anti- 
submarine warfare  tactics  and  experiments  with  torpedo 
developments  out  of  Key  West.  She  sailed  for  the  Pacific  31 
March,  transited  the  Panama  Canal,  and  arrived  Pearl 
Harbor  23  April. 

On  her  first  war  patrol.  Pintado  served  as  flagship  of  a 
wolfpack,  commanded  by  Caotain  Leon  P.  Blair,  which  also 
included  submarines  Shark  (SS-314)  and  Pilotfish  (SS-386). 
The  attack  group  departed  Pearl  Harbor  16  May,  touched  at 
Midway  20  and  21  May,  and  headed  for  waters  west  of  the 
Marianas  and  south  of  Formosa.  On  the  31st,  they  formed  a 
scouting  line  in  search  of  a convoy  reported  by  submarine 
Silver  sides  (SS-236).  After  sparring  with  the  convoy’s  escorts 
through  the  night.  Pintado  managed  to  reach  attack  position 
shortly  before  dawn  and  fired  a spread  of  six  torpedos  at 
overlapping  targets,  destroying  4,716  ton  cargo  ship  Toho 
Maru.  She  then  daringly  came  within  700  yards  of  an  escort 
while  bringing  her  stern  tubes  to  bear  on  another  merchatit 
ship.  Although  explosions  suggested  that  some  of  the  second 
spread  of  torpedos  had  scored,  no  second  sinking  has  been 
confirmed.  Pintado  then  skillfully  evaded  angry  Japanese 
destroyers  and  sped  away  to  safety. 

About  midday  on  4 June,  Pintado  spotted  smoke  from  a 
Japanese  convoy  heading  toward  Saipan.  She  and  her  sister 
subs  headed  for  the  enemy,  and  soon  Shark  sank  6,886-ton 
cargo  ship  Katsunkawa  Maru  before  slipping  away  from  a 
heavy  depth  charge  attack.  The  American  submarines  con- 
tinued to  shadow  the  convoy  and  early  the  next  day  Shark’s 
torpedos  accounted  for  two  more  cargo  ships. 

Pintado  made  her  kills  shortly  before  noon  of  6 June, 
D-day  in  Normandy,  with  a spread  of  torpedos  at  overlapping 
targets.  An  awesome  explosion  tore  one  ship  apart,  her  bow 
and  stern  both  projecting  up  in  the  air  as  she  sank.  The 
stern  of  a second  was  under  water  before  she  was  swallowed 
by  smoke  and  flame.  These  victims  were  later  identified  as 
5,652-ton  Havre  Maru  and  2,825-ton  Kashimasan  Maru.  An 
airplane  and  five  escorts  tried  to  box  in  the  submarine  and 
dropped  over  50  depth  charges,  but  she  escaped  damage. 

Pintado  and  her  sisters  in  the  wolfpack  had  all  but  de- 
stroyed the  convoy  which  was  attempting  to  reinforce  Japa- 
nese defenses  of  the  Marianas.  While  escorts  rescued  many 
of  the  7,000  troops  whose  ships  had  gone  down,  they  had 
lost  weapons,  tanks,  and  equipment.  This  greatly  weakened 
Japan’s  defensive  capability  in  the  Marianas  for  the  impend- 
ing American  invasion  of  Saipan.  Pintado  then  headed  for 
the  Marshall  Islands,  arriving  Majuro  1 July  for  refit. 
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USS  Pintado  (SS-387). 


Her  second  war  patrol  took  the  submarine  to  the  East 
China  Sea.  On  6 August  she  sank  5,401-ton  cargoship  Shonan 
Maru  and  damaged  another  target  in  a Formosa-bound 
convoy,  before  scampering  away  through  a downpour  of 
exploding  depth  charges.  On  the  22nd  Pintado  spotted  an  11 
ship  convoy  guarded  by  three  escorts.  After  dark  she  moved 
into  the  center  of  the  convoy,  passing  a scant  75  yards  from 
an  escort,  to  attack  Tonan  Maru  No.  2,  a former  whale  factory 
which  Lt.  Comdr.  Clarey,  as  executive  officer  of  Amberjack, 
had  helped  to  sink  in  Kavieng  Harbor,  Bismark  Archipelago, 
10  October  1942.  Since  then  the  Japanese  had  raised  the  ship 
and  towed  her  to  Japan  where  she  was  repaired  and  con- 
verted to  a tanker. 


Two  spreads  of  torpedos  from  the  submarine  left  the  mon- 
ster ablaze  and  sinking  and  damaged  two  other  tankers. 
Tonan  Maru  was  one  of  the  largest  merchant  ships  sunk  by 
an  American  submarine  during  World  War  II.  Following  life- 
guard station  duty  off  Japan,  Pintado  turned  eastward  1 
September  and  arrived  Pearl  Harbor  on  the  14th. 

On  Pintado’s  third  war  patrol,  Lt.  Comdr.  Clarey  com- 
manded a wolfpack  which  included  Atule  (SS-403)  and  Jallao 
(SS-368).  The  group  departed  Pearl  Harbor  9 October 
heading  for  the  South  China  Sea.  Meanwhile,  General  Mac- 
Arthur  was  preparing  to  return  to  the  Philippines.  When  his 
troops  landed  on  Leyte  20  October,  the  Japanese  Navy 
struck  back  with  all  its  force  in  a “go-for-broke”  attempt  to 
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smash  the  invasion.  The  result  was  the  decisive  Battle  for 
Leyte  Gulf. 

As  the  American  Navy  turned  back  the  three  prongs  of 
the  Japanese  offensive,  Clarey’s  submarines  sped  toward 
Luzon  Strait  to  attack  the  Northern  Japanese  Force  which 
Admiral  Halsey’s  Fleet  had  engaged  off  Cape  Engano.  On 
the  night  of  the  25th,  Jallao  made  radar  contact  with  bomb- 
damaged  light  cruiser  Tama  fleeing  from  Halsey.  Pintado 
closed  the  scene  with  Jallao  but  held  her  fire  while  her  sister 
submarine  attacked,  ready  to  join  in  the  fray  if  needed. 
Jallao  launched  seven  torpedos,  and  Tama  broke  up  and 
went  to  the  bottom,  the  last  cruiser  to  go  down  in  the  Battle 
off  Cape  Engano. 

A bonus  came  on  3 November  when  Pintado’s  periscope 
revealed  “the  largest  enemy  ship  we  have  ever  seen”,  appar- 
ently an  oiler  in  the  support  group  for  the  Japanese  carriers. 
Clarey  fired  six  bow  torpedos  at  the  huge  target,  but  enemy 
destroyer  Akikaze  crossed  their  path  before  they  could  reach 
their  target.  The  destroyer  disintegrated  in  a tremendous 
explosion  which  provided  an  effective  smoke  screen  protecting 
the  original  target  until  the  two  remaining  Japanese  escorts 
forced  the  submarine  to  dive  and  withdraw  to  escape  explod- 
ing depth  charges. 

Pintado  joined  Halibut  on  the  14th  and  escorted  the  dam- 
aged submarine  to  Saipan,  arriving  Tanapag  Harbor  five 
days  later.  After  a week  in  port,  she  resumed  her  war  patrol 
South  of  Takao.  On  the  night  of  12-13  December,  she  sank 
two  enemy  landing  craft.  Transport  No.  12  and  Transport  No. 
104,  and  an  unidentified  ship.  Two  days  later  she  headed  for 
Australia  and  arrived  Brisbane  on  New  Years  Day  1945. 
She  won  the  Presidential  Unit  Citation  for  extraordinary 
skill  and  heroism  on  her  first  three  war  patrols. 

The  veteran  submarine  departed  Brisbane  27  January, 
but  found  no  targets  as  she  patrolled  the  Singapore-Saigon 
shipping  lanes.  Throughout  the  patrol,  she  clayed  hide  and 
go  seek  with  Japanese  aircraft  and,  on  20  February,  barely 
escaped  when  a plane  appeared  from  the  clouds  and  dropped 
two  depth  charges  which  jarred  the  submarine.  She  made 
temporary  repairs  and  continued  to  patrol  until  returning  to 
Fremantle  30  March. 

Pintado  sailed  to  Pearl  Harbor  before  getting  underway  1 
June  for  her  fifth  war  patrol  on  lifeguard  station  for  bomber 
raids  on  Tokyo.  On  the  26th,  just  south  of  Honshu,  a smoking 
B-29  bomber  crossed  her  bow  at  about  2,000  feet,  dropped  a 
dozen  parachutes,  and  exploded.  In  less  than  an  hour  the 
submarine  had  rescued  the  entire  crew  which  she  took  to 
Guam,  arriving  Apra  Harbor  a fortnight  later. 

The  submarine  departed  Guam  7 August  for  her  sixth  and 
last  war  patrol,  and  took  station  off  Tokyo  Bay  until  hearing 
that  hostilities  had  ended  on  the  15th.  She  returned  to  Pearl 
Harbor  on  the  25th  and  reached  San  Francisco  5 September. 
She  remained  there  until  decommissioning  6 March  1946. 
While  in  the  Pacific  Reserve  Fleet,  Pintado  was  reclassified 
AGSS-387  on  1 December  1962.  She  was  struck  from  the 
Naval  Vessel  Register  1 March  1967  and  sold  for  scrapping  to 
Zidell  Explorations,  Inc.,  Portland,  Ore.,  20  January  1969. 

II 

(SS(N)-672:  dp.  4,640;  1.  292'2";  b.  31'7“;  dr.  28'8";  cpl.  107; 
a.  4 21"  tt.,  SUBROC;  cl.  Sturgeon) 

The  second  Pintado  was  laid  down  27  October  1967  by  the 
San  Francisco  Naval  Shipyard,  Vallejo,  Calif.;  launched 
16  August  1969;  and  is  scheduled  to  commission  in  1971. 

As  one  of  the  most  advanced  submarines  in  the  fleet,  she 
is  designed  to  seek  out  and  destroy  other  submarines.  She 
will  be  a worthy  successor  to  those  submarines  who  fought  so 
valiantly  in  the  Pacific  during  World  War  II. 

Pintail 

A duck  with  long,  pointed  tail  feathers. 

(AMc-17:  dp.  210;  1.  84'9";  b.  22';  dr.  8'6";  s.  9 k.;  cpl.  17; 
a.  1 mg.) 

Pintail  (AMc-17),  built  in  1937  as  Three  Star  by  the  Kruse 
and  Banks  Shipbuilding  Co.,  North  Bend,  Ore.,  was  pur- 
chased by  the  Maritime  Commission  from  the  MacPhister- 


Van  Camp  Canning  Co.,  San  Pedro,  Calif.,  and  transferred 
to  the  Navy  19  November  1940;  renamed  Pintail  (AMc-17), 
7 December  1940;  converted  by  the  Western  Boat  Building 
Co.,  Tacoma,  Wash.;  and  placed  in  service  18  February  1941. 

As  Pintail  the  former  purse-seiner  operated  as  a coastal 
minesweeper  in  the  13th  Naval  District  until  placed  out  of 
service  and  struck  from  the  Navy  List  30  March  1945.  She 
was  redelivered  to  the  Maritime  Commission  23  July  1945 
and  subsequently  sold  at  auction. 

Pinto 

A group  of  Indians  of  the  Pawaka  Tribe,  so  called  because 
of  their  custom  of  tattooing  themselves. 

(AT-90:  dp.  1,589;  1.  20.5';  b.  38'6";  dr.  15'4";  s.  16  k.; 
cpl.  85;  a.  1 3",  2 40mm.;  cl.  Apache) 

Pinto  (AT-90)  was  laid  down  by  the  Cramp  Shipbuilding 
Co.,  Philadelphia,  Penn.  10  August  1942;  launched  5 January 
1943;  sponsored  by  Miss  Lorna  Cook;  and  commissioned  1 
April  1943;  Lt.  Ralph  Brown  in  command. 

Following  shakedown,  Pinto  served  in  Service  Squadron  1, 
Service  Force,  Atlantic  Fleet  operating  on  the  east  coast  of 
the  United  States  and  at  Argentia,  Newfoundland  until  15 
December  1943  when  she  arrived  Long  Island  Sound  to 
conduct  salvage  and  towing  operations  for  the  U.S.  Army 
and  Navy  Proving  Grounds,  Davisville,  R.I. 

On  26  March  1944,  Pinto  was  underway  for  the  European 
theater  of  operations,  arriving  Falmouth,  England  19  April. 
She  was  redesignated  ATF-90  on  15  May.  She  arrived  off 
the  Normandy  invasion  coast  6 June,  where  she  and  two 
other  tugs  comprised  Combat  Salvage  Unit  122.3.1  which 
assisted  and  made  emergency  repairs  to  invasion  landing 
craft  while  under  enemy  fire.  On  “D”  day  plus  one,  Susan 
B.  Anthony  (AP-72)  struck  a mine,  and  was  left  burning  and 
in  a sinking  condition.  Pinto  aided  in  removing  2200  Army 
troops  plus  the  Navy  crew,  for  which  she  received  the  Navy 
Unit  Commendation.  Pinto  remained  on  station  as  combat 
salvage  vessel  off  “Omaha”  beach  until  3 July  when  she 
returned  to  England. 

She  arrived  at  Oran,  Algeria,  21  July,  and  joined  the  assault 
Force  for  operation  “Dragoon”.  On  15  August  she  arrived 
off  the  coast  of  southern  France  with  TU  85.14.7  and  con- 
ducted salvage  operations  under  enemy  fire  until  28  August 
when  she  returned  to  Oran  and  then  the  United  States. 

On  10  November  Pinto,  with  a floating  drydock  section  in 
tow,  got  underway  for  Panama,  whence  she  proceeded  across 
the  Pacific  to  Bora  Bora,  Society  Islands  to  join  the  7th 
Fleet.  Until  June  1945  Pinto  engaged  in  towing  and  salvage 
operations  off  New  Guinea,  the  Admiralties,  the  Philippines 
and  Morotai.  On  4 June,  Pinto  departed  Morotai  as  part  of 
TG  76.20  for  the  amphibious  assault  on  Brunei  Bay,  British 
North  Borneo.  She  remained  as  salvage  tug  on  station  in 
Victoria  Harbor  until  2 July  when  she  returned  to  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  for  towing  assignments. 

During  autumn  Pinto  conducted  salvage  and  towing  opera- 
tions between  Morotai,  Balikpapan,  'Tarakan  and  Leyte 
Gulf.  Then  in  December  she  got  underway  for  the  United 
States  and  inactivation.  On  11  July  1946  Pinto  was  decom- 
missioned and  entered  the  Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet,  berthed 
at  Orange,  Tex.  She  was  transferred  to  Peru  31  December 
1966  and  renamed  Rios. 

Pinto  received  three  battle  stars  for  World  War  II  service. 

Piomingo 

(YT-282:  dp.  510  (f.);  1.  110';  b.  29';  dr.  15';  s.  12  k.;  cpl.  10; 
a.  2 .50  cal.  m.  g. ; cl.  Cahto) 

Piomingo  (YT-282)  was  laid  down  27  March  1943  by 
Westergard  Boat  Works,  Inc.,  Biloxi,  Miss.;  launched  18 
March  1944;  completed  12  October  and  delivered  to  the 
Navy  14  October  1944. 

Piomingo  was  reclassified  YTB-282  on  15  May  1944. 
Allocated  to  the  12th  Naval  District  in  1945,  Piomingo 
served  the  7th  Naval  District,  Miami,  Fla.,  during  1946  and 
1947,  and  the  5th  Naval  District,  Norfolk,  Va.,  from  1948 
to  1962.  She  was  sold  in  1962. 
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Pioneer 

A person  or  group  that  originates  or  helps  open  up  a new 
line  of  thought  or  activity  or  a new  method  or  technical 
development. 


Osprey  (AM-29)  (q.v.)  was  transferred  to  the  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey  7 April  1922  and  renamed  Pioneer. 

I 

(AM-105:  dp.  1,2.50  (f.);  1.  220'6";  b.  32;  dr.  10'9";  s.  18  k.; 
cpl.  105;  a.  1 3",  2 40mm.;  cl.  Auk) 

Pioneer  (AM-105)  was  laid  down  30  October  1941  by 
Pennsylvania  Shipyards,  Inc.,  Beaumont,  Tex.;  launched 
26  July  1942;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  H.  R.  Jessup;  and  com- 
missioned 27  February  1943,  Lt.  Comdr.  H.  B.  Stevens 
in  command. 

Pioneer  trained  her  crew  and  experimented  with  newly- 
developed  gear  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  Chesapeake  Bay,  and 
the  Potomac  before  joining  a Mediterranean-bound  convoy 
at  New  York  14  May  1943,  for  the  first  of  four  escort  voyages 
from  New  York  or  Norfolk  to  North  African  ports.  In  Novem- 
ber she  took  up  patrol  and  escort  duty  within  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 

On  26  November,  while  bound  east  from  Oran,  Pioneer's 
convoy  was  attacked  by  enemy  bombers.  They  hit  merchant- 
man Rohna  and  set  her  afire;  Pioneer  stood  by,  continuing  to 
fire  on  the  attacking  aircraft  while  conducting  the  rescue  of 
606  soldiers  and  crewmen  from  Rohna.  She  protected  critically 
important  Allied  convoys  in  the  Mediterranean  until  assigned 
to  the  assault  force  for  the  Anzio  operation  early  in  January 
1944.  After  training  at  Salerno,  her  group  sortied  from 
Naples  21  January  to  sweep  a mile-wide  channel  into  the 
fire  support  and  transport  areas,  and  then  swept  these  areas 
themselves.  When  the  transports  entered  the  newly  cleared 
area.  Pioneer  began  antisubmarine  and  antiaircraft  patrol, 
and  then  resumed  escort  duties,  bringing  reinforcements  to 
Anzio  24  January. 

Desperate  German  resistance  by  land  and  air  as  well  as 
from  the  -sea  prevented  a breakout  from  Anzio.  Pioneer 
guarded  the  beleaguered  beachhead,  patrolling  to  seaward, 
escorting  supply  and  reinforcement  movements,  and  sweeping 
mines  dropped  by  enemy  planes  intent  on  isolating  the  beach- 
head by  sea  as  it  was  by  land.  She  returned  to  wider-ranging 
escort  assignments  when  advancing  Allied  land  forces  broke 
through  to  Anzio  late  in  May. 

On  12  August,  Pioneer  sortied  for  the  invasion  of  Southern 
France.  Again  doughty  little  minesweepers  led  the  way, 
clearing  the  assault  area,  ignoring  shore  battery  attacks 
while  completing  their  complex  and  vital  task.  Patrol  and 
sweeping  operations  included  extensive  activity  to  prepare 
newly-captured  Marseilles  to  receive  shipping. 

Pioneer  sailed  from  Bizerte  24  November  for  stateside 
overhaul  preparatory  to  Pacific  deployment,  for  which  she 
left  Norfolk  15  February  1945,  bound  for  Panama  enroute 
to  Hawaii.  Arriving  Pearl  Harbor  18  March  after  underway 
training.  Pioneer  installed  new  radar  gear  and  joined  in  exer- 
cises before  getting  underway  for  Okinawa  23  May.  Calls  en- 
route delayed  her  arrival  until  7 August.  For  the  remainder 
of  the  year.  Pioneer  joined  in  the  gigantic  task  of  clearing 
Japanese  and  Chine.se  waters  of  the  thousands  of  mines  laid 
in  a decade  of  warfare.  Peaceful  use  of  the  oceans  restored. 
Pioneer  returned  to  San  Pedro,  Calif.,  14  February  1946  to 
inactivate.  She  decommissioned  and  went  into  reserve  at 
San  Diego  8 July  1946.  She  was  redesignated  MSF-105  on  7 
February  1955;  and  remains  in  reserve  at  San  Diego  into 
1970. 

Pioneer  received  4 battle  stars  for  World  War  II  service. 

Pioneer  Valley 

A merchant  name  retained. 

(AO-140:  dp.  21,880  (f);  1.  524';  b.  68';  dr.  30';  s.  16  k.; 
cpl.  52;  a.  none;  cl.  Suamico)  T.  T2-SE-A1) 

Pioneer  Valley,  built  as  MC  hull  1947  for  U.S.  Maritime 
Commission  by  Kaiser  Corporation,  Portland  Ore.,  was  laid 


down  27  July  1944;  launched  6 September;  sponsored  by 
Mrs.  Charles  R.  Clason;  and  delivered  4 October  1944  to 
the  Soviet  Union  a.s  part  of  the  lend-lease  Program.  Serving 
in  the  Russian  maritime  service  as  the  Krasnaia  Armia,  the 
oiler  was  returned  to  American  custody  at  Hong  Kong  26 
February  1948.  The  ship  was  delivered  to  the  U.S.  Navy  30 
April  1948,  and  was  assigned  to  the  Naval  Transportation 
Service.  With  the  formation  of  MSTS,  control  of  the  tanker 
passed  to  that  command  1 October  1949. 

The  oiler  was  placed  in  the  MARAD  Reserve  Fleet,  Mobile, 
18  March  1960  and  remained  inactive  until  13  November 
1961  when  it  was  placed  back  in  service  with  MSTS.  At 
present  Pioneer  Valley  is  operated  by  Marine  Transport 
Lines  under  contract  with  MSTS,  providing  fuel  to  US  and 
Allied  Forces  in  the  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean. 


Pipefish 

A long,  narrow  fish  with  straight,  tubular  snout;  bony- 
scaled;  has  extraordinary  powers  of  concealment  in  vegeta- 
tion; found  in  Panama. 

I 

(SS-388:  dp.  1,526  (surf.),  2,391  (subm.);  1.  311'8";  b.  27'3"; 

dr.  15'3";  s.  20  k.  (surf.),  9 k.  (subm.);  cpl.  66;  a.  10  21" 
tt.,  1 5",  1 40mm.;  cl.  Balao) 

Pipefish  (SS-388)  was  laid  down  31  May  1943  by  the 
Navy  Yard,  Portsmouth,  N.H.;  launched  12  October  1943; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  George  J.  Bates;  and  commissioned  22 
January  1944,  Lt.  Comdr.  William  N.  Deragon  in  command. 

Following  training  off  the  east  coast.  Pipefish  proceeded 
via  the  Panama  Canal  to  Pearl  Harbor,  Hawaii,  where  she 
arrived  3 May  1944. 

On  her  first  war  patrol,  24  May  to  16  July,  Pipefish  cruised 
west  of  the  Marianas,  as  a rescue  submarine  for  pre-invasion 
carrier  strikes  on  Saipan,  saving  one  pilot  12  June.  She  also 
cruised  in  the  Surigao  Straits  sector,  P.I.,  to  block  Japanese 
escape  from  the  Battle  of  the  Philippine  Sea.  She  moored  at 
Majuro,  16  July. 

On  her  second  war  patrol,  6 August  to  27  September,  she 
patrolled  off  the  southeastern  coast  of  Honshu,  Japan.  Pipefish 
sank  Hakutetsu  Maru  No.  7,  1,018  tons,  12  September.  While 
evading  escorts  after  that  attack,  she  struck  bottom  three 
times.  She  returned  to  Pearl  Harbor  27  September. 

On  her  third  war  patrol,  28  October  1944  to  6 January  1945, 
Pipefish  roamed  southwest  of  Taiwan  and  off  the  east  coast 
of  Hainan  Island,  China,  operating  with  Pampanito  (SS-383), 
Sea  Cat  (SS-399),  and  Sea  Raven  (SS-196).  Attacking  a con- 
voy, Pipefish  sank  Japanese  Coastal  Defense  Vessel  No.  64, 
800  tons,  3 December.  She  arrived  at  Majuro  6 January. 

On  her  fourth  war  patrol,  31  January  to  26  March,  Pipefish 
provided  rescue  capability  for  downed  aviators  in  the  Nansei 
Shoto  area. 

During  her  fifth  war  patrol,  28  April  to  16  June,  she  per- 
formed lifeguard  duty  for  B-29  aviators  off  Honshu  Island, 
Japan,  and  in  the  Nanpo  Shoto  area.  Pipefish  saved  eight 
aviators  on  26  and  29  May  and  10  June.  She  moored  at 
Midway  16  June. 

Her  sixth  war  patrol,  15  July  to  28  August,  called  for  life- 
guard duty  in  the  Nanpo  Shoto  area  and  off  the  east  coast  of 
Kyushu  Island,  Japan.  On  patrol  she  destroyed  eight  mines. 
Following  termination  of  hostilities  with  Japan,  she  arrived 
at  Pearl  Harbor  28  August,  and  then  proceeded  to  the  west 
coast. 

Pipefish  decommissioned  19  March  1946,  and  joined  the 
Pacific  Reserve  Fleet.  She  was  reclassified  AGSS-388  on  1 
December  1962.  She  was  struck  from  the  Naval  Vessel 
Register  1 March  1967. 

Pipefish  received  six  battle  stars  for  World  War  II  service. 

Piper 

A fish  of  the  halfbeaks  family  found  in  warm  seas  mostly 
along  the  shore.  It  swims  at  the  surface,  occasionally  leap- 
ing into  the  air,  and  is  named  from  the  noise  it  makes  when 
taken  out  of  the  water. 
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(SS-409:  dp.  1,526  (surf.),  2,401  (subm.);  1.  312';  b.  27'  3"; 
dr.  15'3";  s.  20  k.  (surf.),  9 k.  (subm.);  cpl.  66;  a.  1 5", 
cl.  Balao). 

Piper  (SS-409),  ex-.4wo,  was  laid  down  15  March  1944  by 
the  U.S.  Navy  Yard,  Portsmouth,  N.H.;  launched  26  June 
1944;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Charles  W.  Wilkins,  wife  of  Captain 
Wilkins;  commissioned  23  August  1944,  Commander  B.F. 
McMahon,  in  command. 

Although  built  late  in  World  War  II,  Piper  completed 
three  successful  war  patrols  before  the  cessation  of  hostilities, 
operating  as  a life  guard  for  plane  strikes  and  as  an  advance 
picket  for  fast  carrier  tasks  forces. 

Piper  began  her  war  career  on  25  January  1945,  when  she 
slipped  out  of  Pearl  Harbor  as  the  leader  of  a five  ship  wolf- 
pack.  The  mission  was  an  anti-picket  boat  sweep  in  prepara- 
tion for  carrier  strikes  on  Honshu.  After  a short  stop  at 
Saipan,  the  pack  arrived  in  the  assigned  area  south  of  Iwo 
Jima  10  February.  Three  sweeps  from  10  to  13  February 
revealed  no  picket  boats.  Piper  spent  the  period  from  15 
February  to  24  March  off  the  south  and  southeast  coasts  of 
Honshu  serving  alternately  on  independent  patrol  and  life- 
guard duty  for  the  then  intensive  B-29  and  carrier  strikes 
against  Japan.  On  the  night  of  25  February,  Piper  found 
her  first  target.  In  a night  surface  attack,  she  sank  an  un- 
identified 2,000  ton  vessel.  The  last  four  days  before  departure 
were  spent  guarding  the  approaches  to  Bungo  Suido  against 
a possible  Japanese  sortie  on  the  badly  damaged  carrier 
Franklin. 

Piper  arrived  at  Midway  30  March  1945  for  refit  and 
training,  and  departed  26  April  for  her  second  war  patrol  in 
another  wolf  pack.  The  ships  arrived  in  the  patrol  area,  the 
Sea  of  Okhotsk,  3 May  1945,  and  from  the  14th  to  the  2.5th 
made  concentrated  surface  shipping  sweeps  of  the  area.  The 
remainder  of  the  period  was  spent  on  independent  war  patrol, 
rotating  stations.  On  27  May  the  Piper  got  her  first  chance 
on  this  patrol  when  she  sighted  two  small  merchantmen  with 
two  escorts  in  Boussole  Channel.  Working  her  way  through 
a heavy  fog,  she  launched  a surface  torpedo  attack,  sinking 
one  4,000  ton  merchantman.  The  escorts  dropped  a few 
depth  charges,  but  none  were  close  to  the  mark. 

The  Piper  departed  the  area  4 June  1945,  arriving  at  Pearl 
Harbor  on  the  13th.  On  19  July  1945  she  departed  on  her  third 
war  patrol,  stopping  enroute  at  Guam  for  advanced  training 
from  1 to  4 August.  On  the  11th,  Piper  accounted  for  two 
five  ton  fishing  vessels  in  Koshiki  Kaikyo,  and  on  the  13th 
she  entered  the  Sea  of  Japan.  There  she  rescued  six  prisoners 
of  war,  and  Japan  capitulated  the  next  dav. 

On  3 September  she  headed  for  Pearl  Harbor  and  onward 
routing  to  the  United  States.  Piper  arrived  15  October 
1945  at  the  U.S.  Naval  Submarine  Base,  New  London,  Conn. 
During  the  next  five  years.  Piper  remained  in  the  New  Lon- 
don area  with  the  exception  of  cruises  to  Nassau,  New  Bruns- 
wick and  Nova  Scotia,  and  overhauls  in  Portsmouth  and 
Philadelphia. 

On  2 May  1950  Piper  got  under  way  for  a tour  of  duty 
with  the  U.S.  6th  Fleet  in  the  Mediterranean.  Upon  her 
return  to  the  States  she  made  a six  weeks  cruise  to  Guan- 
tanamo Bay,  Cuba,  for  special  exercises. 

In  June  1951  Piper  went  to  the  Charleston  Naval  Shipyard 
for  conversion  which  gave  her  the  streamlined  “new  look” 
and  Snorkel  gear.  For  the  next  few  years  the  submarine 
operated  out  of  New  London  along  the  east  coast  of  the 
United  States  and  in  the  Caribbean. 

In  July  1955  Piper  got  under  way  for  her  second  tour  of 
duty  with  the  6th  Fleet  in  the  Mediterranean.  January  of 
1956  found  her  operating  in  the  Caribbean  again.  From 
March  to  September  she  underwent  an  extensive  overhaul  in 
the  Portsmouth  Naval  Shipyard. 

On  1 July  1957,  Rear  Admiral  C.  W.  Wilkins,  Commander 
Submarine  Force,  U.S.  Atlantic  Fleet  selected  Piper  as  his 
Flagship.  His  wife  had  christened  Piper  at  her  launching  in 
1944.  In  September  Piper  sailed  for  an  eight  week  NATO 
exercise  in  the  North  Atlantic.  In  1958,  after  completing 
almost  a full  year  as  Flagship  of  the  Submarine  Force,  At- 
lantic Fleet,  Piper  was  relieved  by  Seawolf  (SSN-575). 

On  6 November  1959  Piper  departed  New  London  for  a 
three  month  deployment  with  the  6th  Fleet.  Throughout 
1960  she  remained  in  the  New  London  area.  On  20  February 


1961  the  submarine  got  under  way  for  exercLses  in  the  Carib- 
bean. On  this  cruise  she  became  the  first  snorkel  submarine 
to  make  her  10,000th  dive. 

In  the  fall  of  1962  Piper  was  deployed  in  the  Caribbean 
area  during  the  Cuban  Missile  Crisis.  Piper  commenced 
another  Mediterranean  deployment  8 October  1963.  She 
transited  the  Suez  Canal  to  Karachi,  Pakistan  to  participate 
with  the  Navies  of  the  CENTO  nations  in  exercise  Midlink 
VI  and  returned  to  the  Mediterranean  early  in  December  for 
operations  with  the  6th  Fleet  before  returning  to  New  London 
1 February  1964. 

During  1964,  in  conjunction  with  Atlantic  Fleet  exercises. 
Piper  visited  Portsmouth,  England  and  Rotterdam,  Nether- 
lands. After  an  overhaul  in  the  Portsmouth  Naval  Shipyard 
during  the  first  six  months  of  1965,  Piper  sailed  for  the  first 
of  two  Caribbean  deployments  15  October,  returning  from 
the  second  10  April  1966.  For  the  remainder  of  that  year 
she  operated  out  of  Submarine  School,  New  London. 

On  22  March  1967,  Piper’s  main  storage  battery  had 
deteriorated  to  the  extent  that  the  ship  was  restricted  to 
surface  operations.  At  this  time  Piper  had  made  13,724 
dives,  a record  for  commissioned  .submarines.  On  10  May 
Piper  entered  the  Norfolk  Naval  Shipyard  for  deactivation. 
On  15  June  Piper  was  reclassified  to  AGSS-409  and  the 
next  day  she  was  placed  “out  of  commission,  special,”  and 
replaced  Cero  as  the  Detroit,  Mich.,  Naval  Reserve  Training 
submarine. 

Piper  received  four  battle  stars  for  service  in  World  War 
II. 

Pipit 

Small  bird  with  narrow  bill,  streaked  breast,  and  con- 
stantly wagging  tail. 

(AMc-1:  dp.  210;  1.  83'11'';  b.  22'6'';  s.  10  k.;  a.  2 .30  cal. 
mg.;  cl.  Pipit) 

The  first  Pipit  (AMc-1)  was  built  as  Spartan  in  1936  by 
Martinolich  Shipyard,  Tacoma,  Wash.;  acquired  by  the 
Navy  at  San  Diego,  Calif.,  18  October  1940,  by  purchase 
from  Mr.  Anton  Sumic;  conversion  by  Wilmington  Boat 
Works,  San  Pedro,  Calif,  completed  22  March  1941;  and 
placed  in  service  28  March  1941. 

Assigned  to  the  L5th  Naval  District,  Pipit  departed  San 
Diego,  Calif.,  10  May  1941.  She  arrived  and  reported  for 
duty  in  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  22  May  1941.  From  then 
until  August  1944,  Pipit  performed  coastal  minesweeping 
duties  for  the  Panamanian  Sea  Frontier. 

Following  departure  from  Balboa,  Canal  Zone,  Pipit 
arrived  at  San  Diego,  Calif.,  26  August  1944.  Placed  out  of 
service  6 October  1944,  she  was  struck  from  the  Naval  Li.st 
22  December  1944  and  returned  to  her  owner  by  the  War 
Shipping  Administration. 


Pipit  (AM-420)  was  named  on  17  May  1945,  but  construc- 
tion of  this  Admirable  class  minesweeper  was  cancelled  11 
August  1945. 

Piqua 

A city  in  Ohio  named  for  a tribe  of  Shawnee  Indians  which 
formerly  inhabited  the  region. 

I 

(SP-130:  dp.  575;  1.  227';  b.  24'5'';  dr.  9'8''  (mean);  s.  20  k.; 
cpl.  65;  a.  4 3”,  1 6-pdr.) 

The  first  Piqua  (SP-130)  was  built  as  the  yacht  Kanawha 
II  by  Gas  Engine  and  Power  Co.  and  Charles  L.  Seabury 
Co.,  Morris  Heights,  N.Y.,  in  1898;  acquired  by  the  Navy, 
from  her  owner,  John  Borden,  28  April  1917;  and  commis- 
sioned the  same  day  with  the  designation  SP-130,  Lt.  Comdr. 
John  Borden  in  command. 

During  her  first  three  weeks  of  naval  service,  Kanawha  II 
performed  various  duties  in  the  New  York  area.  "Then  outfitted 
for  distant  service,  she  got  underway,  for  Europe,  9 June 
1917.  She  arrived  at  Brest,  4 July,  in  the  vanguard  of  the 
flotilla  of  ships  of  war  sent  to  France  following  the  entry  of 
the  United  States  into  World  War  I. 
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USS  Piranha  (SS-389)  launching  at  Portsmouth,  N.H.,  27  Oct.  1943. 


Two  weeks  after  her  arrival  she  began  patrol  off  Brest.  On 
3 September,  she  sighted  her  first  enemy  periscope  off  the 
French  coast,  but  was  unable  to  press  an  attack.  Toward 
the  end  of  November,  on  the  28th,  she  sighted  another 
closing  on  a convoy.  She  issued  a submarine  warning  and  the 
U-boat  was  later  tracked  and  sunk  by  two  other  patrol  vessels 
equipped  with  depth  bombs.  The  convoy  continued  undam- 
aged. On  16  July  1918,  while  steaming  in  convoy,  the  former 
pleasure  craft,  renamed  Piqva  1 March  1918,  sighted  the 
conning  tower  of  a third  U-boat — on  a heading  almost  parallel 
with  the  course  of  the  convoy. 

Piqua  closed  and  at  11,000  yards,  firing  commenced.  The 
gun  crew,  unable  to  see  their  target,  aimed  according  to 
ranges  and  bearings  estimated  and  called  down  to  them 
from  the  bridge.  Although  she  scored  no  hits,  her  shells 
forced  the  U-boat  to  abandon  her  prey. 

Piqua  continued  to  operate  off  the  French  coast  through 
the  end  of  the  war,  and  into  1919.  On  20  May,  she  sailed  for 
New  York  and  a month  later,  after  stops  in  the  Azores  and 
at  Bermuda,  anchored  off  Tompkinsville,  Staten  Island. 
Later  shifted  to  Morris  Heights,  she  decommissioned  and 
was  returned  to  her  owner  1 July  1919. 

II 

(YTB-793:  dp.  356  (f.);  1.  109';  b.  31';  dr.  14';  s.  12  k.;  cpl. 

12;  cl.  Natick) 


The  second  Piqua  (YTB-793)  was  laid  down  by  the 
Marinette  Marine  Corp.,  Marinette,  Wise.,  29  September 
1966;  launched  25  April  1967;  and  delivered  to  the  Navy  10 
July  1967.  Placed  in  service  soon  after  delivery,  Piqua  has 
performed,  into  1970,  valuable  tug  services  for  the  1st  Naval 
District  and  for  Atlantic  Fleet  ships  operating  in  New  England 
waters. 

Piranha 

The  most  ferocious  of  freshwater  fishes,  found  in  the  Amazon 
and  Orinoco  river  systems. 

(SS-389:  dp.  1,526  (surf.),  2,391  (subm.);  1.  311'6";  b.  27'3"; 
b.  15'3";  s.  20  k.  (surf.),  9 k.  (subm.);  cpl.  66;  a.  1 5", 
10  21"  tt.;  cl.  Balao) 

Piranha  (SS-389)  was  laid  down  21  June  1943  by  Ports- 
mouth Navy  Yard;  launched  27  October  1943;  sponsored  by 
Mrs.  William  S.  Farber,  wife  of  Rear  Admiral  Farber,  Assist- 
ant Chief  of  Naval  Operations;  and  commissioned  5 February 
1944,  Lt.  Comdr.  Harold  E.  Ruble  in  command. 

After  East  Coast  training.  Piranha  departed  Key  West  3 
April  1944  for  the  Panama  Canal  and  her  base.  Pearl  Harbor, 
arriving  18  May  for  final  training.  With  Guardfish  (SS-217), 
Thresher  (SS-200),  and  Apogon  (SS-308),  she  made  her  first 
war  patrol  between  14  June  and  8 August.  The  coordinated 
attack  group  prowled  waters  west  and  north  of  Luzon, 
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striking  fiercely  and  with  notable  success  at  Japanese  convoys. 
Piranha's  victims  were  Nichiran  Maru,  sunk  12  July,  and 
Seattle  Maru,  sunk  four  days  later.  Several  times  attacked  by 
enemy  aircraft  and  dodging  surface  patrol  craft,  Piranha 
returned  safely  to  Majuro. 

For  the  first  part  of  her  second  patrol.  Piranha  joined  9 
other  submarines  in  offensive  reconnaissance  covering  the 
3rd  Fleet  during  the  assault  on  Peleliu,  patrolling  30  August 
to  25  September.  When  that  base,  essential  for  the  liberation 
of  the  Philippines,  had  been  seized.  Piranha’s  group  dissolved, 
and  she  searched  for  targets  westward  along  the  20th  parallel, 
engaging  an  enemy  patrol  craft  9 October.  She  endured  a 
heavy  depth  charge  attack,  but  outsmarted  the  patrol  vessel, 
returning  to  Pearl  Harbor  23  October. 

During  her  third  war  patrol,  again  with  an  attack  group, 
besides  seeking  worthwhile  targets  in  the  East  China  Sea  19 
November  to  13  January  1945,  Piranha  served  as  lifeguard 
during  B-29  strikes  on  Kyushu.  She  scored  two  hits  on  a 
merchantman  8 January,  only  to  be  driven  off  by  an  escort 
without  being  able  to  regain  attack  position. 

Refitted  at  Guam,  Piranha  sailed  11  February  for  her 
fourth  war  patrol,  a classic  exhibition  of  submarine  versa- 
tility. With  her  attack  group  she  sought  targets  on  the 
convoy  lanes  from  Luzon  to  Formosa  and  Hong  Kong.  She 
spent  17  days  on  lifeguard  during  airstrikes  on  Formosa,  on 
27  February  sinking  a junk  presumably  serving  as  aircraft 
spotter. 

She  was  foiled  by  a large  fleet  of  fishing  junks  from  making 
a rapid  approach  on  a convoy  reported  leaving  Hong  Kong  5 
March.  Daringly  resorting  to  an  ancient  ruse  of  naval  war- 
fare, she  improvised  a Japanese  naval  ensign  and  ran  it  up. 
The  deception  was  successful,  and  she  threaded  her  way 
through  the  fishermen  at  flank  speed,  but  was  unable  to 
locate  the  convoy. 

Piranha  bombarded  Pratas  Island  26  March  with  100 
5-inch  shells.  Three  times  during  this  patrol,  which  con- 
cluded with  10  days  off  Wake,  the  submarine  successfully 
maneuvered  to  avoid  hits  from  attacking  aircraft.  She  re- 
turned to  Midway  to  refit  21  April-17  May,  then  sailed  for 
patrol,  lifeguard,  and  bombardment  at  Marcus  22-31  May. 
Here  she  was  attacked  several  times  by  shore  batteries.  After 
refueling  at  Saipan,  Piranha  sailed  to  complete  this  patrol 
off  Honshu. 

With  the  decimated  Japanese  merchant  marine  hugging  its 
own  coast.  Piranha  was  frequently  frustrated  by  shallow 
water  and  omnipresent  escorts  in  her  attacks.  Hair-raising 
encounters  with  submarine  chasers  and  aircraft  were  rendered 
infinitely  more  dangerous  by  being  fought  so  close  offshore, 
where  she  had  little  water  depth  for  maneuver.  But  her 
persistence  and  courage  paid  off;  she  heavily  damaged  a 
freighter  14  June,  sank  a coastal  tanker  and  destroyed  a 
trawler  laden  with  oil  drums  by  gunfire  17  June.  Two  more 
trawlers  fell  to  her  gun  23  June.  Though  slightly  damaged 
when  their  escort  retaliated  with  depth  charges.  Piranha 
returned  safely  to  Pearl  Harbor  10  July. 

Her  sixth  and  last  war  patrol  lasted  14  hours;  she  had 
sailed  from  Pearl  Harbor  14  August  and  was  ordered  back 
when  hostilities  ended  the  next  day.  Returning  to  San  Fran- 
cisco 11  September,  Piranha  decommissioned  at  Mare  Island 
31  May  1946.  There  she  lay  in  reserve,  redesignated  AGSS- 
389  on  6 November  1962,  until  struck  from  the  Naval  Register 
1 March  1967.  Her  hull  was  sold  for  scrapping,  but  her 
conning  tower  is  preserved  at  the  Fleet  Admiral  Chester  W. 
Nimitz  Memorial  Naval  Museum  at  Fredericksburg,  Tex. 

Piranha  received  5 battle  stars  for  World  War  II  service. 

Pirate 

A buccaneer. 

I 

(SP-229;  1.  42'5";  b.  11'6";  dr.  2T1";  cpl.  8;  a.  1 1 pdr.,  1-mg.) 

The  first  Pirate  (SP-229)  was  built  by  A.  Craven  Construc- 
tion Co.,  Charleston,  S.C.,  in  1916;  acquired  by  the  Navy  by 
charter  from  A.  Halsey  5 September  1917;  and  placed  in 
service  on  that  date. 

During  World  War  I,  Pirate  patrolled  Atlantic  shores. 
After  war-time  service,  the  motorboat  was  returned  to  her 
owner  26  December  1918. 


II 

(AM-275:  dp.  850;  1.  184'6";  b.  33';  dr.  9'9";  s.  15  k.;  cpl. 

104;  a.  1 3";  cl.  Admirable) 

The  second  Pirate  (AM-275)  was  laid  down  1 July  1943 
by  Gulf  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Chickasaw,  Ala.;  launched  16 
December  1943;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Clara  L.  Oliver;  and 
commissioned  16  June  1944. 

That  summer.  Pirate  operated  in  and  around  Casco  Bay 
and  Boston;  conducted  ASW  exercises  with  Italian  submarine 
Vertice  and  with  CTG  23.9  in  early  August;  and  later  in  the 
month  swept  the  channel  from  Boston  to  Provincetown.  In 
December  she  transferred  operations  to  Miami,  where  she 
was  schoolship  for  student  officers  for  the  next  4 months. 

Pirate  got  underway  from  Miami  4 April  1945  to  transit 
the  Panama  Canal,  stop  at  San  Diego,  and  proceed  to  Pearl 
Harbor  for  duty.  She  departed  Pearl  Harbor  and  proceeded 
with  MinDiv  32  via  Eniwetok  to  Apra  Harbor,  Guam  7 
June.  As  Allied  forces  made  the  final  drive  on  Okinawa, 
Pirate  reported  at  Nakagusuku  Bay  26  June.  In  September 
she  was  minesweeping  in  area  “Arcadia”,  in  and  around 
Jinsen,  Korea,  and  operated  off  the  northern  coast  of  Formosa 
in  November. 

Decommissioning  at  Bremerton,  Wash.  6 November  1946,  the 
ship  reported  to  ServPac  in  December  1947  for  deployment 
in  Japanese  waters  in  a caretaker  status;  she  retained  this 
status,  out  of  service  in  reserve  for  the  next  several  years. 

In  July  1950,  Pirate  was  with  MinDiv  32,  ServPac  when 
hostilities  in  Korea  called  her  back  into  active  service.  Re- 
commissioning 14  August  19.50  at  Yokosuka,  Japan,  she 
departed  Sasebo  8 September  for  duties  off  Pusan,  Korea.  On 
12  October,  she  and  Pledge  were  minesweeping  3 miles  off 
the  enemy-held  island  of  Sin-Do  when  the  ships  hit  mines. 
Sinking  within  5 minutes.  Pirate  had  12  sailors  missing  and 
one  dead. 

Pirate  received  4 battle  stars  for  World  War  II  service. 

Piscataqua 

A river  in  New  England,  forming  the  boundary  between 
Maine  and  New  Hampshire. 

I 

(ScStr:  dp.  2,400;  1.  312'6";  b.  46';  d.  16'8";  s.  12  k.;  a.  20 
9"  smooth  bore) 

The  first  Piscataqua,  a screw  steamer,  was  launched  11 
June  1866  by  Portsmouth  Navy  Yard;  and  commissioned  21 
October  1867  with  Captain  Daniel  Ammen  in  command. 

On  16  December  1867,  she  sailed  for  the  East  Indies  via 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  arriving  Singapore  18  April  1868.  Serving 
as  flagship  for  the  Asiatic  Station,  she  visited  ports  in  China, 
Japan,  and  the  Philippines.  From  1868  to  1869,  a civil  war 
raged  in  Japan;  during  the  course  of  this  war,  Piscataqua  pro- 
tected the  lives  of  United  States  citizens  and  American 
interests. 

On  15  May  1869,  her  name  was  changed  to  Delaware,  and 
on  23  August  1870,  she  departed  Singapore  for  America.  She 
arrived  New  York  19  November.  Decommissioned  5 December 
1870,  she  remained  in  the  New  York  Navy  Yard  until  sinking 
in  1876.  She  was  sold  for  scrapping  in  February  1877. 

II 

Chimo  (q.v.),  a light  draft  monitor,  was  renamed  Orion 
15  June  1869  and  Piscataqua  10  August  1869.  The  ship  was 
broken  up  for  scrap  in  1874. 

III 

(ScTug;  dp.  854  (f.);  1.  149';  b.  28'7";  d.  12',  s.  16  k.;  cpl. 

58,  a.  2 3 pdr.) 

The  third  Piscataqua,  a screw  tug,  was  built  as  W.  H.  Brown 
in  1897  by  F.  W.  Wheeler  Company,  West  Bay  City,  Mich., 
for  the  W.  H.  Brown  & Co. 

Purchased  by  the  Navy  11  May  1898,  she  was  renamed 
Piscataqua]  and  commissioned  18  June  1898,  Lt.  Comdr. 
Nathan  E.  Niles  in  command. 
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The  ship  served  in  Cuban  waters  during  the  Spanish- 
American  War  and  was  reassigned  to  the  Asiatic  Station  in 
1900.  In  July  1920,  the  tug  was  given  the  designation  AT-49. 

Piscataqua  was  placed  out  of  commission  at  Cavite,  Philip- 
pines 10  April  1922,  struck  from  the  Navy  List  4 August 
1930,  and  sold  for  scrapping  7 January  1931  in  Manila. 


(AOG-70;  dp.  1,988;  1.  325'2";  b.  48'2";  dr.  19';  s.  10  k.; 
cpl.  80;  a.  1 3",  2 40mm.,  8 20mm.;  cl.  Klickitat) 

Piscataqua,  a T-1  gasoline  tanker,  was  laid  down  under 
Maritime  Commission  contract  24  March  1945  by  St.  John’s 
River  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  Jacksonville,  Fla.;  launched 

26  May  1945;  but  naval  acquisition  of  the  ship  was  cancelled 

27  August  1945.  The  oiler  was  delivered  to  the  Maritime 
Commission  18  September  1945,  and  entered  the  merchant 
marine  service  under  the  name  Louden. 

IV 

(AOG-80:  dp.  6,047  (f.);  1.  352'2";  b.  48'4";  dr.  19'2";  s. 

10.2  k.;  cpl.  38;  a.  none;  cl.  Tonti) 

The  fourth  Piscataqua,  a T-1  tanker  originally  named 
Taveta,  was  laid  down  23  May  1945  by  the  'Todd  Houston 
Shipbuilding  Company,  Houston,  Tex.;  launched  as  Cisne 
10  September  1945;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Robert  Rosbach;  and 
delivered  to  U.S.  Maritime  Commission  13  December  1945. 
However,  the  tanker  was  immediately  placed  in  the  National 
Defense  Reserve  Fleet  at  Beaumont,  'Tex. 

She  was  activated  and  delivered  to  MSTS  at  New 
Orleans  19  August  1950.  At  this  time  she  was  renamed 
Piscataqua  and  designated  T-AOG-80.  The  tanker  operated 
in  the  Gulf  area  until  January  1951  when  she  was  transferred 
to  the  Western  Pacific  under  the  operational  control  of  MSTS 
Far  East.  She  supplied  American  forces  in  Korea  with  gasoline 
during  the  undeclared  war  against  the  Communist  aggressors. 

During  the  late  fifties,  she  continued  to  provide  logistical 
support  for  American  truce  forces  in  Korea.  With  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war  in  Vietnam,  her  area  of  operations  has 
shifted  to  Southeast  Asia  where  she  serves  into  1970. 

Piscataqua  earned  three  battle  stars  for  Korean  War  service. 

Pit  River 

A river  in  northern  California  flowing  from  Goose  Lake  in 
Madoc  County  and  emptying  in  the  Sacramento  River. 

(LSMR-518:  dp.  790;  1.  206'3";  b.  34'6";  dr.  7'3";  s.  13  k.; 

cpl.  75;  a.  1 5",  4 40mm.,  8 20mm.,  4 4.2"M.,  10  rkt.; 
cl.  LSMR-401) 

Pit  River  (LSMR-518),  a medium  landing  ship  (rocket), 
originally  designed  as  an  LSM  but  redesignated  9 February 
1945  as  LSMR-518,  was  laid  down  by  Brown  Shipbuilding 
Co.,  Houston,  Tex.  28  April  1945;  launched  2 June  1945;  and 
commissioned  24  July  1945,  Lt.  Albert  D.  Ullman  in  com- 
mand. 

The  war  ended  before  LSMR-518  completed  shakedown. 
Assigned  to  the  Atlantic  Fleet,  she  operated  briefly  along  the 
east  coast,  conducting  type  training  exercises  and  undergoing 
inport  upkeep  periods.  She  called  at  the  Washington  Navy 
Yard  5-7  October  1945  to  participate  in  ceremonies  honoring 
Fleet  Admiral  Chester  W.  Nimitz. 

LSMR-518  was  assigned  to  the  Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet, 
Florida  Group  10  January  1947,  reporting  to  Green  Cove 
Springs  5 February.  She  decommissioned  there  and  was 
placed  in  reserve  21  May  1947. 

Named  Pit  River  1 October  1955,  LSMR-518  was  struck 
from  the  Navy  List  1 October  1958.  She  was  sold  to  Philip 
Walker  Sales  Co.  in  June  1959. 

Pitamakan 

(YTB-403:  dp.  310  (f.);  1.  101';  b.  28';  dr.  11';  s.  12  k.; 
cpl.  10;  a.  2 .50  cal.  mg.;  cl.  Sassaba) 

Pitamakan  (YTB-403)  was  laid  down  6 November  1944  by 
Gibbs  Corp.,  Jacksonville,  Fla.;  launched  29  June  1945; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  H.  M.  Sarton;  and  delivered  to  the  Navy. 


Allocated  in  1945  to  the  13th  Naval  District,  Seattle, 
Wash.,  Pitamakan  entered  the  Pacific  Reserve  Fleet,  Astoria, 
Ore.,  in  March  1946.  Assigned  to  the  6th  Naval  District, 
Charleston,  S.C.,  she  began  active  duty  in  July  1953.  She 
was  reclassified  YTM-403  in  February  1962.  Into  1970  she 
remained  active  with  the  6th  Naval  District. 

Pitcairn 

An  islarid  colony  of  the  United  Kingdom  located  in  the 
South  Pacific,  equidistant  between  Tahiti  and  Easter  Islands. 

(PF-85:  dp.  1,430;  1.  303'  11";  b.  37'  8";  dr.  13'  8";  s.  20  k.; 
cpl.  190;  a.  3 3";  cl.  Tacoma',  T.  S2-S2-AQ1) 

Pilford  (PF-85),  originally  designated  PG-193,  was  built 
under  Maritime  Commission  contract  (MC  hull  1667)  by 
Walsh-Kaiser  Co.,  Inc.,  Providence,  R.I.  Intended  for  use 
by  the  United  Kingdom,  she  was  renamed  Pitcairn  and 
launched  15  October  1943,  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Harry  H. 
Dugan.  Completed  and  delivered  to  the  US  Navy  6 July 
1944.  Transferred  to  the  Royal  Navy  7 July  as  HMS  Pitcairn 
(K-589),  she  served  throughout  the  remainder  of  World 
War  II  with  her  12  sister  frigates  of  the  “Colony”  class 
as  a patrol  and  escort  vessel.  She  was  returned  to  the  US 
Navy,  at  Boston,  11  June  1946.  Struck  from  the  Navy 
List,  3 July  1946,  she  was  sold  to  John  J.  Duane  Co.,  Quincy, 
Mass.,  8 November  1947. 

Pitchlynn 

A prominent  Choctaw  chief  of  mixed  blood  who  died  in 
Washington,  D.C.  in  1881. 

(YTB-283:  dp.  510  (f.);l.  110';  b.  29';  dr.  ll'4";s.  12  k.;cpl. 

10;  a.  2 mg.;  cl.  Onockatin) 

Pitchlynn  (YTB-283),  a large  harbor  tug  originally  desig- 
nated YT-283,  was  laid  down  26  August  1943  by  Westergard 
Boat  Works,  Biloxi,  Miss.;  redesignated  YTB-283  on  15 
May  1944;  launched  23  May  1944;  completed  31  October 
1944;  and  delivered  to  the  Navy  3 November  1944. 

Assigned  duties  as  a shipyard  tug  at  the  Philadelphia 
Naval  Shipyard,  Pitchlynn  served  through  war’s  end  there 
and  operated  in  the  4th  Naval  District  for  the  next  fifteen 
years. 

The  faithful  tug  was  struck  from  the  Navy  List  in  April 
1960,  and  sold  31  August  1960  to  Rodney  H.  Dann  at  Phila- 
delphia. 

Pitkin  County 

A county  in  west  central  Colorado. 

(LST-1082:  dp.  2,366  (f.);  1.  328';  b.  50';  dr.  11'2";  s.  11.6  k.; 
cpl.  119;  a.  8 40mm.;  cl.  LST-511) 

Pitkin  County  was  laid  down  18  November  1944  as  LST- 
1082  by  the  American  Bridge  Co.,  Ambridge,  Pa.;  launched 
26  January  1945;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Stephen  Anzio;  departed 
Ambridge  26  January  1945  under  a ferry  crew  which  piloted 
her  down  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers  to  the  U.S.  Naval 
Repair  Base,  Algiers,  La. ; and  commissioned  at  New  Orleans 
7 February  1945,  Lt.  John  B.  Cameron,  USNR,  in  command. 

After  shakedown  to  St.  Andrews  Bay,  Fla.,  and  alterations 
at  Mobile,  the  new  tank  landing  ship  loaded  pontoon  barges 
at  Gulfport,  Miss.,  and  departed  24  March  1945  with  90  Navy 
passengers  who  were  disembarked  in  the  Panama  Canal  Zone. 
From  there  she  proceeded  to  Pearl  Harbor  where  she  em- 
barked Marines  bound  for  Guam,  and  sailed  27  April  entering 
Apra  Harbor  17  May.  LST-1082  departed  Guam  two  days 
later  and  proceeded  via  Saipan  for  Okinawa.  After  weathering 
a typhoon  5 June,  she  arrived  Buckner  Bay,  Okinawa  on  the 
8th  and  lay  hidden  under  a smoke  screen  with  her  crew  at 
general  quarters  during  the  many  air  alerts. 

LST-1082  departed  Naha,  Okinawa,  4 July,  to  return 
marines  and  their  combat  gear  to  Guam.  She  then  returned 
via  Saipan  to  Pearl  Harbor  5 August.  She  was  in  floating 
drydock  number  2,  when  news  came  of  the  end  of  hostilities 
with  Japan,  15  August.  Fourteen  days  later  she  stood  out  of 
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Pearl  Harbor  with  210  Marines  and  their  equipment  bound 
for  occupation  duty  in  Japan,  and  reached  Sasebo  23  Septem- 
ber. 

LST-1082  departed  Sasebo  two  days  later  for  Subic  Bay, 
Luzon,  Philippine  Islands,  where  she  embarked  elements  of 
the  5th  Army  Air  Force.  Following  a brief  stay  in  Lingayen 
Gulf,  she  departed  San  Fabian  12  October  to  land  the  Army 
troops  and  their  equipment  at  Wakayama,  Japan,  arriving 
22  October.  She  sailed  the  following  day  for  Manila,  thence 
proceeded  to  the  San  Fabian  Beach  in  Lingayen  Gulf.  There 
she  embarked  185  officers  and  men  of  an  Army  aviation 
battalion  and  debarked  these  occupation  troops  in  Sasebo, 
Japan,  15  November. 

LST-1082  departed  Sasebo  23  November  and  steamed 
home  via  Saipan,  and  Pearl  Harbor  arriving  San  Francisco 
16  January  1946.  LST-1082  decommissioned  at  Astoria,  5 
August  1946,  and  entered  the  Pacific  Reserve  Fleet. 

The  LST  remained  in  reserve  until  recommissioned 
at  Astoria,  6 September  1950,  Lt.  Comdr.  John  E.  Chadwick, 
USNR,  in  command.  She  fitted  out  in  the  Puget  Sound 
Naval  Shipyard,  trained  out  of  San  Diego,  and  sailed  19 
December  for  Japan  via  Pearl  Harbor  and  Midway. 

LST-1082  arrived  in  Yokosuka,  23  January  1951  to  begin 
support  of  United  Nations  Forces  in  Korea.  She  departed  8 
February  with  units  of  LST  Division  13  bound  to  Urusan 
Wan,  Korea.  Here,  she  received  vehicles  and  men  of  a United 
States  Engineering  Special  Brigade  for  transport  to  Pusan, 
arriving  13  February  1951.  That  afternoon  she  was  outbound 
with  American  and  Korean  Army  troops,  and  387  South 
Korean  laborers.  These  passengers  and  their  equipment  were 
debarked  at  Inchon  15  February.  The  following  weeks,  she 
transported  thousands  of  Communist  prisoners-of-war  from 
Inchon  to  Koje  Do  Island  for  internment. 

LST-1082  left  Koje  Do  Island  20  March  for  Kobe,  Japan. 
Following  repairs,  she  touched  Sasebo  enroute  to  Okinawa 
thence  steamed  to  Kunsan,  Korea  to  transfer  combat  cargo 
to  shore  from  the  attack  cargo  ship  Andromeda  (AKA-15). 
She  returned  to  Okinawa  4 May  and  sailed  two  days  later 
with  passengers  and  freight  for  Inchon.  She  put  into  Sasebo 
Harbor  13  May  1951,  for  tactical  exercises  off  the  coast  of 
Japan  before  departing  Yokosuka  for  home  7 June. 

LST-1082  arrived  San  Diego  from  the  Far  East  28  June 
for  amphibious  assault  tactics  and  exercises  before  she  re- 
turned to  the  Far  East  reaching  Yokosuka  7 April.  She 
sailed  for  shuttle  duty  at  Pusan,  Korea,  transferring  Com- 
munist Chinese  prisoners-of-war  to  Koje  Do  Island. 

Returning  to  Yokosuka  6 July,  LST-1082  carried  out 
amphibious  assault  training  with  Army  field  artillery  troops 
along  the  coast  of  Japan  before  transporting  them  to  Pusan. 
She  entered  Pusan  Harbor  10  August  to  land  vehicles  and 
Army  troops.  She  again  called  at  Pusan,  20  to  23  September, 
transporting  105  Communist  prisoners-of-war  in  a shuttle 
trip  to  Koje  Do  Island.  She  spent  the  following  weeks  among 
ports  of  Japan  and  in  Fleet  exercises  stretching  along  the 
coast  of  Korea  to  P’ohang  Do.  She  departed  Yokosuka  22 
November  and  returned  to  San  Diego  20  December. 

She  trained  along  the  Southern  California  coast  and 
was  overhauled  in  the  Mare  Island  Naval  Shipyard  until 
sailing  19  October  1953  for  the  Far  East.  She  touehed  Pearl 
Harbor,  then  stopped  briefly  10  November  to  launch  and 
recover  a landing  force  at  Taka  Atoll  in  the  Marshall  Islands 
and  arrived  Yokosuka  23  November  1953.  She  spent  much 
of  the  next  eight  months  in  Marine  amphibious  assault 
landing  exercises  that  took  her  from  the  shores  of  Japan 
to  the  beaches  of  Okinawa,  Iwo  Jima,  and  Inchon.  She 
departed  Yokosuka  17  June  1954  and  returned  to  San  Diego 
19  July.  Named  Pitkin  County,  .she  operated  on  the  West 
Coast  until  she  decommissioned  at  San  Diego  1 September 
1955  and  entered  the  Pacific  Reserve  Fleet. 

Pitkin  County  recommissioned  at  Long  Beach  Naval 
Shipyard  9 July  1966,  Lt.  C.  E.  Quarles  in  command.  The 
same  day  she  became  flagship  for  Landing  Ship  Squadron 
3.  After  training  through  the  summer,  she  sailed  for  Viet 
Nam  and  arrived  Da  Nang  29  November.  After  debarking 
Marines,  she  began  shuttle  operations  between  Da  Nang 
and  Chu  Lai  until  sailing  for  Guam  21  December,  arriving 
Apra  Harbor  2 January  1967.  On  the  26th  she  got  underway 
for  a survey  cruise  taking  her  to  the  Marianas,  Volcanos, 
Bonins,  and  Ryukyus.  Arriving  Okinawa  7 February,  she 


loaded  supplies  and  vehicles  and  sailed  on  the  10th  for  Chu 
Lai  arriving  on  the  14th.  After  unloading,  .she  sailed  via  Da 
Nang  for  Hong  Kong.  For  the  next  three  years,  operating 
out  of  Guam,  she  alternated  service  in  Viet  Nam,  largely 
“Market  Time”  operations  with  visits  to  other  Far  Eastern 
ports.  On  Christmas  Eve  she  sped  to  assist  merchant  tug 
Makah  ablaze  in  Vung  Tau  Harbor,  and  extinguished  the 
fires  saving  the  stricken  and  abandoned  ship.  Into  1970,  she 
continues  to  operate  in  the  western  Pacifie. 

LST-1082  earned  one  battle  star  during  World  War  II 
and  four  during  the  Korean  War. 

Pitt 

A county  in  North  Carolina. 

(APA-223:  dp.  14,837;  1.  455'0“;  b.  62'0";  dr.  24'0";  s.  18 

k.;  cpl.  536;  a.  1 5",  12  40mm.;  cl.  Haskell;  T.  VC2-5-AP5). 

Pitt  (APA-223)  was  laid  down  8 September  1944  by 
Permanente  Metals  Corp.,  Richmond,  Calif,  as  MCV  hull  571 ; 
launched  10  November  1944;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Gwin  Fallis; 
and  commissioned  11  December  1944,  Capt.  Walter  S.  Mayer, 
Jr.  in  command. 

After  shakedown  off  the  California  coast,  Pitt  departed  10 
February  1945  via  Pearl  Harbor  and  Eniwetok,  for  Ulithi 
Atoll,  Caroline  Islands,  to  join  600  other  ships  preparing  for 
the  invasion  of  Okinawa.  She  unloaded  half  of  her  ammunition 
cargo  there,  and  the  rest  at  Leyte.  After  loading  Army  troops 
from  damaged  Samuel  Chase  (APA-26),  she  steamed  for 
Kerama  Retto  where  her  troops  cleaned  out  Zamami  Shima, 
key  island  in  the  small  group  off  the  southwest  coast  of 
Okinawa.  She  then  became  “receiving  ship”  for  the  Kerama 
Retto  Naval  Base,  caring  for  several  hundred  survivors  of 
Japanese  suicide  attacks,  and  shooting  down  one  suicide 
plane  6 April.  Pitt  steamed  to  Saipan,  Tulagi,  Noumea,  and 
Guam  before  returning  with  passengers  to  San  Francisco 
where  she  celebrated  the  Japanese  surrender. 

On  19  August,  Pitt  sailed  via  Ulithi  to  Mindanao  and 
Leyte,  where  she  loaded  troops  to  occupy  Aomori,  northern 
Honshu,  Japan  25  September.  Pitt  then  began  a series  of  “Magic 
Carpet”  assignments,  returning  fighting  men  to  the  States 
from  such  Pacific  locations  as  Saipan  and  Tinian;  Manila; 
and  Nagoya,  Japan.  She  decommissioned  and  was  transferred 
to  the  Maritime  Commis.sion  9 April  1947  and  was  struck 
from  the  Naval  Vessel  Register  23  April  1947.  Placed  in  the 
National  Defense  Reserve  Fleet,  she  remains  berthed  at 
Suisun  Bay  in  1970. 

Pitt  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II  service. 

Pittsburgh 

An  industrial  city  of  western  Pennsylvania. 

I 

(SwGbt:  t.  512;  1.  175';  b.  51'6”;  dr.  6';  cpl.  200;  a.  6 32-pdr, 
3 8",  4 42-pdr.r.) 

The  first  Pittsburgh  (often  spelled  Pittsburg),  a sidewheel, 
ironclad  gunboat,  was  built  under  War  Department  contract 
by  James  B.  Eads,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  in  1861;  and  commissioned 
in  January  1862,  Lt.  Egbert  Thompson  in  command. 

Joining  Flag  Officer  Andrew  H.  Foote’s  Western  Gunboat 
Flotilla  in  river  patrol  duty,  Pittsburgh  attacked  Fort  Donel- 
son  14  February  1862,  and  was  damaged  by  counter-fire. 
The  support  from  the  gunboats  contributed  greatly  to  the 
capture  of  the  strategic  fort  two  days  later. 

Repaired,  she  attacked  Island  No.  10  on  3 April,  then  ran 
its  batteries  by  dark  7 April  being  lashed  by  a heavy  thunder- 
storm as  well  as  the  island’s  73  guns.  This  daring  feat  made  it 
possible  for  her  and  Carondelet  to  demolish  batteries  below 
New  Madrid  that  same  day,  clearing  the  way  for  the  Army 
to  cross  the  Mississippi. 

Pittsburgh  gave  continued  service  in  the  lengthy  series  of 
operations  which  wrested  control  of  the  lower  Mississippi 
from  the  Confederacy.  Her  flotilla,  previously  under  Army 
control,  came  under  naval  command  1 October  1862.  High- 
lights of  her  service  were  the  operations  against  Plum  Point 
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Bend,  Fort  Pillow  and  Memphis  in  April,  May  and  June 
1862;  the  Steele’s  Bayou  Expedition  of  March  1863;  and  the 
passing  of  the  Vicksburg  batteries  16  April  1863.  She  led  the 
attack  on  the  batteries  at  Grand  Gulf  29  April,  and  was 
heavily  damaged  during  the  five-and-a-half  hour  engagement 
which  secured  Union  control  of  an  important  stretch  of  the 
river,  making  it  possible  for  Grant  to  cross  the  river  and 
attack  Vicksburg  from  the  rear.  The  strong  Confederate 
river  fortress  surrendered  4 July  allowing  President  Abraham 
Lincoln  at  last  to  report,  “The  Father  of  Waters  flows  un- 
vexed to  the  sea.” 

Patrol  and  bombardment  missions  on  the  Mississippi  were 
interrupted  the  following  year  when  Pittsburgh  joined  in 
the  Red  River  Expedition  from  March  to  May  1864.  At  the 
close  of  the  war,  she  decommissioned  at  Mound  City,  and 
was  sold  there  29  November  1865. 

II 

(Armored  Cruiser  No.  4:  dp.  13,400;  1.  503'11";  b.  69'7"; 

dr.  24'1“;  s.  22  k.;  cpl.  829;  a.  4 8”,  14  6”,  18  3",  2 18" 
tt.;  cl.  Pennsylvania) 

The  second  Pittsburgh  (Armored  Cruiser  4)  was  laid  down 
as  Pennsylvania  7 August  1901  by  William  Cramp  and  Sons, 
Philadelphia;  launched  22  August  1903;  sponsored  by  Miss 
Coral  Quay,  daughter  of  Senator  Matthew  S.  Quay;  and 
commissioned  9 March  1905,  Capt.  Thomas  C.  McLean  in 
command. 

Pennsylvania  operated  on  the  East  Coast  and  in  the  Carib- 
bean until  8 September  1906  when  she  cleared  Newport  for 
the  Asiatia  Station,  returning  to  San  Francisco  27  September 
1907  for  west  coast  duty.  She  visited  Chile  and  Peru  in  1910. 
During  the  winter  of  1910-1911,  a plane  landed  on  and  took 
off  from  a platform  constructed  on  her  afterdeck,  opening 
the  era  of  naval  aviation.  While  in  reserve  at  Puget  Sound 
between  1 July  1911  and  30  May  1913,  the  cruiser  trained 
naval  militia.  She  was  renamed  Pittsburgh  27  August  1912  to 
free  the  name  Pennsylvania  for  a new  battleship. 

Recommissioning,  Pittsburgh  patrolled  the  west  coast  of 
Mexico  during  the  troubled  times  of  insurrection  which  led 
to  American  involvement  with  the  Verz  Cruz  landing  in 
April  1914.  Later,  as  an  impressive  symbol  of  American 
might  and  concern,  she  served  as  flagship  for  Admiral  William 
B.  Caperton,  Commander  in  Chief,  U.S.  Pacific  Fleet,  during 
South  American  patrols  and  visits  during  World  War  I. 
Cooperating  with  the  British,  she  scouted  German  raiders 
and  acted  as  a powerful  deterrent  against  their  penetration  of 
the  eastern  Pacific. 

Returning  to  the  east  coast,  Pittsburgh  prepared  for  duty 
as  flagship  for  Commander,  U.S.  Naval  Forces  in  the  eastern 
Mediterranean,  for  which  she  sailed  from  Portsmouth,  N.H., 
19  June  1919.  Cruising  the  Adriatic,  Aegean,  and  Black  Seas, 
she  joined  in  the  massive  relief  operations  and  other  humani- 
tarian concerns  with  which  the  Navy  carried  out  its  quasi- 
diplomatic  functions  in  this  troubled  area.  In  June  1920  she 
sailed  north  to  visit  French  and  British  ports  and  cruise  the 
Baltic  on  further  relief  assignments  before  returning  to 
decommission  at  Philadelphia  15  October  1921. 

Recommissioned  2 October  1922,  Pittsburgh  returned  to 
European  and  Mediterranean  waters  as  flagship  of  Naval 
Forces  in  Europe,  then  arrived  New  York  17  July  1926  to 
prepare  for  flagship  duty  with  the  Asiatic  Fleet.  She  sailed  16 
October  for  Chefoo,  arriving  23  December.  Early  in  January 
1927,  she  landed  sailors  and  Marines  to  protect  Americans 
and  other  foreigners  in  Shanghai  from  the  turmoil  and  fighting 
of  the  Chinese  power  struggle.  When  Chiang  Kai-shek’s 
Cantonese  Army  won  control  of  Shanghai  in  March,  Pitts- 
burgh resumed  operations  on  patrol  and  exercises  with  the 
Asiatic  Fleet.  Closing  her  long  career  of  service,  she  carried 
the  Governor  General  of  the  Philippines,  Dwight  F.  Davis, 
on  a courtesy  cruise  to  such  ports  as  Saigon,  Bangkok,  Singa- 
pore, Belawan  Deli,  Batavia,  Surabaya,  Bali,  Macassar,  and 
Sandakan,  returning  to  Manila  15  April  1931.  Six  days  later 
she  steamed  for  Suez  enroute  Hampton  Roads,  arriving  26 
June  1931.  Decommissioning  10  July  1931,  she  was  sold  for 
scrapping  under  the  terms  of  the  London  Treaty  to  Union 
Shipbuilding,  Baltimore,  Md.,  21  December  1931. 


Pittsburgh  (CA-70)  was  renamed  Canberra  (q.v.)  12  October 
1942. 

Ill 

(CA-72;  dp.  13,600;  1.  674'11";  b.  70'10";  dr.  20'6";  s.  33  k.; 
cpl.  1142;  a.  9 8",  12  5",  48  20mm.;  cl.  Baltimore) 

The  third  Pittsburgh  (CA-72)  originally  named  Albany 
was  laid  down  3 February  1943  by  Bethlehem  Steel  Co., 
Quincy,  Mass.;  launched  22  February  1944;  sponsored  by 
Mrs.  Cornelius  D.  Scully,  wife  of  the  Mayor  of  Pittsburgh; 
and  commissioned  at  Boston  10  October  1944,  Capt.  John  E. 
Gingrich  in  command. 

Pittsburgh  trained  along  the  east  coast  and  in  the  Carib- 
bean until  departing  Boston  13  January  1945  for  duty  in 
the  Pacific.  After  calling  in  Panama  and  final  gunnery  exer- 
cises in  the  Hawaiians,  she  joined  TF  58  at  Ulithi  13  Febru- 
ary, assigned  to  TG  58.2  formed  around  aircraft  carrier 
Lexington  (CV-16). 

The  force  sortied  10  February  to  prepare  the  way  for  the 
assault  on  Iwo  Jima.  Carrier  air  strikes  against  airfields  near 
Tokyo  16  and  17  February  limited  Japanese  air  response  to 
the  initial  landings  19  February.  That  day  planes  from 
Pittsburgh’ s group  began  direct  support  to  Marines  fighting 
to  overcome  fierce  Japanese  resistance  on  the  island.  Final 
strikes  against  Tokyo’s  environs  25  February  and  1 March 
agpinst  tire  Nansei  Shoto  completed  this  operation. 

The  force  sailed  from  Ulithi  14  March  to  pound  airfields 
and  other  military  installations  on  Kyushu  18  March,  and 
again  the  next  day.  The  Japanese  struck  back  at  dawn  on 
the  19th,  with  an  air  raid  which  set  Franklin  (CV-13)  ablaze, 
her  decks  utter  chaos  and  power  lost.  Pittsburgh  dashed  to 
the  rescue  at  30  knots.  After  saving  34  men  from  the  water, 
Pittsburgh,  with  Santa  Fe  (CL-60),  performed  an  outstanding 
feat  of  seamanship  in  getting  a tow  line  on  board  the  flaming 
carrier.  Pittsburgh  than  began  the  agonizingly  slow  task  of 
pulling  the  carrier  to  safety,  as  the  flattop’s  crew  struggled 
to  restore  power.  Twice  gunning  off  enemy  air  attacks  at- 
tempting to  finish  Franklin,  the  cruiser  continued  her  epic 
effort  until  at  noon  20  March  when  Franklin  was  able  to  cast 
off  the  tow  and  proceed,  albeit  slowly,  under  her  own  power. 
Capt.  Gingrich  had  remained  at  the  conn  for  48  hours  during 
this  display  of  superlative  professionalism. 

Between  23  March  and  27  April,  Pittsburgh  guarded  the 
carriers  as  they  first  prepared  for,  then  covered  and  supported 
the  invasion  of  Okinawa.  Enemy  airfields  were  interdicted, 
and  the  troops  given  direct  aid  from  the  carriers.  Pittsburgh 
repelled  enemy  air  attacks  and  launched  her  scout  planes  to 
rescue  downed  carrier  pilots.  After  replenishing  at  Ulithi,  the 
force  sortied  once  more  8 May  to  attack  the  Nansei  Shoto 
and  Southern  Japan  in  the  continuing  fight  for  Okinawa. 

On  4 June,  Pittsburgh  began  to  fight  a typhoon  which  by 
early  next  day  had  increased  to  70-knot  winds  and  100-foot 
waves.  Shortly  after  her  starboard  scout  plane  had  been 
lifted  off  its  ca.tapult  and  dashed  onto  the  deck  by  the  wind, 
Pittsburgh’ s second  deck  buckled,  her  bow  structure  thrust 
upward,  and  then  wrenched  free.  Miraculously,  not  a man 
was  lost.  Now  her  crew’s  masterful  seamanship  saved  their 
own  ship.  Still  fighting  the  storm,  and  maneuvering  to  avoid 
being  rammed  by  the  drifting  bow-structure,  Pittsburgh  was 
held  quarter-on  to  the  seas  by  engine  manipulations  while 
the  forward  bulkhead  was  shored.  After  a 7-hour  battle,  the 
storm  subsided,  and  Pittsburgh  proceeded  at  6 knots  to  Guam 
arriving  10  June.  Her  bow,  nick-named  “McKeesport”  (a 
suburb  of  Pittsburgh),  was  later  salvaged  by  Munsee  and 
brought  into  Guam. 

With  a false  bow,  Pittsburgh  left  Guam  24  June  bound  for 
Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard,  arriving  16  July.  Still  under  repair 
at  war’s  end,  she  was  placed  in  commission  in  reserve  12 
March  1946  and  decommissioned  7 March  1947. 

As  the  Korean  War  called  for  a major  restoration  of  naval 
strength,  Pittsburgh  recommissioned  25  September  1951, 
Capt.  Preston  V.  Mercer  in  command.  She  sailed  20  October 
for  the  Panama  Canal,  trained  out  of  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba, 
and  prepared  at  Norfolk  for  a tour  of  duty  with  the  6th  Fleet 
for  which  she  sailed  11  February  1952.  Returning  20  May, 
she  joined  in  the  Atlantic  Fleet’s  schedule  of  exercises  and 
special  operations  in  the  western  Atlantic  and  Caribbean, 
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During  her  second  Mediterranean  cruise,  for  which  she 
sailed  1 December,  she  flew  the  flag  of  Vice  Admiral  Jerauld 
P.  Wright,  Commander  in  Chief,  Naval  Forces  Eastern 
Atlantic  and  Mediterranean  for  a good-will  cruise  to  the 
Indian  Ocean  in  January  1953.  She  returned  to  Norfolk  in 
May  for  a major  modernization  overhaul,  but  rejoined  the 
6th  Fleet  at  Gibraltar  19  January  1954.  Once  again  she 
carried  Admiral  Wright  to  ports  of  the  Indian  Ocean  during 
this  cruise  which  ended  with  her  return  to  Norfolk  26  May. 
After  further  operations  along  the  eastern  seaboard  and  in 
the  Caribbean,  she  passed  through  the  Panama  Canal  21 
October  to  join  the  Pacific  Fleet,  with  Long  Beach  her  home 
port. 

She  sailed  almost  at  once  for  the  Far  East,  calling  at  Pearl 
Harbor  13  November  and  reaching  Yokosuka  26  November. 
She  joined  the  7th  Fleet  in  exercises  and  to  cover  the  Chinese 
Nationalist  defense  of  the  Tachen  Islands  and  their  evacua- 
tion of  civilians  and  non-essential  military  personnel.  Leaving 
Japan  16  February  1955,  she  resumed  west  coast  operations 
until  reporting  at  Puget  Sound  Naval  Shipyard  28  October 
for  inactivation.  She  went  into  reserve  28  April  1956,  and 
decommissioned  at  Bremerton  28  August  1956.  There  she 
remains  in  reserve  into  1970. 

Pittsburgh  received  2 battle  stars  for  World  War  II  service. 


Pivot 


(AM-276;  dp.  650;  1.  184'6";  b.  33';  dr.  9'9";  s.  14.8  k.; 
cpl.  104;  a.  1 3",  4 40mm.;  cl.  Admirable) 

The  first  Pivot  (AM-276)  was  laid  down  1 July  1943  by 
Gulf  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Chickasaw,  Ala.;  launched  11  Novem- 
ber 1943;  .sponsored  by  Mrs.  Clara  L.  Prouty;  and  commis- 
sioned 12  July  1944. 

After  shakedown  ended  10  September,  the  new  mine 
sweeper  operated  with  the  Atlantic  Fleet  training  and  patrol- 
ling until  sailing  for  the  Pacific  early  in  April  1945.  She 
transited  the  Panama  Canal  on  the  10th;  and  after  training 
in  Hawaiian  waters  reached  the  war  zone  in  time  for  mine 
sweeping  operations  in  the  Ryukyus  soon  after  the  conquest 
of  Okinawa. 

She  supported  Admiral  Mitscher’s  Fast  Carrier  Task 
Force  during  the  deadly  strikes  against  Japan  in  July  and 
operated  in  Korean  waters  after  Japan’s  surrender.  She 
returned  to  Okinawa  late  in  October  and  resumed  sweeping 
operations  in  the  Ryukyus.  She  decommissioned  at  Subic 
Bay  6 November  1946  and  remained  in  reserve  until  sold  to 
China  27  August  1948.  She  served  in  the  Chinese  Navy  as 
Yung  Shou  until  1970. 

Pivot  earned  four  battle  stars  for  World  War  II  service. 

II 

(AM-463:  dp.  775;  1.  172';  b.  35';  dr.  10';  s.  14  k.;  cpl.  70 
a.  1 40mm,  2 .50  cal.;  cl.  Aggressive) 

The  second  Pivot  (AM-463)  was  laid  down  31  March  1952 
by  Wilmington  Boat  Works,  Wilmington,  Calif.;  launched  9 
January  1954;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Minor  C.  Heinl;  and  com- 
missioned 12  July  1954,  Lt.  Robert  M.  Collins  in  command. 

Following  shakedown  in  the  Long  Beach-San  Diego  area. 
Pivot  became  flagship  of  Mine  Division  93  at  its  establish- 
ment 6 December.  On  8 January  1955,  she  participated  in 
operation  “Rainbow”  to  begin  her  career  in  the  Pacific  Fleet 
and  the  following  month  was  redesignated  MSO-463.  She 
operated  along  the  West  Coast  until  departing  Long  Beach 
2 June  1958  for  the  Far  East  for  service  with  the  7th  Fleet. 
During  this  deployment  she  attempted  to  assist  Prestige 
aground  at  Naruto  Kaikyo,  Japan;  but  ran  aground  her- 
self during  the  daring  operation  in  dangerous  waters.  Pivot 
managed  to  break  free  but  Prestige  was  lost.  Returning 
to  Long  Beach  7 January  1959,  the  non-magnetic  ocean 
minesweeper  resumed  operations  along  the  West  Coast 
establishing  a pattern  of  alternating  service  off  the  Pacific 
seaboard  with  WestPac  deployments  in  1960,  1962,  1964, 
1966  and  1968.  During  the  1962  deployment,  she  received 
the  Battle  Efficiency  “E”. 


Her  last  three  deployments  took  Pivot  to  Viet  Nam  for 
“Market  Time”  operations,  inspecting  junks  and  other  craft 
to  stem  the  flow  of  Communist  war  material  from  the  north 
into  South  Viet  Nam.  Her  light  draft,  and  her  crew’s  high 
standard  of  seamanship  suited  the  minesweep  ideally  for  this 
important  service  in  support  of  freedom. 

Pivot  returned  to  Long  Beach  from  her  last  7th  Fleet 
deployment  10  May  1969  and  operated  on  the  West  coast 
into  1970. 

Placerville 

A city  in  El  Dorado  County,  California. 

(PC-1087:  dp.  280;  1.  174'9'';  b.  23';  dr.  7'6";  s.  20  k.;  cpl. 

80;  a.  1 3'',  1 40mm.,  2 dct.,  2 dcp.;  cl.  PC-461) 

PC-1087  a steel-hulled  submarine  cha.ser,  was  laid  down 
13  February  1943  by  George  Lawley  & Son,  Neponset,  Mass.; 
launched  24  April  1943;  completed  19  January  1944;  and 
commissioned  22  May  1944  at  Quincy,  Mass. 

After  final  fitting  out  at  Boston  and  Atlantic  coast  shake- 
down,  PC-1087  was  ordered  to  duty  with  the  Service  Force, 
Pacific  Fleet.  En  route  her  first  assignment  she  touched  at 
Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba  22-25  June  1944  and  at  the  Canal 
Zone  30  June.  Calling  at  San  Diego,  Calif.  10-14  July,  she 
then  departed  for  advanced  base  convoy  escort  and  patrol 
duty.  She  escorted  a convoy  from  Eniwetok  to  Ulithi  10 
August  through  1 September.  She  then  put  in  at  Eniwetok  9 
September.  By  17  September  PC-1087  was  operating  in 
Tokyo  Bay,  where  she  served  in  a patrol  and  escort  capacity 
into  November. 

The  first  week  of  December  1945  found  PC-1087  returning 
to  Atlantic  waters  for  duty.  Between  10  January  1945  and  6 
May  she  made  four  escort  runs  between  New  York  and 
Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba.  After  this  a.ssignment  she  was 
once  again  allocated  for  Pacific  duty.  Following  a summer  of 
upkeep  and  voyage  preparations,  she  transited  the  Panama 
Canal,  touched  at  San  Diego  and  Pearl  Harbor,  and  again 
took  up  inter-i.sland  Pacific  operations.  She  called  at  Eniwetok 
31  October  1946,  at  Kwajalein  3 November,  and  at  Pearl 
Harbor  one  week  later. 

PC-1087  sailed  to  the  west  coast,  decommissioned  and 
was  placed  in  reserve  20  February  1947  with  the  Pacific 
Reserve  Fleet,  Columbia  River  Group,  Astoria,  Oreg.  Named 
Placerville  on  15  February  1956,  she  remained  in  that  status 
until  transferred  under  MAP  loan  to  the  Republic  of  China  16 
July  1957.  She  commissioned  as  Tung  Kiang  in  the  Chinese 
Nationalist  Navy,  where  she  remains  active  into  1970. 

Plaice 

One  of  the  various  American  flatfish;  summer  flounder. 

(SS-390;  dp.  1,525  (surf.),  2,391  (subm.);  1.  311'6'';  b.  27'3”; 
dr.  15'3'';  s.  20  k.  (surf.),  9 k.  (subm.);  cpl.  66;  a.  1 5”, 

1 40mm.,  10  21”  tt.;  cl.  Balao). 

Plaice  (SS-390)  was  laid  down  by  the  Portsmouth  Navy 
Yard,  Portsmouth,  N.H.  14  July  1943;  launched  15  November 
1943;  sponsored  by  Miss  Eleanor  Fazzi;  and  commissioned 
12  February  1944,  Lt.  Comdr.  Clyde  B.  Stevens  in  command. 

Following  shakedown  and  training.  Plaice  got  underway 
for  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  15  April,  and  arrived  Pearl 
Harbor  13  May.  She  departed  on  her  first  war  patrol  in  the 
Bonin  Islands  area  3 June.  Plaice  torpedoed  and  sank  986-ton 
ex-gunboat  Hyakufuku  Maru  30  June;  857-ton  ex-net  tender 
Kogi  Maru  5 July;  and  300-ton  Submarine  Chaser  No.  50  on 
18  July,  before  returning  to  Midway  Island. 

The  submarine  was  off  on  her  second  war  patrol  17  August, 
this  time  in  the  Nansei  Shoto  area.  In  the  early  afternoon 
7 September,  Plaice  scored  one  torpedo  hit  on  a Kongo  Maru 
class  liner  converted  to  an  auxiliary  cruiser.  On  24  September, 
Plaice  fired  four  torpedoes  at  a Fuso  cla.ss  battleship, 
briefly  stopping  its  screws.  Three  days  later  she  sank  800-ton 
Coast  Defense  Vessel  No.  10.,  and  put  three  torpedoes  into 
the  side  of  a transport,  which  blossomed  a bright  orange 
flame.  The  patrol  ended  as  Plaice  drew  into  Midway  7 October 
and  got  underway  the  following  day  for  Pearl  Harbor  with 
Thresher. 

Plaice  departed  Pearl  Harbor  9 November  for  her  third 
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patrol  in  the  Southwestern  Japanese  Empire  off  the  coast  of 
Shikoku  and  Kyushu.  She  patrolled  the  traffic  lanes  east  of 
Van  Diemen  Strait  and  pulled  into  Guam  20  December 
without  having  sunk  any  ships  on  the  patrol. 

The  undersea  raider  departed  Guam  on  her  fourth  patrol 
in  the  Luzon  Straits-Formosa  areas.  Plaice  was  part  of  a 
coordinated  attack  group  which  included  the  submarine 
Archer  Fish,  Batfish,  Blackjish,  Scabbard  fish,  and  Sea  Poacher. 
This  long  patrol  in  the  face  of  enemy  antisubmarine  measures 
resulted  in  but  one  contact  worthy  of  torpedo  fire,  a convoy 
of  a small  freighter,  a medium  freighter  and  three  escorts. 
Three  attacks  resulted  in  but  one  hit.  On  23  March  1945, 
Plaice  moored  at  Midway. 

The  fifth  patrol  originated  from  Midway  Island  26  April 
and  took  Plaice  to  the  Kurile  Islands-Okhotsk  Sea  area.  The 
first  enemy  contact  was  made  13  May,  when  the  submarine 
trailed  four  sea  trucks  and  four  small  luggers  until  she  opened 
a surface  engagement  with  her  5-inch  and  40  mm  guns, 
sinking  all  four  sea  trucks  and  two  luggers.  When  all  her 
larger  ammunition  had  been  expended,  she  drove  the  remain- 
ing two  luggers  toward  the  beach  and  damaged  them  by  20 
mm.  and  small  arms  fire.  On  18  May  seven  fishing  boats, 
averaging  250-tons  each,  hove  into  view.  The  staccato  of  20 
mm.  and  .50  caliber  guns  tore  into  two  of  the  boats  and 
damaged  them  visibly.  Plaice  ended  her  patrol  at  Pearl  Harbor 
13  June. 

The  sixth  patrol,  commencing  18  July  took  Plaice  to  the 
East  China  Sea  area,  but  she  made  no  enemy  contacts.  She 
picked  up  five  survivors  from  an  Army  B-25,  and  transferred 
them  to  a Navy  patrol  bomber  the  following  day.  On  15 
August  Japan  accepted  the  Potsdam  Ultimatum  and  nine 
days  later  Plaice  pulled  into  Midway. 

After  the  war  was  over.  Plaice  operated  in  the  Pacific 
until,  by  directive  dated  November  1947,  she  was  placed  out 
of  commission,  in  reserve,  at  Mare  Island,  Calif.  Plaice 
was  reactived  18  May  1963  in  preparation  for  transfer  to 
Brazil,  7 September  1963  under  the  Military  Assistance 
Program. 

Plaice  received  six  battle  stars  for  World  War  II  service. 

Plainview 

Cities  in  Texas  and  New  York. 

(AGEH-1:  dp.  310;  1.  220'6";  b.  40'5";  dr.  24'4";  s.  40  k.; 
cpl.  20;  cl.  Plainview) 


Plainview  (AGEH-1)  was  laid  down  8 May  1964  by  the 
Lockheed  Shipbuilding  and  Construction  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.; 
launched  28  June  1965;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  John  T.  Hayward; 
and  placed  in  service  3 March  1969. 

Plainview  is  the  world’s  largest  hydrofoil.  She  is  powered 
by  two  jet  engines  of  the  same  type  used  in  the  F-4  Phantom 
aircraft,  but  during  conventional  operations  she  is  driven  by 
two  diesel  engines.  Her  homeport  is  Bremerton,  Wash. 

The  Navy’s  first  hydrofoil  research  ship,  Plainview  carries 
out  long  range  experimental  programs  to  evaluate  the  design 
principles  of  hydrofoils  and  to  develop  and  evaluate  tactics 
and  doctrine  for  hydrofoils,  particularly  in  antisubmarine 
warfare  and  is  helping  to  determine  the  feasibility  of  hydrofoil 
operations  in  high  seas. 

Planter 

One  who  cultivates  plants  or  who  founds  new  places  es- 
pecially colonies. 

(Str;  t.  300;  1.  147';  b.  30';  dph.  7'10";  dr.  3'9";  a.  1 long 
32-pdr.,  1 short  24-pdr.  how.) 

Planter,  a side-wheel  steamer  built  at  Charleston,  S.C.  in 
1860,  served  the  confederacy  as  an  armed  dispatch  boat  and 
transport  attached  to  the  engineer  department  at  Charleston, 
under  Brig.  Gen.  Ripley,  CSA.  On  13  May  1862  at  0400, 
while  her  captain,  C.  J.  Relyea,  was  absent  on  shore,  Robert 
Smalls,  a Negro  slave  who  was  Planter’s  pilot,  quietly  took 
Planter  from  the  wharf,  and  with  a Confederate  flag  flying, 
steamed  past  the  successive  Confederate  forts,  saluting  as 
usual  by  blowing  her  steam  whistle.  As  soon  as  the  steamer 
was  out  of  range  of  the  last  Confederate  gun,  Smalls  hauled 
down  the  Confederate  flag  and  hoisted  a white  one.  Then  he 
turned  Planter  over  to  Onward  of  the  Union  blockading  force. 
Besides  Smalls,  Planter  carried  seven  other  men,  five  women, 
and  three  children  to  freedom.  Moreover,  besides  the  ship, 
her  passengers,  and  cargo,  Smalls  also  brought  Du  Pont 
valuable  intelligence  including  word  that  the  Confederates 
had  abandoned  defensive  positions  on  the  Stono. 

The  next  day  Planter  was  sent  to  Flag  Officer  S.  F.  Du  Pont 
at  Port  Royal  Harbor,  S.C.,  who  kept  Robert  Smalls  as 
Planter’s  pilot.  At  the  time  she  was  taken  over  by  the  Federals, 
Planter  had  on  board,  as  a valuable  cargo,  four  guns  besides 
her  usual  armament. 


USS  Plainview  (AGEH-1)  during  builder’s  trials  in  Puget  Sound,  1968. 
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The  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  passed  a Private  Law  on  30  May  1862,  granting  Robert 
Smalls  and  Planter’s  Negro  crew  one  half  of  the  value  of 
Planter  and  her  cargo. 

Du  Pont  promptly  took  Planter  into  the  Union  Navy  and 
placed  her  under  command  of  Acting  Master  Philemon 
Dickenson.  On  30  May  he  ordered  the  side-wheeler  to  North 
Edisto  where  Acting  Master  Lloyd  Phoenix  relieved  Dicken- 
son. Planter  served  the  South  Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron 
through  the  summer  of  1862.  On  a joint  expedition  under  Lt 
Rhind,  Crusader  and  Planter  ascended  to  Simmons  Bluff, 
Wadmelaw  River,  S.C.,  landed  with  troops,  and  destroyed  a 
Confederate  encampment. 

However,  the  steamer  had  been  designed  to  use  only  wood 
as  fuel,  a scarce  commodity  for  blockaders  off  Charleston. 
Therefore,  Du  Pont  transferred  her  to  the  Army  for  service 
near  Ft.  Pulaski. 

After  the  war  Planter  redocumented  17  November  1866. 
She  was  lost  from  unknown  causes  1 July  1876. 

II 

(ACM-2:  dp.  1,300;  1.  188'2";  b.  37'0";  dr.  12'6";  s.  12.5  k.; 
cpl.  69;  a.  1 40mm;  cl.  Chimo) 

Planter  (ACM-2),  built  as  the  U.S.  Army  mine  planter 
Col.  George  Richer  by  Marietta  Mfg.  Co.,  Pt.  Pleasant,  W.  Va., 
in  April  1941,  was  acquired  by  the  Navy  4 April  1944  and  com- 
missioned at  Norfolk  on  the  same  date,  Lt.  T.  T.  Scudder, 
Jr.,  USNR,  in  command. 

Planter  was  assigned  to  Service  Squadron  Five,  Atlantic 
Fleet,  and  got  underway  in  convoy  for  the  Mediterranean, 
13  May  1944,  reaching  the  Azores  24  May,  and  arriving  at 
Bizerte,  Tunisia,  12  June.  She  continued  on  to  put  into 
Naples,  thence  to  southern  France  to  support  minesweeping 
and  buoy  laying  operations  conducted  during  and  after  oper- 
ation “Dragoon.”  At  Toulon,  1 September  she  rescued  31 
survivors  from  Y MS-21,  sunk  by  a mine,  then  resumed  her 
support  activities,  continuing  them  until  departing  for  Bizerte 
12  November.  From  the  latter  she  sailed  to  Caghari,  Sardinia, 
thence  to  Oran,  enroute  back  to  the  United  States,  arriving 
at  Norfolk  17  January  1945. 

Converted  to  minesweep  gear  and  repair  ship  at  Charleston, 
she  departed  for  the  Canal  Zone  6 April;  entered  the 
Pacific  for  duty  with  Minecraft,  Pacific,  17  April;  and  reached 
Pearl  Harbor  17  May.  Continuing  westward,  she  anchored 
off  Okinawa  4 July  to  render  tender  services  to  YMSs.  In 
August  she  steamed  to  the  Philippines,  where  she  received 
news  of  the  war’s  end.  She  returned  to  Okinawa  25  August 
and  remained  until  9 December  when  she  got  underway  for 
Honshu.  Between  13  December  and  25  February  1946  she 
provided  mine  tender  services  in  Japanese  waters,  then  got 
underway  for  the  United  States,  arriving  at  San  Francisco 
16  April. 

Decommissioned  22  May  1946,  her  name  was  struck  frorn 
the  Naval  Vessel  Register  23  December  1947.  On  9 April 


1948  she  was  transferred  to  the  Maritime  Commission  and 
was  subsequently  sold  to  Foss  Launch  and  Tug  Co.,  Oakland, 
Calif. 

Planter  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II  service. 
Platono 

A merchant  name. 


Platono  was  renamed  Pictor  (q.v.)  22  April  1943. 

Platte 

A river  in  Nebraska. 

(AO-24:  dp.  25,440;  1.  553'0”;  b.  75'0”;  dr.  32'4”;  s.  18  k.; 
cpl.  276;  a.  4 5”;  cl.  Cimarron) . 

Platte  (AO-24)  was  built  by  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co., 
Baltimore,  Md.;  launched  8 July  1939;  sponsored  by  Mrs. 
Harold  R.  Stark;  and  commissioned  at  Norfolk  1 December 
1939,  Comdr.  P.  L.  Meadows  in  command. 

After  fitting  out  in  the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard  she  de- 
parted Norfolk  27  March  1940,  making  two  voyages  to  the 
oil  docks  of  Houston,  Tex.,  then  supported  the  fleet  operating 
from  the  Panama  Canal  Zone.  During  the  next  forty-five  days 
she  replenished  fleet  tugs  Capella  and  Navajo  who  towed  the 
huge  floating  drydock  YFD-2  to  Pearl  Harbor.  Platte  reached 
her  new  base  of  San  Pedro,  Calif.  4 September.  For  the  next 
fourteen  months  she  carried  liquid  cargo,  passengers  and 
freight  to  Pearl  Harbor.  Her  last  voyage  to  Hawaii  prior  to 
outbreak  of  war  terminated  at  San  Diego  26  November  1941 
and  she  was  in  that  port  when  the  Japanese  struck  Pearl 
Harbor. 

On  17  December  Platte  put  to  sea  with  a convoy  for  Pearl 
Harbor  and  was  underway  11  January  1942  in  company  with 
famed  aircraft  carrier  Enterprise  (CV-6),  flagship  of  Admiral 
William  F.  Halsey,  Jr.,  Commander  of  Task  Force  Eight. 
She  refueled  this  carrier  task  force  as  it  guarded  convoy  lanes 
for  the  safety  of  troop  and  cargo  ships  reinforcing  the  Samoan 
Islands. 

Platte  spent  the  next  months  refueling  task  forces  on 
offensive  patrol  in  the  Coral  Sea.  She  fueled  the  Australian 
Squadron  along  with  the  Lexington  carrier  task  force  and  the 
Yorktown  carrier  task  force  prior  to  the  devastating  carrier 
strikes  on  Salamau  and  Lae,  New  Guinea.  She  then  stood 
out  to  sea  with  Enterprise  28  May  as  all  fleet  units  prepared  to 
turn  back  the  expected  Japanese  attack  on  Midway,  fueling 
the  Enterprise  task  force  and  the  Yorktown  task  force  just 
before  the  Battle  of  Midway. 

Platte  then  began  her  support  of  Solomon  operations.  She 
was  in  the  ocean  approaches  to  the  Solomons  the  morning  of 
10  August,  delivering  fuel  to  the  Enterprise  carrier  task  group 
and  two  days  later  the  Saratoga  carrier  group.  Platte  returned 
to  Noumea  14  August  and  again  filled  her  cargo  tanks  from 
chartered  tankers.  She  subsequently  fueled  the  Saratoga 
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Wasj),  and  Enterprise  carrier  task  groups.  After  a return  to 
the  West  Coast,  she  resumed  her  vital  support  to  fleet  units 
engaged  in  the  bitter  struggle  for  Guadalcanal  and  other 
Solomon  islands. 

Platte  departed  San  Pedro  9 April  1943  to  provide  vital  logistic 
support  in  the  campaign  to  regain  control  of  the  western 
Aleutians  from  the  Japanese,  serving  as  station  tanker  in 
Kulak  Bay,  Adak.  After  several  runs  between  the  West  Coast 
and  Pearl  Harbor,  Platte  served  with  twelve  other  fleet  oilers  of 
Service  Squadron  Eight  as  one  of  a roving  fueling  task  group 
which  kept  fuel  going  during  the  Gilberts  campaign  to  some 
200  combatant  ships  which  remained  at  sea  for  30  days  without 
going  into  port. 

Platte  was  underway  for  the  Marshall  Islands  the  afternoon 
of  31  January  1944,  fueling  Pennsylvania  and  six  destroyers 
before  standing  out  to  sea  11  February.  On  6 June  Platte 
cleared  Majuro  Atoll  with  Fast  Carrier  Task  Forces  for  the 
Marianas,  fueling  the  Yorktown  carrier  task  group  14  June 
in  sight  of  Tinian  Island,  and  completing  her  last  fueling  and 
third  replenishment  cruise  for  logistic  support  of  the  Marianas 
Operation  14  August. 

Platte  loaded  fuel  and  cargo  at  Eniwetok,  then  made  passage 
to  Seeadler  Harbor,  Manus,  Admiralty  Islands.  This  harbor  was 
her  base  of  logistic  operations  in  support  of  the  occupation 
of  certain  Palau  Islands;  Ulithi,  in  the  Carohnes;  and  Leyte 
and  Samar  in  the  Philippines.  She  cleared  that  base  4 Sep- 
tember and  was  off  Palau  to  fuel  numerous  ships.  Platte  was 
underway  from  Manus  20  October  with  five  other  oilers  and 
escorts  to  support  the  liberation  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 

After  overhaul  in  the  United  States,  Platte  provided  logistic 
support  to  combat  ships  in  the  forward  area  to  the  northeast 
of  the  Marianas  Islands  where  she  fueled  carriers,  cruisers, 
battleships  and  destroyers  engaged  in  the  bitter  struggle  for 
Iwo  Jima  and  the  supporting  carrier  strikes  on  Tokyo. 

Platte  stood  out  to  sea  13  March  to  commence  support  of 
Fast  Carrier  Task  Forces  in  the  conquest  of  Okinawa.  She 
terminated  her  support  of  the  Okinawa  Campaign  upon  her 
arrival  at  Ulithi  14  June  and  departed  that  port  3 July  as 
part  of  the  logistic  support  force  of  Fast  Carrier  Task  Force 
38  for  the  strikes  against  Honshu,  Japan.  On  15  August 
word  was  received  that  President  Truman  had  announced  the 
agreement  of  Japan  to  surrender.  Platte  entered  Tokyo  Bay 
10  September  to  act  as  station  tanker  in  that  port  until  29 
September  when  she  got  underway  for  return  to  the  United 
States. 

She  arrived  at  Yokohama,  Japan,  to  support  the  occupation 
forces  4 February  1946.  During  the  next  twelve  months  she 
constantly  shuttled  from  the  oil  docks  of  Bahrein,  Saudi 
Arabia,  to  support  fleet  operations  at  principal  ports  of  Japan, 
Korea,  and  the  Philippine  Islands.  In  the  following  months 
she  gave  logistic  support  to  the  fleet  at  ports  of  Japan; 
Buckner  Bay,  Okinawa;  and  Tsingtao,  China.  Fleet  tactics 
off  the  coast  of  Southern  California  and  upkeep  in  the  Long 
Beach  and  Mare  Island  Navy  Yards  were  followed  by  another 
cruise  to  the  Far  East. 

On  22  February  1951  Platte  left  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
astern  and  set  her  course  by  way  of  the  Marshall  Islands  and 
Okinawa  for  Sasebo,  Japan.  She  reached  the  last  named  port 
2 April  and  was  off  Songjin,  Korea,  4 April  to  deliver  fuel  to 
cruiser  Saint  Paul  and  five  destroyers  of  the  United  Nations 
Escort  and  Blockade  Force  on  the  east  coast  of  Korea.  This 
was  the  first  of  an  endless  chain  of  logistic  support  runs  from 
Sasebo  to  the  coast  of  Korea  where  she  also  gave  vital  fuel 
and  aviation  gasoline  to  the  fast  attack  carriers  Boxer, 
Philippine  Sea,  and  Bon  Homme  Richard.  Platte  entered  the 
harbor  of  Keelung,  Formosa,  17  May  to  serve  as  station 
tanker  for  the  ships  on  Formosa  Patrol.  She  resumed  replenish- 
ment of  the  fleet  off  Korea  from  Sasebo  30  June. 

Platte  commenced  a second  tour  of  service  in  support  of  the 
warships  on  Formosa  Patrol  and  those  operating  in  combat 
areas  off  the  coast  of  Korea  3 January  1952.  She  reached 
Sasebo  3 May  1953  for  a third  tour  of  duty  in  support  of  the 
United  Nations  Forces  in  Korea.  She  continued  operations  in 
the  East  China  Sea  and  off  Inchon  after  the  truce  agree- 
ment and  put  to  sea  from  Yokosuka  24  October  for  return 
to  Long  Beach  10  November. 

Platte  stood  out  of  San  Diego  Harbor  17  March  1954  and 
touched  at  Yokosuka  on  her  way  to  Subic  Bay  in  the  Philippine 
Islands,  thence  to  Formosa  and  Hong  Kong  before  arrival  at 


Sasebo.  She  returned  to  Long  Beach  2 October  and  had  com- 
pleted six  similar  tours  in  support  of  7th  Fleet  operations  in 
the  Far  East  by  28  June  1960.  A unit  of  Service  Squadron  3 
on  each  of  these  tours  in  the  Far  East,  her  operations  in 
support  of  the  7th  Fleet  carried  her  to  every  principal  port  of 
Japan,  the  Philippines,  Okinawa,  Formosa  and  Korea.  Her 
operations  on  the  West  Coast  which  intervened  this  service 
were  under  Service  Squadron  1. 

Platte  made  almost  yearly  deployments  to  the  western 
Pacific  from  1960  to  1968,  including  extensive  operations  in 
Vietnamese  waters  and  refuehng  the  Enterprise  task  group  off 
Korea  during  the  Pueblo  crisis.  Platte  still  serves  with  the 
Pacific  Fleet  into  1970. 

Platte  received  11  battle  stars  for  World  War  II  service  and 
6 battle  stars  for  Korean  War  service. 

Plattshurg 

A city  and  bay  on  the  New  York  shore  of  Lake  Champlain, 
the  scene  of  the  Battle  of  Plattsburg  11  September  1814,  in 
which  Commodore  Macdonough’s  victory  forced  the  British 
to  abandon  their  offensive  thrust  down  the  Lake  Champlain- 
Hudson  Valley  corridor  and  return  to  Canada. 


During  the  War  of  1812,  Adam  and  Noah  Brown  worked 
on  constructing  58-gun  frigate  Plattsburg  at  Sackett’s  Harbor, 
N.Y.,  under  a contract  dated  15  December  1814.  However, 
after  word  arrived  that  the  Treaty  of  Ghent  had  ended  the 
war,  work  on  the  warship  was  stopped  and  she  remained 
unfinished  on  the  stocks  until  she  was  sold  some  time  before 
1824. 

I 

(SP-1645:  dp.  15,390;  1.  565';  b.  63'3";  dr.  30';  s.  19  k.; 
cpl.  565;  a.  3 6",  2 3",  2 1-pdrs.,  2 mg.) 

Plattshurg,  formerly  the  SS  New  York,  was  built  in  1888  by 
J.  & G.  Thomson,  Clydebank,  Scotland.  She  was  chartered 
by  the  Navy  from  the  International  Mercantile  Marine  Com- 
pany on  9 May  1918  and  converted  into  a troop  transport. 
She  was  assigned  to  the  Cruiser  and  Transport  Force  and 
commissioned  at  New  York  24  May  1918. 

Plattshurg  departed  New  York  in  convoy  with  her  first  load 
of  troops  for  Europe  on  12  June  1918,  arriving  at  Liverpool 
on  the  23rd  and  returning  to  New  York  on  11  July.  The  ship 
was  returning  from  her  fourth  trip  to  Europe  when  the 
Armistice  was  signed,  having  transported  a total  of  8,776 
troops. 

She  made  seven  trips  after  the  Armistice,  returning  a total 
of  24,330  American  soldiers.  Upon  her  arrival  at  New  York 
from  her  last  trip,  29  August  1919,  she  was  transferred  from 
the  Cruiser  and  "Transport  Force  to  the  3d  Naval  District. 
She  was  turned  over  to  the  War  Department  on  6 October 
and  returned  to  her  owners  7 October  1919. 

Pledge 

A binding  promise  or  agreement. 

I 

(AM-277:  dp.  945;  1.  184'6";  b.  33';  dr.  9'9";  s.  15  k.;  cpl.  104; 
a.  1 3",  2 40mm.,  6 20mm.,  2 dct.,  2 dcp.  (hh.) ; cl.  Admirable) 

Pledge  (AM-277),  a steel-hulled  minesweeper,  was  laid 
down  1 July  1943  by  the  Gulf  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Chickasaw, 
Ala.;  launched  23  December  1943;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  C.  A. 
Bender;  and  commissioned  29  July  1944,  Lt.  Thomas  Knotts 
in  command. 

After  shakedown.  Pledge  reported  to  the  Atlantic  Fleet 
30  September  1944.  Following  patrol  off  the  coast  of  Maine 
until  7 November,  she  trained  off  Norfolk,  Va.,  9 to  29 
November  and  at  Miami,  Fla.,  2 December  1944  to  10 
March  1945. 

To  prepare  for  Pacific  duty.  Pledge  underwent  overhaul  at 
Philadelphia  13  March  to  1 April.  She  then  sailed  via  the 
Panama  Canal  and  San  Diego  to  Pearl  Harbor  where  she 
arrived  7 May.  Following  local  exercises,  she  departed 
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Hawaiian  waters  20  May  1945,  and  steamed  via  Eniwetok, 
Guam,  and  Saipan  to  Kerama  Retto,  Ryukyu  Islands,  where 
she  arrived  24  June.  She  anchored  at  Buckner  Bay,  Okinawa, 
7 July  and  at  Guam  12  August.  Pledge  remained  at  Guam 
conducting  exercises  imtil  departure  11  January  1946. 

Following  arrival  at  Pearl  Harbor  25  January,  she  ac- 
companied a convoy  to  San  Pedro,  Cal.  4 to  15  February. 
To  prepare  for  inactivation,  she  returned  to  Pearl  Harbor 
31  July,  and  arrived  at  Bremerton,  Wash.,  30  September. 
She  decommissioned  6 November  1946. 

Pledge  reentered  service  28  November  1947.  Upon  com- 
pletion of  training  she  steamed  via  Pearl  Harbor  to  Yokosuka, 
Japan,  where  she  arrived  28  March  1948.  She  entered  reserve 
status  16  April.  Granted  a reduced  commission  10  January 
1950,  she  trained,  and,  upon  the  outbreak  of  war  in  Korea, 
she  accompanied  a convoy  of  merchantmen  to  Pusan,  Korea, 
11  July  1950.  She  continued  minesweeping  duties  off  Pusan 
until  she  reported  for  duty  as  a harbor  control  vessel  at 
Sasebo,  Japan,  7 August.  She  departed  Sasebo  12  September, 
and,  on  the  1 5th,  she  swept  the  area  to  be  used  for  the 
invasion  of  Inchon,  Korea.  On  patrol  off  Inchon  30  September, 
she  captured  44  prisoners  from  a large  sampan. 

Pledge  commenced  minesweeping  operations  off  Wonsan 
Harbor  10  October.  She  accompanied  minesweeper  Pirate 
(AM-275)  to  deployment  off  Wonsan,  Korea.  Pirate  struck  a 
mine.  Enemy  shore  batteries  on  Sin-do  directed  heavy  fire 
upon  Pirate,  which  sank  shortly  thereafter,  and  then  upon 
Pledge.  As  Pledge  attempted  to  maneuver,  she  too  struck  a 
mine  and  was  severely  damaged.  After  fruitless  attempts  to 
save  her.  Pledge  sank.  Her  survivors  were  picked  up  by 
Endicott  (DMS-35). 

Pledge  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II  service, 
and  a Presidential  Unit  Citation  for  service  in  Korea. 

II 

(MSO-492:  dp.  630;  1.  172';  b.  36';  dr.  10';  s.  16  k.;  cpl.  72; 
a.  1 40mm.;  cl.  Aggressive) 

The  second  Pledge  (MSO-492),  a minesweeper,  was  laid 
down  on  24  June  1954  by  the  J.  M.  Martinac  Shipbuilding 
Corp.,  Tacoma,  Wash.;  launched  20  July  1955;  sponsored  by 
Mrs.  T.  F.  Ultsch;  and  commissioned  20  April  1956,  Lt. 
Thomas  D.  Pfundstein  in  command. 

After  sea  trials.  Pledge  joined  her  sister  ships  at  Long 
Beach,  Cal.,  25  May  1956.  Following  training  from  July  1956 
to  February  1957,  she  operated  in  WESTPAC  March  to 
September  1957.  She  underwent  modification  from  October 
1957  to  March  1958. 

Deployed  to  WESTPAC  24  August  1961,  she  visited  Bang- 
kok, Thailand,  in  November,  and  Saigon,  Vietnam,  in  De- 
cember. In  early  1962  she  participated  in  special  training 
operations  at  Da  Nang,  Vietnam,  until  her  departure  17 
February.  Her  deployment  to  WESTPAC,  12  August  1963, 
included  exercises  with  South  Korean  ships  in  October  and 
Nationalist  Chinese  ships  in  November.  On  her  next  assign- 
ment to  WESTPAC,  13  August  1965,  she  performed  coastal 
surveillance  duties  off  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  from  18 
October  to  16  November  1965  and  from  18  December  into 
early  1966. 

Into  1970  Pledge  remains  active  with  the  Pacific  Fleet. 

Pleiades 

The  daughters  of  Atlas  who  were  placed  among  the  stars 
by  Zeus ; giving  a name  to  a large  group  of  stars  in  the  constel- 
lation Taurus.  The  first  ship  of  this  name  retained  her  mer- 
chant name. 

I 

(SP-1616:  dp.  8,545;  1.  331'5";  b.  47';  dr.  25';  s.  10  k.;  cpl.  81; 
a.  2 4") 

Pleiades  (SP-1616),  built  in  1900  by  the  Maryland  Steel 
Co.,  Sparrows  Point,  Md.,  was  taken  over  by  WSA  from 
her  owner,  Luckenbach  S.S.  Co.,  New  York,  and  turned  over 
to  the  Navy,  on  bare  boat  charter,  26  August  1918;  and 
commissioned  27  August  1918. 

Refitted  at  New  York  for  use  as  a NOTS  vessel,  on 
Army  accoxmt,  Pleiades  completed  one  cargo  run  to  France 


and  back,  before  the  end  of  the  First  World  War,  11  No- 
vember 1918.  Following  the  Armistice,  she  crossed  the 
Atlantic  once  more,  returning  to  the  United  States  29  January 
1919.  Reconditioned,  she  decommissioned,  7 March  1919,  and 
was  returned  to  her  owner,  at  Philadelphia,  18  March  1919. 

II 

(AK-46:  dp.  8,185;  1.  383'2";  b.  50'11";  dr.  23';  s.  12  k.; 
cpl.  42;  a.  2 3") 

The  second  Pleiades  (AK-46),  built  in  1939  as  Mangalia 
for  the  Roumanian  State  Maritime  Service  by  Cantieri  Navali 
Riuniti,  Palermo,  Italy,  was  taken  over  while  lying  idle  at 
New  York,  25  June  1941,  by  the  U.S.  Maritime  Commission 
under  the  authority  of  Public  Law  101  (77th  Congress)  and 
Executive  Order  8771;  acquired  by  the  Navy  on  a bareboat 
charter  from  WSA,  11  August  1941;  renamed  Pleiades 
(AK-46),  3 September  1941;  and  commissioned  25  October 
1941,  Comdr.  Drayton  Harrison  in  command. 

Following  an  abbreviated  shakedown,  Pleiades  loaded  cargo 
at  Quonset  Point,  R.I.  and  on  22  November,  got  underway  on 
her  first  convoy  run  through  the  U-boat  infested  waters  of 
the  North  Atlantic  to  Iceland.  Returning  to  New  York  the 
day  after  the  United  States  entered  World  War  II,  Pleiades 
completed  ten  more  convoy  runs,  six  to  Iceland  and  four  to 
the  United  Kingdom  by  July  1943.  Of  those  convoys,  SC-107, 
which  departed  New  York  24  October  1942,  was  the  most 
hazardous.  On  1 November,  with  five  ships  in  each  column, 
the  9 column  convoy  took  departure  from  Canada  for  Iceland, 
and  the  United  Kingdom.  Shortly  before  2000,  a wolfpack 
closed  the  convoy,  and,  for  almost  70  hours,  struck  at  the 
columns,  repeatedly  scoring  hits.  At  1837,  4 November,  they 
sank  their  last  ship  and  departed,  having  sunk  15,  and  dam- 
aged one  other. 

Steaming  south,  25  July  1943,  Pleiades  spent  August,  Sep- 
tember, and  October  on  a Brazihan  run,  then,  in  mid-Novem- 
ber returned  to  the  North  Atlantic  to  ply  those  waters  again 
until  June  1944.  Converted  to  a general  stores  issue  vessel, 
she  joined  Service  Force,  Atlantic,  3 July,  and  three  weeks 
later  departed  Lynnhaven  Roads  for  the  Mediterranean. 

She  anchored  at  Naples  17  August;  discharged  cargo  there 
until  2 September;  then,  acting  as  flagship  for  a convoy  of 
LCI’s,  got  underway  for  southern  France.  Encountering  a 
mistral  enroute,  she  dehvered  her  charges  to  St.  Tropez, 
4 September.  From  the  5th  through  the  23rd,  she  distributed 
supplies  to  8th  Fleet  units  at  St.  Tropez,  San  Raphael,  and 
Marseilles,  then  sailed  to  Bizerte,  whence  she  returned  to  the 
United  States,  mooring  at  Boston  29  October. 

Following  alterations,  Pleiades  steamed  to  Bayonne,  N.J., 
to  load  cargo  for  Brazil.  She  completed  that  Belem-Recife- 
Bahia  run  at  New  York,  12  January  1945;  underwent  repairs; 
and  then  commenced  a series  of  sugar  runs  to  the  Caribbean 
which  continued  until  after  the  end  of  World  War  II.  On  4 
November,  she  arrived  at  New  York  to  complete  her  last 
cargo  run  as  a U.S.  Navy  ship.  Decommissioned  21  November, 
she  was  returned,  the  same  day,  to  the  Maritime  Commission, 
under  which  she  resumed  merchant  service  with  the'  name 
Scepter. 

Pleiades  (AK-46)  earned  two  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Plover 

Any  of  numerous  shore-inhabiting  birds  that  differ  from  the 
sandpipers  in  their  short,  hard  tipped  bill  and  usually  stouter, 
more  compact  build. 


The  name  Plover  was  assigned  to  AM-12,  of  the  Lapwing 
class  minesweepers,  but  construction  of  this  ship  was  can- 
celled 4 December  1918. 

I 

(AMc-3:  dp.  197;  1.  85'6";  b.  22'6";  dr.  9'5";  s.  10  k.;  cpl.  17; 
a.  2 .30  cal.  mg.;  cl.  Pipit) 

The  first  Plover  was  originally  built  by  Harbor  Boat  Building 
Co.,  Terminal  Island,  Long  Beach,  Calif,  in  1936  as  the 
wooden  hull  trawler  Sea  Rover.  She  was  purchased  on  16 
October  1940  from  Mr.  John  Rados,  converted  to  a coastal 
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minesweeper  at  Martinolich  SB  Co.,  San  Pedro,  Calif,  and 
placed  in  service  on  25  June  1941. 

Based  at  San  Pedro,  Plover  performed  sweeping  and  patrol 
duties  along  the  coast  until  placed  out  of  service  17  September 
1944.  Struck  from  the  Navy  List  on  14  October  1944,  she  was 
transferred  to  the  Maritime  Commission  on  5 February  1945 
and  was  returned  to  her  former  owner  the  same  date. 


AM-408,  an  Admirable  class  minesweeper,  was  assigned  the 
name  Plover  on  17  May  1945,  but  construction  was  cancelled 
on  11  Aug.  1945. 

II 

(YMS-442:  dp.  215;  1.  136';  b.  24'6";  dr.  6'1";  s.  12  k.;  cpl.  50; 
a.  1 3",  2 20mm.,  2 dct.,  2 dcp.;  cl.  Y MS-136) 

YMS-442  was  laid  down  12  October  1943  by  Hiltebrant 
Dry  Dock  Co.,  Kingston,  N.Y. ; launched  20  April  1944; 
completed  13  October  and  delivered  to  the  Navy  14  October 
1944. 

YMS-442  departed  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  and  operated  in  the 
Okinawa  area  as  an  escort  vessel  during  the  autumn  of  1945. 
Until  spring  1946,  she  cleared  shipping  lanes  off  Japan, 
Korea,  and  China.  Back  from  the  Pacific,  she  provided  oc- 
casional service  to  the  Mine  Warfare  School,  Yorktown,  Va., 
during  1946  and  into  1948. 

YMS-442  became  Plover  (AMS-33)  on  18  February  1947. 
In  July  1948  she  assisted  in  survey  work  off  Labrador.  From 
late  1948  to  1956  she  assisted  the  Navy  Mine  Defense  Labora- 
tory, Panama  City,  Fla.  Reclassified  MSC(0)-33  on  7 Feb- 
ruary 1955,  she  became  a naval  reserve  training  ship  in 
November  1956.  She  served  the  4th  Naval  District,  Phila- 
delphia, and  in  1961  the  6th  Naval  District,  Charleston. 
Following  these  assignments.  Plover  was  struck  from  the 
Naval  Vessel  Register  1 October  1968. 

Pluck 

To  pick,  pull,  remove. 

(AMc-94;  dp.  228;  1.  97'1";  b.  22';  dr.  9';  s.  10  k.;  cpl.  17; 
a.  2 .50  cal.  mg.,  2 .30  cal.  mg.;  cl.  Acme) 

Pluck  (AMc-94),  a wooden-hulled  coastal  minesweeper,  was 
laid  down  7 June  1941  by  the  Noank  Shipbuilding  Co., 
Noank,  Conn.;  launched  4 April  1942;  and  placed  in  service 
6 October  1942,  Lt.  (j.g.)  J.  C.  Butt,  USNR,  in  charge. 

Following  shakedown  and  training.  Pluck  departed  Miami, 
Fla.,  19  February  1943,  for  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico.  She  soon 
operated  from  the  American  naval  base  at  Trinidad,  British 
West  Indies.  She  conducted  minesweeping  operations  in  the 
Caribbean  to  protect  Allied  shipping. 

Pluck  decommissioned  12  November  1945.  She  was  struck 
from  the  Naval  Vessel  Register  8 May  1946.  Transferred  to 
the  Maritime  Commission  24  November  1947,  she  was  subse- 
quently sold. 

II 

(MSO-464:  dp.  630;  1.  172';  b.  36';  dr.  10';  s.  16  k.;  cpl.  72; 
a.  1 40mm.;  cl.  Aggressive) 

The  second  Pluck  (MSO-464),  a minesweeper,  was  laid 
down  31  March  1952  by  Wilmington  Boat  Works,  Inc., 
Wilmington,  Calif.;  launched  6 February  1954;  sponsored  by 
Mrs.  Robert  J.  Eaton;  and  commissioned  11  August  1954,  Lt. 
Willis  C.  McClelland  in  command. 

Following  shakedown.  Pluck  reported  for  duty  to  Com- 
mander, Mine  Forces,  Pacific.  She  deployed  to  WestPac 
in  January  1956,  and  returned  in  June  to  Long  Beach,  Calif., 
for  overhaul.  During  January  and  February  1957  she  assisted 
survey  operations  in  Long  Beach  Harbor. 

Assigned  to  WestPac  2 June  1958,  Pluck  operated  off 
Taiwan  in  August  and  September  during  the  Quemoy  crisis. 
Deployed  to  WestPac  31  August  1960,  she  delivered  four 
tons  of  textbooks  to  Batangas,  Philippines,  in  January  1961, 
as  part  of  operation  “Handclasp”.  On  her  next  assignment  to 
WestPac  2 July  1962,  Pluck  made  a good  will  tour  of 
Mindanao  and  Panay  Islands,  Philippines,  in  September  be- 


fore returning  to  Long  Beach,  Calif.  Upon  completion  of 
overhaul  she  rejoined  her  sister  ships  at  Long  Beach  15 
October  1963. 

After  type  training  in  Hawaiian  waters,  she  deployed  to 
WESTPAC  28  September  1964.  During  February  and  March 
1965  she  monitored  coastal  shipping  off  South  Vietnam.  On 
her  next  deployment  to  WestPac,  16  May  1966,  she  com- 
pleted four  more  coastal  patrols  beginning  July  1966  and 
ending  2 February  1967.  In  1968  she  underwent  major  over- 
haul from  29  January  to  1 July,  and,  in  November,  partici- 
pated in  an  evaluation  of  the  Red  Eye  antiaircraft  missile. 

Into  1970  Pluck  remained  active  with  the  Pacific  Fleet. 

Plumas  County 

A county  in  California. 

(LST-1083:  dp.  3,960;  1.  328'0'';  b.  50'0'';  dr.  11'2'';  s.  12  k.; 
cpl.  119;  a.  2 40mm.;  cl.  LST  511) 

Plumas  County  (LST-1083)  was  laid  down  by  the  American 
Bridge  Corp.,  Ambridge,  Penn.  22  November  1944;  launched 
14  January  1945;  and  commissioned  as  LST-1083  at  New 
Orleans,  La.  13  February  1945,  Lt.  Ronald  W.  Homes  in 
command. 

After  shakedown  LST-1083  departed  22  March  for  the 
Panama  Canal  and  Guam,  where  she  picked  up  troops  and 
supplies  and  transported  them  to  Saipan  and  Okinawa.  On 
V-J  Day  she  was  back  at  Guam,  and  loaded  troops  of  the  4th 
Marines  for  Tokyo  Bay.  After  participation  in  the  initial 
occupation  of  the  Japanese  homeland,  LST-1083  transported 
passengers  from  Guam  to  San  Francisco,  arriving  12  January 
1946.  In  August  she  was  placed  out  of  commission,  in  reserve, 
berthed  at  Astoria,  Oreg. 

LST-1083  recommissioned  8 September  1950,  and  after 
shakedown  departed  for  Korea  19  December  1950  to  shuttle 
troops  and  supplies  from  Japan  to  Inchon.  After  a period 
on  the  west  coast,  LST-1083  returned  to  Korea  22  March 
1952  to  resupply  islands  off  the  northwestern  Korean  Coast 
and  pick  up  Prisoners  of  War.  She  returned  to  the  United 
States  in  December,  but  departed  again  for  Korea  in  Sep- 
tember 1953  for  further  supply  lifts,  returning  to  San  Diego 
in  July  1954. 

During  the  years  following  the  Korean  Conflict,  LST-1083 
alternated  amphibious  operations  off  the  California  coast 
with  deployments  to  the  western  Pacific.  Her  name  was 
changed  to  Plumas  County  1 July  1955.  She  deployed  to  the 
western  Pacific  in  1956,  1958,  1959,  and  1960  when  she 
participated  in  joint  amphibious  exercises  with  Nationalist 
China  and  Korea.  On  22  August  1961  she  was  placed  out  of 
commission,  in  reserve,  at  Sasebo,  Japan.  She  was  assigned  to 
MSTS  in  December  1965,  where  she  remains  into  1970. 

Plumas  County  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II 
service  and  three  battle  stars  for  Korean  War  service. 

Plunger 

A diver,  a daring  gambler. 


(SS:  dp.  149  (n.),  168  (subm.);  1.  85'3'';  b.  11'6'';  dr.  11'; 
s.  15  k.  (surf.),  8 k.  (subm.);  cpl.  7;  a.  2 18''  tt) 

Plunger,  the  first  submarine  torpedo  boat  to  be  built  for 
the  Navy,  was  authorized  by  Congress  3 March  1893;  a con- 
tract for  her  construction  was  awarded  to  Holland  Torpedo 
Boat  Co.  13  March  1895.  However,  the  boat  and  the  contract 
were  cancelled  in  April  1900. 

I 

(SS-2:  dp.  107;  1.  63'10'';  b.  ll'll'';  dr.  10'7'';  s.  8 k.  (surf.), 
7 k.  (subm.);  cpl.  7;  a.  1 18"  tt;  cl.  A-1) 

The  first  Plunger  (SS-2)  was  laid  down  21  May  1901  at 
Crescent  Shipyard,  Elizabethport,  N.J.  under  subcontract 
from  J.  P.  Holland  Torpedo  Boat  Co.;  launched  1 February 
1902;  sponsored  by  Miss  Ernestine  Wardwell;  and  com- 
missioned at  New  Suffolk,  L.I.  19  September  1903,  Lt.  Charles 
P.  Nelson  in  command. 
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After  commissioning,  Plunger  reported  to  Naval  Torpedo 
Station,  Newport,  R.I.,  and  operated  in  and  around  Province- 
town  and  Newport.  She  ran  test  dives  and  did  experimental 
work  on  machinery,  armaments,  and  tactics  giving  the  Navy 
invaluable  information  on  the  new  science  of  submarine  war- 
fare. Perhaps  her  greatest  contribution  was  training  her  own 
crew  and  those  of  other  submarines  nearing  completion.  After 
overhaul  at  the  Holland  Dock  from  March  to  November 
1904,  the  boat  resumed  her  testing  functions. 

President  Theodore  Roosevelt  was  so  impressed  with  the 
new  naval  weapon  that  he  determined  to  see  it  at  work  in 
person.  With  the  President  on  board.  Plunger  made  a test 
dive  on  25  March  1905.  Reporting  the  adventure,  Roosevelt 
declared,  “Never  in  my  hfe  have  I had  such  a diverting 
day  . . . nor  so  much  enjoyment  in  so  few  hours.” 

After  overhaul  at  New  London,  Plunger  decommissioned 
3 November.  She  remained  in  ordinary  until  recommissioning 
23  February  1907,  to  join  the  1st  Submarine  Flotilla  with 
Porpoise  (SS-7)  and  Shark  (SS-8).  The  boat  continued  oper- 
ations with  this  flotilla  along  the  Atlantic  coast  for  the  next 
several  years. 

In  May  1909,  Ens.  Chester  Nimitz,  who  would  win  undying 
fame  in  World  War  II  as  Commander  in  Chief,  Pacific  Fleet, 
took  command  of  the  boat.  In  September,  she  steamed  to 
New  York  for  the  Hudson-Fulton  celebration.  On  6 November 
1909,  Plunger  decommissioned  and  went  into  reserve  at 
Charleston.  Assigned  to  the  Reserve  Torpedo  Division  12  on 
17  April  1910,  the  boat  was  re-named  A-1,  17  November  1911. 

A-1  was  struck  from  the  Navy  List  24  February  1913  and 
used  as  a target  until  sold  26  January  1922. 


II 

(SS-179:  dp.  1,330  (surf.),  1,997  (subm.);  1.  3007”;  b.  25'1”; 
dr.  13'10”;  s.  19  k.  (surf.),  9 k.  (subm.);  cpl.  50;  a.  6 
21"  tt.,  1 3",  2 .50  cal.,  6 .30  cal.;  cl.  Porpoise) 

The  second  Plunger  (SS-179)  was  laid  down  17  July  1935 
at  the  Portsmouth,  N.H.,  Navy  Yard;  launched  8 July  1936; 
sponsored  by  Miss  Edith  E.  Greenlee;  and  commissioned  19 
November  1936,  Lt.  George  L.  Russell  in  command. 

Plunger  departed  Gravesend  Bay,  N.Y.  15  April  1937  for 
shakedown  cruise  to  Guantanamo  Bay,  the  Canal  Zone,  and 
Guayaquil,  Ecuador.  In  November,  following  post-  shakedown 
alterations  at  Portsmouth,  she  steamed  to  San  Diego  to  join 
SubDiv  14,  SubRon  6.  Continuing  operations  in  the  San  Diego 
area  for  the  next  several  years.  Plunger  joined  Holland  (AS-3) 
and  5 P-class  subs  15  March  1938  for  a cruise  to  Dutch 
Harbor,  Alaska.  Practice  cruises  to  waters  off  Panama  and 
Hawaii  occupied  the  next  several  years.  On  30  November 
1941  she  reported  to  Pearl  Harbor  and  was  off  Diamond 
Head  when  Japanese  planes  attacked  7 December. 

With  Gudgeon  (SS-211)  and  Pollack  (SS-180),  Plunger  de- 
parted Pearl  Harbor  the  14th  on  her  first  war  patrol  to  Kii 
Suido,  a principal  entrance  into  the  Inland  Sea  and  an  im- 
portant funnel  to  industrial  bases  in  the  area.  She  sank 
Japanese  cargo  ship  Eizon  Maru  18  January  1942. 

Plunger’s  2nd  war  patrol,  5 June  to  15  July,  took  her  off 
Shanghai.  On  this  patrol.  Plunger  sank  4,700-ton  cargo  ship 
Ukai  Maru  No.  5 on  30  June  and  Unyo  Maru  No.  3 on  2 July 
before  returning  to  Midway  the  15th.  While  on  this  patrol, 
she  sighted  Italian  steamer  SS  Conte  Verde,  proceeding  to  the 
U.S.  with  diplomats  on  board,  including  Ambassador  Grew, 


USS  Plunger  (SS-179)  backing  clear  of  nest  alongside  tender  in  San  Diego  Harbor,  1940.  Other  identifiable  submarines  are 

Salmon,  Seal  and  Stingray. 
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In  October,  as  U.S.  forces  pushed  on  to  Matanikau  and 
Cape  Esperance,  Plunger  departed  Pearl  Harbor  on  the  12th 
to  reconnoiter  the  area  and  to  block  the  “Tokyo  Express.” 
However,  Plunger  hit  an  uncharted  reef  2 November,  de- 
stroying her  sound  gear  and  damaging  her  bottom. 

After  repairing  at  Brisbane,  Plunger  returned  to  the  Guadal- 
canal area  for  her  fourth  war  patrol  and  operated  off  Munda, 
where  Japanese  barges  were  coming  in  at  night,  unloading 
troops  and  supplies,  and  departing  by  day-break.  On  the 
night  of  16-17  December  she  slipped  past  four  destroyers  and 
attacked  two  others  unloading  at  Munda  Bar.  After  seeing 
two  of  her  “fish”  explode,  she  slipped  away  from  a counter- 
attack. After  another  attack  with  unknown  results  the  next 
night,  and  a bomber  attack  while  heading  home  8 January 
1943,  she  arrived  Pearl  Harbor  12  January. 

Plunger  continued  reconnaissance  patrols  throughout  the 
spring  and  summer.  She  sank  Taihosan  Maru  12  March,  and 
destroyed  Tatsutake  Maru  and  Kinai  Maru  10  May.  In  June, 
she  joined  Lapon  and  Permit  in  the  first  U.S.  penetration  into 
the  Sea  of  Japan,  an  area  abounding  with  Japanese  shipping. 
Crossing  the  southern  end  of  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  the  ships 
returned  to  Midway  26  July  but  departed  again  6 August  to 
return  to  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk.  Plunger  sank  3,404-ton  Seitai 
Maru  there  20  August  and  4,655-ton  Ryokai  Maru  22  August. 
Returning  to  Pearl  Harbor  5 September,  the  ships  were  the 
only  U.S.  vessels  to  complete  2 patrols  to  that  Sea  until  the 
final  weeks  of  the  war. 

In  October,  Plunger  reconnoitered  in  the  Marshalls  area. 
Plunger  added  lifeguard  duties  to  her  operations  as  U.S. 
bombers  hit  the  islands.  She  stopped  to  pick  up  a downed 
pilot  15  November.  During  the  rescue,  a Zero  strafed  the 
boat,  seriously  wounding  the  executive  officer  and  5 blue- 
jackets. Nevertheless,  the  submarine  rescued  Lt.  (j.g.) 
Franklin  George  Schramm. 

Frequent  depth-charge  attacks  pursued  Plunger  in  January 
1944  as  she  patrolled  off  the  Japanese  main  islands.  The  risk 
was  profitable,  however,  as  Plunger  sank  Togo  Maru  No.  5 
and  Togo  Maru  No.  8 on  2 February  and  Kimishima  Maru 
on  the  23d.  Returning  to  Pearl  Harbor  8 March,  Plunger 
departed  again  8 May  to  patrol  the  Bonin  Islands.  In  July, 
she  patrolled  in  and  around  Truk. 

On  19  September  1944,  she  reported  to  Pearl  Harbor  for 
overhaul.  She  departed  15  February  1945  for  New  London, 
to  serve  in  a training  capacity  until  25  October,  when  she 
reported  to  New  Haven  for  Navy  Day  celebrations.  On  30 
October  she  reported  to  the  Boston  Navy  Yard,  where  she 
decommissioned  15  November  1945. 

Retained  in  an  inactive  status.  Plunger  was  fitted  for  service 
as  a Naval  Reserve  Training  vessel  and  reported  to  Brooklyn, 
N.Y.  in  May  1946,  remaining  there  until  8 May  1952,  when 
she  departed  for  Jacksonville,  Fla.  to  support  the  Naval 
Reserve  Training  Program.  Returning  to  New  York  18  Feb- 
ruary 19.54,  she  was  declared  unessential  5 July  1956.  Struck 
from  the  Navy  Register  6 July  1956,  she  was  sold  to  Bethlehem 
Steel  Co.,  Bethlehem,  Pa.  22  April  1957. 

Plunger  received  14  battle  stars  for  World  War  II  service. 

Ill 

(SSN-595:  dp.  3,700  (surf.),  4,300  (subm.);  1.  278'6”;  b. 

31 '8”;  s.  20-1-  k.;  cpl.  100;  a.  4 tt.;  cl.  Thresher) 

The  third  Plunger  (SSN-595)  was  authorized  as  an  SSGN 
but  was  laid  down  as  an  SSN  2 March  1960  at  Mare  Island 
Shipyard,  Vallejo,  Calif.;  launched  9 December  1961;  spon- 
sored by  Mrs.  Cfinton  P.  Anderson;  and  commissioned  at 
Mare  Island  21  November  1962,  Comdr.  William  M.  Adams 
in  command. 

Following  a trip  to  Puget  Sound  27  November  to  test 
torpedo  tubes  and  sound  gear.  Plunger  departed  Mare  Island 
5 January  1963  for  shakedown  to  Pearl  Harbor.  Plunger 
next  was  homeported  at  Mare  Island  and  operated  to  test 
the  performance  of  sonar  and  the  fire  control  system.  In 
April  she  changed  homeport  to  Pearl  Harbor,  where  she 
became  flagship  of  ComSubDiv  71,  1 April. 

Continuing  in  a testing  capacity.  Plunger  evaluated  the 
most  advanced  class  of  nuclear  attack  subs.  Operating  off  the 
U.S.  west  coast  during  the  spring  and  summer,  she  proceeded 
to  Wake  Island  15  September  1964  for  SubRon  Operational 
Evaluation  missile  firing. 


At  Pearl  Harbor  again  in  Januaty  1965,  Plunger  was  se- 
lected to  demonstrate  the  capability  of  the  Navy’s  latest 
ASW  weapon  system  to  Dr.  Donald  Hornig,  Special  Assistant 
to  the  President  for  Science  and  Technology.  At  Wake  Island 
in  May,  Plunger  participated  in  C/S-17,  the  SubRon  Oper- 
ational Training  Test.  In  September  she  prepared  for  WestPac 
deployment,  which  continued  into  mid-1966.  During  this 
deployment.  Plunger  conducted  evaluation  exercises  of 
AN/SQS-36  sonar  and  traveled  as  far  east  as  Okinawa  and 
Subic  Bay.  She  also  conducted  ASW  exercises  and  executed 
oceanographic  and  port  surveys. 

At  Pearl  Harbor  with  SubRon  7 in  1967,  Plunger  operated 
to  improve  the  ASW  readiness  of  the  Pacific  fleet;  from  6 to 
22  March,  she  participated  in  ASW  exercises  and  later  con- 
tinued in  advanced  type-training  work.  During  inport  periods 
at  Pearl  Harbor  Plunger  provided  services  to  Fleet  Training 
Program  Pearl  Harbor.  Homeporting  at  Puget  Soimd  the 
last  6 months  of  1967,  Plunger  returned  to  Pearl  Harbor  1 
February  1968  and  continues  operations  with  the  Pacific  Fleet 
into  1970. 

Plunkett 

Charles  Peshall  Plunkett,  bom  in  Washington,  D.C.,  15 
February  1864,  was  appointed  to  the  Naval  Academy  in  1879. 
A veteran  of  the  Spanish- American  War,  during  which  he 
served  in  Adm.  Dewey’s  Squadron  at  Manila  Bay,  he  had 
commanded  both  North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota  and  had 
served  as  Director,  Target  Practice  and  Engineering  Compe- 
titions for  the  Navy  Department  before  the  United  States 
entered  World  War  I.  In  July,  1918,  he  assumed  command  of 
the  5 Naval  Railway  Batteries  in  France.  Under  his  direction 
those  mobile  units  of  14"  battleship  guns  supported  French 
and  American  armies  from  6 September  until  the  Armistice. 
Awarded  the  Distinguished  Service  Medal  for  his  service 
during  the  war,  he  later  commanded  Destroyers,  US  Atlantic 
Fleet,  and  served  as  Chief  of  Staff,  Naval  War  College; 
President,  Board  of  Inspection  and  Survey;  and  as  Com- 
mandant, New  York  Navy  Yard  and  the  3d  Naval  District. 
Retiring  in  1928,  Rear  Admiral  Plunkett  died,  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  24  March  1931. 

(DD-431:  dp.  2,060  (f.);  1.  348T";  b.  36T";  dr.  17'5";  s.  35  k.; 

cpl.  208;  a.  4 5",  2 1.1",  4 40mm.,  2 20mm.,  5 21"  tt., 
6 dcp.,  2 dct. ; cl.  Gleaves) 

Plunkett  (DD-431)  was  laid  down  1 March  1939  by  the 
Federal  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Kearny,  N.J.; 
launched  7 March  1940;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Charles  P. 
Plunkett,  widow  of  Rear  Admiral  Plunkett;  and  commissioned 
17  July  1940,  Lt.  Comdr.  P.  G.  Hale  in  command. 

Prior  to  7 December  1941,  Plunkett  operated  in  the  Western 
Atlantic  and  in  the  Gulf-Caribbean  area  on  Neutrality  Patrol. 
Initially  in  the  latter  area,  she  joined  other  Neutrality  Patrol 
vessels  off  Tampico  to  prevent  the  departure  of  several 
German  steamers,  then  cruised  off  Martinique,  French 
Antilles  to  prevent  the  dispatching  of  warships,  equip- 
ment, and  gold  to  the  Vichy  government.  Patrol  and  convoy 
missions  in  the  North  Atlantic  followed,  and,  on  7 December 
1941,  she  was  enroute  from  Reykjavik  to  Argentia. 

Plunkett  continued  such  duty  until  joining  TF  39  on  20 
March  1942.  Six  days  later  she  departed  the  east  coast  for 
Scapa  Flow  and  arrived  in  the  Orkneys  4 April  to  commence 
operations  with  the  British  Home  Fleet.  Employed  on  North 
Sea  patrols  and  escort  work  over  the  first  leg  of  the  Murmansk 
run,  she  was  relieved,  by  Mayrant,  in  mid-May  and  assigned 
to  escort  New  York  back  to  the  United  States.  Coastwise 
and  Caribbean  escort  duty  followed  and  in  August  she  re- 
turned to  the  North  Atlantic  to  accompany  U.K.  bound 
convoys.  On  2 November,  she  departed  New  York  on  her 
first  escort  run  to  North  Africa.  Delayed  enroute  to  allow 
time  for  the  clearance  of  wreckage  from  her  port  of  destination, 
her  group  delivered  its  charges  with  their  reinforcement  troops 
and  equipment  to  Casablanca  on  the  18th.  Then,  after 
patrolling  off  the  Moroccan  coast,  she  returned  to  New  York 
and  local  operations  off  southern  New  England. 

Another  transatlantic  convoy  to  Casablanca  preceded  shore 
bombardment  exercises  in  Chesapeake  Bay,  after  which  she 
escorted  coastal  convoys  until  May,  1943.  On  the  10th  she 
sailed  for  Oran,  Algeria,  with  TF  60;  and,  between  the  end 
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of  May  and  July,  she  was  employed  on  HUK,  ASW,  and 
convoy  escort  assignments  in  North  African  waters. 

On  6 July,  she  cleared  Mers-el-Kebir  as  a unit  of  the 
Western  Task  Force  for  the  invasion  of  Sicily.  During  the 
invasion,  she  screened  the  merchant  ships  and  minelayers  of 
TG  80.5,  then  patrolled  off  the  Gela  anchorage  and  covered 
minelaying  operations.  On  the  12th,  she  departed  the  assault 
area,  returning  on  the  17th,  to  Scogletti,  and  on  the  31st,  to 
Palermo,  with  convoys.  During  August,  she  participated  in 
numerous  landings  on  the  Sicilian  coast  and,  in  September, 
joined  TG  81.6  to  screen  the  transports  and  landing  craft  for 
the  assault  on  the  Axis  boot  at  Salerno.  Early  on  the  morning 
of  13  September,  she  aided  bombed  and  burning  British 
hospitalship  Newfoundland.  The  struggle  to  save  the  ship 
continued  for  over  36  hours,  but,  in  the  evening  of  the  14th, 
Plunkett,  on  orders,  fired  on  and  sank  the  hulk. 

North  Africa-Naples  convoys,  interspersed  with  fire  support 
missions,  continued  until  21  January  1944,  when  she  sailed 
to  escort  the  follow  up  assault  group  to  Cape  Anzio.  After 
delivering  the  craft,  she  remained  in  the  area  to  screen  the 
transports.  On  the  24th  she  fell  victim  to  one  of  the  numerous 
air  attacks  which,  previously,  she  had  helped  to  drive  off. 
At  1738  condition  red  was  sounded.  A few  minutes  later  the 
attack  was  launched  with  2 glider  bombs  coming  in  on  the 
port  beam,  and  2 Ju.88’s  closing  in  from  up  ahead.  Speed 
was  increased;  maneuvering  was  radical.  The  glider  bombs 
finally  dropped,  at  200  yards  distance,  but  more  planes  had 
joined  the  foray  to  commence  a sustained  17  minute  battle. 
It  ended  at  1757  as  Plunkett  took  a 250kg.  bomb  and  caught 
fire.  The  bomb  killed  23,  left  28  missing,  with  as  many,  and 
more,  wounded,  and  caused  extensive  damage  to  her  fire 
control  apparatus,  armament,  and  port  engine.  By  1821,  all 
fires  were  out  and  the  destroyer  proceeded,  on  one  engine, 
to  Palermo.  Temporary  repairs  enabled  her  to  reach  Casa- 
blanca and,  finally.  New  York,  where  repairs  were  com- 
pleted. 

On  5 May  1944,  she  again  departed  New  York  for  European 
waters.  Arriving  at  Belfast  on  the  14th,  she  remained  until 
3 June,  then  sailed  toward  the  English  Channel  to  join  the 
armada  staging  for  the  invasion  of  France.  On  6 June,  she 
screened  the  transports  off  Omaha  beach.  Fire  support  and 
patrol  duties  followed  until  the  9th,  when  she  sailed  back  to 
England.  Returning  to  the  French  coast  a few  days  later,  she 
added  shore  bombardment  to  her  duties. 

In  July,  Plunkett  returned  to  the  Mediterranean  to  prepare 
for  another  assault  landing,  and  on  13  August,  she  sailed  from 
Naples  to  support  operation  “Dragoon”,  the  invasion  of 
southern  France.  During  that  operation  she  carried  officials 
to  and  from  the  beaches  in  addition  to  performing  her  screening 
duties.  She  next  added  fire  support  and  shore  bombardment 
off  St.  Topez,  Port  de  Bouc,  and  Marseilles  to  her  mission, 
and  continued  those  duties,  particularly  on  the  Italian-French 
border,  until  23  November.  She  then  sailed  for  Oran,  whence 
she  escorted  a convoy  back  to  the  United  States,  arriving  at 
New  York,  16  January  1945. 

Plunkett  engaged  in  training  exercises,  ASW  patrols,  and 
experimental  testing  until  early  May,  when  she  resumed 
transatlantic  escort  work.  The  war  in  Europe  ended  before 
she  reached  the  U.K.,  but  hostilities  in  the  Pacific  still  raged. 
On  27  May,  she  returned  to  the  east  coast,  underwent  exten- 
sive alterations  and  refresher  training,  and  got  underway  for 
the  Pacific  6 August.  She  transited  the  Panama  Canal  13 
August  and  was  enroute  to  San  Diego  the  day  the  war  ended. 
In  September  she  escorted  occupation  forces  from  the  U.S. 
to  Japan;  then,  in  October  and  November,  assisted  in  ferrying 
more  from  the  Philippines.  Later  in  November,  she  sailed 
northeast  to  the  Aleutians,  where  she  operated  until  ordered 
back  to  the  east  coast  for  inactivation. 

Plunkett  decommissioned  3 INIay  1946  and  was  berthed  at 
Charleston  as  a unit  of  the  Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet.  She  re- 
mained there  until  reactivated  and  transferred,  under  the 
loan  provisions  of  the  Military  Assistance  Program,  to  the 
Nationalist  Chinese  government,  16  February  1959.  Renamed 
Nan  Yang  (DD-17),  she  remains  with  that  country’s  navy 
into  1970. 

Plunkett  earned  five  battle  stars  during  the  Second  World 
War. 


Plymouth 

A town  in  Massachussetts  on  Plymouth  Bay,  18  miles 
southeast  of  Brockton;  founded  by  the  Pilgrims  in  1620. 

I 

(SlpW.:  t.  189;  Ibp.  147';  b.  38'1";  dph.  17'2”;  a.  4 8”  shell 
guns,  18  32-pdrs.) 

The  first  Plymouth,  a sloop-of-war  built  by  the  Boston 
Navy  Yard,  departed  Boston  3 April  1844  for  the  Mediter- 
ranean, Comdr.  Henry  Henry  in  command.  After  over  a year 
in  European  waters,  she  sailed  westward  and  arrived  at  New 
York,  4 October  1846.  Following  service  on  the  east  coast, 
Plymouth  departed  New  York,  13  February  1848,  for  the 
Far  East,  returning  to  Norfolk  from  the  East  Indies,  29 
January  1851.  On  23  August  1851  she  stood  out  from  Hampton 
Roads,  bound  once  again  for  the  Orient.  After  duty  on  the 
East  Indies  Station,  she  joined  Commodore  Matthew  C. 
Perry’s  expedition  to  Japan,  entering  Tokyo  Bay  8 July  1853 
and  departing  on  the  17th.  She  returned  in  February  of  the 
following  year  and  before  heading  home  put  into  Shanghai 
where  she  sent  a party  ashore  to  support  a coordinated 
British-American  expedition  against  hostile  forts  in  the  area. 

Returning  to  Norfolk  11  January  1855,  Plymouth  began  an 
extended  tour  in  the  Atlantic.  Assigned  as  midshipmen  train- 
ing ship  during  the  summers  of  1855  and  1856,  she  tested  new 
ordnance  under  the  command  of  Comdr.  John  A.  Dahlgren 
in  1858  and  resumed  duties  as  a training  ship  for  midshipmen 
during  the  summers  of  18.59  and  1860. 

Plymouth  was  at  Norfolk  for  repairs  during  the  secession 
crises  in  the  winter  of  1860-1861.  After  Virginia  seceded  from 
the  Union,  she  was  burned  and  scuttled  there,  20  April  1861, 
to  prevent  her  capture  by  Confederate  forces  when  the  Navy 
Yard  fell  into  their  hands. 

II 

(ScSlp.:  t.  1,122;  Ibp.  250'6";  b.  38'0”;  dr.  16'0”;  s.  12  k.; 
a.  1 11”  D.sb.,  10  9”  D.sb. ; 1 60-pdr.,  2 20-pdr.r.) 

The  second  Plymouth,  a wooden-hulled,  screw  sloop-of-war, 
was  laid  down  as  Kenosha  at  the  New  York  Navy  Yard  in 
1867;  completed  in  1868;  and  commissioned  20  January  1869, 
Capt.  William  H.  McComb  in  command. 

Kenosha  got  underway  eastward  across  the  Atlantic  25 
February  1869.  While  on  the  European  Station  she  was  re- 
named Plymouth,  15  May  1869.  Word  of  the  change  reached 
her  at  Ville  Franche,  France,  26  June.  She  then  cruised  off 
the  Levant  and  North  Africa  under  her  new  name,  returning 
to  Marseilles  19  November.  From  southern  France,  she  con- 
tinued on  to  Portsmouth,  England,  whence  she  escorted  the 
British  steamer  Monarch,  carrying  the  remains  of  George 
Peabody,  American  merchant,  financier  and  philanthropist, 
to  the  United  States  for  burial.  Arriving  at  Portland,  Maine, 
25  January  1870,  she  remained  there  on  ceremonial  duty 
until  sailing  for  Portsmouth,  N.H.,  for  refit  at  the  navy  yard. 

Plymouth  departed  New  York  12  July  and  steamed  to  the 
Mediterranean  where  Rear  Admiral  Bogg  selected  her  as  flag- 
ship of  the  European  Station,  21  September.  She  sailed  for  the 
coast  of  Mrica  17  February  1872,  thence  headed  home  via  the 
West  Indies  and  remained  on  the  Atlantic  coast  until  returning 
to  European  waters  1 November  1872.  This  deployment 
lasted  until  the  screw  sloop  sailed  for  home  6 June  1873.  She 
arrived  at  New  York  on  the  18th,  thence  proceeded  to  Ports- 
mouth, N.H.,  where  she  decommissioned  on  the  28th. 

Recommissioned  10  October  1874,  the  sloop  operated  along 
the  Atlantic  coast  and  in  the  Caribbean  until  decommissioning 
again  17  May  1879.  She  remained  in  ordinary  at  Portsmouth 
until  scrapped  in  1884. 

III 

(ScStr;  dp.  10,750  (n.);  1.  395'1”;  b.  55'2”;  dr.  27';  s.  11  k.; 
cpl.  85;  a.  1 5”,  1 3") 

Plymouth  (SP-3308),  built  in  1915  by  the  New  York  Ship- 
building Co.,  Camden,  N.J.,  was  taken  over  from  the  Italian- 
American  Steamship  Co.  by  USSB  and  simultaneously  trans- 
ferred to  the  Navy  30  July  1918;  and  commissioned  at  New 
York  Navy  Yard  2 August,  Lt.  Comdr.  H.  A.  von  Pflugk, 
USNRF,  in  command. 
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Assigned  to  NOTS,  Plymouth  loaded  military  supplies  at 
Baltimore;  sailed  for  Hampton  Roads  21  August  1918  to 
join  a convoy  bound  for  France;  and  arrived  Brest  11  Sep- 
tember. Upon  returning  to  New  York  from  La  Pallice  17  Octo- 
ber, the  ship  again  sailed  for  France  with  an  Army  cargo, 
arriving  at  St.  Nazaire  9 December  1918. 

Plymouth  returned  to  Philadelphia  10  January  1919  and 
steamed  on  to  New  York.  She  decommissioned  there  2.5 
February  and  transferred  to  USSB  for  disposal.  She  was 
sold  to  Green  Star  S.  S.  Co.  in  1920. 

IV 

(PG-57:  dp.  1,500;  1.  264'5";  b.  46'2";  dr.  19'0";  s.  15  k.; 
cpl.  155;  a.  1 4",  4 3") 

The  fourth  Phjmouth,  built  in  1931  by  the  Krupp  Germania- 
Werft,  Kiel,  Germany,  as  Alva  was  given  to  the  Navy,  4 
November  1941,  by  her  owner,  W.  K.  Vanderbilt,  New  York, 
N. Y. ; and  was  placed  in  reduced  commission  at  Jacksonville, 
Fla.,  29  December  1941,  Comdr.  F.  W.  Schmidt  in  command. 

She  departed  Jacksonville,  31  December,  for  the  Navy 
Yard,  Washington,  D.C.,  arriving  4 January  1942.  She  sailed 
21  January  and  the  next  day  entered  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard. 
On  23  January,  she  was  placed  in  commission  in  ordinary  for 
conversion  to  a patrol  gunboat.  She  was  placed  in  full  com- 
mission 20  April  and  assigned  to  Inshore  Patrol  Squadron, 
5th  Naval  District,  based  at  Norfolk.  On  8 May  she  departed 
Norfolk,  forming  part  of  the  escort  for  a convoy  en  route  to 
Key  West,  Fla.  She  was  on  continuous  escort  duty  between 
New  York,  Norfolk,  and  Key  West  until  27  August  1942, 
when  she  steamed  from  New  York  as  convoy  escort  for 
Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba,  returning  as  escort  for  another 
convoy  12  September.  She  made  two  more  convoy  escort 
voyages  to  Guantanamo  Bay  and  return  to  New  York  be- 
tween 17  September  and  24  October  1942.  She  then  resumed 
escort  duty  between  New  York  and  Key  West.  During  one 
period  of  this  duty,  24  December  1942  to  13  June  1943, 
Plymouth  completed  8 convoy  escort  voyages  from  New  York 
to  Key  West  and  back. 

On  her  last  voyage,  Plymouth  departed  New  York  4 August 
1943  as  part  of  the  escort  for  a convoy  bound  for  Key  West. 
She  made  underwater  sound  contact  about  90  miles  east  of 
Elizabeth  City,  N.J.,  on  the  following  evening.  As  she  swung 
left  to  bear  on  the  target,  a violent  underwater  explosion  occur- 
red just  abaft  the  bridge.  The  force  of  the  explosion  rolled 
Plymouth  to  starboard.  She  then  took  on  a heavy  list  to  port 
with  her  entire  port  side  forward  of  amidships  in  flames.  She 
sank  within  two  minutes. 

Lt.  Ormsby  M.  Mitchel,  Jr.,  USNR,  in  command  of 
Phjmouth,  was  thrown  violently  against  a bulkhead  and  sus- 
tained serious  injuries,  which  later  required  amputation  of 
his  left  leg.  Despite  his  own  condition,  he  directed  abandon 
ship  operations,  remaining  at  his  post  until  the  ship  went 
down.  Rescued  from  a raft  by  Calypso,  Lt.  Mitchel  was 
awarded  the  Navy  Cross  for  extraordinary  heroism. 

Rescue  operations  were  hampered  by  heavy  seas  and  sharks, 
only  85  of  the  crew  survived  to  be  taken  to  Norfolk,  6 August. 
A Board  of  Investigation  concluded  that  Plymouth  had  been 
sunk  by  a torpedo  fired  from  an  enemy  submarine. 

Plymouth  Rock 

Site  of  the  landing  of  the  first  permanent  settlers  in  New 
England  in  1620. 

(LSD-29;  dp.  6,880;  1.  510';  b.  84';  dr.  19';  s.  21  k.;  cpl.  766; 
a.  16  3";  cl.  Thomaston) 

Plymouth  Rock  (LSD-29)  was  laid  down  by  Ingalls  Ship- 
building Corp.,  Pascagoula,  Miss.  4 May  1953;  launched  7 
May  1954;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Francis  C.  Denebrink;  and 
commissioned  29  November  1954,  Comdr.  D.  Bontecou  in 
command. 

After  sailing  in  January  1955  to  Norfolk,  her  homeport, 
Phjmouth  Rock  conducted  shakedown  off  the  East  Coast  and 
in  the  Caribbean.  In  the  summer  of  1955  she  transported  men 
and  equipment  to  early  warning  sites  in  the  far  north.  In 
March  1956  she  deployed  to  the  Mediterranean  for  amphibious 
onerations,  returning  in  October.  During  1957  she  made 


numerous  trips  to  the  Caribbean,  and  again  resupplied  the 
Arctic  Distant  Early  Warning  Line. 

From  May  to  October  1958  Plymouth  Rock  operated  as  a 
unit  of  the  6th  Fleet  in  the  Mediterranean,  participating  in 
the  landing  of  U.S.  Marines  in  Lebanon  in  July.  After  develop- 
ing the  concept  of  “vertical  envelopment”  by  helicopter 
assault  in  early  1959,  she  made  a Caribbean  cruise  to  Puerto 
Rico  and  Cuba.  In  February  1960  she  participated  in  operation 
“Amigo,”  carrying  support  helicopters  and  other  equipment 
for  President  Eisenhower’s  visit  to  South  America.  From 
March  to  December,  she  again  deployed  to  the  Mediterranean. 

During  1961  Phjmouth  Rock  made  several  cruises  to  the 
Caribbean  and  one  to  the  Mediterranean,  including  work  on 
project  “Mercury”  and  project  ASROC.  During  1962  she 
made  several  deployments  to  the  Caribbean,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  blockade  force  during  the  Cuban  Missile 
Crisis.  On  7 May  1963  she  again  deployed  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean, returning  in  October. 

In  1964  Plymouth  Rock  made  two  Caribbean  cruises  and 
then  took  part  in  operation  “Steel  Pike  I”  off  the  coast  of 
Spain,  the  largest  amphibious  operation  since  World  War  II. 
Early  1965  found  Phjmouth  Rock  on  another  Caribbean  cruise. 
From  28  January  1966  to  7 March  she  was  involved  in 
H-Bomb  recovery  operations  off  Palomares,  Spain.  Late  1966 
found  her  once  again  in  the  Caribbean,  providing  for  the 
victims  of  hurricane  “Inez”  in  Haiti.  After  three  Caribbean 
cruises  in  early  1967,  Plymouth  Rock  deployed  to  northern 
Europe.  She  made  two  more  Caribbean  deployments  in  1968. 
From  June  to  July  1969  she  again  deployed  to  northern 
Europe.  She  remains  with  the  Atlantic  Fleet  into  1970. 

Pocahontas 

An  Algonquin  princess,  daughter  of  Powhatan,  who  saved 
Capt.  John  Smith’s  life  while  he  was  a prisoner  of  her  father’s 
warriors.  She  subsequently  married  John  Rolfe  and  died  in 
England  in  1617.  Counties  in  Iowa  and  West  Virginia  and 
towns  in  Arkansas,  Iowa,  and  Virginia  are  named  for  Poca- 
hontas. 

I 

(ScStr:  t.  558;  1.  169'6";  b.  26'3'';  dph.  18'6”;  a.  4 32-pdrs., 
1 10-pdr.,  1 20-pdr.  P.r.) 

The  first  Pocahontas,  a screw  steamer  built  at  Medford, 
Mass,  in  1852  as  City  of  Boston,  was  purchased  by  the  Navy  at 
Boston  20  March  1855;  and  commissioned  as  Despatch  17 
January  1856,  Lt.  T.  M.  Crossan  in  command. 

Despatch,  carrying  naval  passengers  and  cargo,  departed 
New  York  4 April  for  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  returned  12  June, 
and  decommissioned  4 July  for  installation  of  improved 
boilers  and  condensers.  The  ship  was  in  custody  of  the  Coast 
Survey  Service  January  through  March  1857. 

Recommissioned  1 March  1858,  Despatch  departed  New 
York  on  the  6th  to  cruise  along  the  Gulf  coast  seeking  ships 
attempting  to  smuggle  slaves  into  the  nation.  She  headed 
north  in  December,  arriving  Norfolk  on  the  20th  where, 
following  a run  to  Washington  to  tow  Phjmouth  to  Norfolk, 
she  decommissioned  2 January  1859. 

Rebuilt  at  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard,  the  ship  was  enlarged 
to  694  tons,  reclassified  a second  class  sloop,  renamed  Poca- 
hontas 27  January  I860,  and  recommissioned  19  March  1860, 
Comdr.  S.  F.  Hazzard  in  command.  The  revitalized  warship 
got  under  way  for  the  Gulf  on  the  27th.  Arriving  Vera  Cruz 
16  April,  she  joined  the  Home  Squadron  and  cruised  along 
the  Mexican  coast  protecting  American  citizens  and  commerce 
and  carrying  diplomatic  despatches. 

Departing  Vera  Cruz  during  the  secession  crisis,  Pocahontas 
arrived  Hampton  Roads  12  March,  and  on  5 April  was  as- 
signed to  the  small  joint  Army-Navy  force  sent  to  Charleston 
Harbor  to  provision  the  federal  garrison  at  Ft.  Sumter. 
However,  she  did  not  reach  Charleston  Harbor  until  the 
afternoon  of  the  13th,  as  Major  Anderson  was  surrendering 
the  beleaguered  United  States  fort.  The  next  day  she  helped 
evacuate  the  Union  troops  and  returned  north. 

During  the  first  months  of  the  Civil  War,  Pocahontas 
patrolled  the  Potomac  and  Rappahannock  rivers  and  Chesa- 
peake Bay  protecting  water  approaches  to  Washington  against 
possible  Confederate  naval  attack.  She  seized  steamer  James 
Guy  off  Machodoc  Creek,  Va.  21  May  and  fired  on  and 
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damaged  Confederate  side  wheel  steamer,  CSS  George  Page 
in  Aquia  Creek,  Va.,  7 July. 

Assigned  to  the  newly  establi.'hed  South  Atlantic  Block- 
ading Squadron,  Pocahontas  departed  Washington  15  October 
for  Newport  News,  Va.  and  sortied  from  Hampton  Roads  on 
the  29th  with  Flag  Officer  Samuel  F.  Du  Font’s  fleet.  The 
joint  Army-Navy  task  force  captured  Port  Royal  Sound 
7 November,  winning  for  the  Union  what  Du  Pont  called 
“the  most  important  point  to  strike,  and  the  mo.st  desirable 

to  have  first  and  to  hold ” P9rt  Royal,  he  continued, 

alone  admits  the  large  ships — and  gives  us  a naval  position  on 
the  sea  coast  as  our  Army  is  holding  across  the  Potomac.” 
Subsequent  Union  naval  operations  along  the  Confederate 
coast  fully  substantiated  Du  Font’s  appraisal  of  Port  Royal’s 
strategic  value. 

During  the  following  months,  Pocahontas  operated  along 
the  coasts  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Florida,  performing 
blockade  duty,  reconnoitering  rivers  and  inlets,  and  supporting 
amphibious  operations.  She  helped  to  capture  Tybee  Island, 
Ga.  24  November  and  assisted  in  towing  ships  of  the  “Stone 
Fleet”  to  Mafl[itt’s  channel  and  sank  them  20  through  26 
January,  1862  to  block  the  approaches  to  Charleston  from 
the  sea. 

From  28  February  through  15  March  she  participated  in 
an  expedition  which  captured  St.  Simon’s  Island  and  Bruns- 
wick, Ga.,  and  Fernandia,  Fla.  She  then  continued  blockade 
duty  through  the  spring  and  early  summer.  On  14  August 
Pocahontas  and  tug  Treaty  fought  Confederate  troops  ashore 
along  some  20  miles  of  the  Black  River  while  trying  to  capture 
steamer  Nina.  Later  that  month  she  was  ordered  north  for 
repairs  and  arrived  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard  on  the  31st. 

Assigned  to  the  West  Gulf  Blockading  Squadron,  Poca- 
hontas departed  Philadelphia  2 October  and  reported  to 
Admiral  Farragut  at  Pensacola,  Fla.  on  the  18th.  The  steamer 
performed  blockade  duty  off  Mobile  Bay  where  she  captured 
British  steamer  Antona  with  a valuable  cargo  of  munitions 
and  merchandise  6 January  1863.  On  5 March  her  guns 
destroyed  blockade  running  sloop  Josephine,  previously  forced 
aground  by  Aroostook  near  Ft.  Morgan.  After  repairs  at  New 
Orleans,  6 July  to  19  August,  Pocahontas  sailed  north.  Dam- 
aged severely  in  a storm  during  the  passage,  the  steamer 
arrived  7 September  and  decommissioned  a week  later  for 
repairs. 

Recommissioned  16  March  1864,  Pocahontas  sailed  for  the 
gulf  14  April  and  arrived  New  Orleans  9 May.  On  blockade 
duty  for  the  remainder  of  the  year,  she  cruised  along  the  coast 
of  Louisiana  and  Texas,  operating  primarily  off  Sabine  Pass. 
After  repairs  at  New  Orleans  22  December  1864  to  23  April 
1865,  the  steamer  returned  to  the  Texas  coast  where  she 
served  until  departing  Galveston  6 July  for  the  east  coast. 
After  stops  at  Pensacola  and  Port  Royal,  Pocahontas  arrived 
New  York  25  July  and  decommissioned  at  the  New  York 
Navy  Yard  on  the  31st.  Sold  at  New  York  30  November 
1865,  the  ship  was  reduced  to  a bark  and  served  as  Ahhy 
Bacon  until  1868. 

II 

Tug  Pocahontas  was  renamed  Chemung  (q.v.)  1 September 


(SP-3044:  dp.  18,000;  1.  564';  b.  62'2";  dr.  28'6”;  s.  16  k.; 
cpl.  610;  a.  4 6”,  2 3”,  2 1-pdrs.,  1 mg.) 

The  second  Pocahontas  (SP-3044),  formerly  Princess  Irene, 
was  launched  19  June  1900  by  Aktiengesellschaft  Vulkan, 
Stettin,  Germany  for  North  German  Lloyd  Lines.  She  was 
seized  by  the  United  States  under  authority  of  the  Presidential 
Proclamation  of  6 April  1917,  and  after  refitting  and  training 
with  the  Atlantic  Fleet,  she  commissioned  as  Princess  Irene 
25  July  1917,  Comdr.  Junius  F.  Hellweg  in  command.  She 
was  assigned  to  the  Cruiser-Transport  Force  under  Rear 
Admiral  Albert  Gleaves  and  was  renamed  Pocahontas  1 
September  1917. 

Throughout  World  War  I,  and  for  nearly  a year  after  the 
Armistice,  Pocahontas  served  faithfully  as  a troop  transport, 
completing  eighteen  round  trips  to  Europe.  She  carried  24,573 
servicemen  to  Brest  and  St.  Nazaire  and  returned  23,296 
servicemen  to  the  United  States. 

Although  Pocahontas  managed  to  convey  all  of  her  pas- 


sengers safely,  she  faced  numerous  dangers.  The  most  serious 
incident  occurred  in  the  forenoon  of  2 May  1918  when  a 
German  submarine  surfaced  in  her  path  and  straddled  her 
with  5.9”  shells.  Captain  Edward  C.  Kalfbus  ordered  the  crew 
to  battle  stations  and  gave  the  signal  to  open  fire.  Unfortu- 
nately the  submarine  was  not  within  range  of  Pocahontas’ 
guns.  Although  fragments  of  enemy  shells  fell  on  the  ship, 
she  was  not  directly  hit  and  suffered  no  casualties.  The  trans- 
port commenced  zig-zag  courses,  and  then  at  full  speed  drew 
away  from  the  submarine,  probably  U-151,  twenty  minutes 
after  the  attack  began.  Making  a record  of  16.2  knots,  she 
kept  the  enemy  astern.  For  saving  the  ship  Captain  Kalfbus 
was  awarded  the  Navy  Cross. 

Pocahontas  decommissioned  at  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  7 November 
1919  and  was  returned  to  her  owner. 

IV 

(YT-266:  dp.  237;  1.  100';  b.  25';  dr.  9'7”;  s.  16  k.;  cpl.  14; 
cl.  Hiawatha-,  T.  V2-ME-A1) 

The  third  Pocahontas  was  laid  down,  under  Maritime  Com- 
mission contract,  as  Port  Blakeley  (MC  hull  433)  by  Birchfield 
Boiler  Inc.,  Tacoma,  Wash.,  27  October  1941;  launched  2 
May  1942;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Alvin  Davies;  designated  for 
Navy  use  and  renamed  Pocahontas  (YT-266),  4 July  1942; 
delivered  to  the  Maritime  Commission  and  transferred  to  the 
Navy,  31  December  1942;  and  placed  in  service,  in  the  11th 
Naval  District,  16  March  1943. 

Pocahontas,  redesignated  YTB-266,  15  May  1944,  served 
the  11th  Naval  District,  headquartered  at  San  Diego,  until 
after  World  War  II.  Between  1946  and  1955  she  operated  in 
the  12th  Naval  District,  headquartered  at  San  Francisco, 
then  returned  to  the  11th  Naval  District.  Redesignated 
Y'TM-266,  February  1962,  she  has  continued  to  provide  tug 
and  towing  services  to  that  district  into  1970. 

Pocasset 

Former  Wampanoag  village  near  Tiverton,  R.I.,  and  Fall 
River,  Mass. 

(YTB-516:dp.  400  (f.);l.  100';  b.  25';  dr.  12';  s.  12  k.;  cpl.  10; 
a.  2 .50  cal.  mg.;  cl.  Cholocco) 

Pocasset  (YTB-516)  was  laid  down  20  September  1945  by 
Commercial  Iron  Works,  Portland,  Ore.;  launched  14  No- 
vember 1945;  completed  and  delivered  to  the  Navy  14 
January  1946. 

Pocasset  entered  the  Pacific  Reserve  Fleet,  San  Diego, 
Calif.,  in  March  1946.  Reclassified  YTM-779  in  March  1966, 
she  began  active  duty  in  March  1967.  From  late  1967  into 
1970,  she  served  at  Sasebo,  Japan. 

Pocatello 

A city  in  Bannock  County,  southeast  Idaho. 

(PF-9:  dp.  2,415;  1.  303'11";  b.  37'6”;  dr.  12';  s.  20  k.;  cpl. 

180;  a.  3 3",  4 40mm.;  cl.  Tacoma-,  T.  S2-S2-AQ1) 

Pocatello  (PF-9),  a patrol  frigate,  originally  classified  as  a 
PG,  was  laid  down  17  August  1943  at  Kaiser  Yard  No.  4, 
Richmond,  Calif.;  launched  17  October  1943;  sponsored  by 
Miss  Thelma  Dixey,  a great-granddaughter  of  Chief  Pocatello; 
manned  by  a Coast  Guard  crew;  and  commissioned  at  Rich- 
mond 18  February  1944,  Lt.  Comdr.  S.  G.  Guill,  USCG,  in 
command. 

After  fitting  out  at  General  Engineering  and  Drydock  Co., 
Alameda,  Calif,  and  shakedown  out  of  San  Diego  through 
28  April,  Pocatello  was  assigned  to  Commander,  Western  Sea 
Frontier,  and  directed  to  commence  weather  station  operations 
out  of  Seattle,  Wash.  Departing  San  Francisco  17  May,  she 
arrived  Seattle  22  June.  One  month  later  she  commenced  her 
first  patrol  on  Weather  Station  Able. 

Pocatello’s  weather  station  was  approximately  1,500  miles 
west  of  Seattle.  Patrols  consisted  of  thirty  days  at  sea  followed 
by  ten  days  in  port  at  Seattle.  Pocatello  alternated  on  station 
with  the  Coast  Guard  cutter  Haida,  and  had  completed  a 
dozen  patrols  by  the  war’s  end.  Pocatello  was  then  laid  up  on 
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the  west  coast.  Scheduled  for  disposal,  she  shifted  to  Charles- 
ton, S.C.,  arriving  6 April  1946  and  decommissioning  there 
2 May.  Pocatello  was  subsequently  sold  at  Charleston  to 
J.  C.  Berkwit  and  Co.  of  New  York. 

Pochard 

A heavy-bodied  diving  duck. 

(AM-375:  dp.  1,250  (f.);l.  221'l";b.  32'2";  dr.  10'9";  s.  18  k.; 
cpl.  117;  a.  1 3",  2 40mm;  cl.  Auk) 

Pochard  (AM-375)  was  laid  down  by  Savannah  Machine 
and  Foundry  Co.,  Savannah,  Ga.  10  February  1944;  launched 
11  June  1944;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Kennard;  and 
commissioned  27  November  1944,  Lt.  Comdr.  David  D.  Long, 
USNR,  in  command. 

After  fitting  out  and  shakedown,  she  departed  Norfolk  for 
the  Canal  Zone  19  February  1945  escorting  Shellback.  She 
then  proceeded  to  San  Francisco  and  San  Diego,  and  sailed 
for  Pearl  Harbor;  Eniwetok,  Marshall  Islands;  and  Guam; 
arriving  Okinawa  28  June.  During  July  and  August  she  con- 
ducted minesweeping  operations  around  Kerama  Retto. 

On  22  August  Pochard  was  assigned  to  Commander  3d 
Fleet,  and  proceeded  to  Tokyo  Bay,  arriving  on  the  29th. 
She  remained  in  Tokyo  Bay  only  a short  period  before  sailing 
for  Okinoyama  Shoals,  Sagami  Wan,  to  conduct  mine  sweeping 
operations.  Pochard  remained  in  the  Far  East  conducting 
minesweeping  operations  until  26  March  1946.  She  then  re- 
turned to  the  United  States  for  inactivation,  decommissioning 
15  January  1947. 

Pochard  was  berthed  at  San  Diego  as  a unit  of  the  Pacific 
Reserve  Fleet  until  recommissioned  27  February  1952.  On 
19  May  she  reported  for  duty  with  the  Atlantic  Fleet,  at 
Charleston,  whence  she  operated  alternating  East  Coast  and 
Caribbean  cruises  with  Mediterranean  deployments  until  1955. 
Reclassified  MSF-375,  7 February  1955,  she  was  placed  in 
reserve  in  June  and  decommissioned  3 August.  Assigned  to 
the  Florida  Group,  Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet,  she  was  berthed 
at  Green  Cove  Springs  until  struck  from  the  Navy  List  1 
December  1966  and  sold  for  scrap. 

Pochard  received  three  battle  stars  for  World  War  II  service. 

Pocomoke 

A town  in  southeast  Maryland.  The  first  two  Pocomokes 
were  named  for  Pocomoke  City,  Md.  The  third  was  named 
for  a Sound  on  the  east  side  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  east  of 
Tangier  Island. 

I 

(SP-571:  1.  64'7";  b.  20'3";  dr.  5';  a.  1 1-pdr.) 

The  first  Pocomoke  (SP-571),  a freight  boat,  was  built  by 
Brewster  Bros.,  Baltimore,  Md.;  commissioned  24  April  1917 
and  returned  to  her  owner,  the  Fish  Commission,  Common- 
wealth of  Virginia,  22  October  1918  after  section  patrol  duty. 

II 

(SP-265:  dp.  139;  1. 115';  b.  18'5";  dr.  8'6";  s.  9 k.;  a.  2 1-pdrs.) 

The  second  Pocomoke  (SP-265),  a minesweeper,  was  built 
in  Pocomoke  City,  Md.,  in  1902;  purchased  by  the  Navy 
from  Menhaden  Products  Co.,  Newport,  R.I.,  8 June  1917; 
and  commissioned  29  June  1917. 

During  1918  she  was  assigned  to  the  2nd  Naval  District. 
She  operated  off  the  West  Coast  of  the  United  States  and 
Mexico  in  1919,  was  designated  YT-43  on  17  July  1920,  and 
sold  at  San  Francisco,  Cahf.  2 May  1922. 

III 

(AV-9:  dp.  8,950;  1.  492';  b.  69'6";  dr.  21'2";  s.  17  k.;  cpl.  689; 
a.  1 5",  4 3";  cl.  Pocomoke) 

Pocomoke  (AV-9),  a seaplane  tender,  was  laid  down  as 
S.S.  Exchequer  14  August  1939  by  Ingalls  Shipbuilding  and 
Dry  Dock  Company,  Pascagoula,  Miss.,  for  the  Maritime 
Commission;  launched  8 June  1940;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Max 


O.  Truitt;  acquired  by  the  Navy  16  October  1940;  and  fol- 
lowing conversion  commissioned  18  July  1941,  Comdr.  L.  T. 
Hundt  in  command. 

When  the  United  States  entered  World  War  II  in  December 
1941,  Pocomoke  was  attached  to  Task  Group  4.3  of  the 
Support  Force,  Atlantic  Fleet,  stationed  at  Argentia,  New- 
foundland. She  tended  two  patrol  planes  which  scouted  waters 
approaching  the  harbor  searching  for  U-boats  which  threatened 
convoys  carrying  desperately  needed  war  material  to  England. 
On  9 January  1942  she  departed  Argentia  enroute  to  Norfolk, 
Va.,  where  she  entered  the  yard  for  alterations. 

Following  training  and  exercises  she  departed  Boston  21 
May  for  Argentia  to  act  as  flagship  for  Commander,  Task 
Force  24,  and  tender  for  Commander,  Patrol  Wing  7.  Re- 
turning to  Boston  15  August,  she  proceeded  via  Norfolk  to 
Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba.  She  discharged  cargo  there  and  at 
Trinidad,  and  steamed  back  to  Norfolk  8 October.  On  30 
October  Pocomoke  got  underway,  transited  the  Panama  Canal, 
and  proceeded  via  Seymour  Bay,  Galapagos  Islands,  to  San 
Diego,  Calif.,  27  November.  Then  steaming  to  San  Francisco, 
she  sailed  2 December  for  Pearl  Harbor  where  she  discharged 
spare  parts  and  supplies. 

After  returning  to  the  West  Coast  for  additional  supplies, 
Pocomoke  sailed  to  Pearl  Harbor  4 January  1943,  then, 
escorted  by  Breese  (DM-18),  proceeded  to  the  Fiji  Islands 
where  she  unloaded  cargo.  Following  her  return  to  the  United 
States  via  Christmas  Island  and  Pearl  Harbor,  she  carried 
supplies  and  spare  parts  to  Oahu  23  February  to  11  March, 
and  returned  to  San  Francisco  for  repairs  at  Oakland,  Calif., 
until  6 May. 

The  next  day  she  weighed  anchor  for  Hawaii  where  she 
took  on  supplies  and  equipment  at  Pearl  Harbor,  and  pushed 
on  to  Noumea,  New  Caledonia.  On  6 June  she  embarked  men 
of  Patrol  Bombing  Squadrons  15  and  23  at  Espiritu  Santo 
and  provided  vital  tender  services  in  the  area  until  sailing  for 
Pearl  Harbor  18  September.  There  she  loaded  cargo  for  Fleet 
Air  Photograph  Squadron  3 and  sailed  1 October  for  Canton 
Island.  She  returned  to  San  Diego  21  October.  One  week 
later  she  steamed  with  cargo  and  passengers  for  Pearl  Harbor 
and  continued  on  to  Palmyra  Island,  Tutuila,  Efate  Island, 
and  Espiritu  Santo,  off-loading  much  needed  parts  and  sup- 
phes  at  these  points  before  returning  to  Alameda,  Cahf.  14 
December. 

Pocomoke  continued  her  vital  services,  taking  on  Marine 
Night  Fighter  Squadron  532  with  planes,  rolling  stock  and 
equipment  and  sailed  via  Pearl  Harbor  to  Funafuti  Atoll, 
anchoring  there  11  January  1944.  With  Tisdale  (DE-33)  she 
steamed  for  Tarawa  and  returned  to  Hawaii  25  January. 
Another  brief  return  to  the  West  Coast  was  followed  by  a 
stopover  at  Pearl  Harbor  to  take  on  troops  and  ammunition 
destined  for  Espiritu  Santo.  Shuttling  cargo  and  fighting 
men  between  Espiritu  Santo  and  Guadalcanal  consumed 
Pocomoke’ s efforts  until  she  sailed  4 April  among  the  islands 
of  the  Solomons  group,  dispensing  needed  services,  and  back 
to  Espiritu  Santo.  She  tended  sea  planes  at  Kwajalein  and 
Eniwetok  before  anchoring  off  Saipan  15  June  to  begin  oper- 
ations for  Patrol  Squadron  16  which  were  continued  until  12 
September.  She  departed  for  Kossol  Passage,  Palau  Islands 
where  she  continued  her  repair  and  supply  functions  until 
23  November.  She  finally  sailed  via  Uhthi,  Eniwetok,  and 
Pearl  Harbor  for  San  Francisco,  arriving  15  December. 

Late  January  1945,  saw  Pocomoke  again  underway  for  Pearl 
Harbor  and  Manus  Island  to  report  for  duty  with  Com- 
mander, Air  Force,  7th  Fleet  18  February.  She  returned  to 
the  task  of  ferrying  supplies  and  passengers,  getting  underway 
for  San  Pedro  Bay,  Leyte  Gulf,  and  Samar  Island.  She  then 
tenned  sea  planes  at  Palawan  Island  and  Tawitawi  Island, 
for  the  duration  of  the  active  fighting  war  in  the  Pacific. 

On  28  August  1945  administrative  command  changed  to 
Commander  Philippine  Sea  Frontier,  and  9 September  Poco- 
moke set  course  for  Sangley  Point,  Manila  Bay.  From  11 
September  1945  through  1 February  1946,  she  steamed  among 
the  various  islands  in  the  Philippine  group,  dispensing  her 
services,  providing  supplies,  ferrying  troops,  and  operating 
search  patrols  wherever  needed. 

Pocomoke  returned  to  San  Diego  28  February  1946  and 
transited  the  Panama  Canal  11  March  to  report  for  duty  to 
Commander,  Air  Force,  Atlantic.  She  was  ordered  to  Norfolk, 
unloaded  her  ammunition  and  steamed  into  Philadelphia 
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where  she  was  placed  in  the  reserve  group  of  the  Atlantic 
Reserve  Fleet.  Pocomoke  decommissioned  10  July  1946,  her 
name  was  struck  from  the  Navy  List  1 June  1961,  she  was 
ordered  disposed  20  September  1961,  and  was  sold  12  Decem- 
ber 1961  to  the  Union  Minerals  and  Alloys  Corp. 

Pocomoke  received  two  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Pocono 

A range  of  mountains  in  eastern  Pennsylvania. 

(AGC-16;  dp.  13,910;  1.  459';  b.  63';  dr.  24';  s.  16  k.;  cpl.  490; 
a.  2 5";  cl.  Adirondak) 

Pocono  (AGC-16),  an  amphibious  force  flagship,  was  laid 
down  30  November  1944  and  launched  25  January  1945  by 
the  North  Carolina  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Wilmington,  N.C.; 
sponsored  by  Miss  Mary  V.  Carmines  of  Messick,  Va.; 
acquired  by  the  Navy  15  February  1945;  towed  to  Boston 
for  fitting  out;  and  commissioned  29  December  1945,  Captain 
H.  A.  Sailor  in  command. 

Pocono  departed  Boston  18  March  1946  for  Key  West,  Fla., 
en  route  to  Guantanamo  Bay  for  shakedown.  The  ship  then 
proceeded  to  Washington,  D.C.,  via  Norfolk,  and  arrived  in 
the  nation’s  capital  7 May. 

During  the  next  few  years,  she  operated  off  the  Atlantic 
coast  from  Nevdoundland  to  'Trinidad.  Early  in  1948,  she  was 
flagship  of  Admiral  W.  H.  P.  Blandy,  Commander  Atlantic 
Fleet. 

Pocono  decommissioned  at  Norfolk  19  June  1949  and  moved 
to  Bayonne,  N.J.,  where  she  entered  the  Atlantic  Reserve 
Fleet. 

Pocono  recommissioned  18  August  1951  to  serve  as  flagship 
for  Commander,  Amphibious  Force,  Atlantic  Fleet.  She  oper- 
ated in  this  capacity  in  the  Caribbean  and  off  the  East  Coast 
of  the  U.S.  until  1956. 

On  31  October  1956,  during  the  Suez  Crisis,  the  Commander- 
in-Chief,  Naval  Forces,  Eastern  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean, 
embarked  in  Pocono,  and  remained  on  board  until  13  De- 
cember. 

In  September  1957  Pocono  served  as  flagship  for  a 38-ship 
amphibious  task  force  in  NATO  exercise  “Deepwater”  off  the 
coast  of  Turkey. 

In  early  1958  Pocono  served  as  flagship  for  operation 
“Packard  X,”  an  Atlantic  Fleet  amphibious  exercise  at 
Onslow  Beach,  N.C.  On  23  June  1958  she  departed  the  U.S. 
bound  for  the  Mediterranean.  She  was  diverted  to  Beirut, 
Lebanon,  where  she  controlled  the  landing  that  assisted  that 
nation.  During  her  three  month  stay  in  Beirut,  she  performed 
such  functions  as  air  control  and  command  communications. 
Because  of  the  Beirut  Crisis  the  regular  six-month  Mediter- 
ranean deployment  was  extended  to  nine  months,  with  Pocono 
returning  to  Norfolk  20  March  1959. 

On  11  January  1960  Pocono  again  departed  Norfolk  for  the 
Mediterranean  where  she  participated  in  four  amphibious 
landing  exercises,  including  a joint  NATO  landing  at  Porto 
Scudo,  Sardinia,  before  returning  to  Norfolk  14  June.  She 
participated  in  Caribbean  landing  exercises  in  July  1960  and 
February  1961. 

On  11  April  1961  she  departed  for  the  Mediterranean,  and 
participated  in  several  amphibious  landings,  including  a joint 
NATO  landing  at  Saros  Gulf,  Turkey,  before  returning  to 
Norfolk  12  October. 

After  an  extensive  overhaul  she  departed  10  April  1962 
for  the  Caribbean,  and  23  July  for  the  Mediterranean.  When 
the  Cuban  Crisis  arose,  Pocono  was  recalled  to  the  United 
States.  She  carried  the  flag  of  Commander,  Amphibious 
Forces,  Atlantic,  and  remained  in  operational  readiness  in 
Norfolk. 

For  the  rest  of  1962,  1963,  and  through  most  of  1964  Pocono 
remained  in  the  U.S.  In  early  1964  she  participated  in  two 
landing  exercises  at  Onslow  Beach,  N.C.  On  11  October  she 
deployed  for  “Steelpike  I”,  which  included  an  assault  with  heli- 
copter landings  at  Huelva  Bay,  Spain.  She  returned  to  Norfolk 
25  November. 

Pocono  departed  Norfolk  21  May  1965  enroute  to  Santo 
Domingo,  Dominican  Republic  to  aid  in  the  peace-keeping 
operation  there.  She  provided  the  platform  from  which  Vice 


Admiral  McCain  directed  the  naval  forces’  support  of  this 
operation. 

From  late  1965  through  early  1968  Pocono  participated  in 
further  operations  in  the  Caribbean  and  off  the  east  coast  of 
the  U.S.,  returning  to  Norfolk  24  February  1968. 

Pocotagligo 

A river  in  South  Carolina  flowing  from  its  source  three 
miles  south  of  Sumter  and  emptying  into  the  Black  River 
five  miles  east  of  Manning;  named  for  an  Indian  tribe  of  the 
same  region. 

(IX-86;  dp.  60;  1.  96';  b.  17'9'';  dr.  12';  s.  12  k.) 

Pocotagligo,  a diesel  powered  schooner  built  in  1926  by 
Marco  U.  Martinolich,  Lussinpiccolo,  Italy^  was  purchased 
under  the  name  Marpatcha  by  the  Maritime  Commission 
from  her  owner  Charles  Deen  Wiman,  Moline,  111.  and  trans- 
ferred to  the  Navy  18  August  1942;  renamed  Pocotagligo 
(IX-86),  4 September  1942;  and  placed  in  service  13  October 
1942.  Assigned  to  the  7th  Naval  District  during  her  brief 
career,  she  performed  patrol  duties  until  placed  out  of  service 
17  March  1943.  Struck  from  the  Navy  List  28  June  1944, 
she  was  returned  to  the  Maritime  Commission  and  resold  to 
her  former  owner  14  March  1945. 

Pogatacut 

A sachem  of  Manhasset  who  signed  the  deed  of  East 
Hampton,  Long  Island,  in  1648. 

(YT-267;  dp.  237;  1.  100';  b.  25';  dr.  9'7'';  s.  16  k.;  cpl.  14; 
cl.  Hiawatha]  T.  V2-ME-A1) 

Pogatacut  was  laid  down,  under  Maritime  Commission  con- 
tract, as  Port  Discovery  (MC  hull  434)  by  Birchfield  Boiler 
Inc.,  Tacoma,  Wash.,  1 December  1941;  launched  3 April 
1942;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  David  Nielsen;  designated  for  Navy 
use  and  renamed  Pogatacut  (YT-267),  4 July  1942;  and  de- 
livered to  the  Maritime  Commission  and  transferred  to  the 
Navy,  23  December  1942. 

Pogatacut,  redesignated  YTB-267,  15  May  1944,  served  the 
12th  Naval  District,  headquartered  at  San  Francisco,  through 
World  War  II.  Then  transferred  to  Hawaii,  she  served  the 
14th  Naval  District  until  placed  out  of  service,  in  reserve, 
in  May  1947.  In  reserve  for  almost  four  years,  she  was  re- 
activated in  February  1951  and  assigned  to  the  Philippines. 
Since  that  time,  into  1970,  she  has  provided  tug  services  to 
Navy  vessels  in  the  Subic  Bay  area. 

Pogy 

A trout  found  in  Lake  Tahoe,  Calif. 

I 

(SS-266:  dp.  1,525  (surf.),  2,424  (subm.);  1.  312';  b.  27';  dr. 

15'3'';  s.  20  k.  (surf.),  9 k.  (subm.);  cpl.  80;  a.  1 5'”,  1 
40mm,  10  21”  tt.;  cl.  Gato) 

The  first  Pogy  (SS-266)  was  laid  down  15  September  1941 
by  the  Manitowoc  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Manitowoc,  Wise., 
launched  23  June  1942;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Julius  A.  Purer; 
and  commissioned  10  January  1943,  Lt.  Comdr.  G.  H.  Wales 
in  command.  Pogy  temporarily  decommissioned  1 February 
for  a Mississippi  cruise  on  a river  barge  to  New  Orleans,  La., 
and  recommissioned  upon  her  arrival  12  February. 

After  fitting  out,  trial  runs,  and  training,  Pogy  arrived 
Pearl  Harbor  5 April  1943.  On  15  April  she  set  out  for  her 
patrol  area  along  the  eastern  coast  of  Honshu,  making  her 
first  contact  1 May.  Her  periscope  attack  on  a convoy  of 
five  ships  with  one  escort  sank  ex-gunboat  Keishin  Maru,  and 
damaged  a small  freighter.  Upon  surfacing  that  night,  Pogy 
attacked  a destroyer  with  three  torpedoes,  but  was  unable  to 
observe  the  results.  The  next  day  she  destroyed  a large  sampan 
by  gunfire.  On  9 May  while  making  a submerged  attack  on 
a convoy  of  four  freighters,  a bomb  close  astern  forced  Pogy 
to  retire.  On  the  11th,  she  sank  a 100-ton  sampan  by  gunfire. 
Two  torpedo  hits  sent  a small  freighter  to  the  bottom  26  May, 
and  on  5 June  Pogy  retired  to  Midway. 
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USS  Pogy  (SS-266)  launching  at  Manitowoc,  Wise.,  23  June  1942. 


She  departed  Midway  on  her  second  war  patrol  26  June. 
Throughout  July  she  covered  the  Empire-Truk  main  com- 
munication and  supply  line.  While  patrolling  submerged  east 
of  the  Pulap  Islands  5 July,  she  attacked  two  freighters  with 
torpedoes,  damaging  the  leading  3000-ton  freighter  by  one  hit. 

Pogy  sighted  an  aircraft  ferry  steaming  for  Truk,  and  sank 
the  7,497-ton  Mongamigawa  Maru  and  her  valuable  cargo 
1 August.  The  submarine  then  departed  the  area,  stopping  at 
Johnston  Island  for  fuel  on  the  14th,  and  arriving  at  Pearl 
Harbor  two  days  later  for  refit. 

Pogy  departed  Pearl  Harbor  9 September  for  her  third  war 
patrol,  in  the  Palau  area.  On  the  28th  she  sighted  a five  ship 
convoy.  After  a two-d  aychase  and  one  unsuccessful  attack, 
she  scored  two  torpedo  hits  on  the  largest  freighter  of  the 
convoy,  Maebashi  Maru,  sinking  7,000  more  tons  of  enemy 
shipping.  On  26  October  Pogy  returned  to  Pearl  Harbor. 

The  submarine  sailed  for  her  patrol  area  again  in  the  Palau 
Islands,  25  November.  Enroute,  she  sighted  a large  freighter 
and  a submarine  tender  escorted  by  a destroyer  7 December. 
In  the  ensuing  attack  three  torpedoes  hit  and  sank  the  6,081- 
ton  submarine  tender,  and  one  hit  the  freighter,  before  Pogy 
went  deep  to  sit  out  an  attack  of  22  depth  charges.  She 
surfaced  in  the  darkness  to  find  the  freighter  dead  in  the  water 
with  the  destroyer  circling  her.  Pogy  fired  two  torpedoes, 
both  hits. 

On  13  December  Pogy  sank  a 3,821-ton  transport  leaving 
Palau  loaded  with  troops.  The  angry  escort  dropped  27  depth 
charges  during  the  counter-attack,  the  three  closest  charges 
causing  damage  which  forced  Pogy  to  return  to  Midway  22 
December. 

On  5 February  1944  Pogy  departed  Midway  on  her  fifth 
war  patrol  for  an  anti-shipping  sweep  of  the  Formosa  area. 
During  the  morning  of  the  10th,  she  spotted  a convoy  in 
Bashi  Channel,  off  the  southern  tip  of  Formosa,  guarded  by 
three  Japanese  destroyers.  Pogy  attacked  with  five  torpedoes, 
sinking  Japanese  destroyer  Minekaze  and  5,500-ton  passenger- 
cargo  ship  Malta  Maru,  and  damaging  another  freighter. 

Pogy  then  headed  northward  up  the  east  coast  of  Formosa 


and,  on  the  20th  of  February,  caught  a convoy  on  the  Tropic 
of  Cancer.  Skillful  approach  and  sharpshooting  sent  two 
torpedoes  slamming  into  the  Taijin  Maru,  a 5,154-ton 
freighter,  and  one  into  the  Nanyo  Maru,  a 3,610-ton  freighter, 
sinking  both.  Three  days  later  in  Nansei  Shoto  waters,  Pogy 
blew  the  bottom  out  of  another  freighter,  before  heading  for 
Pearl  Harbor,  arriving  8 March  1944. 

On  7 April  she  departed  on  her  sixth  patrol,  southeast  of 
Japan.  The  night  of  28  April,  Pogy  sighted  and  sank  a Japanese 
submarine,  1-183.  She  then  attacked  and  sank  a freighter  5 
May,  and  a medium  freighter  the  13th.  Three  days  later  Pogy 
sank  a 20-ton  sampan  by  gunfire,  and  took  five  of  her  crew 
prisoner.  On  the  20th,  Pogy  destroyed  a small  trawler  and 
arrived  back  in  Pearl  Harbor  the  29th.  She  departed  Pearl 
Harbor  1 June  for  a West  Coast  navy  yard  overhaul,  arriving 
at  Hunter’s  Point,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  8 June.  Pogy  de- 
parted for  Pearl  Harbor  17  September.  After  a training  period, 
she  got  underway  13  October  for  her  seventh  war  patrol,  in 
the  Nansei  Shoto  and  waters  south  of  Japan,  but  made  no 
contacts  before  returning  to  Midway  2 December. 

On  27  December  Pogy  sailed  on  her  eighth  patrol  in  the 
Bonin  and  Volcano  islands.  On  14  January  1945  she  made  an 
unsuccessful  torpedo  attack  on  a convoy  of  three  freighters. 
No  other  opportunity  to  attack  presented  itself  during  the 
patrol,  and  the  ship  returned  to  Midway  11  February. 

On  12  March  Pogy  got  underway  for  her  ninth  patrol  in 
the  area  south  of  Tokyo  Bay.  On  19  April,  while  on  lifeguard 
station,  a “Liberator”  on  patrol  strafed  and  bombed  Pogy  by 
mistake,  causing  considerable  damage.  On  29  April  Pogy 
rescued  ten  Army  aviators  from  a downed  B-29,  and  got 
underway  for  Saipan  to  transfer  them.  On  6 May  she  departed 
Saipan  for  Pearl  Harbor  arriving  15  May  for  refit. 

On  2 July  Pogy  departed  Pearl  Harbor  for  the  Sea  of  Japan 
on  her  tenth  and  last  war  patrol.  She  made  a run  under  the 
minefields  and  patrolled  in  the  “Emperor’s  private  ocean” 
until  V-J  day.  Hunting  was  better  on  this  patrol.  On  27  Julj^ 
Pogy  sank  a large  freighter  with  two  torpedoes,  damaged  a 
10,000-ton  tanker  on  2 August,  and  on  5 August  destroyed  the 
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USS  Pogy  (SS-266),  refitting  at  Hunters’  Point,  San  Francisco,  1944. 


2,200-ton  freighter  Kotohirasan  Maru.  She  returned  to  Midway 
21  August  with  her  World  War  II  career  completed.  She 
departed  Midway  5 September  for  Panama  and  then  the 
East  Coast  of  the  United  States.  She  arrived  New  York  3 
October. 

Pogy  was  placed  out  of  commission  in  the  U.S.  Atlantic 
Reserve  Fleet  20  July  1946  at  New  London,  Conn.  She  was 
struck  from  the  Navy  List  1 September  1958  and  sold  1 May 
1959. 

Pogy  received  eight  battle  stars  for  service  in  World  War  II. 

II 

(SSN-647;  dp.  3,600  (surf.),  4,640  (subm.);l.  292'2";b.  317"; 
dr.  28'8";  cpl.  107;  s.  20-|-  k.;  a.  4 21"  tt.,  SUBROC; 
cl.  Sturgeon) 

The  second  Pogy  was  laid  down  5 May  1964  by  the  New 
York  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Camden,  N.J. ; launched  3 June 
1967  and  sponsored  by  Mrs.  George  Wales.  The  contract  for 
the  construction  of  Pogy  was  cancelled  5 June  1967  and  the 
submarine  was  towed  to  Philadelphia  for  temporary  berthing. 
The  contract  for  the  construction  of  Pogy  was  reassigned  to 
Ingalls  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Pascagoula,  Miss.  7 December 
1967  and  the  uncompleted  submarine  was  towed  to  that  yard 
on  8 January  1968  for  completion.  She  is  scheduled  to  com- 
mission in  1971. 

Poinsett 

Joel  Roberts  Poinsett,  born  at  Charleston,  S.C.,  in  1779, 
served  as  the  first  U.S.  Minister  to  Mexico,  1825-30  and  as 
Secretary  of  War,  1837-41.  He  died  near  Statesbury,  S.C,.  in 
1851.  The  first  Poinsett  retained  her  original  Army  name. 

The  second  Poinsett  was  named  for  a county  in  Arkansas. 

I 

(SwGbt:  t.  250;  a.  2 guns) 

The  first  Poinsett,  a sidewheel  gunboat,  was  transferred 
from  the  War  Department  to  the  Navy  Department  in  1840 
for  service  in  the  2nd  Seminole  War.  Initially  commanded 
by  Comdr.  Isaac  Mayo,  she  was  employed  against  the  Semi- 
noles  until  August  1842  when  a large  percentage  of  the  tribe 
was  relocated  in  the  west.  Then  assigned  to  survey  activities, 
Poinsett  remained  in  the  waters  off  Florida,  primarily  in  the 
Tampa  area,  imtil  returned  to  the  War  Department  in  1845. 


II 

(AK-205:  dp.  7,125;  1.  3387";  b.  50'0";  dr.  21'1";  s.  12  k.; 
cpl.  85;  a.  1 3",  6 20mm;  cl.  Alamosa,  T.  Cl-M-AVl) 

Poinsett  (AK-205)  was  laid  down  as  MC  hull  2159  by 
Leatham  D.  Smith  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Sturgeon  Bay,  Wise. 
6 November  1943;  launched  22  May  1944;  sponsored  by  Mrs. 
Robert  L.  Rote;  acquired  by  the  Navy  22  January  1945;  and 
commissioned  at  Houston,  Tex.  7 February  1945,  Lt.  Comdr. 
Robert  M.  Baughman,  USNR,  in  command. 

After  shakedown  off  Galveston,  Tex.,  Poinsett  loaded  am- 
munition at  Theodore,  Ala.  and  departed  for  the  Panama 
Canal  21  March.  She  steamed  to  Uhthi  thence  to  Zamboanga, 
Philippine  Islands,  arriving  11  May.  After  issuing  ammunition 
there,  she  proceeded  to  Tawi  Tawi,  Sulu  Archipeligo,  and 
joined  the  main  forces  for  the  invasion  of  Balikpapan  (1  July). 
On  10  July  she  departed  Borneo  for  Morotai  and  the  Philip- 
pines, whence  she  sailed  southeast  to  Manus.  There,  white 
loading  fleet  issue  clothing  and  small  stores,  she  received  word 
of  the  war’s  end. 

Poinsett  then  proceeded  to  Manila  and  Guiuan,  Samar,  to 
discharge  her  cargo.  She  departed  19  November  for  the 
Panama  Canal  and  Norfolk  for  inactivation.  Decommissioned 
25  January  1946,  she  was  returned  to  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission, 29  January  1946,  and  her  name  was  struck  from  the 
Navy  List,  12  March  1946. 

Poinsett  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II  service. 

Point  Barrow 

Northernmost  point  in  Alaska  above  the  Arctic  Circle. 

(AKD-1;  dp.  10,320  (f).;  1.  465'6";  b.  74'2";  d.  19'14"; 
s.  15.3  k.;  cpl.  67;  a.  none;  cl.  Point  Barrow) 

Point  Barrow,  a cargo  ship  dock,  was  laid  down  18  Septem- 
ber 1956  by  Maryland  Drydock  and  Shipbuilding  Company, 
Baltimore,  Md. ; launched  25  May  1957;  sponsored  by  Mrs. 
Ruthven  E.  Libbey;  and  delivered  to  MSTS  29  May  1958. 

Especially  designed  for  Arctic  operations.  Point  Barrow  is 
constructed  along  the  general  lines  of  a landing  ship  dock, 
but  with  strengthened  hull  and  bow,  and  special  insulation. 
After  providing  logistic  support  for  U.S.  forces  in  the  Arctic, 
in  1962,  Point  Barrow  transported  huge  fixed  array  radar 
antennas  for  Enterprise  and  Long  Beach  to  the  East  Coast. 

After  extensive  modification  in  June  1965,  Point  Barrow 
carried  Saturn  rockets  from  Cahfornia  to  Cape  Kennedy  for 
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NASA’s  manned  space  flight  program.  T-AKD-1  also  ferried 
LCM’s  to  Southeast  Asia  in  1968  and  1969. 


Point  Bonita 

The  Southern  extremity  of  Marin  County,  Cahf. 

(ScStr:  dp.  5,320  (n.);  1.  300';  b.  44'1";  dr.  19';  s.  12  k;  cpl.  96) 

Point  Bonita  (No.  3496)  was  launched  under  USSB  contract 
by  the  Albina  Engine  & Machine  Works,  Portland,  Ore.  27 
March  1918;  transferred  to  the  Navy  7 October  1918;  and 
commissioned  the  same  day  at  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  Lt.  Comdr. 
P.  J.  Hansen,  USNRF,  in  command. 

Assigned  to  NOTS,  Point  Bonita  loaded  military  supplies 
and  high  explosives  and  sailed  in  convoy  for  France  19 
October,  arriving  Nantes  7 November.  After  discharging  her 
cargo,  she  proceeded  to  Brest  15  November,  joined  a west 
bound  convoy  on  the  18th,  and  arrived  at  New  York  16 
December.  She  departed  New  York  with  cargo  for  USSB, 
steamed  to  Norfolk,  loaded  coal  for  Navy  use,  and  got  under- 
way for  Hawaii  8 January  arriving  Pearl  Harbor  7 February 
1919. 

Returning  to  New  York  in  March  Point  Bonita  decom- 
missioned there  7 April  1919  and  was  transferred  to  USSB. 
The  following  year  she  was  sold  to  Pacific  S.S.  Co. 


Point  Cruz 

A decisive  land  battle  fought  7 to  10  November  1942  on 
Guadalcanal,  British  Solomon  I.slands. 

(CVE-119;  dp.  24,560  (f);  1.  557'!";  b.  75';  ew.  105'2";  dr. 

33';  s.  19  k.;  cpl.  1,060;  a.  2 5",  36  40mm; 
cl.  Commencement  Bay) 

Point  Cruz,  an  escort  carrier  named  Trocadero  Bay  until 
5 June  1944,  was  laid  down  4 December  1944  by  Todd  Pacific 
Shipyard  Incorporated,  Tacoma,  Wash.;  launched  18  May 
1945;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Earl  R.  DeLong;  and  commissioned 
16  October  1945,  Captain  D.  T.  Day  in  command. 

Following  acceptance  and  shakedown,  she  conducted  pilot 
qualifications  off  the  West  Coast  from  October  1945  to  March 
1946.  Thereafter  she  ferried  aircraft  to  forward  bases  in 
WestPac.  She  entered  Puget  Sound  Naval  Shipyard  3 March 
1947  for  inactivation;  decommissioned  30  June  1947  and 
entered  the  Pacific  Reserve  Fleet,  Bremerton,  Wash. 

After  the  start  of  hostilities  in  Korea  the  ship  was  activated 
and  recommissioned  26  July  1951,  Captain  Horace  Butterfield 
in  command.  Point  Cruz  departed  CONUS  4 January  1953 
after  coastal  operations  and  an  extensive  overhaul  modifying 
her  for  use  as  an  ASW  Hunter-Killer  Group  carrier. 

Based  at  Sasebo,  Japan,  Point  Cruz  patroled  the  Korean 
coast  in  the  spring  of  1953.  After  the  armistice,  her  heliocopter 
squadron  took  part  in  “Operation  Platform”,  airlifting  Indian 
troops  to  the  Panmunjom  buffer  zone  to  supervise  the  POW 
exchange. 

The  CVE  returned  to  San  Diego  in  late  December  1953, 
and  after  training  and  additional  overhaul  deployed  to 
WestPac  again  24  August  1955.  While  in  the  Pacific  operating 
with  the  7th  Fleet,  she  served  as  flagship  of  Carrier  Division 
15.  Point  Cruz  departed  Yokosuka  31  January  1956  and  ar- 
rived Long  Beach  in  early  February  for  inactivation  at  Puget 
Sound  Naval  Shipyard.  Decommissioned  31  August  1956, 
CVE-119  was  placed  in  the  Bremerton  Group  of  the  Pacific 
Reserve  Fleet.  While  in  a reserve  status,  she  was  redesignated 
AKV-19,  17  May  1957. 

Point  Cruz  was  reactivated  23  August  1965  and  placed 
under  the  operational  control  of  MSTS  as  T- AKV-19  in 
September  1965.  Since  commencing  service  as  an  aircraft 
ferry  for  MSTS,  Point  Cruz  has  provided  vital  logistical  sup- 
port for  American  forces  in  South  East  Asia. 

Point  Defiance 

A park  in  Pierce  County,  Tacoma,  Wash.,  the  site  of  a 
military  reservation  established  by  the  U.S.  Government  in 
1866. 


Originally  Hilton  Head  but  renamed  Point  Defiance  30 
December  1944,  LSD-24  was  laid  down  28  May  1945  by  Gulf 
Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Chickasaw,  Ala.  After  Japan  capitulated, 
the  Navy  cancelled  the  contract  for  her  construction  17 
August  1945,  but  she  was  launched  under  private  auspices 
21  October  1945. 

I 

(LSD-31:  dp.  6,880: 1.  510';  b.  84';  dr.  19';  s.  21  k.;  cpl.  766; 
a.  8 3”,  12  20  mm;  cl.  Thomaston) 

Point  Defiance  (LSD-31)  was  laid  down  by  the  Ingalls 
Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Pascagoula,  Miss.,  23  November  1953; 
launched  28  September  1954;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Arthur  D. 
Struble;  and  commissioned  31  March  1955,  Comdr.  Oscar 
Blair  Parker  in  command. 

Following  shakedown  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  new  dock 
landing  ship  arrived  Long  Beach,  Calif.,  in  July  1955  and 
joined  Amphibious  Squadron  7,  Amphibious  Force,  Pacific 
Fleet. 

After  two  deployments  to  the  western  Pacific,  Point 
Defiance  became  one  of  the  first  rocket  launching  surface 
ships  to  support  the  1958  International  Geophysical  Year 
Solar  Eclipse  Expedition  to  the  South  Pacific.  Launchers  on 
deck  fired  eight  NIKE-ASP  rockets  to  collect  scientific  data 
during  the  echpse. 

In  May  1959  Point  Defiance  participated  in  the  large  scale 
and  highly  successful  amphibious  operation  “Twin  Peaks” 
off  Oceanside,  Calif.  In  February  1960  Point  Defiance  made 
her  third  cruise  to  the  western  Pacific,  participating  in  oper- 
ation “Blue  Star,”  a combined  amplubious  operation  with 
Chinese  Nationalist  Forces.  In  June  1960  she  participated  in 
operation  “Sea  Hawk,”  a combined  amphibious  landing  with 
Republic  of  Korea  forces  and  returned  to  Long  Beach  in  July. 

She  operated  off  the  West  Coast  during  most  of  1961, 
and  made  a brief  cruise  to  Pearl  Harbor  and  Okinawa.  Point 
Defiance  departed  Long  Beach  for  the  western  Pacific  in 
January  1962.  In  May  she  landed  Marines  at  Bangkok,  Thai- 
land. In  October  she  transited  the  Panama  Canal  and  steamed 
to  the  Caribbean  ready  to  act  if  needed  during  the  Cuban 
Quarantine. 

In  early  1963  Point  Defiance  carried  bathyscaphe  Trieste 
from  San  Diego  through  the  Panama  Canal  to  Boston  for 
deep  search  operations  into  the  cause  of  the  loss  of  the  nuclear 
submarine  Thresher. 

In  September  Point  Defiance  was  on  her  way  to  the  western 
Pacific  again.  In  October  she  steamed  to  Viet  Nam  to  safe- 
guard U.S.  interests,  and  in  November  participated  in  another 
combined  amphibious  operation  with  the  Republic  of  China. 

From  April  to  September  1964,  Point  Defiance  operated  in 
the  eastern  Pacific,  then  underwent  overhaul.  She  departed 
for  the  western  Pacific  27  April  1965  and  off  loaded  men 
and  equipment  at  Da  Nang,  South  Viet  Nam,  26  May 
On  18  June  she  helped  rescue  survivors  from  the  midair 
collision  of  two  Guam  based  B-52’s.  In  July  she  landed 
Marines  at  Qui  Nhon,  South  Viet  Nam,  and  in  early  August 
helped  salvage  Frank  Knox  (DDR-742),  aground  on  Pratas 
Reef.  In  late  August  she  took  part  in  the  very  successful 
operation  “Starlight,”  an  amphibious  raid  at  Van  Tuong, 
South  Viet  Nam,  which  inflicted  heavy  enemy  casualties. 
After  another  successful  amphibious  landing,  she  returned 
home  24  November. 

Point  Defianee  again  departed  for  the  western  Pacific  27 
March  1966,  and  began  transporting  troops  and  equipment 
from  U.S.  bases  in  the  Far  East  to  South  Viet  Nam.  She  re- 
turned to  Long  Beach  24  June,  but  deployed  to  South  Viet 
Nam  again  1 November.  On  11  January  1967  Point  Defiance 
participated  in  operation  “Deckhouse  V,”  a major  U.S.  oper- 
ation in  the  Kien  Hoa  area.  On  18  May  she  sent  U.S.  Marines 
on  to  the  beach  in  the  southern  half  of  the  Demihtarized 
Zone,  exchanging  fire  with  North  Vietnamese  shore  batteries. 
She  returned  to  Long  Beach  24  June. 

On  7 May  1968  Point  Defiance  was  off  on  another  deploy- 
ment to  the  western  Pacific,  once  again  with  an  amphibious 
ready  group  off  Viet  Nam.  She  returned  to  Long  Beach  18 
December.  She  remains  with  the  Pacific  Fleet  into  1970. 
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Point  Lobos 

A land  projection  near  Monterey,  Calif. 

(ScStr:  dp.  5,320  (n.);  1.  300';  b.  44'1";  dr.  19';  s.  11  k;  cpl.  71) 

Point  Lobos  (No.  3404)  was  launched  under  USSB  contract 
by  the  Albina  Engine  & Machine  Works,  Portland,  Ore.  11 
April  1918;  and  transferred  to  the  Navy  and  commissioned 
25  October  1918  at  New  York,  Lt.  Comdr.  Charles  E.  Reiner, 
USNRF,  in  command. 

Assigned  to  NOTS,  Point  Lobos  loaded  an  army  cargo,  and 
sailed  in  convoy  for  France  12  November,  arriving  Nantes 
on  the  29th.  Returning  to  New  York  from  Brest  3 January 
1919,  she  was  ordered  to  Baltimore  with  a cargo  for  USSB, 
steamed  on  to  Norfolk  4 February  to  load  coal  for  the  Shipping 
Board  to  be  deUvered  at  Honolulu,  Territory  of  Hawaii. 

After  returning  to  Philadelphia  18  April  laden  with  sugar. 
Point  Lobos  decommissioned  there  24  April  1919,  and  trans- 
ferred to  USSB.  She  was  subsequently  sold  to  the  Pacific 
Mail  S.  S.  Co. 

Pokagon 

An  Indian  chief  of  the  Pokagon  band  of  the  Potawatomi 
Indians,  19th  century. 

(YT-274:  dp.  290  (f.);  1.  lOO'lO";  b.  25';  dr.  10';  s.  11  k.; 
cpl.  10;  a.  2 .50  cal.  mg.;  cl.  Iwana) 

Pokagon  (YT-274)  was  laid  down  15  January  1943  by  Ira 
S.  Bushey  and  Sons,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. ; launched  9 April 
1943;  and  placed  in  service  2 July  1943. 

From  late  July  1943  to  April  1946,  Pokagon  served  the 
Naval  Operating  Base,  Bermuda.  She  was  reclassified  YTB- 
274  on  15  May  1944.  In  March  1946  she  was  assigned  to  the 
Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet,  Green  Cove  Springs,  Fla.  While  under 
tow  to  that  berthing  area,  she  capsized  and  sank  27  September 


(YTB-746:  dp.  390  (f.);  1.  105';  b.  26';  dr.  13';  s.  9 k.;  cpl.  10; 
a.  2 .50  cal.  mg.;  cl.  Pokagon) 

Built  in  1943,  and  acquired  by  the  Navy  from  the  Army 
in  1952,  Pokagon  served  the  10th  Naval  District,  Puerto  Rico, 
from  October  1955  into  1963.  She  was  reclassified  YTM-746 
in  February  1962.  In  1964  she  was  sold  to  Hughes  Bros.,  Inc., 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Pokanoket 

A former  Indian  settlement  of  the  Wampanoag  tribe;  on 
the  east  side  of  Narragansett  Bay,  R.I. 

(YTB-517:  dp.  350  (f.);  1.  100';  b.  28';  dr.  12';  s.  12  k.;  cpl.  10; 
a.  2 .50  cal.  mg.;  cl.  Cholocco) 

Pokanoket  (YTB-517)  was  laid  down  20  September  1945  by 
Commercial  Iron  Works,  Portland,  Ore.;  launched  28  No- 
vember 1945 ; completed  and  dehvered  to  the  Navy  25  January 
1946. 

Pokanoket  (YTB-517)  served  the  13th  Naval  District, 
Seattle,  Wash.,  from  1946  to  August  1954,  when  she  joined 
the  Pacific  Reserve  Fleet.  Reclassified  YTM-762  on  25  March 
1966,  she  resumed  active  duty  in  March  1967.  From  then 
into  1970  she  served  at  Da  Nang,  South  Viet  Nam. 

Polana 

An  astronomical  body. 

(AKA-35:  dp.  4,100;  1.  426';  b.  58';  dr.  15'6";  s.  16.5  k.; 
cpl.  303;  a.  1 5",  8 40mm.,  12  LCVP,  2 LCM(3),  1 LCP(L); 
cl.  Artemis]  T.  S4-SE2-BE1) 

Polana  (AKA-35),  an  attack  cargo  ship,  was  laid  down  11 
December  1944  as  MC  hull  1896  by  Walsh-Kaiser,  Inc., 
Providence,  R.I.;  launched  17  January  1945;  sponsored  by 
Mrs.  Fehx  Gygax;  completed  and  accepted  at  the  Boston 
Navy  Yard;  and  commissioned  21  February  1945,  Lt.  Comdr. 
K.  D.  GaUinger  in  command. 


After  shakedown  along  the  Atlantic  coast  and  in  Chesapeake 
waters,  Polana  steamed  for  Newport,  R.I.  to  assume  duties 
as  an  Amphibious  Force  training  ship.  Operating  between 
Newport  and  Norfolk,  she  trained  several  pre-commissioning 
details  through  the  first  week  of  May. 

Standing  out  of  Hampton  Roads,  Va.  10  May,  Polana 
transisted  the  Panama  Canal  and  continued  on  to  Pearl 
Harbor,  arriving  31  May.  Assigned  to  Commander,  Am- 
phibious Force,  Pacific  Fleet,  she  commenced  a series  of  cargo 
runs  that  took  her  from  Pearl  Harbor  16  June  enroute  Eni- 
wetok,  where  she  moored  24-25  June. 

From  this  point  Palana’s  assignments  entailed  a series  of 
inter-island  cargo  runs  that  included  extensive  steaming  and 
long  hours  of  cargo  handling.  Guam  served  as  a base  of  oper- 
ations from  the  end  of  June  as  she  delivered  cargo  at  Tinian 
30  June  and  at  Saipan  6-9  July.  Through  the  summer  she 
also  called  at  New  Caledonia,  Espiritu  Santo,  and  at  various 
Philippine  ports.  She  stood  out  of  San  Pedro  Bay  in  convoy 
1 September  for  Yokohama,  Japan,  arriving  8 September  to 
offload  occupation  troops  and  supplies. 

The  fall  found  her  assigned  to  “Magic  Carpet”  duty,  and 
through  the  winter  she  continued  cargo  runs  between  the 
Philippines,  Japan,  Okinawa,  and  Tsingtao,  China.  She  de- 
parted Guam  7 December  and  reached  San  Francisco  21 
December.  After  the  New  Year  she  sailed  to  the  east  coast, 
arriving  Norfolk  7 February  1946.  She  decommissioned  21 
March  at  Portsmouth,  Va.,  was  struck  from  the  Navy  List 
1 May  and  delivered  to  the  Maritime  Commission  26  June 
1946  at  Lee  Hall,  Va. 

Polar  Bear 

A large  creamy-white  bear  found  in  arctic  regions. 

(SP-3666;  dp.  8,835;  1.  353'3”;  b.  49';  dr.  23'1'';  s.  12  k.; 
cpl.  86) 

Polar  Bear  (SP-3666)  was  built  in  1918  by  the  Baltimore 
Dry  Dock  and  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. ; requisitioned 
by  USSB  for  use  in  NOTS  as  a refrigerated  cargo  ship  28 
September  1918;  and  commissioned  at  Baltimore  3 December 

1918,  Lt.  Comdr.  Richard  Russell  Lukens,  USNRF,  in 
command. 

Assigned  to  NOTS,  Polar  Bear  sailed  19  December  1918 
with  a full  cargo  of  general  Army  supplies  for  the  American 
Expeditionary  Force  in  France.  She  discharged  her  cargo  at 
La  Pallice,  Verdun,  Bordeaux  and  Paulliac  before  returning 
to  the  U.S.  3 February  1919. 

Polar  Bear  was  decommissioned  at  New  York  10  March 

1919,  and  was  returned  to  the  USSB. 

Polar  Land 

Any  body  of  land  lying  above  the  Arctic  Circle  or  below  the 
Antarctic  Circle. 

(SP-3651:  dp.  8,835;  1.  353'3";  b.  49';  dr.  23'!'';  s.  12  k.; 
cpl.  86;  a.  1 4'',  1 3'') 

Polar  Land  (SP-3651)  was  built  in  1918  by  the  Baltimore 
Dry  Dock  and  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  for  Com- 
pagnie  Generale,  France;  requisitioned  by  USSB  for  use  in 
NOTS  as  a refrigerated  cargo  ship  12  July  1918;  and  com- 
missioned at  Baltimore,  Md.  5 November  1918,  Lt.  Comdr. 
James  Tubman  McDorman,  USNRF  in  command. 

Polar  Land  proceeded  directly  upon  completion  to  New 
York  where  she  loaded  a full  cargo  of  general  Army  supphes. 
She  departed  New  York  8 December  1918  for  Verdun  in 
convoy  on  what  was  the  first  of  three  round  trips  to  France 
during  World  War  I.  On  her  second  and  third  voyages  she 
carried  2,665  tons  of  frozen  beef  to  La  Pallice  and  St.  Nazaire. 

Polar  Land  decommissioned  10  June  1919  at  New  York 
and  was  returned  to  the  USSB. 


Polar  Sea 

Any  body  of  water  lying  above  the  Arctic  Circle  or  below 
the  Antarctic  Circle. 
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(SP-3301:  dp.  8,835;  1.  353'3";  b.  49';  dr.  23'1";  s.  12  k.; 
cpl.  86;  a.  1 6",  1 6 pdr.) 

Polar  Sea  (SP-3301),  formerly  Warrenton,  was  built  in 
1918  by  the  Baltimore  Dry  Dock  and  Shipbuilding  Co., 
Baltimore  Md.,  for  the  Garland  Steamship  Corp. ; requisitioned 
by  the  USSB  for  use  in  NOTS  as  a refrigerated  cargo  ship 
11  April  1918;  and  commissioned  at  Hoboken,  N.J.  23  October 
1918,  Lt.  Comdr.  George  Campbell,  USNE.F,  in  command. 

Polar  Sea  left  New  York  6 November  1918  on  the  first  of 
three  runs  to  St.  Nazaire,  France  with  provisions  for  the 
American  Expeditionary  Force.  Her  important  cargo  included 
2,387  tons  of  frozen  beef  as  well  as  Army  trucks  and  general 
supplies. 

Po/ar  (Sea  decommissioned  12  June  1919  at  New  York  and 
returned  to  the  USSB. 


Polar  Star 

A star  in  the  constellation  Ursa  Minoris;  also  called  the 
North  Star  or  Polaris. 

(SP-3787:  dp.  8,835;  1.  353'3";  b.  49';  dr.  23'1";  s.  11  k.; 
cpl.  86) 

Polar  Star  (SP-3787)  was  built  in  1918  by  the  Baltimore 
Dry  Dock  and  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md.;  requi- 
sitioned by  USSB  for  use  in  NOTS  as  a refrigerated  cargo 
ship  23  October  1918;  and  commissioned  at  Baltimore  4 
January  1919,  Lt.  Comdr.  Thomas  F.  Gorman,  USNRF,  in 
command. 

Polar  Star  quickly  entered  NOTS  service,  and  was  sent  from 
New  York  19  February  1919  with  a cargo  of  supphes  for  the 
use  of  the  USSB  in  Montevideo,  Uruguay.  After  visiting 
La  Plata  and  Pernambuco  she  returned  via  Barbados  to  the 
U.S.  29  April  1919. 

Polar  Star  decommissioned  14  May  1919  at  New  York 
and  was  returned  to  the  USSB. 


Polaris 

The  North  Star. 


Tug  Periwinkle  {q.v.)  was  renamed  Polaris  early  in  1871 
II 

(AF-11:  dp.  13,876;  1.  459'!";  b.  63'0";  dr.  25'10";  s.  16  k.; 
cpl.  253;  a.  1 5",  4 3";  cl.  Polaris). 

Polaris  (AF-11)  was  built  in  1939  as  SS  Donald  McKay, 
acquired  from  the  Alaritime  Commission  27  January  1941; 
and  commissioned  by  the  Navy  4 April  1941. 

Polaris  made  five  round  trips  from  the  east  coast  of  the 
United  States  to  Reykjavik,  Iceland  from  June  1942  to  Feb- 
ruary 1943.  She  then  made  five  voyages  from  the  east  coast 
to  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad,  and  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico, 
March  to  July  1943.  From  October  1943  to  February  1944 
she  made  four  more  voyages  to  the  Caribbean,  touching  at 
Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad;  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba;  Hamilton, 
Bermuda;  the  Virgin  Islands;  and  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico. 

From  March  through  September  1944  Polaris  made  three 
round-trip  voyages  in  convoy  from  the  east  coast  to  Oran, 
Algeria,  and  other  Mediterranean  ports.  In  October  she  made 
another  voyage  to  the  Caribbean. 

By  the  end  of  war  with  Japan,  Polaris  had  made  three 
deployments  to  the  Pacific  islands.  On  10  November  1944  she 
departed  New  York  for  the  Canal  Zone;  Eniwetok,  Marshall 
Islands;  Saipan  and  Tinian,  Marianas;  and  Port  Apra,  Guam; 
before  returning  to  Seattle  9 January  1945. 

She  was  underway  16  January  to  Pearl  Harbor,  Eniwetok, 
and  Ulithi.  She  returned  to  Los  Angeles  31  March  and  was 
underway  again  13  April  on  a replenishment  cruise  to  the 
Carolines  and  the  Ryukyus,  firing  on  Tokashiki  Island  in  the 
Ryukyus  9 July,  and  recurning  to  San  Francisco  30  August. 

After  serving  in  Japanese  waters  and  on  the  China  coast, 
Polaris  decommissioned  18  January  1946.  She  was  struck 
from  the  Naval  Vessel  Register  7 February  1946  and  trans- 
ferred to  the  Maritime  Commission  30  June  1946.  Polaris 


v/as  reacquired  by  the  Navy  6 October  1948.  She  recom- 
missioned 1 July  1949  and  served  actively  in  the  Korean 
Conflict  with  Service  Squadron  1,  making  six  cruises  to 
Korean  waters  between  29  January  1951  and  23  July  1954. 
This  provision  store  ship  set  a record  for  her  class  in  number 
of  tons  of  provisions  transferred  per  hour  while  on  underway 
replenishment,  delivering  116.10  tons  per  hour  to  Midway 
29  April  1955.  She  continued  to  serve  with  the  Pacific  Fleet 
until  she  decommissioned  12  January  1957.  She  was  struck 
from  the  Naval  Vessel  Register  10  October  1957,  and  trans- 
ferred to  the  Maritime  Administration.  Into  1970  she  is  in 
the  National  Defense  Reserve  Fleet  berthed  in  Suisun  Bav, 
Calif. 

Polaris  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II  service 
and  six  battle  stars  for  Korean  War  service. 

Politesse 

A former  name  retained. 

(SP-662: 1.  29';  b.  5'5";  dr.  2'3") 

Politesse  (SP-662)  was  built  by  J.  R.  Robertson,  Waltham, 
Mass.,  for  Frederick  G.  Hood  and  acquired  by  the  Navy 
under  charter  17  April  1917.  During  World  War  I she  served 
on  section  patrol  out  of  Boston.  Politesse  was  returned  to  her 
owner  5 July  1918. 

Polk 

James  Knox  Polk  was  the  11th  president  of  the  United 
States.  See  President  Polk  for  biography. 

(SwStr:  t.  400) 

Upon  completion,  Polk,  a side-wheel  steamer  built  for  the 
Revenue  Cutter  Service  at  Richmond,  Va.  in  1845  and  1846, 
by  J.  R.  Anderson,  was  turned  over  to  the  Navy  by  the 
Treasury  Department  13  January  1847  for  service  in  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  during  the  war  with  Mexico.  The  revenue  cutter 
steamed  down  the  James  River  and  arrived  Norfolk  12 
March,  and  commissioned  the  same  day  Lt.  W.  S.  Ogden  in 
command. 

Polk  stood  out  from  Hampton  Roads  31  March  and  headed 
for  the  gulf;  but  engine  trouble  forced  her  to  stop  at  Okracoke 
Inlet,  N.C.  for  temporary  repairs.  She  returned  to  Norfolk  5 
April  and  was  transferred  to  the  Treasury  Department  at 
Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  5 May. 

From  that  fall,  she  spent  a year  supporting  experiments 
with  new  type  guns  before  she  was  taken  to  Cold  Springs, 
N.Y.  and  transformed  into  a bark. 

Polk  sailed  via  Cape  Horn  5 April  1850  and  arrived  San 
Francisco  17  September.  Following  operations  on  the  Cah- 
fornia  coast,  Polk  was  sold  at  San  Francisco  to  Daniel  Gibbs 
29  December  1854. 

Polk  County 

Counties  in  Arkansas,  Florida,  Georgia,  Iowa,  Minnesota, 
Missouri,  Nebraska,  North  Carolina,  Oregon,  Tennessee, 
Texas,  and  Wisconsin. 

(LST-1084:dp.  1,625;  1.  328';  b.  50';  dr.  13';  s.  11  k.;  cpl.  119; 
t.  121;  a.  8 40mm.;  cl.  LST-511) 

Polk  County  was  laid  down  as  LST-1084  by  the  American 
Bridge  Co.,  Ambridge,  Pa.,  27  November  1944;  launched  19 
January  1945;  and  commissioned  19  February  1945,  Lt. 
Lawrence  E.  Prehn  in  command. 

Following  shakedown  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  LST-1084 
departed  the  Gulf  coast,  for  the  Pacific,  17  May  1945.  Assigned 
to  Amphibious  Forces,  Pacific  Fleet,  she  carried  cargo  between 
Pearl  Harbor  and  ports  in  the  Marshalls,  Marianas,  and  the 
Ryukyus  until  ordered  back  to  the  United  States  at  the  end 
of  1945.  On  20  January  1946,  she  arrived  at  San  Francisco. 
Later  shifted  to  Vancouver,  Wash.,  she  decommissioned  13 
August  1946  and  joined  the  Columbia  River  Group,  Pacific 
Reserve  Fleet. 

Activated  after  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  Korea,  LST- 
1084  recommissioned  3 November  1950,  and  during  two 
Korean  tours  16  May  1951-12  March  1952  and  7 February- 
23  October  1953,  provided  transportation  for  men  and  equip- 
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ment  over  the  last  stretches,  from  Japa,n  to  Korea  and  along 
the  Korean  coast,  of  the  trans-oceanic  supply  line  of  the 
United  Nations  forces.  After  Korea,  the  LST,  renamed  Polk 
County,  1 July  1955,  continued  to  deploy  regularly  to  the 
western  Pacific.  Employed  in  training  exercises  and  transport 
services  in  Hawaiian  waters  and  off  the  California  coast  while 
with  the  1st  Fleet,  she  engaged  in  similar  operations  with  the 
7th  Fleet,  ranging  from  Japan  to  the  Philippines,  and,  in 
August  1957,  added  passing  through  the  eye  of  a typhoon, 
“Agnes”,  to  her  experiences. 

Between  October  1960  and  February  1961,  Polk  County 
underwent  Fleet  Rehabilitation  and  Modernization  overhaul 
and  in  May  she  resumed  amphibious  operations  off  California. 
From  January  to  August,  and  during  October  and  November, 
1962,  she  operated  in  the  central  Pacific  providing  logistic 
support  for  Joint  Task  Force  8.  MidPac  deployments  rotated 
with  operations  off  California,  including  midshipmen  training 
exercises,  continued  until  December  1965.  Then,  instead  of 
returning  to  San  Diego  after  6 months  of  training  exercises 
with  Army  units  in  Hawaii,  Polk  County  headed  west  for 
duty  with  the  7th  Fleet. 

Arriving  in  South  Vietnamese  waters  14  January  1966, 
Polk  County  transported  heavy,  bulk  equipment  not  transport- 
able by  air  or  by  deep  draft  vessel  along  the  coast  and  pro- 
vided ammunition  and  other  vital  supply  shuttle  services  to 
Chu  Lai  and  Da  Nang.  Departing  the  embattled  coast  23 
March,  the  LST  returned  to  California  15  May. 

On  28  July  1967,  Polk  County  returned  to  Viet  Nam. 
Offloading  LCU  1619  at  Saigon,  she  turned  north  and  resumed 
support  operations  as  a supply  carrier  for  the  Naval  Support 
Activity,  Da  Nang.  Shuttle  runs  to  Chu  Lai  and  Cua  Viet 
were  interrupted  by  visits  to  the  Philippines,  Hong  Kong, 
and  Taiwan.  Prior  to  getting  underway  for  home  she  called 
at  Yokosuka.  Arriving  at  San  Diego  21  December,  the  LST 
resumed  training  exercises  off  California  and  on  4 November 
1968,  got  underway  for  another  tour  in  South  East  Asia. 
Arriving  the  following  month,  she  again  operated  under  the 
Naval  Support  Activity,  Da  Nang,  and  into  April,  1969, 
provided  logistic  support  for  South  Vietnamese  and  American 
forces  fighting  North  Vietnamese  and  Viet  Cong  units  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  Republic  of  South  Viet  Nam.  On  leaving 
the  combat  area,  she  once  again  called  at  Yokosuka  and, 
on  29  May,  returned  to  San  Diego  for  inactivation.  On  3 
October  1969,  she  decommissioned  and,  for  the  second  time, 
joined  the  Pacific  Reserve  Fleet. 

LST-1084  earned  three  battle  stars  during  the  Korean 
Conflict. 

Pollack 

A food-fish  resembling  the  true  Cod,  but  with  the  lower 
jaw  projecting  and  without  the  barbel. 

I 

(SS-180:  dp.  1,330  (surf.),  1,997  (subm.);  1.  3007”;  b.  25'1”; 
dr.  13'10”;  s.  19  k.  (surf.),  9 k.  (subm.);  cpl.  50;  a.  6 
21”  tt.,  1 3”;  cl.  Porpoise) 

The  first  Pollack  (SS-180)  was  laid  down  1 October  1935 
by  the  Portsmouth  Navy  Yard,  Portsmouth,  N.H. ; launched 
15  September  1936;  sponsored  by  Miss  Anne  Carter  Lauman; 
and  commissioned  15  January  1937,  Lt.  Clarence  E.  Aldrich 
in  command. 

Pollack  stood  out  of  the  Portsmouth  Navy  Yard  7 June 
1937  for  a Caribbean  shakedown  training  cruise.  She  returned 
from  this  cruise  to  Portsmouth  4 September  and  was  underway 
29  November  for  the  west  coast  of  the  United  States.  She 
reached  her  new  base  at  San  Diego,  Calif.,  19  December  and 
spent  the  next  11  months  in  a rigorous  schedule  of  maneuvers 
along  the  western  seaboard  with  Submarine  Division  13, 
Scouting  Force.  Pollack  shifted  to  base  at  Pearl  Harbor  28 
October  1939.  Except  for  periods  of  overhaul  in  the  Mare 
Island  Navy  Yard,  she  remained  in  Hawaiian  waters  until  the 
outbreak  of  World  War  II.  She  was  en  route  from  Mare  Island 
to  Hawaii  when  the  Japanese  attacked  7 December,  and  she 
entered  Pearl  Harbor  two  days  later. 

Pollack,  Gudgeon  (SS-211)  and  Plunger  (SS-179)  departed 
Pearl  Harbor  13  December  and  were  off  the  coast  of  Honshu, 
Japan,  a few  hours  before  midnight  31  December,  the  first 
American  submarines  to  reach  Japanese  waters  in  World 


War  II.  Pollack  damaged  2,700-ton  cargo  ship  Heijo  Maru 
5 January  1942  and  two  days  later  sent  2,250-ton  cargo  ship 
Unkai  Maru  No.  1 to  the  bottom,  the  first  officially  confirmed 
victim  of  the  Pacific  Fleet  Submarine  Force.  On  9 January 
she  sank  5,387-ton  freighter  Teian  Maru  by  a night  surface 
attack,  and  ended  her  first  war  patrol  at  Pearl  Harbor  21 
January. 

Pollack  got  underway  from  Pearl  Harbor  18  February  to 
intercept  enemy  cargo  ships  carrying  war  material  to  Nagasaki 
by  way  of  the  Formosa  Channel.  On  11  March  she  torpedoed 
and  sank  1,454-ton  cargo  ship  Fukushu  Maru.  She  damaged 
a second  cargo  ship  with  3-inch  gunfire  before  returning  to 
Pearl  Harbor  8 April. 

Pollack  departed  Pearl  Harbor  2 May  and  was  in  waters  of 
the  Japanese  home  islands  12  May  when  she  battle-surfaced 
to  riddle  a 600-ton  patrol  vessel  with  3-inch  and  .50  caliber 
hits.  This  target  settled  by  the  stern  and  burned  furiously  at 
every  point  above  the  waterline.  Pollack  returned  from  her 
third  war  patrol  to  Pearl  Harbor  16  June. 

Following  four  months  of  overhaul  at  Pearl  Harbor,  Pollack 
put  to  sea  for  her  fourth  war  patrol  10  October.  Before  she 
reached  her  assigned  area  she  was  ordered  back  to  Midway, 
arriving  23  October.  She  fueled  to  capacity  and  stood  out  of 
the  Midway  channel  that  same  day  to  patrol  the  approaches 
to  Truk  in  an  attempt  to  intercept  crippled  enemy  ships 
believed  en  route  to  that  enemy  stronghold  from  sea  battles 
in  the  Solomon  Islands.  There  were  no  contacts  with  enemy 
shipping  during  the  entire  patrol  and  Pollack  returned  to 
Pearl  Harbor  29  November. 

Pollack’s  fifth  war  patrol  was  again  spent  in  waters  off  the 
Japanese  home  islands.  After  departing  Pearl  Harbor  31 
December,  she  sighted  only  one  target  before  terminating  her 
fifth  war  patrol  at  Pearl  Harbor,  10  February  1943. 

Pollack  spent  her  sixth  war  patrol  between  the  Gilbert  and 
Marshall  Islands.  She  put  to  sea  from  Pearl  Harbor  6 March 
and  intercepted  a freighter  in  the  sealane  between  Jaluit  and 
Makin  Atolls  on  the  afternoon  of  20  March,  damaging  her 
with  one  of  three  torpedoes.  Pollack  ended  her  sixth  war 
patrol  at  Midway  18  April. 

Underway  for  her  seventh  war  patrol.  Pollack  departed 
Midway  10  May  to  reconnoiter  Ailuk  Atoll  and  Wotje  Island, 
then  patrolled  to  the  south  and  west  towards  Schischmarev 
Strait.  On  18  May  she  torpedoed  and  sank  3,110-ton  ex- 
gunboat Terushima  Maru.  Off  Jaluit  Atoll  the  next  afternoon, 
she  torpedoed  and  sank  5,350-ton  converted  light  cruiser 
Bangkok  Maru.  She  returned  to  Pearl  Harbor  25  June. 

Sailing  20  July,  Pollack  spent  her  eighth  war  patrol  off  the 
east  coast  of  Kyushu,  Japan.  On  6 August  she  scored  a torpedo 
hit  on  one  ship  in  a convoy.  Early  on  27  August  1943,  Pollack 
picked  out  one  of  five  merchant  ships  off  the  coast  of  Kyushu 
and  pressed  home  an  attack  which  sank  3,520-ton  passenger- 
cargo  ship  Taifuku  Maru.  On  3 September  she  sank  3,521-ton 
cargo  ship  Tagonoura  Maru.  She  returned  to  Pearl  Harbor 
16  September. 

Pollack  got  underway  from  Pearl  Harbor  28  February  1944 
and  battled  heavy  seas  as  she  entered  the  assigned  area  of  her 
ninth  war  patrol  off  Nanpo  Shoto  18  March.  Two  days  later 
she  made  a night  surface  attack  and  watched  two  torpedo 
hits  blow  1,327-ton  freighter  Hakuyo  Maru  to  pieces.  On  25 
March  she  sank  300-ton  Submarine  Chaser  No.  54,  and  dam- 
aged two  freighters.  On  3 April  she  sank  passenger-cargo 
ship  Tosei  Maru.  She  returned  to  Midway  11  April. 

Pollack’s  tenth  war  patrol  was  conducted  off  the  Nanpo 
Shoto.  She  cleared  Midway  6 May  and  was  sixteen  days  out 
to  sea  when  she  moved  in  on  about  ten  merchantmen  with 
several  escorts.  She  scored  torpedo  hits  which  sank  1,270-ton 
Japanese  destroyer  Asanagi  but  was  held  down  by  a fierce 
counter-attack  while  the  remaining  ships  of  the  convoy  made 
good  their  escape.  She  returned  to  Pearl  Harbor  7 June. 

Pollack  departed  Pearl  Harbor  for  her  eleventh  war  patrol 
15  July.  She  touched  at  Majuro,  Marshall  Islands,  and  then 
steamed  on  lifeguard  station  in  support  of  the  air  strikes 
made  on  Woleai  Island  1 August.  She  was  off  Yap  Island  4-5 
August  for  similar  duty,  then  patrolled  in  the  Yap-Palau 
area,  taking  time  out  to  shell  the  phosphate  plant  on  Fais 
Island  27  and  30  August.  She  returned  to  Brisbane,  Australia, 
12  September. 

Pollack  underwent  a refit  period  at  Brisbane,  then  got 
underway  6 October  for  exercises  with  HMAS  Geelong  until 
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the  10th.  She  then  steamed  by  way  of  Mios  Woendi,  Schouten 
Islands,  to  Pearl  Harbor  where  she  arrived  18  November  for 
training  operations  off  Oahu  with  units  of  the  Pacific  Fleet 
destroyer  force.  She  was  underway  from  that  port  25  January 
1945,  en  route  with  Permit  (SS-178)  to  the  east  coast  of  the 
United  States,  reaching  New  London,  Conn.,  24  February. 
The  remainder  of  her  career  was  spent  as  a training  ship  for 
men  of  the  Submarine  School  at  that  base.  She  entered  the 
Portsmouth  Navy  Yard  14  June  for  inactivation  and  was 
decommissioned  there  21  September  1945.  Her  name  was 
struck  from  the  Naval  Vessel  Register  29  October  1946  and 
she  was  sold  for  scrapping  2 February  1947  to  Ship-Shape, 
Inc.  of  Philadelphia. 

Pollack  received  ten  battle  stars  for  World  War  II  service. 

II 

(SSN-603:  dp.  3,750;  1.  278'5";  b.  31'7";  dr.  25'2";  s.  20+  k. 

surf,  and  subm. ; cpl.  107 ; a.  4 21  ' tt.,  SubRoc;  cl.  Thresher). 

The  second  Pollack  (SSN-603)  was  laid  down  by  the  New 
York  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Camden,  N.J.,  14  March  I960; 
launched  17  March  1962;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  John  O.  Pastore; 
and  commissioned  26  May  1964,  Comdr.  Harvey  E.  Lyon  in 
command. 

Pollack  reported  to  Commander  in  Chief,  U.S.  Atlantic 
Fleet  for  duty,  and  became  a unit  of  Submarine  Squadron  4, 
homeported  in  Charleston,  S.C.  After  shakedown  in  the 
Caribbean,  she  underwent  a six-month  evaluation  as  an  anti- 
submarine warfare  weapon. 

Most  of  1965  was  spent  at  sea  evaluating  new  ASW  tactics, 
participating  in  a destroyer  versus  submarine  evaluation,  and 
practicing  an  anti-shipping  mission. 

During  1966  Pollack  was  evaluated  in  coordinated  ASW 
operations.  She  spent  most  of  1967  at  sea,  making  various 
weapons  tests.  On  1 March  1968,  Pollack’s  homeport  was 
changed  to  Norfolk  and  she  became  a unit  of  Submarine 
Squadron  10,  the  first  all  nuclear  attack  submarine  squadron 
in  the  Navy.  Pollack  remains  with  the  Atlantic  Fleet  into 
1970. 

Pollux 

The  southern  of  two  bright  stars  in  the  constellation 
Gemini,  twin  star  of  castor;  the  first  Pollux  was  a former 
name  retained. 

I 

(SP-2573:  dwt.  3,940;  1.  326'9"  (bp.);  b.  44T";  dr.  18';  s.  9 k.; 
cpl.  70) 

Pollux  (SP-2573)  was  built  in  1909  by  Werf  voorheen 
Rijkee  N.  V.,  Rotterdam,  Netherlands;  acquired  by  the 
Navy  as  a NOTS  cargo  vessel  from  Koninklijke  Nederlandsche 
Stoomboot  Maastchappij,  Amsterdam,  Netherlands  20  March 
1918;  and  commissioned  at  Key  West,  Fla.  3 April  1918, 
Lt.  Comdr.  Geert  Scheltens,  USNRF,  in  command. 

Pollux  sailed  for  Cuba,  6 April  and  took  on  board  sugar  at 
Havana,  Cardenas,  and  Matanzas.  She  returned  to  New 
Orleans  22  April  with  25,000  bags  of  sugar  for  the  American 
Sugar  Refinery  Co. 

Pollux  was  turned  over  to  the  USSR  24  April  1918  for 
further  use  during  World  War  I. 

II 

(AKS-2:  dp.  13,910;  1.  459'2";  b.  63'0";  dr.  26'5";  s.  17  k.; 
cpl.  199;  a.  1 5",  4 3";  cl.  Castor). 

Pollux  (AKS-2)  was  laid  down  by  the  Federal  Shipbuilding 
and  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Hoboken,  N.J.  as  SS  Comet  26  May  1939; 
launched  16  December  1939;  acquired  by  the  Navy  16  Janu- 
ary 1941;  converted  to  a general  stores  ship  by  the  Brewers 
Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Hoboken,  N.J. ; and  com- 
missioned 6 May  1941,  Comdr.  Hugh  W.  Turney  in  command. 

Pollux  was  ready  for  sea  24  May  1941,  and  served  with  the 
Atlantic  Fleet  on  regular  provisioning  cruises.  On  18  February 
1942  Pollux  and  Truxtun  (DD-229)  grounded  during  a storm 
off  St.  Lawrence  Harbor,  Newfoundland  at  Laun’s  Point  and 
Chambers  Cove  respectively,  and  were  lost.  Only  181  sur- 
vivors could  tell  of  the  fate  of  the  205  souls  lost. 

At  0414  on  the  18th  searchlights  were  sighted  revealing 
land  2 points  on  the  port  bow.  The  Commanding  Officer  of 


Pollux  had  just  entered  the  bridge  from  the  chart  house,  and 
immediately  gave  the  order  for  full  speed  astern,  hard  right 
rudder  and  sounding  collision  quarters.  But  it  was  too  late 
and  3 minutes  later  the  ship  grounded.  Realizing  that  she  was 
hard  aground  and  starting  to  go  down  shghtly  by  the  head, 
.the  Commanding  Officer  ordered  full  speed  ahead  to  prevent 
the  ship  from  sliding  off  and  sinking  in  deep  water. 

Due  to  the  extremely  difficult  surf  caused  by  the  gale 
raging  in  the  Atlantic  and  the  bitterness  of  the  winter  weather 
loss  of  life  was  heavy  on  both  vessels.  Heroic  efforts  to  swim 
lines  ashore  failed  due  to  the  inability  to  handle  them  when 
they  became  oil  soaked.  Some  of  the  crew  attempted  to  swim 
ashore,  many  unsuccessfully.  Finally  fines  with  a boatswain’s 
chair  were  rigged  to  a ledge  and  the  remaining  personnel  were 
conveyed  ashore.  Truxtun  broke  up  almost  immediately  after 
grounding  and  soon  thereafter  Pollux  did  likewise.  The  sur- 
vivors owed  their  rescue  in  large  measure  to  the  tireless, 
efficient  and  in  many  cases  heroic  action  of  the  people  of 
St.  Lawrence,  Newfoundland. 

Pollux  was  struck  from  the  Naval  Vessel  Register  25  March 
1942. 

Ill 

(AKS-4:  dp.  13,910;  1.  459'2";  b.  63'0";  dr.  26'5";  s.  17  k.; 
cpl.  199;  a.  1 5",  4 3";  cl.  Castor). 

'The  third  Pollux  (AKS-4)  was  laid  down  by  the  Federal 
Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Kearney,  N.J.  as  SS  Nancy 
Lykes  2 October  1941;  launched  5 February  1942;  acquired 
by  the  Navy  19  March;  transferred  to  the  Robbins  Dry  Dock 
and  Repair  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  for  conversion;  and  com- 
missioned 27  April  1942;  Capt.  E.  J.  Kidder  in  command. 

After  a shakedown  cruise,  Pollux  operated  as  a unit  of  the 
Service  Force,  U.S.  Atlantic  Fleet.  She  supplied  forces  afloat 
and  Allied  bases  at  Guantanamo,  Cuba;  St.  Thomas,  Virgin 
Islands;  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico;  Trinidad  and  Jamaica,  West 
Indies ; Colon,  Panama  Canal  Zone ; Recife  and  Bahia,  Brazil ; 
and  Bermuda.  She  operated  out  of  the  East  Coast  ports  of 
New  York,  Bayonne,  Baltimore  and  Norfolk. 

Pollux  sailed  24  August  1943  for  duty  in  the  Pacific,  sailing 
independently  from  the  Canal  Zone  to  Sydney,  Australia. 
During  the  next  15  months  she  supported  the  Eastern  and 
Western  New  Guinea  Campaigns,  and  the  Admiralty  Islands 
Campaign.  During  this  period  she  made  numerous  trips 
replenishing  her  stores  from  Sydney  and  Brisbane,  Australia; 
Espiritu  Santo,  New  Hebrides;  and  Oakland,  Calif. 

Pollux  then  supported  the  Philippine  Liberation  Campaign. 
Operating  out  of  New  Guinea  she  ran  a shuttle  service  between 
the  islands  servicing  forces  afloat  and  bases  at  Leyte  Gulf; 
Mangarin  Bay,  Mindoro;  Lingayen  Gulf;  Subic  Bay,  Tawi- 
tawi,  Sulu  Archipelago;  Moratai;  Parang,  Mindanao;  Taloma 
Bay,  Davao  Gulf;  Zamboanga;  Puerto  Princessa,  Palawan; 
Iloilo,  Panay;  Cebu  City,  Cebu;  and  Manila.  On  18  February 
1945  Pollux  evacuated  124  repatriates  from  Lingayen  Gulf. 
These  men  were  the  first  POW’s  to  be  freed  by  our  troops  in 
the  Manila  area.  During  World  War  II  Pollux  steamed  136,152 
miles,  generally  on  unescorted  supply  fines.  Although  she 
received  no  battle  stars,  her  services  permitted  our  fleet  to 
operate  far  in  advance  of  normal  bases. 

After  World  War  II  she  operated  in  the  Pacific  with  Service 
Squadron  1 earning  the  Navy  Occupation  Service  Medal, 
9 October  to  12  November  1945;  participating  in  the  atomic 
tests  at  Bikini  Atoll;  and  earning  the  China  Service  Medal  for 
periods  from  29  March  1947  to  6 August  1949. 

Pollux  was  placed  in  commission  in  reserve  3 April  1950,  but 
recommissioned  5 August  1950.  She  served  in  Korea  during 
periods  from  13  October  1950  to  19  July  1953.  From  July 
1953  through  1957  her  operations  continued  between  the 
West  Coast  of  the  United  States  and  ports  of  the  Far  East, 
including  Japan,  Korea,  and  the  Philippines. 

After  an  extensive  overhaul  and  modernization  in  1958, 
Pollux  was  assigned  the  homeport  of  Yokosuka,  Japan,  with 
Service  Group  3,  never  to  see  the  U.S.  again.  With  the  outset 
of  the  Vietnam  conflict,  Pollux  served  almost  continually  in 
the  South  China  Seas  supplying  the  various  task  groups  of 
the  U.S.  7th  Fleet. 

Pollux  decommissioned  at  Yokosuka,  Japan,  31  December 
1968.  She  was  struck  from  the  Naval  Vessel  Register  1 
January  1969. 

Pollux  received  four  battle  stars  for  Korean  War  service. 
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USS  Pollux  (AKS-4). 


Polly 

A former  name  retained. 

(SP-690:  t.  28;  1.  61'9";  b.  11';  dr.  3';  s.  17  k.;  cpl.  10;  a.  1 1- 
pdr.,  1 mg) 

Polly  (SP-690),  formerly  Kahkin  IV  and  Howmornel,  was 
a motor  boat  built  in  1909  by  the  New  York  Yacht,  Launch 
and  Engineering  Co.,  Morris  Heights,  N.Y.,  purchased  by 
the  Navy  14  May  1917  from  Wilham  H.  Merriman,  New 
Haven,  Conn.;  and  commissioned  at  Newport,  R.I.  15  May 
1917,  Chief  Quartermaster  H.  L.  Wakeman,  USNRF,  in 
command. 

During  the  World  War  I emergency  Polly  operated  with 
the  2nd  Naval  District  forces  off  southern  New  England  on 
net  patrol. 

Polly  was  struck  from  the  Navy  List  11  March  1919  and 
was  turned  over  to  the  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of 
Fisheries  9 September  1919. 

Pollyanna 

A former  name  retained. 

(SP-1048:  t.  5;  1.  35';  b.  9'4";  dr.  2';  s.  13  k.;  cpl.  4) 

Pollyanna  (SP-1048),  a motor  boat  built  in  1910  was 
chartered  by  the  Navy  31  July  1917  from  William  H.  Long, 
New  York,  N.Y. ; and  commissioned  at  Newport,  R.I.  4 
August  1917. 

Pollyanna  was  employed  in  World  War  I on  section  patrol 
with  the  2nd  Naval  District  patrol  forces  based  at  Newport. 

She  was  returned  to  her  owner  22  January  1919. 

Pomander 

A former  name  retained. 

(SP-702: 1.  43';  b.  9';  dr.  2'5";  s.  18  k.;  a.  1 mg) 

Pomander  (SP-702),  a motor  boat,  was  built  in  1916  by 
George  Lawley  and  Sons,  Neponset,  Mass.,  was  acquired  by 


the  Navy  under  charter  29  May  1917  from  Bertram  B. 
Conrad,  Wareham,  Mass,  for  use  on  section  patrol. 

During  World  War  I Pomander  served  with  the  2nd  Naval 
District  patrol  forces  out  of  Newport,  R.I. 

Pomander  was  returned  to  Lorenzo  E.  Anderson  and 
Breckinridge  Jones  5 July  1918. 

Pomfret 

A fish  of  the  sea-bream  family;  a powerful  and  speedy 
swimmer,  capable  of  operating  at  great  depths. 

(SS-391:  dp.  1,525  (surf.),  2,391  (subm.);  1.  312';  b.  27';  dr. 

15'3";  s.  20  k.  (surf.),  9 k.  (subm.);  cpl.  66;  a.  1 5", 

10  21"  tt.;  cl.  Balao) 

Pomfret  (SS-391)  was  laid  down  14  July  1943  and  launched 
27  October  1943  by  the  U.S.  Navy  Yard,  Portsmouth,  N.H.; 
sponsored  by  Miss  Marilyn  Maloney,  daughter  of  Senator 
Francis  Maloney;  and  commissioned  19  February  1944, 
Comdr.  Frank  C.  Acker  in  command. 

After  training,  the  new  submarine  arrived  Pearl  Harbor  1 
June  1944.  She  departed  Pearl  Harbor  23  June  and  proceeded 
via  Midway  to  her  first  patrol  area — East  Kyushu  and  Bungo 
Suido.  On  6 July  she  made  an  emergency  dive  when  attacked 
by  a Japanese  plane.  On  12  July  she  allowed  a Japanese 
hospital  ship  to  proceed  in  peace.  After  attempting  an  attack 
on  a battleship,  she  arrived  at  Midway  16  August. 

On  10  September  she  departed  Midway  for  the  Luzon 
Straits,  South  China  Sea  area  to  conduct  her  second  patrol. 
She  sighted  two  enemy  battleships  on  the  26th,  but  their 
speed  and  the  presence  of  an  enemy  submarine  prevented 
an  attack. 

On  2 October  Pomfret  sank  Tsuyama  Maru,  a 6,962-ton 
passenger-cargo  vessel.  After  the  usual  depth  charging,  she 
departed  for  Saipan  and  moored  in  Tanapag  Harbor  12 
October. 

After  refit  and  training,  Pomfret  reentered  the  same  patrol 
area  1 November  as  part  of  a wolf  pack.  Pomfret  sank  Atlas 
Maru,  7,347-tons  and  Hamburg  Maru,  5,271-tons.  On  the 
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USS  Pomfret  (SS-391) ; a 1944  photo. 


25th,  she  sank  the  Japanese  cargo  ship  Shoho  Maru,  1,356- 
tons.  Pomfret  departed  the  area  and  proceeded  via  Midway 
to  Pearl  Harbor. 

The  ship  began  her  fourth  patrol  25  January  1945  in  another 
wolf  pack.  The  mission  was  a picket  boat  sweep  ahead  of  a 
carrier  task  force  soon  to  strike  the  Tokyo-Nagoya  area. 
After  completing  the  sweep  without  encountering  any  picket 
boats,  she  moved  south  of  Honshu  for  lifeguard  work. 

On  16  February  she  rescued  a pilot  from  Hornet.  The  next 
day,  she  saved  a pilot  from  Cabot.  That  day  she  also  captured 
two  prisoners.  Unsuccessfully  attacked  by  a Japanese  de- 
stroyer on  10  March,  she  departed  the  area  23  March  and 
arrived  at  Midway  on  the  30th. 

Departing  Midway  26  April  for  the  Kurile  Islands,  Okhotsk 
Sea  area,  she  entered  the  area  5 May.  On  the  26th  she  fired 
torpedoes  at  an  enemy  anti-submarine  hunter-killer  group, 
but  scored  no  hits.  She  returned  to  Midway  7 June. 

On  2 July  she  departed  for  her  sixth  war  patrol.  After 
lifeguard  duty  south  of  Honshu,  she  began  patrol  in  the  East 
China  Sea.  On  the  19th  she  sank  the  first  of  44  floating  mines. 
On  the  24th,  she  shelled  the  Kuskaki  Jima  lighthouse  and 
radio  installations  and,  on  the  26th,  she  destroyed  a three- 
masted  junk  and  a small  schooner.  On  8 August  she  rescued 
the  entire  five-man  crew  of  a B-25  bomber.  Pomfret  continued 
to  shell  small  craft  and  pick  up  Japanese  and  Korean  survivors 
until  the  cessation  of  hostihties  15  August  1945.  The  following 
day  she  headed  for  Guam.  On  9 September  she  arrived  at 
San  Francisco. 

On  2 January  1946  Pomfret  departed  Mare  Island  for  Guam, 
arriving  22  January  1947.  She  proceeded  to  Subic  Bay, 
Philippine  Islands  9 March,  and  from  there  steamed  to 
Tsingtao,  China  where  for  six  weeks  she  acted  as  target  for 
U.S.  antisubmarine  warfare  vessels  based  at  Tsingtao.  On 
18  May  she  returned  to  Pearl  Harbor,  her  new  homeport. 
During  the  next  three  years,  she  made  two  tours  of  duty  in 


WestPac:  the  first,  April  to  August  1947,  and  the  second, 
December  1948  to  April  1949. 

In  1950  Pomfret  arrived  in  San  Diego.  She  operated  along 
the  coast  until  February  1951  when  she  participated  in  the 
Korean  action  until  September,  when  she  returned  to  San 
Diego  to  operate  locally.  Pomfret  decommissioned  in  April 
1952  for  conversion  at  Mare  Island  Naval  Shipyard  to  a 
Guppy  IIA  submarine.  After  conversion,  she  recommissioned 
5 December  and  in  the  ensuing  years  alternated  between 
coastal  operations  out  of  San  Diego  and  WestPac  deploy- 
ments. 

She  departed  for  Far  Eastern  waters  7 July  1967  on  a cruise 
which  included  anti-submarine  warfare  exercises  in  the  Gulf 
of  Tonkin  off  Viet  Nam.  She  returned  to  San  Diego  23  January 
1968  and  spent  most  of  that  year  in  exercises  off  of  San  Diego. 

Pomfret  received  five  battle  stars  for  World  War  II  service. 

Pomodon 

A species  of  fish. 

(SS-486;  dp.  1,570  (surf.),  2,414  (subm.);  1.  312';  b.  27';  dr. 

15'5";  s.  20  k.  (surf.),  9 k.  (subm.);  cpl.  76;  a.  10  21" 
tt.,  1 5",  1 40mm.;  cl.  Tench) 

Pomodon  (SS-486)  was  laid  down  29  January  1945  by  the 
Portsmouth  Navy  Yard,  Portsmouth,  N.H. ; launched  12 
June  1945;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Lorena  Neff;  commissioned 
11  September  1945,  Commander  Melvin  H.  Dry  in  command. 

Departing  Portsmouth  6 January  1946,  Pomodon  slipped 
through  the  Cape  Cod  Canal  and  set  her  course  for  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone  for  further  training.  By  May  the  sub- 
marine was  back  north  to  New  London  for  several  days 
operations  before  an  availability  and  upkeep  period  at  New 
London,  Conn. 

Shpping  out  of  the  Submarine  Base  at  New  London, 
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Pomodon  set  her  course  southward  again;  transited  the 
Panama  Canal  arriving  San  Diego  12  October;  and  joined 
Submarine  Squadron  3.  After  alterations  at  Mare  Island, 
25  October  1946  to  26  July  1947,  the  submarine  returned  to 
San  Diego  28  July  and  began  operations  in  the  area  as  part 
of  Task  Forces  52  and  56. 

The  conversion  had  made  Pomodon  the  first  “Guppy”  type 
submarine  in  the  Pacific  Fleet  (“Greater  Underwater  Pro- 
pulsion Power”  obtained  from  increased  storage  battery 
capacity  combined  with  a streamlined  superstructure). 

At  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  Korea  in  July  1950  Pomodon 
was  deployed  to  Pearl  Harbor.  In  January  1951  Pomodon 
was  again  modernized  at  Mare  Island  Naval  Shipyard  and 
in  May  1951  she  returned  to  service  as  the  most  modern  and 
advanced  Guppy  submarine  in  the  Submarine  Force. 

Pomodon  departed  San  Diego  in  November  1951  for  a six- 
month  deployment  with  the  United  Nations  Forces  resisting 
Communist  aggression  in  Korea,  followed  by  operations  in 
the  San  Diego  area.  During  the  next  decade,  the  submarine 
made  six  more  WestPac  deployments  bolstering  the  forces  of 
freedom  in  the  Far  East. 

Pomodon’s  eighth  deployment  with  the  7th  Fleet,  6 June  to 
30  November  1966,  took  her  to  Vietnamese  waters  and  she 
operated  with  American  destroyers  and  carrier  Kearsarge  on 
Yankee  station.  Training  operations  on  the  west  coast  and 
overhaul  at  Hunter’s  Point  Division,  San  Francisco  Naval 
Shipyard  filled  1967.  She  again  headed  west  across  the  Pacific 
for  her  ninth  deployment  22  March  1968.  She  operated  in 
Japanese  waters,  off  Okinawa,  and  in  the  Philippines  before 
entering  the  Vietnam  combat  zone  13  August.  Pomodon 
returned  to  San  Diego  17  October  where  she  prepared  for 
future  service. 

Pompano 

One  of  the  best  of  food  fishes,  a marine  carangoid  living  in 
the  southern  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts  of  North  America. 

I 

(Mbt:  t.  15;  1.  55'8";  b.  13'7”;  dr.  4'0";  cpl.  9) 

The  first  Pompano  was  a wooden  motorboat  built  in  1906 
at  Pocomoke  City,  Md. ; chartered  by  the  Navy  from  the 
Globe  Fish  Co.,  Elizabeth,  N.C. ; commissioned  15  September 
1917;  and  served  the  5th  Naval  District  as  a supply  boat 
during  World  War  I.  She  decommissioned  31  January  1919 
and  was  returned  to  her  owner  4 February  1919. 

II 

(SS-181:  dp.  1,330  (surf.),  1,997  (subm.);  1.  3007”;  b.  25' 

dr.  13'10”;  s.  20  k.  (surf.),  9 k.  (subm.);  cpl.  50;  a.  1 3”, 

6 21”  tt.;  cl.  Porpoise) 


The  second  Pompano  (SS-181)  was  laid  down  14  January 
1936  by  the  Navy  Yard,  Mare  Island,  Calif.;  launched  11 
March  1937;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Isaac  I.  Yates;  and  com- 
missioned 12  June  1937,  Lt.  Comdr.  L.  S.  Parks  in  command. 

In  the  years  proceeding  World  War  II,  Pompano  operated 
out  of  Mare  Island  off  the  west  coast  of  the  United  States, 
training  her  crew  and  patrolling  in  a constant  state  of  readi- 
ness. 

Although  the  submarine  was  awarded  a battle  star  for  the 
Pearl  Harbor  raid,  she  had  not  yet  arrived  from  Mare  Island. 
Reaching  port  shortly  after  the  disastrous  strike,  she  sailed 
from  Pearl  Harbor  18  December  1941  for  her  first  war  patrol, 
devoted  mainly  to  reconnoitering  the  eastern  Marshall  Islands 
for  a carrier  raid  in  January.  Planes  from  the  flattops  bombed 
the  submarine  by  mistake  20  December,  but  she  escaped 
damage. 

Pompano  arrived  off  Wake  Island  1 January  1942  to  gather 
intelligence.  On  the  8th  she  inspected  Bikar  and  subsequently 
viewed  several  other  islands  of  the  group. 

She  sighted  several  large  ships  protected  by  patrol  craft  in 
the  harbor  at  Wotje.  On  13  January  one  of  the  large  vessels 
came  out.  Pompano  fired  four  torpedoes  scoring  two  hits,  and 
the  vessel  broke  up.  Four  days  later,  when  one  of  the  patrol 
boats  steamed  out  of  the  harbor,  Pompano  worked  her  way 
between  this  enemy  and  the  channel.  Both  torpedoes  exploded 
prematurely,  foiling  her  first  attack.  Then,  with  the  enemy 
charging  directly  for  her,  the  submarine  waited  until  her  target 
was  1000  yards  away  before  firing  two  “fish.”  Although 
these  torpedoes  evidently  missed,  they  threw  the  enemy  off 
balance  so  that  his  depth  charging  was  ineffective. 

After  thoroughly  reconnoitering  Maloelap,  Pompano  de- 
parted 24  January,  arriving  Pearl  Harbor  on  the  31st.  On 
the  same  day,  aided  by  her  reports,  the  fast  carriers  of  the 
Pacific  Fleet  raided  the  Marshalls. 

On  her  next  patrol,  undertaken  in  Japanese  home  waters, 
Pompano  was  able  to  attack  five  vessels  successfully,  sinking 
a total  of  16,500  tons.  Pompano  left  Pearl  Harbor  20  April 
1942,  refueled  at  Midway,  and  entered  her  area  7 May, 
patrolling  the  steamer  lanes  west  of  Okinawa  and  in  the  East 
China  Sea.  Shipping  was  scarce,  but  on  24  May  she  caught  a 
large  sampan  and  sent  it  down  with  gunfire.  On  the  next 
day  she  torpedoed  tanker  Tokyo  Maru,  which  exploded  and 
sank. 

As  Pompano  shifted  her  patrol  to  the  main  route  between 
Japan  and  the  Indies,  a large  transport  escorted  by  one  de- 
stroyer caught  her  eye  30  May.  Running  to  a position  ahead 
of  the  convoy,  the  marauder  waited  until  her  victim  was 
only  750  yards  away  before  scoring  two  solid  hits  which  sank 
the  transport,  7,983  ton  Alsula  Maru,  two  and  a half  hours 
later. 

With  her  fuel  getting  low  and  a strong  possibility  of  not 
being  able  to  refuel  at  Midway  on  the  way  back  because  of 
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the  Japanese  attempt  to  invade  the  island,  Pompano  began 
to  work  eastward.  On  the  morning  of  3 June  she  found  a 
small  inter-island  steamer,  setting  the  vessel  afire  with  gunfire. 

On  5 June,  while  on  the  shipping  route  between  Japan  and 
the  Marianas,  the  submarine  caught  a trawler  and  sank  it 
with  gunfire.  Two  days  later  word  arrived  that  the  Japanese 
fleet,  decisively  defeated  in  the  Battle  of  Midway,  was  fleeing 
toward  Japan.  Pompano  took  up  a position  to  intercept 
them,  but  made  no  contact.  On  13  June  1942  she  put  into 
Midway  for  refueling,  and  on  the  18th  arrived  in  Pearl  Harbor. 

The  submarine  sailed  from  Pearl  Harbor  again  19  July, 
bound  for  Japan  and  her  third  war  patrol.  By  3 August  she 
was  in  her  area,  and  began  patrolling  within  four  miles  of  the 
coast.  A few  minutes  past  midnight  on  the  morning  of  7 
August,  she  fired  four  torpedoes  at  a large  freighter,  but  all 
missed. 

Two  days  later  a cruiser  or  a large  destroyer  sighted 
Pompano,  and  opened  fire.  As  Pompano  ducked  under  the  sea, 
shells  could  be  heard  hitting  the  water.  Soon  a heavy  barrage 
of  depth  charges  exploded  close  aboard.  Rising  water  in  the 
engine  room  necessitated  starting  the  pumps,  which  brought 
another  heavy  barrage  of  depth  charges.  After  running  aground 
twice  while  attempting  to  escape,  and  with  her  battery  almost 
exhausted,  she  surfaced  only  1,000  yards  from  shore,  and 
cleared  the  area. 

Undaunted,  the  ship  dove  for  her  second  attack  at  noon 
12  August  1942.  A freighter  was  coming  into  position  when 
Pompano  sighted  an  enemy  destroyer  coming  down  between 
the  sub  and  her  target.  Firing  two  torpedoes,  Pompano’s  men 
heard  two  very  loud  explosions,  and  saw  a huge  column  of 
spray  and  water  through  the  periscope,  blotting  out  the 
destroyer’s  bow  at  700  yards  distance.  Both  sets  of  screws 
stopped  immediately.  As  Pompano  closed  the  freighter,  it 
settled  below,  evidently  a victim  of  the  second  torpedo. 

Another  attack  on  21  August  failed  when  a convoy  escort 
kept  Pompano  down  while  three  freighters  passed.  On  the 
morning  of  the  23rd  she  launched  another  torpedo  attack  on 
a large  passenger  freighter,  only  to  have  all  three  torpedoes 
miss.  The  target  replied  with  his  deck  gun.  Surfacing  after 
nightfall,  the  sub  sighted  a destroyer  7,000  yards  away  but 
could  not  attack  when  the  destroyer  sighted  her  in  turn,  and 
launched  depth  charges  close  aboard. 

The  last  attack  of  the  patrol  came  while  enroute  Midway, 
when,  on  the  500  mile  circle  from  Tokyo,  Pompano  sighted  a 
patrol  ship,  Naval  Auxiliary  163,  lying  to.  Since  the  vessel 
was  of  shallow  draft,  and  since  there  were  no  other  enemy 
forces  visible,  the  submarine  surfaced  and  engaged  with  deck 
guns,  sinking  the  enemy  an  hour  later.  Pompano  sighted  an 
unidentified  periscope  the  next  morning,  but  it  disappeared 
before  she  could  attack.  The  ship  arrived  Midway  8 September 
and  Pearl  Harbor  four  days  later. 

A Navy  Yard  overhaul  at  Mare  Island,  including  the 
installation  of  new  main  engines,  kept  the  ship  in  the  yard 
until  18  December  1942.  Sailing  back  to  Pearl  Harbor,  she 
departed  on  her  fourth  war  patrol  16  January  1943.  The 
Marshalls  were  her  first  objective,  and  at  dawn  on  the  25th 
she  was  off  Kwajalein.  After  reconnoitering  the  area,  she 
moved  on  to  Truk  to  begin  patrolhng. 

Catching  a tanker  with  only  one  escort  on  30  January,  she 
damaged  the  tanker  with  torpedoes.  Another  tanker  came  in 
view  4 February,  but  only  one  of  the  stern  torpedoes  hit. 
Although  damaged,  the  tanker  managed  to  make  it  into  port. 
Moving  back  to  the  Marshalls,  Pompano  sighted  another 
tanker  on  the  morning  of  18  February.  Two  hits  slowed  the 
Japanese  down,  but  depth  charging  held  Pompano  down  until 
her  target  had  escaped.  After  reconnoitering  Rongerik, 
Rongelap,  and  Bikini,  she  returned  home  mooring  at  Midway 
28  February. 

The  submarine  left  Midway  again  19  March,  bound  for 
Tokyo.  During  the  entire  patrol,  with  26  days  on  station,  she 
sighted  only  four  torpedo  targets,  and  launched  only  two 
attacks,  both  under  adverse  conditions.  Two-thirds  of  the 
time  the  ship  had  to  fight  extremely  rough  and  stormy 
weather.  She  returned  to  Midway  5 May  and  to  Pearl  Harbor 
five  days  later. 

On  6 June  the  submarine  was  underway  again  from  Pearl 
Harbor  for  the  Nagoya,  Japan  area.  Stopping  briefly  at 
Midway,  she  entered  her  area  19  June,  patrolling  across 
traffic  lanes  from  Japan  to  the  south.  She  celebrated  the 


Fourth  of  July  by  putting  two  more  torpedoes  into  a grounded 
ship,  damaged  by  an  earher  attack  by  Harder.  Four  further 
torpedo  attacks  during  the  patrol  were  unsuccessful.  A good- 
sized  sampan  was  sunk  with  gunfire  17  July.  Pompano  ended 
the  unsuccessful  patrol  at  Midway  28  July. 

Pompano  left  Midway  20  August,  bound  for  the  coasts  of 
Hokkaido  and  Honshu.  She  was  never  heard  from  again, 
and  when  she  failed  to  return,  was  presumed  lost.  The  Japanese 
knew  that  she  was  in  her  area,  however,  for  two  ships  fell  to 
her  torpedoes  during  September:  Akama  Maru,  a 5,600  ton 
cargo  carrier,  on  the  3rd,  and  Taiko  Maru,  a 2,958  ton  cargo 
carrier  on  the  25th.  The  enemy  made  no  anti-submarine 
attacks  during  this  period  in  Pompano’s  area,  so  enemy  mines 
probably  destroyed  the  veteran.  Pompano  was  struck  from 
the  Navy  List  12  January  1944. 

Pompano  received  seven  battle  stars  for  service  in  World 
War  II. 


The  name  Pompano  was  assigned  to  SS-491  on  29  August 
1944,  but  construction  of  the  submarine,  laid  down  16  July 
1945  by  Portsmouth  Navy  Yard,  Portsmouth,  N.H.,  was 
cancelled  in  August  1945. 

Pompanoosuc 

A village  within  the  town  of  Norwich  in  eastern  Vermont. 


The  name  Pompanoosuc  was  assigned  to  a screw  sloop  of 
war  laid  down  at  the  Boston  Navy  Yard  in  1863.  Although 
she  was  never  launched,  she  was  renamed  Connecticut,  15 
May  1869.  She  was  broken  up  while  still  on  the  stocks  at 
Boston  in  1883. 

Pompey 

An  anglicized  version  of  the  name  of  the  Roman  statesman 
and  general.  Gains  Pompeius  Magnus. 

(colher:  dp.  3,085;  1.  245';  b.  33'6";  dr.  15'10";  s.  10  k.; 
cpl.  114;  a.  none) 

Pompey,  formerly  S.S.  Harlech,  was  built  in  1897  by  S.  P. 
Austin  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Sunderland,  England.  She  was  pur- 
chased 19  April  1898  by  the  Navy  from  James  and  Charles 
Harrison,  London,  England,  and  commissioned  26  May  1898 
as  Pompey  at  Norfolk,  Lt.  Comdr.  E.  W.  Sturdy  in  command. 

Pompey  served  as  a collier  to  Rear  Admiral  Sampson’s 
squadron  at  Key  West  6 to  12  June,  and  after  12  June  at 
Havana  and  Cardenas.  She  returned  to  Key  West  3 August 
where  she  remained  until  sailing  for  Hampton  Roads  20 
August.  She  was  stationed  at  Norfolk  23  August  to  23  De- 
cember, before  decommissioning  at  Philadelphia  18  January 
1899. 

Converted  to  a torpedo  boat  tender  (AF-5),  she  recom- 
missioned at  Cavite,  Philippines,  6 July  1911.  Stationed  in 
the  Philippines  during  World  War  I,  she  decommissioned 
5 July  1921  at  Olongapo,  Phihppines.  Struck  from  the  Navy 
Register  28  March  1922,  she  was  transferred  to  the  War 
Department  12  July  1922. 

Pompon 

A typical  American  fish  of  the  Anisot  family. 

(SS-267:  dp.  1,525  (surf.),  2,415  (subm.);  1.  311'9";  b.  27'3"; 

dr.  15'3";  s.  20  k.  (surf.),  8 k.  (subm.);  cpl.  80;  a.  1 5", 
1 40mm.,  10  21"  tt. ; cl.  Gato) 

Pompon  (SS-267)  was  laid  down  by  the  Manitowoc  Ship- 
building Co.,  Manitowoc,  Wise.  26  November  1941 ; launched 
15  August  1942;  sponsored  by  Miss  Katherine  Mary  Wolleson; 
and  commissioned  17  March  1943,  Lt.  Comdr.  E.  C.  Hawk 
in  command. 

On  5 April  1943  Pompon  began  her  voyage  down  the 
Mississippi  River  to  New  Orleans  in  a floating  drydock. 
Stores  were  loaded  at  New  Orleans  and  she  sailed  for  the 
Pacific. 

Pompon  steamed  from  Brisbane,  Australia  on  10  July  to 
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USS  Pompon  (SSR-267),  24  June  1953  in  the  Delaware  River,  near  Philadelphia. 


conduct  her  first  war  patrol  in  the  Truk  area.  Only  a few 
days  out,  a Japanese  submarine  fired  two  torpedoes  at  her, 
both  passing  ahead.  Besides  patrolling  off  Truk,  Pompon 
formed  a scouting  hne  with  other  submarines  to  cover  7th 
Fleet  operations.  On  25  July  she  seized  the  opportunity  and 
torpedoed  5,871  ton  cargo  ship  Thames  Maru.  In  the  same 
action  two  more  attacks  damaged  a second  transport  and  also 
a smaller  transport.  Numerous  patrol  boats  and  another 
enemy  submarine  were  evaded,  and  Pompon  returned  to 
Brisbane  22  August. 

She  departed  Brisbane  on  12  September  for  the  second 
patrol.  Enroute  to  her  area  in  the  South  China  Sea  north  of 
Singapore,  she  was  fired  on  by  a “friendly”  liberty  ship. 
Luckily  the  range  was  too  great  for  damage.  After  several 
unsuccessful  attacks  and  a near  miss  by  a Japanese  submarine. 
Pompon  returned  to  Fremantle,  Australia  on  5 November  for 
supplies. 

The  third  patrol  began  on  29  November  and  again  took 
her  to  the  China  Sea  area  off  French  Indo-China.  After 
running  Balabac  Strait,  where  two  radio-equipped  Japanese 
motor  sampans  were  sunk  by  gunfire.  Pompon  mined  waters 
southwest  of  Cochin  China.  Aiter  a five  day  sortie  into  the 
Celebes  Sea,  Pompon  returned  to  Darwin  for  fuel,  ending 
her  patrol  on  28  January  1944. 

On  22  February,  Pompon  departed  on  her  fourth  patrol, 
and  operated  in  the  vicinity  of  Halmahera  Island.  She  fired 
four  torpedoes  at  three  small  Japanese  escort  vessels,  but 
they  ran  under  their  targets  due  to  the  escorts’  shallow  draft. 
A contact  was  made  in  Roeang  Passage,  but  upon  closing,  it 
proved  to  be  a hospital  ship.  She  made  no  further  contacts 
and  proceeded  to  Pearl  Harbor  via  Ascension  and  Midway, 
arriving  10  April. 

After  a refit  and  four  days  training.  Pompon  was  again 
ready  for  sea.  She  departed  Pearl  Harbor  on  6 May  1944 
for  a patrol  off  the  coasts  of  Kyushu,  Shikoku,  and  Honshu. 
On  30  May  she  contacted  a 742  ton  cargo  ship  off  Muroto 
Zaki.  A submerged  attack  resulted  in  a hit  directly  under 
the  rising  sun  flag  amidships,  breaking  the  ship  in  two. 
The  Shiga  Maru  immediately  sank.  For  the  next  seven  hours 
Pompon  was  the  target  for  five  Japanese  escorts  and  a portion 
of  the  air  force,  but  she  managed  to  crawl  away  from  the 
scene  at  deep  submergence.  After  covering  the  Tokyo  Bay 
approaches  for  the  Battle  for  Saipan,  Pompon  returned  to 
Midway  25  June. 

On  19  July  Pompon  departed  on  her  sixth  and  most  suc- 
cessful patrol.  Operating  from  the  eastern  coast  of  Honshu  to 
the  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  she  sank  a 300  ton  armed  trawler  with 
gunfire.  Then  on  12  August  she  spotted  a Japanese  convoy 
off  the  coast  of  Russian  Sakhalin.  In  the  wild  night  surface 
action  which  followed  an  8,000  ton  tanker  was  badly  damaged 
by  two  torpedoes,  2,718  ton  transport  Mikage  Maru  No.  20 
was  sunk,  and  a hit  was  possibly  obtained  on  one  of  two 
hotly  pursuing  escort  vessels.  During  this  melee  Pompon 
was  almost  sunk  by  one  of  her  own  torpedoes.  While  she  was 
surfaced,  with  the  enemy  bearing  down,  one  of  her  own 
“fish”  perversely  circled  and  just  missed  the  stern.  She  was 
driven  down  by  gunfire  and  then  depth  charged,  but  managed 
to  escape  without  damage.  She  returned  to  Pearl  Harbor  3 
September  for  onward  routing  to  San  Francisco  Bay  for 


modernization  and  overhaul  conducted  at  the  Mare  Island 
Navy  Yard. 

By  13  December  the  veteran  submarine  was  again  at  sea. 
Enroute  to  Majuro  she  picked  up  a Filipino  who  had  been 
drifting  in  a broken  down  motor  launch  for  45  days.  On  6 
January  1945  she  departed  Majuro  as  a part  of  a wolf  pack, 
for  a patrol  in  the  Yellow  Sea.  On  28  January  she  contacted 
a three  ship  convoy  with  four  escorts  off  Kokuzan  To.  With 
Spadefish  in  contact,  the  Pompon  made  two  submerged  night 
approaches  only  to  have  the  alert  escorts  drive  her  off  each 
time.  While  two  escorts  pinned  her  down  astern  of  the  convoy, 
Spadefish  slipped  in  on  the  disengaged  side  and  sank  two  of 
the  ships  and  one  of  the  escorts.  Pompon  surfaced  in  time  to 
watch  the  sinkings  and  gave  chase  to  the  one  remaining  ship. 
Again  she  was  deterred  from  attack  by  gunfire  and  a trailing 
escort. 

The  next  morning,  while  making  a morning  trim  dive,  the 
conning  tower  hatch  failed.  Before  the  dive  could  be  halted 
the  ship  had  reached  a depth  of  44  feet,  partially  flooding  the 
conning  tower  and  control  room,  and  completely  flooding  the 
pump  room.  Pompon  crept  homeward,  having  to  run  awash 
until  the  blower  could  be  partially  restored.  While  struggling 
along  in  this  condition,  she  blundered  into  an  enemy  convoy 
and  was  sighted.  The  escorts  forced  her  to  dive  despite  her 
dangerous  condition,  but  she  miraculously  escaped.  Pogy  found 
her  one  day  out  of  Midway  and  led  her  in  on  11  February. 

Repairs  completed.  Pompon  departed  Midway  30  March 
for  her  eighth  patrol  area  along  the  coasts  of  China  and 
Formosa.  Her  only  contacts,  a motor  sampan,  a hospital  ship, 
and  106  planes,  provided  excellent  diving  experience,  but  poor 
hunting.  Ten  survivors  from  a downed  PBM  were  taken  from 
Ray  for  transportation  to  Guam,  where  Pompon  arrived 
24  May. 

During  her  ninth,  and  last,  war  patrol  from  18  June  to 
22  July,  she  operated  as  a lifeguard  in  the  Truk  area.  There 
were  no  ship  contacts  and  few  plane  contacts.  She  was  at 
Guam  when  the  news  of  the  war’s  end  came.  On  22  August 
she  began  her  homeward  voyage,  arriving  at  New  Orleans 
on  19  September. 

On  11  May  1946  Pompon  was  decommissioned  and  placed 
in  the  U.S.  Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet,  New  London  Group. 
On  15  June  1953  she  recommissioned,  after  being  converted 
to  the  latest  type  radar  picket  submarine  (SSR-267)  on  11 
December  1951. 

After  a shakedown  cruise  to  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba,  she 
reported  to  her  new  home  port  at  Norfolk,  Va.  In  November 
she  departed  for  the  Mediterranean  where  she  operated  with 
the  6th  Fleet  until  4 February  1954.  In  January  of  1955  she 
again  left  the  Virginia  Capes  area,  this  time  for  the  Caribbean, 
returning  in  March.  Pompon  returned  to  the  Caribbean  in 
February  1956.  From  6 July  to  3 October  she  operated  in  the 
Mediterranean. 

During  September  and  October  1957  Pompon  participated 
in  the  large  scale  NATO  exercise  “Strikeback,”  visiting  Clyde 
River,  Scotland;  LeHavre,  France;  and  Portland,  England. 
She  continued  to  operate  in  the  Atlantic  and  Caribbean  until 
17  June  1958  when  she  entered  the  Mediterranean,  remaining 
there  until  September.  Returning  to  Norfolk,  she  then  oper- 
ated off  the  east  coast  until  placed  in  commission  in  reserve  at 
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Charleston  2 February  1959.  Following  decommissioning 
Pompon  was  struck  from  the  Navy  List  1 April  1960,  and 
was  sold  to  Commercial  Metals  Co.  25  November  1960. 

Pompon  earned  4 battle  stars  for  World  War  II  service. 

Ponaganset 

A river  in  Rhode  Island. 

(AO-86;  dp.  22,380  (f.) ; 1.  523'6";  b.  68'0";  dr.  30'10";  s.  15  k. ; 
cpl.  300;  a.  1 5",  4 3",  8 40mm;  cl.  Suamico,  T.  T2-SE-A2) 

Ponaganset  (AO-86)  was  laid  down  by  Marinship  Corp., 
Sausalito,  Calif,  as  MC  Hull  No.  1265  on  27  April  1943; 
launched  10  July  1943;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  J.  W.  Fowler; 
acquired  by  the  Navy  and  commissioned  15  May  1944. 

Ponaganset  reported  for  duty  with  the  Pacific  Fleet  25 
June  1944.  After  shakedown  off  the  west  coast,  Ponaganset 
arrived  Pearl  Harbor  17  July  and  made  a fuel  run  to  Eniwetok 
and  back  before  departing  again  on  fueling  duties  for  Guadal- 
canal, Manus,  Kossol,  Ulithi,  Peleliu,  and  Saipan,  reaching 
Leyte  22  March  1945.  In  April  she  refueled  the  task  force 
off  Okinawa,  returning  there  during  each  of  the  next  three 
months  while  moving  around  the  western  Pacific  touching 
at  Ulithi,  Guam,  and  Leyte  where  she  was  to  be  found  at 
war’s  end.  She  then  steamed  to  Ulithi,  the  Marianas,  and 
Okinawa,  before  reaching  Wakayama,  Japan  26  September. 
She  operated  at  various  Japanese  ports  until  steaming  for  San 
Francisco,  arriving  5 January  1946.  She  then  transited  the 
Panama  Canal,  and  arrived  18  February  1946  at  her  new 
homeyard  of  New  York. 

She  decommissioned  26  April  1946  and  was  struck  from 
the  Navy  List  23  April  1947.  She  was  returned  to  the  Maritime 
Commission  for  disposal  at  Norfolk  15  May  1947.  In  the  early 
part  of  1948  the  vessel  was  broken  in  two  and  reacquired 
by  the  Navy  “as  is  where  is”  2 March  1948.  On  2 June  1948 
title  was  transferred  back  to  the  Maritime  Commission  at 
the  Boston  Naval  Shipyard  30  June  1948.  She  was  sold  for 
scrap  to  Northern  Metal  Co.  7 January  1949. 

Ponaganset  earned  2 battle  stars  for  World  War  II  service. 

Ponce 

A city  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  named  after 
the  Spanish  explorer  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon,  discoverer  of 
Florida,  first  governor  of  Puerto  Rico. 


(LPD-15:  dp.  16,900;  1.  570';  b.  84';  dr.  23';  s.  20  k.;  cpl.  490; 
a.  8 3";  cl.  Cleveland) 

Ponce  was  laid  down  31  October  1966  by  the  Lockheed  SB  & 
Const.  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.;  launched  20  May  1970;  sponsored 
by  Mrs.  John  J.  Hyland,  and  scheduled  to  commission  in 
July  1971. 

Ponchatoula 

A river  which  rises  in  Tangipahao  Parish,  La.,  and  flows 
into  the  Natalbany  River. 

I 

(AOG-38:  dp.  2,700;  1.  220'6";  b.  37';  dr.  13'1";  s.  10  k.; 

cpl.  62;  a.  1 3",  2 40mm.;  cl.  Sequatchie-,  T.  T1-M-A2) 

Ponchatoula  (AO-38)  was  laid  down  under  Maritime  Com- 
mission contract  (MC  hull  1801)  by  the  East  Coast  Ship- 
yards, Inc.,  Bayonne,  N.J.,  7 June  1944;  launched  30  July 
1944;  sponsored  by  Miss  Cynthia  Tenety;  delivered  to  the 
Navy  30  September  1944;  and  commissioned  6 October  1944, 
Lt.  W.  G.  Peyton  in  command. 

Following  shakedown,  Ponchatoula  departed  the  east  coast 
13  December  1944,  took  on  oil  in  the  Netherlands  West 
Indies  and  continued  on  to  San  Diego.  On  19  January  1945 
she  headed  for  Pearl  Harbor,  whence  she  shuttled  gasoline  to 
Canton  Island  in  February.  In  March,  she  sailed  for  Ulithi 
with  a cargo  of  aviation  gasoline  and  diesel  fuel  and  in  May 
crossed  the  remaining  distance  to  Okinawa  in  convoy  UOK-11, 
anchoring  off  the  Hagushi  beaches  on  the  16th.  Assigned  to 
shuttle  oil  and  gasoline  from  larger  tankers  to  the  fleet’s 
smaller  ships,  she  shifted  to  le  Shima  on  the  19th  and  to 
Kerama  Retto  on  the  29th.  Remaining  in  the  area  through 
the  end  of  World  War  II,  Ponchatoula  continued  her  shuttle 
service  until  14  December  1945  when  she  got  underway  for 
the  United  States  and  inactivation. 

Decommissioned  at  Mare  Island  24  April  1946,  Ponchatoula 
was  struck  from  the  Navy  List  31  May  1946  and  transferred 
to  the  Maritime  Commission  for  further  disposal  9 September 
1946. 

Ponchatoula  earned  one  battle  star  during  World  War  II. 

II 

(AO-148:  dp.  38,000  (f.);  1.  655';  b.  86';  dr.  35';  s.  20  k.; 
cpl.  324;  a.  2 5",  12  3";  cl.  Neosho) 

The  second  Ponchatoula  (AO-148)  was  laid  down  by  the 
New  York  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Camden,  N.J.,  1 March  1954 


USS  Ponchatoula  (AO-148),  1965. 
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launched  9 July  1955;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  I.  N.  Kiland;  and 
commissioned  12  January  1956,  Capt.  William  R.  Wilson  in 
command. 

After  fitting  out  at  Philadelphia,  Ponchatoula,  the  sixth  of  a 
class  designed  to  combine  speed  and  large  cargo  capacity  for 
rapid  underway  replenishment  over  extended  operational 
periods,  got  underway  for  the  Pacific.  Arriving  at  Long  Beach 
10  March,  she  underwent  shakedown  and  training  exercises 
off  the  California  coast  and  in  September  deployed  to  the 
Far  East.  Enroute  she  assisted  SS  Venus,  a Panamanian 
merchantman  lying  helpless  on  the  fringes  of  two  typhoons. 
Taking  Venus  in  tow  on  the  26th,  Ponchatoula  was  relieved  of 
her  tow  on  the  28th,  and  continued  on  to  Sasebo  to  join 
the  7th  Fleet. 

Rotated  regularly  to  the  western  Pacific  since  that  time, 
Ponchatoula  was  homeported  at  Pearl  Harbor  in  early  1958 
and  received  her  introduction  to  support  under  hostile  con- 
ditions while  operating  with  7th  Fleet  units  during  the 
Quemoy-Matsu  Crisis  in  the  fall  of  that  year.  Support  for 
experimental  operations  highlighted  1962  as  she  provided  POL 
services  to  Joint  Task  Force  8 engaged  in  operation  “Dominic”, 
the  Christmas  Island  nuclear  test  series,  then  operated  with 
Project  Mercury  recovery  ships  during  the  “Sigma  Six” 
splashdown.  Repeating  that  support  with  “Faith  Seven”  in 
1963,  she  shifted  to  combat  operations  in  October  1964  as  she 
deployed  to  the  South  China  Sea  to  refuel  ships  employed  off 
the  coast  of  Viet  Nam.  279  refuelings  later,  she  returned  to 
Hawaiian  waters.  In  June  1965  she  participated  in  recovery 
operations  for  Gemini  Four,  then  deployed  again  to  Viet  Nam. 
In  December  she  interrupted  operations  there  to  support  the 
recovery  ships  for  Gemini  Six  and  Seven  and  in  April  1966 
returned  to  Hawaii  having  set  a new  record  in  the  Pacific 
Fleet  by  bringing  503  ships  alongside,  464  of  which  she 
refueled.  Deployed  to  WestPac  again  in  November  1967,  she 
pumped  over  74  million  gallons  of  fuel  through  her  hoses 
before  returning  home  in  June  1968.  In  October  she  again 
joined  ships  in  the  Pacific  splashdown  area,  this  time  to 
recover  Apollo  7,  the  first  U.S.  three-man  flight. 

By  8 December,  Ponchatoula  was  back  in  the  Philippines, 
whence  she  got  underway  for  Yankee  Station  in  Tonkin  Gulf 
on  the  15th  to  again  replenish  ships  operating  in  support  of 
Alhed  operations  in  Viet  Nam.  In  July  1969,  she  returned  home 
and  into  1970  remains  in  Hawaiian  waters. 

Pondera 

A coimty  in  Montana. 

(APA-191:  dp.  14,833  (f.);  1.  455';  b.  62';  dr.  28'!'';  s.  17  k.; 

cpl.  536;  t.  1,562;  a.  1 5”,  12  40mm.;  cl.  Haskell; 
T.  VC2-S-AP5) 

Pondera  (APA-191),  built  under  Maritime  Commission 
contact  (MCV  hull  659),  was  laid  down  by  the  Kaiser  Ship- 
building Co.,  Vancouver,  Wash.,  28  April  1944;  launched 
27  July  1944;  sponsored  by  Miss  Ehnor  C.  Gottlieb;  delivered 
to  the  Navy  and  commissioned  24  September  1944,  Comdr. 
Lawrence  J.  Hasse  in  command. 

Following  shakedown,  Pondera  remained  in  California 
waters,  training  precommissioning  crews  for  APAs,  until  23 
January  1945.  Two  weeks  of  amphibious  training  followed 
and  in  February  she  departed  San  Francisco  for  Hawaii. 
After  further  amphibious  training  .she  carried  the  81st  Con- 
struction Battahon  to  Okinawa,  anchoring  off  Hagushi  26 
April.  Later  shifting  to  Nakagusuku  Wan,  she  disembarked 
troops  there  3-4  May  and  during  the  night  assisted  Carina 
(AK-74),  damaged  by  a suicide  boat.  On  the  8th  she  departed, 
with  casualties  embarked,  for  Saipan,  whence  she  sailed  to 
San  Francisco. 

She  completed  a second  troop  lift  to  the  Far  East,  Leyte, 
in  July,  and  was  enroute  on  her  third  transpacific  run  when 
the  war  ended.  Arriving  at  Ulithi  25  August,  she  sailed  to 
Guam,  disembarked  half  of  her  troops  there,  then  continued 
on  to  Okinawa  to  discharge  the  remainder.  In  mid-September 
she  took  on  men  of  the  XXIV  Corps  and  on  the  24th  debarked 
them  at  Jinsen,  Korea.  In  October  she  carried  further  elements 
of  that  Corps  to  Korea,  then,  after  replenishing  at  Manila, 
joined  TransRon  17,  8 November,  at  Hong  Kong,  to  lift 
troops  of  the  8th  Chinese  Nationalist  Army  to  Tsingtao. 
Completing  that  mission  16  November,  Pondera  reported  for 


“Magic-Carpet”  duty  and  on  20  November  arrived  at  San 
Diego  with  units  of  the  5th  Marine  Division.  She  completed 
her  second  and  last  “Magic-Carpet”  run  at  San  Francisco 

9 March  1946  and  ten  days  later  got  underway  for  the  east 
coast  and  inactivation.  Arriving  at  Norfolk  6 April,  she 
decommissioned  and  was  transferred  to  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission 6 June  1946.  Struck  from  the  Navy  List  19  June 
1946,  she  was  laid  up  in  the  James  River  berthing  area. 
National  Defense  Reserve  Fleet,  where  she  remains  into  1970. 

Pondera  earned  one  battle  star  during  World  War  II. 

Ponkabia 

An  Indian  word. 

(YTB-411:  dp.  325  (f.);  1.  100';  b.  25';  dr.  9'7";  s.  12  k.; 
cpl.  10;  a.  2 mg.;  cl.  Woban) 

Ponkabia  (YTB-411),  a large  harbor  tug,  was  laid  down 
3 June  1944  by  Ira  S.  Bushey  & Sons,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. ; 
launched  23  August  1944;  and  accepted  and  placed  in  service 
30  April  1945  at  the  New  York  Navy  Yard. 

Assigned  to  the  Pacific  Fleet  for  duty,  Ponkabia  departed 
New  York  in  May  1945.  Forced  to  put  in  at  Miami,  Fla.  for 
emergency  generator  repairs,  she  was  laid  up  there  until 

10  June.  She  touched  at  Key  West  before  reporting  to  Com- 
mander, Pacific  Fleet  at  Balboa,  Canal  Zone  17  June.  Thence 
she  was  routed  to  Pearl  Harbor. 

Ponkabia  provided  port  services  to  units  of  the  Pacific 
Fleet  at  Pearl  Harbor  until  she  was  transferred  to  Buckner 
Bay,  Okinawa.  She  served  the  Fleet  at  Buckner  Bay  until 
she  was  caught  in  a typhoon  8-9  October  1945.  The  might 
of  the  storm  tore  the  tug  from  her  moorings  and  brought 
about  extensive  flooding,  cau.sing  Ponkabia  to  sink.  An  in- 
spection board  recommended  that  the  tug  be  declared  a com- 
plete loss,  and  Ponkabia  was  struck  from  the  Navy  List  1 
November  1945. 

Pontiac 

An  Ottawa  Indian  chief,  Pontiac  headed  a general  Indian 
uprising  in  1763  known  as  Pontiac’s  War,  remembered  for  the 
attack  on  the  British  at  Detroit.  He  made  peace  in  1766  and 
remained  friendly  to  the  colonists  until  his  death  in  1769. 

I 

(SwGbt:  t.  974;  1.  205';  b.  35';  dph.  11'6'';  dr.  6'6";  s.  11  k.; 

cpl.  172;  a.  2 100-pdr.P.r. ; 4 9''  D.sb,  4 24-pdr.  how., 
2 heavy  12-pdr.,  2 12-pdr.  r.) 

The  first  Pontiac,  a wooden,  double-ended,  side-wheel  gun- 
boat begun  for  the  Navy  in  1862  by  Hillman  & Streaker  and 
Neafie,  Levy  & Co.,  was  delivered  to  the  Navy  at  Philadelphia 
Navy  Yard  7 July  1864,  and  commissioned  the  same  day,  Lt. 
Comdr.  John  H.  Russell  in  command. 

The  new  gunboat  joined  the  South  Atlantic  Blockading 
Squadron  at  Port  Royal,  S.C.,  12  August,  and  proceeded  to 
blockade  station  off  Charleston.  On  1 September,  Lt.' Comdr. 
Stephen  B.  Luce  relieved  Russell  in  command.  Pontiac  en- 
gaged Southern  guns  at  Battery  Marshall,  Sulhvan’s  Island 
7 November.  One  shell  exploded  in  the  steamer’s  forecastle 
hitting  six  men  and  wounding  six  others. 

On  13  January  1865,  she  steamed  to  Savannah  thence 
some  40  miles  up  the  Savannah  River  to  protect  General 
Sherman’s  left  wing  as  his  troops  crossed  the  river  at  Sister’s 
Ferry,  Ga.,  beginning  their  march  north  which  soon  caused 
Charleston  to  fall.  Luce  later  credited  his  meeting  with 
General  Sherman  as  the  beginning  of  his  thinking  which 
eventually  resulted  in  the  founding  of  the  Naval  War  College. 
He  said:  “After  hearing  General  Sherman’s  clear  exposition 
of  the  military  situation,  the  scales  seemed  to  fall  from  my 
eyes.  ...  It  dawned  on  me  that  there  were  certain  fundamental 
principles  underlying  military  operations,  . . . principles  of 
general  application  whether  the  operations  were  on  land  or  at 
sea.” 

On  1 March,  Pontiac  captured  steamer  Amazon,  a former 
Confederate  ironclad  laden  with  cotton. 

After  the  war,  Pontiac  decommissioned  at  New  York  Navy 
Yard  21  June  1865  and  she  was  sold  15  October  1867  to  John 
Roach. 
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After  acquisition  by  the  Navy  6 October  1863,  Pontiac  was 
renamed  Larkspur  {q.v.). 

II 

(YT-20:  dp.  401;  1.  124'4";  b.  27';  dr.  9'6";  s.  10.5  k.;  a.  2 
1-pdrs.,  1 mg.) 

The  second  Pontiac  was  laid  down  as  Right  Arm  in  1891  by 
Peter  McGishan,  Athens,  N.Y. ; purchased  by  the  Navy  from 
Merritt  & Chapman  23  April  1898;  renamed  Pontiac  23  April. 

Pontiac  served  in  harbors  along  the  north  Atlantic  coast. 
She  operated  in  yards  such  as  New  York,  Boston,  New 
London,  and  Charleston,  S.C. ; she  commissioned  1 July  1911. 
During  World  War  I,  she  concentrated  efforts  at  New  York, 
a major  center  for  domestic  and  foreign  commerce.  She  was 
renamed  Passaic  11  April  1918.  Continuing  harbor  and  district 
tug  operations  after  the  war,  she  decommissioned  and  was 
placed  on  the  sale  list  in  1921.  She  was  sold  to  John  Kantzler 
& Sons,  Bay  City,  Mich.  25  February  1922. 

III 

(SP-2343:  t.  112;  1.  114';  b.  22'2";  dr.  4'6";  s.  8 k.) 

Pontiac  (SP-2343),  originally  Pioneer,  was  built  in  1883  at 
East  Providence,  R.I.  and  was  rebuilt  there  in  1909.  She  was 
delivered  to  the  Navy  under  charter  at  New  York  4 March 
1918  by  the  Pawtucket  Steamboat  Co.,  Pawtucket,  R.I. 

Pontiac  could  not  be  used  as  a minesweeper  and  was  re- 
turned to  her  owner  5 June  1918. 

IV 

(AF-20:dp.  5,410  (f.);  1.  447'10";  b.  60';  dr.  18'll";s.  15.5  k.; 
cpl.  166;  a.  2 3") 

The  fourth  Pontiac,  a refrigerator  ship  built  by  Nakskov 
Skibs.  A/C,  Nakskov,  Denmark  in  1937,  was  operated  as 
Australian  Reefer  by  J.  Lauretzen,  Esbjerg,  Denmark,  between 
New  York  and  South  America  until  after  the  occupation  of 
Denmark  by  Nazi  forces.  Taken  over  by  the  US  Maritime 
Commission  in  the  summer  of  1941  under  the  authority  of 
Public  Law  101,  77th  Congress  and  Executive  Order  8771, 
6 June  1941,  she  was  renamed  Pontiac  and  operated  by  U.S. 
Lines  between  New  York  and  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
until  5 February  1942.  After  voyage  repairs  she  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Navy  on  an  indefinite  time  charter  basis,  11 
May  1942,  and  commissioned  as  Pontiac  (AF-20),  12  May 
1942. 

Following  conversion  and  shakedown,  Pontiac,  assigned  to 
Service  Force,  Atlantic,  departed  Norfolk  15  June  1942  on 
her  first  Argentia  run.  On  15  July  she  completed  that  run  at 
Boston,  whence  she  continued  to  carry  supphes  to  the  Mari- 
time Provinces  and  Newfoundland  through  1943.  Between 
late  January  and  May  1944  she  conducted  sugar  runs  between 
Norfolk  and  Trinidad,  Guantanamo  Bay  and  San  Juan,  then 
returned  to  Boston  to  resume  runs  to  Argentia  and,  in  June, 
to  Iceland.  She  completed  a quick  run  to  Bermuda  in  early 
August,  then  returned  to  the  Boston-Argentia  route  before 
undertaking  her  last  Caribbean  run  from  New  York  7 Sep- 
tember. On  25  September  she  arrived  at  Norfolk  from  San 
Juan,  made  a trip  to  Bermuda  and  on  16  November  returned 
to  Boston  to  resume  carrying  stores  to  Nova  Scotia  and 
Newfoundland.  For  the  next  two  months  she  alternated 
voyages  to  Argentia  with  runs  to  Bermuda  and  on  29  January 
1945  departed  Boston  for  her  last  run  to  Canada. 

On  the  30th,  while  in  heavy  seas  off  Halifax,  her  hull  was 
damaged  by  a loose  paravane.  She  began  taking  water  in  her 
forward  compartments  and  sank  in  40'  of  water  off  MacNab 
Island.  Raised  on  17  February,  she  was  towed  to  Halifax  for 
temporary  repairs.  On  14  March  she  arrived  at  Norfolk, 
where  she  decommissioned  20  May  1945.  She  was  returned 
to  the  Maritime  Commission  on  the  21st  and  was  struck  from 
the  Navy  List  2 June  1945. 

(YTB-756:  dp.  409  (f.);  1.  109';  b.  30';  dr.  14';  s.  12  k.;  cpl.  10; 
a.  2 .50  cal.  m.g.;  cl.  Pontiac) 

Pontiac  (YTB-756)  was  laid  down  22  March  1960  by 
Southern  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Slidell,  La.;  launched  30  June 
1960;  and  completed  12  December  1960. 


From  1961  into  1970  Pontiac  (YTB-756)  served  the  6th 
Naval  District,  Charleston,  S.C.  Into  1970  she  operated  at 
Mayport,  Fla. 

Pontoosuc 

An  Indian  word  meaning  “Falls  on  the  brook”;  a lake  in 
Berkshire  County,  Mass. 

(SwGbt:  t.  974;  1.  205';  b.  35';  dph.  11'6'';  dr.  9';  s.  11  k.; 

a.  2 100-pdr.  P.r. ; 4 9''  D.sb,  2 20-pdr.  P.r. ; 1 12-pdr.  sb. ; 

1 12-pdr.  r.;  2 24-pdr.  how.) 

Pontoosuc,  a side  wheel  gunboat,  built  under  contract  with 
G.  W.  Lawrence  and  the  Portland  Locomotive  Co.,  Portland, 
Maine,  was  commissioned  at  Portland,  10  May  1864,  Lt. 
Comdr.  George  A.  Stevens  in  command.  Ordered  to  the 
South  Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron  9 June  1864,  she  soon 
returned  north  and  on  12  August  departed  New  York  in 
pursuit  of  the  Confederate  Raider  Tallahassee.  Arriving  at 
Hahfax  soon  after  0600  on  the  20th,  she  discovered  her 
quarry  had  sailed.  Underway  immediately  Pontoosuc  con- 
tinued her  search  to  the  north  among  the  fishing  fleets  in  the 
Gulf  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  Tallahassee,  however,  had  turned 
south  enroute  back  to  Wilmington. 

Pontoosuc  returned  to  New  York  on  the  30th  and  took  up 
escort  duty.  By  mid  December,  she  had  resumed  blockade 
duties,  off  Wilmington.  On  the  24th  and  25th  she  participated 
in  the  assault  on  Fort  Fisher,  returning  to  shell  the  Fort 
again  in  the  successful  mid-January  1865  attack. 

In  February  she  moved  up  the  Cape  Fear  River  for  oper- 
ations against  Fort  Anderson.  After  the  fall  of  Wilmin^on 
she  resumed  cruising  off  the  coast.  After  the  war,  she  returned 
to  Boston  where  she  decommissioned  5 July  1865  and  was 
sold  3 October  1866. 

Pontotoc 

Named  for  counties  in  Mississippi  and  Oklahoma. 

(AVS-7;  dp.  2,382;  1.  338'9'';  b.  50';  dr.  21';  s.  11.5  k.;  cpl.  85; 
a.  1 3'';  cl.  Supply;  T.  Cl-M-AVl) 

Pontotoc  (AVS-7),  an  aviation  supply  ship,  was  laid  down 
as  M.  C.  Hull  2160  by  Leatham  D.  Smith  Shipbuilding  Co., 
Sturgeon  Bay,  Wise.  15  January  1944;  classified  AK-206  on 
25  February  1944;  launched  2 July  1944;  acquired  from  the 
Maritime  Commission  on  a loan-charter  basis  28  February 
1945;  reclassified  AG-94  on  12  March  1945;  and  commissioned 
22  March  1945,  Lt.  Comdr.  C.  W.  Lockard  in  command. 

After  shakedown,  Pontotoc  transited  the  Panama  Canal  and 
arrived  Pearl  Harbor  18  April  1945.  Reclassified  as  AVS-7 
effective  25  May,  Pontotoc  steamed  for  the  Philippine  Islands, 
reporting  for  duty  8 July  at  Guiuan,  Samar,  Philippine 
Islands.  She  provided  aviation  stores  on  station  in  the  Philip- 
pines through  the  end  of  hostihties. 

Pontotoc  then  proceeded  to  the  12th  Naval  District.  She 
decommissioned  and  was  dehvered  to  WSA  26  April  at  San 
Francisco.  Struck  from  the  Navy  List  8 May  1946,  she  was 
returned  to  her  owner  26  April  1946. 

Pontus 

A Latin  form  of  Pontos,  a Greek  god  of  the  sea. 

(LST-201:  dp.  4,080  (f.);  1.  328';  b.  50';  dr.  14'1'';  s.  11.6  k.; 
cpl.  119;  t.  157;  a.  1 3",  4 20mm.;  cl.  LST-1) 

Pontus  was  laid  down  as  LST-201  by  the  Chicago  Bridge 
and  Iron  Co.,  Seneca,  111.,  13  July  1942;  launched  2 March 
1943;  placed  in  reduced  commission  24  March  1943  and 
ferried  down  the  Mississippi  River  to  Algiers,  La.;  and  com- 
missioned in  full  2 April  1943,  Lt.  Samuel  D.  LaRoue, 
U.S.C.G.,  in  command. 

Following  shakedown  off  the  Florida  coast,  LST-201,  with 
LCT-254  on  her  deck,  got  underway  for  the  Pacific  22  May 
1943.  On  11  August  she  arrived  at  Brisbane,  thence  shifting 
northward  to  Mackay  for  partial  conversion  to  a motor 
torpedo  boat  tender.  After  installation  of  water  distillers, 
machine  and  carpentry  shops,  extra  generators  and  a ten  ton 
crane  and  the  embarkation  of  a Navy  repair  crew,  the  LST 
moved  up  the  Australian  coast  toward  New  Guinea.  On  18 
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October  she  arrived  at  Milne  Bay,  completed  conversion,  and 
on  18  November  continued  on  to  Buna,  Morobe,  and,  finally, 
Dreger  Harbor.  There,  until  after  the  fall  of  Saidor,  she 
tended  PT  boats  operating  along  the  coast  of  New  Guinea 
to  cut  the  Japanese  barge  supply  line  to  their  troops  on  that 
island  and  on  New  Britain. 

In  January  1944  Alhed  forces  landed  at  Saidor  and  the 
PTs  ranged  farther  up  the  coast.  LST-201,  having  survived 
the  almost  daily  air  raids  of  February,  moved  up  to  lessen  the 
distance  the  torpedo  boats  were  forced  to  travel  to  strike  at 
the  Japanese.  Prior  to  the  Aitape-Hollandia  landings  (22 
April)  LST-201  returned  to  Dreger  Harbor  for  supplies  and 
spare  parts,  then  proceeded  to  Celeo  Island,  off  Aitape,  where 
she  tended  MTBRons  7 and  8 as  they  patrolled  between  the 
Driniumor  River  and  Hollandia,  and,  with  the  LST  as 
communications  base,  coordinated  efforts  with  the  R.A.A.F. 
to  destroy  Japanese  ferry  barges  which  landed  their  troops 
behind  Allied  lines  at  nignt. 

On  15  August  1944,  LST-201  was  officially  renamed  Pontus 
and  designated  AGP-20.  On  the  24th  she  got  underway  for 
Brisbane  and  a much  needed  overhaul.  On  17  October  she 
sailed  again  for  Mackay  to  begin  working  her  way  back  to  the 
forward  area,  arriving  at  Mios  Woendi  17  November.  From 
there  she  continued  on  to  Leyte  where  she  tended  PTs  from 
27  November  until  6 April  1945.  She  then  carried  spare  parts 
to  Luzon,  whence  she  steamed  south  to  Samar  to  tend  PTs  at 
Guiuan  Harbor.  At  the  end  of  the  month  she  shifted  to 
Malalag  Bay,  Mindanao,  and  in  August,  to  Tawi  Tawi  to 
support  MTBRon  8 again. 

After  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  Pontus  performed  tending 
and  decommissioning  duties  at  Subic  Bay  and  Guiuan  Harbor. 
On  20  November  she  sailed  for  home.  She  arrived  at  San 
Pedro  24  December,  continued  on  to  the  east  coast  and  re- 
ported for  inactivation  at  New  York  5 February  1946.  De- 
commissioned 2 April  1946,  she  was  struck  from  the  Navy 
List  1 May  and  on  26  November  1947  was  transferred  to  the 
Maritime  Commission  for  disposal. 

Pontus  earned  3 battle  stars  during  World  War  II. 

Poole 

Minor  Butler  Poole,  born  at  Brandon,  Miss.,  2 February 
1920,  enlisted  in  the  Navy  15  February  1938.  Gunners  Mate 
First  Class  Poole  was  posthumously  awarded  the  Navy  Cross 
for  extraordinary  heroism  and  courageous  devotion  to  duty 
while  in  charge  of  the  Forward  Magazine  Flooding  Control 
Station  aboard  Boise  during  the  Battle  of  Cape  Esperance, 
Guadalcanal,  on  the  night  of  11-12  October  1942.  He  gave 
up  his  life  in  an  attempt  to  reach  the  flooding  panel  through 
overpowering  gas  fumes,  12  October  1942. 

(DE-151 : dp.  1,590  (f.) ; 1.  306'0";  b.  36'10";  dr.  12'3";  s.  21  k. ; 

cpl.  216;  a.  3 3",  8 40mm,  2 dct.,  8 dcp.,  1 dcp.  (hh.);  cl. 

Edsall). 

Poole  (DE-151)  was  laid  down  by  the  Consolidated  Steel 
Co.,  Orange,  Tex.  13  February  1943;  launched  8 May  1943; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  Minor  Herndon  Poole,  mother  of  Minor 
Butler  Poole;  and  commissioned  29  September  1943,  Comdr. 
R.  D.  Dean,  USCG,  in  command. 

Following  shakedown  off  Bermuda,  Poole  took  on  coastwise 
escort  duties,  and  toward  the  end  of  the  year  extended  her 
escort  services  to  transatlantic  runs.  She  departed  New  York 
to  escort  a convoy  to  Casablanca,  arriving  11  January  1944. 
Returning  to  New  York  5 February,  she  shifted  to  the  North 
Atlantic  sea  lanes  and  for  the  next  15  months  escorted  high 
speed  convoys  (tankers  and  transports)  to  ports  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and,  after  June  1944,  on  the  European  Continent. 

On  4 June  1945,  Escort  Division  22,  led  by  Poole,  departed 
New  York  for  the  Pacific  theater.  Arriving  at  Pearl  Harbor 
14  July,  she  conducted  patrols  there  for  the  remainder  of  the 
war.  On  4 September  she  departed  Pearl  Harbor  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Saipan,  thence  to  Honshu,  where  she  joined  the 
occupation  forces. 

After  a month  of  occupation  patrol  duty  off  Wakayama, 
Poole  was  underway  29  October  for  San  Diego,  whence  she 
steamed  to  the  East  Coast,  reaching  Charleston  10  December. 
Later  shifted  to  Green  Cove  Springs,  she  decommissioned  in 
January  1947  and  entered  the  Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet  where 
she  remains  into  1970. 


Pope 

John  Pope,  born  17  December  1798  in  Sandwich,  Mass., 
was  appointed  midshipman  from  Maine  30  May  1816.  Prior 
to  the  Civil  War,  he  served  in  the  Mediterranean,  West 
Indian,  Brazil,  African  and  East  India  Squadrons.  From  1 July 
to  24  October  1861,  he  was  attached  to  the  Gulf  Squadron 
commanding  Richmond.  He  participated  in  the  search  for 
CSS  Sumter  in  the  West  Indies  while  on  his  way  to  join  the 
Gulf  Blockading  Squadron,  assisted  in  the  blockade  of  the 
passes  of  the  Mississippi  and  took  part  in  the  engagement 
with  Confederate  States’  vessels  at  the  Head  of  Passes  12 
October  1861.  He  was  relieved  at  his  own  request  on  account 
of  ill  health,  was  later  promoted  to  commodore  16  July  1862 
and  then  retired.  He  died  14  January  1876  in  Dorchester, 
Mass. 

(DD-225:  dp.  1,190:  1.  314'5";  b.  31'9";  dr.  9'3";  s.  35  k.; 
cpl.  101;  a.  4 4",  1 3",  2 mg,  12  21"  tt.;  cl.  Clemson) 

The  first  Pope  (DD-225)  was  laid  down  9 September  1919 
by  William  Cramp  and  Sons  Ship  & Engine  Building  Co., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  launched  23  March  1920;  sponsored  by 
Mrs.  William  S.  Benson;  and  commissioned  27  October  1920 
at  Philadelphia,  Comdr.  Richard  S.  Galloway  in  command. 

Pope  was  initially  placed  in  reduced  commission  at  Phila- 
delphia and  assigned  to  Squadron  3,  Division  39  of  the  Atlantic 
Reserve  Fleet.  During  1921  she  alternated  between  her  winter 
base  at  Charleston  and  her  summer  one  at  Newport  and 
escorted  President  Harding  to  Plymouth  Mass.  30  July- 
1 Aug.  She  engaged  in  maneuvers  with  the  battleship  divisions 
off  Guantanamo  Bay  from  12  January  until  her  return  to 
Philadelphia  27  April. 

After  a refit  Pope  departed  12  May  for  duty  in  the  Pacific. 
She  passed  through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  3 July  and  tran- 
sited the  Suez  Canal  15-25  July.  Pope  joined  Squadron  15, 
Division  43  of  the  Asiatic  Fleet  at  Chefoo,  China  26  August 
and  participated  in  fleet  exercises  off  Chefoo  until  her  de- 
parture 28  October  for  her  winter  base  at  Cavite,  Philippines. 

In  the  Orient  Pope  protected  American  lives  and  interests 
during  the  civil  strife  in  China.  She  first  served  with  the 
Yangtze  Patrol  Force  9 September-9  October  1923  and  con- 
tinued to  make  her  presence  known  through  repeated  patrols 
until  1931. 

Notable  exceptions  were  duty  off  Japan  in  connection  with 
the  Army  “Round  the  World  Flight”  in  1924,  a visit  to  French 
Indo-China  in  1926  and  a visit  to  Japan  in  1929.  From  1931 
until  1937  Pope  continued  to  “show  the  flag”  off  the  China 
coast  during  the  summers  and  spent  the  winters  in  the  Philip- 
pines engaging  in  division  maneuvers.  She  was  reassigned  to 
Squadron  5,  Division  15  on  3 February  1933.  Pope  made 
visits  to  French  Indo-China  in  1935  and  in  1938,  two  visits 
to  Japan  in  1934  and  1935  and  one  to  the  Netherlands  East 
Indies  in  1936. 

Increased  tension  on  China’s  northern  borders  due  to  the 
Japanese  invasion  of  Manchuria  made  it  necessary  for  Pope 
to  evacuate  Americans  from  northern  Chinese  ports  such  as 
Lao  Yao  and  Tsingtao  to  Shanghai  beginning  19  September 
1937.  From  15  July  to  20  September  1938  she  cruised  in 
Chinese  waters  off  Chinwangtao  and  returned  5 June  1939 
with  the  South  China  Patrol  Force  removing  American 
consulates  and  nationals.  Pope  was  stationed  off  Swatow  and 
Pehtaiho  14  June-19  August  observing  the  Japanese  Fleet 
enroute  to  Swatow  and  the  subsequent  bombing  and  occu- 
pation of  the  city.  She  remained  in  this  area  until  her  return 
to  Manila  12  October  for  neutrality  patrol  off  the  Philippines. 
Pope  was  transferred  to  Division  59  of  the  Asiatic  Fleet 
6 May  1940  and  resumed  patroling  off  China  11  May-24  June. 
Pope  returned  to  Manila  in  late  June  on  neutrality  duty  and 
remained  on  station  there  until  11  December  1941  when  she 
got  underway  for  Balikpapan. 

Pope  had  a distinguished  record  in  the  Netherlands  East 
Indies  in  the  early  days  of  World  War  II.  During  the  battle 
of  Makassar  Strait  she  made  close-quarter  torpedo  and  gun 
attacks  which  helped  delay  Japanese  landings  at  Balikpapan 
and  later  in  the  battle  of  Badoeng  Straits  she  impeded  the 
invasion  of  Bali.  In  the  battle  of  the  Java  Sea  Pope  and 
HMS  Encounter  were  directed  to  escort  HMS  Exeter  away 
from  the  action.  On  the  evening  of  28  February  1942  the 
heavy  cruiser  and  two  destroyers  left  Soerabaja  and  proceeded 
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north.  Midway  between  Java  and  Borneo  enemy  surface  and 
air  forces  launched  an  attack  the  next  morning.  The  three 
Allied  ships  fought  four  Japanese  heavy  cruisers  and  four 
destroyers  throughout  a fierce  three-hour  action  and  suc- 
ceeded in  damaging  a number  of  enemy  ships.  Pope  fired  all 
torpedoes  and  140  salvoes  of  ammunition.  Shortly  before  noon 
1 March  the  two  British  ships  were  destroyed  by  gunfire,  and 
an  hour  later  Pope  was  attacked  and  sunk  by  12  dive-bombers 
after  sustaining  many  direct  hits.  She  was  struck  from  the 
Navy  List  8 May  1942. 

Pope  received  two  battle  stars  and  a Presidential  Unit 
Citation  for  her  World  War  II  service. 

II 

(DE-134:dp.  1,590  (f.);l.  306'0";b.  367";  dr.  12'3";s.  21  k.; 

cpl.  216;  a.  3 3",  8 40mm,  2 dct.,  8 dcp.,  1 dcp.  (hh.); 
cl.  Edsall). 

The  second  Pope  (DE-134)  was  laid  down  by  Consolidated 
Steel  Co.,  Orange,  Tex.  14  July  1942;  launched  12  January 
1943;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Rae  W.  Fabens;  and  commissioned 
25  June  1943,  Comdr.  Frederick  Sherman  Hall  in  command. 

After  shakedown  off  Bermuda,  Pope  reached  Casablanca 
with  her  first  convoy  23  September  1943  and  subsequently 
escorted  two  more  convoys  to  the  Mediterranean.  She  then 
began  work  with  TG  21.12,  an  antisubmarine  task  group 
centered  on  Guadalcanal  (CVE-60).  On  9 April  1944  Pope’s 
task  group  sank  U-615  off  French  Morocco,  and  on  4 June 
participated  in  the  capture  of  U-505  west  of  Cape  Blanche. 
For  her  part  in  that  action  Pope  received  the  Presidential 
Unit  Citation.  Pope  continued  operations  with  Guadalcanal 
in  the  Atlantic  and  Caribbean  until  the  end  of  the  war  in 
Europe,  assisting  in  the  sinking  of  U-51^6,  24  April  1945. 

Shortly  after  hostilities  ceased.  Pope,  with  Pillsbury  (DE- 
133),  escorted  U-858  which  had  surrendered  in  the  North 
Atlantic,  to  Cape  May,  N.J. ; then  escorted  another  convoy 
across  the  Atlantic.  After  returning  to  the  United  States, 
Pope  performed  plane  guard  duties  for  Solomons  (CVE-67) 
out  of  Norfolk  and  Mayport,  then  began  inactivation.  Pope 
decommissioned  17  May  1946  at  Green  Cove  Springs,  Fla.  and 
entered  the  Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet  where  she  remains  into 
1970. 

Pope  received  three  battle  stars  for  World  War  II  service. 

Poplar 

Any  tree  of  the  genus  Populus. 

Poplar  (YN-24)  was  renamed  Hazel  {q.v.)  16  October  1940. 


(WAGL-241:  dp.  193;  1.  103'9";  b.  24';  dr.  4'2";  s.  9 k.; 
cpl.  12) 

Poplar  was  built  as  a tender  for  the  Lighthouse  Service  at 
Dubuque,  Iowa  and  launched  in  1939.  Upon  completion  she 
assumed  tender  duties  out  of  her  permanent  station  at  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  She  serviced  navigational  aids  along  the  Mississippi 
River  in  the  region  of  St.  Louis,  which  is  ten  miles  below  the 
confluence  of  the  Missouri  with  the  Mississippi. 

Tender  Poplar  transferred  to  the  Coast  Guard  in  1939 
when  the  Lighthouse  Service  became  part  of  that  service. 
She  remained  in  active  status  as  a Coast  Guard  river  buoy 
tender  until  1 November  1941,  when  Executive  Order  8929 
transferred  the  Coast  Guard  to  the  Navy.  Poplar  served  as  a 
buoy  tender  on  naval  service  until  1 January  1946,  when  she 
returned  to  the  Treasury  Department.  She  ordinarily  operated 
out  of  St.  Louis  until  1962,  when  she  transferred  to  Sewickley, 
on  the  Ohio  River  twelve  miles  WNW  of  Pittsburgh. 

In  April  1967,  after  177  years  with  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, the  Coast  Guard  transferred  to  the  new  Department 
of  Transportation.  Through  1969  Poplar  has  continued  in 
active  service  as  a 104'  WLR  class  large  river  buoy  tender, 
servicing  Ohio  River  navigational  aids  out  of  Sewickley. 

Poppy 

Any  of  a genus  of  bristly-hairy  herbs  with  showy  red, 
yellow,  or  white  flowers. 


(Screw  Tug:  t.  93;  1.  88'0";  b.  19'0";  dr.  7'3";  s.  8 k.;  a.  1 
heavy  12-pdr.  S.B.,  1 12-pdr.  rifle). 

Poppy  (Screw  Tug),  originally  white  oak  steamer  Addie 
Douglass,  was  purchased  at  Philadelphia  31  October  1863 
from  J.  Alderdice;  renamed  Poppy;  and  commissioned  10 
November  1863. 

During  the  Civil  War,  Poppy  served  as  a tender  to  the 
North  Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron.  On  25  November  1863 
she  was  with  ironclad  Roanoke  off  Newport  News.  On  4 
February  1864  she  was  in  Hampton  Roads.  By  17  March 
she  was  back  off  Newport  News,  again  serving  as  a picket 
guard  for  ironclad  Roanoke.  On  the  night  of  8 April  a small 
boat  succeeded  in  attacking  frigate  Minnesota,  flagship  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron,  with  a torpedo,  making 
a clean  escape.  Poppy  was  ordered  to  ram  the  intruder,  but 
was  unable  to  do  so  because  her  steam  was  not  up. 

Poppy  was  then  used  as  mail  and  supply  tug  until  17  June 
when  she  was  stationed  in  the  James  River  above  Wilson’s 
Wharf  as  a tender  and  ram  to  ironclads.  Late  in  the  year 
she  became  a tug  in  Hampton  Roads  and  operated  there  and 
in  the  James  River,  becoming  an  ordnance  tug  at  Norfolk  in 
April  1865. 

She  was  sold  at  New  York  30  November  1865  to  William 
Farrington. 

Poquim 

An  Indian  word. 

(YT-285;  dp.  415;  1.  110';  b.  27';  dr.  11'4";  s.  12  k.;  cpl.  12; 
a.  2 mg. ; cl.  Onockatin) 

Poquim  (YT-285),  a large  harbor  tug,  was  laid  down  15 
June  1943  by  Thomas  Knutson  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Hale- 
site,  L.I.,  N.Y. ; reclassified  YTB-285  effective  15  May  1944; 
launched  20  June  1944;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  E.  D.  Shaefer  of 
Huntington,  N.Y. ; delivered  to  the  Navy  21  December  1944; 
and  placed  in  service  at  the  New  York  Navy  Yard  the  next 
day. 

The  new  tug  was  allocated  to  the  7th  Fleet  to  replace 
Shahoka  (YTB-368),  which  accidentally  sank  1 May  1944. 
Underway  from  Tompkinsville,  N.Y.  at  the  end  of  December, 
Poquim  touched  at  Norfolk,  Charleston,  Savannah,  Miami, 
and  the  Canal  Zone  enroute  Pacific  waters.  She  reported  to 
Commander,  Pacific  Fleet  9 February  1945  at  Coco  Solo,  C.Z. 

Calling  at  Pearl  Harbor  13  March,  Poquim  commenced 
advanced  base  towing  and  harbor  operations  which  took  her 
to  Kwajalein,  Guam,  and  Ulithi.  Late  in  the  war  she  provided 
harbor  services  in  the  Philippines,  and  with  the  end  of  hos- 
tilities she  continued  to  serve  the  Fleet  there  through  April 
1946. 

Assigned  to  the  19th  Fleet  29  May  1946,  Poquim  returned 
to  the  west  coast.  After  calling  at  Pearl  Harbor  21-24  July 
1946,  she  arrived  San  Francisco  7 August  and  underwent  re- 
stricted availability.  She  berthed  at  San  Diego  16  October 
1946,  and  was  placed  out  of  service,  in  reserve  31  March  1947. 
While  being  towed  by  Serrano  (A'TF-112),  tug  Poquim  sank 
8 January  1949. 

Porcupine 

Any  of  various  relatively  large  rodents  having  stiff  sharp 
erectile  bristles  mingled  with  the  hair. 

I 

(Sch:  t.  60;  cpl.  25;  a.  1 32-pdr.,  2 12-pdr) 

The  first  Porcupine,  a gunboat  schooner,  was  built  by 
Adam  and  Noah  Brown  at  Presque  Isle,  Pa.  and  commissioned 
in  the  spring  of  1813  as  part  of  Commodore  Oliver  H.  Perry’s 
Lake  Erie  Fleet. 

Under  command  of  Acting  Master  George  Tenant,  she  took 
part  in  the  Battle  of  Lake  Erie  10  September  1813.  She  was 
subsequently  utihzed  as  a hospital  ship  for  captured  wounded 
seamen. 

While  lying  at  anchor  with  Ohio  and  Somers  at  the  head 
of  the  Niagara  River  12  August  1814,  she  was  attacked  by  six 
or  eight  boats  manned  by  English  seamen  and  Canadian 
militia.  Ohio  and  Somers  were  captured,  but  Porcupine  escaped. 

Porcupine  was  then  laid  up  at  Erie  until  1819,  when  she 
refitted  and  was  turned  over  to  the  Collector  of  Revenue  at 
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Detroit  2 June.  She  returned  to  the  Navy  2 August  1821, 
remaining  inactive  until  sold  8 August  1825. 

She  was  used  as  a cargo  vessel  on  the  Great  Lakes  until 
1873  when,  being  unseaworthy,  she  was  beached  on  the  sands 
of  Spring  Lake,  near  Grand  Haven,  Mich. 

II 

(IX-126:  dp.  3,665;  1.  441'6";  b.  57';  dr.  27'9";  s.  11  k.; 
cpl.  79;  a.  1 5",  1 3",  8 20mm.;  T.  Z^ETl-S-C3) 

The  second  Porcupine  (IX-126),  a station  tanker,  was  laid 
down  11  October  1943  as  Leif  Ericson  (MCE  Hull  1930)  by 
the  Delta  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  New  Orleans,  La.;  named 
Porcupine  23  October;  launched  24  November;  accepted  by 
the  Navy  29  December;  and  commissioned  the  next  day, 
Lt.  Daniel  M.  Paul  in  command. 

After  shakedown  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  new  Liberty 
tanker  was  assigned  mobile  oil  storage  duties  with  the  Service 
Force,  Pacific  Fleet.  Transiting  the  Panama  Canal,  she  ar- 
rived Noumea,  New  Caledonia  28  March  and  commenced 
fuel  storage  and  transportation  operations  in  the  area  of 
Noumea,  Langemak  Bay,  and  Milne  Bay,  New  Guinea;  and 
Seeadler  Harbor,  Manus,  Admiralty  Islands. 

By  the  end  of  November  she  was  at  Hollandia,  New  Guinea, 
and  during  the  last  days  of  1944  she  was  a unit  of  resupply 
convoy  “Uncle  plus  15,’  which  formed  off  Dulag,  the  Philip- 
pines, 27  December  and  steamed  up  Leyte  Gulf  for  Mindoro. 
The  one  hundred  vessels  of  the  convoy,  under  the  command  of 
Captain  J.  B.  McLean,  were  screened  by  nine  destroyers. 

From  0330,  28  December,  when  the  convoy  entered  Surigao 
Strait,  until  it  returned  to  Leyte,  it  was  either  under  air 
attack,  or  hostile  aircraft  were  held  on  its  radars.  With  sunrise 
came  the  report  that  weather  at  Leyte  was  so  foul  that  no 
Combat  Air  Patrol  (CAP)  could  come  out.  Thus  no  air  cover 
was  available  until  after  noon.  But  the  weather  was  altogether 
too  fair  in  the  waters  plowed  by  the  convoy. 

At  1012  two  groups  of  three  planes  each  from  Cebu  attacked. 
One  aircraft  was  immediately  splashed,  and  another,  which 
attempted  to  crash  aviation-gasoline  laden  Porcupine,  over- 
shot its  target  and  splashed  into  the  sea.  Liberty  ships  William 
Sharon  and  John  Burke  were  less  fortunate.  Both  were  crashed, 
and  Burke  went  down  with  a mighty  explosion.  Sharon’s 
superstructure  was  a mass  of  flame.  Firefighters  from  Wilson 
(DD-408)  finally  extinguished  the  fires,  and  salvage  tug 
Grapple  (ARS-7)  towed  Sharon  back  to  Leyte.  Thus  Mindoro 
never  received  Sharon’s  cargo  of  TNT,  fuel,  trucks,  rations, 
and  beer. 

An  evening  air  raid  resulted  in  the  loss  of  LST-750.  The 
next  day  saw  Leyte  still  blacked  in,  but  Mindoro  responded 
generously  to  Captain  McLean’s  requests  for  air  cover,  and 
the  convoy  suffered  no  damage  29  December.  The  ships  ar- 
rived Mangarin  Bay  30  December  at  0710. 

Captain  McLean  was  eager  to  offload  his  ships  and  head 
back  to  Leyte  before  dark.  Until  1540  events  ran  smoothly, 
but  then  five  Vais  broke  through  and  made  a suicide  attack. 
Within  two  minutes  destroyers  Gansevoorl  (DD-608)  and 
Pringle  (DD-477),  tender  Orestes  (AGP-10),  and  Porcupine 
were  hit. 

Porcupine  was  hit  off  White  Beach  by  a low  flyer  which 
came  in  off  her  port  bow.  She  opened  Are  with  all  guns,  but 
was  unable  to  divert  the  attacking  Val  from  its  course.  The 
kamikaze  released  a bomb  over  Porcupine’s  main  deck  and 
crashed  in  after  it.  Seven  Porcupine  sailors  died  and  eight 
were  wounded.  Fuel  tanks  ruptured ; the  engine  room  flooded ; 
and  the  plane’s  engine  passed  through  the  ship’s  hull,  tearing 
a large  hole  beneath  her  water  line. 

Gansevoorl,  surviving  her  hit,  was  towed  toward  the  PT 
base  at  Caminavit  Point  and  anchored  in  15  fathoms  of 
water.  She  was  soon  ordered  to  blow  off  Porcupine’s  stern  in 
order  to  prevent  flames  from  reaching  the  aviation  gasohne. 
One  of  the  destroyer’s  torpedoes  slammed  into  Porcupine, 
but  the  flames  were  not  stemmed.  The  aviation  gasohne 
ignited,  and  Porcupine  burned  to  the  water  line.  She  was 
struck  from  the  Navy  List  19  January  1945. 

Porpoise 

Any  of  several  small  gregarious  toothed  whales  (genus 
Phocaena) 


I 

(Sch:  t.  177;  1.  86';  b.  24'7'';  dph.  10'4'';  a.  12  6-pdr.;  cl. 

Porpoise) 

The  first  Porpoise,  a topsail  schooner,  was  built  in  1820  at 
the  Portsmouth  Navy  Yard,  Portsmouth,  N.H.  Schooners 
Alligator,  Dolphin,  and  Shark  were  her  sister  ships. 

she  first  cruised  in  the  West  Indies  in  1821-1823,  Lt.  James 
Ramage  in  command,  hunting  pirates. 

Cruising  the  West  African  coast  in  1824-25,  the  schooner 
engaged  in  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade.  Late  in  1825 
she  returned  to  the  United  States  and,  under  Comdr.  Foxhall 
A.  Parker,  cruised  off  the  Northeast  coast. 

Porpoise  cruised  the  Mediterranean  from  1826  until  1830 
under  the  command  of  Lts.  Benjamin  Cooper,  John  H.  Bell, 
and  Thomas  M.  Newell  successively.  Returning  to  the  West 
Indies  in  1830,  she  sailed  under  Lts.  John  Percival,  James 
Armstrong,  and  James  McIntosh. 

While  cruising  in  the  West  Indies  in  1833  under  the  com- 
mand of  Lt.  Wilham  Taylor,  Porpoise  was  wrecked  on  a reef 
off  Point  Lizardo. 

II 

(Brig:  t.  224;  1.  88';  b.  25';  dph.  11';  cpl.  80;  a.  2 9-pdr., 
8 24-pdr.  car.;  cl.  Dolphin) 

The  second  Porpoise,  a hermaphrodite  brig,  was  authorized 
by  Congress  30  June  1834;  built  in  1835;  and  launched  31 
May  1836;  Lt.  William  Ramsay  in  command. 

Porpoise  sailed  from  Boston  25  August  1836,  called  at 
various  southern  ports,  and  conducted  coastal  surveying  oper- 
ations under  the  direction  of  Lt.  Charles  Wilkes  in  the  summer 
of  1837.  In  October  1837  she  hunted  pirates  along  the  southern 
coast,  and  then  resumed  her  survey  work  in  December. 

Porpoise,  Lt.  Cadwallader  Ringgold  in  command,  was  then 
assigned  to  the  squadron  which  Wilkes  was  to  command  on 
an  extended  exploratory  expedition  around  the  world.  She 
stood  out  of  Hampton  Roads  18  August  1838  with  the  United 
States  Exploring  Expedition  Squadron.  She  assisted  in  the 
exploration  and  survey  work  of  the  Expedition  as  it  confirmed 
the  existence  of  the  Antarctic  Continent,  charted  vast  areas 
of  the  South  Pacific,  circumnavigated  the  world,  and  returned 
to  New  York  four  years  later. 

Porpoise  underwent  overhaul  at  New  York  at  the  end  of 
1842  and  sailed  8 February  1843  for  the  west  coast  of  Africa 
to  join  the  squadron  patrolling  for  slavers.  She  returned  to 
New  York  19  November  1844. 

Between  February  1845  and  July  1847,  Porpoise  cruised  in 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  participating  in  the  Naval  operations 
again.st  Tampico,  Panuco,  and  Vera  Cruz  during  the  War 
with  Mexico.  Upon  return  to  Norfolk,  she  decommissioned 
until  1 January  1848. 

During  the  next  three  and  a half  years  she  hunted  slavers 
along  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  touching  at  the  United  States 
in  the  spring  of  1850.  Returning  to  New  York  from  this 
extended  cruise  19  December  1851.  She  again  decommissioned 
3 August  1852. 

Recommissioned  in  May  1853,  she  was  assigned  to  an  ex- 
ploring squadron  under  Comdr.  Cadwallader  Ringgold,  a 
veteran,  like  Porpoise,  of  the  Wilkes  Expedition.  She  joined 
the  squadron  at  Hampton  Roads,  and  with  it,  stood  out  to 
sea  11  June  1853.  Porpoise  rounded  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  with  the  squadron  explored  and  charted  many  Pacific 
islands  and  shoals  before  arriving  in  China  in  March  1854. 
The  squadron  put  to  sea  once  more  to  explore  in  the  Bonins, 
the  Ladrones,  and  the  Marianas.  Porpoise  parted  company 
with  the  other  vessels  21  September  1854  between  Formosa 
and  China,  and  was  never  heard  from  again.  It  is  supposed 
that  she  foundered  in  a heavy  typhoon  which  occurred  a few 
days  after  her  separation  from  the  squadron. 

III 

The  third  Porpoise  (SS-7)  was  renamed  A-6  (q.v.)  17 
November  1911. 

IV 

Moosehead  (YFB-2047)  {q.v.)  was  renamed  Porpoise  in  1921. 
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If 

Bnanira 

\ ■ • 1 

USS  Porpoise  (SS-172)  and  USS  Pollack  (SS-180)  alongside  USS  Holland  (AS-3)  in  Alaskan  waters,  circa  1930. 


V 

(SS-172:  dp.  1,310  (surf.),  1,934  (siibm.);  1.  301';  b.  24'11"; 

dr.  13'1";  s.  19  k.  (surf.),  8 k.  (subm.);  cpl.  50;  a.  6 21"  tt., 
1 3",  2 .50  mg;  cl.  Porpoise). 

The  fifth  Porpoise  (SS-172)  was  laid  down  by  the  U.S. 
Navy  Yard,  Portsmouth,  N.H.  27  October  1933;  launched 
20  June  1935 ; sponsored  by  Miss  Eva  Croft ; and  commissioned 
15  August  1935,  Lt.  Comdr.  S.  S.  Murray  in  command. 

After  shakedown.  Porpoise  transited  the  Panama  Canal 
and  joined  the  Pacific  Fleet  at  San  Diego  1 September  1936. 
After  gunnery  and  torpedo  practice  off  the  West  Coast, 
Porpoise  participated  in  Fleet  Problem  No.  18  in  the  Hawaiian 
area,  April-May  1937,  and  toward  the  end  of  the  year  under- 
went extensive  overhaul  at  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard.  In 
January  1938  she  returned  to  Pearl  Harbor  for  fleet  exercises, 
and  on  19  November  1939  got  underway  for  Manila  to  join 
the  Asiatic  Fleet.  From  December  1939  to  December  1941, 
she  was  engaged  in  various  exercises  with  Submarines,  Asiatic 
Fleet. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  Japan,  8 December  1941, 
Porpoise  was  at  Olongapo,  P.I.,  undergoing  a refit.  With  all 
four  main  engines  being  overhauled  and  her  entire  after 
battery  out,  the  required  work  was  accomplished  in  record 
time.  The  sub  moved  to  Manila  20  December,  and  two  days 
later  was  enroute  on  her  first  war  patrol  (22  December- 
31  January  1942)  in  Lingayen  Gulf  and  the  South  China  Sea — 
off  French  Indo-China.  Retiring  by  way  of  Balikpapan,  where 
the  Dutch  were  blasting  their  oil  wells.  Porpoise  attacked  two 
ships  without  result  before  ending  her  patrol  at  Surabaya, 
Java. 

Conducting  her  2nd  war  patrol  in  the  Netherlands  East 
Indies  (9  February-30  March),  she  scored  on  a cargo  ship 
before  anchoring  at  Fremantle,  Australia.  Then,  with  the 
ultimate  destination  of  Pearl  Harbor,  she  returned  to  the  East 
Indies  for  her  3rd  war  patrol  (26  April-17  June).  She  made 
one  unsuccessful  attack  on  a cargo  ship  and  rescued,  five  air- 


men off  the  enemy  held  island  of  Ju  before  heading  out  across 
the  Pacific. 

After  major  overhaul  at  Mare  Island,  Porpoise  departed 
Pearl  Harbor  for  her  4th  war  patrol  (30  November-15  January 
1943)  off  the  coast  of  Honshu.  On  1 January  1943  she  sank 
4,999-ton  cargo  ship  Renzan  Maru,  then  set  course  for  Midway 
where  she  completed  the  patrol.  Her  5th  war  patrol  (6  Feb- 
ruary-15 April),  off  Jaluit  Atoll,  was  highlighted  by  the  sinking 
of  2,024-ton  cargo  ship  Koa  Maru  4 April  1943. 

After  refit  at  Pearl  Harbor,  Porpoise  sailed  on  her  sixth 
war  patrol  (20  June-28  July),  performing  reconnaissance  of 
Taroa  Island  and  in  the  Marshalls.  Scoring  hits  on  two  cargo 
ships  early  in  her  patrol,  she  then  sank  2,718-ton  passenger- 
cargo  ship  Mikage  Maru  No.  20  on  19  July  before  returning 
to  Pearl  Harbor. 

Due  to  leaky  fuel  oil  tanks  Porpoise  departed  Pearl  Harbor 
for  New  London,  Conn.,  where  she  was  to  be  used  as  a training 
sub.  The  submarine  arrived  at  New  London  in  September 
1943,  and,  interrupted  only  for  overhaul,  at  Philadelphia, 
May-June  1944,  she  served  on  this  duty  until  inactivated. 
She  decommissioned  15  November  1945  at  Boston,  Mass., 
and  remained  out  of  commission  in  reserve  until  8 May  1947, 
when  she  was  placed  in  service  and  assigned  to  the  8th  Naval 
District.  For  the  next  9 years  she  trained  Naval  Reservists 
in  the  Houston,  Tex.,  area.  Struck  from  the  Navy  List  13 
August  1956,  she  was  sold  for  scrap  to  Southern  Scrap  Material 
Co.,  Ltd.,  New  Orleans,  La.  14  May  1957. 

Porpoise  earned  5 battle  stars  for  World  War  II  service. 

Port  Blakeley 

Tug  Port  Blakeley  was  renamed  Pocahontas  (q.v.)  4 July 
1942. 

Port  Clinton 

Boatbuilding  and  fishing  center  in  Ottawa  Co.,  Northern 
Ohio,  on  Lake  Erie. 
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(PC-1242:  dp.  374;  1.  169'7";  b.  20'9";  dr.  8'7";  s.  20  k.; 

cpl.  80;  a.  1 40mm.,  5 20mm.,  2 dcp.,  2 dct.,  2 rkt.;  cl. 

PC-553) 

Port  Clinton  (PC-1242),  a steel-hulled  submarine  chaser, 
was  laid  down  22  September  1942  by  Nashville  Bridge  Co., 
Nashville,  Tenn.  as  PC-124^]  launched  25  January  1943; 
completed  27  January  1943;  delivered  to  the  Navy  at  New 
Orleans,  La.  8 July  1943;  and  commissioned  there  12  July 
1943. 

Departing  New  Orleans  27  July,  PC-1242  underwent  shake- 
down  out  of  Key  West,  Fla.  30  July  through  31  August. 
Throughout  the  fall  and  into  December  she  provided  convoy 
escort,  patrol,  and  training  services  between  Galveston,  Tex. ; 
Key  West,  Fla. ; and  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba. 

After  calling  at  New  Orleans  10-15  December  1943,  she 
departed  the  18th,  transited  the  Panama  Canal,  and  arrived 
Bora  Bora,  the  Societies  26  February  1944.  Her  Pacific  patrol 
and  escort  operations  took  her  between  Bora  Bora;  Tutuila, 
Samoa;  Funafuti,  Ellice  Islands;  and  Milne  Bay,  New  Guinea. 

With  the  end  of  hostilities,  she  assisted  in  minesweeping  in 
Japanese  home  waters,  calling  at  and  operating  out  of  various 
Japanese  ports  through  November  1945.  After  further  mine- 
sweeping and  occupational  patrols  in  Japanese  waters,  she 
returned  to  the  west  coast  and  was  laid-up  with  the  Columbia 
River  Group,  Pacific  Reserve  Fleet.  She  decommissioned  1 
January  1947  and  remained  in  reserve  through  the  1950s. 

Named  Port  Clinton  1 February  1956,  she  was  sold  to 
Pacific  Diesel  Co.  and  struck  from  the  Navy  List  1 December 
1959. 

Port  Discovery 

Tug  Port  Discovery  was  renamed  Pogaiacut  (q.v.)  4 July 
1942. 

Port  Fire 

(ScTug:  t.  103) 

Port  Fire,  a screw  tug,  built  at  the  Portsmouth  Navy  Yard, 
Portsmouth,  N.H.,  in  1863,  was  launched  8 March  1864.  She 
served  through  the  Civil  War  as  a powder  tug,  and  was  sold 
in  January  1878.  She  was  later  broken  up  at  Portsmouth, 
N.H. 

Port  Royal 

One  of  the  Sea  Islands  in  Beaufort  County,  South  Carolina 
captured  for  the  Union  by  a combined  Army-Navy  expedition 
7 November  1861.  Of  great  strategic  value.  Port  Royal  be- 
came the  principal  base  of  the  South  Atlantic  Blockading 
Squadron. 

(SwGbt:  t.  805;  1.  209';  b.  35';  dph.  11'6";  dr.  9';  s.  9 k.) 

Port  Royal,  a wooden,  double-ended,  side-wheel  gunboat, 
was  launched  at  New  York  17  January  1862  by  Thomas 
Stock,  and  commissioned  at  New  York  Navy  Yard,  26  April 
1862. 

Departing  New  York  4 May,  Port  Royal  steamed  to  Hamp- 
ton Roads  to  join  the  North  Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron 
in  supporting  General  McClellan’s  drive  up  the  peninsula 
toward  Richmond.  She  engaged  Confederate  batteries  at 
Sewell’s  Point,  Va.,  8 May  and  a week  later  participated 
in  the  attack  on  Fort  Darhng,  Drury’s  Bluff,  on  the  James 
below  the  southern  capital. 

After  General  Lee’s  brilliant  seven  day  campaign  turned 
back  McClellan’s  thrust.  Port  Royal  shifted  operations  to  the 
North  Carolina  Sounds.  She  was  part  of  the  Union  Naval 
force  which  reconnoitered  the  Neuse  River,  N.C.  and  attacked 
Kingston,  12-16  December. 

The  spring  of  1863  found  her  operating  along  the  Florida 
coast.  On  20  April,  a landing  party  from  the  ship  raided 
Apalachicola,  Fla.,  capturing  cotton  and  ordnance.  On  24 
May  a boat  expedition  captured  sloop  Fashion  laden  with 
cotton  in  the  same  area.  The  Union  party  also  burned  a ship 
repair  facility  at  Devil’s  Elbow  and  destroyed  a barge. 

In  ensuing  months  Port  Royal  continued  to  patrol  the 
Confederate  coast.  In  August  1864,  she  served  with  Rear 
Admiral  Farragut  during  the  operations  in  Mobile  Bay,  Ala. 
Port  Royal  then  continued  patrol  duty  through  the  end  of  the 


Civil  War.  Decommissioned  23  May  1866,  she  was  sold  at 
Boston  3 October  1866. 


Port  Whangarei 

A harbor  north  of  Auckland,  New  Zealand. 

(YAG-25:  dp.  500  (f.);  1.  158';  b.  31';  dr.  11') 

Completed  in  1904,  Port  Whangarei  (YAG-25)  was  acquired 
by  the  Navy  from  the  New  Zealand  government  in  1942,  and 
commissioned  31  October  1942. 

During  her  naval  career.  Port  Whangarei  (YAG-25)  served 
in  Service  Squadron  8,  Noumea,  New  Caledonia  Island.  De- 
parting Auckland  26  June  1943,  she  carried  provisions  back 
to  Noumea.  Decommissioned  28  March  1944  at  Wellington, 
N.Z.,  she  was  struck  from  the  Naval  Vessel  Register  8 April 
1944,  and  returned  to  her  owner. 

Portage 

Cities  in  Pennsylvania  and  Wisconsin. 


Some  secondary  sources  suggest  that  during  the  War  of 
1812,  a small  gunboat  named  Portage  was  built  for  the  U.S. 
Navy  at  Old  Portage,  Ohio.  However,  no  official  record  of  such 
a boat  has  been  found. 

I 

(PCE-902:  dp.  903;  1.  184'6";  b.  33'1";  dr.  9'5";  s.  16  k.; 

cpl.  99;  a.  1 3",  9 40mm.,  4 20mm.,  5 dcp.,  2 dct.;  cl. 

^ PCE-842) 

Portage  (PCE-902),  a submarine  chaser  escort,  was  laid 
down  29  January  1943  as  PCE-902  by  Willamette  Iron  and 
Steel  Corp.,  Portland,  Ore.;  launched  28  August  1943;  and 
commissioned  30  April  1945. 

Her  final  fitting  out  at  Puget  Sound  Naval  Shipyard  modi- 
fied her  for  service  as  a weather  patrol  and  plane  guard  vessel. 
After  west  coast  shakedown  she  departed  for  Pearl  Harbor, 
arriving  1 July  1945.  Assigned  operations  in  the  Hawaiian 
Sea  Frontier  Zones,  she  provided  weather  station  and  plane 
guard  ship  services  between  Pearl  Harbor  and  Midway. 

With  the  end  of  hostilities,  she  continued  to  provide  under- 
way training  services  out  of  Pearl  Harbor  into  1949.  PCE-902 
reported  to  Commander,  Atlantic  Fleet  12  November  1949 
and  arrived  Philadelphia,  Pa.  24  November.  After  upkeep 
and  repairs  she  departed  Philadelphia  7 May  1950  for  Naval 
Reserve  training  duty  in  the  Great  Lakes. 

PCE-902  was  named  Portage  15  February  1956.  She  has 
since  served  out  of  Chicago,  111.  as  a 9th  Naval  District  Naval 
Reserve  training  craft. 

Portage  Bay 

A Bay  in  Alaska. 

Portage  Bay  (CVE-115)  was  renamed  Bairoko  (q.v.)  5 June 
1944. 

Portent 

Something  that  foreshadows  a coming  event. 

(AM-106:  dp.  1,250  (f.);  1.  221'2";  b.  32';  dr.  10';  s.  18  k.; 
cpl.  105;  a.  1 3",  2 40mm.,  2 dct.,  5 dcp.;  cl.  Auk) 

Portent  (AM-106),  a minesweeper,  was  laid  down  15  No- 
vember 1941  by  the  Pennsylvania  Shipyard,  Inc.,  Beaumont, 
Texas;  launched  16  August  1942;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Arthur 
L.  Kline,  Jr.;  and  commissioned  3 April  1943,  Lt.  Howard 
C.  Plummer  in  command. 

Portent  sailed  via  Algiers,  La.,  and  Key  West,  Fla.,  to 
New  York  City  to  join  a convoy  to  Casablanca  and  various 
North  African  ports  14  May  1943.  From  May  to  November 
she  escorted  convoys  between  New  York  City  and  Casa- 
blanca, Morocco.  Assigned  to  a convoy  entering  the  IMediter- 
ranean,  she  anchored  outside  Oran,  Algeria,  22  November. 

Deployed  to  Italy,  she  arrived  at  Naples  19  December. 
Assigned  to  the  invasion  of  Anzio,  Italy,  Portent  struck  a mine 
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while  patroling  near  the  Italian  coast,  and  sank  22  January 
1944.  Nearby  ships  rescued  survivors. 

Portent  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II  service. 


Porter 

David  Porter,  born  1 February  1780  at  Boston,  Mass., 
served  in  the  Quasi  War  with  France  first  as  midshipman  on 
board  Constellation,  participating  in  the  capture  of  Uln- 
surgente  9 February  1799;  secondly,  as  1st  lieutenant  of 
Experiment  and  later  in  command  of  Amphitrite.  During  the 
Barbary  Wars  (1801-07)  Porter  was  1st  lieutenant  of  Enter- 
prise, New  York  and  Philadelphia  and  was  taken  prisoner 
when  Philadelphia  ran  aground  in  Tripoli  harbor  31  October 
1803.  After  his  release  3 June  1805  he  remained  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean as  acting  captain  of  Constitution  and  later  captain  of 
Enterprise.  He  was  in  charge  of  the  naval  forces  at  New 
Orleans  1808-10.  As  commander  of  Essex  in  the  War  of  1812, 
Captain  Porter  achieved  fame  by  capturing  the  first  British 
warship  of  the  conflict.  Alert,  13  August  1812  as  well  as  several 
merchantmen.  In  1813  he  sailed  Essex  around  Cape  Horn 
and  cruised  in  the  Pacific  warring  on  British  whalers.  On  28 
March  1814  Porter  was  forced  to  surrender  off  Valpariso  after 
an  unequal  contest  with  the  frigates  HBMS  Phoebe  and 
Cherub  and  only  when  his  ship  was  too  disabled  to  offer  any 
resistance.  From  1815  to  1822  he  was  a member  of  the  Board 
of  Navy  Commissioners  but  gave  up  this  post  to  command 
the  expedition  for  suppressing  piracy  in  the  West  Indies 
1823-25.  Commodore  Porter  resigned  his  commission  in  1826 
and  became  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  Mexican  Navy 
1826-29.  He  died  on  3 March  1843  while  U.S.  Minister  of 
Turk(!y. 

His  son,  David  Dixon  Porter,  was  born  in  Chester,  Pa., 
8 June  1813.  He  served  in  the  Mediterranean  as  a midshipman 
on  board  Constellation  (1829-31),  United  States  and  Delaware 
(1832-34),  and  as  a lieutenant  on  board  Congress  (1842-45). 
During  the  Mexican  War  he  was  attached  to  the  Home 
Squadron  in  Spitfire  and  was  present  at  the  two  attacks  on 
Vera  Cruz.  Porter  served  with  distinction  in  the  Civil  War, 
rising  from  lieutenant  to  rear  admiral  in  two  years.  In  April 
1861  he  reinforced  Fort  Pickens,  Fla.  in  Powhatan  and  re- 
mained off  the  Florida  coast  until  December.  He  then  assumed 
command  of  the  Mortar  Flotilla  under  Farragut  with  the  rank 
of  commander  and  took  Forts  Jackson  and  St.  Philip,  April 
1862,  in  the  New  Orleans  campaign.  He  served  with  the  flotilla 
until  July  1862,  cooperating  with  Farragut  in  his  operations 
on  the  Mississippi  from  New  Orleans  to  Vicksburg.  While 
commanding  the  Mississippi  Squadron  as  acting  rear  admiral 
from  October  1862  to  September  1864,  Porter  assisted  Sherman 
in  the  capture  of  Arkansas  Post  (January  1863),  bombarded 
the  Grand  Gulf  batteries  (May  1863),  rendered  invaluable 
aid  to  Grant  in  the  reduction  of  Vicksburg  (June-July  1863), 
and  gained  control  of  the  Western  Rivers  during  four  expe- 
ditions in  late  1863.  He  was  next  ordered  to  command  the 
North  Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron  and  led  the  two  attacks 
on  Fort  Fisher,  N.C.,  24  December  1864  and  13  January 
1865,  when  the  works  were  carried.  For  his  Civil  War  service 
Porter  received,  on  four  occasions,  votes  of  thanks  from  Con- 
gress and  was  promoted  to  vice  admiral  in  1866.  He  was  Super- 
intendent of  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy  from  1866  to  1869.  Por- 
ter was  appointed  admiral  in  1870  becoming  the  senior  ranking 
officer  of  the  Navy,  From  1877  until  his  death  13  February 
1891  he  served  as  Head  of  the  Board  of  Inspection  at  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

I 

(TB-6:  dp.  165;  1.  175'6";  b.  17'9”;  dr.  4'8";  s.  29  k.;  cpl.  32; 
a.  4 1-pdr.;  3 18"  tt.;  cl.  Porter) 

The  first  Porter  (TB-6)  was  laid  down  in  February  1896  by 
Herreshoff  Manufacturing  Co.,  Bristol,  R.I. : launched  9 
September  1896;  sponsored  by  Miss  Agnes  M.  Herreshoff ; and 
commissioned  20  February  1897  at  Newport,  R.I.,  Lt.  John 
Charles  Fremont  in  command. 

Porter  sailed  to  Washington,  D.C.  27  February  1897  for 
inspection  and  was  further  examined  16-20  March  at  New 
York  by  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation.  She  operated 
between  New  London  and  Newport;  then  visited  New  York 


from  15  July  to  3 October  before  getting  underway  for  her 
winter  port.  Charleston,  S.C.  Porter  cruised  in  southern 
waters  until  8 December  and  then  proceeded  to  Key  West 
where  she  was  stationed  1-22  January  1898. 

Porter  arrived  26  January  at  Mobile  for  a visit  but  was 
ordered  to  return  to  Key  West  6 March  because  of  the  tense 
situation  in  Cuba.  When  the  United  States  declared  war  upon 
Spain,  she  was  already  patrolling  the  waters  off  Key  West 
and  the  Dry  Tortugas.  Porter  returned  to  Key  West  22  March 
for  replenishment. 

Porter  departed  Key  West  22  April  with  the  North  Atlantic 
Fleet  for  the  blockade  of  the  north  coast  of  Cuba.  She  soon 
made  contact  with  the  enemy,  capturing  two  Spanish  schoo- 
ners, Sofia  and  Matilda,  23-24  April.  After  refueling  at  Key 
West  2-7  May,  Porter  resumed  blockade  duty  off  Cape 
Haitien,  Haiti  keeping  a watchful  eye  out  for  Cervera’s 
squadron.  She  participated  in  the  three-hour  bombardment  of 
San  Juan  12-13  May  with  the  9 ships  of  Rear  Admiral  W.  T. 
Sampson’s  fleet.  During  the  attack  Porter  maintained  a close 
position  under  the  batteries  with  Detroit  but  was  not  hit. 

Porter  returned  13-14  May  to  the  blockade  of  the  north 
coast  of  Hispaniola,  cruising  off  Samana  Bay,  Santo  Domingo 
and  off  Porto  Plata,  Haiti.  After  a brief  interval  at  Key  West 
and  Mobile  (18-25  May),  she  joined  Commodore  Schley’s 
squadron  (1-11  June)  off  Santiago  de  Cuba  where  it  had 
bottled  up  the  elusive  Spanish  warships.  Porter  came  under 
heavy  fire  7 June  while  silencing  the  shore  batteries  but  was 
undamaged.  Later  she  supported  (11-17  June)  the  Marine 
beachhead  at  Guantanamo  Bay.  Porter  took  up  her  station  off 
Santiago  17  June  and  again  21-22  June  when  she  bombarded 
the  Socapa  battery  during  the  landings  at  Daiquiri.  She  con- 
tinued patrolling  off  Guantanamo  until  9 July  when  she  left  for 
New  York  via  Key  West. 

Upon  her  arrival  at  the  New  York  Navy  Yard  19  July, 
Porter  was  placed  in  reduced  commission  and  decommissioned 
5 November  1898.  She  recommissioned  10  October  1899  at 
New  York  and  served  as  a training  ship  for  firemen  at  New- 
port, Norfolk  and  Annapolis.  Porter  decommissioned  21  De- 
cember 1900  at  New  York.  She  was  put  in  reserve  commission 
in  late  1901  at  Norfolk  with  the  Reserve  Torpedo  Flotilla  and 
continued  this  duty  through  1907. 

Porter  recommissioned  31  January  1908  at  Norfolk,  and 
was  ordered  to  Pensacola  21  February.  As  flagship  of  the  3rd 
Torpedo  Flotilla,  she  engaged  in  torpedo  runs  in  St.  Joseph’s 
Bay,  Fla.  (4  March-22  April).  Porter  acted  as  naval  escort 
to  the  remains  of  Governor  De  Witt  Clinton  in  New  York 
harbor  29  May  1908  before  returning  1 July  to  the  Reserve 
Torpedo  Flotilla  at  Norfolk. 

Porter  recommissioned  14  May  1909  at  Charleston,  S.C., 
Lt.  Harold  R.  Stark  in  command,  and  was  assigned  to  the 
3rd  Division,  Atlantic  Torpedo  Flotilla.  She  proceeded  to 
Provincetown,  Mass.  10  June  for  fleet  exercises  that  lasted 
until  5 August.  Porter  departed  28  August  for  Hampton  Roads 
and  the  Southern  Drill  Grounds,  later  joining  the  fleet  at 
New  York  for  the  Hudson-Fulton  Celebration  1-10  October. 
She  was  reassigned  14  November  to  the  Reserve  Torpedo 
Flotilla  at  Charleston  where  she  remained  until  October  1911. 

Porter  sailed  30  October  1911  for  New  York  where  she  took 
part  in  the  fleet  naval  review  2 November  for  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt.  The  President  had  ordered  the  mobili- 
zation “to  test  the  preparedness  of  the  fleet  and  the  efficiency 
of  our  organization  on  the  ships  in  the  yards.’’  Afterwards 
Porter  returned  to  the  Reserve  Torpedo  Flotilla  at  Phila- 
delphia. She  was  mobilized  in  October  1912  for  another  review 
at  New  York  which  was  inspected  by  the  President  15  October. 

Porter  was  struck  from  the  Navy  List  6 November  1912 
and  was  sold  to  Andrew  Olsen  30  December  1912  at  New  York. 

II 

(DD-59;  dp.  1,205;  1.  31.5'3";  b.  29'11";  dr.  9'4";  s.  29  k.; 
cpl.  133;  a.  4 4",  4 21"  tt. ; cl.  Tuckee) 

The  second  Porter  (DD-59)  was  laid  down  by  William 
Cramp  and  Sons,  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  24  February  1914; 
launched  26  August  1915;  sponsored  by  Miss  Georgiana 
Porter  Cusachs;  and  commissioned  17  April  1916,  Lt.  Comdr. 
Ward  K.  Wortman  in  command. 

After  shakedown  in  the  Caribbean,  Porter  sailed  in  convoy 
24  April  1917  escorting  the  first  U.S.  troops  to  Europe.  She 
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arrived  at  Queenstown,  Ireland,  4 May,  where  she  was  based 
during  World  War  I,  meeting  and  escorting  convoys  from  the 
U.S.  as  they  entered  the  war  zone.  Kept  busy  as  a convoy 
escort,  she  severely  damaged  U-108,  28  April  1918,  while  the 
German  submarine  was  steaming  to  intercept  a convoy. 
Operating  from  Brest  after  14  June,  she  returned  to  the  United 
States  at  the  end  of  the  war. 

After  World  War  I Porter  operated  off  the  East  Coast  and 
was  decommissioned  23  June  1922.  Transferred  to  the  Coast 
Guard,  7 June  1924,  she  was  returned  to  the  Navy  30  June 
1933,  and  disposed  of  by  scrapping  under  the  terms  of  the 
1930  London  Treaty  for  Limitation  of  Armament  the  following 
year.  Her  name  was  struck  from  the  Navy  List  5 July  1934 
and  her  materials  were  sold  22  August  1934. 

III 

(DD-356:  dp.  1,850;  1.  381'0";  b.  36'2";  dr.  10'5";  s.  35  k.; 
cpl.  238;  a.  8 5",  8 40mm,  8 21"  tt.,  2 dct.;  cl.  Porter). 

The  third  Porter  (DD-356)  was  laid  down  by  the  New  York 
Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Camden,  N.J.,  18  December  1933; 
launched  12  December  1935;  sponsored  by  Miss  Carlile 
Patterson  Porter;  and  commissioned  at  Philadelphia  25 
August  1936,  Comdr.  Forrest  B.  Royal  in  command. 

Mter  shakedown  in  waters  off  northern  Europe,  Porter 
visited  St.  John’s,  Newfoundland,  for  coronation  ceremonies 
in  honor  of  George  VI  in  May  1937  and  was  at  the  Washington 
Navy  Yard  during  the  Boy  Scout  Jamboree,  June-July  1937. 
Then  reassigned  to  the  Pacific  Fleet,  she  transited  the  Panama 
Canal  and  arrived  at  San  Francisco  5 August  1937.  She 
operated  continuously  with  the  Pacific  Fleet  until  the  out- 
break of  World  War  II,  homeported  at  San  Diego. 

On  5 December  1941,  Porter  got  underway  from  Pearl 
Harbor,  escaping  the  Japanese  attack  by  two  days.  She 
patrolled  with  cruisers  and  destroyers  in  Hawaiian  waters 
before  steaming  in  convoy  25  March  1942  for  the  west  coast. 

She  operated  off  the  west  coast  with  TF  1 for  the  next  4 
months.  Returning  to  Pearl  Harbor  in  mid-August,  she 
trained  in  Hawaiian  waters  until  16  October  when  she  sortied 
with  TF  16  and  headed  for  the  Solomons.  On  26  October  1942, 
TF  16  exchanged  air  attacks  with  strong  Japanese  forces 
northeast  of  Guadalcanal  in  the  Battle  of  the  Santa  Cruz 
Islands.  During  the  ensuing  action.  Porter  was  torpedoed  by 
a submarine  and,  after  the  crew  had  abandoned  ship,  was 
sunk  by  gunfire  from  Shaw.  Her  name  was  struck  from  the 
Navy  List  2 November  1942. 

Porter  earned  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II  service. 

IV 

(DD-800:  dp.  2,940  (f.);  1.  376'5";  b.  39'7";  dr.  13'9";  s.  35  k.; 

cpl.  329;  a.  5 5",  1040mm,  7 20mm,  10  21"  tt.,  2 dct.,  6 dcp.; 

cl.  Fletcher). 

The  fourth  Porter  (DD-800)  was  laid  down  by  the  Todd 
Pacific  Shipyards,  Inc.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  6 July  1943;  launched 


13  March  1944;  sponsored  by  Miss  Georgiana  Porter  Cusachs; 
and  commissioned  24  June  1944;  Comdr.  R.  R.  Prince  in 
command. 

After  shakedown  off  San  Diego,  Porter  sailed  for  duty  off 
Adak,  Alaska  16  September  1944.  On  21  November  1944, 
with  Task  Force  92,  she  made  an  offensive  sweep  against  the 
Kurile  Islands  and  bombarded  enemy  military  installations  on 
Matsuwa.  She  made  another  offensive  sweep  against  the 
Japanese  naval  base  at  Suribachi  Wan,  Paramushiru,  5 Janu- 
ary 1945,  and  on  the  night  of  18  February  bombarded  Kurabu 
Zaki,  Paramushiru.  On  15  May  Porter  participated  in  the  first 
extensive  sweep  by  surface  vessels  into  the  Japanese-controlled 
Sea  of  Okhotsk,  bombarding  Suribachi  Wan  during  the  retire- 
ment. Porter  bombarded  Matsdma  again  on  10  and  11  June. 
On  25  June,  during  another  sweep  of  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk, 
Porter  encountered  a small  convoy  and  sank  a 2,000-ton 
Japanese  merchantman  with  gunfire. 

When  V-J  Day  came  Porter  was  undergoing  overhaul  at 
Portland,  Oreg.,  where  she  remained  until  1 September.  After 
escorting  Enterprise  from  Seattle  to  San  Francisco,  Porter 
underwent  refresher  training  at  San  Diego,  then  steamed  for 
the  east  coast.  On  3 July  1946  Porter  was  placed  out  of  com- 
mission, in  reserve,  attached  to  the  U.S.  Atlantic  Reserve 
Fleet,  berthed  at  Charleston. 

Recommissioned  9 February  1951,  Porter  served  in  Korean 
waters  from  18  June  to  14  September  1952  with  TF  95.  A 
member  of  the  “Trainbusters  Club,”  she  destroyed  one  North 
Korean  train  and  damaged  2.  She  was  placed  out  of  commis- 
sion, in  reserve,  berthed  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  10  August  1953, 
where  she  remains  into  1970  as  a unit  of  the  Atlantic  Reserve 
Fleet. 

Porter  earned  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II  service  and 
one  battle  star  for  Korean  War  service. 

Porterfield 

Lewis  Broughton  Porterfield,  born  in  Greenville,  Ala.,  30 
October  1879,  was  appointed  Naval  Cadet  from  Alabama  8 
September  1898.  He  became  a Midshipman  in  July  1902,  En- 
sign 2 May  1904,  Lieutenant  2 May  1907,  Lieutenant  Com- 
mander 4 March  1915,  Commander  1 July  1919,  Captain  16 
February  1925,  and  Rear  Admiral  1 July  1937.  His  commands 
included  Albatross,  Venetia,  Wheeling,  and  Destroyer  Squadron 
11,  and  he  served  finally  as  Chief  of  Staff  in  the  12th  Naval 
District.  He  recieved  the  Distinguished  Service  Medal  for 
anti-submarine  operations  during  World  War  I while  com- 
manding Venetia.  He  died  in  Oakland,  Calif.,  5 April  1942. 

(DD-682:  dp.  2,050;  1.  376'5";  b.  39'7";  dr.  13'9";  s.  35  k.; 
cpl.  329;  a.  5 5”,  10  40mm,  10  21"  tt.;  cl.  Fletcher.) 

Porterfield  (DD-682)  was  laid  down  by  the  Bethlehem  Steel 
Co.,  San  Pedro,  Calif.  12  December  1942;  launched  13  June 
1943;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Louis  B.  Porterfield;  and  commis- 
sioned 30  October  1943,  Comdr.  J.  C.  Woefel  in  command. 

Following  her  shakedown,  Porterfield  joined  Task  Force  53, 
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USS  Porter  (DD-800). 


getting  underway  12  January  1944  and  arriving  off  the  Mar- 
shalls on  the  31st.  Porterfield' s first  job  was  shore  bombard- 
ment on  Ennomennet  and  Ennubirr  Islands,  followed  by  har- 
rassing  and  neutalizing  fire  on  Roi  and  Namur. 

By  4 February  the  situation  was  well  in  hand,  and  Porter- 
field left  to  convoy  several  cargo  and  transport  ships  to  Funa- 
futi. Here  she  joined  three  merchantmen  and  another  de- 
stroyer, Fletcher,  enroute  to  Majuro.  On  20  February  Porter- 
field got  underway  from  Majuro  in  company  with  a division 
of  battleships  for  shore  bombardment  in  the  Marshalls.  The 
destroyers  screened  as  the  battleships’  guns  worked  over 
enemy  installations  thoroughly  for  two  days. 

After  a quick  voyage  to  Pearl  Harbor,  Porterfield  joined  the 
replenishment  group  for  the  fast  carrier  task  force,  screening 
the  oilers  which  refueled  the  striking  forces  during  the  raids 
on  Yap,  Palau  and  Satawan.  This  duty  continued  until  the 
end  of  April,  when  Porterfield  again  set  course  for  Pearl 
Harbor. 

Porterfield’ s next  assignment  was  screening  escort  carriers 
during  the  Marianas  invasion.  The  group  sortied  from  Pearl 
Harbor  30  June,  with  Porterfield’ s group  of  jeep  carriers  fur- 
nishing air  coverage  for  the  advance.  The  group  arrived  off 
Saipan  15  June  and  enemy  air  attacks  began  shortly  thereafter. 
Porterfield  stayed  with  the  force,  rescuing  two  pilots,  before 
being  sent  to  Eniwetok  1 July  for  dry-docking.  After  her  re- 
pairs, the  ship  reached  Saipan  again  11  July  and  operated 
with  the  carrier  screen  until  sent  to  Guam  early  in  August. 

On  3 August,  Porterfield  was  detached  from  the  carrier 
group  to  join  the  hard  hitting  carrier  Task  Force  58/38.  She 
rendezvoused  with  Task  Group  58.4  east  of  Guam  6 August 
and  operated  with  that  group  during  the  rest  of  the  Guam 
campaign,  returning  to  Eniwetok  for  upkeep  10  August. 

The  group  put  to  sea  again  29  August  and  launched  raids 
against  Palau  and  Mindanao  in  support  of  the  landings  in  the 
Palaus.  The  ships  remained  in  the  general  area  between  the 
Philippines  and  the  Palaus  during  all  of  September,  striking 
at  islands  within  the  Philippines. 

The  carrier  force  left  Ulithi  6 October,  with  Okinawa  and 
Formosa  as  their  objectives.  Air  raids  were  heavier  this  time, 
and  Porterfield  splashed  three  planes,  also  rescuing  the  crew  of 
a torpedo  bomber  from  Hornet.  Following  the  attacks  on 
Okinawa  and  Formosa,  the  group  was  sent  to  the  Philippines, 
lying  in  wait  for  units  of  the  Japanese  Fleet,  which  were  sup- 
posed to  be  planning  an  attack. 

At  dawn  25  October  the  carrier  planes  from  the  formation 
began  their  strikes  against  the  Japanese  forces,  crippling  the 
entire  group  and  sending  it  scurrying  back  toward  Japan. 
Porterfield  was  ordered  to  join  four  cruisers  to  finish  off  the 
damaged  ships.  The  group  engaged  one  Japanese  cruiser 
which  sank  just  as  the  destroyers  were  pressing  a torpedo 
attack. 

The  group  sortied  again  1 November  for  an  operating  area 
east  of  Samar.  On  the  morning  of  the  5th,  the  carriers  launched 
a strike  against  Luzon,  amid  gathering  stormy  weather.  One 
pilot  from  Langley  crashed,  and  had  to  be  hauled  aboard 
Porterfield  by  a life  boat.  The  Japanese  struck  back  in  the 
early  afternoon,  and  Lexington  took  a kamikaze  crash. 
Again  Porterfield  was  undamaged. 


On  22  November  she  again  sortied  from  Ulithi  for  more 
raids  on  Luzon,  returning  to  Ulithi  for  logistics  and  upkeep 
3 December.  A week  later  she  was  again  underway  for  Luzon, 
and  recovered  another  Langley  pilot  on  the  13th. 

On  the  group’s  next  raid,  it  was  decided  to  enter  the  South 
China  Sea  via  the  Bashi  Channel  between  Formosa  and  Luzon. 
Once  inside,  the  group  conducted  a shipping  raid  along  the 
China  coast  which  cost  the  Japanese  a heavy  toll  of  their  re- 
maining shipping  strength. 

The  group  cleared  the  China  Sea  19  January  1945,  and 
again  sent  planes  against  Formosa.  The  Japanese  defense  was 
more  effective  this  time,  however,  as  two  suicide  planes 
crashed  into  Ticonderoga  and  one  bomb  hit  Langley’s  flight 
deck.  Further  strikes  were  launched  against  Okinawa  Gunto 
before  the  group  returned  to  Ulithi  27  January. 

On  10  February  the  ships  sortied  again,  bound  for  Tokyo 
and  subsequent  support  of  the  Iwo  Jima  landings.  On  the 
second  day  out,  Porterfield  rescued  two  pilots  from  the  carrier 
Cowpens.  The  fast  Carrier  Task  Force  penetrated  to  within  60 
miles  of  Tokyo  without  being  attacked,  and  then  retired  to- 
ward Iwo  Jima  to  provide  direct  support  for  the  landings 
there.  The  carrier  planes  flew  direct  support  missions  until  23 
February,  when  the  group  refueled  and  set  course  for  Tokyo. 
During  the  Iwo  Jima  campaign  Porterfield  added  another 
plane  to  her  credit.  The  group  prowled  off  the  Japanese  home 
islands  for  several  days,  striking  almost  at  will. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  26  February,  Porterfield  picked  up 
a Japanese  picket  boat  on  her  radar  screen,  and  promptly 
engaged  her.  The  150  foot  boat  put  up  a stiff  fight,  aided  by 
rough  seas  which  made  fire  control  difficult,  but  Porterfield 
sank  her  within  fifteen  minutes. 

The  following  day,  with  the  weather  steadily  improving, 
the  task  group  refueled  and  Porterfield  departed  for  Ulithi, 
arriving  1 March.  She  stayed  in  Ulithi  for  three  weeks  before 
leaving  for  Okinawa  Jima,  where  she  was  to  lend  fire  support 
for  the  landings  on  Kerama  Retto  and  Okinawa. 

On  6 April,  just  as  the  ships  were  forming  for  night  retire- 
ment, suicide  planes  swarmed  over  the  formation,  diving  at 
any  ship  which  presented  a good  target.  Porterfield  shot  down 
one,  and  was  then  sent  to  the  aid  of  destroyers  Leutze  and 
Newcomb.  The  attack  was  still  in  full  swing  when  Porterfield 
maneuvered  close  to  the  two  burning  ships,  putting  over  boats 
to  rescue  survivors.  She  then  screened  the  damaged  ships  to 
Kerama  Retto  and  transferred  the  wounded  to  a hospital  ship. 

Later  that  day,  Porterfield  was  ordered  out  with  Task  Force 
54,  to  intercept  units  of  the  Japanese  fleet,  including  the  giant 
battleship  Yamato,  which  were  steaming  toward  Okinawa. 
The  two  forces  never  met,  however,  as  planes  of  Task  Force  58 
destroyed  the  Japanese  units.  Porterfield  then  returned  to 
Okinawa,  continuing  on  screening  and  bombardment  duty 
during  which  she  downed  two  Japanese  planes  10  April. 

On  the  12th,  another  heavy  air  attack  materialized.  Porter- 
field, in  the  leading  screen  position  in  her  formation,  met  the 
attackers,  which  included  about  10  bombers  and  torpedo 
planes.  With  one  of  her  five-inch  guns  out  of  commission,  she 
nevertheless  threw  up  a tremendous  amount  of  highly  accurate 
fire,  downing  four  planes  before  they  could  get  past  her.  Four 
more  were  brought  down  as  they  proceeded  over  Porterfield  to 
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the  heavy  units.  Two  managed  to  crash  into  ships,  one  hitting 
a destroyer  and  another  smashing  into  a battleship.  Porter- 
field continued  her  fine  fire  support,  shooting  down  another 
enemy  plane  before  being  forced  to  return  to  the  rear  area 
because  of  damage  to  one  engine.  Upon  arriving  in  Saipan, 
however,  the  ship  was  immediately  ordered  back  to  Okinawa 
as  a convov  escort. 

Early  in  May,  however,  the  ship  was  ordered  back  to 
Ulithi  where  she  remained  until  20  June,  when  she  got  under- 
way for  Okinawa,  only  to  find  that  the  engine  previously 
damaged  was  still  inoperative.  On  4 July  Porterfield  was 
ordered  back  to  the  Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard  for  an  avail- 
ability. The  ship  arrived  at  the  Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard 
24  July,  and  was  still  undergoing  repairs  when  the  end  of 
the  war  was  announced.  On  27  September  she  reported  to 
the  Pacific  Fleet  and  3 October  got  underway  for  San  Diego 
for  decommissioning. 

Porterfield  recommissioned  27  April  1951  and  arrived  Pearl 
Harbor  28  July,  steaming  for  Yokosuka  7 August.  Her  first 
Korean  assignment  was  in  support  of  United  Nations  policies 
as  a part  of  Task  Force  77  off  the  Korean  East  Coast  where 
she  performed  screening  and  destroyer  duties.  On  12  December 
Porterfield  joined  Task  Group  95.11  in  the  Yellow  Sea  off  the 
Korean  West  Coast,  and  until  late  December  acted  as  a 
screening  unit  and  plane  guard  as  well  as  participating  in 
numerous  close  support  patrols. 

Porterfield  returned  to  San  Diego  8 March  1952,  commencing 
her  second  far  eastern  tour  4 October.  With  Task  Force  77 
off  the  Korean  East  Coast,  the  ship’s  duties  consisted  mainly 
of  screening  and  plane  guarding  for  the  fast  carriers,  with 
occasional  shore  bombardments.  This  was  followed  by  Taiwan 
patrol  duty.  She  returned  to  San  Diego  6 May  1953. 

Porterfield  continued  to  alternate  periods  of  underway 
training  and  operations  off  the  California  coast  with  deploy- 
ments to  the  western  Pacific  which  took  place  in  19.54,  1955, 
1956,  1957,  and  1958.  On  the  last  of  these  deployments 
Porterfield  participated  in  the  Taiwan  patrol  for  several  weeks 
commencing  with  the  intensification  of  military  action  from 
the  Chinese  mainland  against  the  off-shore  islands. 

On  her  eighth  western  Pacific  cruise  in  1959  Porterfield 
operated  extensively  as  a member  of  a Hunter  Killer  Anti- 
Submarine  Task  Group.  She  deployed  again  from  November 
1960  to  April  1961,  and  from  November  1962  to  June  1963. 
Further  western  Pacific  deployments  were  made  in  1964  and 
1966,  when  she  worked  with  amphibious  groups  off  the  coast 
of  Vietnam.  She  remains  with  the  Pacific  Fleet  into  1970. 

Porterfield  received  ten  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service  and  four  battle  stars  for  Korean  War  service. 


Portland 

A seaport  city  in  Cumberland  County,  southern  Maine, 
and  largest  city  in  the  state;  a seaport  in  Oregon. 

I 

(CA-33;  dp.  9,9.50;  1.  610'3";  b.  66'1";  dr.  17T";  s.  32.7  k.; 
cpl.  848;  a.  9 8",  8 5",  8 50  cal.;  cl.  Indianapolis) 

The  first  Portland  (CA-33),  a heavy  cruiser,  was  authorized 
13  February  1929;  laid  down  by  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Ship- 
building Div.,  Quincy,  Mass.  17  February  1930;  launched  21 
May  1932;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Ralph  D.  Brooks  of  Portland; 
and  commissioned  23  February  1933,  Captain  H.  F.  Leary  in 
command. 

Departing  Boston  1 April  1933,  the  cruiser  arrived  Graves- 
end Bay,  N.Y.  the  evening  of  3 April.  The  next  night  she 
received  word  that  dirigible  Akron  was  down  at  sea.  Thirty- 
six  minutes  after  receipt  of  the  message  the  ship  was  underway. 
Racing  seaward,  she  was  the  first  naval  vessel  at  the  scene 
of  the  disaster,  and  the  task  of  search  and  rescue  coordination 
was  thus  hers.  Seventy-three  lives  were  lost  in  the  disaster, 
including  that  of  Admiral  William  Moffett,  Chief,  Bureau  of 
Aeronautics. 

Portland  steamed  from  San  Diego,  Calif.  2 October  1935 
astern  Houston  (CA-30)  which  carried  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt.  The  following  days  the  President  and  his  party 
fished.  After  calling  at  Panama  and  several  other  ports,  the 
two  ships  steamed  to  Charleston,  S.C.  where  the  President 
disembarked. 

During  Pacific  Fleet  maneuvers  Portland  crossed  the  equator 
for  the  first  time  20  May  1936.  From  thence  until  the  outbreak 
of  war  she  was  engaged  in  peacetime  training  and  goodwill 
missions  as  a unit  of  Cruiser  Division  5,  Scouting  Force. 

When  the  Japanese  attacked  Pearl  Harbor,  Portland  was 
two  days  out  enroute  Midway  with  a carrier  group.  Through 
the  remainder  of  December  and  until  1 May  1942  she  operated 
between  the  west  coast,  Hawaii,  and  Fiji. 

Portland  served  in  Rear  Admiral  T.  C.  Kinkaid’s  Attack 
Group  4-8  May  when  a Japanese  invasion  force  was  turned 
back  from  Port  More.sby,  New  Guinea  during  the  two-day 
battle  of  the  Coral  Sea.  When  Lexington  (CV-2)  was  lost, 
the  cruiser  took  on  722  survivors.  She  was  in  Rear  Admiral 
F.  J.  Fletcher’s  TF  17  carrier  screen  during  the  Battle  of 
Midway  (2-6  June)  when  the  Japanese  lost  four  of  their 
carriers.  Portland  provided  cover  and  support  for  the  Marine 
landings  at  Tulagi  and  Guadalcanal,  the  Solomons  7 through 
9 August.  She  then  remained  in  the  area  to  support  the 
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Guadalcanal  operations  and  to  protect  Allied  communications 
lines. 

The  cruiser  participated  in  the  Battle  of  the  Eastern 
Solomons  23-25  August,  when  Allied  forces  prevented  rein- 
forcement of  Japanese  units  in  the  Solomons  by  a large 
naval  armada  under  Admiral  Yamamoto.  She  then  steamed 
south  to  take  part  in  the  Battle  of  Santa  Cruz  26-27  October 
as  one  of  the  escorts  for  Enterprise  (CV-6).  Two  weeks  later 
she  participated  in  the  Naval  Battle  of  Guadalcanal  (12-15 
November)  which  resulted  in  heavy  damage  to  both  forces 
but  broke  up  the  determined  Japanese  effort  to  disrupt  the 
landing  of  6,000  American  troops  on  Guadalcanal,  to  bombard 
Henderson  Field,  and  to  land  reinforcements. 

During  this  action  13  November  1942,  Portland  took  a 
torpedo  hit  at  0158  on  the  starboard  quarter,  which  blew 
off  both  inboard  propellers,  jammed  the  rudder  five  degrees 
right,  and  jammed  number  three  turret  in  train  and  elevation. 
A four  degree  list  was  quickly  corrected  by  shifting  ballast, 
but  the  steering  casualty  could  not  be  overcome  and  the  ship 
was  forced  to  steam  in  circles  to  starboard. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  circle  a Japanese  battleship,  illumi- 
nated by  nearby  burning  ships  and  flares,  was  taken  under 
fire  by  Portland’s  forward  turrets.  The  enemy  returned  the 
fire,  but  all  salvos  passed  over  the  cruiser.  In  the  four  six-gun 
salvos  returned  by  Portland,  she  succeeded  in  starting  fires 
in  the  Japanese  heavy.  Then  again  at  0630,  still  circling, 
Portland  opened  fire  on  an  enemy  destroyer  at  a range  of  six 
miles.  On  the  sixth  salvo  the  destroyer  exploded,  rolled  over, 
and  sank  within  five  minutes. 

With  the  assistance  of  Higgins  boats,  a YP,  and  a tug, 
Portland  anchored  at  Tulagi  14  November.  From  there  she 
was  towed  to  Sydney,  Australia  for  preliminary  repairs  prior 
to  overhaul  in  the  United  States.  Following  short  stops  at 
Samoa  and  Pearl  Harbor,  the  ship  arrived  Mare  Island  Navy 
Yard  3 March  1943. 

After  operational  training  in  southern  Californian  waters, 
Portland  steamed  for  the  Aleutians  late  in  May,  arriving  11 
June  and  bombarding  Kiska  26  July.  After  covering  a re- 
conaissance  landing  on  Little  Kiska  17  August,  she  called 
at  Pearl  Harbor  23  September,  thence  to  San  Francisco  in 
early  October,  then  back  to  Pearl  Harbor  in  mid-October. 

From  November  1943  through  February  1944,  Portland 
participated  in  the  Gilbert  and  Marshall  Islands  campaigns. 
She  next  screened  carriers  during  air  strikes  against  Palau, 
Yap,  Ulithi,  and  Woleai  30  March-1  April. 

The  ship  then  steamed  with  a carrier  force  assigned  to 
cover  the  landing  in  the  Hollandia-Tanahmerah  area  of  New 
Guinea  21-24  April.  Cruising  northward  again  the  force  struck 
at  Truk  and,  in  company  with  five  other  cruisers,  and  destroy- 
ers, Portland  bombarded  Satawan  in  the  Nomei  Group. 

Following  this  series  of  operations  Portland  steamed  for 
Mare  Island  for  overhaul,  completed  in  time  for  her  return 
to  the  western  Pacific  for  pre-landing  bombardments  of 
Peleliu  12-14  September.  The  cruiser  supported  the  landing 
on  Peleliu  15  September;  and,  for  the  four  following  days, 
her  guns  blasted  enemy  positions  that  threatened  the  advance 
of  allied  forces.  She  provided  gunfire  support  at  Peleliu  through 
29  September  and  then  steamed  for  Seeadler  Harbor,  Manus, 
the  Admiralties. 

Portland  next  joined  a powerful  force  in  the  first  heavy 
surface  strike  on  the  central  Philippines.  She  arrived  off 
Leyte  17  October,  entering  the  Gulf  the  next  day — two  days 
before  A-Day.  For  those  two  days  her  guns  softened  up  enemy 
held  positions  in  preparation  for  the  landing. 

The  night  of  24  October  a strong  Japanese  force  consisting 
of  two  battleships,  one  heavy  cruiser,  and  four  destroyers 
headed  for  Surigao  Strait  with  the  apparent  intent  of  raiding 
shipping  in  Leyte  Gulf.  The  Japanese  force  advanced  in  rough 
column  up  the  narrow  strait  during  darkness,  while  Portland 
and  her  sisters  steamed  across  the  top  of  the  strait,  crossing 
the  enemy’s  T.  The  Japanese  were  first  met  by  PT  boats, 
then  in  succession  by  three  coordinated  destroyer  torpedo 
attacks,  and  finally  by  devastating  gunfire  from  American 
battleships  and  cruisers  disposed  across  the  northern  end  of 
the  strait.  The  Japanese  force  was  utterly  defeated,  losing 
two  battleships  and  three  destroyers. 

From  3 January  through  1 March  1945,  Portland  partici- 
pated in  the  operations  at  Lingayen  Gulf  and  Corregidor. 
Arriving  off  Lingayen  Gulf  5 January  and  bombarding  the 


vicinity  of  Cape  Bolinao,  she  entered  the  Gulf  the  same  day 
and  commenced  bambardment  of  the  eastern  shore  but  dis- 
continued immediately  when  a heavy  suicide  air  attack  came 
in. 

Portland  entered  Manila  Bay  15  February  and  bombarded 
the  south  shore  of  Corregidor  in  preparation  for  landings 
there.  She  returned  to  Leyte  Gulf  1 March  for  her  first 
availability  for  repairs,  and  replenishment  of  general  stores 
in  five  months. 

From  26  March  through  20  April,  while  conducting  opera- 
tions in  support  of  the  Okinawa  campaign,  Portland  under- 
went twenty-four  air  raids,  shot  down  four  enemy  aircraft, 
and  assisted  in  downing  two  others.  From  8 May  until  17 
June  she  participated  in  the  bombardment  and  capture  of 
Okinawa,  departing  17  June  for  upkeep  at  Leyte.  At  Buckner 
Bay  6 August  she  commenced  upkeep  and  training. 

With  the  termination  of  hostilities  Portland  was  designated 
flagship  of  Vice  Admiral  George  D.  Murray,  Commander 
Marianas,  who  was  to  accept  the  surrender  of  the  Carolines. 
The  ship  steamed  to  Truk  Atoll  and  there  Admiral  Murray, 
acting  for  Fleet  Admiral  Nimitz,  accepted  the  formal  capitula- 
tion of  the  senior  Japanese  military  and  civilian  officials  in 
ceremonies  in  Portland. 

Portland  called  at  Pearl  Harbor  21-24  September,  there  em- 
barking 600  troops  for  transportation  to  the  United  States. 
Transiting  the  Panama  Canal  8 October,  she  continued  to 
the  U.S.,  calling  at  Portland,  Maine  for  Navy  Day  celebra- 
tions 27  October.  She  reported  11  March  1946  to  the  Philadel- 
phia Naval  Shipyard  for  inactivation  and  assignment  to  the 
Reserve  Fleet.  She  decommissioned  at  Philadelphia  12  July 
1946  and  was  maintained  in  reserve  status  until  struck  from 
the  Navy  List  1 March  1959.  The  cruiser  was  sold  to  Union 
Mineral  and  Alloys  Corp.,  New  York,  N.Y.  6 October  1959 
and  scrapped. 

Portland  received  sixteen  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

II 

(LSD-37:  dp.  13,650;  1.  553';  b.  84';  dr.  21';  s.  20-|-  k.;  cpl.  793; 
a.  8 3";  cl.  Anchorage) 

The  second  Portland  was  laid  down  21  September  1967  by 
the  General  Dynamics  Corp.,  Quincy,  Mass.;  launched  20 
December  1969;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Leonard  F.  Chapman,  Jr., 
wife  of  General  Chapman,  the  commandant  of  the  Marine 
Corps;  and  commissioned  3 October  1970,  Captain  Martin  M. 
Zenni  in  command. 

As  the  second  of  a new  class  of  LSD’s,  Portland  is  longer 
and  can  go  faster  than  any  other  class  of  LSD. 

Portobago 

(YTB-413:  dp.  345  (f.);  1.  100';  b.  26';  dr.  10';  s.  12  k.;  cpl.  14; 
cl.  Sassaba) 

Portobago  (YTB-413)  was  laid  down  11  July  1944  by  Ira  S. 
Bushey  and  Sons,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.;  launched  30  Sep- 
tember 1944;  and  delivered  to  the  Navy  11  June  1945. 

Following  delivery  Portobago  was  placed  in  service  and  as- 
signed to  the  Pacific  Fleet  for  occupation  service,  21  October 
1945 — 1 September  1947.  Since  that  time  she  has  continued  to 
provide  tug  service  for  Navy  ships  in  the  Yokosuka  area.  Re- 
designated in  February  1962,  she  serves  as  YTM^13  into 
1970. 

Portsmouth 

A city  and  shipbuilding  center  in  New  Hampshire. 

I 

(Ship:  t.  593;  cpl.  220;  a.  24  guns) 

The  first  Portsmouth  was  a small  warship  built  for  the  new 
United  States  Navy  in  1798  by  James  K.  Hackett,  Ports- 
mouth, N.H.,  with  funds  contributed  by  the  citizens  of  Ports- 
mouth. 

Commanded  by  Capt.  Daniel  McNeil,  Portsmouth  operated 
in  the  West  Indies  during  the  Naval  War  with  France  in  the 
squadron  commanded  by  Commodore  John  Barry. 

In  1800,  she  sailed  to  France  to  bring  back  the  United 
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States  envoys  who  had  concluded  peace  negotiations  with 
France. 

After  a second  cruise  in  the  Caribbean,  Portsmouth  was  sold 
at  Baltimore  in  1801. 

II 

(Sip:  t.  1,022;  1.  153';  b.  38'1";  dph.  16'9";  dr.  16'6";  cpl.  200) 

The  second  Portsmouth,  a wooden  sloop-of-war,  was  launch- 
ed at  the  Portsmouth,  N.H.,  Navy  Yard  23  October  1843  and 
commissioned  10  November  1844,  Comdr.  John  B.  Mont- 
gomery in  command. 

Portsmouth  sailed  25  January  1845  for  the  Mexican  coast 
where  she  was  engaged  in  watching  the  movements  of  British 
vessels.  After  the  declaration  of  war  with  Mexico,  26  April 
1846,  she  shifted  to  the  Pacific  and  into  1848  cruised  off  Cali- 
fornia and  Mexico.  Returning  to  Boston  in  May  1848  she  de- 
parted again  29  August  and  sailed  east  to  the  African  coast. 
There  until  1 February  1849  she  patrolled  with  Royal  Navy 
ships  to  suppress  the  slave  trade.  Between  September  1849 
and  May  18M  she  again  cruised  off  the  West  African  coast, 
returning  to  Boston  26  June. 

Six  months  later  Portsmouth  left  Boston  for  duty  in  the 
Pacific.  On  5 April  1855  she  returned  to  the  east  coast  for 
overhaul  at  Norfolk  and  on  3 May  1856  got  underway  for  the 
Pacific  again.  She  reached  Batavia  94  days  later,  whence  she 
sailed  to  China.  There  in  November  she  participated  in  the 
engagement  with  the  Barrier  Forts.  Ordered  home  in  January 
1858,  she  remained  at  Portsmouth,  N.H.,  until  sailing  for 
Africa  again  for  a three  year  tour,  1859-61. 

Portsmouth  refitted  at  Portsmouth  between  September  and 
December  1861,  then  sailed  for  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  duty 
with  the  Gulf  Blockading  Squadron.  By  the  end  of  February 
1862  she  had  captured  two  blockade  runners  off  Texas.  In 
April  she  participated  in  operations  against  Forts  Jackson  and 
St.  Philip,  then  from  May  1862  to  August  1865  operated  as 
station  ship  at  New  Orleans. 

Continuing  her  varied  career  after  the  Civil  War  Ports- 
mouth served  as  quarantine  vessel  at  New  York,  1866-67; 
cruised  off  Brazil  and  Africa,  1869-71;  carried  relief  personnel 
to  Brazil  in  early  1872;  and  participated  in  survey  assign- 
ments in  the  eastern  Pacific,  1873-74.  In  1875  she  conducted  a 
cruise  off  the  west  coast  of  Latin  America  and  on  14  July  1878 
was  decommissioned  as  a cruiser  and  assigned  as  a training 
ship  for  boys. 

In  1878  Portsmouth  returned  to  the  east  coast,  arriving  at 
Washington,  D.C.,  16  February.  In  March  she  sailed  to 
France,  returning  in  December  to  resume  training  ship  duties 
which  she  continued  until  1911,  first  with  naval  apprentices, 
then  with  the  New  Jersey  Naval  Militia  (17  January  1895 — 
4 March  1911).  Portsmouth  was  then  loaned  to  the  Maine 
Hospital  Service,  Hampton  Roads.  She  was  struck  from  the 
Navy  List  17  April  1915  and  subsequently  sold. 

Ill 

(CLr-102:  dp.  10,000;  1.  610'1";  b.  66'6";  dr.  20'  (mean);  s. 

33  k.;  cpl.  992;  a.  12  6",  12  5",  16  40mm.,  10  20mm.;  cl. 

Cleveland) 

The  third  Portsmouth  (CL-102)  was  laid  down  by  the  New- 
port News  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Newport  News, 
Va.,  28  June  1943;  launched  20  September  1944;  sponsored  by 
Mrs.  Marian  M.  Dale  and  Mrs.  Sarah  B.  Leigh;  and  commis- 
sioned 25  June  1945,  Capt.  Heber  B.  Brumbaugh  in  command. 

Following  shakedown  off  Cuba,  Portsmouth,  based  at  Nor- 
folk, was  employed  with  the  Operational  Development  Force 
until  the  spring  of  1946.  In  May  she  departed  on  a goodwill 
cruise  to  Africa  and  after  visiting  Capetown,  Lagos,Freetown, 
Monrovia,  Dakar,  and  Casablanca,  steamed  into  the  Medi- 
terranean for  calls  at  Naples,  and  Palermo  before  heading 
home.  On  25  November  Portsmouth  got  underway  to  return 
to  the  Mediterranean.  Arriving  at  Naples  7 December,  she 
shifted  around  the  peninsula  to  Trieste  at  the  end  of  the 
month  and  until  February  1947  cruised  in  the  politically  turbu- 
lent Adriatic.  The  following  month  she  returned  for  another 
two  weeks  at  Trieste  and  in  April  she  sailed  for  the  United 
States.  The  following  November  she  again  steamed  east  to  the 
Mediterranean,  returning  to  the  east  coast  for  overhaul  at 
Boston  11  March  1948.  On  completion  of  overhaul  she  re- 


sumed type  exercises  off  the  eastern  seaboard  and  conducted 
Naval  Reserve  training  cruises  to  the  Caribbean.  On  9 March 
1949  she  entered  the  Philadelphia  Naval  Shipyard  for  inacti- 
vation overhaul.  Decommissioning  15  June  1949,  she  joined 
the  Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet  and  into  1970  remains  a unit  of  that 
fleet,  berthed  at  Philadelphia. 

Portunus 

In  Roman  mythology,  a god  of  the  sea,  having  jurisdiction 
over  the  ports  and  shores. 

I 

(AGP-4:  dp.  3,960;  1.  328'0";  b.  50'0";  dr.  13'6";  s.  12  k.; 
cpl.  283;  a.  2 3",  8 40mm.,  8 20mm.;  cl.  Portunus.) 

The  first  Portunus  (AGP-4)  was  laid  down  as  LST-330  by 
the  Philadelphia  Naval  Shipyard,  12  November  1942;  launch- 
ed 11  February  1943  as  Portunus  (AGP-4);  and  commissioned 
at  Baltimore,  Md.,  12  June  1943,  Lt.  Comdr.  James  R.  Hanna 
in  command. 

After  shakedown  along  the  east  coast,  this  motor  torpedo 
boat  tender  departed  the  U.S.  23  July  1943  in  TG  29.6  for  the 
Panama  Canal,  whence  she  continued  to  Australia.  At  Cairns, 
10  October,  she  loaded  PT  Base  4 gear  for  transport  to  Kana 
Kope,  New  Guinea.  On  the  20th  she  arrived  at  Buna,  New 
Guinea,  and  until  4 July  1944  repaired  and  serviced  U.S.  and 
Australian  naval  units  operating  along  the  New  Guinea  coast. 

Underway  4 July  in  convoy  with  Hilo  and  8 units  of  MTB 
Squadron  25,  Portunus  arrived  at  Mios  Woendi  in  the  Schout- 
ens  9 July.  Through  December,  she  underwent  overhaul 
at  Brisbane,  and  on  29  January  1945  returned  to  Mios 
Woendi  and  resumed  repair  work. 

On  20  February  she  got  underway  for  Leyte  Island,  whence 
she  proceeded  to  Ho  Ho,  Panay,  to  support  MTB  Ron  33  dur- 
ing the  assault  there  and  to  establish  a patrol  base  after  its 
success.  The  assault  waves  met  no  apparent  opposition,  the 
enemy  having  set  fires  and  demolition  charges  and  evacuated 
the  city. 

On  2 April  Portunus  got  underway  for  Samar  and  Leyte. 
On  16  April  she  joined  company  with  the  remainder  of  TG  78.2 
to  land  the  24th  Infantry  Division,  U.S.  Army  and  secure 
Parang,  Mindanao.  She  steamed  between  various  points  on 
Mindanao  and  Samar,  supplying  MTB’s,  until  16  July  when 
she  got  underway  in  convoy  for  Okinawa.  She  anchored  off 
Hagushi,  21  July  and  shifted  to  Togouchi  Harbor  the  next 
day.  She  serviced  and  repaired  MTB  Ron  31  and  37  and  vari- 
ous other  units  through  29  September  when  she  prepared  to 
get  underway  for  California  and  inactivation. 

Decommissioned  at  Mare  Island  18  April  1946,  she  was 
struck  from  the  Navy  List  13  November  1946,  transferred  to 
the  Maritime  Commission  6 February  1948  and  simultane- 
ously delivered  to  the  Kaiser  Co.,  Oakland,  for  scrapping. 

Portunus  earned  3 battle  stars  for  World  War  II  service. 

II 

(ARC-1;  dp.  1,095  (f.);  1.  203'6";  b.  34'6";  dr.  7'4";  s.  12  k.; 
cpl.  59;  a.  1 40mm.,  4 20mm.;  cl.  LSM-1). 

The  second  Portunus  (ARC-1)  was  laid  down  by  the  Fed- 
eral Shipbuilding  and  Drydock  Co.,  Newark,  N.J.,  as  LSM- 
276  1 August  1944;  launched  11  September  1944;  and  commis- 
sioned 6 October  1944. 

After  shakesdown  off  Norfolk,  LSM-276  steamed  for  Key 
West,  the  Panama  Canal,  and  San  Diego  before  reaching 
Pearl  Harbor  28  January  1945.  After  a trip  to  Guam  she 
steamed  from  Pearl  Harbor  in  TU  51.13.4  via  Eniwetok  and 
Saipan  to  Okinawa  to  land  troops  and  supplies  on  the  “last 
stepping  stone”  to  Japan.  Departing  in  TU  51.29.22,  25  April 
while  the  battle  for  Okinawa  was  still  going  on,  she  steamed 
via  Saipan  to  Ulithi,  arriving  5 May.  Departing  28  June  she 
then  put  into  Tulagi,  the  Russells,  Eniwetok,  Guam,  and 
Saipan,  before  reaching  Pearl  Harbor  19  August,  5 days  after 
the  war’s  end. 

On  4 December  she  departed  Pearl  Harbor  for  San  Diego. 
She  steamed  between  San  Diego,  San  Pedro,  and  San  Fran- 
cisco during  the  first  half  of  1946,  then  reported  to  Com  19th 
Fleet  at  San  Diego  18  September;  underwent  inactivation 
overhaul;  and  decommissioned  21  April  1947  at  San  Pedro. 
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Ordered  activated  in  1951,  LSM-275  was  redesignated  as  a 
cable  laying  and  repair  ship  ARC-1  on  14  December,  and  re- 
commissioned 2 July  1952.  She  operated  off  California  ports 
for  the  next  11  months,  then,  on  1 June  1953,  got  underway 
for  the  east  coast.  The  ship  was  named  Portunus  13  July  1953. 
Attached  to  the  3rd  Naval  District,  she  laid  cable  off  Cape 
May,  N.J.,  and  off  Bermuda  before  conducting  ocean  bottom 
surveys  and  cable  operations  off  Columbia’s  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  coasts,  13  October  to  31  October. 

Returning  to  New  York,  Portunus  underwent  overhaul  and 
on  8 March  1954  resumed  cable  operations,  first  in  the  ap- 
proaches to  New  York,  off  Sandy  Hook,  N.J.,  then  off  Ber- 
muda. From  1955  to  1959  she  continued  to  lay  cable,  off  Key 
West,  off  Sandy  Hook,  off  Bermuda,  off  Wood  Island,  Maine, 
off  Nantucket  Island,  in  the  Narragansett  area,  and  off  Little 
Creek,  Va.  During  this  period  she  continued  to  base  at  the 
New  York  Shipyard,  Brooklyn,  and  to  periodically  pick  up 
cable  at  Newington,  N.H.  She  decommissioned  at  New  York 
30  April  1959,  and  her  name  was  struck  from  the  Navy  List 
1 May  1959. 

She  was  transferred  to  Portugal  under  the  Military  Assist- 
ance Program;  delivered  on  16  November  1959;  and  commis- 
sioned 18  November  as  Medusa  (A  5214).  Into  1970  she  serves 
in  the  Portuguese  Navy. 

Portunus  earned  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II  service. 

Poseidon 

The  Greek  god  of  the  sea. 

(ARL^12;  dp.  4,100  (f.);  1.  328';  b.  50';  dr.  14';  s.  12  k.;  cpl. 

253;  a.  8 40mm.,  8 20mm.;  cl.  Achelous) 

Poseidon  (ARL-12)  was  laid  down  as  LST-1037  by  the 
Boston  Navy  Yard,  Boston,  Mass.,  10  July  1944;  renamed 
Poseidon  and  reclassified  ARL-12,  12  June  1944;  launched  24 
August  1944;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Nora  T.  Twomey;  and 
placed  in  reduced  commission  22  Seotember  1944. 

Following  initial  commissioning,  Poseidon  steamed  south  to 
Baltimore  where  she  decommissioned  and  completed  conver- 
sion to  a landing  craft  repair  ship.  Commissioned  in  full  13 
February  1945,  she  completed  shakedown  in  Chesapeake  Bay 
and,  assigned  to  ServRon  10,  sailed  for  Ulithi,  thence,  in  early 
June,  to  Okinawa.  There,  at  Kerama  Retto  and  at  Buckner 
Bay,  she  repaired  landing  and  patrol  craft  until  the  cessation 
of  hostilities.  Ordered  back  to  the  United  States  after  World 
War  II  for  inactivation,  she  decommissioned  30  November 
1946  and  was  berthed  with  the  Columbia  River  Group  of  the 
Pacific  Reserve  Fleet.  She  remained  a unit  of  that  groun  until 
struck  from  the  Navy  List  1 July  1961.  She  was  sold  3 Novem- 
ber 1961  to  the  Marine  Power  and  Equipment  Co.,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

Positive 

(AMc-95:  dp.  228  (f.);  1.  97'1";  b.  22';  dr.  9'1";  s.  10  k.;  cpl. 

17;  a.  2 .50  cal.  mg.,  4 .30  cal.  mg.;  cl.  Acme) 

Positive  (AMc-95)  was  laid  down  7 June  1941  by  the  Noank 
Shipbuilding  Co.,  Noank,  Conn.;  launched  7 March  1942; 
sponsored  by  Miss  Elizabeth  W.  Dunn;  and  placed  in  service 
20  August  1942. 

After  shakedown.  Positive  departed  Miami,  Fla.,  19  Febru- 
ary 1943,  for  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba.  After  performing 
minesweeping  duty  for  the  Naval  Operating  Base  at  Guan- 
tanamo from  March  1943  to  January  1945,  she  departed 
Guantanamo  21  January  for  San  Juan,  P.R.  Upon  completion 
of  duty,  she  arrived  at  Charleston,  S.C.,  7 September. 

Positive  was  placed  out  of  service  12  November  1945,  and 
struck  from  the  Naval  Vessel  Register  8 May  1946.  She  was 
delivered  for  disposal  to  the  Maritime  Commission,  Charles- 
ton, S.C.,  7 November  1946. 

Postmaster  General 

A former  name  retained. 

(SP-2364:  t.  434;  1.  145';  b.  31'2";  dr.  8'6";  s.  14  k.;  cpl.  6) 

Postmaster  General  (SP-2364)  was  built  in  1898  by  Robert 
Palmer  and  Sons,  Noank,  Conn.;  chartered  by  the  Navy  from 


Harbor  Steamboat  Co.,  New  Rochelle,  N.Y.  28  February 
1918;  and  commissioned  at  New  York  20  June  1918,  Chief 
Boatswain  Edward  Cunningham,  USNRF,  in  command. 

During  World  War  I Postmaster  General  served  with  the 
3rd  Naval  District  patrol  forces  on  mail  duty.  She  was  re- 
turned to  her  owner  at  New  York  6 May  1919. 

Potawatomi 

Indians  of  the  Algonquian  Tribe,  formerly  living  near  the 
western  shores  of  Lake  Michigan. 

(AT-109:  dp.  1,675;  1.  205'0";  b.  38'6";  dr.  15'4";  s.l7  k.; 
cpl.  85;  a.  1 3",  2 40mm.;  cl.  Abnaki). 

Potawatomi  (AT-109)  was  laid  down  by  the  United  Engi- 
neering Co.,  Alameda,  Calif.,  19  October  1942;  launched  3 
April  1943;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Arthur  L.  Monroe;  and  com- 
missioned 12  February  1944. 

Following  shakedown  off  California,  Potawatomi,  a fleet  tug 
assigned  to  ServRon  2,  operated  along  the  west  coast  until  3 
May  when  she  steamed  for  Pearl  Harbor  with  a tow.  Reclassi- 
fied ATF-109  on  15  May  1944,  she  steamed  to  Kwajalein  with 
TU  16.14.7,  arriving  1 June.  Returning  almost  immediately 
to  Pearl  Harbor,  she  then  steamed  to  Majuro  with  a tow, 
arriving  25  June. 

Returning  to  Pearl  Harbor,  she  steamed  to  Eniwetok  with 
a tow,  arriving  7 August.  She  then  proceeded  to  Saipan  and 
Guam,  before  returning  to  Eniwetok.  Proceeding  to  Majuro, 
she  participated  in  the  Philippine  invasion  with  TG  79.19  on  20 
October  1944,  recovering  LCT  skids  and  standing  by  for 
salvage  operations.  After  a towing  assignment  from  Manus  to 
Hollandia,  she  participated  in  the  Lingayen  assault  with  TG 
77.8,  assisting  landing  craft,  9 January  1945.  Making  runs  be- 
tween Leyte  and  Ulithi  from  March  to  June,  Potawatomi  pro- 
vided harbor  services  at  Leyte  during  July  and  steamed  to 
Okinawa  in  early  August,  arriving  on  the  6th  and  remaining 
there  for  the  duration  of  the  war  and  until  10  September. 

On  12  September  Potawatomi  reached  Nagasaki,  remaining 
there  until  2 October.  During  October  she  steamed  between 
various  Japanese  ports.  Returning  to  Pearl  Harbor,  she 
operated  there  until  5 April  1946  when  she  departed  for 
Seattle  on  a towing  assignment.  On  21  Seotember  she  de- 
parted Bremerton  for  Alaska,  operating  out  of  various  Alaskan 
ports  until  29  November  1947  when  she  returned  to  Bremer- 
ton. On  15  December  1947  she  reported  for  duty  to  San 
Francisco  Group  Pacific  Reserve  Fleet  and  Naval  Shipyard 
San  Francisco  for  preinactivation  overhaul. 

She  decommissioned  28  April  1948  and  entered  the  U.S. 
Pacific  Reserve  Fleet,  berthed  at  Stockton.  On  27  August  she 
was  reassigned  to  the  Alameda  Group.  Transferred  to  the 
Maritine  Administration  National  Defense  Reserve  Fleet  in 
August  1961,  she  was  loaned,  under  the  Military  Assistance 
Program,  to  Chile  in  February  1963  where  she  served  as 
Janequeo  until  sunk  in  1965. 

Potawatomi  earned  2 battle  stars  for  World  War  II  service. 

Potomac 

A river  on  the  Eastern  seaboard  of  the  United  States, 
emptying  into  Chesapeake  Bay  and  forming  a boundary  be- 
tween Virginia  and  Maryland. 

I 

(Fr:  t.  1,726;  1.  177'10":  b.  46'2";  d.  20'6";  cpl.  480;  a.  8 8", 
42  32-pdrs.;  cl.  Raritan) 

The  first  Potomac,  a frigate  laid  down  by  the  Washington 
Navy  Yard  in  August  1819,  was  launched  March  1822.  Fitting 
out  was  not  completed  until  1831,  when  Captain  John  Downes 
. assumed  command  as  first  commanding  officer. 

On  her  first  overseas  cruise,  Potomac  departed  New  York 
19  August  1831  for  the  Pacific  station  via  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  On  6 February  1832,  Potomac  shelled  the  town  of  Qual- 
lah  Batoo,  Sumatra  in  punishment  for  the  capture  of  mer- 
chantman Friendship  of  Salem,  Mass,  and  the  massacre  of  her 
crew  in  February  1831.  Of  the  282  sailors  and  Marines  who 
landed,  two  were  killed  while  150  natives,  including  the  village 
chieftain,  Po  Mahomet  died  for  their  piracy.  After  circum- 
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navigating  the  world,  Potomac  returned  to  Boston  23  May 
1834. 

The  frigate  next  made  two  cruises  to  the  Brazil  station, 
protecting  American  interests  in  Latin  America  from  20  Octo- 
ber 1834  to  5 March  1837,  and  from  12  May  1840  to  31  July 
1842.  From  8 December  1844  to  4 December  1845,  she  pa- 
trolled in  the  West  Indies,  and  again  from  14  March  1846  to 
20  July  1847  in  the  Caribbean  and  the  Gulf.  During  this  latter 
period,  she  landed  troops  at  Port  Isabel,  Texas,  on  8 May 
1846  in  support  of  General  Taylor’s  army  at  the  battle  of 
Palo  Alto.  She  also  participated  in  the  seige  of  Vera  Cruz, 
9 to  28  March  1847. 

Potomac  served  as  flagship  for  the  Home  Squadron  1855- 
1856.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  she  departed  New 
York  10  September  1861  for  the  West  Gulf  Blockade  Squad- 
ron off  Vera  Cruz.  She  became  the  stores  ship  for  the  squadron 
and  remained  at  Pensacola  Navy  Yard  as  a receiving  ship 
until  1867,  when  she  was  sent  to  Philadelphia.  She  remained 
at  League  Island  Navy  Yard,  Philadelphia  until  she  decom- 
missioned 13  January  1877.  She  was  sold  to  E.  Stannard  & Co. 
24  May  1877. 

II 

(Ship;  t.  356;  dr.  14') 

The  second  Potomac  was  an  old  whaler  purchased  1 Novem- 
ber 1861  at  Nantucket,  R.I.  to  be  used  as  a part  of  the  “Stone 
Fleet”,  a group  of  ships  used  to  block  the  entrances  to  Con- 
federate harbors.  She  was  sunk  for  this  purpose  9 January 


(AT-50:  dp.  785;  1.  138'9”,  b.  28'6";  d.  12';  s.  16  k.;  cpl.  56; 
a.  2 3-pdrs.) 

The  third  Potomac,  a tug  built  in  1897  as  Wilmot  by  the 
F.  W.  Wheeler  Co.,  West  Bay  City,  Mich.,  was  purchased 
by  the  Navy  from  the  Ocean  Towing  and  Wrecking  Company 
14  April  1898  for  service  in  the  Spanish  Americzn  War,  com- 
manded by  Lt.  G.  P.  Blow.  During  the  war,  she  served  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  was  retained  by  the  Navy  after  peace  was 
restored.  In  the  ensuing  years  Potomac  operated  out  of  East 
Coast  ports.  She  left  Newport,  R.I.  28  January  1914  to  rescue 
vessels  icebound  off  Newfoundland.  Potomac  was  herself 
iced-in  and  abandoned  14  February  1914  but  salvaged  in  the 
late  spring,  arriving  New  York  Navy  Yard  9 June  1914. 

After  overhaul  and  repair,  she  became  a tender  in  the 
Atlantic  Fleet  during  1915,  and  tender  to  the  Canal  Zone 
submarine  squadron  in  1916.  Late  in  1916,  she  was  transferred 
to  the  West  Indies,  and  while  based  at  Santo  Domingo, 
served  as  transport  and  tug.  After  training  exercises  with 
the  Atlantic  Fleet  off  the  Virginia  Capes  and  a brief  overhaul, 
Potomac  returned  to  the  Caribbean.  Based  in  Haiti,  she  served 
as  a transport  for  Marines,  as  well  as  carrying  mail  and  stores. 
The  tug  was  again  home-ported  at  Santo  Domingo  in  early 
1920,  and  in  July  of  that  year  was  designated  AT-50.  She 
remained  in  service  in  the  Caribbean  until  May  1922,  when 
she  returned  to  Norfolk.  Decommissioned  26  June  1922,  she 
was  struck  from  the  Navy  List  31  July  and  sold  to  New 
Orleans  & Bisso  Towboat  Company  1 December  1922. 

IV 

(AG-25:  dp.  416  (f);  1.  165';  b.  23'9'';  dr.  8'!'';  s.  13  k.;  cpl. 

45;  a.  none;  cl.  Potomac) 

The  fourth  Potomac,  the  presidential  yacht,  formerly  the 
Coast  Guard  ship  Electra,  was  laid  down  5 March  1934; 
launched  30  June  1934  by  Manitowoc  Ship  Building  Company, 
Manitowoc,  Wis.;  and  completed  26  October  1934.  The  ship 
was  taken  over  by  the  Navy  from  the  Coast  Guard  8 Novem- 
ber 1935  and  was  designated  AG-25  11  November.  Renamed 
Potomac  30  January  1936  she  commissioned  2 March  1936  at 
Norfolk  Navy  Yard,  Lt.  W.  R.  Jones  in  command. 

Serving  as  the  official  yacht  for  President  Roosevelt,  AG-25 
operated  primarily  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay  area,  but  made 
occasional  cruises  to  Florida  and  the  Bahamas  with  the 
President  and  first  lady  on  board.  She  transported  the  Presi- 
dent to  Cape  Cod  where  he  boarded  the  cruiser  Augusta  for 
the  conference  with  Prime  Minister  Churchill  formulating 


the  Atlantic  Charter.  In  1941,  due  to  increased  equipment 
added  to  the  superstructure,  the  ship  became  top  heavy  and 
was  condemned  as  unseaworthy.  'The  Navy  recommended 
that  another  ship  be  substituted  but  the  approach  of  war 
prevented  such  action,  however,  the  President  ordered  the 
ship  not  to  operate  in  open  waters. 

Replaced  by  Williamsburg,  and  decommissioned  18  Novem- 
ber 1945,  Potomac  was  returned  to  the  Coast  Guard  23 
November,  and  struck  from  the  Navy  List  25  February  1946. 
She  was  transferred  to  the  State  of  Maryland  later  in  1946, 
and  served  with  the  Tidewaters  Fisheries  Commission 
until  sold  to  Warren  G.  Toone  in  April  1960  and  placed  in 
service  as  a ferry  boat  between  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico  and 
St.  Thomas,  Virgin  Islands.  She  was  subsequently  purcha.sed 
by  the  Hydro  Capital  Co.,  refurbished,  and  used  as  a traveling 
historical  museum  of  the  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  era.  In 
January  1964  she  was  purchased  by  Elvis  Presley  and  given 
to  St.  Jade’s  Hospital,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

V 

(AO-150:  dp.  32,953  (f);  1.  620';  b.  84';  d.  32';  s.  18  k.;  cpl. 

52;  a.  none;  cl.  Maumee) 

The  fifth  Potomac,  a T5  type  oiler  built  for  MSTS,  was 
laid  down  9 June  1955;  launched  8 October  1956  by  Sun 
Shipbuilding  and  Drydock  Company,  Chester,  Pa. ; sponsored 
by  Mrs.  T.  H.  Robbins;  and  delivered  30  January  1957. 

Operated  by  MSTS,  Potomac  supplied  U.  S.  bases  overseas 
with  fuel  oil  and  aviation  gasoline  until  3 October  1961  when 
she  was  wracked  by  fire  and  a series  of  explosions  while 
alongside  the  Aviation  Fuels  Terminal  Pier,  Morehead  City, 
N.  C.  Two  men  were  killed  in  the  explosion,  and  the  forward 
part  of  the  ship  was  declared  a total  loss.  A disastrous  water- 
front fire  was  avoided  by  the  prompt  heroic  action  of  crew 
members,  coastguardsmen,  and  marines  who  prevented  the 
fire  from  igniting  large  fuel  storage  tanks  adjacent  to  the 
pier.  The  stern  of  the  ship  was  cut  away  and  towed  to  New- 
port News  Shipbuilding  and  Drydock  Co.,  Newport  News, 
Va.,  for  salvage.  A new  bow  and  forebody  was  constructed 
and  welded  to  the  200  foot  stern  section,  with  the  bridge  and 
crew  accomodations  aft.  The  reconstructed  ship,  named 
Shenandoah  (q.v.)  was  delivered  to  Keystone  Shipping 
Company  11  December  1965,  and  was  chartered  by  MSTS 
on  a “bareboat”  basis,  with  MSTS  providing  crew  and 
operating  expenses.  The  rebuilt  oiler  is  providing  logistic 
support  to  U.S.  forces  in  the  Pacific. 

Potomska 

A former  name  retained. 

(ScGbt:  t.  287;  1.  134'6'';  b.  27'0'';  dr.  ll'O'';  s.  10  k.;  cpl.  95; 
a.  4 32-pdrs.,  1 20-pdr.  Parrott  rifle). 

Potomska  was  a wooden  screw  steamer  rigged  as  a three 
masted  schooner  purchased  at  New  York  from  H.  Haldrege 
25  September  1861.  She  was  commissioned  at  the  New  York 
Navy  Yard  20  December  1861. 

Upon  commissioning  she  was  ordered  to  Port  Royal,  S.C., 
for  duty  with  the  South  Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron. 
Potomska  assisted  in  covering  the  landing  of  U.S.  troops  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Savannah  River,  Ga.,  28  January  1862. 
She  was  in  the  squadron  commanded  by  Rear  Admiral 
Samuel  F.  DuPont  that  took  possession  of  Fernandina, 
Fla.,  4 March  1862.  On  9 March,  with  Mohican  and  Pocahontas 
she  took  possession  of  St.  Simon’s  and  Jekyl  Islands  and  landed 
at  Brunswick,  Ga.  All  locations  were  found  to  be  abandoned 
in  keeping  with  the  general  Confederate  withdrawal  from  the 
seacoast  and  coastal  islands. 

On  11  April  Potomska  was  involved  in  an  expedition  to 
St.  Catherine’s  Sound,  Ga.  On  27  April  she  ascended  the 
Riceboro  River,  Ga.,  inducing  the  Confederates  to  fire  a 
British  brig,  then  exchanged  fire  with  dismounted  Confederate 
cavalry  concealed  in  the  woods  of  Woodville  Island,  effectively 
silencing  them.  She  was  involved  in  an  expedition  to  Darien, 
Ga.  9 May,  and  made  a reconnaissance  in  Great  Ogeechee 
River,  Ga.,  1 July,  exchanging  fire  with  a Confederate  battery 
there. 

Potomska  was  briefly  decommissioned  at  Philadelphia  in 
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August  for  repairs.  In  September  she  steamed  back  to  Port 
Royal  for  duty  in  St.  Simon’s  Sound.  In  late  October  she  pro- 
ceeded to  blockade  Sapelo  Sound.  On  7 November  Potomska 
escorted  Army  transport  Darlington  up  Sapelo  River,  Ga., 
shelling  the  shore  to  cover  a landing  at  Spaulding’s. 

On  23  February  1863  Potomska  captured  blockade  running 
British  schooner  Belle  in  Sapelo  Sound  with  a cargo  of  coffee 
and  salt.  A week  later  she  returned  to  St.  Simon’s  Sound.  On 
1 June  she  was  ordered  to  move  her  blockade  to  Fernandina 
where  she  remained  until  September.  She  then  returned  to 
Port  Royal  for  repairs  which  lasted  into  December  when  she 
was  laid  up  prior  to  going  north  for  further  repairs  in  March. 

Potomska  decommissioned  for  repairs  at  Baltimore  in 
March  1864  and  recommissioned  there  21  June,  returning  to 
Port  Royal  11  July.  On  30  July  a landing  party  from  Po- 
tomska destroyed  two  large  Confederate  salt  works  near  the 
Back  River,  Ga.  On  their  return  the  party  was  taken  under 
fire  by  Confederates  and  a sharp  battle  ensued  before  they 
safely  reached  the  ship,  later  receiving  a commendation  from 
Rear  Admiral  Dahlgren.  On  22-24  August  Potomska’s  men 
raided  a turpentine  still  near  White  Oak  River,  Ga. 

As  of  September  1864  Potomska  was  blockading  off  Charles- 
ton Bar.  In  October  she  was  stationed  at  Georgetown.  In 
November  she  was  commanded  briefly  by  Lt.  A.  T.  Mahan 
who  returned  her  to  Charleston,  where  she  remained  occasion- 
ally chasing  and  firing  on  blockade  runners.  On  16  and  17 
February  1865  ships  of  the  South  Atlantic  Blockading  Squad- 
ron, including  Potomska  and  6 others,  and  boats  and  launches 
from  these  vessels  supported  the  amphibious  Army  landing 
at  Bull’s  Bay,  S.C.  This  was  a successful  diversionary  move- 
ment in  the  major  thrust  to  take  Charleston,  designed  to  con- 
tain Confederate  strength  away  from  General  Sherman’s 
route.  In  March  Potomska  was  up  the  Cooper  River.  On  1 
June  she  was  off  Charleston,  then  steamed  north. 

Potomska  decommissioned  at  Philadelphia  16  June  1865  and 
was  sold  at  auction  there,  10  August  1865,  for  S7,100. 

Potter  County 

Counties  in  Pennsylvania,  South  Dakota,  and  Texas. 

(LST-1086:  dp.  3,960;  1.  328';  b.  50';  dr.  11'2";  s.  11.6  k. ; cpl. 

110;  a.  8 40mm.;  cl.  LST-1081) 

LST-1086  was  laid  down  5 December  1944  by  the  American 
Bridge  Co.,  Ambridge,  Pa.;  launched  28  January  1945;  spon- 
sored by  Miss  Julia  L.  Rowan ; placed  in  reduced  commission 
at  Ambridge  17  February  1945,  Lt.  David  J.  Ward  in  com- 
mand; taken  down  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers  to  the 
repair  base  at  Algiers,  La.;  and  placed  in  full  commission 
there  24  February  1945. 

Final  fitting  out  at  Algiers  and  at  Mobile,  Ala.  through  5 
March  was  followed  by  shakedown  in  St.  Andrew’s  Bay,  Fla. 
The  tank  landing  ship  then  underwent  repairs  at  New  Orleans, 
La.,  departing  6 April  to  transport  Army  troops  to  Coco  Solo, 
Canal  Zone. 

After  delivering  an  Army  crash  boat  to  Pearl  Harbor,  LST- 
1086  called  at  San  Francisco,  30  May.  Taking  on  a full  load  of 
ammunition  and  high  explosives  at  the  Navy  Ammunition 
Depot,  Port  Chicago,  Calif.,  she  sortied  in  convoy  12  June, 
proceeding  via  Pearl  Harbor  and  the  Marshalls  to  Apra  Har- 
bor, Guam,  Marianas  Islands. 

Arriving  Apra  Harbor  31  July,  LST-1086  off-loaded  her 
cargo,  took  on  Army  and  Marine  passengers,  and  then  set 
course  for  Pearl  Harbor,  arriving  25  August.  She  repaired  at 
Pearl  Harbor  through  5 October  1945,  when  she  stood  out  of 
that  harbor  with  garrison  forces  for  Okinawa.  Arriving  Buck- 
ner Bay  23  October,  she  was  assigned  passenger  and  cargo 
transport  duties  between  le  Shima  and  Naha  Ko,  Okinawa 
through  21  February  1946. 

Five  days  hence  LST-1086  sailed  with  forces  for  Shanghai, 
China,  remaining  at  that  port  through  19  March.  She  then 
departed  for  home  calling  at  Guam,  Saipan,  and  Pearl  Harbor 
before  standing  into  Port  Hueneme,  Calif.,  22  May  1946.  Two 
days  later  she  tied  up  at  San  Francisco. 

LST-1086  departed  San  Francisco  13  June,  bound  for  de- 
activation at  the  Boston  Naval  Shipyard.  Arriving  Boston  13 
July,  she  decommissioned  there  7 August  1946  and  entered 
the  Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet.  LST-1086  was  named  Potter 


County  1 July  1955.  On  9 August  1960  she  transferred  to  the 
Government  of  Greece  under  the  Military  Assistance  Program. 
She  has  since  served  in  the  Hellenic  Navy  as  Ikaria  (L-154). 

Poughkeepsie 

A city  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Hudson  River,  65  miles  north 
of  New  York  City. 

(PF-26;  dp.  1,430;  1.  304';  b.  37'6";  dr.  12';  s.  20  k.;  cpl.  180; 

a.  3 3",  6 40mm.,  9 20mm.,  8 dcp.,  2 dct.;  cl.  Tacoma;  T. 

S2-S2-AQ1) 

Poughkeepsie  (PF-26),  a frigate,  was  laid  down  for  the 
Maritime  Commission  3 June  1943  by  Walter  Butler  Ship- 
builders, Inc.,  Superior,  Wise.;  launched  12  August  1943;  spon- 
sored by  Mrs.  Frank  M.  Doran;  and  transferred  to  the 
Navy  and  commissioned  6 September  1944,  Comdr.  Q.  M. 
Greeley,  USCG,  in  command. 

After  shakedown  off  Bermuda,  Poughkeepsie  called  at  the 
Philadelphia  Naval  Shipyard  for  post  shakedown  availability 
29  October  through  31  January  1945.  During  February  and 
March,  she  made  one  convoy  escort  run  to  Guantanamo  Bajq 
Cuba.  Then,  after  ASW  training  in  the  New  London  Operating 
Area  at  the  end  of  March,  she  commenced  ASW  patrols  and 
convoy  escort  duties  along  the  east  coast,  operating  between 
New  York  and  Norfolk  through  3 July  1945. 

Standing  out  of  New  York  Harbor  9 July,  the  frigate 
transited  the  Panama  Canal,  reported  to  Commander,  Pacific 
Fleet  for  duty,  and  put  in  at  Seattle,  Wash,  to  prepare  for 
transfer  to  the  Soviet  Union.  Leased  to  the  Soviets  2 October 
1945,  she  served  under  the  Red  flag  until  31  October  1949, 
when  she  was  returned  to  the  United  States  at  Yokosuka, 
Japan. 

Poughkeepsie  remained  at  Yokosuka  in  an  inactive  status 
until  nominated  for  transfer  to  SCAJAP  23  March  1951  for 
weather  patrol  duties.  Transferred  on  loan  to  Japan  14  Janu- 
ary 1953,  the  frigate  was  renamed  Momi  and  commenced 
operations  under  the  Japanese  flag.  Struck  from  the  Naval 
Vessel  Register  1 December  1961,  she  was  transferred  to  the 
Japanese  outright  on  28  August  1962.  Decommissioned  on  1 
April  1965,  she  was  used  as  a nonoperable  dockside  training 
ship  until  early  1969  when  she  was  transferred  to  South 
Korea  for  cannibalization. 

Powder  River 

A river  in  Wyoming  and  Montana. 

(LSM(R)-519:  dp.  1,084;  1.  206'3";  b.  34'6";  dr.  7'2"  (mean); 

s.  13  k.;  cpl.  138;  a.  1 5",  4 40mm.,  4 20mm.;  cl.  LSM{R)- 
601) 

LSM{R)-619,  originally  projected  as  LSM-519,  was  laid 
down  28  April  1945  by  the  Brown  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Inc., 
Houston,  Tex.;  launched  2 June  1945;  and  commissioned  28 
July  1945,  Lt.  John  W.  Mitchell  in  command. 

Following  preliminary  shakedown  off  Galveston,  LSM{R)- 
519,  a landing  ship  medium  designed  to  carry  rockets,  steamed 
to  Charleston,  thence  to  Little  Creek,  Va.,  for  completion  of 
training.  On  23  October  she  departed  Little  Creek  for  Troy, 
N.Y.,  where  she  conducted  Navy  Day  activities.  By  1 No- 
vember she  was  back  in  the  tidewater  area  and  on  the  5th  she 
sailed  south.  She  arrived  at  the  St.  John’s  River  (Fla.)  Reserve 
Berthing  Area  9 November  and  in  March  1946  was  decom- 
missioned. Named  Powder  River  1 October  1955,  the  LSM(R) 
remained  in  the  Florida  Group,  Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet  until 
struck  from  the  Navy  List  1 October  1958. 

Power 

Ability  to  act  or  produce  an  effect. 

John  Vincent  Power,  born  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  enlisted  in 
the  Marine  Corps  Reserve  7 July  1942  and  was  commissioned 
2nd  Lieutenant  31  October  1942.  Promoted  to  1st  Lieutenant 
in  January  1944,  he  was  killed  during  the  fight  for  Namur 
Island,  Kwajalein  Atoll,  Marshall  Islands,  1 February  1944. 
He  was  posthumously  awarded  the  Medal  of  Honor  for  con- 
spicuous gallantry  and  intrepidity  above  and  beyond  the  call 
of  duty. 
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The  first  Power  was  named  for  the  word;  the  second  for  Lt. 
John  Vincent  Power. 

I 

Power  (AMc-96)  was  renamed  Reaper  (q.v.)  10  September 


(DD-839:  dp.  3,479  (f.);  1.  390'6";  b.  40'0";  dr.  14'4";  s.  3.5 

k.;  cpl.  345;  a.  6 5",  16  40mm.,  20  20mm.,  5 21"  tt.,  2 dct., 
6 dcp.;  cl.  Gearing) 

Power  (DD-839)  was  laid  down  26  February  1945  by  the 
Bath  Iron  Works,  Bath,  Maine:  launched  30  June  1945;  spon- 
sored by  Mrs.  George  F.  Power,  mother  of  Lt.  John  Vincent 
Power;  and  commissioned  13  September  1945  at  Boston, 
Comdr.  John  M.  Steinbeck  in  command. 

After  shakedown  out  of  Guantanamo  Bay,  Power  sailed  9 
January  1946  on  the  first  of  many  Mediterranean  deploy- 
ments. Returning  to  the  east  coast  6 months  later,  she  re- 
mained in  the  western  Atlantic  and  Caribbean  until  late  in 
1948  when  she  again  sailed  for  Mediterranean  waters,  to  pa- 
trol the  coast  of  Palestine  under  the  direction  of  the  U.N. 
Mediation  Board. 

During  early  1950,  Power  operated  with  units  of  the  British 
Royal  Navy  and  visited  ports  in  Northern  Europe,  whence  she 
steamed  to  the  Mediterranean  for  another  tour  with  the  6th 
Fleet.  In  the  summer  of  1952  Power  completed  a South  Ameri- 
can Cruise,  then  returned  to  the  east  coast  to  resume  her 
schedule  of  reservist  and  Midshipman  training  cruises, 
fleet  and  type  exercises,  and  Mediterranean  deployments. 

In  1958  Power  faced  the  Lebanon  crisis  with  the  6th  Fleet; 
and,  after  her  return  to  the  east  coast,  participated  in  the 
first  Project  Mercury  launches.  From  November  1960  to 
January  1962  Power  received  a FRAM  I overhaul,  giving  her 
the  ASROC  system  and  DASH  capability.  By  September 
1962  she  was  back  in  the  Mediterranean. 

During  her  1963  overseas  deployment  Power  served  with 
the  Middle  East  Force  and  at  the  end  of  the  year,  into  1964, 
operated  off  eastern  Florida  in  connection  with  the  Polaris 
program.  Following  another  Mediterranean  cruise  and  further 
east  coast  exercises  in  late  1965,  she  steamed  in  mid- Atlantic 
as  a member  of  the  recovery  teams  for  Gemini  6 and  7. 

During  1966  and  1967,  she  again  served  with  the  6th  Fleet 
and  the  Middle  East  Force,  but  in  August  1968  she  transited 
the  Panama  Canal  for  a tour  in  the  western  Pacific.  With  the 
7th  Fleet  from  26  September  1968,  she  served  in  the  Yankee 
Station  Surveillance  Area  and  provided  gunfire  support  and 
SAR  off  South  Vietnam.  She  arrived  Mayport,  Fla.  9 July 
1969  and  remains  with  the  Atlantic  Fleet  into  1970. 

Powhatan 

An  Indian  chief  (15507-1618),  father  of  Pocahontas;  he 
headed  a confederation  of  tribes  in  tidewater  Virginia  in  the 
late  16th  and  early  17th  century. 

I 

(SwStr;  t.  2,415;  dp.  3,765;  1.  253'8";  b.  45';  dr.  18'6";  s. 

Ilk.;  cpl.  289;  a.  1 Xl-inch  D.sb.,  10  IX-inch  D.sb., 

5 12-pdrs.) 

The  first  Powhatan  was  launched  14  February  1850  by  the 
Norfolk  Navy  Yard  and  commissioned  2 September  1852, 
Capt.  William  Mervine  in  command. 

After  shakedown  out  of  Norfolk,  Powhatan  joined  the  Home 
Squadron  as  flagship  of  Commodore  John  T.  Newton  and 
sailed  for  New  York  where  she  was  visited  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  John  P.  Kennedy.  She  departed  New  York  16 
October  1852  for  Vera  Cruz  with  the  new  Minister  to  Mexico, 
Judge  Alfred  Conkling,  on  board  and  returned  to  Norfolk  27 
November  via  Havana  and  Pensacola. 

Powhatan,  under  Comdr.  William  J.  McCluney,  was  next 
assigned  to  the  East  India  Squadron  and  arrived  on  station 
via  Cape  of  Good  Hope  15  June  1853.  Her  arrival  in  Chinese 
waters  coincided  with  an  important  phase  of  Commodore 
Matthew  C.  Perry’s  negotiations  for  commercial  relations 
with  the  Japanese  and  the  opening  of  two  ports.  She  was 
Perry’s  flagship  during  his  November  visit  to  Whampoa.  On 
14  February  1854  she  entered  Yedo  (Tokyo)  Bay  with  the  rest 


of  the  squadron  and  was  Perry’s  flagship  when  the  treaty  was 
signed  31  March.  During  August  1855  Powhatan  accompanied 
HMS  Rattler  in  a successful  raid  against  Chinese  pirates  off 
Kulan  and  reached  the  U.S.  14  February  1856  with  the  new 
treaty. 

Powhatan  remained  active  throughout  the  Civil  War.  She 
served  as  Flag  Officer  Pendergrast’s  flagship  at  Vera  Cruz  dur- 
ing October  1860.  In  April  1861,  while  under  the  command  of 
Lt.  David  Dixon  Porter,  she  assisted  in  the  relief  of  Fort 
Pickens,  Fla.,  and  in  the  establishment  of  the  blockade  of 
Mobile  26  May,  capturing  schooner  Mary  Clinton  29  MaJ^ 
During  July  and  August  Powhatan  joined  the  blockade  of  the 
Southwest  Pass  of  the  Mississippi,  retaking  schooner  Ahhy 
Bradford  15  August.  From  late  August  to  October  she  pursued 
the  Css  Sumter  throughout  much  of  the  West  Indies.  Pow- 
hatan operated  off  Charleston,  S.C.  from  October  1862  to 
August  1863,  captured  schooner  Major  E.  Willis  19  April  and 
sloop  C.  Routereau  16  May,  and  deployed  for  a second  time  to 
the  West  Indies  from  November  1863  to  September  1864  as 
flagship  of  Rear  Admiral  Lardner.  She  participated  in  the  suc- 
cessful reduction  of  Fort  Fisher,  N.C.  24-25  December  1864 
and  in  its  capture  13-15  January  1865.  In  October  1865  she 
sailed  from  Boston  with  Tuscarora  and  Vanderbilt,  escorting 
monitor  M onadnock  to  California  via  Cape  Horn.  She  arrived 
at  San  Francisco  on  22  June  1866. 

After  the  war  Powhatan  was  the  flagship  of  the  South  Pa- 
cific Squadron  1866-1869,  Rear  Admiral  John  A.  Dahlgren 
commanding  it  from  12  December  1866  to  14  July  1868.  In 
March  1866  she  was  sent  to  Valparaiso  to  protect  American 
interests  during  the  Spanish  attack.  From  1869  to  1886  she 
was  attached  to  the  Home  Squadron  and  was  flagship  from  15 
September  1869  until  30  December  1870  and  again  from  4 
July  1877  until  10  December  1879.  She  ended  her  long  and 
conspicuous  career  by  making  numerous  cruises  in  Cuban 
waters  to  protect  American  commerce:  July- August  1880, 
February-May  1882,  January-May  1883,  January-May  1885, 
and  January-February  1886. 

Powhatan  decommissioned  2 June  1886  and  was  sold  30 
July  1886  to  Burdette  Pond  of  Meriden,  Conn.,  and  scrapped 
5 August  1887. 

II 

Powhatan,  a wooden  side-wheel  gunboat  transferred  by  the 
War  Department  to  the  Navy  21  April  1861,  was  renamed 
King  Philip  {q.v.)  4 November  1861. 

III 

(StTug:  dp.  194;  1.  lOl'b.p.;  b.  21';  dr.  10';  s.  13  k.;  cpl.  35; 
a.  1 3-pdr.,  1 37mm.) 

Powhatan,  formerly  Penwood,  was  built  in  1892  by  the 
Maryland  Steel  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md.  She  was  purchased  by 
the  Navy  8 April  1898  and  commissioned  20  April  1898,  Lt. 
F.  M.  Russell  in  command. 

She  was  first  attached  to  the  Auxiliary  Naval  Force  based  at 
Pensacola,  Fla.  from  11  June  to  8 August  1898.  Later  she  was 
assigned  to  the  Pensacola  Navy  Yard  as  yard  tug.  In  1900  she 
served  the  Marine  Hospital  Service,  Treasury  Department, 
as  a quarantine  vessel  at  Reedy  Island,  Del.  She  returned  to 
the  Navy  in  1901  as  yard  tug  at  the  New  York  Navy  Yard  and 
served  as  Powhatan  until  1 September  1917,  when  her  name 
was  changed  to  Cayuga  {q.v.). 

She  continued  to  be  stationed  at  the  New  York  Navy  Yard 
until  decommissioned  on  20  April  1928.  Cayuga  (YT-12)  was 
scrapped  5 June  1928. 

IV 

(SP-3013:  dp.  18,026;  1.  544'11)4";  b.  60'2";  dr.  30';  s.  16  k.; 
cpl.  533;  a.  4 6",  2 1-pdrs.,  2 mg) 

Powhatan  (SP-3013),  originally  Hamburg,  was  built  in  1899 
by  Aktiengesellschaft  Vulkan,  Stettin,  Germany  for  the 
Hamburg-American  Packet  Steamship  Co.  Due  to  British 
control  of  the  seas  she  was  caught  in  New  York  at  the  out- 
break of  World  War  I and  remained  there  from  31  July  1914 
until  commissioned  as  the  troop  transport  Hamburg  by  the 
Navy  16  August  1917,  Comdr.  G.  S.  Lincoln  in  command. 

She  was  retiamed  Powhatan  5 September  1917  and  began 
the  first  of  12  consecutive  Atlantic  crossings  12  November 
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1917.  Powhatan  was  twice  attacked  by  a submarine  in  the  Bay 
of  Biscay  4 April  1918  but  survived  unscathed  due  to  prompt 
location  and  depth  charging  by  the  escorting  destroyers.  From 
12  November  1917  to  9 December  1918,  she  carried  15,274 
troops  to  France  and  after  the  war  she  returned  11,803  service- 
men to  the  U.S. 

Powhatan  decommissioned  2 September  1919  and  was  turned 
over  to  the  Army  Transport  Service  at  New  York. 

V 

(YT-128:  dp.  406;  1.  IIOTI";  b.  24'  dr.  10'6";  s.  10  k.;  cpl.  13; 
a.  2 .50  cal.  m.g.;  cl.  Powhatan) 

Powhatan  (YT-128)  was  laid  down  28  March  1938  by  the 
Boston  Navy  Yard,  Boston,  Mass.;  launched  10  June  1938; 
and  completed  and  delivered  to  the  Navy  16  September  1938. 

Powhatan  served  at  Newport,  R.I.,  from  1938  to  1958.  She 
was  reclassified  YTM-128  on  15  May  1944.  She  was  active  at 
Argentia  Bay,  Newfoundland,  from  1958  to  1963.  From  1963 
into  1970  she  serves  the  10th  Naval  District,  San  Juan,  P.R. 

Prairie 

A grassland. 

I 

(Aux.  cruiser:  dp.  6,620;  1.  404'9";  b.  48'3";  dr.  20'9";  s.  15  k.) 

Prairie,  formerly  Morgan  Liner  S.S.  El  Sol,  was  built  in 
1890  by  William  Cramp  and  Sons,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  She  was 
purchased  by  the  Navy  6 April  1898  from  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific Co.,  and  commissioned  8 April  1898  at  New  York,  Comdr. 
C.  J.  Train  in  command. 

Prairie  was  converted  into  an  auxiliary  cruiser  and  assigned 
at  first  to  the  Northern  Patrol  Squadron  and  later  to  the 
North  Atlantic  Fleet.  During  the  Spanish- American  War,  she 
served  in  Cuban  waters  July  and  August  1898,  and  returned 
to  Fore  River,  Mass.,  28  August.  She  decommissioned  15 
March  1899  at  Philadelphia. 

Prairie  was  placed  in  reserve  commission  23  March  1899 


and  cruised  with  the  Naval  Militia  off  the  Atlantic  coast  until 
she  decommissioned  at  New  York  18  February  1901.  She  car- 
ried government  exhibits  to  France  at  the  turn  of  the  century 
for  the  Paris  Exposition.  She  recommissioned  at  Boston  9 
November  1901  as  a training  ship,  and  remained  with  this 
mission  until  she  decommissioned  at  Boston  14  June  1905. 

She  recommissioned  26  September  1906  at  Boston  as  a 
transport  and  was  attached  to  the  Atlantic  Fleet.  She  pro- 
tected American  interests  in  Cuba,  March  to  April  1907.  Later 
she  resumed  her  training  duties  with  the  Naval  Militia  from 
May  to  September  1907,  July  to  August  1908  and  July  to 
August  1909. 

Converted  to  a destroyer  tender  in  late  1917,  Prairie  served 
as  one  during  World  War  I. 

Prairie  decommissioned  22  November  1922  at  San  Diego, 
Calif.,  and  was  struck  from  the  Navy  List.  She  was  sold  22 
June  1923  to  Louis  Rothenberg,  Oakland,  Calif. 

II 

(AD-15:  dp.  16,500  1.  530'6";  b.  73'4";  dr.  24'5";  s.  18  k.; 
cpl.  1,698;  a.  45",  4 40mm.;  cl.  Dixie) 

The  second  Prairie,  a destroyer  tender,  was  laid  down  7 
December  1938  by  New  York  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Camden, 
N.J.;  launched  9 December  1939;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Samuel 
M.  Robinson;  and  commissioned  5 August  1940,  Capt.  J.  B.  W. 
Waller  in  command. 

Prior  to  U.S.  entry  into  World  War  II,  Prairie  cruised  be- 
tween Atlantic  ports  from  Colon,  C.Z.  to  Argentia,  New- 
foundland. She  was  docked  at  Argentia,  tending  Allied  ships, 
on  7 December  1941  as  the  first  direct  blows  of  World  War  II 
struck  the  United  States. 

A floating  workshop  for  American  and  other  Allied  de- 
stroyers, Prairie  was  “mother  ship”  to  a squadron  of  de- 
stroyers at  Argentia,  the  Atlantic  terminus  of  the  trans- 
atlantic convoy  route.  A fire  from  S-pry  (PG-64),  secured 
astern  of  Prairie,  spread  to  the  tender  29  May  1942  and 
caused  extensive  damage.  After  repairing  at  Boston,  Prairie 
returned  to  Argentia.  On  22  February  1943,  U.S.  Coast  Guard 


USS  Prairie,  an  auxiliary  cruiser,  circa  1900. 
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USS  Prairie  (AD-15)  near  San  Diego,  Calif.,  8 July  1964. 


cutter  Campbell  (WPG-32)  was  rammed  during  an  engage- 
ment with  a German  submarine;  complete  overhaul  was  pro- 
vided by  Prairie,  and  Campbell  sailed  to  the  United  States 
27  May. 

Departing  Argentia  23  September,  Prairie  steamed  to 
Boston,  and  on  to  Pearl  Harbor  in  November,  to  remain 
until  February  1944.  She  departed  Pearl  Harbor  7 February 
to  move  with  advancing  forces  in  operations  against  the 
Marshall  Islands.  Lying  in  sheltered  waters.  Prairie  tended 
destroyers  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  war.  Majuro  Atoll 
had  been  secured  7 February,  and  Prairie  arrived  there  the 
13th,  to  remain  at  this  advantageous  point  for  mobile  supply 
during  the  costly  campaign  for  Tarawa.  Departing  Majuro 
3 June,  she  steamed  to  Eniwetok,  where  she  was  while  fighting 
progressed  in  the  Marianas  and  Carolines.  Reporting  to 
Ulithi  8 October,  Prairie  was  there  at  war’s  end  and  remained 
until  1 October  1945,  when  she  steamed  to  Tokyo  Bay.  On 
30  November  she  steamed  home  to  San  Francisco. 

Prairie  steamed  to  San  Diego,  destroyer  force  headquarters, 
16  February  1946  and  remained  there  until  11  August  1947. 
The  Korean  conflict  demanded  more  hurried  operations  from 
Prairie,  and  she  sailed  to  provide  tending  services  for  U.N. 
forces  from  2 February  to  3 August  1951  and  again  from  6 
April  to  10  September  1952,  and  from  late  August  1953  to 
11  April  1954. 

After  this  period  of  increased  activity.  Prairie  continued  to 
provide  repair,  supply,  and  medical  services  to  ships  of  the 
7th  Fleet.  In  March  1956,  the  tender  returned  to  San  Diego 
after  completing  an  around-the-world  cruise,  a rarity  for  a 
destroyer  tender.  In  1958,  Prairie  steamed  to  Yokohama  8 
May  for  the  ceremonies  at  which  Yokohama  and  San  Diego 
became  sister  cities.  In  October  1959,  she  steamed  to  Taiwan 
for  the  “10-10  Day”  festival,  a day  similar  to  U.S.  Inde- 
pendence Day  for  the  Nationalist  Chinese. 

In  Spring  1961,  the  tender  participated  in  the  “Pony  Ex- 
press” exercises  held  by  SEATO  forces.  She  returned  to  Pearl 
Harbor  15  July  1966  for  her  first  visit  in  over  20  years;  she 
repaired  over  100  vessels  there  before  departing  the  area  6 
December.  During  a 6 month  tour  at  Pearl  Harbor  beginning 
in  July  ’67,  Prairie  rescued  survivors  from  the  yacht  Anobell 


in  turbulent  waters  600  miles  off  Hawaii  11  December  and 
transported  them  to  San  Diego. 

In  1968,  Prairie  added  a People-to-People  program  to  her 
schedule  of  duties  while  at  Taiwan.  As  part  of  that  program, 
her  crew  painted  a new  orphanage  and  provided  dental  care 
to  remote  areas  of  the  island.  Prairie  continues  to  service 
ships  of  the  7th  Fleet  into  1970. 

Prairie  Bird 

(StwStr:  t.  171;  1.  159T0”;  b.  29'3”;  dph.  4'2";  dr.  5';  s.  6 k.; 
a.  8 24-pdrs.) 

Prairie  Bird,  a“tinclad”  wooden  steamer  purchased  as  Mary 
Miller  at  Cincinnati,  O.,  19  December  1862,  was  fitted  out  at 
Cairo,  111.,  renamed  Prairie  Bird  and  commissioned  in  January 
1863,  Acting  Master  J.  C.  Moore  in  command. 

Prairie  Bird  steamed  down  the  Mississippi  in  mid-February 
1863,  to  assist  Juliet,  grounded  20  miles  below  Island  No.  10. 
She  then  continued  on  to  Memphis,  whence  she  escorted  a 
provision  ship  to  the  Yazoo,  where  she  joined  the  Mississippi 
Squadron.  At  the  end  of  the  month  she  took  up  station  above 
the  White  River  to  protect  a coal  depot.  In  mid-March  she 
shifted  to  Greenville;  in  April,  she  operated  at  the  mouth  of 
the  White  River;  and  in  May,  she  returned  to  Memphis. 

Remaining  in  the  Arkansas-White  River  area  into  the  fol- 
lowing spring,  she  reconnoitered  the  Sunflower  River,  as  far 
as  Lake  George  and  Silver  Creek,  with  Petrel  in  March  1864. 
In  April  she  steamed  with  Petrel  and  Freestone  up  the  Yazoo 
to  fire  on  and  pass  Yazoo  City  in  support  of  an  Army  opera- 
tion against  that  city.  On  the  22nd  Prairie  Bird,  having  re- 
ceived engine  damage,  rescued  survivors  from  Petrel,  then 
retired  to  Vicksburg  for  repairs. 

Assigned  to  the  6th  District,  Mississippi  Squadron,  for  most 
of  the  remainder  of  the  war.  Prairie  Bird  operated  between 
Vicksburg  and  the  Arkansas.  On  21  July  she  seized  the  steamer 
Union  for  violation  of  revenue  laws  and  giving  “aid  and  com- 
fort to  the  enemy.”  On  the  23rd  she  rescued  350  of  500  pa.s- 
sengers  aboard  B.  M.  Runyan,  sunk  off  Skipwith’s  Landing, 
and  on  11  August  she  engaged  the  enemy  battery  at  Gaines 
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Landing,  Ark.,  in  support  of  operations  there.  The  following 
December  she  joined  with  other  vessels  and  Army  units  to 
cut  the  rebel  communications  in  Mississippi  and  on  the  31st 
assisted  blowing  the  railway  bridge  over  the  Big  Black  River. 

Prairie  Bird  remained  in  the  6th  District  until  March  1865. 
Then  sent  to  Mound  City,  she  remained  a unit  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Squadron  until  ordered  decommissioned  in  July.  On  17 
August  1865  she  was  sold  by  public  auction  to  Henry  Morton. 

Prairie  Mariner 

Prairie  Mariner  was  renamed  Francis  Marion  (q.v.)  on  16 
March  1959  and  classified  APA-249  the  same  day. 

Prairie  State 

Illinois  (BB-7)  {q.v.)  was  renamed  Prairie  State  (IX-15) 
23  January  1941. 

Pratt 

Malcolm  Lewis  Pratt,  born  in  Bellefontaine,  Ohio,  5 August 
1891,  became  Assistant  Surgeon  with  rank  of  Lieutenant 
(junior  grade),  USNRF,  27  March  1917.  He  received  the  Navy 
Cross  for  extraordinary  heroism  in  reestablishing  an  advanced 
aid  station  just  demolished  by  shell-fire  in  Lucy  le  Bosage  11 
June  1918,  and  in  continuing  to  dress  and  evacuate  the 
wounded  under  direct  and  continuous  shell-fire  at  Thiancourt 
13  September.  He  resigned  from  the  Navy  13  October  1919, 
but  on  2 May  1941  he  reported  for  active  duty  again  with  the 
rank  of  Lieutenant  Commander,  MC,  USNR.  Attached  to  a 
Marine  Division,  he  was  reported  missing  in  action  as  of  13 
August  1942,  when  he  failed  to  return  from  a reconnaissance 
patrol  near  the  village  Mantanikau  on  Guadalcanal. 

John  Lester  Pratt,  born  at  Bellefontaine,  Ohio,  27  October 
1920,  enlisted  in  the  Marine  Corps  6 May  1941.  He  was  ap- 
pointed a Second  Lieutenant  in  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve  1 
November  1941  and  became  First  Lieutenant  1 October  1942. 
He  was  killed  in  action  on  Guadalcanal  22  January  1943. 

(DE-363;  dp.  1,745  (f.);  1.  306'0";  b.  367";  dr.  13'4";  s.  24  k.; 

cpl.  222;  a.  2 5",  6 40mm.,  2 dct.,  8 dcp.,  1 dcp.  (hh.),  3 21" 
tt.;  cl.  John  C.  Butler) 

Pratt  (DE-363)  was  laid  down  by  the  Consolidated  Steel 
Corp.,  Ltd.,  Orange,  Tex.,  11  April  1944;  launched  1 June 
1944;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Malcolm  L.  Pratt;  and  commissioned 
18  September  1944,  Comdr.  Robert  H.  Wanless  in  command. 

After  shakedown  off  Bermuda,  Pratt  sailed  with  Escort 
Division  85  for  the  Panama  Canal  and  southwest  Pacific. 
Arriving  at  Manus,  Admiralty  Islands,  7 January  1945,  Pratt 
was  escort  commander  for  convoys  running  between  New 
Guinea  and  the  Philippines  until  25  May.  Between  25  May 
and  25  August  she  trained  and  escorted  British  and  U.S.  sub- 
marines in  the  Subic  Bay  area  and  patrolled  the  shipping  lanes 
off  the  northwestern  coast  of  Luzon. 

Pratt  next  joined  TG  70.4  and  sailed  to  Okinawa  where  she 
joined  the  Korean  occupation  force.  On  5 September  she  sailed 
for  Jinsen  and  after  aiding  in  establishing  a seaplane  anchorage 
there,  she  got  underway  with  Currituck  (AV-7)  and  Rombach 
(DE-364),  for  Shanghai,  China,  whence  she  shifted  to  Taku, 
arriving  28  September  to  plant  seaplane  moorings.  On  21  No- 
vember she  departed  the  Asian  continent  for  Okinawa,  thence 
to  the  United  States  for  inactivation.  Arriving  at  San  Pedro 
16  December,  she  decommissioned  14  May  1946  and  was 
berthed  at  Stockton  as  a unit  of  the  Pacific  Reserve  Fleet. 
Transferred  to  the  Mare  Island  Group  in  1959,  she  has  re- 
mained a unit  of  the  Reserve  Fleet  into  1970. 

Preble 

Edward  Preble  was  born  at  Falmouth,  Eastern  Massachu- 
setts, now  Portland,  Maine,  15  August  1761.  In  1779  he  was 
appointed  to  the  Massachusetts  State  Marine,  becoming  an 
officer  in  the  26  gun  ship  Protector.  Becoming  a British  prisoner, 
when  that  ship  was  captured  in  1781,  he  was  held  for  a time  in 
prison  ship  New  Jersey.  On  his  release,  he  served  in  Winthrop 
and  led  a boarding  party  to  capture  a British  brig  at  Castine 
and  worked  it  out  to  sea  despite  heavy  shore  fire.  Fifteen 


years  of  merchant  service  followed  his  Revolutionary  War 
service  and  in  April  1798  he  was  appointed  1st  Lieutenant  in 
the  U.S.  Navy.  In  January  1799  he  assumed  command  of  the 
14  gun  brig  Pickering  and  took  her  to  the  West  Indies  to  pro- 
tect American  commerce.  Commissioned  Captain  7 June  1799, 
he  took  command  of  Essex  in  December  and  sailed  in  January 
1800  for  the  Pacific  to  provide  similar  protective  services  for 
Americans  engaged  in  the  East  Indies  trade.  Given  command 
of  the  3rd  Squadron,  with  Constitution  as  his  flagship,  in  1803, 
he  sailed  for  the  Barbary  coast  and  by  October  had  promoted 
a treaty  with  Morocco  and  established  a blockade  off  Tripoli. 
Relieved  in  September  1804,  Commodore  Preble  returned  to 
the  United  States  in  February  1805  and  became  engaged  in 
shipbuilding  activities  at  Portland,  Maine,  where  he  died  25 
August  1807. 

I 

(Sip:  t.  cpl.  30;  a.  7 12-pdrs.,  2 18-pdrs.) 

The  first  Preble,  sometimes  called  Commodore  Preble,  a sloop 
purchased  on  Lake  Champlain  in  1813,  was  commissioned  6 
August  1813,  Lt.  Charles  Budd  in  command.  Operating  with 
Commodore  Macdonough’s  squadron,  she  participated  in  the 
Battle  of  Lake  Champlain,  11  September,  which  gave  control 
of  that  lake  to  the  Americans  and  forced  General  Provost  to 
retire  back  to  Canada.  Laid  up  after  the  battle,  Preble  was 
sold  at  Whitehall,  N.Y.,  in  July  1815. 

II 

(SlpW:  t.  566;  1.  117';  b.  32';  dph  15';  a.  16  32-pdrs.) 

The  second  Preble,  a sloop-of-war  built  by  the  Portsmouth 
(N.H.)  Navy  Yard,  was  launched  13  June  1839  and  commis- 
sioned the  following  year,  Comdr.  Samuel  L.  Breese  in 
command. 

On  special  duty  off  Labrador  from  June  to  November  1840, 
Preble  sailed  for  the  Mediterranean,  12  January  1841.  Return- 
ing 13  August  1843,  she  departed  the  following  year  for  the 
African  coast  where  she  served  from  5 September  1844  to  25 
September  1845.  A year  later  she  sailed  from  New  York  for 
the  Pacific.  Arriving  at  Valparaiso  26  January  1847,  she  con- 
tinued on  to  serve  with  the  Pacific  Squadron  off  the  west 
coast  for  the  remainder  of  the  Mexican  War. 

In  the  summer  of  1848  she  sailed  west  to  cruise  in  the  East 
Indies.  During  the  spring  of  1849  she  moved  north  arriving  at 
Nagasaki  18  April,  to  negotiate  the  release  of  survivors  of  the 
ship-wrecked  whaler  Lagoda,  held  prisoners  by  the  Japanese. 
Accomplishing  her  mission,  she  sailed  on  the  26th  to  rejoin 
the  East  Indies  Squadron  at  Shanghai.  On  1 November  1850 
she  got  underway  for  the  United  States.  Arriving  at  New  York 
1 January  1851,  she  served  as  a practice  ship  for  midshipmen 
until  1858. 

In  late  1858,  Preble  sailed  for  Paraguay  to  take  action 
against  that  country  for  firing  on  Water  Witch.  She  arrived 
at  Asuncion  with  18  other  vessels  25  January  1859,  but  the 
payment  of  an  indemnity  and  an  apology  settled  the  affair 
peacefully. 

She  returned  to  the  United  States  in  September  1860,  and  ten 
months  later  joined  the  Gulf  Blockading  Squadron  to  assist 
in  implementing  the  Union  blockade  of  the  South’s  coast. 
Initially  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  she  later  shifted  to 
Pensacola  to  act  as  guard  and  store  ship.  On  27  April  1863  she 
was  accidently  destroyed  by  fire. 

III 

(Torpedo  boat  destroyer  12:  dp.  592;  1.  250'2";  b.  23'1";  dr. 

6'6";s.  28  k. ; cpl.  87;  a.  2 3",  4 6-pdrs.,  3 18"  tt.;  cl.  Bain- 
bridge) 

The  third  Preble  (Torpedo  boat  destroyer  12)  was  laid  down 
by  the  Union  Iron  Works,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  21  April  1899; 
launched  2 March  1901;  sponsored  b}^  Miss  Ethel  Preble;  and 
commissioned  14  December  1903,  Lt.  T.  C.  Fenton  in  com- 
mand. 

Preble,  assigned  to  the  Pacific  Fleet,  operated  with  the  4th 
and  2nd  Torpedo  Flotillas  off  the  western  seaboard  from 
Washington  to  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  until  1908,  making  a 
cruise  to  Hawaii  and  Samoa  (24  August-November  1908). 
On  returning  she  resumed  west  coast  operations,  continuing 
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them  until  4 February  1909,  when  she  arrived  at  Mare  Island 
for  inactivation.  In  reserve  23  February-17  September,  she 
was  then  reassigned  to  the  Pacific  Torpedo  Flotilla,  and  until 
1913  operated  with  Torpedo  Flotilla,  Pacific  Fleet.  Placed  in 
reserve  again  19  June  1913,  she  remained  at  Mare  Island  until 
resuming  operations  with  the  torpedo  flotilla  23  April  1914. 

Torpedo  practice,  gunnery  exercises  and  minesweeping 
operations  followed,  and  during  the  summer  of  1915  Preble 
participated  in  a cruise  to  Alaskan  waters  to  gather  logistic 
information.  After  another  period  in  reserve  status  (25  October 
1916-3  April  1917),  Preble  departed  San  Diego  30  April  1917, 
for  the  east  coast.  She  arrived  at  Norfolk  13  July  and,  until  the 
end  of  World  War  I,  was  engaged  in  coastwise  convoy  duty 
along  the  mid-Atlantic  seaboard.  Remaining  on  the  east  coast 
after  the  war,  she  decommissioned  at  New  York,  11  July  1919. 
Her  name  was  struck  from  the  Navy  List  15  September  1919 
and  she  was  sold,  3 January  1920,  to  Joseph  G.  Hitner  of 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

IV 

(DD-345:  dp.  1,700  (f.);  1.  314'4";  b.  30'8";  dr.  9'3";  s.  35  k.; 
cpl.  129;  a.  4 4",  1 3",  12  21"  tt.;  cl.  Clemson) 

The  fourth  Preble  (DD-345)  was  laid  down  by  the  Bath 
Iron  Works,  Bath,  Maine,  12  April  1919;  launched  8 March 
1920;  sponsored  by  Miss  Sallie  Macintosh  Tucker;  and  com- 
missioned at  the  Boston  Navy  Yard  19  March  1920,  Comdr. 
H.  A.  Baldridge  in  command. 

After  shakedown  in  Cuban  waters,  Preble  was  assigned 
special  duty  in  Mexican  waters,  arriving  Vera  Cruz  13  June. 
During  the  following  weeks  she  made  three  voyages  to  Gal- 
veston, Tex.,  to  obtain  medical  supplies  including  serum  to 
fight  bubonic  plague  which  had  developed  during  the  rebellion 
of  the  Sonora  triumvirate.  In  August  she  returned  north  to 
join  the  Atlantic  Fleet  in  East  Coast  and  Caribbean  exercises. 
In  January  1921  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Fleets  joined  off  the 
Canal  Zone  and  cruised  to  the  west  coast  of  South  America. 
Separating  on  23  February,  the  Atlantic  Fleet  steamed  back 
to  the  Caribbean. 

Preble  departed  Newport,  R.I.,  20  June  enroute  to  the 
Asiatic  Station,  via  Suez,  with  units  of  Squadron  15.  She 
arrived  at  Chefoo,  China,  26  August  1922,  and  for  the  next 
7 years  cruised  off  the  coast  of  Asia  from  Manchuria  to  Burma, 
in  Japanese  waters,  and  amongst  the  Philippines,  East  Indies, 
and  Marianas.  In  September  1923  she  assisted  victims  of 
violent  earthquakes  which  shook  Japan.  From  12  June  to  2 
July  1924  she  was  at  Rangoon,  Burma,  and  Calcutta,  India, 
delivering  gas  and  oil  for  a round-the-world  flight  of  Army 
planes.  In  1927  Preble  was  assigned  patrol  duty  in  strife-torn 
China,  taking  aboard  American  and  foreign  refugees  and 
escorting  merchant  vessels  in  the  Yangtze  and  Whangpo 
Rivers.  On  several  occasions  Chinese  factions  fired  on  Preble 
from  shore,  but  there  were  no  casualties. 

Preble  departed  Tsingtao,  China,  12  July  1929  and  returned 
to  San  Diego,  17  August  1929.  For  several  years  she  was 
based  at  San  Diego,  cruising  along  the  western  seaboard  of 
the  United  States,  with  operations  in  waters  of  Mexico  and 
the  Caribbean.  She  was  assigned  to  Rotating  Reserve  De- 
stroyer Squadron  20  at  the  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard  24 
September  1932.  In  May  1934  Preble  engaged  in  Fleet  Problem 
15  off  the  Panama  Canal  and  in  Cuban  waters,  before  returning 
to  the  Pacific.  She  participated  in  Fleet  Problems  16  and  18 
in  the  Hawaiian  area  in  May-June  1935  and  April-May  1937. 

On  19  May  1937  Preble  was  transferred  from  Destroyers, 
Battle  Force,  to  duty  with  Minecraft,  Battle  Force.  Converted 
to  a light  minelayer,  she  was  reclassified  DM-20,  effective  30 
June  1937.  She  departed  Pearl  Harbor  20  September  1937  for 
mine  training  operations  on  the  West  Coast  and  returned  to 
Hawaii  in  December.  She  remained  in  the  Hawaiian  area 
until  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II,  engaging  in  scheduled 
mining  exercises  and  fleet  maneuvers. 

On  7 December  1941  when  the  Japanese  forces  launched 
their  attack,  Preble  was  being  overhauled  at  Pearl  Harbor  and 
was  unable  to  get  underway.  As  necessary  guns  and  ammuni- 
tion were  not  aboard,  a large  number  of  Preble’s  crew  handled 
ammunition,  fought  fires,  and  cared  for  the  wounded  aboard 
Pennsylvania  (BB-38).  On  30  January  1942  Preble  completed 
her  yard  overhaul  and  joined  the  patrol  operating  just  off 
the  Pearl  Harbor  entrance.  On  1 April  she  departed  Pearl 


Harbor  with  units  of  Mine  Division  1 to  lay  a large  minefield 
at  French  Frigate  Shoals,  500  miles  northwest  of  Oahu.  In 
July  she  assisted  in  laying  a defensive  minefield  around  the 
base  at  Kodiak,  Alaska,  returning  to  Pearl  Harbor  via  Seattle, 
for  overhaul  and  patrol  operations.  On  6 December  she 
departed  Pearl  Harbor  for  the  Fiji  Islands  and  Noumea, 
New  Caledonia,  serving  on  escort  duty  in  the  New  Hebrides 
during  January  1943. 

On  the  night  of  31  January  Tracy,  Montgomery,  and  Preble 
laid  mines  in  the  mouth  of  the  Tenambo  River,  Guadalcanal, 
to  prevent  the  evacuation  of  enemy  troops.  During  the  next 
two  months  Preble  performed  escort  duties  to  the  New 
Hebrides  and  Russell  Islands. 

On  the  night  of  6 May  Preble  with  minelayers  Gamble 
and  Breese  in  company  with  Radford  (DD-446)  laid  mines 
in  Ferguson  Passage  between  Gizo  and  Wanawana  Islands  in 
the  Solomons.  On  the  night  of  7-8  May  these  mines  sank  a 
Japanese  destroyer  and  damaged  two  others  which  were  sunk 
the  next  day  by  torpedo  bombers  from  Guadalcanal. 

On  24  May  Preble  rescued  85  survivors  from  torpedoed 
SS  Stanvac  Manila.  On  the  night  of  28  June  Breese,  Gamble, 
and  Preble  mined  the  waters  near  Shortland  Island  to  prevent 
units  of  the  Japanese  fleet  based  there  from  interfering  with 
landing  operations  on  Rendova  Island  in  the  New  Georgia 
Group,  which  were  to  be  carried  out  at  dawn.  During  July 
and  August  Preble  again  served  as  an  escort  vessel.  On  9 
September  she  departed  Noumea  for  San  Francisco. 

After  overhaul  and  convoy  escort  duty  to  Pearl  Harbor, 
Preble  reached  Majuro,  Marshall  Islands,  3 February  1944 
where  she  served  as  anti-submarine  screen  and  mine  layer 
before  returning  to  Pearl  Harbor.  She  then  made  three  escort 
voyages  from  Pearl  Harbor  to  Marshall  Island  ports.  After 
minesweeping  training,  Preble  departed  Purvis  Bay,  Florida 
Island,  6 September,  with  minesweeping  units  of  Rear 
Admiral  Oldendorf’s  TG  32.5.  Arriving  off  Peleliu  in  the 
early  morning  of  12  September,  while  fire  support  ships 
opened  bombardment,  Preble  separated  to  investigate  the 
shoals  between  Anguar  and  Peleliu  Islands  where  the  enemy 
had  been  suspected  of  planting  acoustic  mines.  The  next  day 
she  helped  rescue  survivors  of  Perry  (DMS-17)  which  had 
struck  a mine.  She  continued  to  perform  various  screening 
and  minesweeping  duties. 

Preble  arrived  Manus,  Admiralty  Islands,  1 October,  where 
she  joined  mine  sweeping  Task  Group  77.5  which  arrived  off 
the  entrance  to  Leyte  Gulf  17  October  where  she  remained 
laying  bouys  and  acting  as  mine  destruction  vessel  for  6 days 
before  returning  to  Manus.  After  training  at  Manus,  she 
returned  to  San  Pedro  Bay  1 January  1945,  but  steamed  a 
month  later  for  Pearl  Harbor  and  much  needed  repairs  in 
the  States,  arriving  San  Francisco  8 March. 

Returning  to  Pearl  Harbor  8 May,  Preble  was  redesignated 
a miscellaneous  auxiliary  vessel  (AG-99)  5 June.  She  was 
assigned  to  duty  escorting  aircraft  carriers  engaged  in 
training,  acting  as  anti-submarine  patrol  vessel  and  plane 
guard  during  flight  operations.  She  reached  Guam  with  Vella 
Gulf  (CVE-111)  20  July,  subsequently  escorting  Vella  Gulf  to 
Okinawa.  After  returning  to  Guam,  she  escorted  Sitkoh  Bay 
(CVE-86)  to  Samar,  Philippines,  arriving  20  September. 

Preble  steamed  for  the  United  States  9 October,  arriving 
Norfolk  20  November.  She  decommissioned  at  the  Norfolk 
Naval  Shipyard  7 December  1945.  Her  name  was  struck 
from  the  Navy  List  3 January  1946  and  she  was  sold  for 
scrap  to  Luria  Brothers  of  Philadelphia  26  October  1946. 

Preble  earned  8 battle  stars  for  World  War  II  service. 

V 

(DLG-15:  dp.  5,709  (f.);  1.  513';  b.  52';  dr.  18';  s.  33  k.;  cpl. 
377;  a.  Terrier,  1 5",  4 3",  ASROC,  6 21"  tt.,  1 dcp.;  cl.  Coontz) 

The  fifth  Preble  (DLG-15)  was  laid  down  by  the  Bath  Iron 
Works  Corp.,  Bath,  Maine,  16  December  1957;  launched  23 
May  1959;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Ralph  E.  Wilson;  and  commis- 
sioned in  the  Boston  Naval  Shipyard  9 May  1960,  Comdr. 
Edward  G.  Fitz-Patrick  in  command. 

After  shakedown  off  the  East  Coast,  Preble  transited  the 
Panama  Canal  and  arrived  San  Diego  2 September.  After 
exercises  along  the  coast  of  California,  she  got  underway  27 
February  1961  enroute  to  the  Far  East  for  a six  month  tour 
with  the  7th  Fleet.  She  returned  to  San  Diego  28  September 
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to  rejoin  the  1st  Fleet.  She  remained  in  the  eastern  Pacific 
through  1963  and  on  26  February  1964  departed  California 
for  another  tour  of  duty  in  the  Far  East,  13  March — 20  July. 

Rotated  regularly  to  WestPac  over  the  next  five  years, 
she  spent  much  of  her  deployed  time  with  the  7th  Fleet  off 
the  coast  of  Vietnam.  During  these  tours  she  served  as  plane 
guard  for  carriers  in  the  Tonkin  Gulf,  patrolled  on  SAR,  and 
bombarded  enemy  positions  along  the  coast. 

Returning  from  WestPac  in  July  1968,  she  operated  briefly 
along  the  California  coast  and  in  December  got  underway 
for  Philadelphia  Naval  Shipyard.  There  for  an  extensive  over- 
haul, she  decommissioned  31  January  1969,  recommissioned 
23  May  1970,  and  returned  to  the  Pacific  Fleet. 

Precept 

A command  or  order. 

(YN-79;  dp.  1,190  (f.);  1.  194'6”;  b.  34'7";  dr.  11'8”;  s.  13  k.; 
cpl.  56;  a.  1 3";  cl.  Ailanthiis) 

Precept  (YN-79)  was  laid  down  5 August  1943  by  Barbour 
Boat  Works,  New  Bern,  N.C.;  reclassified  AN-73  on  17 
January  1944;  launched  11  April  1944;  completed  13  October 
and  delivered  to  the  Navy  14  October  1944. 

Precept  (AN-73)  was  transferred  under  Lend  Lease  to  the 
United  Kingdom  14  October  1944.  Upon  completion  of  war- 
time duty  with  the  United  Kingdom,  she  arrived  at  Norfolk, 
Va.,  22  October  1945,  and  was  returned  to  the  Navy  4 January 
1946.  Struck  from  the  Naval  Vessel  Register  28  March  1946 
she  was  transferred  21  March  1947  to  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission and  sold. 

Precise 

Exact. 

(YN-80:  dp.  1,190  (f.);  1.  194'6";  b.  34'7";  dr.  11'8";  s.  13  k.; 
cpl.  56;  a.  1 3";  cl.  Ailanthus). 

Precise  (YN-80)  was  laid  down  14  September  1943  by 
Barbour  Boat  Works,  New  Bern,  N.C.;  reclassified  AN-74  on 
17  January  1944;  launched  20  July  1944;  sponsored  by  Mrs. 
H.  W.  Barbour;  completed  19  December  and  delivered  21 
December  1944. 

Precise  was  transferred  under  Lend  Lease  to  the  United 
Kingdom  21  December  1944.  Upon  completion  of  wartime 
duty  with  the  United  Kingdom,  she  was  returned  to  the  U.S. 
Navy  14  December  1945.  Struck  from  the  Naval  Vessel  Regis- 
ter 28  March  1946,  she  was  transferred  by  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission 10  April  1947. 


Prefect 

A chief  official  or  magistrate. 

(YN-88:  dp.  1,190  (f.);  1.  194'6";  b.  347";  dr.  11'8";  s.  13  k.; 
cpl.  56;  a.  1 3";  cl.  Ailanthus) . 

Prefect  (YN-88)  was  laid  down  1 April  1943  by  American 
Car  and  Foundry  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del.;  reclassified  AN-75 
on  17  January  1944;  launched  8 March  1944;  and  completed 
and  delivered  to  the  Navy  3 June  1944. 

Prefect  (AN-75)  was  transferred  under  Lend  Lease  to  the 
United  Kingdom  3 June  1944.  Upon  completion  of  wartime 
duty  with  the  United  Kingdom,  she  arrived  at  Norfolk,  Va., 
22  October  1945,  and  was  returned  to  the  Navy  28  December 
1945.  Struck  from  the  Naval  Vessel  Register  28  March  1946, 
she  was  transferred  to  the  Maritime  Commission  3 April  1947. 

Prentiss 

A county  in  Mississippi. 

(AKA-102:  dp.  13,910;  1.  459'2";  b.  63'0";  dr.  26'4";  s.  16  k.; 
cpl.  425;  a.  1 5",  8 40mm.;  cl.  Tolland]  T.  C2-S-AJ3) 

Prentiss  (AKA-102)  was  laid  down  as  MC  hull  1699  by  the 
North  Carolina  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Wilmington,  N.C.,  10  Oc- 
tober 1944;  launched  6 December  1944;  sponsored  by  Mrs. 
Roger  Williams;  acquired  on  loan  charter  basis  from  the  Mari- 
time Commission  by  the  Navy  12  January  1945;  and  commis- 
sioned 11  February  1945,  Lt.  Comdr.  George  P.  Walker, 
USNR,  in  command. 

After  shakedown  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay  area,  Prentiss 
sailed  from  Norfolk  for  Pearl  Harbor,  arriving  13  April.  She 
departed  Hawaii  6 May  with  ammunition  and  general  cargo 
for  Okinawa.  Within  hours  of  her  arrival,  21  June,  she  under- 
went one  of  that  area’s  frequent  attacks.  During  the  action 
her  gunners  splashed  a kamikaze.  Following  this  spirited  re- 
ception, unloading  of  her  volatile  cargo  was  speedy;  she  de- 
parted the  area  27  June. 

Returning  to  San  Francisco  28  July,  she  remained  on  the 
west  coast  until  after  the  end  of  hostilities.  She  then  loaded 
general  cargo  and  sailed  for  Pearl  Harbor  and  the  southwest 
Pacific.  Between  October  1945  and  February  1946  she  carried 
cargo  between  the  Philippines,  the  Netherland  East  Indies, 
and  Australia.  Returning  to  the  U.S.,  she  decommissioned  31 
May  1946,  was  returned  to  the  War  Shipping  Administration 
1 June  1946,  and  was  struck  from  the  Navy  List  19  June  1946. 
She  has  since  served  commercially  as  SS  Alcoa  Ranger. 

Prentiss  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II  service. 


USS  Preble  (DLG-15)  at  Naha,  Okinawa,  19  April  1961. 
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Prescott 

A town  in  Yavapai  County,  Arizona. 

(PCS-1423:  dp.  338  (f.);  1.  136'0";  b.  24'6";  dr.  87";  s.  14  k.; 

cpl.  57;  a.  1 3",  1 40mm.,  2 20mm.,  2 dct.,  4 dcp.;  cl.  PCS- 
1376) 

PCS-H23  was  laid  down  by  the  Burger  Boat  Co.,  Mani- 
towoc, Wise.,  22  December  1942;  launched  22  May  1943;  and 
commissioned  at  New  Orleans  16  November  1943,  Lt.  (jg) 
William  C.  Hall,  USNR,  in  command. 

After  shakedown,  PCS-1423  was  assigned  to  TG  23.3, 
Fleet  Sound  School  Squadron,  U.S.  Atlantic  Fleet,  based  at 
Key  West,  Fla.,  until  the  end  of  World  War  II.  Primarily  em- 
ployed as  a sonar  school  ship,  she  also  rotated  with  others  of 
the  same  type  for  harbor  guard  and  night  patrol  duties.  In 
addition  to  sonar  and  antisubmarine  warfare  training,  she  also 
conducted  gunnery,  torpedo  approach,  and  anti-aircraft  exer- 
cises off  Key  West  throughout  World  War  II. 

Transferred  to  the  west  coast  after  the  war,  she  operated  as 
a school  ship  for  Fleet  Sonar  School,  San  Diego,  Calif,  until 
May  1955,  when  she  retransited  the  Panama  Canal,  and 
headed  for  the  Gulf  Coast.  Arriving  at  New  Orleans,  2 June, 
she  continued  on  to  Vicksburg,  Miss.,  where  she  was  placed 
out  of  commission,  in  service,  18  June  1955  and  as.signed  to 
Naval  Reserve  Training  duties.  Between  1955  and  1961  PCS- 
1423,  renamed  Prescott  (15  February  1956),  trained  reservists 
in  the  6th  Naval  District.  Then  reassigned,  she  served  in  the 
3rd  Naval  District,  until  placed  out  of  service  and  struck  from 
the  Navy  List  1 March  1962.  On  27  June  1962  she  was  sold  to 
Frank  Reis,  Long  Island,  New  York. 

Preserver 

One  who  protects  or  saves  another  from  danger,  harm, 
damage,  or  evil. 

(ARS-8:dp.  1,530;  1.  213'6";  b.  39';  dr.  13';  s.  16.5  k.;  cpl.  120; 
a.  4 40mm.;  cl.  Escape). 

Preserver  (ARS-8),  a salvage  ship,  was  laid  down  by  Basalt 
Rock  Co.,  Napa,  Calif.  26  October  1942;  launched  1 April 
1943;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Walter  F.  LaFranz;  and  commis- 
sioned 11  January  1944,  Lt.  Comdr.  A.  T.  Ostrander  in  com- 
mand. 

After  shakedown  out  of  San  Francisco,  Preserver  steamed 
for  Pearl  Harbor  26  February  in  company  with  PC-1139.  The 
next  day  she  was  ordered  to  come  about  and  to  report  to  Port 
Director,  San  Pedro,  Calif,  for  orders.  She  was  once  again 
underway  for  Pearl  Harbor  5 March,  with  YOG-18  in  tow. 
Arriving  Pearl  Harbor  16  March,  she  reported  for  duty  with 
Service  Squadron  2. 

Hawaiian  operations  and  yard  availability  took  Preserver 
through  April.  Steaming  for  Majuro  Atoll  10  May,  she  arrived 
two  weeks  later  and  commenced  salvage  operations  between 
Majuro,  Eniwetok,  and  Kwajalein  with  Service  Squadron  10. 
She  was  a unit  of  Capt.  S.  E.  Peck’s  Service  and  Salvage  Group 
during  the  capture  of  Saipan  (15-21  June  1944),  providing 
salvage  services  off  the  west  coast  of  that  island.  When  Japan- 
ese snipers  set  off  an  ammunition  dump  near  the  beach  at  2100 
June  20,  Preserver  sent  a fire-fighting  party  ashore  to  render 
assistance. 

Preserver  worked  at  clearing  Tanapag  Harbor,  Saipan  9-23 
July.  She  then  worked  in  the  Tinian  area.  By  12  August  she 
was  at  Eniwetok,  and  the  next  day  she  steamed  for  Pearl 
Harbor,  arriving  22  August  for  upkeep  and  availability.  Re- 
pairs kept  her  at  Pearl  Harbor  until  11  September,  when  she 
steamed  for  Eniwetok,  arriving  the  28th. 

She  was  at  Seeadler  Harbor,  Manus  6 October,  and  de- 
arted  five  days  later  for  Leyte  Gulf.  A bomb  penetrated  her 
ull  20  October,  flooding  her  motor  room  and  causing  loss  of 
power  throughout  the  ship.  Battle  damage  repairs  necessitated 
calls  at  Hollandia,  New  Guinea;  Espiritu  Santo,  New  Heb- 
rides; and  finally  at  Pearl  Harbor  from  5 February  1945 
through  the  following  July. 

After  final  repairs  Preserver  stood  out  of  Pearl  Harbor  8 
August,  bound  for  Kwajalein  Atoll,  the  Marshalls.  She  made 
further  calls  at  Guam  and  Okinawa,  and  the  second  week  of 
October  she  operated  at  Wakayama,  Honshu,  Japan. 


After  the  close  of  hostilities.  Preserver  participated  in  salvage 
operations  during  the  weapons  tests  at  Bikini,  and  then  de- 
commissioned at  San  Diego,  Calif.  23  April  1947.  She  recom- 
missioned at  San  Diego  1 December  1950,  and  in  January  1951 
transferred  from  the  Pacific  to  Service  Force,  Atlantic.  She 
arrived  Norfolk,  her  new  home  port,  20  February. 

Since  assuming  duties  out  of  Norfolk,  Preserver  has  per- 
formed salvage,  rescue,  and  towing  assignments  along  the 
Atlantic  coast.  From  1952  through  1962,  she  deployed  an- 
nually for  Arctic  operations  which  took  her  to  Greenland, 
Labrador,  Newfoundland,  and  Nova  Scotia  as  duty  salvage 
ship.  She  also  assisted  in  the  MSTS  resupply  missions  to 
Greenland. 

In  1962  Preserver  conducted  towing  operations  to  Mayport, 
Fla.  and  to  Bermuda.  She  was  then  assigned  to  serve  in  the 
recovery  fleet  during  the  second  manned  orbital  flight.  From 
April  through  August  1963,  she  conducted  Trieste  support 
operations  as  the  bathyscaph  searched  the  ocean  floor  for 
Thresher  (SSN-593),  lost  10  April.  The  bathyscaph  finally 
discovered  debris  that  was  definitely  identified,  and  the  search 
was  concluded  5 September. 

Further  Atlantic  operations  were  followed  by  a Mediter- 
ranean deployment  February-June  1964.  In  March  1968  Pre- 
server pumped  out  of  the  bow  of  Liberian  tanker  Ocean  Eagle 
a cargo  of  oil  that  threatened  major  pollution  of  San  Juan, 
Puerto  Rico,  harbor.  She  also  extinguished  a fire  aboard  Brit- 
ish merchant  vessel  Pizarro  11  April  1968  in  San  Juan  Harbor. 
She  then  deployed  to  the  Mediterranean  20  May  1968,  return- 
ing to  Little  Creek,  Va.  2 September.  Into  1970  she  continues 
to  serve  the  Fleet  as  a salvage  ship  of  Service  Squadron  8 out 
of  Little  Creek,  Va. 

Preserver  received  three  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

President 

One  who  presides,  especially  by  election  or  appointment. 

I 

(Frigate:  t.  1,576;  1.  175'0";  b.  44'4";  dr.  13'11";  a.  32  24-pdrs, 
22  42-pdr.  carronades,  1 long  18  pdr.) 

The  first  President  (frigate)  was  built  bv  Christian  Bergh, 
East  River,  New  York;  launched  10  April  1800;  and  sailed 
from  New  York  on  her  first  cruise,  5 August  1800,  Comdr. 
Thomas  Truxton  in  command. 

President  was  the  flagship  of  Commodore  Richard  Dale  in 
the  Mediterranean  in  1801  and  1802.  She  cruised  in  the  Medi- 
terranean in  1804  and  1805,  participating  in  the  actions  against 
Tripoli.  She  cruised  off  the  eastern  coast  of  the  United  States 
from  1809  to  1812.  She  sailed  from  Annapolis,  Md.,  12  May 
1811  and  met  and  fired  on  H.B.M.  Sloop  Little  Belt,  22  guns. 

She  sailed  from  New  York  21  June  1812  with  United  States, 
Congress,  Hornet,  and  Argus  on  a cruise  in  the  North  Atlantic. 
Two  days  later  she  fell  in  with  H.B.M.  Frigate  Belvidera,  and 
after  a running  fight  of  8 hours  Belvidera  escaped.  Putting  into 
Boston,  she  sailed  again  3 October  1812  for  the  North  Atlantic, 
returning  to  Boston  31  December. 

She  sailed  from  Boston  30  April  1813  on  a cruise  off  the 
coast  of  Europe.  On  23  September  she  captured  H.B.M. 
Schooner  Highflyer,  5 guns,  off  New  York  and  arrived  New- 
port, R.I.,  27  September  1813.  She  sailed  from  Providence  4 
December  on  a cruise  to  the  West  Indies,  returning  to  New 
York  18  February  1814,  and  was  blockaded  there  for  almost 
a year  by  a British  squadron. 

She  sailed  from  New  York  14  January  1815  under  Capt. 
Stephen  Decatur,  and  the  next  day  was  captured  by  H.B.M. 
ships  Endymion,  Majestic,  Pomone,  and  Tenedos. 

President  was  taken  into  the  Royal  Navy  and  was  broken 
up  at  Portsmouth,  England,  in  1817. 

II 

(Sip;  12  guns) 

The  second  President,  a 12-gun  sloop  whose  dimensions  and 
builder  are  unknown,  was  originally  purchased  by  the  War 
Department  on  Lake  Champlain  and  turned  over  to  the  Navy 
late  in  1812. 

This  sloop,  together  with  other  suitable  craft  that  had  been 
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purchased  and  built,  temporarily  gave  the  Americans  domi- 
nance on  Champlain. 

The  British  squadron  came  down  the  lake  to  aid  a British 
army  that  was  attempting  to  invade  New  York  along  the  very 
route  Burgoyne  had  chosen  during  the  Revolution.  This  Brit- 
ish squadron  was  defeated  at  Plattsburg  11  September  1814, 
all  ships  being  captured  except  for  several  gunboats. 

Sloop  President  did  not  take  part  in  the  American  victory, 
as  she  had  been  captured  by  the  British  earlier  in  the  year 
and  taken  into  the  Royal  Navy  as  Icicle. 

President  Adams 

The  second  and  sixth  Presidents  of  the  United  States.  For 
full  biographies  see  John  Adams. 

(AP-38:dp.  16,175  (f.);l.  491T0";b.  69'6";dr.  26'6"  (mean); 

s.  17.9  k.;  cpl.  618;  t.  1,350;  a.  1 5",  4 3",  8 20mm.;  cl. 

President  Jackson;  T.  C3-passenger  and  cargo.) 

President  Adams  (AP-38),  built  under  Maritime  Commis- 
sion contract,  was  laid  down  as  MC  hull  57  by  the  Newport 
News  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Newport  News,  Va., 
6 June  1940;  launched  31  January  1941;  sponsored  by  Mrs. 
Robert  R.  Jackson;  delivered  to  the  Navy  5 June  1941;  con- 
verted by  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard;  and  commissioned  19  No- 
vember 1941,  Comdr.  C.  W.  Brewington  in  command. 

Stripped  for  war  service  with  the  entry  of  the  United  States 
into  World  War  II,  7 December  1941,  President  Adams  fired 
her  guns  against  the  enemy,  a U-boat,  for  the  first  time  on 
Christmas  Day.  Following  the  encounter,  she  continued  her 
shakedown  exercises,  then,  steamed  to  the  Pacific  and  trained 
troops  off  California  as  she  readied  for  her  first  amphibious 
operation.  In  June,  1942,  she  embarked  the  3rd  Battalion, 
2nd  Marines,  and  got  underway  1 July  for  the  south  Pacific. 
Between  7 and  9 August,  as  the  United  States  launched  the 
first  step  on  the  island  paved  path  to  victory  in  the  Pacific, 
her  LCMs  and  LCVPs  landed  the  marines  in  the  Guadalcanal- 
Tulagi  area.  Retiring  from  the  area,  the  converted  liner  car- 
ried casualties  to  Samoa,  whence  she  began  bringing  in  rein- 
forcements. For  six  months  she  transported  fresh  troops  and 
equipment  to,  and  brought  out  wounded  from,  Guadalcanal. 

Organized  resistance  on  that  island  ceased  9 February  1943, 
but  the  campaign  for  the  Solomons  was  not  over.  President 
Adams,  redesignated  APA-19  (effective  1 February)  continued 
to  carry  men  and  equipment  to  and  from  embattled  islands  of 
the  south  Pacific,  escaping  serious  damage  from  numerous 
Japanese  air  attacks.  During  March  and  April  she  trained 
assault  troops  in  New  Zealand,  then  transported  men  and 
materiel  from  there,  and  from  Australia,  to  Guadalcanal, 
whence  she  steamed  with  Army  forces  for  Rendova.  Landing 
those  troops  30  June,  she  took  on  survivors  from  McCawley, 
1 July,  and  sailed  to  Noumea. 

From  New  Caledonia,  President  Adams  returned  to  New 
Zealand,  underwent  an  abbreviated  overhaul,  then  resumed 
transporting  men  and  equipment  to  the  Solomons  and  training 
assault  troops  for  amphibious  operations,  this  time  for  Bou- 
gainville. On  1 November,  after  bombarding  the  beaches  at 
Torokina  Point,  she  landed  the  1st  Battalion,  3rd  Marines,  at 
Empress  Augusta  Bay. 

During  the  next  six  months.  President  Adams  thrice  re- 
turned to  Bougainville  with  reinforcements;  carried  Army 
Engineers  to  Emirau;  transported  two  groups  of  Army  rein- 
forcements to  Cape  Gloucester  on  New  Britain;  and,  then, 
prepared  for  action  in  the  Marianas.  In  June,  1944,  she  steam- 
ed to  Kwajalein,  thence  to  Saipan,  where,  as  a floating  re- 
serve, she  stood  by  to  the  east  of  the  island  as  the  Battle  of  the 
Philippine  Sea  raged  to  the  west.  With  the  postponement  of 
the  assault  on  Guam  and  her  troops  not  needed  on  Saipan,  she 
steamed  to  Eniwetok  where  she  remained  until  17  July.  On  the 
21st,  she  stood  off  Guam  as  that  operation  got  underway,  and, 
during  the  next  five  days,  unloaded  men  and  equipment,  sent 
supplies  and  provisions,  including  hot  food,  to  the  beaches  and 
took  on  casualties  for  evacuation  to  Pearl  Harbor  and  the 
west  coast. 

By  16  October,  having  undergone  overhaul.  President  Adams 
embarked  construction  equipment  at  Port  Hueneme  and  Sea 
Bee  personnel  at  San  Francisco  and  sailed  for  Manus.  Thence 
she  returned  to  New  Caledonia  where  she  took  on  Army  in- 


fantrymen for  transportation  west,  to  the  assault  beaches  on 
Lingayen  Gulf,  Luzon. 

President  Adams  landed  “passengers”  and  cargo  11-12  Janu- 
ary 1945  then  retired  to  Leyte,  discharging  casualties  from 
Lingayen,  then  she  sailed  back  to  Guam,  whence  she  carried 
Marine  Corps  units  to  Iwo  Jima,  landing  them  19  February. 
During  the  next  ten  days  she  stood  off  the  beaches,  unloading 
cargo,  receiving  casualties,  provisioning  and  repairing  small 
boats. 

After  retiring  to  Saipan,  President  Adams  continued  on  to 
Noumea,  whence  she  carried  Army  personnel  to  Leyte,  and 
then,  for  the  next  two  months,  she  ferried  troops  from  New 
Guinea  to  the  Philippines.  On  17  July  she  got  underway  for 
the  United  States. 

Emerging  from  overhaul  at  Portland,  Ore.,  after  the  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities.  President  Adams  commenced  moving  occu- 
pation troops  to  the  Far  East  and  returning  veterans  to  the 
United  States.  After  the  initial  post-war  transport  assign- 
ments, she  carried  dependents  to  occupied  zones  and  trans- 
ported military  personnel  and  equipment  to  ports  in  Japan, 
China  and  the  Philippines.  On  7 March  1947,  she  departed 
the  west  coast  for  Norfolk.  Arriving  on  the  24th,  she  com- 
menced cargo  and  passenger  runs  between  the  east  coast  and 
the  Caribbean.  Designated  for  inactivation  in  October,  1949, 
she  completed  her  last  Caribbean  run,  to  Port  au  Prince, 
Trinidad,  and  Coco  Solo,  19  January-2  February  1950,  and  on 
the  8th  departed  Norfolk  for  the  west  coast.  On  2 March  she 
arrived  at  San  Francisco,  where  she  decommissioned  14  June 
1950  and  joined  the  Pacific  Reserve  Fleet.  She  remained 
berthed  at  San  Francisco  until  struck  from  the  Navy  List,  1 
October  1958,  and  transferred  to  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion’s National  Defense  Reserve  Fleet,  and  was  berthed  at 
Suisun  Bay,  Calif,  into  1970. 

President  Adams  earned  9 battle  stars  during  World  War  II. 

President  Grant 

President  Grant,  see  General  Grant  for  biography. 

(SP-3014:  dp.  33,000;  1.  599';  b.  68'2“;  dr.  34';  s.  14.5  k.:  cpl. 

712;  a.  4 5'',  2 1-pdrs.,  2 mg) 

The  third  ship  named  for  Ulysses  S.  Grant  was  the  former 
President  Grant  which  was  built  in  1907  by  Harland  and 
Wolff,  Ltd.,  Belfast,  Ireland  for  the  Hamburg-American 
Packet  Steamship  Co.  After  several  years  of  trans-Atlantic 
passenger  service,  she  was  interned  at  New  York  in  1914 
and  seized  there  on  6 April  1917  when  the  United  States 
entered  World  War  I.  Turned  over  to  the  Navy,  she  was 
commissioned  President  Grant  (SP-3014)  on  2 August  1917, 
Comdr.  J.  P.  Morton  in  command. 

During  her  operations  as  a troop  transport  she  made 
sixteen  round  trips  between  New  York  and  ports  of  France, 
carrying  a total  of  40,104  servicemen  on  her  eastbound  pas- 
sage, and  a total  of  37,025  servicemen  on  her  westbound 
returns  to  New  York.  President  Grant  was  transferred  to  the 
Army  6 October  1919. 

During  the  period  January  to  November  1920,  she  served 
as  the  United  States  Army  Transport  Republic  and  made 
two  voyages  repatriating  Czechoslovakian  troops  from  Siberia 
to  Trieste.  After  a trip  to  France,  she  was  delivered  to  the 
USSB  by  the  Army  in  March  1921.  Until  1924  she  lay  at 
Norfolk  and  then  was  placed  on  North  Atlantic  passenger 
service  under  the  United  States  Lines.  In  1931  she  reverted 
to  Army  control  as  a troopship. 

After  alterations,  USAT  Republic  made  three  trips  to  San 
Francisco,  Hawaii,  and  Manila.  She  later  made  two  visits 
to  China  and  one  to  Japan.  In  1932  Far  Eastern  ports  were 
excluded  and  she  was  confined  to  a regular  New  York — 
Honolulu  run  until  June  1941. 

USAT  Republic  was  again  taken  over  by  the  Navy  and 
commissioned  Republic  (AP-33)  22  July  1941,  Comdr.  G. 
Clark  in  command.  Her  armament  consisted  of  one  5''  and 
four  3''  mounts. 

After  a crossing  from  New  York  to  Iceland,  Republic  sailed 
for  San  Francisco  and  in  November  left  for  the  Southwest 
Pacific.  From  December  1941  to  February  1942  she  visited 
the  Fiji  Islands  and  Brisbane  and  Sydney,  Australia.  Between 
March  and  November  1942  she  served  on  the  San  Francisco — 
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Honolulu  run,  completing  a total  of  seven  voyages.  During 
1943  and  1944  Republic  operated  out  of  San  Francisco,  trans- 
porting troops  and  supplies  to  Honolulu  and  the  Southwest 
Pacific.  She  called  at  Fiji,  Samoa,  Noumea,  Guadacanal, 
Sydney,  Funafuti,  Hollandia  and  other  ports. 

Republic  returned  home  in  early  1945  and  decommissioned 
at  New  Orleans  27  January  1945.  She  was  struck  from  the 
Navy  Register  2 February  1945  and  turned  over  to  the  Army 
for  conversion  to  a hospital  ship. 

Republic  was  overhauled  by  the  Waterman  Steamship  Co. 
at  Mobile,  Ala.  until  August.  In  September  1945  she  proceeded 
to  Los  Angeles  where  she  was  altered  before  departing  for 
Honolulu.  The  Army  cancelled  her  desigtiation  as  a hospital 
ship  while  she  was  enroute  to  Manila  in  February  1946. 
Republic  embarked  war  veterans  at  Tacloban  and  Leyte 
bringing  them  back  to  San  Francisco  in  late  March  1946. 

President  Hayes 

A former  name  retained. 

(AP-39:  dp.  16,000;  1.  491'10";  b.  69'6";  dr.  26'6";  s.  18  k.; 

cpl.  513;  t.  1,388;  a.  1 5"  4 3",  6 40  mm;  cl.  President  Jack- 
son]  T.  C3-P&C). 

President  Hayes  was  laid  down  as  MC  hull  55  by 
the  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Co.  26 
December  1939;  launched  4 October  1940;  sponsored  by 
Mrs.  Cordell  Hull;  turned  over  to  the  American  President 
Lines  20  February  1941;  acquired  by  the  Navy  7 July  1941; 
designated  AP-39;  and  commissioned  15  December  1941, 
Comdr.  F.  W.  Benson  in  command. 

On  6 January  1942  President  Hayes  sailed  for  San  Diego 
via  the  Panama  Canal.  During  February  and  March  she 
evacuated  civilians  and  service  dependents  from  Pearl  Harbor, 
then  conducted  amphibious  assault  exercises  off  San  Diego. 
On  1 July,  with  Marines  embarked,  she  sailed  for  the  Tonga 
Islands  to  stage  for  the  assault  on  Guadalcanal. 

On  the  evening  of  7 August,  while  under  air  attack.  Presi- 
dent Hayes  landed  units  of  the  2nd  Marine  Regiment  on  the 
northeastern  side  of  Guadalcanal.  For  the  next  two  months 
she  brought  supplies  and  reinforcements  from  Tonga,  Noumea, 
and  New  Zealand.  Then,  during  December,  she  moved  cargo 
forward  from  Australia  and  New  Zealand  to  New  Caledonia. 
In  January  1943  she  resumed  reinforcement  runs  to  Guadal- 
canal and,  as  APA-20  (effective  1 February  1943),  continued 
that  duty  until  June. 

On  30  June  she  participated  in  the  Rendova  landings, 
shooting  down  7 enemy  planes.  In  July,  President  Hayes 
completed  another  troop  lift  to  Guadalcanal,  then  carried 
cargo  between  Guadalcanal,  Noumea,  Efate  and  Espiritu 
Santo.  On  30  October  she  embarked  units  of  the  3rd  Marine 
Division  at  Guadalcanal  for  the  invasion  of  Bougainville,  1 
November,  then  brought  in  reinforcements  and  replacements 
during  the  rest  of  that  month,  December,  and  early  January 
1944. 

On  20  March  units  of  the  4th  Marine  Regiment,  transported 
by  President  Hayes,  peacefully  occupied  Emirau  Island.  In 
April  and  May  she  transported  Army  replacements  for  the 
Marines  on  New  Britain.  On  4 June  she  sailed,  with  units  of 
the  3rd  Marine  Division  embarked,  for  the  Marshalls  to  stage 
for  the  assault  on  Guam.  Enemy  resistance  during  the  Saipan 
operation  delayed  sailing,  but  on  21  July  she  landed  her  troops 
and  supplies  east  of  Apra  Harbor. 

After  resupply  runs  to  various  bases.  President  Hayes  was 
off  Leyte  21  October.  Retiring  to  Manus  29  October  after  un- 
loading her  troops,  she  witnessed  the  explosion  of  ammunition 
ship  Mount  Hood  10  November.  The  President  Hayes  was  not 
hit  and  dispatched  fire  and  rescue  parties  to  the  stricken  ships. 

Steaming  for  San  Francisco  and  overhaul  the  following  day, 
she  returned  to  the  Pacific  and  made  runs  between  Espirito 
Santo,  Guadalcanal,  and  Noumea.  During  the  invasion  of 
Okinawa,  President  Hayes,  with  other  units  of  Transport  Divi- 
sion 32,  had  Ready  Reserve  troops  embarked,  and  after  the 
beachhead  had  been  secured  landed  her  troops  and  embarked 
the  81st  Army  Infantry  Division  to  standby  as  a floating  re- 
serve. She  then  steamed  to  the  Philippines,  and  from  May  to 
July  moved  more  troops  up  from  the  southwest  Pacific  to  the 
Philippines.  While  she  was  at  San  Pedro,  Calif.,  loading  more 


troops  for  deployment  to  the  Pacific  Theater,  the  Japanese 
surrendered. 

President  Hayes  arrived  at  Manila  14  September,  then,  with 
troops  of  the  25th  Infantry  Division  aboard,  continued  on  to 
Wakayama,  Japan,  arriving  7 October.  On  29  October  the 
troops  were  debarked  at  Nagoya,  and  the  next  day  President 
Hayes  departed  for  duty  with  the  “Magic  Carpet,”  returning 
1400  dischargees  from  the  Marianas  to  Los  Angeles  on  each  of 
two  round  trips.  On  1 January  1946  she  reported  to  the  Naval 
Transportation  Service  to  deliver  dependents  of  service  person- 
nel to  Honolulu.  President  Hayes  continued  to  operate  with 
the  Pacific  Fleet  until  decommissioned  30  June  1949  at  Mare 
Island.  She  was  assigned  to  the  Stockton  Group,  Pacific  Re- 
serve Fleet,  28  November  1950.  Her  name  was  struck  from 
the  Navy  List  and  she  was  transferred  to  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission 1 October  1958. 

President  Hayes  earned  7 battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

President  Jackson 

A former  name  retained. 

(AP-37;  dp.  16,000;  1.  491'10'';  b.  69'6”;  dr.  26'6”;  s.  18  k.; 

cpl.  513;  trp.  1,388;  a.  1 5",  4 3",  6 40mm.;  cl.  President 
Jackson;  T.  C3-P&C) 

President  Jackson  was  laid  down  as  MC  hull  53  by 
the  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Newport 
News,  Va.  2 October  1939;  launched  7 June  1940;  sponsored 
by  Mrs.  William  G.  McAdoo;  and  delivered  to  the  American 
President  Lines  25  October  1940. 

After  two  round-the-world  trips  from  New  York,  President 
Jackson  was  acquired  by  the  Navy  30  June  1941,  and  commis- 
sioned 16  January  1942,  Comdr.  C.  W.  Weitzel  in  command. 

Following  shakedown  and  practice  amphibious  assault 
training  on  the  West  Coast,  President  Jackson  sailed  for  the 
South  Pacific  1 July  1942,  as  a unit  of  Transport  Division  2. 
She  landed  the  1st  Battalion,  2nd  Marines,  on  Florida  Island, 
Solomons,  7 August  1942.  At  mid-month  she  evacuated  500 
survivors  of  the  “First  Battle  of  Savo  Island”  to  Noumea, 
then  began  bringing  in  reinforcements  and  evacuating  casual- 
ties of  land  and  sea  actions. 

Redesignated  APA-18  on  1 February  1943,  President  Jack- 
son  continued  to  transport  reinforcement  troops  and  cargo  in 
support  of  the  consolidation  of  the  southern  Solomons.  On  30 
June,  she  landed  the  172nd  U.S.  Army  Combat  Team  and 
two  construction  battalion  companies  on  Rendova,  then 
transported  survivors  of  McCawley,  torpedoed  by  a sub- 
marine, to  Noumea. 

Operating  with  other  vessels  of  TF  31,  President  Jackson 
landed  elements  of  the  3rd  Marine  Division  at  Empress 
Augusta  Bay,  Bougainville,  1 November.  Seven  days  later, 
while  enroute  back  to  that  island  with  reinforcements,  she  was 
hit  by  a 550  pound  bomb  which  fortunately  did  not  explode. 

On  25  March  1944  President  Jackson  landed  Army,  Navy, 
and  Construction  Battalion  units  on  Emirau  Island  and  in 
April,  with  Transport  Division  Two,  she  carried  the  40th 
Division,  U.S. A.,  to  New  Britain,  and  returned  the  1st  Marine 
Division  to  Russell  Island  in  the  Solomons.  With  TF  53,  in 
July,  she  landed  elements  of  the  3rd  Marine  Division  on  Guam, 
21  July,  then  evacuated  casualties  to  Pearl  Harbor  and  the 
United  States.  On  23  October  the  ship  returned  to  duty  with 
Transport  Division  32  in  the  south  and  southwest  Pacific 
areas. 

While  operating  with  TF  77,  President  Jackson  landed  ele- 
ments of  the  25th  Infantry  Division,  U.S.  Army,  in  the  rein- 
forcement landing  at  Lingayen  Gulf  11  January  1945.  On  21 
February,  while  operating  with  TF  51,  she  landed  elements  of 
the  3rd  Marine  Division  on  Iwo  Jima.  Exposed  to  enemy 
counter-battery  fire  she  was  hit  once  in  a barrage  of  37  mm 
fire  with  minor  damage  and  casualties.  On  6 March  she  de- 
parted Iwo  Jima  with  515  casualties  for  Saipan  and  Noumea. 

With  Army  and  Navy  casualties  and  miscellaneous  passen- 
gers aboard,  the  transport  sailed  for  the  United  States  7 May 
1945.  She  got  underway  from  San  Francisco  14  June  and  com- 
pleted two  round-trips  to  Manila  before  the  cessation  of  hos- 
tilies  which  found  her  in  drydock  at  Seattle.  She  then  entered 
upon  “Magic  Carpet”  duty.  She  continued  to  operate  with 
the  Pacific  Fleet  until  1949,  seeing  service  in  both  Japan  and 
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China.  She  was  assigned  to  the  Military  Sea  Transportation 
Service  with  her  designation  changed  to  T-AP-18,  22  October 
1949. 

On  7 February  1950  President  Jackson,  with  cabin  and 
troop  passengers  on  board,  got  underway  from  San  Francisco 
for  Norfolk,  arriving  23  February.  She  returned  to  San  Fran- 
cisco 25  March,  subsequently  making  round  trips  to  Manila 
and  Pearl  Harbor. 

With  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  Conflict  President  Jackson 
reported  to  the  Commander,  Amphibious  Force,  Pacific  Fleet 
for  operational  control.  Loading  troops  and  equipment  of  the 
2nd  Battalion,  1st  Marine  Division  at  San  Diego,  she  sailed 
14  August  for  Japan,  arriving  Kobe  29  August  to  prepare  for 
the  invasion  at  Inchon.  Departing  Kobe  11  September  with 
vessels  of  TG  90.2,  she  unloaded  on  the  assault  beaches  of 
Inchon,  served  as  a casualty  receiving  ship,  then  evacuated 
the  casualties  to  Yokohama  and  San  Francisco. 

On  12  October  President  Jackson  sailed  from  San  Diego 
carrying  miscellaneous  cargo  for  Japan.  Returning  to  San 
Francisco,  she  subsequently  called  at  Seattle,  Alaska,  Japan, 
and  Korea.  After  another  run  to  Alaska  in  April  1952,  Presi- 
dent Jackson  departed  San  Francisco  for  Pago  Pago  to  trans- 
port dependents  from  Pago  Pago  to  Pearl  Harbor,  returning 
to  San  Francisco  in  August.  During  1953  she  operated  be- 
tween San  Francisco,  Alaska,  and  Pearl  Harbor. 

Carrying  a full  load  of  passengers  and  cargo  for  Yokohama, 
Japan,  President  Jackson  got  underway  from  San  Francisco 
25  January  1954,  returning  23  February.  After  two  round- 
trips  to  Pearl  Harbor,  she  departed  for  Alaska  again  20  April 
with  various  units  of  the  30th  Engineers  Base  Topographic 
Battalion,  returning  to  San  Francisco  14  May  before  making  a 
second  voyage  to  Alaska  ending  at  San  Francisco  5 June. 

On  11  June  President  Jackson  got  underway  for  Yokohama 
carrying  a full  load  of  dependents  and  a small  number  of  troop 
passengers,  returning  to  San  Francisco  8 July  with  passengers 
and  cargo.  On  28  December  she  shifted  to  Todd  Shipyard, 
Alameda,  Calif,  for  phase  one  of  inactivation.  She  was  placed 
out  of  commission,  in  reserve,  berthed  at  San  Francisco,  6 
July  1955.  She  was  struck  from  the  Navy  List  and  transferred 
to  the  Maritime  Commission  1 October  1958. 

President  Jackson  earned  8 battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service  and  3 battle  stars  for  Korean  War  service. 


President  Lincoln 

A former  name  retained. 

(Str;  dp.  32,500;  1.  619';  b.  68'2";  dr.  34';  s.  14.5  k.;  cpl.  430; 
a.  4 6".) 

President  Lincoln,  formerly  the  German  steamer  President 
Lincoln  of  the  Hamburg-American  Line,  was  built  by  Harland 
& Wolff,  Belfast,  Ireland,  in  1907;  seized  in  New  York  harbor 
in  1917 ; turned  over  to  the  Shipping  Board,  and  transferred  to 
the  Navy  for  operation  as  a troop  transport. 

Having  been  damaged  severely  by  her  German  crew.  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  underwent  extensive  repairs  and  conversion  at 
Robin’s  Dry  Dock  and  Repair  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  The  ship 
commissioned  as  a Navy  troop  transport  25  July  1917  at 
Brooklyn,  Comdr.  Yates  Sterling,  Jr.,  in  command. 

President  Lincoln  made  five  voyages  from  New  York  to 
France,  transporting  approximately  23,000  American  troops 
which  she  disembarked  at  Brest  and  St.  Nazaire.  Four  cycles 
were  completed  without  incident:  October  to  November  1917, 
December  1917  to  January  1918,  February  to  March,  and 
March  to  May.  She  sailed  from  New  York  on  her  fifth  and 
final  trip  to  Europe  10  May  1918.  Arriving  at  Brest  on  the 
23rd,  she  disembarked  troops,  and  got  underway  29  May  with 
troopships  Rijndam,  Susquehanna  and  Antigone,  escorted  by 
destroyers,  for  the  return  voyage  to  the  United  States.  At 
sundown  30  May  1918,  having  passed  through  the  so-called 
danger  zone  of  submarine  activity,  the  destroyers  left  the  con- 
voy to  proceed  alone.  About  9 a.m.,  31  May  1918,  President 
Lincoln  was  struck  by  three  torpedoes  from  the  German  sub- 
marine U-90,  and  sank  about  20  minutes  later.  Of  the  715 
persons  on  board,  26  men  were  lost  with  the  ship,  and  a Lt. 
Isaacs  was  taken  aboard  the  U-90  as  prisoner.  Survivors  were 
rescued  from  lifeboats  late  that  night  by  U.S.  Destroyers 


Warrington  and  Smith.  They  were  taken  to  France,  arriving 
at  Brest  2 June. 

President  Monroe 

A former  name  retained. 

(AP-104:  dp.  10,210;  1.  491'9";  b.  69'7";  dr.  26'6";  s.  18.4  k.; 
cpl.  512;  a.  1 5",  4 3",  4 40mm.;  T.  C3-P&C) 

President  Monroe  (AP-104),  a troop  transport,  was  the  sixth 
of  seven  C3-P&C  type  vessels  built  for  American  President 
Lines  around-the-world  service  just  prior  to  the  outbreak  of 
World  War  II;  was  laid  down  13  November  1939  by  New- 
port News  Shipbuilding  and  Drydock  Co.,  Newport  News, 
Va.;  launched  7 August  1940;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Thomas  C. 
Corcoran. 

The  new  SS  President  Monroe  was  just  clearing  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  on  her  maiden  voyage  around  the  world  when  word 
was  flashed  to  her  Master  to  return,  as  Japan  had  just  at- 
tacked Pearl  Harbor.  She  and  her  six  sisterships  were  immedi- 
ately acquired  by  WSA  on  bareboat  charter  for  outfitting  for 
war  service. 

Transferred  to  the  Navy  18  July  1943,  President  Monroe 
shifted  to  Pool,  McGonigle  & Jennings  Co.  yard,  Portland, 
Oregon  for  alterations.  Commissioned  20  August,  Capt.  G.  C. 
Morrison  in  command,  she  departed  Portland  24  August  for 
the  Bremerton  Navy  Yard  for  conversion  and  outfitting. 

After  brief  shakedown,  she  commenced  her  first  “pay”  run 
9 September  on  the  Aleutian  Service.  Carrying  replacement 
troops  and  cargo,  she  steamed  for  Kodiak,  Dutch  Harbor,  and 
Adak,  Alaska.  She  also  embarked  assault  troops  at  Kiska, 
transported  them  to  Pearl  Harbor,  and  then  returned  to  San 
Francisco  to  be  outfitted  with  landing  craft. 

Departing  the  west  coast  3 November,  the  transport  joined 
forces  that  were  marshalling  at  Pearl  Harbor  for  the  first  move 
of  the  Central  Pacific  Drive — the  Gilbert  Islands  invasion. 
She  arrived  Abemama  Atoll  on  the  morning  of  the  27th  bring- 
ing the  atoll’s  garrison  group  cargo  and  personnel.  She  touched 
at  Tarawa  before  sailing  for  Pearl  Harbor  with  Tennessee 
(BB-43)  and  President  Polk  (AP-103). 

She  remained  at  Pearl  Harbor  until  23  January  1944,  when 
she  embarked  a contingent  of  marines  and  steamed  for  Kwa- 
jalein  Atoll.  She  next  transported  assault  troops  to  Eniwetok, 
participating  through  25  February  in  the  successful  landings 
on  Engebi,  Eniwetok,  and  Parry.  Departing  Roi-Namur, 
Kwajalein  Atoll  29  February,  she  called  at  Funafuti,  Ellice 
Islands,  and  then  was  routed  to  Guadalcanal. 

Following  a cruise  to  Milne  Bay,  Manus  Island  and  New 
Caledonia,  the  transport  engaged  in  logistics  and  practice 
landings  for  the  assault  on  Guam.  Between  21  and  26  July, 
she  discharged  troops  and  cargo  off  Guam;  then  steamed  for 
Eniwetok  to  embark  wounded  before  proceeding  to  San  Pedro, 
Calif.,  arriving  22  August  1944.  By  4 November  she  once 
again  stood  out  from  San  Diego  and  ended  the  year  operating 
between  Guadalcanal,  New  Caledonia,  and  Port  Purvis. 

She  joined  the  well-screened  Task  Group  77.9  en  route 
Lingayen  Gulf  2 January  1945,  and  unloaded  troops  and 
cargo  in  the  San  Fabian  area  between  11  and  13  January. 
Propulsion  problems  necessitated  repairs  at  Leyte,  after 
which  she  steamed  in  convoy  for  Humboldt  Bay,  New  Guinea, 
thence  to  Ulithi. 

There  she  was  designated  flagship  for  Transport  Division 
“D”  of  Task  Unit  12.6.1  and  steamed  for  Iwo  Jima,  arriving 
18  March.  Embarking  troops  there,  she  steamed  for  Hawaii, 
en  route  to  San  Francisco. 

Through  the  end  of  1945  she  made  several  runs  to  Pacific 
Island  bases.  With  the  end  of  hostilities  she  extended  her 
cruises  to  Japan  and  participated  in  “Magic  Carpet”  opera- 
tions. The  transport  entered  Hunter’s  Point  Naval  Drydock 
12  January  1946,  decommissioned,  and  was  redelivered  to 
WSA  30  January,  returned  to  American  President  Lines  21 
February,  and  struck  from  the  Navy  List  12  March. 

President  Monroe  received  five  battle  stars  for  World  War 
II  service. 

President  Polk 

A former  name  retained.  James  Knox  Polk,  born  in  Meck- 
lenburg County,  N.C.,  2 November  1795,  served  in  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  (1825-39),  was  Speaker  of  the 
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House  (1835-39),  and  Governor  of  Tennessee  (1839-41)  before 
becoming  the  eleventh  President  of  the  United  States  4 March 
1845.  During  his  administration  the  Oregon  boundary  dispute 
was  settled  with  Great  Britain,  tariff  was  lowered,  and  the 
United  States  acquired  the  southwestern  part  of  the  country 
from  Mexico.  Shortly  after  the  end  of  his  one  term  as  presi- 
dent, Polk  died  in  retirement  15  June  1849  at  his  home  in 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

(AP-103:  dp.  11,760;  1.  49U10";  b.  63'0";  dr.  2.5'9";  s.  18  k.; 

cpl.  354;  a.  1 5",  4 3",  4 40mm.;  cl.  Elizahelh  C.  Stanton] 
T.  C3-P&C) 

President  Polk  (AP-103)  was  laid  down  by  Newport  News 
Shipbuilding  and  Drydock  Co.,  Newport  News,  Va.  as  Presi- 
dent Polk  (MC  hull  110)  7 October  1940;  launched  28  June 
1941;  sponsored  by  Miss  Patricia  Kennedy;  acquired  by  the 
Navy  6 September  1943;  and  commissioned  at  San  Diego  4 
October  1943,  Comdr.  Clarence  J.  Ballreich  in  command. 

Assigned  to  the  Naval  Transportation  Service,  President 
Polk  loaded  construction  battalion  men  and  cargo  at  Port 
Hueneme,  Calif.,  and  sailed  12  October  for  Pearl  Harbor.  On 
16  November  she  got  underway  for  the  invasion  of  Tarawa, 
Gilbert  Islands,  where  she  unloaded  her  troops  and  cargo  and 
then  stood  by  as  casualty  receving  ship.  Returning  to  Pearl 
Harbor  11  December,  she  weighed  anchor  again  22  January 
1944  to  carry  troops  to  Kwajalein  in  the  Marshalls.  Again 
used  as  an  emergency  hospital  ship,  she  carried  casualties  to 
San  Francisco,  24  February,  then  got  underway  with  troops 
and  cargo  for  New  Caledonia,  the  Solomons,  and  the  Ad- 
miralties. 

In  July  she  carried  reinforcements  to  Guam  and  again 
sailed  east  with  wounded  personnel,  arriving  at  Pearl  Harbor 
11  August  and  continuing  on  to  California  where  she  took  on 
personnel  and  cargo  for  New  Guinea.  Arriving  at  Milne  Bay 
6 November,  she  loaded  passengers  and  cargo,  then  proceeded 
to  Bougainville  to  prepare  for  the  invasion  of  Luzon.  Disem- 
barking troops  on  the  Lingayen  assault  beaches,  11  January 
1945,  she  ferried  reinforcements  from  Leyte,  then  sailed  to 
Ulithi  to  take  on  Marines  at  Iwo  Jima  and  return  them  to 
Hawaii.  Thence  she  steamed  to  San  Francisco,  took  on  fresh 
troops,  and  headed  west  to  Okinawa  24  July.  V-J  Day  found 
her  in  Apra  Harbor,  Guam,  whence  she  returned  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. Next  she  transported  troops  from  Seattle  to  Tinian,  re- 
ported for  “Magic  Carpet”  duty,  13  October,  and  completed 
runs  from  Espiritu  Santo  and  Manila  to  San  Francisco  before 
the  end  of  the  year. 

Decommissioned  and  transferred  to  WSA,  for  return  to  her 
owner  26  January  1946,  President  Polk  was  struck  from  the 
Navy  List  25  February  1946. 

President  Polk  earned  6 battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

President  Warfield 

S.  Davies  Warfield,  president  of  Old  Bay  Line,  Chesapeake 
Bay,  and  uncle  of  the  Duchess  of  Windsor,  wife  of  the  former 
Edward  VIII,  King  of  England  in  1936. 

(IX-169:  t.  1,814;  1.  320';  b.  56'6";  dr.  18'6";  s.  15  k.;  cpl.  70; 
trp.  400) 

Built  in  1928  for  the  Baltimore  Steam  Packet  Co.  by  Pusey 
and  Jones  Corp.,  Wilmington,  Del.,  S.S.  President  Warfield 
carried  passengers  and  freight  between  Norfolk,  Va.,  and 
Baltimore,  Md.,  before  being  acquired  by  the  War  Shipping 
Administration  at  Baltimore  12  July  1942,  and  converted  to  a 
transport  craft  for  transfer  to  the  British  Ministry  of  War 
Transport. 

Manned  by  a British  merchant  crew  led  by  Capt.  J.  R. 
Williams,  she  departed  St.  John’s,  Newfoundland,  21  Sep- 
tember 1942,  with  other  small  passenger  steamers  bound  tor 
the  United  Kingdom.  Attacked  by  a German  submarine  800 
miles  west  of  Ireland  on  the  25th,  she  evaded  one  torpedo, 
and,  after  the  scattering  of  her  convoy,  reached  Belfast,  Ire- 
land. In  Britain,  she  served  as  a barraclb  and  training  ship  on 
the  Torrige  River  at  Instow. 

Returned  by  Britain,  she  joined  the  U.S.  Navy  as  President 
Warfield  21  May  1944.  In  July  1944  she  served  as  a station  and 
accommodations  ship  at  Omaha  Beach,  France.  Following 
duty  in  England  and  on  the  Seine  River,  she  arrived  Norfolk, 


Va.,  25  July  1945,  and  left  active  Navy  service  13  September. 
Struck  from  the  Naval  Vessel  Register  11  October  and  re- 
turned to  the  War  Shipping  Administration  14  November 
1945,  she  was  sold  9 November  1946,  to  the  Potomac  Ship- 
wrecking Co.  of  Washington,  D.C.,  an  agent  of  the  Jewish 
political  ^oup  Haganah. 

Departing  Baltimore  25  February  1947,  she  headed  for  the 
Mediterranean.  Loaded  12  July  1947  with  4,500  Jewish  refu- 
gees bound  for  Palestine,  she  departed  Sete,  France,  but  came 
under  the  surveillance  of  British  warships  ordered  to  prevent 
further  immigration  into  Palestine.  Under  master  Itzak 
Aronowitz,  she  was  renamed  Exodus  1947.  Upon  arrival  in 
Palestinian  waters,  she  was  conducted  by  British  warships 
into  Haifa  Harbor.  Her  port  side  had  been  damaged  by  a 
nudge  from  a British  warship,  and  her  passengers  were  denied 
entry  into  Palestine. 

When  Israel  achieved  independence  14  May  1948,  Exodus 
1947  remained  moored  to  a breakwater  at  Haifa  Harbor.  Se- 
lected by  Leon  Uris  for  the  title  of  his  novel  Exodus,  she  later 
burned  to  the  waterline  26  August  1952,  and  was  towed  to 
Shemen  Beach,  Haifa.  In  1963  she  was  raised  and  scrapped  by 
an  Italian  firm. 

Presidio 

A county  in  Texas. 

(APA-88;  dp.  6,800  (f.);  1.  426';  b.  58';  dr.  15'6";  s.  17  k.; 

cpl.  320;  trp.  849;  a.  1 5'',  8 40mm.,  10  20mm.;  cl.  Gilliam; 

T.  S4-SE2-BD1) 

Presidio  (APA-88)  was  laid  down  6 December  1944  by  the 
Consolidated  Steel  Co.,  Wilmington,  Calif.,  under  Maritime 
Commission  contract  (MC  hull  1881);  launched  17  February 
1945;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  J.  K.  Harbert;  delivered  to  the  Navy 
8 April  1945;  and  commissioned  9 April  1945,  Lt.  Comdr. 
Edgar  Johnson  in  command. 

Following  shakedown  and  amphibious  training  off  Cali- 
fornia, Presidio  departed  the  west  coast,  5 June  1945,  for 
Hawaii,  whence  she  carried  men  and  equipment  to  Eniwetok 
and  Kwajalein.  Returning  to  Eniwetok,  she  sailed  again  13 
July  and  on  the  17th  rendezvoused  with  units  of  the  3d  Fleet 
to  transfer  cargo  and  personnel  as  that  fleet  continued  to  move 
against  the  enemy’s  home  islands.  Following  that  underway 
replenishment,  she  returned  to  Eniwetok,  completed  a run  to 
Ulithi  and  Leyte,  then  got  underway  for  another  transfer  of 
men  and  materiel  at  sea.  On  17  August,  2 days  after  the  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities,  she  rendezvoused  with  TG  38.3,  then  con- 
tinued on  to  Eniwetok  whence  she  steamed  to  Japan,  arriving 
in  Tokyo  Bay  15  September  to  commence  “Magic  Carpet” 
duty.  For  the  next  seven  months  she  plied  the  Pacific,  carrying 
occupation  personnel  to  Okinawa  and  Japan  and  bringing 
veterans  back  to  the  United  States.  Designated  for  inactiva- 
tion in  the  spring  of  1946,  she  decommissioned  at  Pearl  Harbor 
20  June.  Towed  back  to  San  Francisco  the  following  year,  she 
was  struck  from  the  Navy  List  1 August  1947  and  transferred 
to  the  Maritime  Commission  at  Suisun  Bay  2 September  1947. 

Presidio  was  awarded  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Presley 

Sam  Davis  Presley,  born  at  Carthage,  Miss.,  17  December 
1918,  enlisted  in  the  Navy  7 November  1939.  On  30  September 
1942  he  became  Aviation  Machinist’s  Mate  first  class.  He  re- 
ceived the  Navy  Cross  for  extraordinary  heroism  during  the 
Battle  of  the  Santa  Cruz  Islands,  26  October  1942.  As  his  ship 
Enterprise,  came  under  sustained  enemy  air  attack.  Aviation 
Machinist’s  Mate  First  Class  Presley  voluntarily  abandoned 
the  shelter  of  his  normal  battle  station.  Climbing  into  a plane 
parked  on  the  flight  deck,  he  manned  the  flexible  guns  in  the 
rear  cockpit  and  commenced  an  effective  fire  against  the  at- 
tacking aircraft.  As  the  battle  continued,  a bomb  explosion 
blew  the  plane  overboard.  AMI  Presley  was  listed  as  “missing 
in  action,”  and  presumed  dead  27  October  1943. 

(DE-371:  dp.  1,745  (f.);  1.  306'0'';  b.  36'7”;  dr.  13'4”;  s.  24  k.; 

cpl.  222;  a.  2 5",  6 40mm.,  2 dct.,  8 dcp.,  1 dcp.  (hh.), 
3 21''  tt. ; cl.  John  C.  Butler) 

Presley  (DE-371)  was  laid  down  by  the  Consolidated  Steel 
Corp.,  Ltd.,  Orange,  Tex.,  6 June  1944;  launched  19  August 
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1944;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Willie  Lynn  Presley;  and  commis- 
sioned 7 November  1944,  Lt.  Comdr.  Richard  S.  Paret, 
USNR,  in  command. 

After  shakedown  off  Bermuda,  Presley  transited  the  Panama 
Canal  24  January  1945  and  proceeded  to  Pearl  Harbor  for 
further  training.  She  arrived  at  Noumea  22  March,  and  de- 
parted 3 May  to  escort  a group  of  transports  to  Leyte  Gulf. 
She  subsequently  touched  at  Manus,  Saipan,  and  Ulithi  before 
making  two  trips  to  Okinawa.  The  end  of  the  war  found  her 
anchored  in  Ulithi  Harbor. 

On  19  September  Presley  proceeded  to  Guam  for  duty, 
making  two  trips  to  Truk  where  she  served  as  harbor  patrol 
and  station  ship  pending  the  occupation  of  that  enemy  post 
by  U.S.  forces.  On  5 November  the  ship  was  ordered  to  the 
United  States  to  be  placed  in  an  inactive  status.  Presley  de- 
commissioned 20  June  1946,  and  joined  the  Pacific  Reserve 
Fleet  berthed  at  San  Diego.  She  was  struck  from  the  Naval 
Vessel  Register  30  June  1968. 

Presque  Isle 

A county  in  Michigan. 

(LST-678:  dp.  4,080  (f.);  1.  328';  b.  50';  dr.  14'1";  s.  11.6  k.; 
cpl.  119;  a.  8 40mm.;  cl.  LST-511.) 

LST-678  was  laid  down  29  April  1944  by  American  Bridge 
Co.,  Ambridge,  Pa.;  launched  16  June  1944;  and  commis- 
sioned 30  June  1944. 

Following  shakedown  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  LST-678  pro- 
ceeded via  the  Panama  Canal  and  San  Diego  to  Pearl  Harbor, 
which  she  departed  24  January  1945  to  participate  in  the  in- 
vasion of  Iwo  Jima.  Named  Presque  Isle  (APB-44)  on  31 
March  1945,  she  provided  logistic  support  for  the  Iwo  Jima 
campaign  from  22  February  to  3 March.  At  Saipan,  she 
prepared  for  the  invasion  of  Okinawa.  At  Okinawa,  she 
participated  in  a diversionary  landing  on  the  southern  coast 
1 April  1945,  and  that  day  rescued  188  men  from  LST-884 
which  had  been  hit  by  a kamikaze.  On  the  2nd  she  was 
assigned  tender,  housing,  and  supply  duties.  Departing  Oki- 
nawa 8 July,  she  spent  the  remainder  of  the  war  at  San  Pedro 
and  Subic  Bays,  Philippines. 

Decommissioned  18  April  1947,  she  entered  the  Atlantic 
Reserve  Fleet.  Named  Presque  Isle  in  1955,  she  remained 
there  until  struck  from  the  Naval  Vessel  Register  1 May  1959. 


LST-III4  became  Presque  Isle  (AKS-19)  on  8 January 
1945,  became  Vanderburgh  (AKS-19)  on  17  February  1945, 
and  Vanderburgh  (APB-48)  {q.v.)  on  31  March  1945. 

Prestige 

Power  to  command  admiration. 


Prestige  (AMc-96)  was  renamed  Power  on  23  May  1941, 
and  renamed  Reaper  (AMc-96)  {q.v.)  on  10  September  1944. 

I 

(AMc-97:  dp.  228  (f.);  1.  97';  b.  21';  dr.  9'1";  s.  10  k.;  cpl.  17; 
a.  2 .50  cal.  mg.;  cl.  Acme). 

Prestige  (AMc-97)  was  laid  down  27  May  1941  by  Anderson 
& Cristofani,  San  Francisco,  Calif.;  launched  16  August  1941; 
sponsored  by  Miss  Jill  Anderson;  and  placed  in  service  23 
December  1941. 

Following  shakedown.  Prestige  reported  to  Pearl  Harbor, 
Hawaii,  11  March  1942,  and  conducted  minesweeping  opera- 
tions in  Hawaiian  waters  in  1942  and  1943.  Upon  commission- 
ing 13  December  1944,  she  commenced  her  conversion  from  a 
coastal  minesweeper  to  a locator  of  underwater  ordnance. 

After  conversion,  she  departed  Pearl  Harbor  8 July  1945, 
and  proceeded  via  Johnston  Island,  Majuro,  Eniwetok,  Saipan, 
and  Okinawa  to  Sasebo,  Japan,  where  she  arrived  13  Septem- 
ber. From  September  through  December,  she  conducted  mine- 
sweeping operations  at  Wakanoura-Kii,  Honshu  area,  and  at 
Fukuoka,  Kyushu-Korea  area. 


Arriving  San  Diego,  Calif.,  2 June  1946,  Prestige  decommis- 
sioned there  24  June  1946.  She  was  struck  from  the  Naval 
Vessel  Register  19  July  1946,  and  transferred  to  the  Maritime 
Commission  7 November  1947. 

Prestige  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II  service. 

II 

(AM-465:  dp.  750  (f.);  1.  172';  b.  36';  dr.  10';  s.  15  k.;  cpl.  72; 
a.  1 40mm. ; cl.  Aggressive) 

Prestige  (AM-465)  was  laid  down  15  April  1952  by  Wil- 
mington Boat  Works,  Wilmington,  Calif.;  launched  30  April 
1954;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  William  R.  Poulson;  and  commis- 
sioned 11  September  19.54,  Lt.  C.  L.  Frink  in  command. 

After  shakedown  and  reclassification  to  MSO-465  on  7 
February  1955,  Prestige  participated  in  various  exercises  out 
of  Long  Beach,  Calif.,  until  she  deployed  4 January  1956  to 
WestPac,  proceeding  via  Pearl  Harbor  and  Midway  to  serve 
with  the  7th  Fleet.  Her  WestPac  tour  of  1956  included  landing 
exercises  at  Iwo  Jima  in  February  and  April.  Following  a visit 
to  Yokosuka,  Japan,  she  returned  to  Long  Beach  15  June  for 
local  operations.  Sailing  for  the  Panama  Canal  30  August 
1957,  she  conducted  operations  on  both  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Pacific  sides  of  the  Canal.  Heading  for  Long  Beach  23  No- 
vember, she  commenced  overhaul  upon  arrival. 

Deployed  to  WestPac  in  1958,  Prestige  ran  aground  in 
Naruto  Straits,  Inland  Sea,  Japan,  23  August  1958,  and  was 
abandoned  as  a total  loss. 

Preston 

Samuel  W.  Preston,  born  in  Canada,  6 April  1840,  was  ap- 
pointed Midshipman  from  the  state  of  Illinois  4 October  1858. 
Graduating  first  in  his  class,  9 May  1861,  he  was  appointed 
Acting  Master,  4 October  1861  and  Lieutenant  1 August  1862. 
From  1861  to  1863  he  served  on  various  vessels  attached  to 
the  South  Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron.  Captured  by  Con- 
federate forces  during  an  attack  on  Fort  Sumter  8 September 
1863,  he  was  taken  to  Libby  Prison  and  exchanged  in  the  fall 
of  1864.  Ordered  to  the  North  Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron 
as  Flag-Lieutenant  to  Rear  Admiral  D.  D.  Porter,  he  partici- 
pated in  the  attacks  on  Fort  Fisher  24-25  December  1864 
and  13  January  1865.  He  was  killed  while  leading  his  men 
against  the  fort  on  the  latter  date. 

I 

(ScStr:  t.  428;  1.  170';  b.  23'1";  dph.  13'4") 

The  first  Preston,  a twin  screw  British  blockade  runner 
named  Annie,  was  captured  off  New  Inlet,  N.C.,  31  October 
1864  by  Wilderness  and  Niphon;  purchased  by  the  Navy  from 
the  New  York  Prize  Court  in  December  1864;  renamed  Pres- 
ton 2 February  1865;  and  commissioned  6 February  1865, 
Acting  Volunteer  Lt.  J.  R.  Wheeler  in  command. 

Assigned  to  the  West  Gulf  Blockading  Squadron,  Preston 
departed  New  York  16  February  and  arrived  at  New  Orleans 
9 March.  She  operated  along  the  Texas  coast  into  July  and  on 
the  25th  was  ordered  to  Philadelphia.  Decommissioned  there 
8 August  1865,  she  was  sent  to  New  York  in  November  and 
sold  at  auction  on  the  30th. 

II 

(Str:  t.  230;  1.  160';  b.  12') 

The  second  Preston,  a “cigar  shaped  steamer”  used  to  trans- 
port cotton,  was  captured  in  Charleston  Harbour  in  February 
1865.  Renamed  Preston  and  operated  under  the  command  of 
Acting  Ensign  William  Thomas,  she  was  assigned  to  the 
South  Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron  and  stationed  at  Port 
Royal  until  August  1865.  Then  ordered  north,  she  arrived  at 
Washington  21  August  and  was  placed  in  ordinary.  She  was 
sold  at  auction  17  September  1868. 

III 

(DD-19;  dp.  902  (f.) ; 1.  29.3'10'';  b.  26'11'';  dr.  lO'll'';  s.  29  k.; 
cpl.  88;  a.  5 3'',  3 18"  tt.;  cl.  Preston) 

The  third  Preston  (Destroyer  No.  19)  was  laid  down  28 
April  1908  by  the  New  York  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Camden, 
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N.J.;  launched  14  July  1909;  sponsored  by  Miss  Katherine 
Magoun;  and  commissioned  21  December  1909,  Lt.  Comdr. 
G.  C.  Day  in  command. 

Preston,  attached  to  Destroyer  Force,  Atlantic  Fleet,  con- 
ducted peacetime  patrols  and  participated  in  various  indi- 
vidual, squadron,  and  fleet  exercises  until  assigned  to  neu- 
trality duties  prior  to  the  entry  of  the  United  States  into 
World  War  I.  At  New  York,  6 April  1917,  she  sailed  within 
the  week  for  Boston,  where  she  continued  patrol  duties  until 
12  May.  Then  reassigned  to  Destroyer  Force,  Atlantic,  she 
performed  coastal  escort  and  patrol  duties  for  two  months. 
In  July  she  sailed  east  and  between  1 August  and  5 October 
she  patrolled  and  performed  escort  work,  off  the  strategically 
located  Azores.  Next  ordered  to  Brest,  she  conducted  similar 
missions  along  the  French  coast  until  the  Armistice.  On  11 
December  1918  she  sailed  for  the  United  States,  arriving  at 
Charleston,  4 January  1919.  Later  shifted  to  Philadelphia, 
she  decommissioned  17  July  and  her  name  was  struck  from 
the  Navy  List  15  September.  On  21  November  the  coal 
burning  “Flivver”  was  sold  to  the  T.  A.  Scott  Co.  of  New 
London,  Conn. 

IV 

(DD-327:  dp.  1,308  (f.);  1.  314'5”;  b.  31'8”;  dr.  9T0";  s.  35  k.; 
cpl.  122;  a.  4 4”,  1 3",  12  21"  tt.;  cl.  Clemson) 

The  fourth  Preston  (DD-327)  was  laid  down  19  July  1919  by 
the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.; 
launched  7 August  1920;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Josephus  Daniels, 
wife  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy;  and  commissioned  13  April 
1921,  Comdr.  G.  T.  Swasey  in  command. 

Following  shakedown,  the  flush  decked  destroyer  remained 
on  the  west  coast  on  temporary  duty.  Until  December,  1921, 
she  conducted  exercises  out  of  San  Diego,  then  got  underway 
for  assignment  with  the  Atlantic  Fleet  Destroyer  Force. 
With  that  force  for  most  of  her  naval  career,  she  operated 
along  the  east  coast,  regularly  sailing  south  for  winter  exer- 
cises in  the  Caribbean.  In  June  1925  she  interrupted  that 
schedule  for  a tour  with  US  Naval  Forces  in  European  Waters. 
On  that  tour  she  cruised  from  the  waters  off  Scandinavia  to 
the  Mediterranean.  In  July  1926,  she  returned  to  New  York 
and  resumed  her  former  schedule  of  east  coast  and  Caribbean 
employment. 

Preston  decommissioned  at  Philadelphia  1 May  1930  and 
was  assigned  to  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard  for  strength  tests. 
Her  name  was  struck  from  the  Navy  List  6 November  1931 
and  on  23  August  1932  her  hulk  was  sold  for  scrap. 

V 

(DD-379:  dp.  1,726  (f.);  1.  341'3";  b.  34'8";  dr.  17';  s.  36  k.; 

cpl.  158;  a.  5 5",  8 20mm.,  12  21"  tt.,  4 dcp.;  cl.  Mahan) 

The  fifth  Preston  (DD-379)  was  laid  down  27  October 
1934  at  the  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard,  Vallejo,  Calif.;  launched 
22  April  1936;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Edward  H.  Campbell; 
and  commissioned  27  October  1936,  Comdr.  C.  D.  Swain  in 
command. 

Following  shakedown,  Preston  operated  briefly  under  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  then  joined  Battle  Force,  U.S. 
Fleet.  Initially  assigned  to  DesRon  2,  then  shifted  to  DesRon 
5,  she  conducted  peacetime  training  exercises  in  the  Pacific 
until  7 December  1941.  Patrol  and  coastal  escort  duties  along 
the  west  coast  kept  Preston  in  the  eastern  Pacific  until  1 June 
1942.  Then  setting  a westward  course  she  headed  for  Hawaii 
in  the  screen  of  Saratoga.  Arriving  on  the  6th,  her  group, 
TG  11.1,  departed  again  the  next  day  to  rendezvous  with 
TF  17  and  deliver  planes,  pilots,  and  material  to  Enterprise 
and  Hornet  as  that  force  refueled  and  rested  after  the  Battle 
of  Midway. 

On  the  13th,  Preston  returned  to  Pearl  Harbor  and  for  the 
next  four  months  conducted  type  exercises  and  performed 
patrol  and  escort  work  in  the  Hawaiian  area.  She  joined 
TF  16,  4 October,  and  on  the  15th  sailed  for  the  Solomons. 
On  the  24th,  TF  16  rendezvoused  with  TF  17,  formed  TF  61, 
and  continued  on.  Two  days  later,  Preston,  in  the  carrier 
screen,  introduced  her  guns  to  the  enemy  at  the  Battle  of  the 
Santa  Cruz  Islands.  Splashing  two  planes,  she  emerged  un- 
scathed from  her  first  engagement  and  retired  to  Noumea. 


Rearmed,  she  headed  back  to  the  Solomons  and  her  second, 
and  last,  fight. 

On  the  evening  of  14  November,  Preston,  with  TF  64,  sailed 
along  the  western  end  of  Guadalcanal  to  intercept  another 
Japanese  run  down  the  “Slot”  to  bombard  Henderson  Field 
and  land  reinforcements.  Swinging  around  Savo  Island,  the 
force,  two  battleships  preceded  by  four  destroyers,  entered 
the  channel  between  Savo  and  Cape  Esperance.  At  2300,  the 
battleship  Washington  picked  up  the  enemy  cruiser  Sendai  on 
her  radar,  and,  at  2317,  the  3rd  Battle  of  Savo  Island  began. 

Sendai,  accompanied  by  the  destroyer  Shikinami,  had  been 
following  the  Americans,  but  16"  projectiles  drove  them  off. 
Soon  after,  however,  the  battle  was  rejoined.  The  Japanese 
force  had  been  dispersed  and  within  minutes  of  the  battleship- 
cruiser  encounter,  enemy  destroyers,  edging  along  the  southern 
shore  of  Savo,  entered  the  fray.  Benham  and  Preston  followed. 
Gwin,  which  had  been  firing  illumination  shells  toward  the 
earlier  gunfire  exchange,  came  into  the  action  in  time  to  sight 
the  cruiser  Nagara  and  4 destroyers  closing  in.  Farther  out 
heavier  Japanese  ships  were  preparing  to  join  in.  The  con- 
centrated American  destroyers  were  now  central  targets. 

Approximately  8 minutes  after  the  enemy  was  engaged, 
Walke  was  hit.  Soon  after,  Preston,  preparing  her  torpedoes, 
was  struck.  One  salvo  from  Nagara  had  put  both  firerooms 
out  and  toppled  the  afterstack.  Her  fires  made  an  easier  target 
and  shells  came  in  from  both  port  and  starboard.  The  fires 
spread.  At  2336,  she  was  ordered  abandoned.  Seconds  later  she 
rolled  on  her  side.  She  floated  for  another  10  minutes,  bow  in 
the  air;  then  sank,  taking  116  of  her  crew  with  her. 

The  battle  continued.  Gwin  now  became  the  target  of 
Japanese  guns.  Shells  exploded  in  an  engineroom  and  on  the 
fantail.  At  2338,  Walke's  forecastle  was  blown  off.  Benham’s 
bow  was  all  but  demolished;  she  would  go  down  on  the  15th. 
Walke,  burning  brightly,  soon  followed  Preston  to  the  Savo 
Island  graveyard.  At  2348,  as  the  battleships  took  over,  the 
remaining  destoyers  were  ordered  to  retire.  In  the  ensuing 
duel,  Washington  inflicted  irreparable  damage  on  the  Japanese 
bombardment  force  and  remained  unscathed.  South  Dakota, 
however,  was  exposed  by  searchlight  and  took  shells  from  that 
enemy  force.  The  Japanese  had  again  scored  heavily,  but  in 
doing  so  had  lost  a battleship  and  a destroyer,  and,  more  im- 
portant, had  abandoned  their  mission  of  bombarding  Hender- 
son Field  into  uselessness. 

Preston  (DD-379)  earned  two  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

VI 

(DD-795:  dp.  2,940  (f.);  1.  376'6";  b.  39'4";  dr.  17'9";  s.  35  k.; 

cpl.  320;  a.  5 5",  10  40mm.,  7 20mm.,  10  21"  tt.,  6 dcp., 
2 dct.;  cl.  Fletcher) 

The  sixth  Preston  (DD-795)  was  laid  down  by  the  Bethle- 
hem Steel  Co.,  Shipbuilding  Division,  San  Pedro,  Calif., 
13  June  1943;  launched  12  December  1943;  sponsored  by 
Mrs.  R.  F.  Gross;  and  commissioned  20  March  1944,  Comdr. 
G.  S.  Patrick  in  command. 

Following  shakedown  off  California  and  extended  exercises 
in  Hawaiian  waters,  Preston  departed  Pearl  Harbor,  for  the 
Marianas  combat  zone,  1 July  1944.  On  the  17th,  she  arrived 
off  Guam  and  until  8 August  screened  the  transport  areas 
off  the  assault  beaches.  Two  days  in  Apra  harbor  followed, 
after  which  she  got  underway  for  Eniwetok.  On  29  August, 
she  joined  TF  38  and  sailed  west.  Between  6 and  8 September, 
she  screened  the  carriers  during  strikes  against  the  Palaus; 
then,  continuing  on,  guarded  them  during  sorties  against 
Japanese  positions  in  the  south  and  central  Philippines.  On 
comnleting  runs  on  the  14th,  she  returned  with  the  force  to 
the  Palaus  to  cover  the  landings  on  Peleliu  and  Anguar,  then 
sailed  back  to  the  Philippines  before  retiring  to  Ulithi. 

On  6 October,  the  force  again  sortied — this  time  to  launch 
strikes  preparatory  to  the  invasion  of  the  Philippines.  After 
hitting  the  enemy’s  Formosan  air  bases,  the  force  turned  south- 
east for  operations  off  Luzon  in  support  of  the  Leyte  landings. 
On  the  24th,  as  the  Japanese  initiated  a triple-pronged  thrust 
to  drive  the  Allied  forces  from  Leyte  Gulf,  Preston’s  group, 
TG  38.3,  came  under  severe  attack  in  what  was  to  be  the  first 
of  the  battles  for  Leyte  Gulf.  Wave  after  wave  of  bomber  and 
torpedo  planes  closed  the  formation.  Many  were  shot  down. 
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USS  Preston  (DD-795)  at  Newport,  R.I.,  8 October  1952. 


but  Princeton  was  lost.  That  evening  TG  38.3  was  ordered 
north  to  rendezvous  with  TG  38.2  and  TG  38.4  and  search 
for  a Japanese  carrier  force.  Within  an  hour  of  the  midnight 
rendezvous  search  planes  were  flying.  After  daylight  they 
caught  the  enemy  force  north  of  Cape  Engano  and  the  fighting 
squadrons  were  sent  off.  In  the  afternoon  the  force’s  cruiser — 
destroyer  group  closed  the  surviving  ships  to  deliver  final 
blows."  The  force  then  retired  to  the  south  to  join  in  the 
search  for  enemv  vessels  fleeing  through  San  Bernardino 
Strait.  On  the  27th,  sorties  were  flown  to  provide  air  cover 
for  ground  forces  on  Leyte  after  which  the  ships  got  underway 
for  Ulithi. 

By  5 November  Preston  was  back  in  the  operating  area  off 
Luzon  as  strikes  were  flown  against  enemy  installations  there. 
Anti-Japanese  shipping  runs  in  the  central  Philiopines,  par- 
ticularly the  Ormoc  Bay  area,  followed  and  on  the  12th  the 
hammering  of  Luzon  was  resumed  and  repeated  again  on  25 
November  to  2 December  and  10  to  21  December.  On  30 
December  the  force  again  steamed  northwest  from  Ulithi,  and 
after  welcoming  the  new  year,  1945,  with  raids  on  Formosa 
and  the  Nansei  Shoto,  supported  the  Lingayen  assault.  Then, 
passing  through  the  Bashi  Channel,  the  ships  entered  the 
South  China  Sea  and  blasted  Japanese  shipping  and  shore 
installations  along  the  Indo-China  coast.  By  15  January  they 
were  off  western  Formosa  and  by  the  19th  had  swung  around 
to  launch  strikes  against  that  island  and  Okinawa  Gunto 
from  the  east.  During  February,  Preston  screened  the  carriers 
as  their  planes  delivered  devastating  blows  to  industrial  com- 
plexes on  the  Japanese  home  islands;  provided  air  support 
for  the  assault  troops  on  Iwo  Jima;  returned  to  Japan  for 
further  strikes  on  Tokyo,  Nagoya,  Osaka,  and  Kobe;  and 
then  sailed  south  for  renewed  raids  against  the  next  am- 
phibious target,  Okinawa. 

Preston,  reassigned  to  TF  54  after  returning  to  Ulithi  in 
early  March,  sailed  for  the  Ryukyus,  21  March,  to  screen  the 
bombardment  and  underwater  demolition  groups.  Between 
24  March  and  1 April  she  operated  off  Kerama  Retto,  then 
shifted  to  fire  support  off  the  Hagushi  beaches.  Continuing 
fire  support  duty  until  June,  she  provided  assistance  for 
Army  and  Marine  Corps  personnel  on  the  Motobu  Peninsula, 
where  her  fire  enabled  Marines  to  break  out  of  their  Japanese 
ringed  position;  in  the  Nago  Wan,  Nakagusuku  Wan,  and 
Naha  areas;  and  on  le  Shima  and  Kutaka  Shima.  In  early 
June,  she  conducted  patrols  against  suicide  boats,  then  re- 
turned to  fire  support  activities.  In  July,  she  patrolled  off 
northern  Okinawa  on  radar  picket  duty  and,  in  August, 
escorted  convoys  in  and  out  of  the  Buckner  Bay  area. 

After  the  Japanese  surrender,  14  August,  Preston  remained 
in  the  Okinawa  area  on  air  sea  rescue  duty.  On  6 September, 
she  got  underway  for  the  United  States,  arriving  at  San  Pedro 
on  the  24th  to  begin  inactivation.  In  November  she  shifted 
to  San  Diego  where  she  decommissioned  24  April  1946  and 
was  berthed  as  a unit  of  the  Pacific  Reserve  Fleet. 

Reactivated  following  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  Korea, 
Preston  recommissioned  26  January  1951  and  in  April  got 
underway  for  the  east  coast.  Modernization  at  Philadelphia 
preceded  a brief  stay  at  her  homeport  of  Newport  and  on 


9 January  1952,  she  sailed  eastward  on  her  Mediterranean 
deployment.  Returning  from  6th  Fleet  duty  in  May,  she 
participated  in  fleet  and  type  training  from  Labrador  to  the 
Caribbean. 

On  1 April  1953,  she  departed  the  New  England  coast  for 
the  Pacific  and  a return  to  combat  in  the  Far  East.  Arriving 
in  Japan  in  early  May,  she  operated  with  the  fast  carrier 
force,  TF  77,  until  June,  then  joined  the  UN  Blockade  and 
Escort  Force,  TF  95.  With  the  signing  of  the  truce  27  July, 
Preston  got  underway  for  Newport  and,  steaming  via  Suez, 
completed  the  round-the-world  cruise,  at  Boston,  in  October. 
Overhaul  followed  and  between  May  and  September  1954  she 
operated  with  HUK  units  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet.  In  1955 
another  Mediterranean  deployment  was  followed  by  ASW 
exercises  and  on  15  March  1956,  she  cleared  Narragansett 
Bay  and  headed  back  to  the  west  coast. 

Assigned  to  DesRon  23,  Preston  arrived  at  Long  Beach  15 
April  and  through  May  operated  off  the  California  coast. 
In  June,  she  sailed  west  for  her  first  peacetime  Far  East 
deployment  and  initiated  a schedule  of  regular  rotation  be- 
tween tours  with  the  7th  Fleet  in  the  western  Pacific  and  1st 
Fleet  assignments;  the  former  including  SEATO  and  other 
Allied  exercises  and  Taiwan  patrol  duty,  and  the  latter  in- 
cluding west  coast  training  and  cruises  to  the  Arctic  and  to 
the  central  Pacific.  In  December  1958,  Preston  assisted  the 
fire  ravaged  Japanese  town  of  Keniya  by  providing  food  and 
clothing.  During  1962  she  followed  winter  arctic  operations 
with  participation  in  nuclear  tests  in  the  milder  climes  of 
the  Pacific.  And  in  1965  she  deployed  for  the  first  time  to 
the  Viet  Namese  combat  area.  Joining  TG  77.5  on  12  August, 
she  performed  plane  guard  and  screening  duties  for  the  carriers 
Coral  Sea  and  Ticonderoga,  and  provided  gunfire  support  to 
ground  troops  until  15  January  1966. 

She  was  struck  from  the  Naval  Vessel  Register  15  November 
1969. 

Preston  earned  6 battle  stars  during  World  War  II  and  1 
during  the  Korean  Conflict. 

Pretext 

An  alleged  motive  used  to  cloak  the  real  intention. 

(YN-89:dp.  1,190  (f.);l.  194'6";  b.  347";  dr.  ll'8";s.  13  k.; 
cpl.  56;  a.  1 3";  cl.  Ailanthus) 

Pretext  (YN-89)  was  laid  down  1 May  1943  by  American 
Car  and  Foundry  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del.;  recla.ssified  AN-76 
on  17  January  1944;  launched  23  May  1944;  completed  and 
delivered  to  the  Navy  5 August  1944. 

Pretext  (AN-76)  was  transferred  under  Lend  Lease  to  the 
United  Kingdom  .5  August  1944.  Upon  completion  of  wartime 
duty  with  the  United  Kingdom,  she  returned  to  the  U.S., 
arriving  Norfolk,  Va.,  22  November  1945.  Struck  from  the 
Naval  Vessel  Register  26  March  1946,  she  was  sold  by  the 
War  Shipping  Administration  20  July  1947. 

Converted  to  a survey  ship,  she  served  the  Falkland  Is. 
Dependencies  as  John  Briscoe.  Acquired  by  New  Zealand  in 
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1956,  and  refitted  by  John  I.  Thornycroft  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  she 
commissioned  in  the  Royal  New  Zealand  Navy  15  August 
1956  as  Endeavour,  an  antarctic  support  ship.  She  continued 
in  this  duty  until  sold  in  1961  and  scrapped. 

Pretoria 

A former  name  retained. 

(Transport:  dp.  14,130;  1.  561'1";  b.  62'2";  dr.  25'9";  s.  13  k.; 

cpl.  542) 

Pretoria  was  built  in  1897  by  Blohm  and  Voss  K.  G., 
Hamburg,  Germany  for  the  Hamburg-Amerikanische  Paket- 
fahrt  A.  G.;  taken  over  by  the  Navy  28  March  1919;  and 
commissioned  at  Cowes,  England  29  March  1919,  Comdr. 
Archibald  Grahame  Stirling  in  command. 

Upon  arriving  at  Boston  28  April  1919,  Pretoria,  a sister 
ship  of  Graf  W alder  see  and  Patricia,  was  assigned  to  the 
New  York  Division  of  the  Cruiser  Transport  Force.  Between 
11  May  and  25  August,  she  made  four  crossings  from  Brest, 
France  to  New  York  during  which  she  returned  10,380  World 
War  I veterans  to  the  United  States.  Among  the  Army  units 
that  Pretoria  brought  home  were  8th,  149th  and  150th  Ma- 
chine Gun  Battalions,  the  149th  Field  Artillery  Battalion  and 
the  144th  Infantry  Battalion. 

Pretoria  was  turned  over  to  USSB  at  New  York  25  Novem- 
ber 1919. 

Prevail 

To  gain  ascendancy  through  strength  or  superiority. 

(AM-107:  dp.  1,250  (f.);l.  221'2";b.  32'0";dr.  10'9";s.  18  k.; 
cpl.  105;  a.  1 3";  2 40mm;  cl.  Auk). 

Prevail  (AM-107)  was  laid  down  by  Pennsylvania  Ship- 
yards Inc.,  Beaumont,  Tex.  15  November  1941;  launched 
13  September  1942;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  T.  B.  Moran;  and 
commissioned  17  April  1943,  Comdr.  A.  V.  Wallis,  USNR, 
in  command. 

After  training  at  Key  West,  Fla.,  Prevail  spent  several 
months  on  escort  duty  with  convoys  between  the  east  coast 
and  Casablanca.  Beginning  8 September,  she  took  part  in  the 
main  sweeps  off  Salerno  and  remained  off  that  beachhead  on 
patrol  for  thirty  days.  The  next  operation  consisted  of  sweeps 
for  the  establishment  of  the  Anzio  beachhead,  21  to  24 
January  1944,  where  Prevail  was  subjected  to  intense  air 
attack  and  was  damaged  by  a near  bomb  miss  which  forced 
her  to  proceed  to  Palermo  and  Oran  for  repairs. 

In  April  1944,  Prevail  resumed  operations  off  Anzio  and 
Naples.  On  17  August  she  departed  Naples  as  part  of  the 
force  for  operation  “Dragoon.”  Between  18  August  and  23 
August  she  acted  as  control  ship  for  sweeping  operations  at 
Cavalaire,  France,  the  first  step  in  opening  the  port  of  Mar- 
seilles. Miscellaneous  assignments  along  the  southern  coast 
of  France  followed  and  in  November  she  was  ordered  to  the 
United  States. 

Arriving  at  Norfolk  11  December,  Prevail  was  reassigned 
to  the  Pacific  Fleet  and  got  underway  from  Norfolk  15 
February  1945.  Arriving  Okinawa  23  May,  she  engaged  in 
anti-submarine  patrols  off  Kerama  Retto  under  almost  con- 
stant attack  by  Japanese  kamikaze  aircraft.  Then  in  July 
she  conducted  minesweeping  operations  off  Okinawa  and 
south  toward  Formosa,  and,  in  Seotember,  helped  clear  the 
entrance  to  Japan’s  Inland  Sea.  From  20  November  to  23 
December,  she  assisted  in  the  operations  to  clear  the  merchant 
sea  lanes  of  the  East  China  Sea  and  supported  SAR  operations 
among  the  islands  off  Formosa. 

New  Year’s  Day  1946  found  Prevail  on  the  Whangpoo 
River  at  Shanghai,  China,  where  she  remained  until  returning 
to  San  Pedro,  Calif.,  15  February.  Transferred  to  the  San 
Diego  Group  of  the  Pacific  Reserve  Fleet  9 April,  Prevail 
decommissioned  31  May  1946. 

Prevail  recommissioned  1 April  1952,  was  reclassified 
AGS-20,  and  underwent  conversion  to  a Survey  Ship  at 
New  York  Naval  Shipyard.  Reporting  in  late  August  to 
Commander,  Hydrographic  Survey  Group  1,  in  October,  she 
undertook  her  first  surveying  assignment  in  the  Cape  Hatteras 
area.  From  1953  to  1956  she  conducted  survey  and  cable 


laying  operations  in  the  Caribbean,  along  the  Southern  and 
Eastern  coasts  of  the  United  States  north  to  Nova  Scotia, 
and  in  the  South  Atlantic. 

During  1957  Prevail  operated  along  the  Newfoundland- 
Labrador  Coast  and  brieflj'  in  the  Bahama  Islands.  On  7 
February  1958  she  departed  for  the  Mediterranean,  returning 
9 May.  From  19  May  to  27  July  1959,  Prevail  conducted 
sounding  surveys  in  the  western  Mediterranean,  then  moved 
to  the  eastern  Mediterranean.  After  returning  home  10  Sep- 
tember, she  spent  the  next  four  years  conducting  surveys  in 
the  Caribbean,  off  Bermuda,  and  off  Newfoundland  and 
Nova  Scotia. 

After  decommissioning.  Prevail  was  struck  from  the  Navy 
List  10  January  1964  and  sold  to  Union  Minerals  and  Alloys 
Corp.,  New  York,  N.Y.,  13  October  1964. 

Prevail  earned  6 battle  stars  for  World  War  II  service. 

Preventer 

One  who  prevents  something  from  happening. 

(YN-90:  dp.  1,190  (f.);  1.  194'6";  b.  34'7”;  dr.  11'8'';  s.  13  k.; 
cpl.  56;  a.  1 3";  cl.  Ailanthus) 

Preventer  (YN-90)  was  laid  down  20  May  1943  by  American 
Car  and  Foundry  Co.,  Inc.,  Wilmington,  Del.;  reclassified 
AN-77  on  17  January  1944;  launched  9 August  1944;  and 
delivered  to  the  Navy  30  September  1944. 

Preventer  (AN-77)  was  transferred  under  Lend  Lease  to 
the  United  Kingdom  30  September  1944.  Upon  completion 
of  wartime  duty  with  the  United  Kingdom,  she  arrived  at 
Norfolk,  Va.,  22  November  1945,  and  was  returned  to  the 
Navy  10  January  1946.  Struck  from  the  Naval  Vessel  Register 
March  1946,  she  was  transferred  1 April  1947  to  the  Maritime 
Commission  for  sale. 

Price 

Edward  Max  Price,  born  in  Richmond,  Va.,  20  June  1916, 
was  appointed  Midshipman  16  July  1935,  commissioned 
Ensign  1 June  1939,  and  promoted  to  Lieutenant  (junior 
grade)  1 November  1941.  He  served  on  board  Lexinaton, 
and  was  killed  in  action  in  the  Battle  of  the  Coral  Sea  8 May 
1942. 

(DE-332:  dp.  1,590  (f.);  1.  306'0”;  b.  367”;  dr.  12'3”;  s.  21  k.; 

cpl.  216;  a.  3 3”,  8 40mm,  2 dct.,  8 dcp.,  1 dcp.  (hh.), 
3 21"  tt.;  cl.  Edsall) 

Price  (DE-332)  was  laid  down  by  the  Consolidated  Steel 
Corp.,  Orange,  Tex.,  24  August  1943;  launched  30  October 
1943;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Ray  P.  Reynolds;  and  commissioned 
12  January  1944,  Lt.  Comdr.  J.  W.  Higgins,  Jr.,  USNR,  in 
command. 

After  shakedown  off  Bermuda,  Price  departed  Norfolk  on 
convoy  escort  duty  23  March.  On  the  night  of  11  April  German 
planes  attacked  in  force,  leaving  Holder  (DE-401)  dead  in 
the  water  from  a torpedo  hit.  Price  shot  down  one  plane, 
then  escorted  Holder,  towed  by  rescue  tug  HMS  Mindful, 
into  Algiers,  before  continuing  on  to  Bizerte,  Tunisia.  She 
then  escorted  a return  convoy  to  the  United  States,  subse- 
quently escorting  two  more  convoys  to  Bizerte. 

On  28  September,  she  was  detached  from  TF  65,  and  with 
the  rest  of  Escort  Division  58,  was  assigned  to  TG  21.7  and 
duty  escorting  vital  convoys  across  the  stormy  North  Atlantic. 
By  29  May  1945  she  had  escorted  five  convoys  across  the 
Atlantic  and  back. 

With  the  end  of  European  hostilities  she  was  transferred  to 
the  Pacific  and  arrived  Pearl  Harbor  27  July.  On  31  August 
she  got  underway  for  Eniwetok  as  plane  guard  and  escort  for 
Kula  Gulf  (CVE-108).  She  subsequently  put  into  Ulithi, 
Guam,  and  Okinawa.  On  6 December  she  departed  Guam  for 
Iwo  Jima  and  Chichi  Jima  where  she  established  the  military 
occupation  of  the  Bonin  and  Volcano  Islands. 

She  departed  Chichi  Jima  9 January  1946  on  a “Magic 
Carpet”  run  to  the  United  States.  Embarking  veterans  at 
Iwo  Jima,  Guam,  and  Pearl  Harbor,  she  carried  them  to 
San  Pedro,  then  sailed  for  the  East  Coast.  She  reached 
Boston  21  February,  and  in  late  March  headed  south  to 
Green  Cove  Springs,  Fla.  Decommissioned  16  May  1947,  she 
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remained  there,  a unit  of  the  Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet  until 
reactivated  in  1955. 

Converted  to  a radar  picket  escort  on  her  reactivation,  she 
was  redesignated  DER-332,  21  October  1955.  Price  recom- 
missioned at  New  York  1 August  1956  and  reported  for  duty 
with  CortRon  18  at  Newport,  R.I.,  11  September.  For  the 
next  three  and  a half  years  she  patrolled  the  Atlantic  Barrier 
from  north  of  Newfoundland,  and  south  from  the  English 
Channel  to  the  Azores.  This  duty  was  interrupted  by  a 
schedule  of  training  cruises  to  waters  off  Cuba,  Bermuda, 
and,  the  Virginia  Capes  and  in  December  1959  by  SAR  duty 
for  President  Eisenhower’s  flight  home  from  Paris.  She  was 
placed  in  commission  in  reserve  at  Orange,  Tex.  1 April  1960 
and  decommissioned  there  30  June  1960.  She  remains  in  the 
Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet  into  1970. 

Price  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II  service. 

Prichett 

James  M.  Prichett,  born  in  Centreville,  Ind.,  in  1836, 
graduated  from  the  Naval  Academy  in  18.57.  Prior  to  the 
Civil  War  he  served  aboard  Mississippi  on  the  China  Station, 
and  in  Richmond  on  the  Mediterranean  Station.  Assigned  to 
the  Washington  Navy  Yard  in  1861,  he  joined  the  Naval  forces 
on  the  Mississippi  River  in  1862.  On  4 July  1863,  while  com- 
manding gunboat  Tyler,  he  participated  in,  and  won  praise 
for,  effective  action  in  repulsing  a superior  Confederate  force 
during  the  battle  of  Helena,  Ark.  He  also  commanded  monitor 
Mahopac  during  the  war.  After  the  war  he  sailed  with  Admiral 
Farragut’s  expedition  to  Russia  and,  in  1869,  returned  to  the 
Pacific  Squadron.  Lt.  Comdr.  Prichett  died  in  1871  while 
attached  to  receiving  ship  Vermont  at  the  Brooklyn  Navy 
Yard. 

(DD-561:  dp.  2,940  (f.);  1.  376'6";  b.  39'8";  dr.  17'9";  s.  37  k.; 

cpl.  319;  a.  5 5",  10  40mm.,  7 20mm.,  10  21"  tt.,  6 dcp., 
2 dct.,  cl.  Fletcher) 

Prichett  (DD-561)  was  laid  down  20  July  1942  by  the 
Seattle-Tacoma  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.;  launched 
31  July  1943;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Orville  A.  Tucker;  and 
commissioned  15  January  1944,  Comdr.  Cecil  T.  Caulfield  in 
command. 

Following  shakedown  Prichett  sailed,  1 April  1944,  for 
Majuro,  thence  to  Manus  where  she  joined  the  battleships  of 
TF  58.  On  the  28th,  TG  58.3  sortied  and,  rendezvousing  with 
the  fast  carriers,  steamed  northeast.  On  the  29th  and  30th 
they  blasted  Truk  and,  on  1 May,  pounded  Ponape.  Then 
the  force  retired  to  Majuro,  whence  Prichett  returned  to  Pearl 
Harbor.  There  fighter  director  equipment  was  installed  and 
on  30  May  she  sailed  west  again,  with  TF  52  for  the  invasion 
of  Saipan.  Having  screened  the  transports  to  the  objective, 
she  shifted  her  protective  duties  to  the  battleships  as  they 
bombarded  the  shore,  then  provided  gunfire  support  to  the 
troops  landed  on  15  June.  During  the  Battle  of  the  Philippine 
Sea  she  remained  with  the  transports,  then  turned  her  guns 
on  the  neighboring  Japanese  held  island  of  Tinian.  Remaining 
in  the  Marianas  until  mid-August,  she  alternated  gunfire 
support  duties,  screening  duties  and  radar  picket  duties  off 
Saipan  with  bombardment  of  Tinian  until  that  island  was 
invaded  24  July,  then  provided  support  services  for  the 
troops  fighting  there.  In  August  she  shifted  to  Guam  to 
support  mopping  up  operations  and  on  the  17th  got  underway 
for  Eniwetok  to  rejoin  the  fast  carrier  force,  now  designated 
TF  38. 

Arriving  on  the  20th,  she  sortied  with  TG  38.3  on  the 
29th  and  for  the  next  28  days  screened  the  carriers,  and  after 
11  September,  the  battleships,  as  Japanese  targets  in  the 
Palaus  and  the  Philippines  were  pounded.  Striking  first  at  the 
Palaus  to  prepare  for  the  mid-month  invasion,  the  force  then 
turned  on  Mindanao  and  the  Central  Philippines.  Between 
the  15th  and  the  19th  they  supported  the  Palau  invasion, 
then  struck  at  Luzon  and  the  Visayas  before  retiring  to  Ulithi. 

On  6 October  the  force  sortied  again.  The  Nansei  Shoto, 
Luzon  and  Formosa  were  the  targets  blasted  in  preparation 
for  the  return  to  the  Philippines.  Fired  on,  by  mistake,  by  a 
unit  of  TG  38.4,  while  off  Formosa,  12th-15th,  Prichett  retired 
to  Manus  for  repairs  and  replenishment.  From  the  Admiralties, 
she  steamed  to  Ulithi  and  rejoined  TG  38.3  for  further  strikes 


against  Luzon  and  the  Visayas.  The  force  returned  again  to 
the  same  area  at  the  end  of  November,  to  support  fighting 
on  Leyte,  and  in  December,  to  support  the  Mindoro  landings. 

On  30  December  the  Ulithi  logistics  base  was  left  behind 
again  as  the  force  steamed  west  to  welcome  the  new  year, 
1945,  with  strikes  against  Luzon  and  Formosa.  The  ships 
then  thrust  into  the  South  China  Sea  and  hit  enemy  shipping 
and  shore  installations  from  Saigon  to  Formosa,  and  then 
struck  at  Okinawa.  They  then  retired  to  Ulithi,  replenished, 
rearmed,  and,  on  10  February,  departed  to  raid  the  industrial 
complexes  of  Honshu.  After  striking  Tokyo  and  Yokohama, 
the  force  turned  back  to  cover  the  landings  on  Iwo  Jima,  19 
February.  There  Prichett  was  reassigned  to  TU  52.2.5,  with 
which  she  remained  in  the  Iwo  Jima-Chichi  Jima  area  until 
9 March. 

By  12  March,  DD-561  was  back  at  Ulithi  to  prepare  for 
the  invasion  of  the  last  stepping  stone  to  the  enemy’s  home 
islands:  Okinawa.  Attached  to  "TF  54,  Prichett  arrived  off  the 
objective  25  March  to  cover  minesweeping  and  underwater 
demolition  team  operations.  Preinvasion  bombardment,  har- 
assment fire  and  fire  support  missions  off  Kerama  Retto 
followed.  On  1 April,  she  participated  in  the  demonstration 
“feint”  on  southern  Okinawa,  then  swung  around  to  screen 
the  transports  off  the  Hagushi  assault  area. 

Just  after  0100,  3 April,  the  Japanese  commenced  a long 
day  of  aerial  resistance.  At  0142,  Prichett,  having  beaten  off 
several  attacks,  was  closed  bj"  two  bogies.  The  first  veered  off, 
but  the  second  pressed  on  and  dropped  a 500  pound  bomb  on 
the  fantail.  Exploding  close  under  the  counter,  it  holed  the 
destroyer  below  the  waterline,  causing  flooding  aft  and  a fire 
in  the  20mm.  clipping  room.  The  crippled  destroyer,  main- 
taining a speed  in  excess  of  28  knots  to  minimize  flooding 
and  bringing  the  fire  under  control,  remained  in  the  area  and 
continued  to  ward  off  enemy  planes  until  relieved  shortly 
before  noon.  She  then  retired  to  Kerama  Retto  for  emergency 
repairs.  On  the  7th,  she  got  underway  for  Guam  where  repairs 
were  completed,  and  on  7 May  she  returned  to  Okinawa  and 
radar  picket  duties.  For  almost  3 months  she  escaped  further 
serious  damage.  However,  on  29  July,  while  standing  by 
Callaghan — a kamikaze  victim,  she  became  the  target  of  a 
second  suicide  minded  Japanese  pilot.  Prichett  took  him  under 
fire  at  5000  yards,  but  he  bore  on.  Splashed  into  the  sea 
approximately  6 feet  off  the  destroyer’s  port  side,  his  mission 
was  partially  accomplished  as  his  lethal  cargo  exploded  on 
impact,  bowing  in  the  ship’s  hull  and  causing  extensive 
damage  to  her  superstructure,  port  depth  charge  racks,  and 
radio  and  power  leads.  Prichett,  despite  her  damage,  remained 
in  the  area  and  for  another  two  hours  continued  to  pick  up 
survivors  from  Callaghan. 

Awarded  a Navy  Unit  Commendation  for  her  actions  off 
Okinawa,  Prichett  sailed  for  home  13  August.  Arriving  after 
the  cessation  of  hostilities,  she  underwent  preinactivation 
overhaul  at  Puget  Sound  and  on  14  March  1946  was  de- 
commissioned and  berthed  with  the  San  Diego  Group,  Pacific 
Reserve  Fleet. 

Reactivated  after  the  invasion  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  by 
the  North  Korean  People’s  Army,  Prichett  recommissioned 
17  August  1951.  Post  activation  shakedown  off  California 
followed  and  on  13  January  1952  she  got  underway  for  the 
Atlantic.  Arriving  at  Norfolk,  2 February,  she  operated  off 
the  Mid-Atlantic  seaboard  until  April,  then  underwent  mod- 
ernization at  Boston.  Emerging  in  November  with  the  latest 
in  anti-aircraft  weaponry,  fire  control  radar,  sonar  and  com- 
munications gear,  she  became  the  flagship  of  DesDiv  282. 
She  completed  further  training  in  the  Caribbean  and  departed 
Norfolk,  7 January  1953,  for  a tour  in  the  Korean  combat 
zone.  Steaming  via  the  Panama  Canal,  she  arrived  at  Sasebo 
11  February  and  on  the  15th  rendezvoused  with  TF  77. 
Between  then  and  23  June  she  performed  plane  guard  and 
screening  duties  for  the  carriers  of  TF  77,  screened  battleships 
and  cruisers  during  bombardment  missions,  and  provided 
gunfire  support,  plane  control,  interdiction  and  harassment 
fire,  and  hospital  ship  services  for  United  Nations  Forces 
fighting  in  coastal  areas,  primarily  near  Wonsan. 

Prichett  returned  to  Norfolk  via  the  Suez  Canal,  completing 
her  round-the-world  cruise  22  August.  From  7 January  to 
11  March  1954  she  deployed  to  the  Mediterranean,  then, 
after  exercises  in  the  Caribbean  and  shipyard  availability, 
got  underway,  5 January  1955,  to  return  to  the  Pacific. 
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Assigned  to  DesDiv  192,  she  reported  to  CinCPac  17  January 
and  by  May  she  was  enroute  to  Japan  for  her  first  WestPac 
deployment  since  the  Korean  War.  Homeported  at  Long 
Beach  for  the  next  nine  years,  she  alternated  7th  Fleet  tours, 
ASW-HUK  and  carrier  exercises  and  Taiwan  Strait  patrols, 
with  training  operations,  including  sonar  and  gunnery  school 
ship  a.ssignments,  off  the  west  coast.  In  August  1964,  however, 
her  7th  Fleet  deployment  was  extended  and,  for  the  third 
time,  she  joined  in  combat  operations  in  the  western  Pacific. 

On  30  August  1964  she  joined  TF  77  in  the  Tonkin  Oulf 
and  until  31  October  operated  in  the  South  China  Sea  in 
support  of  South  Viet  Namese  and  American  operations 
against  North  Viet  Namese  and  Viet  Cong  forces. 

Homeported  at  San  Diego  on  her  return,  Prichett’s  tours  in 
WestPac  since  that  time  have  lengthened,  with  most  of  her 
deployed  time  being  spent  off  Viet  Nam.  In  the  combat  zone 
she  has  served  as  plane  guard  for  carriers  in  the  South  China 
Sea  and  has  provided  support  fire  for  R.V.N.,  U.S.,  and 
R.O.K.  forces  operating  along  the  1000  mile  coastline  from 
the  Gulf  of  Siam  to  the  north  of  Hue.  Illustrative  of  such 
support  were  her  actions,  20  February-10  March  1968,  off 
Phan  Thiet.  There  her  guns  silenced  an  enemy  mortar  battery, 
damaged  the  enemy’s  command  post,  and  delivered  accurate 
call  fire  to  break  up  enemy  emplacements,  and  personnel  and 
supply  concentrations  to  contribute  to  the  enemy’s  with- 
drawal. Returning  to  San  Diego  28  May  1968,  she  served  as 
gunnery  and  sonar  schoolship  there  until  decommissioned  and 
struck  from  the  Navy  List  10  January  1970. 

Prichetl  earned  eight  battle  stars  during  World  War  II  and 
two  during  the  Korean  Conflict. 

Pride 

Lewis  Bailey  Pride,  Jr.,  born  at  Miami,  Fla.  22  April  1919, 
was  appointed  Midshipman  from  Kentucky  23  June  1937.  He 
was  commissioned  an  Ensign  7 February  1941,  and  reported 
on  board  Oklahoma  13  March  1941.  He  was  killed  in  the 
Japanese  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor,  7 December  1941. 

(DE-323:  dp.  1,590  (f.) ; 1.  306'0”;  b.  36'7";  dr.  12'3";  s.  21  k.; 

cpl.  216;  a.  3 3",  8 40mm,  2 dct.,  8 dcp.,  1 dcp.  (hh.), 
3 21"  tt.;  cl.  Edsall) 

Pride  (DE-323)  was  laid  down  by  the  Consolidated  Steel 
Co.,  Orange,  Tex.,  12  April  1943;  launched  3 July  1943; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  Lewis  Bailey  Pride,  mother  of  Lewis 
Bailey  Pride,  Jr.;  and  commissioned  13  November  1943, 
Comdr.  R.  R.  Curry,  U.S.C.G,  in  command. 

After  shakedown  off  Bermuda,  Pride  spent  the  next  twelve 
months  escorting  six  convoys  into  the  Mediterranean.  On  20 
April  1944  during  the  second  voyage  German  planes  attacked 
Convoy  UGS-38  at  dusk  off  Algiers,  and  sank  five  ships, 
including  a transport  carrying  500  soldiers,  and  destroyer 
Landsdale.  On  the  return  voyage  Pride  with  Joseph  E.  Camp- 
bell (DE-70),  RF  Senegalais  and  HMS  Blankney,  sank  U-371, 
taking  49  prisoners,  4 May  1944. 

On  1 March  1945,  she  was  assigned  hunter  killer  work 
with  three  other  ships  of  her  division,  the  group  scoring 
against  U-866  off  Halifax  1 March.  She  then  joined  a North 
Atlantic  escort  carrier  group  assigned  to  search  out  and 
destroy  (7-boats  before  they  gained  access  to  the  shipping 
lanes.  By  the  end  of  European  hostilities,  5 of  the  6 submarines 
known  to  be  in  the  area  were  destroyed.  The  6th  surrendered 
shortly  after  V-E  Day. 

She  then  escorted  two  transports  to  Liverpool,  whence 
she  steamed  back  across  the  Atlantic  to  Panama  where  she 
conducted  submarine  training  exercises  until  late  in  1945.  On 
29  December  she  reported  to  the  Atlanctic  Reserve  Fleet 
at  Green  Cove  Springs,  Fla.  On  26  April  1946  Pride  decom- 
missioned at  Green  Cove  Springs.  In  1961  she  was  moved  to 
Orange,  Tex.,  where  she  remains  into  1970. 

Pride  earned  three  battle  stars  for  World  War  II  service. 

Prime 

First  in  quality,  the  best. 

I 

(AM-279;  dp.  945  (f.);  1.  184'6";  b.  33';  dr.  9'9";  s.  15  k.;  cpl. 

104;  a.  1 3",  2 40mm.,  6 20mm.,  2 dct.,  2 dcp.,  1 dcp.  (hh.); 
cl.  Admirable) 


The  first  Prime  (AM-279)  was  laid  down  15  September 
1943  by  Gulf  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Chickasaw,  Ala.;  launched 
22  January  1944;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  L.  W.  Thompson;  and 
commissioned  12  September  1944,  Lt.  Edward  P.  O’Callahan, 
Jr.,  USNR,  in  command. 

Following  shakedown  off  the  east  coast.  Prime  reported  to 
Service  Force,  Atlantic  Norfolk,  Va.,  1 December  1944.  After 
duty  off  Bermuda  and  the  east  coast,  she  arrived  at  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone,  and  reported  for  duty  to  the  Pacific 
Fleet  12  July  1945.  In  September,  while  at  Okinawa,  she 
was  assigned  to  the  Reserve  Fleet.  Following  a change  of 
assignment  from  the  19th  to  the  16th  Fleet,  sh^e  was  marked 
expendable  in  March  1946.  Demilitarized,  she  steamed  to 
Shanghai,  China. 

Decommissioned  and  sold  to  China  29  May  1946,  Prime  was 
struck  from  the  Naval  Vessel  Register  19  July  1946. 

II 

(AM-466:  dp.  630;  1.  172';  b.  36';  dr.  10';  s.  16  k.;  cpl.  72;  a.  1 
40mm.;  cl.  Aggressive) 

The  second  Prime  (AM-466)  was  laid  down  30  December 
1952  by  Wilmington  Boat  Works,  Wilmington,  Calif.; 
launched  27  May  1954;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Louis  Ets-Hokin; 
and  commi-ssioned  11  October  1954,  Lt.  William  F.  Longton 
in  command. 

After  Pacific  shakedown.  Prime  was  reclassified  MSO-466 
on  7 February  1955.  She  completed  major  modifications  3 
October  1955,  and  deployed  to  WestPac  1 May  1956. 
Following  regular  overhaul  and  type  training  in  1957,  she 
deployed  to  WestPac  again  3 November  1958.  In  1959 
she  enhanced  her  operational  readiness  through  maneuvers 
with  the  South  Korean  Navy  in  January,  and  participation 
in  an  amphibious  landing  exercise  off  Kodiak,  Alaska  in 
November.  Upon  completion  of  overhaul  and  type  training  in 
1960,  she  deployed  to  WestPac  4 January  1961,  and  upon 
return  began  another  overhaul  20  November  1961.  After 
training  she  deployed  to  WestPac  again  16  November 
1962.  She  returned  to  Long  Beach,  Calif,  in  June  1963,  and 
completed  overhaul  31  Janaury  1964. 

Deployed  to  WestPac  15  January  1965,  she  patrolled  the 
coast  of  South  Vietnam  intermittently  from  May  to  August 
1965,  boarding  approximately  four  suspect  vessels  per  vee’c 
to  prevent  enemy  infiltration  and  supply.  In  1966  she  deployed 
to  WestPac  21  September,  arriving  off  South  Vietnam  11 
November,  and  patrolling  the  coast  until  31  December. 

Into  1970  Prime  remains  active  with  the  Pacific  Fleet. 

Primrose 

A perennial  with  large  tufted  basal  leaves  and  variously 
colored  flowers. 

(ScStr:  t.  94;  1.  83';  b.  17';  dph.  9';  dr.  7';  a.  1 30-pdr.  P.r., 
1 24-pdr.  how.) 

The  tug  Primrose,  a wooden  screw  steamer,  purchased  as 
Nellie  B.  Vaughn  14  January  1863,  at  Washington,  D.C.,  was 
renamed  Primrose]  fitted  out  at  the  Washington  Navy  Yard; 
and  commissioned  26  February  1863,  acting  Master  Street  in 
command. 

Assigned  to  the  Potomac  Flotilla  for  duty  in  the  Potomac 
and  adjacent  waters.  Primrose  participated  in  operations  in  the 
Nansemond  River  in  April  and  in  the  Curritoman  in  May. 
On  2 June,  with  Anacoslia,  she  took  the  sloop  Flying  Cloud 
at  Tapp’s  Creek,  Va.,  then  on  the  20th  captured  the  sloop 
Richard  Vaux  off  Blakistone  Island  in  the  Potomac. 

Laid  up  for  repairs  in  February  1864,  Primose  returned 
to  active  duty  in  April,  remaining  with  the  Potomac  River 
forces  until  1866.  Then  assigned  to  the  Washington  Navy 
Yard,  she  remained  active  until  1871,  when  she  was  placed 
in  ordinary.  She  was  sold  at  Washington  to  J.  W.  Denty, 
17  March  1871. 

Prince 

A son  of  a king. 

(CVE-45:  dp.  9,800;  1.  492'3";  b.  69'6";  ew.  111'6";  dr.  25'6"; 
s.  17  k.;  cpl.  646;  a.  24  aircraft,  2 4",  16  40mm.,  20  20mm.) 
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McClure  (AVG-45)  was  reclassified  ACV-45  on  20  August 
1942;  laid  down  17  December  1942  by  Seattle-Tacoma 
Shipbuilding  Co.,  Wash.;  renamed  Prince  13  November  1942; 
launched  18  May  1943;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  J.  L.  McGuigan; 
reclassified  CVE-45  on  15  July  1943;  and  transferred  to  the 
United  Kingdom  under  Lend  Lease  17  October  1943. 

Prince  served  the  United  Kingdom  as  Rajah  (D-lO).'She 
was  returned  to  the  Navy  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  13  December 

1946.  Struck  from  the  Naval  Vessel  Register  7 Februa^ 

1947,  she  was  delivered  to  her  purchaser,  Waterman  Steamship 
Corp.,  7 July,  and  became  the  merchant  ship  Drente  in  1948. 

Prince  Georges 

A county  in  Maryland. 

(AP-165:  dp.  12,350;  1.  441'6";  b.  56'11";  dr.  24'6";  s.  13  k.; 
a.  1 5",  4 3";  cl.  Crater;  T.  EC2-5-C1) 

Prince  Georges  (AP-165)  was  built  by  Permanente  Metal 
Corp.,  Richmond,  Calif,  as  SS  Richard  March  Hoe  (MCE  hull 
426) ; launched  30  October  1942 ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  Patricia 
Montgomery;  served  the  Army  Transport  Service  making 
runs  to  the  Aleutian  Islands  with  Army  troops;  acquired 
by  the  Navy  under  bareboat  charter  25  October  1943;  and 
commissioned  10  November  1943,  Lt.  Comdr.  W.  J.  Lane  in 
command. 

On  16  December  Prince  Georges  departed  Pearl  Harbor  on 
her  first  Navy  operation,  which  took  her  to  the  bloody  shores 
of  Tarawa,  where  she  spent  Christmas  1943  and  New  Year’s 
Day  of  1944,  before  returning  to  Pearl  Harbor.  In  February 
she  steamed  from  Pearl  Harbor  to  disgorge  men  and  material 
on  Kwajelein  Atoll,  Makin  Island  and  Abamama.  After  a 
return  to  Pearl  Harbor,  Prince  Georges  was  back  in  the 
Gilberts  and  Marshalls  in  April.  She  participated,  as  part  of 
TF  51,  in  her  only  invasion — Saipan,  20  June  to  25  June, 
returning  to  Pearl  Harbor  in  July. 

Reclassified  AK-224,  20  August  1944,  Prince  Georges 
departed  Pearl  Harbor  again  in  early  September  to  back  up  the 
invasion  of  the  Palaus,  anchoring  in  Kossol  Roads  31  October. 
In  December  she  delivered  troops  to  Noumea,  then  put 
into  Auckland  before  heading  north  and  west  reaching  the 
Solomons  and  Marianas  in  January  1945.  She  was  employed 
as  a troop  carrier  in  the  Central  Pacific  until  June. 

Returning  to  Pearl  Harbor  in  June,  she  proceeded  on  to 
San  Francisco.  The  end  of  the  war  found  her  back  in  Hawaii, 
whence  she  carried  occupation  troops  to  Saipan  and  Japan. 
Then  reporting  for  “Magic-Carpet”  duty,  at  the  end  of  Octo- 
ber, she  steamed  for  the  United  States  with  a load  of  returning 
veterans,  arriving  Seattle  10  November.  She  then  proceeded 
to  Okinawa  on  another  “Magic-Carpet”  run. 

Reaching  San  Francisco  13  February  1946,  she  decommis- 
sioned and  was  returned  simultaneously  to  WSA  12  April 
1946.  Her  name  was  struck  from  the  Navy  List  1 May  1946. 

Prince  Georges  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Prince  William 

A sound,  or  inlet,  on  the  Gulf  of  Alaska. 


The  name  Prince  William  (AVG— 19)  was  assigned  to  MC 
hull  198,  a converted  C3  laid  down  by  the  Western  Pipe  and 
Steel  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  15  December  1941.  Designated 
for  transfer  to  the  United  Kingdom  under  the  Lend-Lease 
Agreement,  she  was  renamed  and  launched  as  Striker,  7 May 
1942;  redesignated  ACV-19,  20  August  1942;  delivered  to  the 
US  Navy  28  April  1943;  and  transferred  to  the  Royal  Navy 
18  May  1943.  Redesignated  CVE-19,  on  the  US  Navy  List, 
15  July  1943,  she  served  with  the  Royal  Navy  throughout  the 
remainder  of  World  War  II.  She  was  returned  to  the  US  Navy, 
at  Norfolk,  12  February  1946;  struck  from  the  Navy  List,  28 
March  1946;  and  sold  to  the  Patapsco  Steel  Scrap  Co., 
Bethlehem,  Pa.,  5 June  1946,  and  scrapped. 

I 

(ACV-31:  dp.  9,800;  1.  495'8”;  b.  69'6";  ew.  111'6";  dr. 

26';  s.  18  k.;  cpl.  890;  a.  2 5”,  20  40mm.;  ac.  21;  cl.  Bogue; 

T.  C3-S-A1) 


Prince  William  (ACV-31),  ex-MC  hull  242,  was  laid  down 
by  the  Seattle-Tacoma  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  'Tacoma,  Wash., 

18  May  1942  as  AVG-31 ; redesignated  ACV-31  on  20  August 
1942 ; launched  23  August  1942 ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  Paul  Foley; 
and  commissioned  9 April  1943,  Capt.  Herbert  E.  Regan  in 
command. 

Following  an  abbreviated  shakedown  off  the  west  coast. 
Prince  William  reported  for  duty  with  the  Pacific  Fleet’s  air 
arm  to  ferry  planes  and  transport  personnel  to  forward  areas. 
Redesignated  CVE-31  on  15  July  1943,  she  operated  between 
the  west  coast  and  such  places  as  New  Caledonia,  Canton 
Island,  Samoa,  and  Espiritu  Santo  until  the  spring  of  1944. 
Then,  a brief  assignment  at  San  Diego,  training  and  qualifying 
pilots,  preceded  her  return  to  ferrying  duties  in  mid-April. 
She  completed  a run  to  Townsville,  Australia,  7 May,  and, 
on  her  return  to  San  Diego,  was  reassigned  to  the  Atlantic 
Fleet. 

Unloading  aircraft  and  cargo  at  Port  Everglades,  Fla.,  21 
June,  she  continued  on  to  Norfolk  where  new  navigational 
equipment  (LORAN)  was  installed.  During  July  and  into 
August  she  quahfied  pilots  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay  area, 
then,  on  the  24th,  resumed  plane  and  personnel  ferry  services 
with  a run  to  Casablanca.  Returning  with  worn  airplane 
engines  and  parts,  she  moored  at  Norfolk  26  September  for 
availabihty. 

Prince  William  returned  to  training  duties  in  mid-October. 
Until  26  January  1945,  she  qualified  pilots  in  the  Narragansett 
Bay  area,  then  shifted  to  Key  West.  There  she  continued  to 
carry  out  her  mission  as  a training  carrier  until  returning  to 
Norfolk  in  May. 

On  2 June,  the  CVE  got  underway  for  the  Panama  Canal 
and  on  the  8th  rejoined  the  Pacific  Fleet.  Again  assigned  to 
ferrying  duties  she  transported  planes  and  personnel  between 
the  west  coast  and  Hawaii  for  the  remainder  of  World  War  II. 
After  the  cessation  of  hostilities.  Prince  William  was  assigned 
to  “Magic-Carpet”  duty  and  for  the  next  seven  months 
returned  military  personnel  and  equipment  to  the  United 
States.  Completing  her  last  run  at  San  Diego,  21  March  1946, 
she  was  ordered  to  the  Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet  and  on  8 April 
got  underway  for  the  Panama  Canal.  Arriving  at  Norfolk  on 
the  23rd,  she  continued  on,  two  days  later,  to  Philadelphia 
where  she  decommissioned  29  August  1946.  Reclassified 
CVHE-31,  12  June  1955,  Prince  William  remained  a unit  of 
the  Philadelphia  Group,  Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet  until  struck 
from  the  Navy  List  1 March  1959. 

Princess  Matoika 

(SP-2290:  dp.  20,500;  1.  544'11'';  b.  61';  dr.  29'6”;  s.  16  k.; 
cpl.  449;  a.  4 6”) 

Built  in  1900,  Princess  Matoika  was  the  former  German 
merchant  steamship  Princess  Alice.  Interned  by  the  U.S.  at 
Cebu,  Philippines  she  departed  10  May  1917  for  Europe, 
carrying  American  troops  to  the  front.  During  World  War  I, 
she  transported  21,216  troops.  She  was  transferred  to  the 
War  Department  16  September  1919. 

Princess  Royal 

(SwStr:  t.  828;  1.  196'9”;  b.  27'3”;  dph.  16';  dr.  11';  s.  11  k.; 
a.  2 30-pdr.  P.r.,  1 9”  D.sb.,  4 24-pdr.  how.) 

Princess  Royal,  a British  blockade  runner  captured  at 
Charleston,  S.C.,  29  January  1963,  was  purchased  by  the 
Navy  Department  from  the  Philadelphia  Prize  Court  18 
March  1863;  fitted  out  as  a cruiser;  and  commissioned  29  May 
1863,  Comdr.  M.  B.  Woolsey  in  command. 

Assigned  to  the  West  Gulf  Blockading  Squadron,  Princess 
Royal  participated  in  the  engagement  with  Confederate 
forces  at  Donaldsonvillej  La.,  28  June  1863.  Then  ordered  to 
the  Texas  coast,  she  captured  the  British  schooner  Flying 
Scud  near  Matamoros  12  August,  and  assisted  in  seizing  the 
schooner  Wave  22  August.  Continuing  her  patrols  into  1864 
she  took  Neptune  off  Brazoa  de  Santiago,  19  November  1864; 
ran  down  the  schooner  Flash  six  days  later;  seized  the  schooner 
Alabama,  7 December;  and  captured  Cora  off  Galveston, 

19  December. 

On  7 February  1865,  she  assisted  in  the  capture  of  her  last 
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prize,  the  schooner  Anna  Sophia  in  Galveston  Bay.  Five 
months  later  Princess  Royal  was  ordered  north,  arriving  at 
Philadelphia  21  July.  She  was  sold  at  public  auction  17 
August  1865. 

Princeton 

A borough  in  west  central  New  Jersey,  scene  of  a famous 
Revolutionary  War  battle  2-3  January  1777  and  birthplace  of 
Capt.  R.  F.  Stockton. 

I 

(ScStr:  dp.  954;  1.  164';  b.  30'6";  dr.  17';  s.  7 k.;  cpl.  166; 
a.  2 12"  Sg.,  12  42-pdr.  car.) 

The  first  Princeton  was  laid  down  20  October  1842  at  the 
Philadelphia  Navy  Yard  under  the  supervision  of  Capt. 
Robert  F.  Stockton;  launched  5 September  1843;  and  ordered 
commissioned  9 September  1843,  Capt.  Robert  F.  Stockton 
in  command. 

Princeton  was  the  first  screw  steam  warship  of  the  U.S. 
Navy.  Her  two  vibrating  lever  engines  were  built  by  Merrick 
& Towne,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  and  her  three  tubular  iron  boilers 
were  designed  by  John  Ericsson.  The  latter  burned  hard 
coal  and  drove  a six-bladed  screw  14'  in  diameter. 

Princeton  made  a trial  trip  in  the  Delaware  River  12  October 
1843.  She  departed  Philadelphia  17  October  for  a sea  trial, 
proceeded  to  New  York  where  she  engaged  in  a speed  contest 
with  the  British  steamer  Great  Western  and  returned  to 
Philadelphia  20  October  to  finish  outfitting.  On  22  November 
Captain  Stockton  reported  “Princeton  will  be  ready  for  sea  in  a 
week”;  28  November  he  dressed  ship  and  received  visitors 
on  board  for  inspection.  On  30  November  she  towed  Raritan 
down  the  Delaware  and  later  returned  to  the  Philadelphia 


Navy  Yard.  Princeton  sailed  1 January  1844  for  New  York 
where  she  received  her  two  big  guns  named  “Peacemaker” 
and  “Oregon”.  The  former  was  made  by  Hogg  and  Delamater, 
New  York,  N.Y.  under  the  direction  of  Capt.  Stockton,  who 
got  the  idea  for  it  while  in  England.  It  was  heavily  reenforced 
at  the  breech,  weighed  more  than  27,000  pounds  and  was 
considered  to  be  an  improved  version  of  the  “Oregon.”  The 
latter  was  designed  by  John  Ericsson  and  was  similar  in  most 
respects  to  the  “Peacemaker.” 

Princeton  was  sent  to  Washington,  D.C.  in  late  January 
1844,  arriving  13  February.  Washingtonians  displayed  great 
interest  in  the  ship  and  her  guns.  She  made  trial  trips  with 
passengers  on  board  down  the  Potomac  River  16,  18  and  20 
February,  during  which  the  “Peacemaker”  was  fired  several 
times.  On  the  29th,  she  departed  Alexandria,  Va.  on  a pleasure 
and  trial  trip  down  the  Potomac  with  President  Tyler,  his 
Cabinet  and  approximately  two  hundred  guests  on  board. 
Against  the  better  judgement  of  Captain  Stockton,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  desiring  to  please  the  distinguished  company, 
allowed  the  “Peacemaker”  to  be  fired.  The  gun  burst,  killing 
Hon.  Abel  P.  Upshur,  Secretary  of  State;  Thomas  Gilmer, 
Secretary  of  the  Navy;  Capt.  Beverly  Kennon,  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Construction,  Equipment  and  Repairs;  Rep. 
Virgil  Maxey  of  Maryland;  Rep;.  David  Gardiner  of  New 
York;  and  a servant  of  the  President.  It  also  injured  about 
twenty  people,  including  Captain  Stockton,  whose  judgement 
was  proven  correct,  for  the  gun  was  overheated  from  previous 
use  that  day.  A Court  of  Inquiry  exonerated  Capt.  Stockton, 
his  officers  and  crew  of  all  blame  in  the  matter. 

Princeton  was  employed  with  the  Home  Squadron  from 
1845  to  1847.  She  later  served  in  the  Mediterranean  from  17 
August  1847  to  24  June  1849.  Upon  her  return  from  Europe  she 
was  surveyed  and  condemned  to  be  broken  up  at  the  Boston 
Navy  Yard  17  July  1849. 


USS  Princeton)  photograph  of  a Currier  and  Ives  print,  donated  by  Commodore  Edmund  S.  De  Long. 
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II 


(ScStr:  dp.  1370;  1.  177'6";  b.  32'8";  dr.  25'9";  s.  8 k.;  a.  4 8" 
58  cwt.  Sg.,  6 32-pdr.  car.) 

The  second  Princeton,  a clipper-built  ship,  was  laid  down  in 
June,  1851  at  Boston  Navy  Yard;  launched  in  October  1851; 
sponsored  by  Lt.  Edward  R.  Thompson;  and  commissioned 
18  May  1852  at  Boston,  Comdr.  Sidney  Smith  Lee  in 
command. 

Some  of  the  usable  timbers  of  the  first  Princeton  were 
incorporated  in  the  new  hull  of  the  second  Princeton.  Upon 
completion  of  the  hull  at  Boston,  Princeton  proceeded  19  May 
1852  to  Baltimore  where  her  machinery  was  installed  at 
Vulcan  Iron  Works.  New  boilers  and  propellers  were  added 
but  the  original  engines  of  “Ericsson  semi-cyclinder”  design 
were  retained.  She  remained  at  Baltimore  until  18  November 
when  she  departed  for  Norfolk  arriving  the  same  day. 

Princeton  was  fitted  out  for  duty  with  Commodore  Perry’s 
Squadron  in  the  Far  East  and  sailed  18  November  1852  from 
Baltimore  rendezvousing  with  Mississippi  off  Annapolis.  On 
the  way  down  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  she  developed  boiler 
trouble  and  remained  at  Norfolk  while  Mississippi  continued 
on  without  her.  She  decommissioned  1 January  1853  at 
Norfolk. 

From  July  to  September  1853  Princeton  served  as  flagship 
of  the  Eastern  Squadron  under  the  command  of  Commodore 
Shubrick,  which  was  responsible  for  protecting  fisheries  off 
the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia.  Princeton  next  returned  to  New  York 
upon  completion  of  this  assignment  where  she  remained  until 
31  October  1854  and  then  got  underway  for  duty  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  West  Indies.  She  returned  to  Norfolk 
10  June  1855  and  was  placed  in  ordinary. 

In  1857  Princeton  was  taken  to  Philadelphia  where  she  was 
stationed  as  a receiving  ship  until  9 October  1866  and  then 
sold. 

Ill 

(Gbt:  dp.  1,103;  1.  168';  b.  36';  dr.  12'9'';  s.  11  k.;  cpl.  147; 
a.  6 4'',  2 1-pdr.r,  1 mg;  cl.  Newport) 

The  third  Princeton,  a composite  gunboat,  was  laid  down  in 
May  1896  by  J.  H.  Dialogue  and  Son,  Camden,  N.J. ; launched 
3 June  1897;  sponsored  by  Miss  Margeretta  Updike;  and 
commissioned  27  May  1898  at  Philadelphia,  Comdr.  C.  H. 
West  in  command. 

After  acceptance  trials  7-25  July  1898  off  Delaware  Bay, 
Princeton  got  underway  for  Key  West  where  she  joined  the 
North  Atlantic  Fleet  27  July  at  the  beginning  of  the  Spanish- 
American  War.  She  was  immediately  sent  (2  August)  to 
patrol  the  area  from  the  northern  tip  of  the  Yucatan  Peninsula 
to  Livingston,  Guatemala.  After  completing  this  mission  13 
August,  she  returned  to  Key  West  and  the  Dry  Tortugas  and 
remained  on  this  station  until  departing  11  January  1899  for 
New  York. 

Princeton  sailed  for  the  Pacific  in  early  1889.  She  passed 
through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  2 February  and  transited  the 
Suez  Canal  13-17  February,  joining  the  Asiatic  Fleet  16  April 
at  Cavite,  Philippines.  Princeton  cruised  throughout  the 
Philippines  4-15  May  with  Petrel,  distributing  the  proclama- 
tion of  peace  with  Spain.  Later  she  carried  Sen.  A.  J.  Beveridge 
on  a tour  of  the  newly  acquired  Phihppine  Territory. 

In  late  May  Princeton  commenced  blockading  the  Lingayen 
Gulf  ports  of  St.  Vincent  and  Musa  and  extended  the  blockade 
to  the  entire  Gulf  18-26  June.  During  the  various  local 
disturbances  on  Luzon,  she  landed  troops  at  San  Fabian  2-7 
November,  transported  cavalrymen  from  Vigan  to  Lingayen, 
conveyed  dispatches,  received  surrendered  arms  and  carried 
stores  to  the  Marines  at  Subic  Bay.  Princeton  took  formal 
possession  of  the  Babuyan  and  the  Batan  Islands  10-13 
January  1900  and  continued  to  patrol  off  Luzon  10  February. 
Princeton  was  later  station  ship  at  Iloilo  and  Cebu  5 March- 
21  June. 

At  the  time  of  the  Boxer  Rebellion  Princeton  cruised  in 
Chinese  waters  (26  June-29  November)  between  Hong  Kong 
and  Woosung  where  she  received  a draft  of  men  from  Buffalo  9 
August.  She  returned  4 December  to  operations  in  the  Philip- 
pines, principally  in  the  Sulu  Archipelago,  and  remained  on 
duty  there  until  20  July  1902.  Princeton  was  stationed  at 
Cavite  beginning  23  July  and  called  at  Uraga,  Japan  (9 


October-18  December).  While  at  Cavite  she  participated  in 
large-scale  maneuvers  off  the  Phihppines  (29  December-3 
February  1903).  Afterwards  Princeton  acted  as  a survey  ship. 
(13  February-5  April)  at  Malabug  Bay,  Zamboanga  and 
Dumanquilas  Bay  until  she  departed  13  April  for  California. 
Princeton  decommissioned  12  June  1903  at  Mare  Island  Navy 
Yard. 

Princeton  recommissioned  12  May  1905  at  Mare  Island 
Navy  Yard  and  was  attached  to  the  Pacific  Squadron.  She 
left  4 June  for  duty  as  station  ship  at  Panama  City,  where  she 
remained  until  24  October.  On  2 December  1905  Princeton 
returned  to  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard  and  began  cruising  off  the 
Pacific  coast  from  San  Diego  to  Esquimalt,  British  Columbia. 
She  escorted  Rear  Admiral  C.  J.  Train’s  remains  from  Van- 
couver to  Seattle  (22-24  August),  assisted  Boston  (6-9 
December)  which  was  aground  off  Bellingham,  Wash.,  and 
accompanied  California  10-22  September  on  her  sea  trials  off 
Washington.  Princeton  remained  on  station  off  the  West 
coast  until  directed  to  rejoin  the  Pacific  Squadron  3 January 
1907  at  Magdalena  Bay,  Mexico. 

Princeton  proceeded  to  Corinto,  Nicaragua,  arriving  17 
March  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  American  interests  there. 
She  transported  troops  from  Ampala,  Honduras  to  La  Union, 
(12  April)  and  brought  General  Bonilla  back  to  Salina  Cruz, 
Mexico  (13  April).  She  returned  to  San  Diego  30  May  and 
decommissioned  3 July  1907  at  Bremerton,  Wash. 

Princeton  recommissioned  5 November  1909  at  Bremerton 
and  sailed  28  November  for  Central  America  for  duty  with  the 
Nicaraguan  Expeditionary  Squadron.  From  20  December 
until  21  March  1911  she  showed  the  flag  in  this  area,  operating 
between  San  Juan  del  Sur,  Nicaragua  and  La  Union,  El 
Salvador.  She  returned  to  Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard  20  June 
1911  for  repairs  and  alterations.  From  late  1911  until  1915  she 
was  used  as  a station  ship  at  Tutuila,  American  Samoa. 

Returning  to  San  Francisco  18  September  1915,  Princeton 
decommissioned  and  was  laid  up  until  20  February  1917  when 
she  proceeded  to  Puget  Sound  for  repairs.  She  commissioned 
in  ordinary  there  16  January  1918  for  use  as  a training  ship  at 
Seattle  from  9 May  1918  to  25  April  1919  when  she  decom- 
missioned. 

Princeton  was  struck  from  the  Navy  List  23  June  1919  and 
sold  to  Farrell,  Kane  and  Stratton,  Seattle,  Wash.  13  Novem- 
ber 1919. 

IV 

(CV-23:  dp.  13,000  (f.);  1.  622'6'';  b.  71'6'';  ew.  109'2''; 
dr.  26';  s.  31  k. ; cpl.  1,569;  a.  22  40mm.,  16  20mm.;  ac. 

45;  cl.  Independence) 

The  fourth  Princeton  was  laid  down  as  Tallahassee  (CL-61) 
by  the  New  York  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Camden,  N.J.,  2 June 
1941;  reclassified  CV-23  on  16  February  1942;  renamed 
Princeton  31  March  1942;  launched  18  October  1942;  spon- 
sored by  Mrs.  Harold  Dodds;  and  commissioned  at  Phila- 
delphia 25  February  1943,  Capt.  George  R.  Henderson  in 
command. 

Following  shakedown  in  the  Caribbean,  and  reclassification 
to  CVL-23  on  15  July  1943,  Princeton,  with  Air  Group  23 
embarked,  got  underway  for  the  Pacific.  Arriving  at  Pearl  Har- 
bor 9 August,  she  sortied  with  TF  1 1 on  the  25th  and  headed 
for  Baker  Island.  There  she  served  as  flagship,  TG  11.2  and 
provided  air  cover  during  the  occupation  of  the  island  and  the 
construction  of  an  airfield  there,  1-14  September.  During  that 
time  her  planes  downed  Japanese  “Emily”  reconnaissance 
planes  and,  more  important,  furnished  the  fleet  with  photo- 
graphs of  them. 

Completing  that  mission,  Princeton  rendezvoused  with  TF 
15,  conducted  strikes  against  enemy  installations  on  Makin 
and  Tarawa,  then  headed  back  to  Pearl  Harbor.  In  mid- 
October  she  sailed  for  Espiritu  Santo  where  she  joined  TF  38 
on  the  20th.  With  that  force  she  sent  her  planes  against  air- 
fields at  Buka  and  Bonis  on  Bougainville  (1-2  November) 
to  diminish  Japanese  aerial  resistance  during  the  landings  at 
Empress  Augusta  Bay.  On  the  5th  and  11th  her  planes 
raided  Rabaul  and  on  the  19th,  with  TF  50,  helped  neutralize 
the  airfield  at  Nauru.  Princeton  then  steamed  northeast, 
covered  the  garrison  groups  enroute  to  Makin  and  Tarawa, 
and  after  exchanging  operational  aircraft  for  damaged 
planes  from  other  carriers  got  underway  for  Pearl  Harbor  and 
the  west  coast. 
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Availability  at  Bremerton  followed  and  on  3 January  1944 
Princeton  steamed  west.  At  Pearl  Harbor  she  rejoined  the 
fast  carriers  of  TF  50,  now  designated  TF  58.  On  the  19th  she 
sortied  with  TG  58.4  for  strikes  at  Wotje  and  Taroa  (29-31 
January)  to  support  amphibious  operations  against  Kwajalein 
and  Majuro.  Her  planes  photographed  the  next  assault 
target,  Eniwetok,  2 February  and  on  the  3rd  returned  on  a 
more  destructive  assignment — the  demolition  of  the  airfield 
on  Engebi.  For  3 days  the  atoll  was  bombed  and  strafed.  On 
the  7th  Princeton  retired  to  Kwajalein  only  to  return  to 
Eniwetok  on  the  10th-13th  and  16th-28th,  when  her  planes 
softened  the  beaches  for  the  invasion  force,  then  providedair 
cover  during  the  assault  and  ensuing  fight. 

From  Eniwetok  Princeton  retired  to  Majuro,  thence  to 
Espiritu  Santo  for  replenishment.  On  23  March  she  got 
underway  for  strikes  againt  enemy  installation  and  shipping 
in  the  Carolines.  After  striking  the  Palaus,  Woleai  and  Yap, 
the  force  replenished  at  Majuro  and  sortied  again  13  April. 
Steaming  to  New  Guinea,  the  carriers  provided  air  cover 
for  the  Hollandia  operation  (21-29  April),  then  crossed  back 
over  the  International  Date  Line  to  raid  Truk  (29-30  April) 
and  Ponape  (1  May). 

On  11  May  Princeton  returned  to  Pearl  Harbor  only  to 
depart  again  on  the  29th  for  Majuro.  There  she  rejoined  the 
fast  earners  and  pointed  her  bow  toward  the  Marianas  to 
support  the  assault  on  Saipan.  From  11-18  June  she  sent  her 
planes  against  targets  on  Guam,  Rota,  Tinian,  Pagan,  and 
Saipan,  then  steamed  west  to  intercept  a Japanese  fleet 
reported  to  be  enroute  from  the  Philippines  to  the  Marianas. 
In  the  ensuing  Battle  of  the  Philippine  Sea,  Princeton’s 
planes  contributed  30  kills  and  her  guns  another  3,  plus  1 
assist,  to  the  devasting  toll  inflicted  on  Japan’s  naval  air  arm. 

Returning  to  the  Marianas,  Princeton  again  struck  Pagan, 
Rota  and  Guam,  then  replenished  at  Eniwetok.  On  14  July 
she  got  underway  again  as  the  fast  carriers  returned  their 
squadrons  to  the  Marianas  to  furnish  air  cover  for  the  assault 
and  occupation  of  Guam  and  Tinian.  On  2 August  the  force 
returned  to  Eniwetok,  replenished,  then  sailed  for  the  Philip- 
pines. Enroute  its  planes  raided  the  Palaus,  then  on  9-10 
September  struck  airfields  on  northern  Mindanao.  On  the 
11th  they  pounded  the  Visayas.  At  mid-month  the  force, 
moved  back  over  the  Pacific  chessboard  to  support  the  Palau 
offensive,  then  returned  to  the  Philippines  to  hit  Luzon, 
concentrating  on  Clark  and  Nichols  fields.  The  force  then 
retired  to  Ulithi  and  in  early  October  bombed  and  strafed 
enemy  airfields,  installations  and  shipping  in  the  Nansei 
Shoto  and  Formosa  area  in  preparation  for  the  invasion  of  the 
Philippines. 

On  the  20th,  landings  were  made  at  Dulag  and  San  Pedro 
Bay,  Leyte.  Princeton,  in  TG  38.3,  cruised  off  Luzon  and  sent 


her  planes  against  airfields  there  to  prevent  Japanese  land 
based  aircraft  attacks  on  Allied  ships  massed  in  Leyte  Gulf. 
On  the  24th  however  enemy  planes  from  Clark  and  Nichols 
fields  found  TG  38.3  and  reciprocated.  Shortly  before  1000  a 
lone  enemy  dive-bomber  came  out  of  the  clouds  above 
Princeton.  At  1500  feet  the  pilot  released  his  bomb.  It  hit 
between  the  elevators,  crashed  throught  the  flight  deck  and 
hanger,  then  exploded.  Initial  fires  soon  expanded  as  further 
explosions  sent  black  smoke  rolling  off  the  flight  deck  and  red 
flames  along  the  sides  from  the  island  to  the  stern.  Covering 
vessels  provided  rescue  and  fire-fighting  assistance  and 
shielded  the  stricken  carrier  from  further  attack.  At  1524 
another,  much  heavier  explosion,  possibly  the  bomb  magazine, 
blew  off  the  carrier’s  stern  and  with  it  the  after  flight  deck. 
Birmingharn,  alongside  to  fight  fires,  suffered  heavy  damage 
and  casualties. 

Efforts  to  save  Princeton  continued,  but  at  1604  the  fires 
won.  Boats  were  requested  to  take  off  remaining  personnel  and 
shortly  after  1706  Irwin  began  to  fire  torpedoes  at  the  burning 
hulk.  At  1746  Reno  relieved  Irwin  and  at  1749  the  last,  and 
biggest,  explosion  occured.  Flames  and  debris  shot  up  1000- 
2000  feet.  Princeton’s  forward  section  was  gone.  Her  after 
section  appeared  momentarily  through  the  smoke.  By 
1750  she  had  disappeared,  but  1,361  of  her  crew  survived. 
Included  in  that  number  was  Capt.  John  M.  Hoskins,  who 
had  been  prospective  commanding  officer  of  CVL-23  and  lost 
his  right  foot  with  her,  but  who,  despite  the  loss,  would 
become  the  1st  commanding  officer  of  the  fifth  Princeton 
(CV-37). 

Losses  and  damage  to  assisting  vessels  were  heavy:  Birming- 
ham— 85  killed,  300  wounded,  a heavily  damaged  topside,  and 
loss  of  2 5",  2 40mm.  and  2 20mm.  guns;  Morrison — foremast 
lost,  portside  smashed ; Irwin — forward  5"  mounts  and  direc- 
tor out,  starboardside  smashed;  and  Reno — one  40mm. 
smashed. 

Princeton  earned  9 battle  stars  during  World  War  II. 

V 

(CV-37:  dp.  33,000  (f.);  1.  888';  b.  93';  ew.  147'6";  dr.  28'7";  s. 

33  k. ; cpl.  3,448;  a.  12  5",  44  40mm.,  59  20mm.;  ac.  80 -|-; 
cl.  Essex) 

CV-37  was  laid  down  as  Valley  Forge  at  the  Philadelphia 
Navy  Yard  14  September  1943;  renamed  Princeton  21  Novem- 
ber 1944;  launched  8 July  1945;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Harold 
Dodds;  and  commissioned  18  November  1945,  Capt.  John 
M.  Hoskins  in  command. 

Following  shakedown  off  Cuba,  Princeton,  with  Air  Group 
81  embarked,  remained  in  the  Atlantic  and  operated  with  the 
8th  Fleet  until  June  1946.  Then  transferred  to  the  Pacific 


USS  Princeton  (LPH-5);  a 1959  photo. 
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Fleet,  she  arrived  at  San  Diego  on  the  31st,  and  departed 
again  3 July  to  carry  the  body  of  Philippine  President  Manuel 
Queson  back  to  Luzon  for  burial.  From  Manila  Princeton 
joined  the  7th  Fleet  in  the  Marianas,  becoming  flagship  of 
TF  77.  During  September  and  October  she  operated  in 
Japanese  and  Chinese  waters,  then  returned  to  the  Marianas 
where  she  remained  until  February  1947.  Maneuvers  in 
Hawaiian  waters  preceded  her  return  to  San  Diego  until  15 
March.  She  cruised  the  west  coast,  Hawaiian  waters,  and  the 
western  Pacific  (1  October-23  December)  during  1948.  She 
then  prepared  for  inactivation  and  on  20  June  decommissioned 
and  joined  other  capital  ships  in  the  Pacific  Reserve  Fleet. 

Reactivated  with  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  Korea 
fifteen  months  later,  Princeton  recommissioned  28  August 
1950.  Intensive  training  refreshed  her  reservist  crew  and  on  5 
December  she  joined  TF  77  off  the  Korean  coast,  her  planes 
and  pilots  (Air  Group  19)  making  possible  the  reinstitution  of 
jet  combat  air  patrols  over  the  battle  zone.  She  launched  248 
sorties  against  targets  in  the  Hagaru  area  to  announce  her 
arrival,  and  for  the  next  six  days  continued  the  pace  to  support 
marines  fighting  their  way  down  the  long,  cold  road  from  the 
Chosin  Reservoir  to  Hungnam.  By  the  11th,  all  units  had 
reached  the  staging  area  on  the  coast.  Princeton’s  planes  with 
other  Navy,  Marine,  and  Air  Force  squadrons  then  covered  the 
evacuation  from  Hungnam  through  its  completion  on  the  24th. 

Interdiction  missions  followed  and  by  4 April  Princeton’s 
planes  had  rendered  54  rail  and  37  highway  bridges  inoperable 
and  damaged  44  more.  In  May  they  flew  against  the  railroad 
bridges  connecting  Pyongyang  with  Sunchon,  Sinanju, 
Kachon,  and  the  transpeninsula  line.  Next  they  combined 
close  air  support  with  raids  on  power  sources  in  the  Hwachon 
Reservoir  area  and  with  the  stabilization  of  the  front  there 
resumed  interdiction.  For  much  of  the  summer  they  pounded 
supply  arteries,  concentrating  on  highways,  and  in  August 
Princeton  got  undertvay  for  the  United  States,  arriving  at 
San  Diego  on  the  21s't. 

Eight  months  later,  on  30  April  1952,  Princeton  rejoined 
TF  77  in  the  combat  zone.  For  138  days  her  planes  flew 
against  the  enemy.  They  sank  small  craft  to  prevent  the 
recapture  of  offshore  islands;  blasted  concentrations  of 
supplies,  facilites,  and  equipment  behind  enemy  lines;  par- 
ticipated in  air-gun  strikes  on  coastal  cities;  pounded  the 
enemy’s  hydroelectric  complex  at  Suiho  on  the  Yalu  to  turn 
off  power  on  both  sides  of  that  river;  destroyed  gun  positions 
and  supply  areas  in  Pyongyan ; and  closed  mineral  processing 
plants  and  munitions  factories  at  Sindok,  Musan,  Aoji,  and 
Najin. 

Reclassified  CVA-37  (1  October  1952),  Princeton  returned 
to  California  3 November  for  a two  month  respite  from  the 
western  Pacific.  In  February  1953  she  was  back  off  the  Korean 
coast  and  until  the  end  of  the  conflict  launched  planes  for 
close  air  support,  “Cherokee”  strikes  against  supply,  artillery, 
and  troop  concentrations  in  enemy  territory,  and  against 
road  traffic.  She  remained  in  the  area  after  the  truce,  27  July, 
and  on  7 September  got  underway  for  San  Diego. 

In  January  1954,  Princeton  was  reclassified  CVS-37  and, 
after  conversion  at  Bremerton,  took  up  antisubmarine/ 
Hunter-Killer  (HUK)  training  operations  in  the  eastern 
Pacific.  For  the  next  five  years  she  alternated  HUK  exercises 
off  the  west  coast  with  similar  operations  in  the  western 
Pacific  and,  in  late  1957-early  1958,  in  the  Indian  Ocean- 
Persian  Gulf  area.  Reclassified  again,  2 March  1959,  she 
emerged  from  conversion  as  an  amphibious  assault  carrier, 
LPH-5.  Capable  of  transporting  a battalion  landing  team 
and  carrying  helicopters  in  place  of  planes,  Princeton’s  mission 
became  that  of  vertical  envelopment — the  landing  of  Marines 
behind  enemy  beach  fortifications  and  providing  logistics  and 
medical  support  as  they  attack  from  the  rear  to  seize 
critical  points,  cut  enemy  suppUes,  sever  communications, 
and  link  up  with  assault  forces  landed  on  the  beaches. 

From  May  until  January,  1960,  Princeton  trained  with 
Marine  units  from  Camp  Pendleton,  then  deployed  to  West- 
Pac  to  train  in  Okinawan  waters.  For  the  next  three  years  she 
followed  a similar  schedule,  gaining  experience  in  her  primary 
mission.  Interruptions  came  in  October  1961  when  she  rescued 
survivors  of  merchantmen  Pioneer,  Muse  and  Sheik  grounded 
on  Daito  Shima  and  in  April  1962  when  she  delivered  Marine 
Corps  advisors  and  helicopters  to  Soc  Trang  in  the  Mekong 
Delta  area  of  the  Republic  of  South  Viet  Nam. 


In  October  1964  Princeton  exchanged  WestPac  training  for 
the  real  thing  as  she  returned  to  Viet  Nam  and  joined  the 
Pacific  Fleet’s  Ready  Group  in  operations  against  North  Viet- 
Namese  and  Viet  Cong  forces.  Combat  operations,  interrupted 
in  November  for  flood  relief  work,  continued  into  the  new 
year,  1965,  and  culminated  in  May  off  Chu  Lai  as  she  carried 
out  her  primary  mission,  vertical  envelopment,  for  the  first 
time  in  combat. 

Returning  to  her  homeport.  Long  Beach,  after  that  opera- 
tion, she  transported  Marine  Air  Group  36  to  Viet  Nam 
in  August,  and  in  February  1966  got  underway  for  another 
tour  in  the  combat  zone.  Reheving  Okinawa  as  flagship  for  the 
Amphibious  Ready  Group,  she  engaged  the  enemy  in  op- 
erations “Jackstay”,  26  March-  6 April,  to  clear  the  Rung  Sat 
Special  Zone  of  Viet  Cong  guerillas,  and  “Osage”,  27  April- 
4 May,  to  protect  Viet-Namese  in  the  Phu  Loc  area  from 
Viet  Cong  “harassment”. 

Search  and  destroy  missions  against  Viet  Cong  and  North 
Viet-Namese  Army  units  followed  as  Princeton  provided 
transportation,  medical  evacuation,  logistics  and  communica- 
ion  support  for  the  amphibious  operation  “Deckhouse  I”, 
18-27  June,  in  the  Song  Cau  district  and  the  Song  Cai  river 
valley,  then  supported  1st  Air  Cavalry  and  101st  Airborne 
units  engaged  in  “Nathan  Hale”  to  the  south  of  the  “Deck- 
house I”  area.  “Deckhouse  II”  and  support  for  “Hastings” 
followed  as  Navy,  Marine,  and  Army  units  again  combined, 
this  time  to  impede  enemy  infiltration  from  the  DMZ. 

After  “Hastings”,  Princeton  sailed  for  home,  arriving  2 
September.  She  deployed  again  to  Viet  Nam  30  January-19 
June  1967  and  again  ranged  along  that  long  embattled,  highly 
indented  coast.  In  March  she  assisted  in  countering  an 
enemy  threat  to  the  Marine  artilleiy  base  at  Gio  Ling  and 
evacuated  wounded  from  Con  Thien  mountain.  In  April 
she  participated  in  “Beacon  Star”,  in  the  Khe  Sanh  area,  and 
supported  search  and  destroy  operations  in  conjunction  with 
“Shawnee”.  In  May  her  helicopters  lifted  Marines  to  the 
DMZ  to  block  enemy  forces  withdrawing  across  the  Ben  Hai 
river. 

A much  needed  overhaul  followed  Princeton’s  return  to  the 
west  coast  and  in  May  1968  she  again  sailed  west  to  Viet  Nam. 
There,  as  flagship  for  Amphibious  Ready  Group  Alpha,  she 
provided  amphibious  assault  carrier  services  for  operations 
“Fortress  Attack”  III  and  IV,  “Proud  Hunter”,  “Swift  Pur- 
suit”, and  “Eager  Hunter.”  In  December  she  returned  to  the 
United  States  and  in  April,  1969  she  was  designated  the  prime 
recovery  ship  for  Apollo  10,  the  lunar  mission  which  paved  the 
way  for  Apollo  11  and  the  first  landing  on  the  moon.  Com- 
pleting that  mission  successfully,  Princeton  resumed  exercises 
off  the  west  coast. 

Princeton  received  8 battle  stars  for  service  during  the 
Korean  Conflict. 

Principle 

Principle  (AMc-97)  was  renamed  Prestige  (q.v.)  23  May 
1941. 

Pringle 

Joel  Roberts  Poinsett  Pringle,  born  in  Georgetown,  S.C.,  4 
February  1873,  was  appointed  to  the  Naval  Academy  in  1888, 
and  commissioned  Ensign  in  1894.  Attaining  the  rank  of  Vice 
Admiral  in  1932,  his  commands  included  Perkins;  Dixie; 
Flotilla  2,  Destroyer  Force,  Atlantic  Fleet;  Melville;  Idaho; 
Naval  War  College;  Battleship  Division  3,  Battle  Force;  and 
Battleships,  Battle  Force.  For  his  service  during  World  War  I 
he  was  awarded  the  Distinguished  Service  Medal  for  ex- 
ceptionally meritorious  service  in  a duty  of  great  responsibility 
as  commanding  officer,  Melville  and  Chief  of  Staff,  Destroyer 
Flotillas,  European  Waters.  He  died  at  San  Diego,  Calif., 
25  September  1932. 

(DD-477:  dp.  2,940  (f.);  1.  376'5”;  b.  397”;  dr.  13'9”;  s.  35  k.; 

cpl.  329;  a.  5 5”,  10  40mm,  7 20mm,  10  21”  tt.,  2 dct., 
6 dcp. ; cl.  Fletcher) 

Pringle  (DD-477)  was  laid  down  by  the  Navy  Yard, 
Charleston,  S.C.,  31  July  1941;  launched  2 May  1942;  spon- 
sored by  Mrs.  John  D.  H.  Kane;  and  commissioned  15 
September  1942,  Lt.  Comdr.  Harold  O.  Larson  in  command. 

Following  shakedown,  Pringle  joined  Convoy  ON-154 
in  mid-Atlantic  1 January  1943  to  escort  the  Halifax-bound 
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contingent.  While  on  this  duty  she  was  the  first  U.S.  destroyer 
to  use  an  aircraft  with  catapult.  On  6 February,  she  got 
underway  for  the  Pacific  Theater.  Arriving  off  Guadalcanal 
30  May,  she  took  up  patrol  duties  off  the  Solomons  and,  on  the 
night  of  17-18  July,  joined  Waller  (DD-466)  and  Saufley 
(DD-465)  in  attacking  three  Japanese  destroyers  off  Vanga 
Point,  Kolombangara.  Scoring  several  torpedo  hits,  she  also 
splashed  a Japanese  plane. 

As  the  Solomons’  Campaign  continued  into  August,  Pringle 
screened  advance  units  of  the  Vella  Lavella  assault  force, 
escorted  LST’s  through  Gizo  strait  and  on  the  24th  covered 
minelaying  operations  off  Kolombangara  under  Japanese  guns. 
On  the  night  of  3-4  September  Pringle  with  Dyson  (DD-572) 
made  a sweep  of  Japanese  barges  between  Gambi  Head, 
Choiseul,  and  Kolombangara,  sinking  three. 

While  escorting  TG  31.7  into  Empress  Augusta  Bay, 
Bougainville,  11  November,  10  days  after  the  initial  landing 
there,  Pringle  shot  down  one  Japanese  plane  and  damaged 
another.  With  the  exception  of  a run  to  Sydney  in  late  January 
1944,  she  continued  to  operate  in  the  Solomons  for  the  next 
few  months.  She  swept  the  southwest  coast  of  Bougainville 
during  dayUght  in  early  March,  bombarding  enemy  installa- 
tions and  beached  barges. 

The  Marianas  operation  produced  another  long  period  of 
bombardment,  screening  and  anti-submarine  missions  for 
Pringle.  During  the  assaults  on  Saipan  and  Tinian,  she  con- 
ducted fire  support  operations. 

After  overhaul  at  Mare  Island,  Pringle  sailed  for  Pearl 
Harbor  19  October.  She  departed  Pearl  Harbor  10  November 


and  bombarded  near  Ormoc  Bay,  Leyte,  27-28  November, 
splashing  a Japanese  plane  on  the  same  day. 

Pringle  came  under  her  most  intense  air  attack  while 
escorting  a resupply  echelonto  Mindoro  from  27  to  30  Decem- 
ber. Several  ships  in  the  convoy  were  sunk,  while  Pringle  shot 
down  two  planes.  On  the  30th  a Kamikaze  crashed  into  her 
after  deckhouse,  killing  11  men  and  injuring  20,  totally  de- 
stroying one  40mm  mount  and  damaging  two  5-inch  mounts. 

Back  in  service  in  February,  Pringle  screened  transports 
to  Iwo  Jima  for  the  assault  there  on  the  17th,  then  provided 
fire  support  for  the  Marines  ashore.  Returning  to  Ulithi  4 
March,  she  prepared  for  the  assault  on  Okinawa. 

Operating  with  DesDiv  90,  she  screened  transport  areas, 
covered  minesweepers,  and  provided  support  fire.  Assigned 
to  radar  picket  duty,  15  April,  she  splashed  two  Kamikazes 
on  the  16th  before  a third  crashed  into  her  bridge,  and  plowed 
through  the  superstructure  deck,  abaft  the  base  of  number  one 
stack.  A single  1000  pound  bomb,  or  two  500-pounders, 
penetrated  the  main  and  superstructure  decks  and  exploded 
with  a violent  eruption,  buckhng  the  keel  and  spUtting  the 
vessel  in  two  at  the  forward  fire  room.  Six  minutes  later 
258  survivors  watched  Pringle  shde  beneath  the  surface. 

Pringle  earned  10  battle  stars  for  World  War  II  service. 

Prinz  Eitel  Friedrich 

A German  name. 

Former  German  ship  Prince  Eitel  Friedrich  served  the  U.S. 
Navy  during  World  War  I as  Otsego  {q.v.}. 


Vertical  replenishment  from  USS  Princeton  (LPH-5),  Vietnam,  1965. 
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Prinz  Eugen 

Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy  (1663-1736),  an  Austrian  general, 
fought  France  and  the  Ottoman  Empire  during  various  wars. 

(IX-300;  dp.  19,250  (f.);  1.  655';  b.  71';  dr.  15';  s.  32  k.;  cpl. 

830;  a.  8 8",  12  4.1",  12  37mm.,  12  21"  tt.,  4 aircraft,  1 
catapult;  cl.  Prim  Eugen) 

Prinz  Eugen  was  laid  down  in  1936  by  the  Krupp  Germania 
Werft  Yards,  Kiel,  Germany;  launched  20  August  1938;  and 
commissioned  in  the  German  Navy  1 August  1 940. 

After  shakedown  in  the  Baltic  Sea,  Prinz  Eugen  entered  the 
North  Atlantic  with  the  German  battleship  Bismarck  in  May 

1941.  Her  guns  set  HMS  Hood  afire,  shortly  before  Bismarck’ s 
gunfire  exploded  Hood’s  magazine,  causing  Hood  to  sink 
immediately  24  May  1941,  leaving  only  three  survivors. 
Detached  from  Bismarck  24  May  under  orders  from  Admiral 
Liitjens,  she  was  operating  in  mid-Atlantic  when  British 
aircraft  sank  Bismarck  27  May.  After  an  unsuccessful  search 
for  enemy  targets  off  the  Azores,  she  returned  to  her  base  at 
Brest,  France,  1 June,  for  overhaul. 

While  at  Brest,  an  Allied  air  strike  destroyed  her  damage 
control  center  and  her  main  gunnery  control  room,  killing  52 
of  the  crew  2 July  1941.  Still  vulnerable  to  Allied  air  attacks 
upon  Brest,  she  escaped  from  that  port  with  battle  cruisers 
Gneisenau  and  Scharnhorst  11  Februarjr  1942,  and  returned  via 
the  English  Channel  to  Germany,  arriving  on  the  13th. 

Commencing  operations  in  Norwegian  waters  in  February 

1942,  she  was  entering  Trondheim  Fjord,  Norway,  when  her 
stern  was  heavily  damaged  by  a torpedo  from  British  sub- 
marine Trident.  After  the  removal  of  40  feet  of  her  stern  and 
the  installation  of  two  temporary  rudders,  she  departed 
Trondheim  Fjord  16  May,  fought  off  a sizeable  air  attack, 
and  arrived  without  further  damage  at  Kiel  18  May  for 
completion  of  repairs. 

Ready  for  battle  by  1943,  she  served  as  a training  ship,  and 
then  patrolled  with  Scharnhorst.  In  October  1943  she  became 
flagship  for  German  forces  in  the  Baltic  Sea.  She  provided  fire 
support  for  Panzer  operations  against  the  Russian  Army  at 
Tukums,  Gulf  of  Riga,  19  August  1944.  Her  bow  was  replaced 
following  a collision  with  light  cruiser  Leipzig  in  October  1944. 
During  the  remainder  of  the  war,  she  provided  fire  support  for 
German  ground  forces  along  the  Baltic  coast. 

Prinz  Eugen  surrendered  to  the  British  at  Copenhagen, 
Denmark,  7 May  1945,  and  was  taken  to  Wilhelmshaven, 
Germany.  She  became  property  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  and  was 
classified  IX-300.  In  January  1946  she  steamed,  with  an 
American  and  German  crew,  commanded  by  Captain  A.  H. 
Graubart,  USN,  to  Boston,  arriving  on  the  24th.  Proceeding 
via  Philadelphia  and  the  Panama  Canal  to  the  Pacific  for 
atomic  bomb  tests,  she  survived  an  atomic  explosion  at 
Bikini  25  July  1946,  and  was  towed  to  Kwajalein  where  she 
began  to  list  significantly  21  December.  Despite  an  attempt 
to  beach  her  at  Enubuj,  she  capsized  and  sank  22  December 
1946.  Into  1970  she  remains  rusting  on  a coral  reef  at  Enubuj, 
Kwajalein  Atoll. 

Prinz  Friedrich  Wilhelm 

A former  name  retained. 

(Transport:  dp.  26,050;  1.  610';  b.  68'3";  dr.  27'6";  s.  17  k.; 
cpl.  631) 

Prinz  Friedrich  Wilhelm  was  built  in  1907  by  J.  C.  Tecklen- 
borg  A.  G.,  Geestemunde,  Germany  for  Norddeiitscher  Lloyd, 
Bremen,  Germany;  seized  at  Bremerhaven  by  the  Alhed 
Maritime  Council  after  the  Armistice;  and  commissioned  30 
March  1919  at  Cowes,  England,  Comdr.  Julius  Curtis  Town- 
send in  command. 

Prinz  Friedrich  Wilhelm  was  assigned  at  once  to  the  New 
York  Division,  Cruiser  and  Transport  Force,  and  sailed  10 
April  for  Brest.  Operating  between  Brest  and  Hoboken,  she 
completed  5 westward  crossings,  returning  15,213  World  War  I 
veterans  to  the  United  States,  ending  23  August  1919.  Among 
the  principal  Army  units  carried  were  the  3rd  Battalion,  165th 
Infantry;  2nd  Battalion,  30th  Infantry;  10th  Field  Artillery 
Battalion;  21st  Machine  Gun  Battalion;  270th  and  296th 
Military  Police  Cos.;  and  3rd  Division  Headquarters  Co. 
including  Maj.  Gen  Robert  L.  Howze,  commander  of  the  3rd 


Infantry  Division.  She  decommissioned  25  November  1919  at 
New  York  and  was  turned  over  to  the  USSB  the  same  day. 

Prinzess  Irene 

A German  name. 

Prinzess  Irene,  a German  passenger  hner  acquired  by  the 
Navy  in  the  spring  of  1917,  was  renamed  Pocahontas  (q.v.)  1 
September  1917. 

Priscilla 

A former  name  retained. 

(SP-44:  t.  36;  1.  67';  b.  17'4";  dr.  9'6";  s.  6 k.) 

Priscilla  (SP-44),  an  auxiliary  schooner  built  in  1884  by 
David  Clark,  Kennebunkport,  Me.,  was  delivered  to  the  Navy 
by  Frederick  S.  Fisher,  New  Rochelle,  N.Y.  19  June  1917. 

Priscilla  was  not  taken  over  and  was  returned  to  her  owner 
17  December  1917. 


Private  Elden  H.  Johnson 

An  Army  name  retained. 


Pinkney  (APH-2)  (q.v.)  was  renamed  Private  Elden  H. 
Johnson,  31  October  1947. 

Private  Francis  X.  McGraw 

An  Army  name  retained. 

(AK-241:  dp.  15,199  (f.);  1.  455'3";  b.  62'1";  dr.  29'2";  s. 

15.5  k.;  cpl.  24;  cl.  Boulder  Victory,  T.  VC2-S-AP2) 

Private  Francis  X.  McGraw  was  laid  down  as  WahcLsh 
Victory  (MCV  hull  796)  by  the  California  Shipbuilding  Corp., 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.;  launched  6 September  1945;  sponsored  by 
Mrs.  A.  Easterbrook;  and  delivered  to  the  Maritime  Commis- 
sion 7 June  1945. 

Operated  by  the  Interocean  S.S.  Co.,  under  General  Agency 
Agreement,  Wabash  Victory  carried  cargo  and  passengers  to 
Eniwetok,  Ulithi,  and  Okinawa  and,  from  there,  back  to  the 
west  coast  between  8 August  and  3 November  1945.  Employed 
along  the  Oregon  and  California  coasts  for  the  next  four 
months,  she  transited  the  Panama  Canal  in  mid-March  1946, 
then  headed  across  the  Atlantic  to  France.  On  the  28th,  she 
arrived  at  Le  Havre  to  begin  transporting  men  and  equipment 
between  Europe  and  the  United  States.  Two  and  a half  months 
later,  on  14  June  1946,  she  was  transferred  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment but  continued  her  transatlantic  runs  as  an  Army 
transport. 

Renamed  Private  Francis  X.  McGraw,  31  October  1947,  the 
victory  ship  remained  a unit  of  the  Army  Transportation 
Service  until  1 March  1950.  Then  returned  to  the 
Maritime  Commission,  she  was  simultaneously  transferred 
to  the  Navy,  given  the  designation  T-AK-241,  and  assigned 
to  the  newly  formed  Military  Sea  Transportation  Service. 
Since  that  time.  Private  Francis  X.  McGraw,  manned  by  a 
civil  service  crew,  has  carried  supplies  and  equipment  to 
“far  flung"  ports  for  MSTS,  Atlantic.  Although  primarily 
rotated  between  Caribbean,  North  Sea,  and  Mediterranean 
runs,  she  has  when  nece.ssary,  and  particularly  from  the  mid- 
1960’s  into  1970,  been  diverted  from  such  assignments  to 
carry  cargo  to  Paciflc  ports. 

Private  Frank  J.  Petrarca 

An  Army  name  retained. 

(AK-250:  dp.  8,370  (f.);  1.  338'8";  b.  50'1";  dr.  29';  s.  10  k.; 
cpl.  85;  cl.  Alamosa]  T.  Cl-M-AVl) 

Private  Frank  J.  Petrarca  was  laid  down  as  Long  Splice 
(MC  hull  2329)  by  the  Consolidated  Steel  Crop.,  Ltd.,  Long 
Beach,  Calif.,  18  April  1945;  launched  8 July  1945;  sponsored 
by  Mrs.  Eloi  J.  Amar;  and  delivered  to  the  Maritime  Commis- 
sion, thence  to  Lykes  Brothers,  20  September  1945. 
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As  Long  Splice,  the  cargo  ship  was  operated  by  Lykes 
Brothers  under  General  Agency  Agreement  until  returned  to 
the  Maritime  Commission  and  transferred  to  the  War  De- 
partment, 29  August  1946.  Renamed  Private  Frank  J.  Pelrarca, 
31  October  1947,  she  operated  with  the  Army  Transportation 
Service  until  again  transferred,  to  the  Navy,  1 July  1950. 
Placed  in  service,  with  the  designation  T-AK-250  on  6 July 
1950,  whe  was  assigned  to  MSTS  and  served  the  Mid-Pacific 
area  until  1959. 

Between  9 April  1959  and  4 July  1960,  the  AK  was  laid  up 
at  Suisun  Bay,  Calif.,  as  a unit  of  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion’s National  Defense  Reserve  Fleet.  Reacquired  by  the 
Navy  on  the  latter  date,  she  was  again  assigned  to  MSTS, 
under  which  she  resumed  cargo  carrying  duties  between 
Pacific  ports.  In  1962,  she  participated  in  a cost  and  feasibility 
study  of  year  round  ocean  service  in  Alaskan  waters.  Four 
years  later,  she  delivered  supplies  to  McMurdo  Sound, 
Antarctica,  to  support  Deep  Freeze  '66.  In  accomplishing  that 
mission  she  became  the  first  cargo  ship  to  be  so  employed 
without  benefit  of  an  ice-strengthened  hull.  Since  that  time, 
into  1970,  Private  Frank  J.  Petrarca  has  continued  to  carry 
vital  supplies  and  equipment,  particularly  to  southeast  Asia, 
for  MSTS,  Pacific. 

Private  Joe  E.  Mann 

An  Army  name  retained. 

(AK-253;  dp.  15,580  (f.);  1.  455'6";  b.  62';  dr.  28'6";  s.  17  k.; 
cpl.  49;  cl.  Boulder  Victory,  T.  VC2-S-AP2) 

Private  Joe  E.  Mann  (AK-253)  was  laid  down,  under 
Maritime  Commission  contract,  as  Owensboro  Victory  (MCV 
hull  719)  by  the  Permanente  Metals  Corp.,  Yard  #2,  Rich- 
mond, Calif.,  12  June  1945;  launched  21  July  1945;  sponsored 
by  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Nieman;  and  delivered  to  the  Maritime 
Commission,  thence  to  Coastwise  Lines  for  operation,  27 
August  1945. 

A month  and  a half  after  delivery,  Owensboro  Victory 
departed  San  Francisco  carrying  cargo  and  passengers  to 
occupied  Japan.  In  December,  she  sailed  for  the  United 
States,  via  the  Suez  Canal,  and  arrived  Boston  7 February 

1946.  Shifting  to  New  York  the  following  month,  she  made 
cargo  runs  to  European  ports  until  returned  to  the  Maritime 
Commission  in  September  for  transfer  to  the  Army  Transpor- 
tation Service.  Renamed  Private  Joe  E.  Mann,  31  October 

1947,  she  served  the  Army  until  she  was  again  returned  to  the 
Maritime  Commission  and  simultaneously  transferred  to  the 
Navy,  7 August  1950. 

Designated  AK-253,  the  victory  ship  was  manned  by  a 
civil  service  crew  and  operated  under  MSTS  as  a cargo  ship 
until  October  1958.  Then  fitted  out  as  a missile  range  in- 
strumentation vessel,  she  was  reassigned  by  MSTS  to  the 
Pacific  Missile  Range.  Renamed  and  reclassified  Richfield 
(AGM-4)  on  27  November  1960,  she  operated  off  the  Cali- 
fornia coast,  in  cooperation  with  the  US  Air  Force,  until 
transferred  to  the  Maritime  Administration,  21  November 
1968.  Since  then,  into  1970,  she  has  been  berthed  with  the 
National  Defense  Reserve  Fleet  at  Suisun  Bay. 

Private  Joe  P.  Martinez 

An  Army  name  retained. 

(AP-187:  dp.  15,199  (f.);  1.  455'3";  b.  62'1";  dr.  29'2"  (max.); 

s.  15.5  k.;  cpl.  96;  trp.  1,259;  cl.  Boulder  Victory,  T.  VC2- 
S-AP2) 

Private  Joe  P.  Martinez  was  laid  down  as  Stevens  Victory 
(MCV  hull  825)  by  Bethlehem-F airfield  Shipyard,  Inc., 
Baltimore,  Md.  13  April  1945;  launched  29  May;  sponsored 
by  Mrs.  Harvey  N.  Davis;  delivered  to  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission 25  June  1945  for  conversion  to  a troop  ship  at  Todd 
Shipyard,  Hoboken,  N.J.,  29  June  through  21  September 
1945;  thence  to  Grace  Lines,  Inc. 

As  Stevens  Victory,  the  ship  was  operated  by  Grace  Lines 
out  of  New  York  City  in  the  Atlantic  sea  lanes.  Her  ports  of 
call  included  Boston,  Mass,  and  Newport  News,  Va.  as  well  as 
Downs,  Antwerp,  Marseilles,  Gibraltar,  Bremerhaven,  Le 
Havre,  Liverpool,  and  Southampton. 


The  ship  was  transferred  from  the  Maritime  Commission  to 
the  Army  5 September  1946.  Renamed  Private  Joe  P.  Martinez 
3 October  1947,  she  was  operated  by  the  Army  Transporta- 
tion Service. 

Private  Joe  P.  Martinez  transferred  to  the  Navy  1 March 
1950  as  T-AP-187  at  New  York.  With  the  outbreak  of  war  in 
Korea  in  June,  there  was  a great  need  for  transport  tonnage 
in  the  Pacific.  Shifting  to  San  Francisco,  Private  Joe  P. 
Martinez  steamed  for  Okinawa  and  Yokohama  31  July  1950, 
returning  to  Seattle,  Wash.  2 September. 

She  immediately  took  on  troops  and  supplies  and  again 
steamed  for  WestPac,  operating  out  of  Japanese,  Okinawan, 
and  Korean  ports.  Private  Joe  P.  Martinez  made  three  addi- 
tional cruises  to  WestPac,  departing  Korean  waters  for  the 
last  time  5 January  1951.  She  was  laid  up  1 September  1952  at 
Olympia,  Wash.  'Transferred  from  the  Navy  to  the  Maritime 
Administration  30  September  1952,  she  was  struck  from  the 
Navy  List  6 November.  Into  1970  she  remains  laid  up  at 
Olympia,  Wash,  in  the  National  Defense  Reserve  Fleet. 

Private  Joe  P.  Martinez  received  four  battle  stars  for 
Korean  service. 

Private  John  F.  Thorson 

An  Army  name  retained. 

(AK-247:  dp.  8,370  (f.);  1.  338'9";  b.  50';  dr.  21';  s.  11.5  k.; 
cpl.  85;  a.  1 3";  cl.  Alamosa)  T.  Cl-M-AVl) 

Private  John  F.  Thorson,  a cargo  ship,  was  laid  down  as 
Becket  Bend  (MC  hull  2486)  by  the  Southeastern  Shipbuilding 
Corp.,  Savannah,  Ga.  8 January  1945;  launched  26  February 
1945;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  L.  S.  deSevilla;  and  delivered  via  the 
Maritime  Commission  to  Moore-McCormack  Lines,  Inc.  6 
July  1945. 

As  Becket  Bend,  the  cargo  ship  was  operated  by  Moore- 
McCormack  under  General  Agency  Agreement.  Title  for  the 
ship  was  transferred  from  the  War  Shipping  Administration  to 
the  Army  23  July  1954  and  the  actual  transfer  to  custody 
took  place  two  days  later  at  New  Orleans,  La. 

Renamed  Private  John  F.  Thorson  31  October  1947,  she 
operated  as  an  Army  Transportation  Service  ship  until 
transferred  to  the  Navy  1 March  1950.  Placed  in  service  as 
T-AK-247,  she  was  assigned  to  MSTS  and  operated  from 
Gulf  ports  until  1954.  Transferred  to  the  Atlantic  Reserve 
Fleet,  Charleston  Group,  she  decommissioned  2 August  1954 
and  was  struck  from  the  Navy  List  1 October  1958. 

Private  John  F.  Thorson  remained  at  Charleston,  S.C.  until 
transferred  to  the  Maritime  Administration  29  August  1960. 
The  same  day  she  was  sold  to  Hugo  New  Steel  Products,  N.Y. 
for  scrap. 

Private  John  R.  Towle 

An  Army  name  retained. 

(AK-240:  dp.  15,199  (f.);  1.  455'3";  b.  62'1";  dr.  29'2";  s.  15.5 
k.;  cpl.  24;  cl.  Greenville  Victory,  T.  VC2-S-AP3) 

Private  John  R.  Towle  (AK-240)  was  laid  down,  under 
Maritime  Commission  contract,  as  Appleton  Victory  (MCV 
hull  162)  by  the  Oregon  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Portland,  Ore.,  9 
December  1944;  launched  19  Januaryl945;  sponsored  by  Mrs. 
John  Goodland,  Jr. ; and  delivered  to  the  Maritime  Commission, 
thence  to  the  American  Mail  Line  for  operation,  23  March 
1945. 

Appleton  Victory,  after  operating  along  the  Pacific  coast  by 
the  American  Mail  Line  for  a year,  was  returned  to  the  Mari- 
time Commission  and  transferred  to  the  Army  Transportation 
Service,  at  New  York,  in  June  1946.  Later  returned  to  the 
west  coast,  she  was  renamed  Private  John  R.  Towle,  31 
October  1947,  and,  under  that  name,  continued  to  serve 
ATS  until  returned  to  the  Maritime  Commission;  transferred 
to  the  Navy,  and  designated  AK-240  in  March  1950. 

Between  1950  and  1955,  the  victory  ship,  assigned  to 
MSTS  and  manned  by  a civil  service  crew,  continued  cargo 
operations  in  the  Pacific.  Then  reassigned  to  MS'TS,  Atlantic, 
she  began  preparations  for  her  first  Antarctic  resupply  mission. 
During  the  southern  summers  of  1956-57,  1957-58,  1959-60, 
and  1960-61  she  steamed  south  to  deliver  cargo  to  McMurdo 
Sound.  Needed  elsewhere,  the  ice-strengthened  AK  did  not 
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return  to  Antarctic  waters  until  the  1963-64  season.  Since 
then,  however,  into  1970,  she  has  returned  annually  to  support 
the  military  and  civilian  personnel  working  there. 

Private  Jose  F.  Valdez 

An  Army  name  retained. 

(APC-119:  dp.  6,070  (f.);  1.  339';  b.  50';  dr.  18';  s.  10  k.;  cpl. 

169;  Alamosa;  T.  Cl-M-AVl) 

Private  Jose  F.  Valdez,  originally  Joe  P.  Martinez  (MC  hull 
2245),  was  laid  down  by  Walter  Butler  Shipbuilders  Inc., 
Duluth,  Minn.,  22  April  1944;  launched  as  Round  Splice,  27 
October  1944;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Guy  R.  Porter;  transferred 
to  the  American  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  for  comple- 
tion, 15  December  1944;  and  delivered  to  the  U.S.  Army  for 
operation  16  February  1945. 

Round  Splice,  owned  by  the  Maritime  Commission  and 
operated  by  the  Army  Transportation  Service  during  and 
after  World  War  II,  was  renamed  Private  Jose  F.  Valdez  in 
1947.  On  2 September  1950  she  was  acquired  by  the  Navy, 
designated  T-APC-119,  and  assigned  to  MSTS.  Manned  by 
a civil  service  crew  she  operated  in  the  Gulf  and  Caribbean 
areas  until  August  1951.  Between  then  and  December  she 
cruised  the  Mediterranean  and  in  January  1952  began  runs  to 
Newfoundland  and  Greenland  which  continued  until  she  was 
ordered  inactivated  in  late  1959.  On  22  December  she  arrived 
in  the  James  River  National  Defense  Reserve  Fleet  berthing 
area  and  was  transferred  to  the  custody  of  the  Maritime 
Administration. 

Private  Jose  F.  Valdez  was  reacquired  by  the  Navy  in  August 
1961.  Converted  to  a research  vessel  (AGr-169)  and  reassigned 
to  MSTS,  she  departed  Brooklyn,  her  homeport,  in  November 
on  the  first  of  her  extended  hydrographic  survey  cruises  to  the 
South  Atlantic  and  Indian  Oceans.  Into  1970  she  has  con- 
tinued that  work,  primarily  in  African  waters,  with  few 
interruptions. 

Private  Joseph  F.  Merrell 

An  Army  name  retained. 

(AKV-^:  dp.  15,200  (f.);  1.  455';  b.  62';  dr.  29';  s.  17  k.;  cpl.  55; 

Greenville  Victory;  T.  VC2-S-AP3) 

Private  Joseph  F.  Merrell  was  laid  down  as  Grange  Victory 
(MCV  hull  33)  by  the  California  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.,  27  May  1944;  launched  17  July  1944;  spon- 
sored by  Mrs.  Martin  Durkin;  and  delivered  to  the  Isthmian 
S.S.  Co.  for  operation  25  August  1944. 

Owned  by  the  Maritime  Commission  and  operated  by  the 
Isthmian  S.S.  Co.,  Grange  Victory  carried  cargo  in  the  Pacific 
during  the  remainder  of  World  War  II.  Transferred  to  the 
Army  Transportation  Service  after  the  war,  she  was  renamed 
Private  Joseph  F.  Merrell  in  1947  and  on  1 March  1950  was 
transferred,  again,  by  the  Maritime  Administration  to  the 
Navy  as  T-AKV-4  and  assigned  to  MSTS,  Pacific.  On  8 
March  1950,  Private  Joseph  F.  Merrell  departed  Yokohama 
for  San  Francisco  on  her  first  transpacific  run  for  MSTS.  A 
roundtrip  from  the  west  coast  to  Japan  and  the  Philippines 
preceded  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  Korea  and  her  return 
to  war-time  cargo  and  plane  ferry  service.  She  arrived  at 
Pusan  for  the  first  time  31  July  and  for  the  duration  of  the 
conflict  supported  units  of  the  United  Nations  forces  in  Korea 
and  United  States  forces  in  the  Far  East.  Alternating  runs  to 
Japan,  Okinawa  and  Korea  with  ones  to  the  central  and  south- 
west Pacific  during  that  period,  she  maintained  a similar 
schedule  until  1956  with  few  interruptions,  supply  runs  to 
Indo-China  in  March  and  November  1953  and  to  the  Aleutians 
in  January  1955. 

In  July  1956  she  transited  the  Panama  Canal,  delivered  and 
received  cargo  in  northern  Europe,  New  York,  Norfolk,  and 
Davisville,  R.I.,  and  in  November  returned  to  the  Pacific. 
On  22  January  1957  she  arrived  at  McMurdo  Sound  to  deliver 
her  first  cargo  to  the  Antarctic  and  in  May  she  resumed  her 
transpacific  schedule.  Over  the  next  year  she  frequently 
returned  to  the  Atlantic  to  carry  supplies  and  equipment  to 
Europe  and  in  September  1958  returned  to  Saigon,  after  which 
she  called  at  ports  on  the  Indian  Ocean,  thence  to  Europe  and 
back  via  the  Suez  Canal. 


Redesignated  AK-225  in  May  1959,  Private  Joseph  F. 
Merrell  returned  to  the  Antarctic  during  operations  Deep 
Freeze  '62,  '63,  '64,  and  '65  to  support  the  men  conducting 
experiments  and  investigations  on  that  polar  continent.  In 
1965  she  resumed  transpacific  runs  and  into  1970  has  been 
employed  in  carrying  cargo,  including  Coast  Guard  patrol 
boats  for  “Market-Time”  use,  across  the  sea  lanes  to  South 
Viet  Nam. 

Private  Leonard  C.  Brostrom 

An  Army  name  retained. 

(AK-255:  dp.  22,094  (f.);  1.  520';  b.  72';  dr.  33';  s.  17  k.;  cpl. 

51;  cl.  Private  Leonard  C.  Brostrom;  T.  C4-S-B1) 

Private  Leonard  C.  Brostrom  (AK-255)  was  laid  down  as 
Marine  Eagle  (MC  hull  735)  by  the  Sun  Shipbuilding  and 
Dry  Dock  Co.,  Chester,  Pa.,  under  Maritime  Commission 
contract,  5 December  1942;  launched  10  May  1943;  sponsored 
by  Mrs.  R.  M.  Stevenson;  and  delivered  to  the  Maritime 
Commission,  thence  to  the  American-Hawaiian  S.S.  Co.  for 
operation  18  September  1943. 

Marine  Eagle,  the  only  C4  completed  as  originally  intended, 
as  a tank  carrier,  operated  between  New  York  and  European 
ports  until  July  1945.  During  those  18  months  she  completed 
nine  eastbound  Atlantic  crossings  to  the  United  Kingdom  and, 
after  the  Normandy  invasion,  French  and  Belgian  ports. 
Departing  Antwerp,  10  July  1945,  she  sailed  to  Panama, 
instead  of  New  York,  then  headed  out  across  the  Pacific.  For 
the  next  nine  months  she  carried  cargo  to  the  Phihppines, 
then,  in  March  1946,  returned  to  the  west  coast.  In  May,  she 
steamed  to  Portland,  Ore.,  for  inactivation  overhaul,  after 
which  she  was  laid  up  at  Olympia,  29  October.  Reactivated 
27  March  1948,  she  was  transferred  to  the  Army  Transpor- 
tation Service  and  renamed  Private  Leonard  C.  Brostrom. 
After  two  years  service,  however,  she  was  returned,  3 March 
1950,  to  the  National  Defense  Reserve  Fleet  at  Olympia. 

Private  Leonard  C.  Brostrom  was  reactivated  again,  9 
August,  transferred  to  Navy  custody  and  designated  T- AK- 
255.  Originally  assigned  to  MSTS,  Atlantic,  she  was  converted 
for  heavy  lift  in  1953-54  by  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Brook- 
lyn, N.Y.  Transferred  to  the  Pacific  after  conversion,  the  AK 
sailed  to  the  Far  East  to  begin  cargo  operations  under  Com- 
MSTSFE.  Continuing  heavy  lift  operations  under  that 
command  into  1970,  her  cargos  have  included  a turbo-electric 
power  plant  (101  t.),  diesel-electric  locomotives  (85  t.  ea.),  a 
turbine-generator  car  (116  t.)  and  IMODCO  tanker  mooring 
buoy  (110 1.),  taken  from  Yokohama  to  Taiwan. 

Private  Sadao  S.  Munemori 

An  Army  name  retained. 

(AP-190:  dp.  15,199  (f.);  1.  455'3'';  b.  62'!'';  dr.  29'2''  (max. 

nav.);  s.  15.5  k.;  cpl.  96;  trp.  1,259;  cl.  Boulder  Victory;  T. 

VC2-S-AP2) 

Private  Sadao  S.  Munemori  was  laid  down  as  Wilson 
Victory  (MCV  hull  836)  by  the  Bethlehem-Fairfield  Shipyard, 
Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md.  22  May  1945;  launched  6 July  1945; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  Paul  B.  Thomas;  and  delivered  to  the 
Maritime  Commission  for  conversion  to  a troop  ship,  thence 
turned  over  to  Cosmopolitan  Shipping  Co.  6 August  1945 
under  General  Agency  Agreement.  Arriving  New  York  7 
August  1945,  she  commenced  operations  in  the  Atlantic  sea 
lanes.  Through  the  end  of  1945  she  completed  five  Atlantic 
crossings,  calling  at  LeHavre,  France;  Downs  Roadstead, 
England;  and  Hamburg,  Germany.  The  next  year  she  com- 
pleted 12  crossings,  calling  at  Southampton,  LeHavre,  Liver- 
pool, Antwerp,  Leghorn,  Gibraltar,  and  Bremerhaven. 

The  ship  was  transferred  to  the  Army  21  August  1946;  and 
renamed  Private  Sadao  S.  Munemori  31  October  1947;  and 
operated  as  an  Army  Transportation  Service  ship.  After  brief 
service  in  Pacific  waters,  she  was  laid  up  at  SuLsun  Bay,  Calif., 
in  the  Maritime  Administration  Reserve  Fleet. 

With  the  outbreak  of  war  in  Korea,  Private  Sadao  S. 
Munemori  was  delivered  by  the  Maritime  Commission  to 
MSTS  22  July  1950,  for  service  as  USNS  Private  Sadao  S. 
Munemori  (T-AP-190).  After  a brief  period  of  reduced 
operational  status,  she  commenced  west  coast  operations  out 
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of  Seattle,  Wash.  Her  normal  assignment  entailed  the  trans- 
port of  troops  from  Seattle  to  the  Far  East,  returning  to  the 
United  States  with  rotation  troops.  Her  1951  operations  took 
her  as  far  north  as  Adak,  Alaska  and  across  the  Pacific  to 
Yokohama,  Sasebo,  and  Kure,  Japan,  with  five  calls  at  the 
Korean  ports  of  Inchon  and  Pusan. 

In  1952  Private  Sadao  S.  Munemori  operated  between 
Seattle  and  the  Far  East,  again  transporting  troops  and 
supplies  to  both  Inchon  and  Pusan,  Korea.  The  transport 
was  again  prepared  for  lay-up  29  September  1952  and  delivered 
by  MSTS  to  the  National  Defense  Reserve  Fleet  at  Olympia, 
Wash.  9 October  1952.  Struck  from  the  Navy  List  6 November 
1952,  she  remains  at  Olympia,  Wash,  in  the  National  Defense 
Reserve  Fleet  into  1970. 

Private  Sadao  S.  Munemori  received  four  battle  stars  for 
Korean  service. 

Private  William  H.  Thomas 

An  Army  name  retained. 


Rixey  (APH-3)  {q.v.)  was  renamed  Private  William  H. 
Thomas,  31  October  1947. 

Privateer 

A former  name  retained. 

(SP-179:  1.  108';  b.  13';  dr.  4'6";  s.  22  k.;  a.  1 6-pdr.,  2 mg) 

Privateer  (SP-179)  was  built  in  1917  by  Gas  Engine  and 
Power  Co.,  and  C.  L.  Seabury  Co.,  Morris  Heights,  N.  Y.,  for 
R.  A.  C.  Smith;  delivered  under  charter  to  the  Navy  25  May 
1917;  and  commissioned  15  August  1917,  Ens.  H.  P.  Wills, 
USNRF,  in  command. 

Privateer  was  immediately  assigned  to  the  3rd  Naval 
District  where  she  served  on  section  patrol  for  most  of  World 
War  I.  On  15  June  1918  she  escorted  the  new  submarines  N-4 
and  N-7  from  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  to  the  New  York  Navy 
Yard.  In  early  1919  she  was  attached  to  the  Rockaway  Naval 
Air  Station,  Rockaway,  N.Y.  Privateer  was  ordered  28  July 
1919  to  Squadron  19,  3rd  District  Naval  Force  where  she 
remained  until  January  1930.  During  this  period  she  was 
reclassified  YP-179. 

Privateer  decommissioned  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  5 February  1930; 
was  struck  from  the  Navy  Register  7 March  1930;  and  was 
transferred  to  USSB  30  June  1930. 

Procyon 

A first-magnitude  star  in  the  constellation  Canis  Minor. 

I 

(AG-11:  dp.  4,060;  1.  380';  b.  54'2";  dr.  9'8";  s.  11.5  k.; 
cpl.  218) 

Procyon  (AG-11)  was  built  in  1919  by  the  American 
International  SB  Corp.,  Hog  Island,  Pa.,  and  launched  as  SS 
Shaume;  taken  over  by  the  Navy  8 November  1921  from  the 
U.S.  Shipping  Board,  under  executive  order  of  29  October 
1921;  and  commissioned  30  November  1921,  Lt.  Bertram 
David  in  command. 

Procyon  served  as  flagship  of  Commander  Fleet  Base  Force, 
U.S.  Battle  Fleet,  until  she  decommissioned  1 April  1931. 
Inspected  by  the  State  Education  Department  of  New  York, 
she  was  found  suitable  for  use  as  a Merchant  Marine  Academy 
training  vessel;  and,  by  request  of  Governor  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  she  was  renamed  Empire  State  (IX-38)  and  turned 
over  to  the  State  of  New  York  15  July  1931.  She  served  as  a 
school  ship  for  the  Academy  until  11  April  1940,  when  she  was 
transfered  to  the  Maritime  Commission  for  disposal. 

II 

(AK-19:  dp.  14,225;  1.  459'3";  b.  63';  dr.  25'6";  s.  16.5  k.;  cpl. 
412;  a.  1 5",  8 40mm.;  cl.  Arcturus;  T.  C2  Cargo) 

Procyon  (AK-19)  was  laid  down  15  January  1940  as  MC 
hull  22,  SS  Sweepstakes,  by  the  Tampa  SB  & DD  Co., 


Fla.;  launched  and  acquired  by  the  Navy,  through  MARAD, 
14  November  1940;  sponsored  by  Miss  Dorthy  Ramspeck; 
and  commissioned  8 August  1941  as  Procyon  (AK-19),  at 
Charleston,  S.C.,  Comdr.  Lem  P.  Padgett,  Jr.,  in  command. 

After  shakedown,  Procyon  was  assigned  to  the  Naval 
Transportation  Service  and  she  reported  to  Norfolk,  Va.  25 
August  to  load  cargo  for  Caribbean  bases.  She  sailed  2 Septem- 
ber reaching  as  far  as  Panama  before  returning  to  Norfolk  on 
the  23rd.  S^he  put  to  sea  again  10  October,  transited  the 
Panama  Canal  20  October  bound  for  San  Pedro,  Calif.,  and 
proceeded  to  Pearl  Harbor  12  November.  Procyon  remained 
at  Pearl  18-24  November  and  returned  to  California  at  the 
end  of  the  month.  She  was  entering  the  Mare  Island  Navy 
Yard  the  day  of  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor,  when,  receiving 
emergency  saihng  orders,  she  shifted  to  a San  Francisco  dock 
to  load  a precious  cargo  of  blood  plasma  and  medical  supplies. 
Departing  San  Francisco  12  December,  she  entered  Pearl  Har- 
bor on  the  19th.  Procyon  returned  to  San  Francisco  6 January 
1942  and  commenced  round-the-clock  loading  of  fighter  planes 
and  their  Marine  pilots  destined  for  Pago  Pago,  Samoa.  She 
completed  three  round  trips  between  those  points  by  23  April. 

Procyon  transported  troops  and  equipment  through  August 
to  Malevu  Island,  Noumea  and  Pearl,  and  then  transfered 
to  the  Atlantic  in  September  to  join  the  Amphibious  Force  of 
the  U.S.  Atlantic  Fleet  for  the  planned  invasion  of  North 
Africa.  She  sailed  24  October  with  the  Southern  Attack  Group 
of  Admiral  H.  Kent  Hewitt’s  Western  Naval  Task  Force, 
which  gathered  at  midnight  7-8  November  off  the  Moroccan 
coast.  Procyon  participated  in  the  assault  operations  which 
brought  about  the  surrender  of  Cape  Fedhela  and  Casablanca 
and  returned  to  Norfolk  30  November  for  conversion  to  an 
attack  cargo  ship.  Redesignated  AKA-2  on  1 February  1943, 
she  spent  the  next  two  months  conducting  amphibious  warfare 
exercises  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay  area.  In  April  she  put  into  the 
yards  at  Philadelphia  for  the  installation  of  radar  and  addi- 
tional armament. 

Procyon  participated  in  the  invasion  landings  at  Sicily  in 
July  and  at  Salerno  in  September.  Unloading  army  vehicles  at 
Naples,  following  the  invasion  at  Salerno,  Procyon  moved  to 
Arzew,  Algeria  and  commenced  a program  of  shipboard 
indoctrination  and  practice  assault  landings  for  the  training 
of  Free  French  Forces,  including  Algerian  and  Senegalese 
troops.  When  this  training  ceased  22  November,  she  shifted 
to  Oran  and  joined  a convoy  headed  for  the  Clyde  River  in 
Scotland.  She  entered  the  Clyde  River  9 December  and  docked 
at  Glasgow  to  off-load  mail,  army  personnel,  and  much 
needed  aircraft  parts  and  ammunition  cases.  Ten  days  later 
she  passed  out  to  sea  in  convoy  and  under  escort  by  HMS 
Searcher,  bound  for  the  U.S.  She  arrived  Norfolk  2 January 
1944,  and  following  independent  operations,  shifted  to  New 
York  14  February  to  load  cargo  for  shipment  to  the  British 
Isles.  Skirting  known  positions  of  German  “wolf-packs”,  she 
reached  Seansea,  Wales  11  March  and  sailed  again  13  April 
with  a merchant  convoy  bound  for  Algeria.  She  entered  the 
now  familiar  Mers-el-Kebir  Harbor  26  April  and  commenced 
a hectic  training  schedule  in  preparation  for  the  invasion 
of  Southern  France.  Procyon,  with  men  of  the  180th 
Battalion  of  the  famed  45th  Army  “Thunderbird”  Division 
embarked,  participated  in  the  landings  at  the  Golfe  de  St. 
Tropez  15  August.  Three  times  she  returned  to  France 
carrying  Army  cargo  from  Naples  before  saihng  20  October  to 
return  to  Philadelphia. 

Procyon  departed  Philadelphia  28  December  for  her  second 
tour  of  Pacific  duty,  arriving  Pearl  Harbor  19  January  1945. 
She  operated  in  support  of  the  Okinawa  invasion  during  April, 
returning  to  San  Francisco  19  May  to  begin  a series  of  shuttle 
runs  to  Hawaii,  Ulithi  and  Samar.  In  October  she  transported 
occupation  troops  to  Japan  from  the  Philippines,  and  by  2 
November  she  was  making  best  speed  for  Seattle,  Wash. 

Procyon  arrived  Seattle  14  November,  shifted  to  Portland, 
Oregon  18  November,  and  sailed  two  days  later  to  report  to  the 
Mare  Island  Navy  Yard  for  inactivation.  She  decommissioned 
there  23  March  1946,  and  she  was  struck  from  the  Naval 
Vessel  Register  12  April.  She  was  returned  to  MARAD  1 
July  for  lay  up  at  Suisun  Bay,  Calif.,  and  into  1970  she 
remains  in  reserve  with  the  San  Francisco  Group  of  the 
Pacific  Reserve  Fleet. 

Procyon  earned  five  battle  stars  for  World  War  II  service. 
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Ill 

(AF-61:  dp.  14,180;  1.  460';  b.  63';  dr.  26'7";  s.  16  k.;  cpl.  292; 
a.  1 3";  cl.  Alstede]  T.  C2-S-B1) 

Procyon  (AF-61)  was  laid  down  15  April  1942  as  MC  hull 
No.  188  by  the  Moore  DD  Co.,  Oakland,  Calif.;  launched 
1 July  1942  as  SS  Flying  Scud;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Carl  W. 
Flesher;  operated  by  the  United  Fruit  Co.  (18  August  1943-4 
September  1946)  under  a General  Agency  Agreement  with  the 
Maritime  Commission;  acquired  by  the  Pacific  Far  East  Lines, 
Inc.,  under  bare  boat  charter  (5  September  1946-19  October 
1948) ; transfered  to  the  General  Steamship  Corp.  19  October 
1948  under  a General  Agency  Agreement;  returned  to 
MARAD  26  October  1948  and  laid  up  at  Suisun  Bay,  Calif.; 
re-chartered  by  Pacific  Far  East  Lines  10  December  1948; 
placed  in  the  Maritime  Reserve  Fleet  at  Suisun  Bay  24  Feb- 
ruary 1956;  acquired  by  the  Navy  8 August  1961  and  con- 
verted to  Navy  use  at  the  San  Francisco  Naval  Shipyard; 
renamed  Procyon  (AF-61),  13  October  1961;  and  commis- 
sioned 24  November  1961,  Capt.  N.I.  Lee,  Jr.,  in  command. 

After  shakedown,  Procyon  engaged  in  the  testing  of  Fast  at 
Sea  Transfer  equipment  (FAS'T)  with  other  replenishment 
ships  of  the  Pacific  Fleet,  before  deploying  to  the  Western 
Pacific  2 June  1962.  She  remained  in  and  around  Sasebo, 
Japan  for  three  months,  returning  to  the  U.S.  26  September. 
She  made  her  second  WestPac  deployment  in  support  of  7th 
Fleet  carrier  task  groups  23  February  1963,  returning  7 
July  to  conduct  Fleet  exercises  and  night  replenishment 
operations  until  6 October.  Procyon  was  ordered  back  to 
WestPac  in  late  October,  returning  7 March  1964  for  coastal 
operations.  She  was  employed  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  with  the 
7th  Fleet  (1  August-7  December)  during  the  Vietnam  crises. 

Procyon  has  since  operated  in  support  of  the  7th  Fleet,  in  the 
struggle  against  communist  aggression  in  Southeast  Asia,  off 
the  coast  of  Vietnam,  returning  periodically  to  the  U.S.  for 
rest,  upkeep  and  training.  She  provides  logistic  support  to 
Task  Force  77  units  on  Yankee  Station,  as  well  as  to  Market 
Time  Patrol  craft  along  the  coast  and  harbor  facilities  from 
Da  Nang  to  Vung  Tau.  Into  1970,  Procyon  continues  a vital 
service  to  the  U.S.  Pacific  Fleet. 

Progress 

A movement  forward. 

(AMc-98:  dp.  195;  1.  97'1";  b.  22';  dr.  8'6";  s.  10  k.;  cpl.  17; 
a.  2 .50  cal.  mg,  4 .30  cal.  mg;  cl.  Acme) 

Progress  (AMc-98)  was  laid  down  28  May  1941  by  Anderson 
and  CrLstofani,  San  Francisco,  Calif. ; launched  6 September 
1941 ; sponsored  by  Miss  Marilyn  Lewis;  and  placed  in  service 
at  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard  24  January  1942. 

Progress  was  immediately  assigned  to  the  14th  Naval 
District  and  reported  for  duty  11  March  1942  at  Pearl  Harbor. 
She  patrolled  Hawaiian  waters  throughout  World  War  II. 

Progress  decommissioned  at  Pearl  Harbor  3 July  1946; 
was  struck  from  the  Naval  Ve.ssel  Register  31  July  1946;  and 
was  turned  over  to  the  Maritime  Commission  19  December 
1946. 

Progressive 

A former  name  retained. 

(SP-2003:  dp.  208;  1.  70'6";  b.  20'8";  dr.  10';  s.  9 k.;  cpl.  6) 

Progressive  (SP-2003),  a wooden  tug,  was  built  in  1916  by 
Verdon  and  Co.,  West  New  Brighton,  N.Y.  and  was  chartered 
by  the  Navy  from  Newton  Creek  Towing  Co.,  Long  Island, 
N.Y.  7 September  1917. 

Progressive  was  assigned  to  the  3rd  Naval  District  in  World 
W’^ar  I and  plied  chiefly  between  New  York  and  New  London 
on  towing  duty. 

Progressive  was  returned  to  her  owner  6 August  1919. 

Project 

A planned  undertaking. 

(AM-278:  dp.  850;  1.  184'6";  b.  33';  dr.  9'9";  s.  15  k.;  cpl. 

104;  a.  1 3";  cl.  Admirable) 


Project  (AM-278)  was  laid  down  1 July  1943  by  Gulf 
Ship-Building  Corp.,  Chickasaw,  Ala.;  launched  20  November 
1943;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Irene  D.  Jenkins;  and  commissioned 
22  August  1944. 

Project  departed  U.S.  Naval  Repair  Station,  Algiers,  La. 
7 September  for  Little  Creek,  Va.  Enroute,  she  drove  off 
submarine  U-518  after  it  had  torpedoed  SS  George  Ade  125 
miles  off  Wilmington  12  September.  Later  operations  for  the 
minesweeper  ranged  from  Portland,  Me.,  where  she  trained 
with  friendly  submarines  in  October,  to  Cape  Charles,  Va., 
where  she  planted  small  mines,  to  Port  Royal,  Bermuda,  to 
which  she  escorted  Keawah  and  Sapelo  in  December. 

Project  continued  Atlantic  coast  operations  during  the 
first  half  of  1945  but  in  July  proceeded  via  the  Canal  Zone 
to  San  Pedro,  Calif.  Engaging  in  minesweeping  operations  off 
California  in  August,  the  ship  steamed  to  Pearl  Harbor  the 
24th  and  on  to  Eniwetok  and  Saipan  in  September.  After 
stopping  at  Buckner  Bay,  she  reached  Japan  on  the  20th. 

Project  remained  in  Japanese  waters  in  connection  with 
Japanese  minesweeping  activity  and  to  make  exploratory 
sweeps  in  the  Omai  Saki  area.  Decommissioning  13  June  1964 
at  Subic  Bay,  she  was  struck  from  the  Navy  Register  16 
September  1947  and  was  transferred  to  the  Philippines  24 
May  1948.  She  continued  operations  with  that  country  as 
Samar  (M-33). 

Project  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II  service. 

Prometheus 

In  Greek  mythology,  a Titan  and  brother  of  Epimetheus 
and  Atlas,  who  stole  a spark  from  heaven  and  gave  it  as  a gift 
of  fire  to  newly-created  mankind.  To  punish  him  for  this  act, 
Zeus  (Jupiter)  chained  him  to  a rock  in  the  Caucasus,  where 
an  eagle  daily  tore  at  his  liver.  Each  night  Prometheus  re- 
generated his  damaged  liver,  until  finally  he  was  delivered  from 
his  torment  by  Hercules. 

I 

(Sch:  dp.  290;  1.  82';  b.  27';  dph.  11'4";  a.  1 32pdr.,  4 18pdrs., 
4 9pdrs.) 

Prometheus,  a hermaphrodite  schooner,  was  built  by 
William  Seguin,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  purchased  in  1814  by  the 
Navy  from  Messrs.  Savage  and  Dryan,  the  original  owners,  as 
the  brig  Escape;  commissioned  and  renamed  Promethus,  she 
was  fitted  out  at  Philadelphia  by  Master  Commandant  J.  J. 
Nicholson. 

In  March-May  1815  she  made  a cruise  to  the  West  Indies  to 
carry  U.S.  Senators  Fromeatin  and  Brown  to  Havana.  She 
sailed  for  Europe  14  August  1816  to  take  Mr.  Coles,  special 
messenger  from  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  returning  to  Boston  25  November.  In 
1817  she  was  employed  in  surveying  the  U.S.  coast  north  of 
Newport,  R.I.,  and  in  1818  she  operated  along  the  southern 
coast  and  at  New  Orleans.  In  October  1818  she  was  pro- 
nounced unseaworthy  and  decommissioned.  Prometheus  was 
dismantled  and  sold  at  auction  at  New  Orleans  in  1819. 

II 

(AR-3:  dp.  8,940;  1.  466'4";  b.  60'2";  dr.  19'6";  s.  16  k.;  cpl. 

737;a.  2 5",  4 3",  4 40mm.) 

Prometheus  (AR-3)  was  originally  laid  down  as  a collier  18 
October  1907  at  the  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard;  launched  5 
December  1908;  and  commissioned  15  January  1910  as 
Ontario  (Fleet  Collier  No.  2). 

Ontario  served  with  a merchant  complement  until  she  de- 
commissioned 7 April  1913  to  undergo  conversion  to  a repair 
ship.  After  conversion,  she  recommissioned  23  December 
1914  as  Prometheus  (Repair  Ship  No.  2).  After  a cruise  to 
Alaskan  waters  in  1915,  she  was  assigned  to  duty  with  the 
Atlantic  Fleet,  16  May  1916  operating  out  of  Norfolk  for 
Bermuda,  remaining  there  until  29  January  1918.  While  at 
Bermuda  she  was  ordered  to  join  the  Naval  forces  at  Brest, 
France  to  provide  repair  services,  and  she  did  a commendable 
job  until  she  sailed  16  January  1919  for  New  York. 

Upon  arrival  at  New  York  she  was  assigned  to  Battleship 
Force  1 for  duty  in  conjunction  with  the  upkeep  of  vessels 
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engaged  in  overseas  transportation  of  troops.  She  was  classified 
as  AR-3, 17  July  1920. 

Prometheus  sailed  from  New  York  1 September  1920  with 
orders  to  tow  Connecticut  (BB-18),  disabled  at  Cuba,  to 
Philadelphia.  For  her  performance  in  this  a.‘si3nment  she  was 
commended  by  the  Commander-in-Chief,  Atlantic  Fleet. 
Prometheus  made  additional  cruises  to  Cuba  in  1921  and  1923 
while  operating  with  the  Atlantic  Fleet. 

Prometheus  transfered  to  the  west  coast  early  in  1923, 
arriving  at  San  Pedro,  Calif.  17  April.  She  operated  along 
the  Pacific  coast  as  far  north  as  Washington,  until  she  de- 
commissioned 4 October  1924  at  Bremerton. 

Prometheus  recommissioned  15  May  1942  at  the  Bremerton 
Navy  Yard  and  following  shakedown,  she  sailed  from  San 
Francisco  9 August  for  Pearl  Harbor,  where  she  took  in  tow  the 
drydock  ARD-2  and  proceeded  to  Noumea,  New  Caledonia. 
She  rendered  repair  services  from  the  largest  warship.  South 
Dakota  (BB-57),  to  the  smallest  amphibious  craft,  which 
were  beginning  to  figure  so  prominently  in  the  island  hopping 
campaign  towards  the  Japanese  home  islands.  Her  only  breaks, 
from  a steady  demand  of  hard  work  from  her  crew,  came  on 
infrequent  trips  to  Sydney,  Australia.  Following  the  push 
westward  across  the  Pacific,  Prometheus  moved  in  the  Spring 
of  1944  to  Tulagi,  and  after  a month’s  stay  there,  where  she 
catered  primarily  to  escort  carriers,  she  went  to  Florida 
Island  and  then  in  September  to  Manus.  She  received  orders 
25  September  to  proceed  to  Kossol  Passage,  Palau  Islands. 
Here,  after  a day’s  hard  work,  her  crew  members  would  line 
the  rails  to  watch  the  battle  progress  nearby  and  here  too,  she 
came  under  enemy  fire  for  the  first  time. 

Prometheus  departed  Kossol  on  21  January  1945  and  moved 
to  the  now  famous  Ulithi  anchorage  to  help  ready  the  Fleet  for 
the  Iwo  Jima  campaign  and  the  Okinawa  strikes.  By  19 
February  she  had  moved  again  to  San  Pedro  Bay,  Leyte  to 
groom  ships  for  the  take-over  invasion  of  Okinawa.  Though  her 
main  responsibility  was  to  repair  ships  and  craft  of  the 
Amphibious  Force,  she  gained  wide  acclaim  for  the  excellence 
of  repairs  and  alterations  made  to  Texas  (BB-35)  and  Colorado 
(BB-45)  while  in  the  Philippines. 

War’s  end  found  the  old  repair  ship  at  Guiuan,  Samar  in  the 
process  of  commissioning  the  cargo  ship  Justin,  formerly  the 
SS  Gus  Darnell,  which  required  bomb  damage  repair  and  alter- 
ations to  fit  her  for  Navy  service  during  the  occupation  period 
ahead. 

Prometheus  continued  her  rigorous  schedule,  tending  her 
flock  so-to-speak,  at  Okinawa  and  Hong  Kong,  during  the 
Asian  occupation  returning  to  San  Francisco  at  the  year’s  end. 
At  San  Francisco  she  performed  decommissioning  work  on 
vessels  sent  there  for  disposal  until  she,  herself,  decommis- 
sioned 1 July  1946.  Prometheus  was  delivered  to  WSA  and 
simultaneously  to  the  Maritime  Commission  Reserve  Fleet 
for  lay  up  16  July  at  Puget  Sound,  Wash.  She  was  struck 
from  the  Naval  Vessel  Register  31  July.  By  26  August  1949 
she  had  been  completely  stripped,  and  she  was  sold  29  August 
1950  to  Zeidell  Shipwrecking  Co.,  and  subsequently  scrapped. 

Prometheus  earned  one  battle  star  for  Pacific  service  in 
World  War  II. 

Propus 

(AK-132:  dp.  14,350;  1.  441'6";  b.  56'11";  dr.  28'4";  s.  15  k.; 
cpl.  226;  a.  1 5",  1 3";  cl.  Crater;  T.  EC2-S-C1) 

Propus  (AK-132)  was  laid  down  31  January  1944  by  St. 
John’s  River  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  as  MCE 
hull  2471;  launched  29  March  1944;  chartered  by  the  Navy 
10  April  1944;  converted  by  Merrill-Stevens  Dry  Dock  Co., 
Jacksonville,  Fla;  and  commissioned  22  June  1944,  Lt.  Comdr. 
Harvey  A.  Seeley  in  command. 

Following  shakedown  in  Chesapeake  Bay,  Propus  (AK-132) 
proceeded  via  the  Panama  Canal  to  the  Pacific.  In  1944  she 
operated  at  San  Francisco  in  September ; Pearl  Harbor  and  San 
Francisco  in  October;  and  San  Pedro  in  December.  In  1945 
her  cargo  duties  took  her  to  Noumea  and  Espiritu  Santo  in 
January;  Pearl  Harbor,  San  Francisco  and  back  to  sea  in 
February  and  March;  Eniwetok,  Saipan,  and  Tinian  in  April; 
San  Francisco  in  May;  Manus  in  June;  Emirau  and  Manus  in 
July;  Pearl  Harbor  in  August;  San  Franciso  in  September; 
and  Norfolk,  Va.,  in  October. 

Decommissioned  20  November  1945,  she  was  redelivered  to 


the  War  Shipping  Administration  21  November  and  struck 
from  the  Naval  Vessel  Register  5 December. 

Proserpine 

Latinized  form  of  Persephone,  from  Greek  mythology;  the 
daughter  of  Zeus  and  Demeter,  abducted  by  Hades  (Pluto) 
and  made  his  wife. 

(ARI^21:  dp.  4,100;  1.  327'9";b.  50';  dr.  14';  s.  Ilk.;  cpl.  119; 
a.  1 3",  4 40mm.) 

Proserpine  (ARL-21)  was  laid  down  as  LST-1116  by 
Chicago  Bridge  and  Iron  Co.  2 October  1944;  launched  28 
December  1944;  and  commissioned  9 January  1945. 

After  drydocking  in  Mobile,  Ala.,  LST-1116  commenced 
shakedown  in  St.  Andrews  Bay,  Fla.  31  January  1945.  She 
then  decommissioned  15  February  at  Gibbs  Gas  Engine  Co., 
Jacksonville,  Fla.,  underwent  conversion,  and  recommissioned 
as  Proserpine  (ARL-21),  a landing  craft  repair  ship,  31  May 
1945. 

Assigned  to  Commander,  Amphibious  Force,  Atlantic  for 
shakedown,  Proserpine  operated  out  of  Hampton  Roads,  Va. 
from  14  June  through  6 July.  Thence  pa.ssing  via  the  Wind- 
ward Passage  and  the  Panama  Canal,  she  called  at  San  Diego, 
Calif.  4 August.  Three  weeks  later  she  was  at  Pearl  Harbor. 
From  there  she  moved  on  to  provide  mobile  repair  services  at 
Eniwetok  through  16  September,  at  Guam  through  6 October, 
and  at  Leyte,  P.I.  through  1 April  1946. 

By  the  end  of  April  1946,  Proserpine  stood  out  of  Pearl 
Harbor  and  proceed  via  the  Panama  Canal,  Houston,  and 
New  Orleans  for  Mayport,  Fla.,  arriving  there  1 May. 
She  decommissioned  and  was  placed  in  reserve  at  Green 
Cove  Springs,  Fla.  18  January  1947. 

Reactivation  of  Proserpine  commenced  19  September  1950, 
and  she  recommissioned  27  October  1950,  Lt.  Comdr.  J.  B. 
Darrow  in  command.  She  entered  drydock  at  Merrill-Stevens 
Shipyard,  Jacksonville,  Fla.  21  November,  after  which  she 
commenced  refresher  training  in  Chesapeake  Bay. 

Proserpine  returned  to  Little  Creek,  Va.  and  commenced 
repair  activities  1 April  1951.  Through  1955  she  operated  at  the 
Amphibious  Base,  Little  Creek,  Va.,  with  regular  training 
cruises  into  the  Virgina  Capes  Operating  Areas,  and  periodic 
short  deployments  to  the  Caribbean.  Placed  in  reserve  at 
Little  Creek  15  February  1956,  she  decommis.sioned  24  May 
and  remained  in  reserve  until  sold  26  September  1960  to 
Interamerican  Standard  Co.,  New  York. 

Protector 

A guard  or  guardian. 

I 

(ARS-14:dp.  1,615;  1.  183'3";b.  37'0";dr.  14'8";s.  12  k.;  cpl. 

65;  a.  1 3";  cl.  Diver) 

The  first  Protector  (ARS-14)  was  laid  down  by  Colberg  Boat 
Works,  Stockton,  Calif.,  30  April  1942;  launched  27  April  1943; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  F.  S.  M.  Harris;  and  commissioned  28 
December  1943,  Lt.  Comdr.  Myron  E.  McFarland  in 
command. 

After  training  and  conducting  salvage  operations  off  the 
west  coast.  Protector  sailed  from  Seattle,  for  Alaskan  waters, 
arriving  25  June.  Attached  to  the  Alaskan  Sea  Frontier, 
Protector  performed  salvage  and  diving  operations  at  various 
Alaskan  stations  until  April  1945.  She  then  returned  to  Cali- 
fornia, whence  she  sailed  for  the  Marshalls,  arriving  at  Eniwetok 
Atoll  2 August. 

Protector  was  engaged  in  salvage  of  a sunken  aircraft  off 
Parry  Island  until  15  September  when  she  sailed  for  Yokosuka, 
arriving  26  September.  She  conducted  salvage  operations  at 
Yokosuka  until  11  November,  then  assisted  SS  Drexel  Victory, 
aground  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  No.  2,  Tokyo  Bay. 

On  7 January  1946,  Protector  departed  Yokosuka,  sailing  via 
Pearl  Harbor  to  San  Francisco  as  escort  and  tow  for  Seekonk 
(AOG-20).  On  24  February  1946  she  arrived  at  San  Francisco, 
where  she  decommissioned  15  May.  She  was  struck  from  the 
List  of  Navy  Vessels  8 October  1946;  transferred  to  the 
Maritime  Commission;  and  sold  30  December  1946  to  Mr. 
Glen  R.  Butt  of  Cambridge,  Mass. 
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II 


(YAGR-11:  dp.  10,760  (f.);  1.  441'6";  b.  56'H";  dr.  24';  s.  11 
k.;  cpl.  144;  a.  3 3";  cl.  Guardian]  T.  Z-EC2-S-C5) 


The  second  Protector  (YAGR-11)  was  laid  down  by  J.  A. 
Jones  Construction  Co.,  Wainwright  Yards,  Panama  City 
Fla.  as  liberty  ship  SS  Warren  P.  Marks  (MCE  hull  2346) 
31  January  1945;  launched  15  March  1945;  sponsored  by  Mrs. 
E.  M.  Hinson;  and  placed  in  service  29  March  1945. 

Operated  by  the  Shepard  Steamship  Co.  from  1945  to  1957, 
Warren  P.  Marks  was  converted  at  the  Charleston  Naval 
Shipyard,  and  commissioned  Protector  (YAGR-11)  20 

February  1957,  Lt.  Comdr.  Glen  G.  Heller  in  command.  After 
shakedown  off  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba,  Protector,  homeported 
at  Newport,  reported  to  Commandant,  1st  Naval  District  for 
administrative  control  and  to  Commander  YAGR  Division 
21  for  duty  and  was  assigned  as  an  Ocean  Station  Radar 
Picket  Ship  in  the  seaword  extension  of  the  Eastern  Con- 
tinental Air  Defense  Command  Contiguous  Radar  Coverage 
System. 

Continuing  her  duties  off  the  East  Coast,  Protector  was 
redesignated  an  AGR  on  28  October  1958.  She  continued 
her  radar  picket  duty  until  1965.  During  the  Cuban  invasion 
in  the  spring  of  1962  and  the  Cuban  Missile  Crisis  in  the  fall. 
Protector  operated  in  the  Florida  Straits  and  established  a new 
radar  picket  station. 

On  10  February  1965,  Protector  terminated  picket  duty  as 
the  last  picket  ship  to  man  Radar  Picket  Station  No.  18  of 
NORAD  Contiguous  Radar  Coverage  System.  On  28  July 
1965  she  decommissioned  at  Bayonne,  N.J.,  and  was  placed 
in  the  Maritime  Administration  Reserve  Fleet,  Hudson  River, 
New  York,  as  an  Emergency  Relocation  Center  Ship,  where 
she  remains  into  1970. 


A god  of  the  Sea. 


Proteus 

I 


(ScStr:  t.  1,244;  1.  203';  b.  36';  dph.  20'8";  dr.  13'9";  s.  11  k; 
a.  1 100-pdr.  P.r. ; 2 30-pdr.  P.r. ; 6 32-pdrs. ; 2 12-pdr.  r.) 


The  first  Proteus,  a wooden  screw  steamer,  was  purchased 
from  William  P.  Williams,  at  New  York,  5 October  1863  and 
commissioned  10  March  1864,  Comdr.  Robert  W.  Shufeldt  in 
command. 

Sailing  south  from  New  York  11  April,  Proteus  arrived 
at  Key  West  on  the  22nd.  On  14  May  she  got  underway  for 
Cuba,  where  she  watched  for  blockade  runners  bound  for 
Wilmington  from  the  Windwards.  Back  at  Key  West  24  May, 
she  headed  for  the  Bahama  Banks  to  intercept  traffic  from 
Nassau.  On  9 June  she  took  the  British  schooner  R.  S.  Hood 
and  on  the  27th,  Jupiter  out  of  London.  In  early  September 
she  captured  Ann  Louisa  out  of  Havana,  and  on  27  February 
1865,  the  steamer  Ruhy,  also  out  of  Havana. 

On  4 March  Proteus  arrived  off  the  St.  Marks  River,  Fla.,  to 
support  Union  forces  marching  on  Tallahassee.  Shallow  water 
prevented  the  Naval  force  from  following  the  troops  up  the 
river  and  the  Army,  without  support,  fell  back.  The  mouth, 
however,  was  retained  by  Union  forces  to  prevent  its  use  as 
a port  for  the  South. 

Proteus  returned  to  Key  West,  12  March,  and  on  the 
21st  headed  north  to  New  York.  There  on  12  July  1865  she  was 
sold  at  public  auction  to  Hooper  and  Co. 

II 

(AC-9:  dp.  19,080  (f.);  1.  522'0";  b.  63';  dr.  27'8";  s.  15  k.; 
cpl.  158;  a.  4 4";  cl.  Proteus) 


The  second  Proteus  (AC-9)  was  laid  down  by  the  Newport 
News  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Newport  News,  Va.,  31 
October  1911;  launched  14  September  1912;  sponsored  by 
Miss  Lucy  Day  Martin;  and  commissioned  9 July  1913, 
Master  Robert  J.  Easton,  Naval  Auxiliary  Service,  in  com- 
mand. 

Following  fitting  out  and  shakedown,  the  collier  Proteus 
cleared  Norfolk  11  November  1913  on  the  first  of  four  runs  to 
Vera  Cruz  to  coal  battleships  and  cruisers  of  the  Atlantic 
Fleet  protecting  American  interests  in  the  waters  off  Mexico. 
She  completed  the  last  of  these  runs  by  October  1914.  On  27 


December  1914  Proteus  stood  out  of  Hampton  Roads  carrjdng 
men,  fuel,  and  stores  on  the  first  of  four  runs  to  the  Asiatic 
Station.  She  completed  her  final  run  to  Philippines  4 August 
1917. 

Proteus  got  underway  from  Norfolk  again  2.5  September 
with  coal,  oil,  men  and  stores  for  ships  of  the  Fleet  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro  and  Montevideo,  returning  to  Hampton  Roads  26 
November.  Assigned  to  NOTS,  she  operated  between  Norfolk, 
Boston,  and  New  York,  clearing  the  latter  port  14  July  1918 
for  the  British  Isles,  returning  to  Hampton  Roads  on  19 
September.  She  steamed  again  24  December  for  Brest,  France, 
and  spent  the  next  6 months  transporting  coal  from  Cardiff 
and  Barry  to  Brest. 

Proteus  returned  to  Norfolk,  6 August  1919,  and  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  next  three  years  cruised  from  Norfolk  to 
replenish  the  Fleet  in  the  Caribbean.  Retransiting  the  Panama 
Canal  twice,  she  delivered  fuel  and  stores  to  Pearl  Harbor 
(28  June-14  July  1920)  and  to  Callao,  Peru  (28  January- 
5 February  1921).  Her  last  supply  run  to  the  Caribbean 
ended  at  Hampton  Roads  on  25  April  1923  and  she  spent  the 
remainder  of  her  career  in  operations  between  Norfolk  and 
Melville,  R.I.  She  decommissioned  at  Norfolk  25  March  1924 
and  remained  inactive  until  her  name  was  struck  from  the 
Navy  List  5 December  1940.  She  was  sold  8 March  1941  to 
Saguenay  Terminals  Ltd.,  Ottawa,  Ontario. 

Ill 

(AS-19:  dp.  9,250;  1.  529'6";  b.  73'4";  dr.  23'6";  s.  15  k.;  cpl. 

1,076;  a.  4 5",  8 40mm;  cl.  Fulton). 

The  third  Proteus  (AS-19)  was  laid  down  by  the  Moore 
Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Oakland,  Calif.,  15  Septem- 
ber 1941;  launched  12  November  1942;  sponsored  by  Mrs. 
Charles  M.  Cooke,  Jr.;  and  commissioned  31  January  1944, 
Capt.  Robert  W.  Berry  in  command. 

After  shakedown  off  San  Diego,  she  stood  out  of  San 
Francisco  19  March  for  Midway  to  tend  submarines  of 
Submarine  Squadron  20.  She  arrived  3 May,  and  operating 
there  until  1 December  completed  51  voyage  repairs  and  14 
refits  for  submarines.  She  returned  to  Pearl  Harbor  4 Decem- 
ber, and  on  5 February  got  underway  for  Guam  where  she 
completed  4 voyage  repairs  and  24  refits  by  7 August. 

Assigned  to  occupation  duty  after  the  end  of  the  war, 
Proteus  rendezvoused  with  units  of  the  3rd  Fleet  and  became 
the  flagship  of  a 26  ship  support  group  which  steamed  off  the 
coast  of  Honshu  until  26  August.  On  the  28th  she  anchored 
in  Sagami  Wan  to  begin  supporting  Submarine  Squadron  20 
as  it  demilitarized  submarines,  human  torpedoes,  torpedo 
carrying  boats,  and  suicide  boats  at  Yokosuka  and  other 
locations  in  the  Sagami  Wan — Tokyo  Bay  areas. 

Also  assigned  to  repair  Japanese  submarines,  she  remained 
until  1 November,  when  she  headed  home.  'Transiting  the 
Panama  Canal  6 December,  she  reached  New  London  16 
December.  A trip  to  the  Canal  Zone  preceded  cold  weather 
operations  with  SubRon  8 at  Argentia  during  November, 
after  which  she  returned  to  New  London.  Decommissioned 
and  placed  in  service  26  September  1947,  she  provided  vital 
service  to  the  submarine  base  at  New  London  until  January 
1959.  On  the  15th  she  entered  Charleston  Naval  Shipyard  for 
conversion  to  a tender  for  the  Polaris  Fleet  Ballistic  Missile 
submarines,  including  the  addition  of  a 44-foot  section  amid- 
ships. 

Proteus  recommissioned  8 July  1960,  and  after  shakedown 
at  Guantanamo  Bay,  she  accomplished  her  first  SSBN  refit  20 
January-21  February  at  New  London.  She  then  crossed  to 
Holy  Loch,  Scotland  arriving  3 March  1961.  There  for  the 
next  two  years  she  completed  38  refits  of  Fleet  Ballistic  Missile 
submarines,  for  which  she  received  the  Navy  Unit  Commenda- 
tion. Back  at  Charleston  for  overhaul  in  1963,  on  2 January 
1964  she  resumed  operations  at  Holv  Loch  to  provide  support 
and  refits  to  the  Fleet  Ballistic  Missile  submarines  of  Sub- 
marine Squadron  14. 

On  24  February  Proteus  arrived  at  Rota,  Spain,  to  establish 
the  second  overseas  replenishment  site  for  Fleet  Ballistic 
Missile  submarines,  returning  to  Holy  Loch  12  April.  On 
29  June  she  put  in  at  Charleston  and  on  16  October  was 
enroute  to  Guam.  Arriving  Apra  Harbor  29  November,  she 
established  the  third  overseas  replenishment  site  for  the  Fleet 
Ballistic  Missile  submarines.  She  continued  to  operate  at 
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USS  Proteus  (AS-19)  after  conversion  to  FBM  Tender,  Charleston,  S.C.,  8 August  1960. 


Apra  Harbor  and  in  the  Pacific  for  the  next  five  years,  and 
remains  with  the  Pacific  Fleet  into  1970. 

Proton 

An  elementary  particle  found  in  atomic  nuclei,  that  carries 
a positive  charge  numerically  equal  to  the  charge  of  an 
electron. 

(LST-1078:  dp.  4,080  (f.);  1.  328';  b.  50';  dr.  14'1";  s.  11.6  k.; 
cpl.  119;  a.  8 40  nun.;  cl.  LST-1060) 

LST-1078  was  laid  down  27  March  1945  by  Bethlehem 
Shipbuilding  Co.,  Hingham,  Mass.;  launched  25  April  1945; 
and  commissioned  15  May  1945. 

Following  shakedown  in  Chesapeake  Bay,  LST-1078 
departed  New  York,  N.Y.,  22  June  1945,  and  proceeded  via 
the  Panama  Canal  to  Pearl  Harbor,  arriving  21  July.  De- 
parting Hawaiian  waters  31  August,  she  debarked  Army 
occupation  troops  at  Wakayama,  Japan,  29  September. 
Proceeding  to  Lingayen  Gulf,  P.I.,  she  embarked  troops, 
and  returned  to  Wakayama.  Departing  Japan  4 November, 
she  sailed  via  Guam  and  Tinian  to  Pearl  Harbor,  arriving  6 
December.  Upon  completion  of  shuttle  duty  and  training  in 
Hawaiian  waters,  she  sailed  7 October  1946  for  San  Francisco, 
arriving  18  October. 

After  overhaul,  she  sailed  via  Pearl  Harbor  and  Shanghai, 
China  to  Tsingtao,  China,  where  she  served  from  January  to 
October  1947.  Departing  on  the  8th,  she  arrived  San  Pedro, 
Calif.,  8 November.  LST-1078  decommissioned  29  April  1948 
at  San  Diego,  where  she  entered  the  Pacific  Reserve  Fleet. 

LST-1078  became  Proton  (AG-147)  in  January  1949. 
Returned  to  active  status  in  February  1951,  Proton  underwent 
conversion  to  AKS-28  at  Mare  Island  Naval  Shipyard.  During 
the  Korean  War,  she  performed  electronic  supply  and  repair 
duties  in  Japan.  Her  support  role  required  shuttling  between 
Sasebo  and  Yokosuka,  Japan,  from  1 June  19.52  to  5 June 
1954.  Arriving  Subic  Bay,  P.I.,  23  September,  she  carried  out 


supply  operations  there  and  at  Manila  Bay.  Returning  to 
Sasebo  11  January  1955,  she  issued  and  repaired  electronic 
equipment  there  and  at  Yokosuka.  Following  arrival  at 
Subic  Bay  13  December,  she  returned  to  Sasebo  9 February 
1956.  She  arrived  in  Yokosuka  26  August,  and  then  returned 
to  Sasebo  26  November.  She  remained  in  Sasebo  from  27 
November  1956  to  30  April  1957,  serving  the  7th  Fleet  until 
sailing  for  home  20  November. 

Arriving  Naval  Supply  Center,  Oakland,  Calif.,  22  Decem- 
ber, Proton  was  placed  out  of  commission,  in  reserve,  22 
April  1958.  She  was  struck  from  the  Naval  Vessel  Register 
1 January  1959. 

Providence 

The  capital  of  Rhode  Island,  in  turn  named  in  thanksgiving 
for  God’s  guidance  and  care. 

I 

(Sip;  cpl.  90;  a.  12  4-pdrs.) 

From  early  1775  British  men-of-war,  especially  His  Maj- 
esty’s Frigate  Rose,  preyed  on  Rhode  Island  shipping  and 
annoyed  the  colony’s  coast.  On  13  June  Deputy  Governor 
Nicholas  Cooke,  wrote  James  Wallace,  the  frigate’s  Captain 
demanding  restoration  of  several  ships  which  Rose  had 
captured.  Two  days  later  the  Rhode  Island  General  Assembly 
ordered  the  committee  of  safety  to  fit  out  two  ships  to  defend 
the  colony’s  shipping  and  appointed  a committee  of  three  to 
obtain  the  vessels.  "That  day  the  committee  chartered  sloop 
Katy  from  John  Brown  of  Providence  and  sloop  Washington  at 
the  same  time.  The  General  Assembly  appointed  Abraham 
Whipple,  who  had  won  fame  in  the  burning  of  British  armed 
schooner  Gaspee  in  1772,  commander  of  Katy,  the  larger  ship, 
and  made  him  commodore  of  the  tiny  fleet.  Before  sunset  that 
day  Whipple  captured  a tender  to  British  Frigate  Rose.  Katy 
cruised  in  Narragansett  Bay  through  the  summer  protecting 
coastal  shipping. 

The  supply  of  gun  powder,  an  essential  commodity  scarce 
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USS  Proteus  (AS-19),  the  U.S.  Navy’s  first  FBM  Submarine  Tenner  loading  a Polaris  missile  in  USS  Patrick  Henry  (SSBN-599) 
at  the  replenishment  anchorage,  Holy  Loch,  Scotland,  11  March  1961. 


in  the  Continental  Army  throughout  the  Revolutionary  War, 
was  desperately  low  during  the  first  year  of  struggle  for  In- 
dependence. Late  in  the  summer  of  1775  the  shortage  in 
Washington’s  Army  besieging  Boston  became  so  severe  that 
he  was  unable  to  use  his  artillery  and  his  riflemen  would  have 
been  unable  to  repel  an  attack  had  the  British  taken  the 
offensive. 

In  an  effort  to  obtain  precious  powder  for  the  Continental 
Army,  Cooke  ordered  Whipple  to  cruise  for  a fortnight  off 
Sandy  Hook,  N.J.,  to  intercept  a powder  laden  packet 
expected  from  London.  He  was  then  to  proceed  to  Bermuda  to 
capture  the  powder  stored  in  the  British  magazine  there. 
Katy  departed  Narragansett  Bay  12  September  but  caught  no 
sight  of  the  packet.  Later  upon  reaching  Bermuda,  Whipple 
learned  that  the  powder  from  the  magazine  was  already  en- 
route  to  Philadelphia. 

Soon  after  she  returned  to  Providence,  Katy  was  purchased 
by  Rhode  Island  31  October.  Late  in  November,  Katy  sailed 
for  Philadelphia  carrying  seamen  enlisted  by  Commodore 
Esek  Hopkins  in  New  England  for  continental  service. 
Arriving  3 December,  Katy  was  immediately  taken  into 
Continental  service  and  renamed  Providence. 

Captain  Whipple  assumed  command  of  Columbus,  a larger 
ship;  and  Captain  John  Hazard  was  placed  in  command  of 
Providence,  later  formalized  by  a commission  from  Congress 
dated  9 January  1776.  The  ships  joined  a squadron  being 
formed  by  Congress  under  the  command  of  “Commander  in 
Chief  of  the  Fleet  of  the  United  Colonies”  Esek  Hopkins. 

On  5 January  1776,  Congress  ordered  Hopkins  to  sail  for 
Chesapeake  Bay  and  clear  waters  there  of  the  ships  of  a fleet 
organized  the  previous  autumn  by  Governor  Dunmore  of 
Virginia.  These  English  and  Tory  ships  had  ravaged  the  shores 
of  the  bay  and  the  rivers  which  empty  into  it.  Once  Whipple’s 


ships  had  completed  this  task,  they  were  to  move  south  and 
clear  the  Carolina  coast  of  enemy  shipping  before  sailing 
North  to  Rhode  Island  to  perform  a similar  service. 

Providence  and  her  consorts  departed  Philadelphia  early  in 
January  but,  delayed  by  ice,  did  not  get  to  sea  until  17 
February.  Deeming  it  unwise  to  cruise  along  the  southern 
coast,  Hopkins  led  his  little  fleet  to  Abaco  in  the  Bahamas 
which  they  reached  1 March  and  staged  for  a raid  on  New 
Providence.  The  next  day  they  seized  two  sloops  on  which 
Hopkins  placed  a landing  party  of  200  marines  and  50  sailors. 
At  mid  morning  of  the  3rd,  under  cover  of  guns  of  Providence 
and  Wasp,  the  Americans  went  ashore  unopposed  on  the 
eastern  end  of  New  Providence  and  advanced  toward  Fort 
Montagne  which  opened  fire  interrupting  the  invader’s 
progress.  The  defenders  spiked  their  guns  and  retreated  to 
Fort  Nassau.  The  next  day  Nassau  surrendered  and  gave  the 
Americans  the  keys  to  the  Fort.  Hopkins  then  brought  his 
ships  into  the  harbor  and  spent  a fortnight  loading  captured 
munitions,  before  heading  home  17  March. 

Off  Block  Island,  Hopkins’  ships  captured  schooner  Hawk 
belonging  to  the  British  fleet  at  Newport  4 April,  and  at 
dawn  the  next  day  took  brig  Bolton.  That  evening  the 
Americans  added  a brigantine  and  a sloop,  both  from  New 
York,  to  their  list  of  prizes. 

About  0100,  6 April,  Andrew  Doria  sighted  HMS  Glasgow, 
a 20-gun  .sloop  carrying  dispatches  from  Newport  to  Charles- 
ton. The  American  fleet  engaged  the  enemy  ship  for  one  and 
one-half  hours  before  she  turned  and  fled  back  toward  New- 
port. After  daylight  Hopkins  ordered  his  ships  to  give  up  the 
chase  and  headed  with  his  fleet  and  prizes  for  New  London 
where  they  arrived  on  the  8th. 

On  10  May,  John  Paul  Jones  assumed  command  of  Provi- 
dence with  temporary  rank  of  Captain.  After  a voyage  to 
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New  York  returning  to  the  Continental  Army  about  100 
soldiers  whom  Washington  had  lent  to  Hopkins  to  help  man 
the  American  fleet,  and  after  returning  to  Providence,  Jones 
hove  down  the  ship  to  clean  her  bottom  and  sailed  13  June 
escorting  Fly  to  Fisher’s  Island  at  the  entrance  to  Long  Island 
Sound.  Enroute  he  saved  a brigantine  bringing  munitions 
from  Hispanola  from  British  frigate  HMS  Cerberus. 

Providence  next  escorted  a convoy  of  colliers  to  Phila- 
delphia arriving  1 August.  There,  a week  later,  Jones  received 
his  permanent  commission  as  Captain.  On  the  21st,  Provi- 
dence departed  the  Delaware  Capes  to  begin  an  independent 
cruise,  and  in  a few  days  took  brigantine  Britannia  and  sent 
the  whaler  into  Philadelphia  under  a prize  crew.  On  1 Septem- 
ber daring  seamanship  enabled  Jones  to  escape  from  British 
frigate  Solebay.  Two  days  later  Providence  captured  Sea 
Nymph,  carrying  sugar,  rum,  ginger,  and  oil,  and  sent  the 
Bermudan  brigantine  to  Philadelphia.  On  the  6th  Providence 
caught  brigantine  Favourite  carrying  sugar  from  Antigua  to 
Liverpool,  but  HMS  Galatea  recaptured  the  prize  before  she 
could  reach  an  American  port. 

Turning  north,  Jones  headed  for  Nova  Scotia,  and  on  20 
September  escaped  another  frigate  before  reaching  Canso  two 
days  later.  There  he  recruited  men  to  fill  the  vacancies 
created  by  manning  his  prizes,  burned  a British  fishing 
schooner,  sank  a second,  and  captured  a third  besides  a 
shallop  which  he  used  as  a tender.  Moving  to  He  Madame, 
Providence  took  several  more  prizes  fishing  there  before 
riding  out  a severe  storm.  One  more  prize,  whaler  Portland 
surrendered  to  Providence  before  she  returned  to  Narragansett 
Bay  8 October. 

While  Providence  was  at  home,  Hopkins  apoointed  Jones 
Commander  of  Alfred,  a larger  ship  and  the  Commander  in 
Chief’s  flagship  on  the  expedition  to  the  Bahamas.  Shortly 
thereafter,  Capt.  Hoysted  Hacker  took  command  of  Provi- 
dence. The  two  ships  got  under  way  11  November.  After 
ten  days  they  took  brigantine  Active  and  the  next  day  took 
armed  transport  Mellish  carrying  winter  uniforms  and  mili- 
tary supplies  for  the  British  Army.  On  the  16th  they  captured 
snow  Kitty.  The  next  night.  Providence,  troubled  by  leaks 
which  had  developed  during  bad  weather  on  the  cruise, 
headed  back  for  Rhode  Island  and  arrived  Newport  two 
days  later. 

The  British  seized  Narragansett  Bay  in  December  1776 
and  Providence  with  other  American  vessels  there  retired  up  the 
Providence  River.  In  February  1777,  under  Lt.  Jonathan 
Pitcher,  Providence  ran  the  British  blockade;  and  after 
putting  into  New  Bedford,  cruised  to  Cape  Breton  where  she 
captured  a transport  brig  loaded  with  stores  and  carrying 
two  officers  and  25  men  of  the  British  Army  besides  her  crew. 
Under  command  of  Capt.  J.P.  Rathbun,  Providence  made  two 
cruises  on  the  coast  and  about  mid- January  1778,  sailed  from 
Georgetown,  N.C.,  again  bound  for  New  Providence  in  the 
Bahamas,  this  time  alone.  On  27  January  she  spiked  the 
guns  of  the  fort  at  Nassau,  taking  military  stores  including 
1600  pounds  of  powder,  and  released  30  American  prisoners. 
She  also  made  prize  of  a 16-gun  British  ship  and  recaptured 
five  other  vessels  which  had  been  brought  in  by  the  British. 
On  30  January  the  prizes  were  manned  and  sailed  away. 
Providence,  with  her  armed  prize,  put  into  New  Bedford. 

During  the  early  part  of  April  1779  Providence  was  ordered 
to  make  a short  cruise  in  Massachusetts  Bay  and  along  the 
coast  of  Maine.  She  later  sailed  south  of  Cape  Cod  and  on  7 
May,  captured  HMS  Brig  Diligent,  12  guns,  off  Sandy  Hook. 
She  fired  two  broadsides  and  a volley  of  muskets  during 
the  engagement  and  Diligent,  with  mast  rigging  and  hull  cut 
to  pieces,  was  forced  to  surrender.  She  then  was  assigned  to 
Commodore  Saltonstall’s  squadron  which  departed  Boston 
19  July  1779  and  entered  Penobscot  Bay  25  July.  She  was 
destroyed  by  her  crew,  with  other  American  vessels  in  the 
Penobscot  River,  14  August  1779,  to  prevent  her  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  British. 

II 

(Fr:  t.  632;  1.  126'6H"  b.  33'8";  dph.;  10'5";  a.  28  guns) 

The  second  Providence,  a 28-gun  frigate,  built  by  Silvester 
Bowes  at  Providence,  R.I.,  by  order  of  the  Continental 
Congre.ss,  was  launched  in  May  1776. 

After  being  blockaded  in  the  Providence  River  for  more  than 


a year,  the  new  frigate,  under  command  of  Captain  Abraham 
Whipple,  ran  the  British  blockade  on  the  night  of  30  April 
1778,  returning  the  heavy  fire  of  the  British  ship  Lark  and 
damaging  that  vessel,  then  fighting  a running  battle  with 
another  vessel  of  the  British  blockading  force.  She  sailed 
directly  for  France,  arriving  at  Paimboeuf  30  May  to  procure 
guns  and  supplies  for  Continental  Navy  vessels  under  con- 
struction. She  sailed  from  Paimboeuf  8 August  and  six  days 
later,  joined  frigate  Boston  at  Brest,  France.  The  two  ships 
sailed  back  to  America  22  August.  They  took  3 prizes  on  the 
return  voyage  and  Providence  arrived  Portsmouth,  N.H.,  15 
October. 

Transferred  to  Boston  to  seek  a crew.  Providence  sailed 
from  Boston  18  June  1779  as  flagship  of  Commodore  Abraham 
Whipple,  cruising  eastward  in  company  with  Ranger  and 
Queen  of  France.  In  the  early  morning  of  mid-July,  the 
squadron  was  in  a dense  fog  off  the  banks  of  Newfoundland 
and  fell  in  with  a Jamaican  fleet  of  some  150  sails.  The  vessels 
remained  with  the  enemy  fleet  all  day  without  causing  alarm. 
They  took  11  prizes,  many  by  quietly  sending  boats  to  take 
possession.  The  squadron  slipped  away  with  their  prizes 
during  the  night.  They  sent  8 of  the  prizes,  valued  together 
with  their  cargo  at  over  a million  dollars,  into  Boston  and  Cape 
Ann.  The  Squadron  returned  to  Boston  and  23  November 
sailed  from  Nantasket  Roads,  first  cruising  eastward  of 
Bermuda,  arriving  at  Charleston  23  December  to  defend 
that  city. 

Providence,  with  other  ships  of  Commodore  Whipple’s 
Squadron  remained  for  the  defense  of  Charleston  and  was 
one  of  the  ships  taken  by  British  when  that  city  fell,  12 
May  1780.  She  subsequently  served  in  the  British  Navy  until 
sold  in  March  1783. 

III 

(Gundalow:  1.  53'4";  b.  15'6";  dph.  3'10";  cpl.  45;  a.  1 12-pdr. ; 

2 9-pdrs.;  8 swivels) 

During  the  Revolutionary  War,  Providence,  a gundalow,  was 
built  at  Skenesboro,  N.Y.,  on  Lake  Champlain  by  the  Con- 
tinental Army  for  Brigadier-General  Benedict  Arnold’s  fleet 
on  Lake  Champlain  in  1776. 

Under  the  command  of  Captain  Simonds,  an  Army  officer, 
she  participated  in  the  engagement  between  Arnold’s  fleet 
and  a British  squadron  at  Valcour  Island  on  11  October  1776. 
After  the  battle,  their  ammunition  nearly  exhausted,  the 
Americans  retreated  towards  Crown  Point,  with  the  enemy  in 
pursuit  and  the  next  morning  (the  12th)  Providence,  being 
badly  damaged,  was  sunk  at  Schuyler’s  Island  by  her  own 
crew  to  prevent  capture.  This  tactical  defeat  was  a strategic 
victory  for  the  Americans  since  Arnold’s  little  fleet  enabled 
the  rebelling  colonists  to  prepare  for  the  renewed  British  on- 
slaught the  following  summer  which  ended  in  Burgoyne’s 
defeat  at  Saratoga. 

IV 

(CI^82;  dp.  13,755  (f.);  1.  610T";  b.  66'4";  dr.  25';  s.  32  k.; 

cpl.  992;  a.  12  6",  12  .5",  28  40mm.,  10  20  mm.,  2 catapults; 
cl.  Cleveland) 

Providence  (CL-82)  was  laid  down  27  July  1943  by  Beth- 
lehem Steel  Co.,  Quincy,  Mass.;  launched  28  December  1944; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  Mary  Roberts;  and  commissioned  15  May 
1945,  Capt.  W.  B.  Jackson  in  command. 

Departing  Boston  13  June  1945,  Providence  (CL-82)  com- 
pleted shakedown  out  of  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba.  Upon 
arrival  at  Newport,  R.I.,  4 September,  she  trained  prospective 
cruiser  and  carrier  crews  until  6 October. 

Departing  Boston  in  November,  she  visited  Piraeus, 
Greece,  in  December,  Istanbul  with  Missouri  (BB-63)  5 to  9 
April  1946,  and  Alexandria,  Egypt,  in  May.  Leaving  the 
Mediterranean  16  June,  she  arrived  at  Philadelphia  on  the 
25th.  Following  departure  from  the  Delaware  Capes  in  October 
and  training  out  of  Guantanamo  Bay  and  Norfolk,  Va.,  she 
left  Hampton  Roads  for  the  Mediterranean  3 February 
1947.  After  exercises  and  port  visits  in  the  Mediterranean, 
she  departed  Athens,  Greece,  in  May,  and  arrived  at  Boston 
later  that  month. 

Departing  Newport,  R.I.,  in  November,  she  operated  in 
the  Mediterranean  from  20  November  1947  to  2 March  1948, 
visiting  Naples  in  December,  Taranto  in  January,  and  Trieste 
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USS  Providence  (CL-82)  at  Quincy,  Mass.,  14  May  1945. 


and  Venice  in  February,  returning  to  Newport  in  March. 
Sailing  from  Newport  in  September  1948,  she  served  the  6th 
Fleet  in  the  Mediterranean  from  23  September  1948  to  14 
January  1949,  visiting  Thessalonika  in  October,  Marseilles  in 
November,  Trieste  and  Venice  in  December,  and  Oran  in 
January,  returning  to  Newport  later  in  January.  She  de- 
commissioned at  Boston  14  June  1949,  and  entered  the 
Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet. 

Reclassified  CLG-6  on  23  May  1957,  Providence  commenced 
conversion  to  a guided  missile  light  cruiser  at  Boston  in  June 
1957.  Provided  with  modern  missiles,  command  ship  facilities, 
and  a nuclear  weapons  capability,  she  recommissioned  17 
September  1959,  Capt.  Kenneth  L.  Veth  in  command. 
Following  shakedown  out  of  Guantanamo  Bay,  she  arrived 
at  her  new  home  port  of  Long  Beach,  Calif.,  29  July  1960.  After 
a six  month  tour  of  duty  with  the  7th  Fleet,  she  returned  to 
Long  Beach  31  March  1961. 

Following  exercises  off  the  west  coast,  she  arrived  at 
Yokosuka,  Japan,  in  May  1962,  and  relieved  Oklahoma  City 
(CLG-5)  as  flaghip  of  the  7th  Fleet.  During  1962  and  1963 
she  participated  in  7th  Fleet  exercises.  During  a three  day 
visit  to  Saigon  in  January  1964,  she  hosted  South  Vietnamese 
and  American  dignitaries,  and  delivered  more  than  38  tons  of 
Project  Handclasp  materials  to  local  humanitarian  organiza- 
tions. Departing  Yokosuka  in  July  1964,  she  returned  to 
Long  Beach  in  August.  In  October  1964  she  began  exercises 
in  the  Eastern  Pacific.  During  January  to  June  1965,  she 
received  modern  communications  equipment.  Spending  the 
remainder  of  1965  off  the  west  coast  with  the  1st  Fleet,  she 
participated  in  exercises  and  visited  various  west  coast 
ports. 

Deployed  to  WestPac  12  November  1966,  she  again  relieved 
Oklahoma  City  (CLG-5)  as  flagship  of  the  7th  Fleet  on  1 
December  1966  at  Yokosuka,  Japan.  She  contributed  to  a 
major  bombardment  of  enemy  positons  in  Vietnam  1 April 
1967.  She  duelled  with  an  enemy  shore  battery  off  the  DMZ 
on  25  May.  In  July  she  provided  gunfire  support  for  amphib- 
ious operations.  She  bombarded  enemy  storage  areas  south  of 
Da  Nang  10  October. 

During  1968,  she  provided  gunfire  support  off  Vietnam 


during  each  month  except  June  and  December.  In  February 
1968,  during  the  enemy’s  Tet  offensive,  gunfire  from  Provi- 
dence effected  an  important  breach  in  the  wall  of  an  enemy 
strongpoint  at  Hue.  During  1969  she  operated  with  the  1st 
Fleet  off  the  west  coast.  Into  1970  she  remained  active  with  the 
Pacific  Fleet. 

Provincetown 

A town  in  Barnstable  County,  southeast  Massachusetts,  on 
the  northern  tip  of  Cape  Cod. 

(PCS-1378:  dp.  267;  1.  136';  b.  24'6";  dr.  8'6";  s.  14.5  k.;  cpl. 

57;  a.  1 40mm.,  2 20mm.,  2 dcp.,  2 dct.) 

Provincetown  (PCS-1378),  a wooden-hulled  submarine 
chaser,  was  laid  down  13  February  1943  by  Wheeler  Ship- 
building Corp.,  Whitestone,  N.Y.;  launched  18  December 
1943;  accepted  by  the  Navy  8 February  1944;  and  commis- 
sioned the  next  day,  Lt.  (j.  g.)  Leonard  E.  Burger  in  command. 

After  Atlantic  coast  shakedown  out  of  Miami,  Fla.,  Prov- 
incetown was  assigned  duty  out  of  Key  West,  Fla.  as  one  of  the 
school  ships  attached  to  the  Fleet  Sonar  School.  Upon  arrival 
Key  West  26  February  1944,  special  ASW  equipment  was 
installed.  Provincetown  then  commenced  systematized 
OP  AREA  drills  in  ASW  techniques,  in  which  both  officer  and 
enlisted  personnel  practiced  and  refined  their  hunting  skills  on 
friendly  submarines. 

In  October  1945  Provincetown  was  shifted  to  Newport,  R.I. 
and  assigned  a month’s  00  D underway  training  duty.  By 
cruising  the  ship  channels  of  Narragansett  Bay,  she  was 
instrumental  in  providing  piloting,  rules  of  the  road,  maneu- 
vering, and  shiphandling  experience  to  prospective  underway 
watch  officers. 

At  the  end  of  December  1945  Provincetown  resumed  training 
operations  with  the  Fleet  Sonar  School  at  Key  West.  In- 
activated in  March  1946,  she  was  berthed  with  the  Florida 
Group  of  the  Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet  at  Green  Cove  Springs, 
Fla.  In  January  1952  she  was  reactivated  and  assigned  to  1st 
Naval  District  Naval  Reserve  Training  operations. 

Provincetown  decommissioned  14  May  1954  and  again 
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berthed  at  Green  Cove  Springs.  She  was  struck  from  the  Navy- 
List  5 September  1957  and  sold  to  Fred  Irvine  of  Miami,  Fla. 
15  April  1958. 

Provo 

A city  in  north  central  Utah,  population  36,000,  settled  by 
Mormons  in  1849. 

(AG-173:  dp.  15,199  (f);  1.  455'3";  b.  62';  d.  28'5";  s.  17  k.; 
cpl.  50;  a.  none;  cl.  Phoenix) 

Provo,  a special  projects  ship,  was  laid  down  28  April  1945; 
launched  17  June  1945  by  Oregon  Shipbuilding  Corporation, 
Portland,  Ore.;  sponsored  by  Miss  Anna  P.  Burkhalter; 
and  delivered  as  Drew  Victory  l4  July  1945.  While  in  merchant 
marine  service,  she  was  subsequently  renamed  California  and 
Utah. 

On  2 March  1963,  she  was  acquired  by  MSTS  from  the 
Maritime  Administration,  and  renamed  Provo,  20  November 
1962,  with  the  designation  of  Special  Project  Shin  (AG-173). 
In  July  1963,  she  and  two  other  MSTS  ships,  Cheyenne  and 
Phoenix,  were  stationed  at  Subic  Bay,  Philippines,  as  Forward 
Floating  Depots.  This  mission  concept  involved  the  use  of 
depot  ships  for  floating  storage  and  issuance  of  vital  military 
materials  in  meeting  contingencies.  The  operational  applica- 
tion of  the  concept  was  tested  in  1964  in  operation  “Quick 
Release.” 

The  ship  is  currently  acting  as  a point  to  point  cargo 
carrier,  delivering  military  supplies  to  Okinawa  and  Viet  Nam 
from  stocking  points  in  Japan  and  Subic  Bay. 

Provo  Victory 

A commercial  name  retained. 

(AK-228:  dp.  15,180  (f.);  1.  4.55'3";  b.  62';  dr.  28'6'';  s.  15  k.; 

cpl.  99;  a.  1 5'',  1 3'',  8 20mm.;  cl.  Boulder  Victory,  T. 

VC2-S-AP2) 

Provo  Victory  (AK-228)  was  laid  down  28  June  1944  by 
Permanente  Metals  Corp.  #1,  Richmond,  Calif.,  as  S.S.  Provo 
Victory  (MCV  hull  .537) ; launched  9 September  1944;  acquired 
by  the  Navy  18  October,  and  commissioned  18  October  1944, 
Lt.  Comdr.  John  E.  Johansen  in  command. 

Following  shakedown  off  California,  Provo  Victory  (AK-228) 
reported  for  duty  8 November  1944.  In  1944  she  operated  at 
San  Francisco  in  November,  and  then  at  Eniwetok,  Ulithi, 
and  the  Palau  Islands  from  December  1944  into  February 
1945.  During  the  remainder  of  1945  her  cargo  duties  took 
her  to  Guam  and  Pearl  Harbor  in  March,  Seattle  in  April, 
Ulithi  in  May,  Leyte  from  June  to  October,  Eniwetok  and 
Seattle  in  November. 

Decommissioned  10  April  1946,  she  was  returned  to  the  War 
Shipping  Administration  at  Seattle,  Wash.,  that  day,  and  was 
struck  from  the  Naval  Vessel  Register  8 May  1946. 

Prowess 

Valor,  and  skill. 

(AM-280:  dp.  945  (f.);  1.  184'6'';  b.  33';  dr.  9'9'';  s.  15  k.;  cpl. 

104;  a.  1 3'',  2 40mm.,  2 dct.;  cl.  Admirable) 

Prowess  (AM-280)  was  laid  down  15  September  1943  by 
Gulf  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Chickasaw,  Ala.;  launched  17 
February  1944;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Thomas  W.  Rubottom; 
and  commissioned  27  September  1944,  Lt.  Comdr.  J.  W. 
Meire  in  command. 

Following  shakedown  out  of  Little  Creek,  Va.,  Prowess 
(AM-280)  escorted  Pontiac  (AF-20)  from  Boston  to  Bermuda, 
departing  Boston  14  December  1944.  Upon  returning  to 
Little  Creek,  she  trained  minesweeper  personnel  from  1 
January  1945  to  31  August.  Departing  Little  Creek  3 October, 
she  participated  in  festivities  honoring  Admiral  Nimitz  at 
Washington,  D.C.,  in  early  October.  After  a visit  to  Wilming- 
ton, Del.,  she  returned  to  Norfolk. 

Prowess  entered  the  Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet  in  December 
1945.  She  was  reclassified  MSF-280  on  7 February  1955. 
Assigned  a homeport  of  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  from  1 September 
1965  and  reclassified  IX-305  on  1 March  1966,  she  has  served 
as  a naval  reserve  training  ship  from  February  1962  into  1970. 


Sensible. 

(PG-96:dp.  1,375  (f.);  1.  205';  b.  33';  dr.  14'6'';cpl.  87;  s.  16  k.; 

a.  2 3”,  4 20mm.,  2 dct.,  4 dcp.,  1 dcp.  (hh.);  cl.  Action) 

Prudent  (PG-96),  originally  projected  as  HMS  Privet  (CN- 
314),  was  laid  down  by  the  Morton  Engine  and  Dry  Dock  Co., 
Ltd.,  Montreal,  Que.,  14  August  1942;  launched  4 December 
1942;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Vincent  Godfrey;  delivered  to  the 
U.S.  Navy  14  August  1943;  and  commissioned  16  August  1943, 
Lt.  A.  F.  Pittman,  U.S.C.G.,  in  command. 

Following  shakedown  off  Bermuda,  Prudent  steamed  to 
New  York  to  begin  a series  of  east  coast — Cuba  escort  runs. 
Sailing  with  her  first  convoy  7 December  1943,  she  completed 
her  11th  run,  at  New  York,  21  December  1944.  During  Jan- 
uary and  into  February  1945  she  patrolled  the  sea  lanes  off  the 
New  England  coast,  then,  on  20  February,  departed  New 
York  on  her  last  escort  assignment  to  Guantanamo  Bay.  Re- 
turning to  New  York  15  March,  she  resumed  patrol  duties 
and  for  the  remainder  of  the  war  in  Europe  plied  the  waters 
off  the  northeast  coast. 

Ordered  inactivated  at  the  end  of  the  war.  Prudent  sailed 
south,  11  June,  to  Norfolk,  thence  to  Charleston  where  she 
decommissioned  11  October  1945.  Struck  from  the  Navy  List 
1 November  1945,  she  was  transferred  to  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission for  disposal  22  September  1947.  In  1949  the  ship 
was  acquired  by  the  Italian  Navy  and  renamed  Elhano.  In 
1951  she  was  converted  to  a hydrographic  survey  vessel  and 
renamed  a fourth  time,  Staffetta.  Since  that  time,  into  1970, 
she  has  continued  to  serve  the  Italian  Navy  under  that  name. 

Pruitt 

John  H.  Pruitt  was  born  in  Fadeville,  Arkansas,  4 October 
1896.  A corporal  in  the  Marine  Corps,  he  attacked  and 
captured  two  enemy  machine  guns,  and  later  captured  forty 
of  the  enemy.  Killed  by  shell-fire,  he  was  awarded  the  Medal 
of  Honor  for  his  bravery  at  Blanc  Mont  Ridge,  France,  4 
October  1918. 

(DD-347:  dp.  1,190;  1.  314'5'';  b.  31'8'';  dr.  9'3'';  s.  30  k.;  cpl. 

195;  a.  4 4'',  1 3'',  12  21''  tt.;  cl.  Clemson) 

Pruitt  (DD-347)  was  laid  down  25  June  1919  by  Bath  Iron 
Works,  Bath,  Me.;  launched  2 August  1920;  sponsored  by 
Mrs.  Belle  Pruitt;  and  commissioned  2 September  1920,  Lt. 
M.  R.  Derx  in  command. 

During  the  interwar  period,  Pruitt  operated  in  the  Western 
Pacific,  protecting  American  interests  in  the  Far  East. 
A unit  of  MinDiv  1,  she  was  undergoing  overhaul  at  the  Pearl 
Harbor  Navy  Yard  on  7 December  1941.  At  0753  low  flying 
Japanese  planes  flew  over  the  base  and  within  minutes  some 
of  Pruitt’s  crew  had  sprinted  to  other  ships  and  fired  their 
first  bullets  under  war  conditions.  Others  manned  fire  hoses 
and  helped  distribute  ammunition.  At  the  end  of  January 
1942,  Pruitt  completed  overhaul  and  took  up  offshore  patrol 
and  minelaying  duties  with  the  Hawaiian  Sea  Frontier. 
Continuing  operations  there  into  June,  she  sailed,  on  the  19th, 
for  Bremerton,  whence  she  steamed  to  the  Aleutians  for  mine- 
laying operations  and  escort  assignments  out  of  Kodiak.  Into 
the  fall  she  continued  operations  in  the  Aleutians,  interrupted 
by  regular  runs  back  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  then  took  up 
escort  duties  along  the  west  coast. 

With  the  new  year,  1943,  Pruitt  shifted  south  and  trained 
with  the  4th  Marine  Raider  Battalion  off  Southern  California. 
Further  escort  assignments  followed  and  on  24  April  she  de- 
parted San  Francisco  to  return  to  the  Aleutians.  Sailing  with 
TF  51,  she  steamed  to  Cold  Bay,  thence  to  Attu.  On  11  May 
she  arrived  off  the  latter,  escorted  landing  craft  into  Massacre 
Bay,  then  dispatched  the  boat  waves.  After  the  initial  assault 
she  took  up  antisubmarine  and  anti-aircraft  patrols.  Later 
shifting  to  Holtz  Bay,  she  continued  to  perform  patrol  duties 
and  to  escort  smaller  craft  from  Amchitka  and  Adak  until 
the  end  of  the  month. 

On  6 June  Pruitt  returned  to  San  Francisco  and  coastal  escort 
duties.  Through  the  summer  she  steamed  along  the  coast  from 
Alaska  to  Southern  California  and  in  September  got  underway 
for  the  Solomons.  At  the  end  of  October  she  arrived  at  Purvis 
Bay,  Florida  Island,  whence  she  steamed  to  Bougainville. 
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Taking  on  mines  at  Aore,  New  Hebrides,  she  planted  mines 
along  Bougainville’s  southern  coast  on  the  2nd,  8th,  and  24th 
of  November  in  support  of  operations  on  Cape  Torokina,  then 
in  December  shifted  to  escort  assignments  between  and  among 
the  Solomons,  New  Hebrides,  New  Caledonia,  and  the  So- 
cieties. 

Pruitt  returned  to  San  Francisco  18  July  1944,  underwent 
overhaul,  and  in  October  sailed  back  to  Pearl  Harbor  where 
she  began  submarine  training  operations.  Detached  toward 
the  end  of  November,  she  patrolled  off  Midway  29  November- 

15  January  1945.  On  22  January  she  resumed  operations  with 
the  Training  Command,  Submarine  Force  and  for  the  re- 
mainder of  World  War  II  trained  submarines  southwest  of 
Oahu.  Redesignated  AG-101,  5 June  1945,  she  was  ordered 
inactivated  three  months  later  and  on  21  September  she  sailed 
east,  arriving  at  Philadelphia  18  October.  Decommissioning 

16  November  1945,  she  was  struck  from  the  Navy  List  5 
December  1945.  She  was  later  scrapped  at  the  Philadelphia 
Navy  Yard. 

Pruitt  earned  3 battle  stars  during  World  War  II. 

Psyche  V 

A former  name  retained. 

(SP-9:  t.  43;  1.  75’;  b.  13'6";  dr.  4'6";  s.  12  k.;  cpl.  11;  a.  1 3- 
pdr.,  2 mg) 

Psyche  V (SP-9),  formerly  Achelous,  was  built  in  1911  by 
Fred  S.  Nock,  East  Greenwich,  R.I.;  was  purchased  by  the 
Navy  from  W.  S.  Bentham,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  23  April  1917; 
delivered  2 May  1917;  and  commissioned  at  New  York  15  June 
1917,  Chief  Boatswain  William  Spice,  USNRF,  in  command. 

The  wooden  motor  boat,  was  assigned  to  Squadron  8,  3rd 
District  Naval  Forces  for  section  patrol  at  the  beginning  of 
World  War  I.  Later  she  was  transferred  to  Squadron  19 
based  at  New  York  19  December  1918. 

Psyche  V was  turned  over  to  the  Department  of  Commerce 
16  June  1919. 

Ptarmigan 

A grouse  with  feathered  feet;  found  in  northern  regions. 

(AM-376;  dp.  1,250  (f.);l.  221'l";b.  32'2";dr.  10'9";s.  18  k.; 
cpl.  117;  a.  1 3",  2 40mm.;  cl.  Auk) 

Ptarmigan  (AM-376)  was  laid  down  9 March  1944  by 
Savannah  Machine  and  Foundry  Co.,  Savannah,  Ga. ; 
launched  15  July  1944;  sponsored  by  Miss  Jeanne  Summerlin; 
and  commissioned  15  January  1945,  Lt.  Alexander  B.  Barrett 
in  command. 

Ptarmigan  departed  for  the  Pacific  1 May  1945.  Following 
duty  off  Hawaii  and  Saipan,  she  operated  out  of  Sasebo,  Japan, 
clearing  mines  off  Honshu  from  late  September  to  late  October. 
Departing  Sasebo  in  February  1946,  she  arrived  San  Pedro, 
Calif.,  in  March.  Decommissioned  3 June,  she  entered  the 
Pacific  Reserve  Fleet. 

Ptarmigan  recommissioned  28  October  1950.  She  arrived  in 
Japan  in  June  1951.  During  the  Korean  War,  she  destroyed 
mines  in  Hungnam  Bay,  and  near  Chonjin  and  Chaho.  With 
Redstart  (AM-378)  she  patrolled  the  Korean  coast  along 
Hungnam,  Chaho,  Songjin,  and  Wonsan  to  preyent  enemy 
sampans  from  laying  mines.  Leaving  Sasebo  May  1952  and 
arriving  Long  Beach,  Calif.,  in  June,  she  received  new  guns 
and  radar.  Departing  Long  Beach  May  1953  and  returning  to 
Sasebo  in  June,  she  operated  off  Hungnam,  Inchon,  Pusan,  and 
Choto  Island,  before  returning  to  Long  Beach  in  December. 

Sailing  from  Long  Beach  in  July  1954  to  join  the  7th  Fleet, 
she  patrolled  the  Korean  coast,  and  in  February  1955  assisted 
in  the  evacuation  of  the  Tachen  Islands.  Reclassified  MSF-376 
on  7 February,  she  returned  to  Long  Beach  in  March  for  duty 
off  California  and  Mexico.  In  latter  1956,  as  part  of  the  7th 
Fleet,  she  participated  in  training  maneuvers  out  of  Keelung, 
Taiwan. 

Decommissioned  17  May  1957  at  Astoria,  Ore.,  she  entered 
the  Pacific  Reserve  Fleet.  Struck  from  the  Naval  Vessel 
Register  1 July  1963,  she  was  transferred  under  the  Military 
Assistance  Program  to  the  Republic  of  Korea  25  July. 

Ptarmigan  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II  service, 
and  four  stars  for  Korean  service. 


Pudiano 

Pudiano  (SS-392)  was  renamed  Sterlet  (q.v.)  on  24  Septem- 
ber 1942. 

Pueblo 

A city  and  county  in  Colorado. 

I 

The  first  Pueblo,  built  as  Colorado  (armored  cruiser  7)  (q.v.), 
served  under  the  latter  name  until  renamed  Pueblo  9 Novem- 
ber 1916. 

II 

(PF-13:  dp.  2,415;  1.  30.3'11";  b.  37'6";  dr.  13'8";  s.  20  k.;  cpl. 

190;  a.  2 3”,  4 40mm.;  cl.  Tacoma;  T.  S2-S2-AQ1) 

The  second  Pueblo  (PF-13)  was  laid  down  under  Maritime 
Commission  contract  (MC  hull  1431)  by  Kaiser  Cargo  Inc., 
Yard  #4,  Richmond,  Calif.,  14  November  1943;  launched  20 
January  1944 ; sponsored  by  Seaman  Carol  Barnhart,  USN  (W) ; 
and  commissioned  27  May  1944,  Comdr.  Donald  T.  Adams, 
USCG,  in  command. 

Following  shakedown  off  the  southern  California  coast, 
Pueblo  fitted  out  with  highly  sensitive  meteorological  in- 
struments, reported  for  duty  as  a weather  tracking  ship  with 
the  Western  Sea  Frontier,  26  October  1944.  Assigned  to  the 
Northern  California  Sector,  and  based  at  San  Francisco,  she 
patrolled  on  ocean  weather  stations,  reporting  weather  con- 
ditions and  acting  as  lifeguard  ship  beneath  the  transpacific 
air  routes,  until  March  1946.  Then  ordered  to  the  east  coast, 
she  departed  California  on  the  13th  and  headed  for  Charleston 
and  inactivation.  Decommissioned  6 April  1946,  she  was  sold 
to  J.  C.  Berkwitz  and  Co.,  New  York,  22  September  1947,  and 
resold,  a year  later,  to  the  government  of  the  Dominican 
Republic.  Originally  renamed  Presidents  Peynado,  she  serves 
that  country  into  1970  as  Cap.  General  Pedro  Santana  (453). 

III 

(AGER-2:  dp.  85S;  1.  176'6";  b.  32';  dr.  9'3";  cpl.  81;  s.  12  k.; 
cl.  Banner) 

The  third  Pueblo  (AGER-2),  built  for  the  Army  Transpor- 
tation Corps  as  FP-344,  a general  purpose  supply  vessel,  by 
the  Kewaunee  Shipbuilding  and  Engineering  Corp., 
Kewaunee,  Wise.,  was  launched  16  April  1944;  sponsored  by 
Mrs.  C.  L.  Duvall;  and  delivered  to  the  Army  5 July  1944. 
Later  redesignated  FS-344,  the  supply  vessel  served  in  the 
Philippines  as  an  Army  harbor  craft.  She  was  taken  out  of 
service  in  1954  and  laid  up,  first  at  Clatskanie,  Ore.,  then  at  Rio 
Vista,  Calif.  No  longer  needed  by  the  Army  she  was  transferred 
to  the  Navy  12  April  1966;  renamed  Pueblo  (AKL-44),  18 
June  1966;  converted  to  an  environmental  research  vessel 
at  the  Puget  Sound  Naval  Shipyard;  redesignated  AGER-2 
2 May  1967;  and  commissioned  13  May  1967,  Comdr.  Lloyd 
M.  Bucher  in  command. 

Following  shakedown  and  operations  off  the  west  coast, 
Pueblo  departed  San  Diego  6 November  1967,  enroute  to  Pearl 
Harbor  and  Yokosuka,  Japan.  Arriving  at  the  latter  1 Decem- 
ber, Pueblo  was  assigned  to  intelligence  and  oceanographic 
data  collection  duties  in  the  Sea  of  Japan.  On  23  January 
1968,  while  in  international  waters,  the  ship  was  closed  by  a 
North  Korean  patrol  boat  and  ordered  to  heave  to  or  be  fired 
upon.  Pueblo  continued  on.  Additional  patrol  craft  later 
joined  the  first  and,  after  firing  on  Pueblo  and  wounding  four 
of  her  crew,  boarded  the  AGER  and  took  her  into  Wonsan 
harbor.  Her  80  surviving  crew  members  and  two  civilian 
oceanographers,  held  captive  for  11  months,  were  released  at 
Panmunjom  23  December  1968. 

Puerto  Rico 

An  island  in  the  West  Indies  east  of  Hispafiola. 


Puerto  Rico  (CB-5)  was  authorized  19  July  1940,  and  was  to 
be  built  by  New  York  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Camden,  N.J.;  but 
construction  was  cancelled  24  June  1943. 
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USS  Pueblo  (AGER-2) ; a 1967  photo. 


Puffer 

A fish  which  inflates  its  body  with  air. 

I 

(SS-268:  dp.  1,525  (surf.),  2,424  (subm.);  1.  311'9";  b.  27'3”; 

dr.  15'3";  s.  20  k.  (surf.),  9 k.  (subm.);  cpl.  66;  a.  1 3”, 
1 40mm.,  10  21"  tt.;  cl.  Gato) 

Puffer  (SS-268)  was  laid  down  by  the  Manitowoc  Ship- 
building Co.,  Manitowoc,  Wis.,  16  February  1942;  launched 
22  November  1942;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Ruth  B.  Lyons;  and 
commissioned  27  April  1943,  Lt.  Comdr.  M.  J.  Jensen  in 
command. 

Puffer  was  transported  down  the  Mississippi  to  New 
Orleans  on  a special  floating  drydock,  having  periscopes 
installed  enroute  after  receiving  torpedoes  and  ammuni- 
tion. She  exercised  off  Panama  for  a month,  then  headed 
across  the  Pacific  to  Australia,  arriving  in  early  September 
1943.  Her  first  war  patrol,  to  intercept  Japanese  commerce 
in  the  Makassar  Strait — Celebes  Sea  area,  7 September  to 
17  October,  resulted  in  several  damaged  ships  but  no  sinkings. 
On  24  November  Puffer  sailed  on  her  2nd  patrol,  in  the  Sulu 
Sea  and  the  approaches  to  Manila.  On  20  December  she  sank 
820-ton  destroyer  Fujo,  and  on  1 January  1944,  6,707-ton 
freighter  Ryuyo  Maru,  before  putting  in  to  Fremantle  for 
refit  12  January. 

Puffer  departed  for  her  3rd  war  patrol,  in  the  South  China 
Sea,  4 February.  On  22  February,  she  sank  the  15,105-ton 
transport  Teikyo  Maru.  Returning  to  Fremantle  4 April,  she 
sailed  again  30  April  for  Madoera  Straits,  Makassar  Straits 
and  the  Sulu  Sea.  She  acted  as  life  guard  for  the  first  Allied 
carrier  strike  on  Soerabaja,  sank  3,181-ton  freighter  Shinryu 
Maru  18  May,  then  on  5 June,  attacked  three  tankers,  sinking 


2,166-ton  Ashizuri  and  2,500-ton  Takasaki.  She  ended  this 
most  successful  patrol,  for  which  she  received  the  Navy  Unit 
Commendation,  at  Fremantle  21  June. 

On  14  July  Puffer  departed  for  her  5th  war  patrol,  in 
Makassar  Straits,  the  Celebes,  Sulu,  and  South  China  Seas. 
On  12  August  she  sank  the  5,113-ton  tanker  Teikon  Maru. 
She  completed  the  patrol  at  Pearl  Harbor,  whence  she  con- 
tinued on  to  Mare  Island  for  overhaul. 

Following  refresher  training  at  Hawaii,  Puffer  got  underway 
on  her  6th  war  patrol  16  December.  Operating  in  the  Nansei 
Shoto  area,  she  sank  Coast  Defense  Vessel  No.  42  on  10  January 
1945;  and,  prior  to  her  arrival  at  Guam,  17  January,  damaged 
a destroyer,  three  freighters,  and  a tanker.  By  11  February, 
Puffer  was  underway  again  and  following  patrols  in  Luzon 
Straits  and  the  South  China  Sea  where  she  bombarded 
Pratas  Island,  she  made  an  anti-shipping  sweep  of  the  Wake 
Island  area. 

Refitted  at  Midway,  she  departed  20  May  enroute  to  the 
South  China  and  Java  Seas  to  conduct  her  8th  war  patrol.  In 
a surface  sweep  of  the  northern  Bali  coast.  Puffer  destroyed, 
by  gunfire,  two  Japanese  sea  trucks  and  six  landing  craft,  5 
July,  and  inflicted  extensive  damage  to  harbor  installations  at 
Chelukan  Bawang  and  Buleng,  Bali.  A brief  respite  at  Fre- 
mantle followed,  whence  she  headed  north  for  her  last  war 
patrol,  in  the  Java  Sea. 

Completing  that  patrol  with  the  cessation  of  hostilities. 
Puffer  headed  for  Subic  Bay,  thence  to  the  United  States, 
reaching  San  Francisco  15  October.  With  the  new  year,  1946, 
Puffer  returned  to  Hawaii  where  she  trained  officers  and 
men  in  submarine  warfare  until  returning  to  San  Francisco, 
19  March,  for  inactivation.  Puffer  decommissioned  28  June 
1946,  and  was  berthed  at  Mare  Island  as  a unit  of  the  Pacific 
Reserve  Fleet.  At  the  end  of  the  year  Puffer  was  ordered 
activated  and  assigned  to  the  13th  Naval  District  for  training 
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USS  Puget  Sound  (AD-38),  Narragansett  Bay,  1968. 


Naval  Reservists.  Employed  in  that  status,  at  Seattle,  until 
relieved  by  Bowfin  (SS-287)  10  June  1960,  Puffer  was  placed 
out  of  service  and  sold  for  scrapping  to  the  Zidell  Corp., 
Portland,  Oreg.  4 November  1960. 

Puffer  earned  9 battle  stars  for  World  War  II  service. 

II 

(SSN-652:  dp.  3,800  (surf.),  4,640  (subm.);l.  292'2";b.  317"; 

dr.  28'8";  cpl.  107;  s.  20  + k.;  a.  4 21"  tt.,  SUBROC,  cl. 

Sturgeon) 

The  second  Puffer  was  laid  down  8 February  1965  by 
Ingalls  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Pascagoula,  Miss.;  launched  30 
March  1968;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  John  B.  Colwell;  and  com- 
missioned 9 August  1969,  Lt.  Comdr.  John  M.  Will,  Jr.,  in 
command. 

This  undersea  warrior,  one  of  the  most  modern  and  ad- 
vanced submarines,  will  be  a worthy  successor  to  the  famed 
Puffer  that  fought  so  valiantly  in  World  War  II. 


Puffin 

A sea  bird  with  short  neck  and  deep  grooved  laterally 
compressed  bill. 

(AMc-29:  dp.  225;  1.  90'2";  b.  20'0";  dr.  10'6";  s.  9 k.;  a.  4 .50 
cal.  mg.) 

Puffin  (AMc-29)  was  built  as  wooden  dragger  Mary  Jane 
by  Snow  Shipyard,  Rockland,  Maine,  in  1936 ; acquired  by  the 
Navy  25  November  1940;  and  commissioned  2 May  1941,  Lt. 
0.  R.  McClean  in  command. 

She  was  assigned  to  the  1st  Naval  District  with  a homeyard 
of  Boston.  From  2 May  to  8 December  1941  she  operated  out 
of  Boston  on  inshore  patrol.  From  then  until  11  May  1943, 
she  was  part  of  the  local  defense  force  at  Portsmouth,  N.H. 
For  the  next  nine  months  she  continued  to  operate  on  the  east 
coast. 

Puffin  decommissioned  at  Boston  18  February  1944,  and, 
on  12  June  1944,  was  reclassified  Small  Boat  No.  C-13546. 
She  was  delivered  at  Norfolk  to  WSA  and  sold  to  her  former 
owner  20  April  1945.  She  was  struck  from  the  Naval  Vessel 
Register  29  July  1947. 


Puget  Sound 


Puget  Sound  (AV-13)  was  renamed  Salisbury  Sound  (q.v.) 
on  5 June  1944. 


I 


(CVE-113:  dp.  11,373;  1.  557'!";  b.  75';  ew.  105'2";  dr.  32'; 
s.  19  k.;  cpl.  1,066;  a.  2 5",  12  40mm.,  24  40mm.;  ac.  30;  cl. 
Commencement  Bay) 


Puget  Sound  (CVE-113),  an  escort  aircraft  carrier,  was  laid 
down  12  May  1944  at  Todd-Pacific  Shipyards,  Inc.,  Tacoma, 
Wash.;  launched  20  November  1944;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Bert 
A.  Teats  of  Sheridan,  Oreg. ; and  commissioned  18  June  1945 
at  Tacoma,  Capt.  Charles  F.  Coe  in  command. 

After  trials  and  fitting  out  in  the  Puget  Sound  Naval 
Shipyard,  Puget  Sound  steamed  south  6 July  1945  for  shake- 
down  out  of  San  Diego,  Calif.,  where  she  embarked  Marine 
Air  Group  6.  She  departed  San  Diego  8 September  for  brief 
training  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  before  proceeding  to  support 
the  occupation  of  Japan. 

Puget  Sound  entered  Tokyo  Bay  14  October  1945.  Her 
aircraft  joined  in  the  show  of  strength  and  conducted  anti- 
mine patrols  in  support  of  the  landings  of  the  10th  Army  at 
Matsuyama  and  Nagoya.  Thence  tactical  training  took  her  to 
the  Philippines,  Hong  Kong,  and  the  Marianas.  Loading 
surplus  aircraft  in  Apra  Harbor,  Guam,  she  put  to  sea  6 
January  1946  enroute  Pearl  Harbor,  where  she  offloaded  the 
surplus  aircraft.  At  San  Diego  23  January  Marine  Air  Group  6 
was  detached  and  Puget  Sound  prepared  to  serve  as  a “Magic- 
Carpet”  home  for  Pacific  war  veterans. 

Between  February  and  May  1946  Puget  Sound  made  two 
“Magic  Carpet”  runs  between  San  Diego  and  Pearl  Harbor  and 
one  between  Alameda  and  Okinawa,  transporting  1,200  troops 
and  surplus  aircraft. 

She  steamed  north  24  May  1946  to  prepare  for  inactivation, 
entering  Puget  Sound  Naval  Shipyard  1 June.  Decommission- 
ing there  18  October,  she  entered  the  Pacific  Reserve  Fleet 
at  Tacoma.  Her  hull  classification  and  number  were  changed 
to  CVHE-113,  effective  12  June  1955,  and  then  to  AKV-13, 
cargo  ship  and  aircraft  ferry.  Struck  from  the  Navy  List  1 
June  1960,  she  was  sold  for  scrap  10  January  1962  to  Nicholai 
Joffee  Corp. 

II 


(AD-38:  dp.  20,260;  1.  643';  b.  85';  dr.  22'6";  s.  20  k.;  cpl. 
1,806;  a.  1 5";  cl.  Samuel  Gompers) 


An  arm  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  extending  some  80  miles  south 
into  Washington  State.  An  important  U.S.  Navy  Yard  is 
located  in  the  sound  at  Bremerton. 


Puget  Sound  (AD-38),  the  second  of  the  AD-37  class 
destroyer  tenders,  was  laid  down  15  February  1965  at  Puget 
Sound  Naval  Shipyard,  Bremerton,  Wash.;  launched  16 
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September  1966;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Gale  McGee,  wife  of  the 
Senior  United  States  Senator  from  Wyoming;  and  com- 
missioned 27  April  1968  at  Puget  Sound  Naval  Shipyard, 
Capt.  R.  B.  Jacobs  in  command. 

After  outfitting  and  builders  trials  at  Puget  Sound,  the  new 
tender  steamed  17  August  on  the  first  leg  of  her  voyage  to 
join  the  Atlantic  Fleet.  She  called  at  San  Francisco  and 
Acapulco  before  shakedown  at  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba  6 
September  through  4 October. 

Calls  at  the  Virgin  Islands  and  Mayport,  Fla.  6-13  October 
were  followed  by  final  acceptance  trials.  Puget  Sound  arrived 
Newport,  R.I.,  her  homeport,  16  October.  After  post-shake- 
down  availability  at  Boston  Naval  Shipyard  15  November-13 
December,  the  tender  returned  to  Newport  to  commence  her 
tending  duties  in  earnest  and  to  serve  as  Flagship  for  Com- 
mander, Cruiser-Destroyer  Force,  Atlantic.  She  serves  the 
Fleet  at  Newport  into  1970. 

Pulaski 

Casimir  Pulaski,  born  in  Podolia,  Poland  about  1748,  was 
active  in  the  Polish  independence  movement  and  in  1772  fled 
to  Turkey,  thence  to  Paris  and  Boston  in  1777.  Joining  the 
Continental  Army,  he  served  at  Brandywine  and  German- 
town, then  led  cavalry  units  during  the  winter  of  1777-78. 
Refusing  to  serve  under  Gen.  Anthony  Wayne,  he  resigned  his 
command  in  March  1778.  Forming  an  independent  cavalry 
corps  he  continued  to  serve  the  cause  of  American  independ- 
ence. After  service  along  the  Delaware,  he  was  ordered 
south  in  February  1779  to  block  British  forces  moving  up 
from  Savannah.  After  defeat  he  joined  with  Gen.  Lincoln  and 
the  French  fleet  to  attack  Savannah.  Mortally  wounded 
during  the  seige  of  that  city,  he  died  aboard  the  vessel  Wasp. 

(SwGbt:  t.  395;  a.  3 12-pdr.  how.) 

Pulaski,  a wooden  steamer  built  as  Metacomet  in  New  York 
in  1854,  was  chartered  by  the  Navy  in  1858  for  the  expedition 
against  Paraguay  and  renamed  Pulaski.  Purchased  by  the 
Navy  in  1859,  she  arrived  at  Asuncion  25  January  1859,  Lt. 
William  H.  Macomb  commanding.  Payment  of  an  indemnity 
and  apology,  however,  settled  the  Water  Witch  affair  peacefully 
and  no  action  was  taken  by  the  19  ships  of  war. 

Pulaski  was  subsequently  decommissioned  and  sold  at 
auction  at  Montevideo,  22  January  1863. 

Pulaski  County 

Counties  in  Arkansas,  Georgia,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kentucky, 
Missouri,  and  Virginia. 

(LST-1088;  dp.  4,080;  1.  328'0";  b.  50'0";  dr.  14'1";  s.  12  k.; 
cpl.  119;  a.  8 40mm,  12  20mm;  cl.  LST-1081) 

Pulaski  County  (LST-1088)  was  laid  down  by  the  American 
Bridge  Co.,  Ambridge,  Pa.,  16  December  1944;  launched  11 
February  1945;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  A.  J.  Paddock;  and  com- 
missioned at  Algiers,  La.  as  LST-1088  27  March  1945,  Lt. 
Sheldon  Potter  III  in  command. 

After  shakedown  off  Florida,  LST-1088  departed  the 
Gulf  Coast  6 May  for  the  Pacific.  She  put  in  to  Pearl  Harbor, 
Eniwetok,  Guam,  Saipan,  Manila,  and  Lingayen  Gulf  before 
landing  occupation  troops  at  Wakayama,  Honshu,  Japan  28 
October.  She  subsequently  carried  troops  and  cargo  to 
Okinawa,  Sasebo,  Saipan,  Pearl  Harbor,  and  San  Francisco, 
arriving  at  the  last  named  port  19  January  1946.  In  March 
she  sailed  for  Portland,  Oreg.  where  she  underwent  pre-inacti- 
vation  overhaul,  was  decommissioned  29  August  1946,  and 
berthed  with  the  Columbia  River  Group,  Pacific  Reserve 
Fleet. 

On  1 July  1955,  LST-1088  was  named  Pulaski  County 
(LST-1088).  In  1961  Pulaski  County  was  moved  to  the 
Reserve  Group  at  Bremerton,  Wash.  On  21  May  1963,  she 
recommissioned  and  was  assigned  to  Reserve  LST  Squadron 
2 homeported  in  Little  Creek,  Va.  The  ship  underwent 
refresher  training  at  San  Diego  from  17  June  to  2 July,  then 
sailed  20  July  via  the  Panama  Canal  for  Little  Creek,  arriving 
22  Augu-st. 

In  January  and  February  1964,  Pulaski  County  transported 


obsolete  ammunition  from  the  ammunition  depot  at  Earle, 
N.J.  for  disposal  at  sea.  She  then  operated  along  the  east 
coast  from  Florida  to  New  York,  and  provided  training 
services  for  the  Army  at  Little  Creek.  In  late  February  1965 
Pulaski  County  supported  a Project  Gemini  space  flight. 
From  22  May  through  25  August  she  supported  Army  troops 
during  the  Dominican  Republic  Operations. 

In  early  1966  Pulaski  County  deployed  from  Little  Creek  to 
the  Pacific  via  the  Panama  Canal.  She  spent  most  of  the  year 
in  the  western  Pacific,  particularly  off  Vietnam,  but  also 
making  port  calls  at  Okinawa  and  Japan.  Her  main  duty  was 
transporting  cargo  to  Vietnam.  She  continued  to  operate  in 
Vietnam  and  the  Far  East  in  early  1967.  In  July  1967  she  was 
transferred  to  MSTS,  and  into  1970  remains  with  MSTS 
operated  by  a Civil  Service  crew. 

Pumper 

(YO-56:  dp.  944';  1.  235';  b.  37') 

Pumper  (YO-56),  a 10,000  gallon  capacity  non-self-pro- 
pelled  fuel  oil  barge,  was  laid  down  25  March  1942  by  R.T.C. 
Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Camden,  N.J.  for  Ira  S.  Bushey  & Sons, 
Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. ; launched  7 September;  and  completed 
and  delivered  to  the  Navy  28  December  1942. 

After  petroleum  product  transport  and  storage  duty  in  the 
10th  Naval  district,  she  was  transferred  to  France  10  February 
1945  on  lend-lease.  She  was  returned  to  the  United  States  and 
was  disposed  of  through  State  Department  sale  21  March 
1949. 

Purdy 

Frederick  William  Purdy,  born  4 December  1911  in  Chicago, 
111.,  graduated  from  the  Naval  Academy  and  was  commis- 
sioned Ensign  1 June  1933.  Prior  to  World  War  II  he  served 
at  sea  in  Mississippi,  Bagley,  and  California  and  ashore  at 
Newport,  Washington,  D.C.,  and  Annapolis.  On  10  June 
1942  he  reported  to  Strong  as  prospective  executive  officer  and 
after  commissioning  sailed  in  her  to  the  Solomons.  On  the 
night  of  4-5  July  Strong,  a unit  of  a task  force  which  bom- 
barded Vila  and  Bairoko  to  initiate  the  naval  part  of  the 
campaign  for  Munda,  was  sunk.  Lt.  Comdr.  Purdy  assisted 
forecastle  personnel  to  a rescue  vessel,  then  returned  to 
search  for  an  injured  man  reported  to  be  on  the  deck  behind 
the  gun  mount.  Not  seen  again,  Lt.  Comdr.  Purdy  was 
posthumously  awarded  the  Silver  Star  in  recognition  of  his 
heroic  spirit  and  inspiring  conduct. 

(DD-734;  dp.  3,315;  1.  376'6";  b.  40'10";  dr.  15'8";  s.  34  k.; 

cpl.  345;  a.  6 5",  12  40mm.,  11  20mm.,  10  21"  tt.,  2 dct., 
6 dcp.;  cl.  Allen  M.  Sumner) 

Purdy  (DD-734)  was  laid  down  by  the  Bath  Iron  Works 
Corp.,  Bath,  Maine,  22  December  1943;  launched  7 May  1944; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  F.  W.  Purdy,  widow  of  Lt.  Comdr.  Purdy; 
and  commissioned  18  July  1944  Comdr.  Frank  L.  Johnson  in 
command. 

Following  shakedown  off  Bermuda  and  operations  in  the 
Caribbean,  Purdy  departed  Trinidad,  7 February  1945  for 
San  Diego,  whence  she  steamed  west  arriving  at  Leyte  17 
March  to  rehearse  the  invasion  of  Okinawa.  Ten  days  later 
she  sailed  with  TU  51.13.2  for  Okinawa.  Screening  the 
transports  of  the  Southern  Attack  Force  enroute,  she  arrived 
1 April  and  assumed  radar  picket  station  duty  off  that  last 
Japanese  bastion.  Continuing  that  kamikaze  imperiled  duty 
after  the  initial  landings,  she  fought  fires  on,  and  then  returned 
injured  survivors  from,  heavily  damaged  Mullany  (DD-528) 
to  Kerama  Retto  on  the  6th.  Six  days  later,  with  Cassin 
Young  (DD-793)  some  60  miles  off  Okinawa,  she  suffered  a 
similar  fate. 

Attacked  by  a formation  of  about  30  enemy  planes,  both 
ships  opened  fire  and  with  the  aid  of  carrier  aircraft  were  able 
to  turn  away  most  of  the  attackers.  Two,  however,  bent  on 
suicide,  broke  through  to  score  on  Cassin  Young.  A third, 
closing  Purdy,  was  splashed  but  momentum  carried  it  to  the 
destroyer  where  its  bomb  broke  loose,  pierced  her  plating  and 
exploded  to  kill  15,  seriously  wound  25,  and  cause  extensive 
damage. 
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Purdy  made  it  back  to  Kerama  Retto,  underwent  temporary 
repairs  there  and  at  Guam,  and  arrived  at  San  Francisco  28 
May.  Repairs  and  training  completed  she  sailed  to  Hawaii, 
thence  20  October  to  Japan.  In  Japanese  waters  for  the  next 
four  months,  she  served  as  harbor  control  vessel  at  Point 
Bungo,  transported  passengers  and  mail,  and  performed 
medical  and  guard  duties.  On  21  February  1946,  she  sailed  for 
San  Diego,  thence  proceeded  to  Portland,  Maine,  arriving  16 
April.  In  June,  she  entered  the  Boston  Navy  Yard  for  a six 
month  overhaul;  then,  in  December,  shifted  to  her  homeport, 
Newport,  R.I.  Spring  maneuvers  in  the  Caribbean  preceded 
her  first  Mediterranean  tour  and  in  mid-August  1947  she 
returned  to  Newport.  From  September  1948  to  January 
1949  she  again  sailed  in  European  waters  and  in  June  she 
reported  to  New  Orleans,  whence  she  conducted  naval 
reserve  training  cruises  until  March  1951.  Then  deployed  to 
the  Mediterranean,  she  resumed  operations  out  of  Newport  in 
June. 

Four  months  later  Purdy,  with  DesDiv  122,  got  underway 
for  a return  to  a Pacific  combat  zone  and  on  31  October 
reported  to  TF  95  off  the  coast  of  Korea.  Fire  support  for  mine- 
sweeping operations  at  Hungnam  preceded  five  weeks  as 
flagship,  Songjin-Chongjin  unit  of  the  Blockade  and  Escort 
Force.  Christmas  in  Japan  and  antisubmarine  training 
exercises  off  Okinawa  interrupted  combat  operations,  but  in 
January  1952  she  returned  to  Korean  waters  and  for  the  next 
six  weeks  sailed  with  TF  77,  the  fast  carrier  force. 

Relieved  from  Korean  duty  27  February,  Purdy  sailed  for 
home  via  the  Suez  Canal  and  on  21  March  completed  her 
round-the-world  cruise.  Western  Atlantic  and  Caribbean 
exercises  carried  her  into  1953  and  on  27  April  she  departed 
Newport  for  a second  circumnavigation  of  the  earth.  Steaming 
via  Suez,  she  arrived  at  Yokosuka  9 June  and  after  availability 
again  took  up  duties  with  TF  77.  Escort  duty  for  Bremerton, 
bombardment  and  patrol  operations  from  Chongjin  to 
Wonsan,  and  duty  with  TF  96  preceded  a reassignment  to 
TF  77  and  finally  to  TF  95  again  for  Pusan-Pohang  patrol. 
Departing  the  Far  East  almost  two  months  after  the  truce,  she 
arrived  at  San  Francisco  5 October  and  was  back  in  the  New 
England  area  by  the  end  of  the  month. 

After  Korea,  Purdy  regularly  rotated  east  coast  and 
Caribbean  training  operations  with  NATO  exercises  and  6th 
Fleet  duty.  In  June  1955  she  received  the  first  Atomic- 
Biological-Chemical  washdown  system  to  be  introduced  to  the 
fleet  and — during  the  summers  of  1956,  1957,  and  1958 — she 
made  midshipmen  summer  training  cruises,  to  Chile  in  1957 
and  to  Europe  in  1958.  Two  years  later  while  calling  at 
Gythion,  Greece,  three  of  her  crew  were  injured  ashore  as- 
sisting the  local  inhabitants  contain  a raging  fire  until  fire 
fighting  equipment  could  be  brought  from  25  miles  away.  On 
its  arrival  Purdy’s  “fire-fighters”  continued  to  assist  by  man- 
ning hoses  which  replaced  the  bucket  brigade. 

Purdy  was  employed  with  the  recovery  forces  for  Project 
Mercury  in  the  spring  of  1961  and  in  the  fall  she  cruised  off  the 
Dominican  Republic  supporting  U.S.  efforts  to  maintain 
stability  in  the  Caribbean.  A year  later  she  returned  to  that 
sea  for  the  same  reason,  but  off  a different  island,  and  during 
November  operated  with  other  vessels  implementing  the 
Cuban  Quarantine. 


On  1 April  1965  Purdy  left  DesRon  12  to  commence 
operations  with  ResDesRon  30.  Homeported  at  Fall  River, 
Mass.,  into  1970,  she  has  trained  naval  reservists,  served  as  a 
school  ship  for  Naval  Destroyer  School  officer  students,  and 
tested  and  evaluated  new  equipment. 

Purdy  earned  1 battle  star  during  World  War  II  and  3 
during  the  Korean  Conflict. 

Puritan 

Name  commemorating  the  Puritans  of  New  Engldan. 

I 

(Mon:  t.  3,265;  1.  351'0”;  b.  50'0”;  dr.  20'0”;  a.  2 15"  D.sb.; 
cl.  Puritan) 

Originally  designed  as  a double-turreted  ironclad  monitor 
the  plans  were  altered  to  the  specifications  of  John  Ericsson, 
Puritan’s  builder,  following  a long  debate  with  the  Navy;  she 
was  built  with  a single  turret.  Contracted  28  July  1862  to 
Ericsson,  who  in  turn  subcontracted  the  hull  to  Continental 
Iron  Works  of  Greenpoint,  N.Y.  and  the  machinery  to  Allaire 
Works  of  New  York,  N.Y.,  she  was  launched  2 July  1864. 
However,  due  to  delays  in  construction  and  the  casting  of  the 
15-inch  smoothbores  she  was  never  completed,  her  construc- 
tion being  suspended  in  1865. 

During  the  years  following  the  war,  Puritan  along  with  sev- 
eral other  monitors  suffered  extensive  deterioration  with  their 
combat  value  likewise  decreasing.  In  1874-75  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  George  Robeson  decided  to  carry  out  extensive  re- 
pairs on  Puritan  and  four  monitors  of  the  Miantonomoh  class. 
Funds  were  not  appropriated  for  new  construction,  but  the 
condition  of  the  ship’s  hulls  particularly,  necessitated  building 
essentially  new  ships,  bearing  no  real  resemblance  to  the 
originals.  A scandal  resulted  when  the  fact  came  to  light  that 
Robeson  was  paying  for  new  ships  with  the  old  ones.  As  a re- 
sult, the  first  Puritan  was  turned  over  to  John  Roach  of 
Chester,  Pa.  as  partial  payment  for  the  “unauthorized”  con- 
struction of  the  second  Puritan:  the  name  was  not  changed  on 
the  Navy  List  due  to  belief  that  the  “repaired”  vessel  was  still 
the  Civil  War  monitor. 

II 

(Mon:  t.  6,060;  1.  296'3";  b.  60'lj^";  dr.  18';  s.  12.4  k.;  cpl. 

200;  a.  4 12"  blr.,  6 4"  blr.,  some  6-pdrs.;  cl.  Puritan) 

The  never  completed  Puritan  of  the  Civil  War  underwent 
the  same  extent  of  rebuilding  as  the  four  Miantonomohs  under 
the  direction  of  Secretary  of  the  Navy  George  Robeson.  The 
revised  design  of  the  “repaired”  Puritan  called  for  two  turrets, 
and  with  her  suerpstructure,  tall  stack,  and  military  mast, 
she  had  the  characteristics  which  identified  the  monitors  built 
between  1889  and  1903.  The  new  Puritan  was  built  by  John 
Roach  & Son,  Chester,  Pa.  and  completed  by  the  New  York 
Navy  Yard,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  She  was  launched  6 December 
1882  and  commissioned  10  December  1896,  Capt.  J.  R.  Bart- 
lett in  command. 

Puritan  had  a busy  career  in  1898  during  the  Spanish- 
American  War.  Assigned  to  the  Cuban  blockade  in  April,  she 


U.S.  Monitor  Puritan  as  she  would  have  appeared  when  completed,  based  on  her  original  Civil  War  design.  (Engraving  by  Harley). 
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joined  New  York  and  Cincinatti  in  shelling  Matanzas  the  27th. 
At  Key  West  in  early  May,  she  departed  the  20th  to  join  the 
force  then  building  under  Rear  Admiral  William  T.  Sampson 
to  move  against  Santiago.  Puritan  linked  up  on  the  22nd  and 
Sampson  moved  his  ships  to  Key  Frances  on  the  Nicholas 
Channel  to  execute  his  plan  to  contain  the  Spanish  Fleet  at 
Santiago.  The  success  of  Sampson’s  squadron  at  Santiago  3 
July  resulted  in  almost  complete  destruction  of  the  Spanish 
Fleet. 

Following  war-time  service,  Puritan  served  as  a practice 
ship  for  the  Naval  Academy  from  1899  to  1902.  She  decom- 
missioned 16  April  1903  at  Philadelphia  but  recommissioned 
3 June  to  serve  as  a receiving  ship  at  League  Island.  In  1904 
she  was  loaned  to  the  Naval  Militia  of  Washington,  D.C.  and 
served  with  them  until  14  September  1909.  Puritan  then 
moved  to  Norfolk  where  she  decommissioned  23  April  1910. 
She  was  struck  from  the  Navy  List  27  February  1918  and  sold, 
26  January  1922,  to  J.  G.  Hetner  and  W.  F.  Cutler  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

III 

(SP-2222;  t.  1,762;  1.  259';  b.  40'6";  s.  15.6  k.) 

The  third  Puritan,  a transport  built  by  Craig  Shipbuilding 
Company,  Toledo,  Ohio,  was  launched  in  1901,  purchased 
April  1918  and  commissioned  20  November  1918. 

After  the  Armistice,  many  American  vessels  were  pressed 
into  service  to  bring  the  troops  home.  After  such  duty, 
Puritan  decommissioned  at  New  York  30  September  1919, 
and  was  sold. 

IV 

(IX-69:  dp.  101;  1.  102'9";  b.  22';  s.  8 k.) 

The  fourth  Puritan,  an  auxiliary  schooner  built  by  the  Elec- 
tric Boat  Company,  Groton,  Conn.,  in  1931,  was  acquired 
by  the  Navy  from  Harry  J.  Bauer,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  3 May 
1942  and  placed  in  service  19  May  1942. 

Beginning  active  duty  with  the  Navy,  Puritan  was  assigned 
to  the  Western  Sea  Frontier,  11th  Naval  District,  San  Diego. 
Fear  of  Japanese  attack  had  reached  a zenith  on  the  west 
coast  by  1942.  Puritan  operated  on  the  San  Diego  Coastal 
Patrol  throughout  her  Naval  career,  guarding  against  such  an 
attack. 

Puritan  had  but  a brief  tour  with  the  Navy  and  was  placed 
out  of  service  at  San  Diego  27  September  1943.  She  was 
struck  from  the  Navy  Register  28  June  1944  and  transferred 
to  the  War  Shipping  Administration  for  return  to  her  former 
owner  18  November  1944. 

V 

(ACM-16:  dp.  1,300  (f.);  1.  189';  b.  37';  dr.  12';  s.  12  k.; 
cpl.  65;  a.  1 20mm.;  cl.  ACM-11) 

Puritan  (MMA-16)  was  originally  the  Army  mineplanter 
Col.  Alfred  A.  Maybach.  Her  transfer  to  the  Navy  was  ap- 


proved 7 March  1951.  Upon  transfer  she  was  placed  out  of 
commission  in  reserve  as  ACM-16,  assigned  to  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Group,  Pacific  Reserve  Fleet.  On  7 February  1955  she 
was  reclassified  as  MMA-16  (Minelayer,  Auxiliary).  She  was 
named  Puritan  effective  1 May  1955.  She  remained  out  of 
commission  in  reserve  berthed  at  Mare  Island  until  struck 
from  the  Navy  List  in  1959. 


The  act  of  pursuing. 


Pursuit 

I 


(Bark;  t.  600;  1.  144';  b.  34'10";  dph.  15'1";  a.  6 32-pdrs.) 


The  first  Pursuit,  purchased  at  New  York  3 September 
1861,  was  commissioned  17  December  1861,  Acting  Volunteer 
Lt.  David  Cate  in  command.  Assigned  to  the  East  Gulf 
Blockading  Squadron,  she  operated  off  the  Florida  coast, 
with  several  cruises  to  Cuba,  during  the  course  of  the  Civil 
War. 

Operating  as  named,  she  captured  her  first  prize,  the 
schooner  Anna  Belle,  off  Appalachicola  6 March  1862.  In 
April  she  took  the  sloop  La  Fayette  (4th)  and  the  steamer 
Florida  (6th),  both  in  St.  Joseph’s  Bay  near  Pensacola,  and 
on  28  May  she  ran  down  the  schooner  Andromeda  off  the 
Cuban  coast.  On  23  June  1863  she  captured  the  sloop  Kate  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Indian  River  and,  at  the  end  of  December, 
destroyed  two  salt  works  on  St.  Joseph’s  Bay. 

Pursuit  took  her  final  prizes,  the  cotton  boat  Peep  O’Day 
and  the  British  schooner  Mary,  in  the  Indian  River,  4 Decem- 
ber 1864  and  16  March  1865  respectively.  At  the  close  of  the 
war  she  returned  to  New  York  where  she  was  decommissioned 
5 June  1865  and  sold  12  July  1865. 

II 


(AM-108:  dp.  1,250  (f.),  1.  221'2";  b.  32'0";  dr.  10'9";  s.  18  k.; 
cpl.  105;  a.  1 3",  2 40mm.;  cl.  Raven) 


The  second  Pursuit  (AM-108)  was  laid  down  by  Winslow 
Marine  Railway  and  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Winslow,  Wash.,  12 
November  1941;  launched  12  June  1942;  sponsored  by  Miss 
Carrie  Ann  Copp;  and  commissioned  30  April  1943,  Lt.  R.  F. 
Good,  USNR,  in  command. 

Following  shakedown  off  the  west  coast.  Pursuit  escorted  a 
round  trip  convoy  between  San  Francisco  and  Pearl  Harbor 
before  getting  underway  for  the  New  Hebrides  25  October. 
Pursuit  was  command  ship  during  the  invasion  of  Helen  Island, 
Gilberts  before  joining  TF  52  for  the  Kwajalein  invasion  in 
which  she  served  as  an  anti-submarine  and  minesweeping 
ship.  On  21  March  1944  she  returned  to  San  Francisco  as  a 
convoy  escort.  She  steamed  again  for  Pearl  Harbor  21  April, 
to  escort  convoys  to  the  Marshalls  through  July.  On  4 Octo- 
ber she  got  underway  from  Eniwetok  to  Manus,  Admiralty 


USS  Puritan,  1897. 
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Islands,  to  stage  for  the  invasion  of  the  Philippines.  Arriving 
in  Leyte  Gulf  24  October,  she  conducted  minesweeping  opera- 
tions and  anti-submarine  patrols,  and  searched  for  survivors  of 
sunken  ships  and  downed  aircraft. 

On  6 January  1945  Pursuit  reached  Lingayen  Gulf  among 
the  first  ships  of  the  invasion  force,  where  she  operated 
until  steaming  for  Leyte  Gulf  14  January.  Back  off  Luzon  on 
28  January  she  swept  off  the  San  Felipe  and  San  Antonio 
invasion  beaches  then  on  the  29th  swept  in  Subic  Bay.  After 
completing  this  operation  she  proceeded  to  Guam  and  Ulithi  4 
February  to  prepare  for  the  invasion  of  Okinawa. 

Arriving  at  Okinawa  24  March  with  TG  52.3,  she  com- 
menced sweeping  operations  until  the  31st,  then  took  her 
part  in  an  inner  anti-submarine  screen  for  the  landing  forces 
at  Hagushi  Beaches.  On  6 April  Pursuit  shot  down  one  suicide 
plane  and  assisted  in  shooting  down  several  others,  sailing  27 
May  for  Portland,  Oreg. 

After  the  cessation  of  hostilities.  Pursuit  got  underway  for 
the  east  coast.  Arriving  Norfolk  5 January  1946,  from  28 
April  to  5 September  she  served  as  a target  ship  for  torpedo 
bombing  practice  off  the  Florida  coast  until  ordered  to  Orange, 
Tex.  for  inactivation.  She  arrived  Orange  7 November,  and 
decommissioned  there  30  April  1947. 

Recommissioned  15  February  1950,  Pursuit  left  Texas  and 
proceeded  off  Labrador  and  Greenland  as  part  of  Hydro- 
graphic  Survey  Group  2.  For  the  next  three  years  she  spent 
the  winter  survey  season  operating  in  the  Caribbean,  and  the 
summer  months  in  the  northern  latitudes  off  Labrador  and 
Greenland.  Reclassified  AGS-17,  18  August  1951,  Pursuit 
continued  that  employment  schedule  until  mid-1954  when  she 
set  course  for  Iskendurum,  Turkey,  6 October,  returning  to 
Norfolk  23  March  1955.  On  15  July  she  was  underway  for  a 
survey  and  resupply  mission  along  the  Arctic  “Dewline.” 
Having  sounded  previously  uncharted  waters  both  above 
and  below  the  Arctic  Circle,  she  returned  to  the  east  coast, 
at  New  York,  10  October. 

During  1956,  1957,  and  1958  Pursuit  again  conducted 
hydrographic  and  oceanographic  surveys  off  the  coast  of 
Turkey.  On  her  return  she  resumed  surveys  in  the  Caribbean. 
Reassigned  to  the  Pacific  in  1960,  Pursuit  departed  New  York 
15  February  for  Pearl  Harbor,  arriving  14  April.  She  operated 
in  Hawaiian  waters  until  May  when  she  sailed  for  Long 
Beach.  Mooring  there  9 May,  she  began  inactivation  and 
decommissioned  30  June  1960.  Her  name  was  struck  from  the 
Navy  List  1 July  1960. 

Pursuit  earned  8 battle  stars  for  World  War  II  service. 


Purveyor 

J.  C.  Kuhn  iq.v.)  was  renamed  Purveyor  on  10  April  1866. 

Purvis,  see  Hugh  Purvis  (DD-709). 

Pushmataha 

Pushmataha,  a screw  sloop  of  war  built  at  the  Philadelphia 
Navy  Yard,  was  renamed  Cambridge,  15  May  1869,  and 
Congress  iq.v.),  10  August  1869. 

Putnam 

Charles  Flint  Putnam  was  born  in  Freeport,  Illinois  1 
December  1854  and  entered  the  Naval  Academy  at  the  age  of 
14.  Upon  his  request  at  graduation  in  1873,  he  was  ordered 
to  the  Far  East  in  Kearsarge,  serving  in  that  ve.ssel  with  the 
Asiatic  Squadron  until  1875.  Master  Putnam  was  stationed 
at  San  Francisco  in  1876  and  was  attached  to  schoolship 
Jamestown  in  1877-78.  In  1879  he  joined  the  Coast  Survey 
steamer  Hassler  in  the  North  Pacific.  Putnam  volunteered 
in  1881  for  service  in  Rodgers,  fitted  out  to  search  for  Jeanette, 
which  had  been  lost  in  the  Arctic  on  an  expedition  to  reach  the 
North  Pole.  When  Rodgers  burned  at  St.  Lawrence  Bay, 
Siberia,  30  November  1881,  Putnam  took  supplies  to  the  sur- 
vivors on  dog  sledges.  On  his  return  to  his  depot  at  Cape 
Serdze,  he  missed  his  way  in  a bhnding  snow  storm  10  January 
1882,  drifted  out  to  sea  on  an  ice-floe  and  was  never  heard 
from  again. 


I 

(DD-287:  dp.  1,190;  1.  314'5”;b.  31'8”;dr.  9'3”;  s.  34  k.;  cpl. 

120;  a.  4 4",  1 3”,  12  21”  tt.;  cl.  Clemson) 

Putnam  (DD-287)  was  laid  down  by  the  Bethlehem  Ship- 
building Corp.,  Squantum,  Mass.  30  June  1919;  launched 
30  September  1919;  sponsored  by  Miss  Katherine  Brown; 
and  commissioned  at  Boston  18  December  1919,  Comdr. 
Wilbur  Rice  Van  Auken  in  command. 

Upon  completion  of  shakedown  out  of  Boston,  Putnam 
was  assigned  to  Division  43,  Squadron  3,  Destroyer  Force, 
Atlantic  Fleet  based  at  Newport,  R.I.  She  sailed  from  New- 
port 8 February  1920  for  Guantanamo  Bay  where  she  carried 
out  target  practice  until  26  April.  Putnam  was  later  sent  to 
Tampico,  Mexico,  to  join  Isherwood  and  Reid  in  observing  the 
volatile  political  situation  there  10  May-14  June.  She  made  a 
reservist  training  cruise  between  Philadelphia  and  Newport 
before  being  placed  in  reserve  at  Charleston  22  September. 

Piitnam  was  reassigned  to  Destroyer  Division  49,  Squadron 
1 upon  returning  to  active  duty  1 May  1921  and  took  part  in 
summer  exercises  with  the  Destroyer  Force  out  of  Newport 
until  16  November.  After  spending  the  winter  in  reserve  at 
Charleston,  she  was  ordered  to  Destroyer  Division  25, 
Squadron  9,  at  Newport  27  June  1922.  Putnam  engaged  in 
gunnery  drills  at  Guantanamo  Bay  (16  April-25  May  1923) 
before  returning  to  Boston  for  periodic  overhaul.  She  re- 
joined her  division  at  Guantanamo  Bay  5 April  1924  for 
maneuvers  with  Scouting  Fleet  Destroyers  there  and  later  off 
Hampton  Roads  until  29  October.  Putnam  rendezvoused  with 
the  fleet  for  torpedo  exercises  in  the  Caribbean  again  6 
January-10  February  1925. 

Following  repairs  at  Boston  (14  February-1  July  1925), 
Putnam  reported  to  the  Newport  Naval  Torpedo  Station  for 
experimental  duty  and  participated  in  the  search  to  locate 
the  wreck  of  S-61  on  26  September.  She  departed  Newport  2 
October  for  Gonaives,  Haiti,  Guantanamo  Bay  and  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone  to  continue  her  readiness  operations  with 
Scouting  Fleet  Destroyers.  Putnam  sailed  for  Boston  20 
February  1926  for  a refit. 

Upon  completion  of  repairs  at  Boston  28  April  1926,  Putnam 
resumed  her  schedule  of  experimental  torpedo  duty  at  New- 
port and  fleet  maneuvers  off  Haiti  until  October  1927.  She 
then  proceeded  to  Charleston  for  Fleet  Problem  II  (30 
October-2  December). 

After  exercises  off  Haiti  in  January  and  February,  Putnam 
completed  three  reservists’  training  cruises  between  Philadel- 
phia and  Newport  (30  June-24  August)  before  sailing  31 
August  for  Charleston  and  depth  charge  practice.  She  resumed 
operations  in  Panamanian  waters  16  January  1929,  partici- 
pated in  Fleet  Problem  IX,  transited  and  retransited  the 
Panama  Canal  and  later  engaged  in  gunnery  drills  off  Haiti 
before  sailing  for  Boston  27  April.  Putnam  served  as  a re- 
servists’ training  ship  for  two  cruises  out  of  Tomkinsville, 
N.Y.  (19  July-30  August^ 

Putnam  decommissioned  at  Philadelphia  21  September 
1929;  was  struck  from  the  Navy  List  22  October  1930;  .sold 
17  January  1931;  and  scrapped  in  1931  by  her  purchasers. 


Putnam  (DD-537)  was  renamed  The  Sullivans  (q.v.) 

10  February  1943. 

II 

(DD-757:  dp.  2,200;  1.  376'6";  b.  41';  dr.  15'8”;  s.  34  k.; 
cpl.  336;  a.  6 5”,  11  40mm.,  10  21"  tt.,  6dcp.;  cl.  Allen  M. 
Sumner) 

The  second  Putnam  (DD-757),  a flush-decked,  “short- 
hulled” Sumner  class,  all-purpose  destroyer,  was  laid  down 

11  July  1943  by  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Shipbuilding  Division, 
San  Francisco,  Calif.;  launched  26  March  1944;  sponsored  by 
Mrs.  Doana  Putnam  Wheeler;  and  commissioned  12  October 

1944,  Comdr.  Frederick  V.  H.  Hilles  in  command. 

Following  shakedown  off  the  Pacific  coast,  Putnam  glided 

beneath  the  Golden  Gate  Bridge  30  December  1944  to  take  her 
place  with  the  Pacific  Fleet.  Arriving  Pearl  Harbor  2 January 

1945,  the  destroyer  prepared  for  her  first  offensive  operation, 
and  got  under  way  29  January  for  the  Marianas,  screening 
the  transports  carrying  4th  and  5th  Division  Marines. 
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Pausing  briefly  at  Eniwetok,  Saipan,  and  Tinian,  the 
destroyer  steamed  from  Guam  17  February  in  convoy  en- 
route  Iwo  Jima.  As  she  arrived  off  Iwo  Jima  on  D-Day 
(19  February)  the  pandemonium  of  amphibious  warfare 
engulfed  her.  Gunfire  support  ships  lying  off-shore  kept  a 
thunderous  rain  of  destruction  pouring  on  the  island.  Already 
frayed  nerves  were  ground  to  tatters  by  the  stentorian 
cracking  of  the  heavy  guns. 

Putnam  inched  in  dangerously  close  to  blast  shore  installa- 
tions in  support  of  the  invading  leathernecks  and  illuminated 
Japanese  troop  concentrations  at  night  with  star-shells. 
On  23  February,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  James  Forrestal  and 
a high-ranking  Navy-Marine  Corps  party,  after  observing  the 
initial  phases  of  the  landing,  embarked  in  Putnam  for  trans- 
portation to  Guam.  Fleet  Admiral  Chester  W.  Nimitz  was  on 
hand  at  Guam  to  greet  Mr.  Forrestal  and  his  party. 

Putnam  departed  Guam  12  March  and  escorted  logistics 
ships  to  Leyte,  P.I.,  arriving  five  days  later.  She  stood  out  of 
San  Pedro  Bay,  P.I.  27  March  and  escorted  a transport  group 
to  Okinawa;  arriving  Easter  Sunday,  the  destroyer  im- 
mediately took  up  AAW  screening  duties.  After  escorting 
a convoy  to  Ulithi  Putnam  returned  to  Okinawa  and  was 
assigned  a gunfire  support  station  southwest  of  the  Island 
16  April. 

Later  assigned  to  a hazardous  radar  picket  station,  Putnam 
vectored  Navy  fighters  against  Kamikazes.  She  remained 
unscathed  only  because  an  unidentified  American  pilot 
heroically  crashed  into  a Kamikaze  16  June  just  seconds  before 
it  would  have  hit  the  destroyer. 

Soon  after  sundown  the  same  day  a torpedo  dropped  from 
a low-flyer  struck  Twiggs  (DD-591)  to  port  and  exploded 
her  No.  2 magazine.  Captain  Glenn  R.  Hartwig,  the  squadron 
commander  in  Putnam,  quickly  closed.  Exploding  ammunition 
made  rescue  operations  hazardous,  but  of  188  Twiggs  sur- 
vivors snatched  from  the  sea,  Putnam  accounted  for  114. 

Retirement  from  a subdued  Okinawa  1 July  194.5  simply 
meant  another  variation  on  the  theme  of  victory  at  sea  for 
Putnam.  Hard-hitting  planes  from  the  carriers  of  Task  Force 
38  were  severing  the  flimsy  Japanese  supply  lines  in  the 
East  China  Sea,  rendering  an  explosive  coup  de  grace  to  the 
Empire’s  once  mighty  merchant  marine.  Putnam’s  guns 
assisted  in  screening  the  carriers  in  these  anti-shipping  strikes, 
through  8 August. 

With  the  “cea.se  hostilities’’  order  of  15  August,  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  Japanese  home  islands  became  the  immediate 
concern,  and  through  the  first  week  of  September  Putnam 
served  as  a guide  and  rescue  destroyer  for  Tokyo-bound 
transport  planes.  She  left  her  station,  some  100  miles  north  of 
Okinawa,  13  September  to  serve  in  the  escort  for  New  Jersey 
(BB-62)  as  she  steamed  for  Wakayama,  on  the  central 
island  of  Honshu. 

Putnam  stood  into  Tokyo  Bay  17  September,  where  she 
rode  out  a howling  typhoon.  She  then  made  a return  to 
Wakayama  25  September,  thence  to  Okinawa  1 October,  and 
then  back  to  Wakayama.  Steaming  via  Eniwetok  5 December, 
the  destroyer  touched  at  Pearl  Harbor  10  December  for  fuel, 
and  dropped  her  hook  at  San  Diego  22  December. 

Standing  out  of  San  Diego  3 January  1946,  Putnam  steamed 
for  the  New  York  Naval  Shipyard,  Brooklyn,  for  availability. 
She  subsequently  operated  out  of  Newport,  R.I.  until  the 
beginning  of  1947,  when  she  made  Pensacola,  Fla.  her  base. 
Late  April  1947,  Putnam  called  at  Norfolk,  Va.  to  be  readied 
for  a peacetime  cruise  to  European  waters. 

Putnam  was  one  of  three  destroyers  assigned  19-25  April 
1948  to  the  United  Nations  mediator.  Count  Folke  Bern- 
adotte,  to  attempt  to  maintain  peace  between  Arab  and 
Israeli  forces.  When  the  truce  temporarily  broke  down, 
Putnam  stood  into  Haifa  23  July  to  evacuate  the  UN  team 
from  that  port.  She  was  thus  the  first  U.S.  Navy  ship  to  fly  the 
UN  flag. 

After  a brief  period  of  decommissioned  reserve  status  with 
the  Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet,  Putnam  reactivated  in  October 
1950.  A Mediterranean  cruise  took  her  away  from  Norfolk 
from  October  1951  through  4 June  1952.  Local  operations  and 
overhaul  were  followed  by  Caribbean  refresher  training  21 
May  through  10  July  1953.  Putnam  departed  Norfolk  25 
September  and  transited  the  Suez  Canal  15  October,  arriving 
Yokosuka  10  November.  She  operated  in  the  Sea  of  Japan  and 
the  East  China  Sea  through  11  March  1954.  Departing 


Midway  17  March,  she  touched  at  Pearl  Harbor  21  March, 
called  at  various  west  coast  ports,  then  transited  the  Panama 
Canal  and  arrived  Norfolk  1 May. 

Lantflex  1-55  commenced  a round  of  training  cruises  and 
deployments  which  took  Putnam  from  the  east  coast  to  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  Caribbean.  Her  1955  and  1956 
Mediterranean  deployments  were  followed  by  NATO  North 
Atlantic  exercises  late  1957.  A September  1958  Mediterranean 
deployment  was  followed  by  overhaul  at  the  Philadelphia 
Naval  Shipyard. 

Summer  1959  found  Putnam  participating  in  the  first 
operation  “Inland  Seas’’  during  which  she  steamed  in  all  five  of 
the  Great  Lakes.  Between  1960  and  1969  the  destroyer  made 
nine  annual  deployments  to  the  Mediterranean,  interspersed 
with  northern  European  operations,  coast-wise  trips,  and 
visits  to  the  Caribbean.  In  June  1962  she  entered  the  New 
York  Naval  Shipyard  for  a FRAM  Mk.  II  conversion,  which 
was  completed  in  March  1963. 

Into  1970  she  continues  active  in  the  best  traditions  of 
the  destroyer  force  providing  an  American  presence  during  her 
deployments  and  always  exercising  and  refining  her  multi- 
faceted capabilities  in  ASW,  AAW,  surface  gunnery,  shore 
bombardment,  and  the  multitudinous  assignments  that  have 
traditionally  been  the  lot  of  the  all-purpose  destroyer. 

Putnam  received  three  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Pybus 

A bay  off  the  coast  of  Alaska. 

(ACV-34:  dp.  15,126;  1.  492';  b.  69'6“;  dr.  25'2“;  s.  16.5  k. 
a.  2 5";  cl.  Prince  William',  T.  C3-S-A1) 

Pyhus  (ACV-34)  was  laid  down  23  June  1942  as  MC  Hull 
No.  245  by  the  Seattle-Tacoma  SB  Co.,  Wash.;  originally 
classified  AVG-34,  she  was  reclassified  as  ACV-34  on  20 
August  1942;  launched  7 October  1942;  commissioned  31 
May  1943  at  the  Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard,  Wash.;  reclassified 
as  CVE-34  15  July  1943  and  assigned  for  transfer  to  the 
United  Kingdom  under  Lend  Lease  agreement. 

Pyhus  reported  for  duty  with  the  Pacific  Fleet  after  shake- 
down,  in  a temporary  status,  before  she  decommissioned  6 
August  1943  at  New  York.  She  was  accepted  that  day  by  the 
U.K.  and  placed  in  service  as  HMS  Emperor.  She  was  returned 
to  the  U.S.  Navy  12  February  1946,  struck  from  the  Naval 
Vessel  Register  28  March  1946,  and  sold  14  May  to  the 
Patapsco  Scrap  Corp.,  Baltimore,  Md.  for  serapping. 

Pyro 

The  Greek  word  for  fire. 

(AE-1:  dp.  7,025;  1.  482'9“;  b.  60'11'';  dr.  20'11'';  s.  13  k.; 
cpl.  289;  a.  2 5",  4 3",  4 40mm.,  cl.  Pyro) 

The  first  Pyro  (AE-1),  an  ammunition  ship,  was  laid  down 
9 August  1918  at  the  Navy  Yard,  Puget  Sound,  Wash.; 
launched  16  December  1919;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  G.  A.  Bissett, 
wife  of  Comdr.  Bissett,  the  Construction  Officer  at  Puget 
Sound  Navy  Yard;  and  commissioned  10  August  1920, 
Comdr.  J.  S.  Graham  in  command. 

After  shakedown  Pyro  was  assigned  to  the  Naval  Trans- 
portation Service.  She  departed  Puget  Sound  18  September 
1920  on  her  first  voyage  to  the  east  coast,  arriving  New  York 
one  month  later.  Her  principal  operations  were  conducted 
between  ports  which  extended  from  Puget  Sound  on  the  west 
coast  to  as  far  north  as  Boston  on  the  east  coast.  Her  most 
frequent  ports  of  call  included  Mare  Island,  San  Francisco, 
San  Pedro,  San  Diego,  Balboa,  Guantanamo  Bay,  Norfolk, 
Philadelphia,  and  New  York.  Besides  ammunition  and 
explosives,  she  also  carried  general  cargo  and  some 
passengers. 

By  April  1924  Pyro  completed  five  additional  runs  to  the  east 
coast  from  California  ports.  Her  Pacific  operations  took  her 
as  far  as  the  Philippine  Islands.  Upon  return  from  the  east 
coast  22  April  1924  she  put  in  at  Bremerton  and  decommis- 
sioned at  the  Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard  10  September. 

Pyro  recommissioned  1 July  1939,  Comdr.  R.S.  Haggart  in 
command.  Assigned  to  the  Naval  Transportation  Service, 
she  resumed  transport  of  ammunition,  general  cargo,  and 
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passengers,  making  five  voyages  to  the  east  coast  and  five  to 
Pearl  Harbor  by  August  1941.  She  was  assigned  to  Com- 
mander, Base  Force,  Train  Squadron  8,  Pacific  Fleet  22 
August  1941.  Departing  Mare  Island  1 October,  she  arrived 
Pearl  Harbor  one  week  later  to  commence  operations  in  the 
Hawaiian  area. 

Pyro  was  moored  at  West  Loch  in  Pearl  Harbor  when  the 
Japanese  attacked  7 December  1941.  She  suffered  no  serious 
damage  and  was  credited  with  damaging  one  Japanese  plane. 
Four  days  later  she  departed  Pearl  Harbor  for  San  Francisco, 
and  carried  ammunition  from  the  west  coast  to  Pearl  Harbor 
until  30  September  1942.  On  17  October  she  departed  San 
Francisco  for  Alaskan  waters  where  she  issued  a load  of  mines 
to  smaller  ships  to  be  planted  as  a defense  for  the  base  at  Adak. 
She  returned  to  San  Francisco  19  November. 

She  departed  San  Francisco  8 December  1942,  and  upon 
arrival  Espiritu  Santo,  New  Hebrides  Islands  2 January  1943, 
became  primary  ammunition  ship  for  various  fleet  units  that 
were  operating  in  the  area.  Pyro  steamed  for  San  Francisco 
2 August,  arriving  7 September. 

Departing  San  Francisco  11  November  1943  for  Brisbane, 
Australia,  she  reported  to  Commander,  Service  Force,  7th 
Fleet  7 December  1943.  From  that  date  until  8 April  1944, 
Pyro  transported  ammunition  from  Australia,  New  Caledonia, 
and  the  New  Hebrides  to  MUne  Bay,  New  Guinea.  From  13 
April  through  12  July  1944  she  replenished  combatants 
engaged  in  the  Admiralty  Islands  and  Hollandia  campaigns 
at  various  New  Guinea  harbors. 

Pyro  arrived  Sydney,  Australia  18  July  1944  for  six  weeks  of 
repairs,  returning  9 September  to  the  new  base  of  operations 


at  Hollandia,  where  units  of  the  fleet  assembled  for  the 
invasion  of  Leyte.  The  ammunition  ship  remained  at  Hol- 
landia until  3 November  when  she  steamed  to  Seeadler  Bay, 
Manus  Island,  Admiralty  Islands  for  emergency  repairs  and 
reloading,  returning  to  Hollandia  1 December  1944.  She 
steamed  for  Leyte  Gulf  19  December,  arriving  one  week  later 
and  remaining  in  the  Phillippine  area  replenishing  combatants 
until  4 August  1945.  Pyro  then  steamed  for  the  Admiralty 
Islands  for  repair  and  overhaul. 

She  departed  the  Admiralty  Islands  17  October  with  a load 
of  serviceable  ammunition  for  transfer  to  the  United  States. 
After  embarking  troops  enroute  at  Eniwetok,  Marshall 
Islands,  she  arrived  Seattle  21  November  1945.  She  remained 
there  until  17  February  1946  and  then  steamed  for  San 
Francisco  Bay,  arriving  the  next  day.  After  discharging  her 
ammunition,  she  returned  to  Seattle  2 April.  Pyro  decom- 
missioned at  Seattle  12  June  and  was  struck  from  the  Navy 
List  3 July.  She  was  turned  over  to  the  War  Shipping  Adminis- 
tration 14  July  1946,  and  in  March  1950  she  was  sold  to  the 
National  Metal  and  Steel  Co.  for  scrapping. 

Pyro  earned  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II  service. 

II 

(AE-24:  dp.  8,300;  1.  512';  b.  72';  dr.  29';  s.  20  k.;  cpl.  316;  a. 

4 3";  cl.  Suribachi) 

The  second  Pyro  (AE-24),  an  ammunition  ship,  was  laid 
down  21  October  1957  by  Bethlehem-Sparrows  Point  Ship- 
yard, Inc.,  Sparrows  Point,  Md.;  launched  5 November  1958; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  Stuart  H.  Ingersoll;  and  commissioned 


USS  Pyro  (AE-1). 
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24  July  1959  at  Norfolk  Naval  Shipyard,  Norfolk,  Va.,  Capt. 
Robert  A.  Patton  in  command. 

After  fitting  out  at  Norfolk  Naval  Shipyard,  Pyro  moved 
from  local  operations  at  Norfolk  to  Earle,  N.J.  to  take  on 
ammunition,  thence  proceeded  to  shakedown  out  of  Guan- 
tanamo Bay,  Cuba  through  30  October.  She  called  at  San 
Juan  and  Kingston  before  transiting  the  Panama  Canal  to 
report  to  Service  Force,  Pacific  for  duty.  Steaming  via  Lima, 
Peru  and  Acapulco,  Mexico,  she  arrived  San  Diego  4 Decem- 
ber 1959.  The  fourth  of  a new  class  of  ammunition  ships 
designed  from  the  hull  up  for  carrying  and  transferring  at  sea 
the  latest  in  munitions  and  guided  missiles,  Pyro  spent  the 
last  part  of  December  undergoing  final  trials  at  San 
Francisco. 

At  Port  Chicago,  Calif.  Pyro  offloaded  her  cargo,  then  spent 
the  month  of  January  1960  at  Mare  Island  Naval  Ship- 
yard. Through  February  the  ship  was  at  Port  Chicago 
making  preparations  for  her  first  WestPac  deployment.  She 
departed  late  that  month,  calling  at  Pearl  Harbor;  Sasebo, 
Yokosuka,  Kobe,  and  Iwakuni,  Japan;  and  at  Okinawa  and 
and  Hong  Kong,  while  fulfilling  her  assigned  tasks  and  pro- 
viding underway  replenishment  services  to  various  units 
of  the  7th  Fleet  before  returning  to  Concord,  Calif.  15  August 
1960. 

A three  month  overhaul  commenced  21  March  at  Wil- 
lamette Iron  and  Steel  Co.  Shipyard,  Richmond,  Calif.  Pyro 
then  departed  on  her  second  WestPac  deployment  9 August 
1961  and  again  serviced  units  of  the  7th  Fleet,  returning  to 
Concord,  Calif.  1 March  1962.  Local  operations  such  as 
exercise  “Pork  Barrel,”  in  May,  provided  realistic  tests  of 
the  capabilities  of  the  ships  of  the  Service  Force. 

Pyro  has  subsequently  made  annual  deployments  to 
WestPac  since  8 October  1962.  Much  of  her  at  sea  time  is 
spent  on  Yankee  station  in  support  of  7th  Fleet  Units  op- 
erating off  the  coast  of  Viet  Nam. 

She  entered  the  San  Francisco  Naval  Shipyard  9 September 
1963  for  installation  of  a revolutionary  new  weapons  transfer 
system  called  FAST — Fast  Automatic  Shuttle  Transfer.  The 
new  system  proved  its  worth  during  her  fourth  WestPac 
deployment,  12  January  through  17  June  1964.  For  her 
outstanding  performance  in  servicing  7th  Fleet  units  during 
the  period  5 December  1964  through  23  October  1965,  when 
she  conducted  227  ammunition  unreps,  she  received  the  Navy 
Unit  Commendation  ribbon. 

Into  1970  Pyro  remains  active  with  the  Pacific  Fleet, 
providing  vital  underway  ammunition  replenishment  services 
during  her  annual  deployments  and  refining  her  readiness  and 
maintaining  her  high  material  and  personnel  standards  during 
in  port  periods. 

Pyrope 

A variety  of  garnet,  deep  red  in  color. 

(PYc-17:  dp.  490;  1.  156'4";  b.  24'7”;  dr.  13'2";  s.  12.5  k.; 
a.  1 3”,  1 40mm.,  2 dct.) 

Pyrope  (ex-Oceania)  was  built  by  Germania  Werft.,  Kiel, 
Germany  in  1923;  purchased  from  Fred  Perry,  15  December 
1941;  renamed  Pyrope  (PYc-17),  27  December  1941;  con- 
verted by  the  Martinolich  Shipbuilding  Co. ; and  commissioned 
11  March  1942,  Lt.  (j.g.)  John  A.  Gorham  in  command. 

Assigned  to  the  Hawaiian  Sea  Frontier,  Pyrope  departed 
San  Diego  21  April  1942  and  arrived  at  Pearl  Harbor  1 May. 
For  the  next  three  years,  she  patrolled  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
and  on  1 April  1945  steamed  west,  to  Midway,  whence  she 
operated  until  August.  Designated  for  inactivation  on  her 
return  to  Pearl  Harbor,  she  departed  Hawaii  for  the  west 
coast  28  September.  Arriving  at  San  Diego  8 October,  she 
decommissioned  14  December  1945;  was  struck  from  the 
Navy  List  8 January  1946;  and  was  sold  to  Juan  Perlo, 
Los  Angeles,  29  January  1947. 

Quail 

A migratory  game  bird. 

I 

(AM-15:  dp.  840;  1.  187'10”;  b.  35'5”;  dr.  8'10”;  s.  14  k.;  cpl. 
61;  a.  2 3";  cl.  Lapwing) 


Quail  (AM-15)  was  laid  down  14  May  1918  by  the  Chester 
Shipbuilding  Co.,  Chester,  Pa.;  launched  6 October  1918;  and 
commissioned  29  April  1919. 

Quail  steamed  to  Kirkwall,  Scotland,  to  join  the  North 
Sea  Mine  Sweeping  Detachment.  She  operated  with  this  force 
clearing  the  North  Sea  of  mines  until  25  November  1919. 

She  operated  with  the  Atlantic  Fleet  in  Cuban  waters  dur- 
ing early  1920,  and  then  along  the  east  coast.  In  September 
1922,  she  was  attached  to  the  submarine  base  at  Coco  Solo, 
Canal  Zone,  operating  in  the  Caribbean. 

She  made  a cruise  to  the  east  coast  in  late  1923,  and  in  1925 
she  was  at  Philadelphia  for  repairs.  In  1927  she  spent  time 
patrolling  the  west  coast  of  Nicaragua,  and  later  joined  the 
fleet  in  the  Caribbean  for  maneuvers.  From  July  1928  to 
January  1929,  she  was  on  the  east  coast,  operating  between 
Virginia  and  Massachusetts.  She  returned  to  Coco  Solo  in 
1929.  Following  duty  with  the  control  force  in  the  Panama 
Canal  area  from  1929  to  1931,  Quail  operated  out  of  Pearl 
Harbor,  Hawaii,  from  1931  to  1941,  including  in  her  duties  a 
period  of  survey  work  off  Alaska. 

With  the  outbreak  of  war  with  Japan  Quail  was  in  the 
Philippines.  During  the  defense  of  Corregidor,  she  swept  a 
channel  providing  access  to  South  Harbor,  Corregidor.  Her 
crew  then  went  ashore  to  aid  in  the  defen.se  of  that  island. 
Damaged  by  enemy  bombs  and  guns.  Quail  was  scuttled  5 
May  1942  by  U.S.  forces  to  prevent  her  capture.  Part  of  her 
crew  escaped  to  Darwin,  Australia,  in  a 36-foot  motor  launch. 

Quail  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II  service. 

II 

(AM-377:  dp.  890;  1.  221'1”;  b.  32'2";  dr.  10'9";  s.  18  k.;  cpl. 

117;  a.  1 3",  2 40mm;  cl.  Auk) 

The  second  Quail  (AM-377)  was  laid  down  by  the  Savannah 
Machine  and  Foundry  Co.,  Savannah,  Ca.  12  April  1944; 
launched  20  August  1944;  sponsored  by  Miss  Vivian  Rahn; 
and  commissioned  5 March  1945. 

After  fitting  out  and  shakedown.  Quail  got  underway  10 
May  for  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba,  to  conduct  antisubmarine 
exercises.  She  then  transited  the  Panama  Canal  to  arrive  in 
San  Diego,  Calif.  She  departed  for  the  Pacific  theater  of 
operation  4 June,  arriving  Saipan  28  August,  where  she  was 
assigned  to  the  Marianas  Group. 

Quail  sailed  for  Okinawa,  arriving  19  September,  and  then 
for  Wakayama  Wan,  south  coast  of  Honshu,  Japan.  She 
conducted  minesweeping  operations  in  the  Pacific  until  4 
April  1946,  when  she  reported  for  inactivation  at  San  Diego. 

Decommissioned,  Quail  later  returned  to  active  duty  with 
the  U.S.  Atlantic  Fleet.  Redesignated  MSF-377,  7 February 
1955,  she  was  placed  out  of  commission,  in  reserve,  and 
berthed  at  Green  Cove  Springs,  Fla.,  12  August  1955.  She  was 
struck  from  the  Naval  Vessel  Register  1 December  1966,  and 
was  disposed  of  by  scrapping. 

Quail  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II  service. 


Quaker  City 

A former  name  retained. 

(SwGbt:  t.  1,600;  1.  244'8”;  b.  36'0";  doh.  29'9i^";  dr.  13'8”; 
s.  13  k. ; cpl.  163;  a.  1 20-pdr.  P.r.;  8 32-pdrs.) 

Quaker  City,  a side  wheel  steamer  built  at  Philadelphia 
in  1854,  was  chartered  by  the  Navy  for  30  days  25  April  1861 
from  Hargous  & Co.,  rechartered  for  3 months  25  May; 
purchased  12  August  1861,  and  commissioned  at  New  York 
14  December  1861,  Comdr.  James  M.  Frailey  in  command. 

Placed  in  service  only  six  days  after  President  Lincoln 
declared  a blockade  of  the  Confederate  coast,  Quaker  City 
was  one  of  the  most  active  and  effective  blockaders  in  the 
Union  Navy.  Stationed  off  the  entrance  to  Chesapeake  Bay, 
she  shared  in  the  capture  of  ship  North  Carolina  14  May,  of 
bark  Pioneer  in  Hampton  Roads  on  the  25th  and  of  bark 
Winifred  off  Cape  Henry  the  same  day.  She  captured  schooner 
Lynchburg,  carrying  coffee  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay  30  May 
and  took  bark  General  Green  off  Cape  Henry  4 June.  Already  a 
veteran,  she  shared  in  the  capture  of  Amy  Warwick  in  Hamp- 
ton Roads  on  the  10th,  took  bark  Sally  Magee  there  on  the 
26th,  and  shared  in  taking  schooner  Sally  Mears  1 July. 
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Schooner  Fair  Wind  became  her  prize  29  August,  and  the 
side  wheeler  shared  in  the  capture  of  steamer  Elsie  4 Septem- 
ber. Three  days  later  she  sailed  north  for  repairs  and  to 
receive  a Navy  crew  and  organization. 

Commis.sioned  at  New  York  14  December,  Quaker  City  was 
detached  from  the  North  Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron  to 
cruise  in  search  of  CSS  Sumter  and  turned  her  attention  to 
hunting  Confederate  raiders.  She  captured  Model  in  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  30  June  1862  and  Lilia  carrying  drugs,  off  Hole- 
in-Wall,  Va.,  3 July  1862.  Four  days  later,  she  helped  Hunts- 
ville take  Adda  off  the  Bahamas,  and  on  the  24th  blockade 
runner  Orion  at  Champeche  Bank,  south  of  Key  West. 

Mercury  struck  to  the  side  wheeler  off  Charleston,  S.C.,  4 
January  1863,  and  Quaker  City  shared  in  the  capture  of 
Princess  Royal  on  the  29th.  Two  days  later  she  helped  fight 
CSS  Chicora  and  CSS  Palmetto  State  when  the  Confederate 
rams  attacked  the  Union  squadron  in  the  morning  fog  off 
Charleston.  She  suffered  considerable  damage  from  a shell 
which  entered  about  seven  feet  above  the  water  line  and 
exploded  in  the  engine  room.  This  damage  and  the  wear  from 
her  hard  service  took  its  toll  forcing  her  north  for  overhaul. 
Departing  Port  Royal  8 March,  she  took  schooner  Douro  off 
Wilmington  the  following  day,  heading  for  Nassau  with  a 
cargo  of  cotton,  turpentine,  and  tobacco. 

Back  in  action  she  picked  up  40  bales  of  cotton  at  sea  26 
June  1864  and  shared  in  the  capture  of  steamer  Elsie  off 
Charleston  5 September.  She  participated  in  the  abortive 
attack  on  Ft.  Fisher,  N.C.,  on  Christmas  Eve. 

Cruising  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  she  took  schooner  R.  H. 
Vermilyea  12  March  1865,  Telemico  on  the  the  16th  and  George 
Burkhart  the  next  day.  Steamer  Cora  surrendered  to  her  near 
Brazos  Santiago,  Tex.,  on  the  24th.  She  chased  CSS  Webb 
as  the  Confederate  steamer  attempted  to  run  down  the 
Mississippi  and  escape  to  sea  24  April. 

After  the  war,  Quaker  City  decommissioned  at  the  Phila- 
delphia Navy  Yard  18  May  1865  and  was  sold  at  auction  there 


20  June  1865.  Redocumented  11  August  1865,  Quaker  City 
served  American  commerce  under  United  States  registry  until 
sold  abroad  in  1869. 

Quapatv 

An  Indian  of  a Siouan  tribe  sometimes  called  the  “Arkan- 
sas,” formerly  living  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state  of  Arkan- 
sas. 

(AT-110:  dp.  1,646;  1.  20.5';  b.  38'6";  dr.  15'3”;  s.  16  k.;  cpl. 

85;  a.  1 3",  4 40mm.;  cl.  Navajo) 

The  first  Quapaw  (AT-110),  an  auxiliary  ocean  tug,  was 
laid  down  by  United  Engineering  Co.,  Alameda,  Calif.  28 
December  1942;  launched  15  May  1943;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  N. 
Lehman;  and  commissioned  6 May  1944,  Lt.  Comdr.  N.  H. 
Castle  in  command. 

Redesignated  ATF-110,  15  May  1944,  Quapaw  steamed 
for  San  Francisco  after  shakedown  out  of  San  Pedro  and 
San  Diego,  Calif,  through  16  June.  She  departed  San  Fran- 
cisco 21  June  1944,  enroute  the  Admiralty  Islands.  After 
calling  at  Honolulu,  where  she  delivered  an  Army  barge,  a 
dump  scow,  and  a derrick,  she  steamed  12  July  via  the  Ellice 
Islands  and  Milne  Bay,  New  Guinea,  arriving  Manus,  Ad- 
miralty Islands  14  August. 

Following  several  harbor  tow  assignments,  she  departed 
17  August  with  a deck  cargo  of  7,500  bbls.  of  aviation  gasoline 
and  49  motor  torpedo  boat  engines,  and  with  a gasoline  barge 
in  tow.  These  she  delivered  to  Mios  Woendi  Lagoon,  whence 
she  steamed  to  Maffin  Bay  where  she  received  orders  to  stand 
by  in  preparation  for  the  landings  on  Morotai  Island. 

With  a convoy  of  liberty  ships,  minesweepers,  and  landing 
craft,  together  with  screening  destroyers,  Quapaw  entered 
Morotai  Harbor  the  morning  of  16  September  1944.  She  re- 
mained through  1 October,  primarily  engaged  in  retracting 
LSTs  from  the  beach  of  Pitoe  Bay. 


USS  Quapaw  (ATF-110),  San  Diego  Harbor,  1959. 
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From  20  October  1944  through  1 January  1945,  Quapaw  was 
operating  in  San  Pedro  Bay  in  support  of  the  Leyte  operation. 
Her  assignments  entailed  salvage,  firefighting,  and  towing 
operations. 

Landings  were  made  at  Lingayen  9 January  1945  and 
Quapaw  was  assigned  patrol  of  both  attack  areas  to  render  all 
necessary  assistance.  She  retracted  landing  ships,  made  re- 
pairs and  conducted  towing  operations  until  21  February. 
She  then  steamed  to  Mindoro.  She  departed  Mangarin  Bay 
26  February  as  a unit  of  Admiral  W.  M.  Fechteler’s  TG  78.2, 
enroute  Puerto  Princesa,  Palawan,  for  initial  assaults  against 
that  island.  Enroute  Quapaw  took  LCI-683  in  tow  when  the 
latter  was  unable  to  maintain  convoy  speed.  The  landing 
forces  went  ashore  28  February  and  Quapaw  retracted 
landing  craft  from  the  beaches  east  of  Puerto  Princesa  and  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  city  jetty.  She  returned  to  Mangarin  Bay, 
5 March. 

From  8 through  25  March  Quapaw  participated  in  salvage 
and  demolition  work,  and  assisted  in  clearing  harbor  wreckage, 
with  intervening  repair  and  tow  missions  at  Zamboanga, 
Mindanao,  P.I.  Further  salvage,  tow,  and  repair  missions 
proceeded  overhaul  at  Hollandia,  New  Guinea,  commencing 
29  May.  The  tug  departed  25  June  for  Espiritu  Santo,  New 
Hebrides,  from  where  she  steamed  6 July  with  one  section  of  a 
battleship  drydock  in  tow  for  Samar,  P.I.  With  the  end  of 
hostilities  she  continued  towing  services  between  various  ports 
of  the  Philippines,  with  frequent  service  to  Manus  and  back 
through  28  April  1946. 

Quapaw  departed  Subic  Bay  for  the  United  States  16  June 
1946,  arriving  San  Francisco,  Calif.  14  July.  After  overhaul  at 
Mare  Island  Naval  Shipyard,  the  tug  continued  coastal  and 
trans-Pacific  towing  operations  until  21  December  1947.  She 
was  placed  in  an  inactive  status  at  San  Francisco  until  30  April 
1948  when  she  was  placed  out  of  commission,  in  reserve. 

Quapaw  recommissioned  5 December  1950  at  Alameda, 
Calif.,  Lt.  Fleming  M.  Christian  in  command.  After  refresher 
training  out  of  San  Diego  through  January  1951,  she  steamed 
via  Bremerton,  Wash,  with  a barracks  ship  in  tow  for  Pearl 
Harbor.  Arriving  14  February  1951,  she  commenced  operations 
under  Commander  Service  Force,  Pacific. 

The  fleet  tug  provided  services  at  Inchon,  Korea  30  April-17 
July  1951,  and  at  Wonsan  19  July-3  August.  Towing  services 
at  Sasebo  and  Yokosuka,  Japan  were  interrupted  by  patrol 
duty  at  Wonsan,  Korea  26  October-20  November  1952,  and  by 
operation  in  the  areas  of  Cho  Do  and  Taechong  Do,  Korea 
17  January-14  February  1953.  Quapaw  also  conducted  patrols 
in  Korean  waters  in  March  and  April  of  1953. 

Quapaw  has  since  continued  to  provide  services  to  the  Fleet 
out  of  her  homeport  of  Pearl  Harbor  in  1970.  Annual  WestPac 
deployments  have  been  interspersed  with  assignments 
throughout  mid-Pacific  areas,  as  well  as  by  occassional  duty  as 
search  and  rescue  vessel  out  of  Adak,  Alaska. 

Quapaw  received  four  battle  stars  for  World  War  II  service 
and  five  for  the  Korean  conflict. 

Quartz 

Silicon  dioxide  (Si02)  a hard,  vitreous  mineral  occurring  in 
many  varieties  and  comprising  12%  of  the  earth’s  crust. 

(IX-150:  dp.  10,970;  1.  360';  b.  54';  dr.  26';  cpl.  52;  T.  B7-D1) 

Quartz  fIX-150),  a concrete  barge,  was  built  as  MC  hull 
1330  by  Barrett  and  Hilp,  Belair  Shipyards,  San  Francisco, 
Calif.;  launched  4 December  1943;  and  accepted  by  the  Navy 
and  placed  in  service  13  April  1944,  Lt.  Comdr.  Paul  N. 
Runyon  in  command. 

Designed  to  provide  facilities  for  the  issuance  of  stores 
at  advanced  bases.  Quartz  was  assigned  to  the  Service  Force, 
Pacific  Fleet.  She  was  towed  to  Pearl  Harbor  from  San 
Francisco,  arriving  10  May  1944.  Operating  with  Service 
Squadrons  8 and  10,  she  was  typical  of  the  Green  Dragons,  or 
“Crockery”  ships,  which  acted  as  warehouses  afloat  and 
packed  every  conceivable  supply  item  within  their  holds. 
She  provided  services  at  Majuro,  Eniwetok,  Ulithi,  Leyte, 
and  Guam. 

Quartz  specialized  in  the  handling  of  clothing,  together 
with  general  stores.  High  speed  provision  ships  made  runs  to 
the  far  reaches  of  the  Pacific,  transferred  their  cargoes  to 


the  “crockery”  ships,  and  then  returned  to  the  United  States 
for  another  load  without  awaiting  piecemeal  discharge  of  their 
cargoes. 

With  the  end  of  hostilities  Quartz  was  assigned  to  the  13th 
Naval  District  for  disposal.  Arriving  Eniwetok  28  March 
1946,  she  took  part  in  the  nuclear  weapons  test  in  July,  after 
which  she  was  taken  to  Kwajalein.  Declared  free  of  contamina- 
tion, she  was  towed  to  Pearl  Harbor,  arriving  15  September. 
Placed  out  of  service  31  December  1946  at  Bremerton,  Wash., 
she  was  struck  from  the  Navy  List  22  January  1947  and  sold  to 
Foss  Launch  and  Tug  Co.  23  October  1947. 

Quastinet 

River  in  Massachusetts. 

(AOG-39:  dp.  2,270;  1.  220'6'';  b.  37';  dr.  13'1'';  s.  10  k.;  cpl. 

62;  a.  1 3'',  2 40mm.;  cl.  Metlawee;  T.  T1-M-A2) 

Quastinet  (AOG-39)  was  laid  down  2 August  1944  as  MC 
hull  1802  by  East  Coast  Shipyard,  Inc.,  Bayonne,  N.J.; 
constructed  and  converted  concurrently;  launched  24  Septem- 
ber 1944;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  E.S.  Chappelear;  acquired  by  the 
Navy  from  the  Maritime  Commission  28  October  1944;  and 
commissioned  6 November  1944,  Lt.  Lawrence  A.  Snider  in 
command. 

Following  shakedown,  Quastinet  reported  for  duty  to 
Commander,  Service  Force,  Atlantic,  28  January  1945. 
Following  assignment  to  the  12th  Naval  District,  Quastinet 
decommissioned  16  April  1946.  Struck  from  the  Naval 
Vessel  Register  21  May,  she  was  transferred  to  the  Maritime 
Commission  9 September  1946. 

Queen 

The  wife  or  widow  of  a king;  a female  monarch. 

(ScStr:  t.  630;  1.  168'8";  b.  28'4'';  dph.  13';  dr.  9'9'';  cpl.  83;  a. 

3 32-pdrs.,  1 12-pdr.  r.) 

On  21  June  1863,  Union  side  wheel  steamer  Santiago  de 
Cuba  captured  blockade  running  British  steamer  Victory  off 
Palmetto  Point,  Eleuthera  Island  after  a long  chase.  The 
prize  had  slipped  out  of  Wilmington,  N.C.,  laden  with  cotton, 
tobacco  and  turpentine  and  was  sent  to  Boston  where  she 
was  condemned  by  the  Boston  Prize  Court.  Renamed  Queen 
1 August  1863,  she  was  purchased  by  the  Navy  29  September 
1863,  and  commissioned  15  August  1863,  Acting  Master 
Robert  Tarr  in  command. 

Fitted  out  as  a transport  and  supply  ship.  Queen  departed 
Boston  4 December  for  New  Orleans  where  she  arrived  9 
January  1864.  For  the  remainder  of  the  war,  she  operated 
between  northern  ports  and  the  gulf,  stopping  frequently  en- 
route to  serve  Union  ships  and  bases  along  the  Confederate 
coast. 

After  the  war  ended.  Queen  decommissioned  at  New  York 
Navy  Yard  21  June  1865  and  was  sold  at  New  York  16 
October  1865  to  Smith  and  Dunning. 

Queen  Charlotte 

(Sip:  t.  400;  1.  116';  b.26';  dph.  11';  cpl.  126;  a.  14  24-pdr.  car., 
2 long  9-pdrs.) 

Queen  Charlotte,  a ship  rigged  sloop  built  at  Malden  (now 
Arnherstberg),  Canada  in  1807,  for  the  Canadian  Provincial 
Marine,  was  captured  by  Commodore  Perry  in  the  Battle  of 
Lake  Erie  10  September  1813  and  purchased  by  the  U.S. 
Navy.  Badly  cut-up  during  the  engagement.  Queen  Charlotte 
was  taken  to  Put-in-Bay  and  laid  up  until  sold  in  1825  to 
George  Brown  of  Erie,  Pa.,  who  raised  her  and  fitted  her  out 
as  a merchant  ship. 

Queen  City 

A former  name  retained. 

(SwStr:  t.  212;  a.  2 30-pdr.  P.r.,  2 32-pdrs.,  4 24-pdr.  how.) 

Queen  City,  a wooden,  side  wheel  steamer,  was  purchased 
by  the  Navy  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  from  Samuel  Wiggins,  13 
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February  1863;  and  commissioned  at  Cincinnati  1 April  1863, 
Acting  Master  Jason  Goudy  in  command. 

The  “tinclad”  gunboat  (No.  26)  operated  up  the  Tennessee 
River  supporting  Army  operations  in  the  area  through  the 
spring.  In  the  summer  she  transferred  to  the  Mississippi  and 
patroled  the  river  protecting  Union  lines  of  supply  and 
communications.  On  13  October  she  departed  Helena,  Ark., 
and  carried  troops  to  Friar’s  Point,  Miss.,  where  they  landed 
and  surrounded  the  town.  The  next  morning  they  seized  a 
large  quantity  of  cotton. 

In  ensuing  months,  she  continued  operations  along  the 
rivers  of  Arkansas.  Off  Clarendon,  Ark.,  24  June,  two  regi- 
ments of  Confederate  cavalry  supported  by  artillery  attacked 
Queen  City  disabling  the  paddle  wheel  steamer  and  forcing  her 
commander  to  surrender.  When  Tyler  attempted  to  recover  the 
ship,  the  Confederates  blew  her  up. 

Queen  of  France 

Marie  Antoinette,  daughter  of  Emperor  Francis  I and 
Maria  Theresa,  was  born  in  Vienna  2 November  1755  and 
married  the  dauphin,  Louis,  at  Versailles  16  May  1770.  She 
became  Queen  of  France  upon  her  husband’s  accession  to  the 
throne  10  May  1774,  and  reigned  throughout  the  American 
Revolution.  After  imprisonment  during  the  French  Revolution, 
she  was  guillotined  16  October  1793. 

(Fr:  a.  28  guns) 

Queen  of  France,  an  old  ship  purchased  in  France  in  1777  by 
American  commissioners,  Benjamin  Franklin  and  Silas  Deane, 
and  fitted  out  as  a 28-gun  frigate,  was  in  Boston  Harbor 
by  December  1778.  In  a squadron  commanded  by  Capt. 
John  Burroughs  Hopkins,  Queen  of  France,  Capt.  Joseph 
Olney  in  command,  departed  Boston  13  March  1779  to  cruise 
along  the  Atlantic  coast  as  far  south  as  Charleston  to  destroy 
small  armed  vessels  operating  out  of  New  York  to  prey  upon 
American  shipping.  Near  dawn  6 April,  some  16  miles  east  of 
Cape  Henry,  Va.,  they  sighted  schooner  Hibernia,  a 10-gun 
privateer,  and  took  her  after  a short  chase.  At  about  the  same 
time  the  next  morning,  the  American  warships  saw  a fleet  of 
9 sails  and  pursued  them  until  catching  their  quarry  that 
afternoon.  Ship  Jason,  mounting  20  guns  and  carrying  150 
men,  headed  the  list  of  .seven  prizes  that  day,  including  also 
ship  Meriah — carrying  10  six  pounders  and  richly  laden  with 
provisions  and  cavalry  equipment — brigs  Patriot,  Prince 
Ferdinand,  John,  and  Batchelor,  and  finally  schooner  Chance. 
Hopkins  ordered  his  ships  home  with  their  prizes,  and  Queen 
of  France  reached  Boston  with  Maria,  Hibernia,  and  three 
brigs  on  the  20th. 

While  Queen  of  France  was  in  Boston,  Capt.  John  Peck 
Rathburne  relieved  Capt.  Olney  in  command  of  the  frigate. 
She  sailed  18  June  with  Providence  and  Ranger,  and  fell  in  with 
the  British  Jamaica  Fleet  of  some  150  ships  near  the  Banks 
of  Newfoundland  about  the  middle  of  July.  In  the  dense 
fog,  the  American  warships  pretended  to  be  British  frigates  of 
the  convoy’s  escort  and,  sending  boarding  parties  across  by 
boats,  quietly  took  possession  of  eleven  prizes  before  slipping 
away  at  night.  Three  of  the  prizes  were  later  recaptured, 
but  the  eight  which  reached  Boston  with  the  squadron  late  in 
August  were  sold  for  over  a million  dollars. 

Queen  of  France  departed  Boston  with  frigates  Providence 
and  Boston  and  sloop  Ranger  23  November  and  cruised  east 
of  Bermuda.  They  took  12-gun  privateer  Dolphin  5 December 
before  arriving  Charleston,  S.C.  on  the  23rd. 

Queen  of  France  was  sunk  at  Charleston  to  avoid  falling 
into  British  hands  when  that  city  surrendered  11  May  1780. 


Queen  of  the  West 
A former  name  retained. 

(SwRam:  t.  406;  1.  180';  b.  37'6";  dph.  8';  cpl.  120;  a.  1 30-pdr., 
3 12-pdr.  how.) 

Queen  of  the  West,  a side  wheel  steamer  built  at  Cincinnati 
in  1862,  was  purchased  by  the  War  Department  in  1854  and 
fitted  out  as  a ram  for  General  Ellet’s  Ram  Fleet  which  op- 
erated on  the  Mississippi  in  the  Civil  War  in  conjunction  with 
the  Western  Flotilla. 


Commanded  by  Col.  Charles  Ellet,  Jr.,  Queen  of  the  West, 
ram  Monarch,  and  five  ironclad  gunboats  of  the  Western 
Flotilla  engaged  the  Confederate  River  Defense  Fleet  at 
Memphis  6 June  1862.  In  the  action.  Queen  of  the  Wes/  was 
rammed  and  Col.  Ellet  mortally  wounded;  but  the  Union 
ships  destroyed  the  Southern  flotilla  and  won  for  the  Union 
control  of  the  Mississippi  as  far  south  as  Vicksburg. 

On  15  July,  Queen  of  the  West,  Carondelet,  and  Tyler  engaged 
Confederate  ironclad  ram  Arkansas  in  the  Zazoo  River. 
The  Southern  ram  escaped  into  the  Mississippi  and,  heavily 
damaged,  found  refuge  under  the  Southern  batteries  at 
Vicksburg.  A week  later  Queen  of  the  West  and  Essex  attacked 
Arkansas,  despite  the  Southern  guns.  Essex  steamed  through 
a hail  of  shell  past  the  shore  batteries  and  joined  Adm. 
Farragut’s  ships  below  Vicksburg,  and  Queen  of  the  West 
rammed  Arkansas  before  rejoining  the  Western  Flotilla  ships 
above  the  river  fortress. 

In  ensuing  months.  Queen  of  the  West  continued  to  support 
operations  against  Vicksburg.  On  19  September,  while 
escorting  two  troop  transports,  she  had  a short  engagement 
with  Confederate  infantry  and  artillery  above  Bolivar,  Miss. 
As  the  year  closed,  she  was  busy  clearing  the  Zazoo  of  tor- 
pedoes and  engaging  Confederate  batteries  at  Drumgold’s 
Bluff. 

On  2 February  1863,  after  ramming  but  not  sinking  Con- 
federate steamer  City  of  Vicksburg  under  the  fortress’s  guns. 
Queen  of  the  West  fought  fires  in  the  bow  and  near  her  starboard 
wheel  and  retired  down  stream.  The  next  day  she  forced  ashore 
and  captured  Confederate  steamers  0.  W.  Baker,  Moro,  and 
Berwick  Bay.  On  the  12th  she  ascended  the  Red  River  and 
entered  the  Atchafalaya  where  a landing  party  destroyed 
Confederate  Army  wagons.  That  night  Southern  batteries 
fired  on  the  ship.  The  next  day,  in  reprisal,  Ellet  destroyed  all 
nearby  buildings. 

On  the  14th  Queen  of  the  West  captured  steamer  Era  No.  5 
some  15  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Black  River  and  con- 
tinued on  upstream  seeking  three  vessels  reported  at  Gordon’s 
Landing.  Taken  under  heavy  fire  by  shore  batteries,  she 
ran  aground  while  attempting  to  back  down  river  directly 
under  Confederate  guns  which  pounded  her  until  Ellet  ordered 
“abandon  ship,”  and  the  formidable  vessel  fell  into  Con- 
federate hands. 

Queen  of  the  West  operated  thereafter  under  the  Con- 
federate Army.  In  conjunction  with  another  Confederate 
ram,  W ebb,  she  forced  the  surrender  of  Indianola  off  the  Red 
River  on  24  February.  On  14  April  1863  she  was  attacked  on 
the  Atchafalaya  River,  La.,  by  Union  ships  Estrella,  Calhoun, 
and  Arizona.  A shell  from  Calhoun  set  fire  to  Queen  of  the 
West's  cotton  and  her  burning  wreck  drifted  down  the  river 
for  several  hours  before  she  grounded  and  exploded. 


Queenfish 


A small  food  fish  found  off  the  Pacific  coast  of  North 
America. 


I 


(SS-393:dp.  1,526  (surf.),  2,391  (subm.);l.  311'6'';  b.  27'3”; 
dr.  15'3";  s.  20  k.  (surf.),  9 k.  (subm.);  cpl.  66;  a.  1 5", 
1 40mm.,  10  21"  tt.;  cl.  Balao) 


The  first  Queenfish  (SS-393)  was  laid  down  by  the  Navy 
Yard,  Portsmouth,  N.H.,  27  July  1943;  launched  30  Novem- 
ber 1943;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Theobald;  and 
commissioned  11  March  1944,  Lt.  Comdr.  C.  E.  Loughlin  in 
command. 

After  shakedown  off  the  east  coast  and  further  training  in 
Hawaiian  waters,  Queenfish  set  out  on  her  first  patrol  4 
August  1944.  The  last  day  of  the  month  she  made  her  first 
kill,  4,700-ton  tanker  Chiyoda  Maru.  On  9 September  she 
scored  twice  more,  on  7,097-ton  passenger-cargo  ship  Toyooka 
Maru  and  3,054-ton  transport  Manshu  Maru,  before  she  put 
into  Majuro  for  refit  3 October. 

Queenfish’ s second  war  patrol  was  conducted  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  East  China  Sea.  On  8 November  she  sank  1,051-ton 
Keijo  Maru  and  the  1,948-ton  Hakko  Maru.  On  the  9th,  she 
sent  2,131-ton  Chojusan  Maru,  a former  gunboat,  to  the 
bottom,  and  on  the  15th  sent  9,186-ton  aircraft  ferry  Akitsu 
Maru  to  a similar  fate. 
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Having  received  the  Presidential  Unit  Citation  for  her 
first  two  patrols,  Queenfish  spent  her  third  war  patrol,  29 
December  to  29  January  1945,  in  the  Formosa  Straits  and 
waters  adjacent  to  the  China  coast  without  sinking  any 
ships.  Returning  to  the  same  area  for  her  fourth  war  patrol, 
24  February  to  14  April,  she  sank  11,600-ton  pa.ssenger-cargo 
ship  Awa  Mam  1 April  1945.  Unfortunately  her  victim  was  a 
ship  whose  safe  passage  had  been  guaranteed  by  the  United 
States  government,  since  she  was  to  carry  Red  Cross  relief 
supplies  to  Japanese  prisoner-of-war  camps.  On  the  12th  she 
rescued  the  13-man  crew  of  a Navy  fljdng  boat.  Queenfish 
.spent  her  fifth  patrol  on  lifeguard  duty  in  the  East  China  Sea — 
Yellow  Sea  area.  She  was  at  Midway  preparing  for  another 
patrol  when  the  war  ended. 

After  overhaul  at  Mare  Island,  Queenfish  assumed  duties 
as  Flagship,  Submarine  Force,  Pacific  Fleet.  Homeported  at 
Pearl  Harbor  after  the  war,  Queenfish  returned  to  the  Far  East 
during  March  1946  and  in  June-July  1949,  but  spent  most  of 
the  period  to  1950  in  training  operations  in  the  eastern  Pacific. 
In  late  1947  she  operated  in  the  Bering  Sea. 

In  February  and  March  1950  Queenfish  took  part  in  com- 
bined operations  with  units  of  the  U.S.  Pacific  and  British 
Fleets.  She  made  cruises  to  Korean  waters  in  1951  and  1953. 
In  February  1954  she  sailed  to  her  new  homeport  of  San 
Diego.  The  next  four  years  were  spent  operating  off  the  west 
coast  of  the  United  States,  with  the  exception  of  two  weeks  in 
Hawaii  in  late  1956.  On  16  January  1958  she  departed  for  a 
6 month  deployment  to  WestPac,  returning  to  San  Diego  27 
July  to  resume  operations  off  the  west  coast  of  the  United 
States. 

Queenfish  was  reclassified  AGSS-393  1 July  1960.  She  de- 
commissioned and  was  struck  from  the  Navy  List  1 March 
1963  to  be  sold  for  scrapping. 

Queenfish  earned  6 battle  stars  for  World  War  II  service. 

II 

(SSN-651;  dp.  4,060;  1.  292';  b.  31';  dr.  25';  s.  20-|-  k.  (surf. 

and  subm.);  cpl.  99;  a.  4 21"  tt.,  ASROC;  cl.  Sturgeon) 

The  second  Queenfish  (SSN-651)  was  laid  down  by  the 
Newport  News  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Co.,  11  May  1964; 
launched  25  February  1966;  sponsored  by  Hon.  Julia  Butler 
Hansen,  Congresswoman  from  the  State  of  Washington;  and 
commissioned  6 December  1966,  Comdr.  Jackson  B.  Richard 
in  command. 

Assigned  a homeport  and  homeyard  of  Pearl  Harbor, 
Queenfish  reported  to  the  Atlantic  Fleet  for  onward  routing 
to  the  Pacific  Fleet.  She  serves  with  the  Pacific  Fleet  into  1970 
as  a nuclear-powered  attack  submarine  guarding  this  nation 
against  the  undersea  forces  of  potential  enemies. 


Queens 

A borough  of  New  York,  N.Y. 

(APA-103:  dp.  13,200  (f.);  1.  473'!";  b.  66';  dr.  25';  s.  17  k.; 
cpl.  476;  a.  2 5",  8 40mm.;  cl.  Windsor;  T.  C3-S-A3) 

Queens  (APA-103)  was  laid  down  2 March  1944  as  MC 
hull  1677  by  Bethlehem  Steel  Corp.,  Sparrows  Point,  Md.; 
launched  12  September  1944;  sponsored  by  Miss  Jeanne  L. 
Fogle;  acquired  by  the  Navy  from  the  Maritime  Commission 
on  loan  charter  16  December  1944;  and  commi.ssioned  16 
December  1944,  Capt.  John  J.  Mockrish,  USNR,  in  command. 

Following  shakedown  and  amphibious  training  in  Chesa- 
peake Bay,  Queens  reported  for  duty  at  Queens,  N.Y.,  to  Com- 
mander, 'Task  Force  29,  15  Januaryl945.  Sailing  via  Norfolk, 
Va.,  and  the  Panama  Canal,  she  arrived  Pearl  Harbor  7 
February. 

After  training,  she  departed  Pearl  Harbor  2 March,  carrying 
1,250  Army  and  Navy  troops.  Arriving  via  Eniwetok,  she 
debarked  troops  at  Iwo  Jima  26  March.  She  began  medical 
treatment  for  Iwo  Jima  casualties  30  March.  Departing  Iwo 
Jima  12  April  with  1,500  Marines,  she  proceeded  via  Guam, 
Eniwetok  and  Pearl  Harbor  to  Hilo,  Hawaii,  where  she 
debarked  troops  25  April. 

Following  amphibious  training,  she  left  Pearl  Harbor  for  San 
Francisco  23  May,  and  proceeded  to  Everett,  Wash.,  for 
repairs.  Sailing  back  to  action  via  Pearl  Harbor,  she  delivered 
troops  and  cargo  to  Saipan  11  July.  After  steaming  non-stop 
from  Saipan  to  San  Franci.so,  arriving  25  July,  she  delivered 
troops  to  Pearl  Harbor  11  August.  Loaded  with  5th  Amphib- 
ious personnel,  she  debarked  occupation  troops  at  Sasebo, 
Japan  22  September,  and  then  embarked  Army  infantrymen 
in  the  Philippines,  before  returning  to  the  United  States. 

Assigned  to  inactive  status  in  September  1945,  Queens 
arrived  Norfolk,  Va.,  29  April  1946,  decommissioned  10  June, 
and  was  redelivered  to  the  War  Shipping  Administration 
11  June.  She  was  struck  from  the  Naval  Vessel  Register  19 
June  1946. 

Quest 

Investigation;  pursuit;  search. 

(SP-171;  dp.  12.5;  1.  60';  b.  10';  dr.  1'8";  s.  22  k.;  a.  1 3-pdr., 
2 mg.) 

Quest  (SP-171)  was  built  in  1916  by  the  Greenport  Basin 
and  Drydock  Co.,  Long  Island,  N.Y.,  for  Lt.  Comdr.  Daniel 
Bacon.  She  was  chartered  by  the  Navy  26  July  1917;  and 
commissioned  8 September  1917,  Quartermaster  Henry  J. 
Baker,  USNRF,  in  command. 

Quest  was  assigned  to  the  2d  Naval  District  and  performed 


USS  Queenfish  (SSN-651)  off  the  coast  of  Oahu,  Hawaii,  1967. 
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section  patrol  duty  out  of  New  Bedford  until  returned  to 
her  owner  7 January  1919  at  Greenport,  N.Y. 

II 

(AM-281 : dp.  650;  1.  184'6";  b.  33'2";  dr.  10'9";s.  14.8k.;cpl. 

104;  a.  1 3",  2 40mm;  cl.  Admirable) 

The  second  Quest  was  laid  down  24  November  1943  by 
Gulf  SB  Co.,  Chickasaw,  Ala;  launched  16  March  1944; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  0.  R.  Johnson;  and  commissioned  25  Oc- 
tober 1944,  Lt.  J.  T.  Riley,  Jr.,  USNR,  in  command. 

After  fitting  out,  training,  and  shakedown  exercises.  Quest 
sailed  for  Portland,  Maine  21  December,  to  report  for  duty 
with  CTG  23.9.  Upon  arriving  at  Portland,  the  Minesweeper 
participated  in  anti-submarine  exercises  until  departing  for 
Norfolk  29  December.  Arriving  31  December,  she  remained 
there  until  4 January  1945,  when  she  departed  for  the  Canal 
Zone,  enroute  to  the  Pacific  Fleet.  During  her  voyage  to  the 
Canal  Zone,  she  served  as  convoy  escort  to  the  Coronis 
(ARL-10)  and  Kaweah  (AO-15).  Arriving  at  San  Diego  24 
January,  Quest  conducted  exercises  along  the  West  Coast 
until  1 March,  when  she  became  the  school  ship  at  the  Naval 
Small  Craft  Training  Center,  San  Pedro,  Calif.  Relieved  of  this 
duty  24  March,  she  sailed  for  San  Diego  to  take  up  target 
towing  duties  until  late  April,  when  she  returned  to  San  Pedro 
to  once  again  resume  her  training  ship  duties.  Detached  from 
this  duty  20  August,  she  sailed  for  Pearl  Harbor,  arriving  28 
August. 

Departing  Pearl  Harbor  3 September,  as  part  of  TU 
10.15.16,  she  sailed  for  Eniwetok  Atoll.  She  then  sailed 
to  Okinawa,  via  Saipan,  arriving  3 October.  Quest  participated 
in  minesweeping  operations  in  and  around  Okinawa  and 
Southern  Japan  until  5 November  when  she  sailed  for  the 
East  China  Sea  in  company  with  Bauer  (DM-26),  Garland 
(AM-238)  and  Notable  (AM-267).  After  clearing  minefields  in 
the  area,  the  sturdy  minecraft  returned  to  Sasebo,  Japan 
arriving  in  late  November.  Quest  participated  in  minesweeping 
operations  in  Japan  until  20  February  1946,  when  she  began  a 
voyage  to  Eniwetok  Atoll,  acting  as  escort  for  Y MS-431  and 
YMS-439.  Arriving  at  Eniwetok  12  March,  Quest  served  as  a 
logistics  support  vessel  for  the  two  YMSs  as  they  swept 
mines  around  Eniwetok  in  preparation  for  operation  “Cross- 
roads”. On  23  March  Quest,  in  company  with  YMS-57  sailed 
for  Subic  Bay  arriving  11  April.  She  remained  there  until 
2 May,  at  which  time  she  was  decommissioned. 

Struck  from  the  U.S.  Naval  Vessel  Register  29  September 
1947,  Quest  was  not  yet  through  with  her  naval  service,  for  on 
2 July  1948,  she  was  transferred  to  the  Philippines.  Converted 
to  the  Presidential  Yacht,  she  was  renamed  Apo-21  and 
commissioned  later  that  year.  She  was  renamed  Pagasa  and 
has  served  under  the  names  Santa  Maria,  Pagasa,  and  Mount 
Samat  into  1970. 

Quest  received  two  battle  stars  for  World  War  II  service. 

Quevilly 

A former  name  retained. 

(Tk:  t.  3,203;  1.  322'  b.  45'5";  dph.  25'7") 

Quevilly  was  built  in  1897  by  Laporte  et  Cie,  Rouen,  France 
for  La  Societe  Anonyme  du  Quevilly.  She  was  loaned  to  NOTS 
14  February  1918  as  a station  oil  tanker  at  the  Azores. 
Although  Quevilly  was  used  by  NOTS,  she  was  a French 
vessel  operated  by  a French  crew  and  there  is  no  record  that 
she  was  ever  commissioned  in  NOTS. 

Quevilly  was  returned  to  her  owner  12  April  1919. 

Qui  Vive 

A former  name  retained. 

(SP-1004: 1.  45';  b.  9'6'';  dr.  1'7”;  s.  20  k.;  cpl.  5) 

Qui  Vive  (SP-1004)  was  built  by  Hutchinson  Bros.,  Alex- 
andria, N.Y.,  for  Houston  Barnard,  Rochester,  N.Y.,  and  was 
chartered  by  the  Navy  22  June  1917  from  H.  Barnard  at 
Alexandria  Bay,  N.Y.  She  was  assigned  to  the  5th  Naval 
District  for  section  patrol  duty.  However,  Qui  Vive  served  as  a 


hospital  boat  at  Norfolk  from  3 December  1917  until  6 May 
1919. 

She  decommissioned  at  Norfolk  6 May  1919  and  was  re- 
turned to  her  owner  27  May  1919. 

Quick 

John  Henry  Quick,  born  20  June  1870  at  Charlestown,  W. 
Va.,  enlisted  in  the  Marine  Corps  10  August  1892.  He  was 
awarded  the  Medal  of  Honor  “for  gallantry  in  action”  in 
signalling  the  gunfire  support  vessel  Dolphin  while  exposed 
to  heavy  enemy  fire  at  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba,  14  June  1898. 
Remaining  in  the  Marine  Corps  after  the  Spanish- American 
War,  he  served  on  expeditionary  duty  in  Mexico  (21  April-23 
November  1914)  and  with  the  A.E.F.  in  World  War  I.  During 
the  Belleau  Wood  campaign  he  was  awarded  the  Distin- 
guished Service  Cross  and  the  Navy  Cross  for  assisting  in  the 
delivery  of  ammunition,  over  a road  swept  by  enemy  artillery, 
to  Boureches.  Retiring  20  November  1918,  Sgt.  Major  Quick 
was  recalled,  at  his  own  request,  for  the  period  26  July-15 
September  1920.  He  died  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  9 September  i922. 

(DD-490:dp.2,500  (f.);1.348'4'';b.36'l'';dr.  12'6'';  s.  37k.; 
cpl.  276;  a.  4 5'',  4 40mm.,  5 21''  tt.,  6 dcp.,  2 dct.;  cl.  Gleaves) 

Quick  (DD-490)  was  laid  down  by  the  Federal  Shipbuilding 
and  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Kearny,  N.  J.,  3 November  1941 ; launched 
3 May  1942;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  William  T.  Roy,  neice  of  Sgt. 
Major  Quick;  and  commissioned  3 July  1942,  Lt.  Comdr. 
R.  B.  Nickerson  in  command. 

Following  shakedown  off  New  England  and  the  Maritime 
Provinces,  Quick  departed  New  York,  6 September  1942,  for 
the  Caribbean  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Assigned  to  escort  work, 
she  accompanied  Army  transports  and  merchantmen  as  they 
plied  the  Gulf  and  West  Indian  shipping  lanes;  lanes  which  in 
preceding  months  had  suffered  the  greatest  losses  to  U-boat 
activities  in  the  eastern  Atlantic.  In  October,  Quick  left  the 
Gulf  and  steamed  to  Norfolk  where  she  joined  TF  34  and,  on 
the  23rd,  sailed  east.  Just  before  midnight,  7 November,  she 
arrived  off  Safi,  Morocco,  and  took  up  station  in  the  transport 
area  for  the  Southern  Attack  Group  of  operation  “Torch”, 
the  invasion  of  North  Africa.  During  the  landings  the  following 
day,  she  provided  gunfire  support,  then  resumed  anti-aircraft 
and  anti-submarine  duties.  On  the  14th  she  shifted  to  Casa- 
blanca and  two  days  later  assisted  in  sinking  U-173.  On  the 
17th  she  got  underway  for  the  United  States,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  month  anchored  in  New  York  harbor.  She  resumed  escort 
work  and  for  the  next  six  months  guarded  coastal  and  trans- 
atlantic convoys. 

On  8 June  1943,  Quick  departed  the  east  coast  with  TF  65, 
bound  for  North  Africa.  Arriving  at  Mers-el-Kebir  on  the 
22nd,  she  joined  TF  85  and  on  5 July  sailed  for  Sicily  and 
operation  “Husky”.  From  the  10th  through  the  13th,  she 
cruised  off  Scoglitti  and  along  the  Camerina  plain,  providing 
fire  support  for  the  7th  Army’s  assault  troops.  She  then  re- 
turned to  escort  work  in  the  North  Atlantic  until  May  1944, 
and  on  Mediterranean  runs  until  the  end  of  the  war  in  Europe. 

The  war  in  the  Pacific  raged  on,  however;  and,  as  Allied 
forces  pushed  closer  to  the  Japanese  home  islands,  their  need 
for  minesweepers  increased,  doubly  so  with  the  toll  among 
that  type  in  the  Ryukyus.  Quick,  no  longer  needed  for  escort 
work  in  the  Atlantic,  was  designated  to  help  fill  the  need  and 
on  13  June  1945  she  entered  the  Charleston  Naval  Shipyard 
where  she  became  a destroyer-minesweeper.  Emerging  from 
conversion  2 August  as  DMS-32  (effective  23  June  1945), 
she  sailed  for  the  west  coast,  arriving  at  San  Diego  after  the 
cessation  of  Pacific  hostilities. 

Toward  the  end  of  September,  she  sailed  for  Pearl  Harbor, 
thence  to  Eniwetok  for  abbreviated  operations  after  which 
she  returned  to  Hawaii.  On  2 December  she  headed  west  again, 
arriving  at  Sasebo  on  the  16th  for  a nine  month  tour  during 
which  she  operated  off  the  China  coast  and  off  Okinawa  in 
addition  to  working  in  Japanese  waters.  Spending  a little  over 
a month  on  the  west  coast,  she  operated  in  the  Marianas 
between  December  1946  and  February  1947,  then  returned  to 
Japanese  waters.  In  April  she  resumed  operations  in  the  Trust 
Territories  and  in  August  returned  to  the  west  coast.  The 
following  spring  she  deployed  to  the  Marshalls  and  Marianas 
for  another  3 months,  returning  to  San  Diego  4 June.  Eight 
months  later  she  was  designated  for  inactivation  and,  on  1 
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March  1949,  she  reported  to  Commander,  Pacific  Reserve 
Fleet,  decommissioning  28  May.  Reclassified  DD-490  on  15 
July  1955,  Quick  remains  with  the  Pacific  Reserve  Fleet  into 
1970. 

Quick  earned  four  battle  stars  during  World  War  II. 

Quicksilver 

A former  name  retained. 

(SP-281;  1.  50'8";  b.  10';  dr.  1'7";  s.  22  k.;  a.  2 1 pdr.) 

Quicksilver  (SP-281)  was  built  by  Jahncke  Navigation  Co., 
New  Orleans,  La.,  for  Ernest  Lee  jahncke  and  was  delivered 
under  charter  to  the  Navy  24  May  1917. 

She  operated  out  of  New  Orleans  on  section  patrol  at  the 
beginning  of  World  War  I.  On  1 October  1918  she  was  ordered 
to  Pensacola  Naval  Air  Station,  Pensacola,  Fla.,  where  she 
was  sorely  needed  in  connection  with  training  flights  over 
Florida  Bay.  Quicksilver  continued  in  this  duty  until  27 
November  1918  when  she  returned  to  New  Orleans. 

Quicksilver  decommissioned  at  New  Orleans  28  January 
1919;  was  struck  from  the  Navy  Register  17  May  1919;  and 
was  sold  30  June  1919  to  George  Plant,  Washington,  D.C. 

Quileute 

Indian  tribe,  Lapu.sh,  Wash. 

(YTB-540;dp.  310  (f.);l.  101';  b.  28';  dr.  11';  s.  12  k.;  cpl.  10; 
a.  2 .50  cal.  mg.;  cl.  Hisada) 

Quileute  (YTB-540)  was  laid  down  17  February  1945  by 
Consolidated  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Morris  Heights,  N.Y.; 
launched  14  May  1945;  and  placed  in  service  16  October  1945. 

Quileute  began  active  duty  for  the  1st  Naval  District, 
Boston,  Mass.,  in  March  1946.  In  February  1962,  she  was 
reclassified  YTM-540.  Into  1970  she  remains  active  with  the 
1st  District. 

Quillback 

A fish  of  the  sucker  family,  widespread  in  the  freshwaters  of 
North  America  and  Northern  Asia. 

(SS-424:  dp.  1,570  (surf.),  2,416  (subm.);  1.  311'8";  b.  27'2"; 
dr.  15'3";  s.  20  k.  (surf.),  9 k.  (subm.) ; cpl.  66;  a.  10  21"  tt., 

1 5",  1 40mm;  cl.  Balao) 

Quillback  (SS-424)  was  laid  down  by  the  Portsmouth 
Navy  Yard,  Portsmouth,  N.H.,  27  June  1944;  launched  1 
October  1944;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  J.  A.  Tyree,  Jr.;  and  com- 
missioned 29  December  1944,  Lt.  Comdr.  R.  P.  Nicholson  in 
command. 

After  training  at  New  London  and  work  on  an  experimental 
ordnance  project  at  Key  West,  Quillback  departed  for  Pearl 


Harbor  and  her  maiden  war  patrol,  off  the  coast  of  Kyushu. 
During  this  patrol  (30  May-24  July  1945)  she  destroyed  a 
Japanese  suicide  motorboat  and  rescued  one  aviator  from  the 
water  only  a half  mile  from  the  heavily  armed  shore.  Surrender 
of  the  enemy  found  Quillback  refitting  for  her  second  patrol  at 
Guam. 

Peacetime  duties  returned  Quillback  to  New  London  for 
duty  as  a unit  of  Submarine  Squadron  2.  From  1945  to  1951, 
she  operated  with  the  Submarine  School  in  a training  capacity 
and  as  an  experimental  unit  of  the  Naval  Underwater  Sound 
Laboratory.  In  April  1951,  Quillback  departed  New  London 
for  a six  months  tour  of  duty  with  the  6th  Fleet  in  Mediter- 
ranean waters.  In  April  1952,  she  reported  to  the  Portsmouth 
Naval  Shipyard  for  decommissioning  and  conversion. 

On  27  February  1953,  Quillback  was  recommissioned  and 
joined  the  Submarine  Force,  Atlantic  Fleet  as  a streamlined 
“Guppy”  (Greater  Underwater  Propulsion  Power)  Submarine. 
She  reported  to  ComSubRon  4 at  Key  West,  Fla.  There  in 
local  operations,  with  occasional  trips  to  Guantanamo  Bay,  she 
assisted  the  Fleet  Training  Group  in  Destroyer  ASW  in- 
doctrination. In  1956,  1957,  and  1958  Quillback  took  part  in 
major  fleet  and  NATO  exercises  in  the  North  Atlantic. 

In  1959  Quillback  was  transferred  to  Submarine  Squadron 
12.  During  1960  she  underwent  extensive  overhaul  at  Charles- 
ton to  improve  her  offensive  capabilities.  She  deployed  to  the 
Mediterranean  in  October  1961,  returning  to  Key  West  in 
February  1962.  Operating  locally  out  of  Key  West  from  May 
to  October,  Quillback  was  deployed  to  Guantanamo  Bay 
when  the  Cuban  Quarantine  was  put  into  effect  and  remained 
there  during  the  first  10  days  of  the  crisis.  During  1963 
Quillback  operated  out  of  Key  West  and  rendered  services  to 
the  Fleet  Training  Group  at  Guantanamo. 

Quillback  deployed  to  the  Mediterranean  for  six  months  in 
July  1964.  Experimental  torpedo  research  and  development 
projects  were  assigned  to  Quillback  in  1965  until  she  deployed 
to  Guantanamo  Bay  in  June.  She  continued  to  operate  out 
of  Key  West  until  deploying  to  the  Mediterranean  again  from 
August  to  November  1967.  She  spent  most  of  1968  and  1969 
in  the  Caribbean.  She  remains  with  the  Atlantic  Fleet  into 
1970. 

Quillback  earned  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II  service. 

Quincy 

A city  in  Massachusetts. 

I 

(Collier;  dp.  6,500;  1.  367';  b.  51';  dr.  21'4";  s.  11  k.;  cpl.  100; 
a.  4 3") 

Quincy,  formerly  Vogesen,  was  built  in  1909  by  William 
Doxford  and  Sons,  Sunderland,  England  for  H.  Vogemann; 
acquired  by  NOTS  8 May  1917;  and  commissioned  at  New 
Orleans  2 February  1918,  Lt.  Comdr.  John  C.  K.  Redington, 
USNRF,  in  command. 


USS  Quillback  (SS-424),  1964. 
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Upon  the  declaration  of  war  with  Germany,  Vogesen  was 
seized  by  Customs  and  Navy  officials  at  Pensacola,  Fla.,  and 
was  renamed  Quincy  4 June  1917.  After  a refit  at  New  Orleans 
she  was  quickly  placed  in  service  by  NOTS  as  a collier. 

During  World  War  I Quincy  made  three  round  trip  trans- 
Atlantic  voyages.  She  sailed  from  Norfolk  27  February  1918 
with  a cargo  of  lumber  destined  for  Paulliac,  France,  and 
returned  to  Norfolk  1 June.  While  at  Norfolk  she  was  fitted 
out  to  carry  fuel  oil.  Quincy  departed  21  July  for  Brest,  France 
with  a cargo  of  lumber,  cement,  and  airplanes,  and  returned 
to  Philadelphia  26  September  for  a short  refit.  On  her  third 
eastward  crossing  she  left  Galveston,  Tex.  1 November, 
bound  for  Genoa,  Italy  with  a cargo  of  aviation  material. 
On  the  return  voyage,  Quincy  called  at  Gibraltar  to  take  on  a 
Navy  cargo,  and  arrived  at  Philadelphia  25  March  1919. 
Quincy  subsequently  carried  cargo  between  east  coast  ports 
and  visited  Guantanamo  Bay  and  St.  Thomas,  Virgin  Islands. 

After  the  war  Quincy  continued  to  operate  along  the  East 
Coast.  She  was  designated  AK-10  on  17  July  1920.  From 
August  1920  until  May  1921  she  was  laid  up  at  Norfolk. 
Quincy  got  underway  13  May  for  Gibraltar  and  Brest.  Upon 
her  return  to  the  U.S.  she  remained  on  the  east  coast  a short 
time  and  then  sailed  to  the  California  coast  via  the  Panama 
Canal  making  various  calls  enroute  to  take  on  and  discharge 
cargo.  Quincy  arrived  at  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard,  Calif.  3 
November  1921  and  visited  Hawaii  in  January-February 
1922.  She  returned  to  Philadelphia  11  April. 

Quincy  decommissioned  at  Philadelphia  5 June  1922  and 
was  sold  25  September  1922  to  the  Navigation  Steamship  Co. 

II 

(CA-39:  dp.  9,375;  1.  .588'2”;  b.  6U10'';  dr.  19'5";  s.  32  k.;  cpl. 

807;  a.  9 8",  8 5",  8 .50  cal.;  cl.  New  Orleans) 

Quincy  (CA-39)  was  laid  down  by  the  Bethlehem  Ship- 
building Corp.,  Quincy,  Mass.,  15  November  1933;  launched 
19  June  1935;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Henry  S.  Morgan;  and 
commissioned  at  Boston  9 June  1936,  Capt.  William  Faulkner 
Amsden  in  command. 

Soon  after  being  assigned  to  Cruiser  Division  8 Atlantic 
Fleet,  Quincy  was  ordered  to  Mediterranean  waters  20  July 
1936  to  protect  American  interests  in  Spain  during  the  height 
of  the  Spanish  Civil  War.  Quincy  passed  through  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar  26  July  and  arrived  at  Malaga,  Spain,  27  July  to 
assume  her  duties.  While  in  Spanish  waters  she  operated  with 
an  international  rescue  fleet  that  included  the  German  pocket- 
battleships  Deutschland,  Admiral  Graf  Spec  and  Admiral 
Scheer.  Quincy  evacuated  490  refugees  to  Marseilles  and 
Villefranche,  France,  before  being  relieved  by  Raleigh  27 
September. 

Quincy  returned  to  the  Boston  Navy  Yard  5 October  for 
refit  preparatory  to  final  acceptance  trials  which  were  held 


15-18  March  1937.  She  got  underway  for  the  Pacific  12  April 
to  join  Cruiser  Division  7,  transited  the  Panama  Canal  23-27 
April  and  arrived  at  Pearl  Harbor  10  May. 

Quincy  sortied  with  Cruiser  Divisions  Pacific  Fleet  20  May 
on  a tactical  exercise  which  was  the  first  of  many  such  maneu- 
vers that  she  participated  in  during  1937  and  1938.  From  15 
March-28  April,  she  engaged  in  important  battle  practice  off 
Hawaii  with  the  Pacific  Fleet  in  Fleet  Problem  XIX.  After  an 
overhaul  at  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard,  Quincy  resumed  tactical 
operations  with  her  division  off  San  Clemente,  Calif,  until  her 
redeployment  to  the  Atlantic  4 January  1939. 

Quincy  transited  the  Panama  Canal  13  January  bound  for 
Guantanamo  Bay  where  she  engaged  in  gunnery  practice  and 
amphibious  exercises.  She  also  took  part  in  Fleet  Problem  XX 
with  the  Atlantic  Fleet  13-26  Februar3^  Quincy  later  made  a 
South  American  good  will  tour  10  April-12  June,  and  upon 
returning  to  Norfolk,  embarked  reservists  for  three  training 
cruises  9 July-24  August.  She  spent  the  remainder  of  1939  on 
patrol  in  the  North  Atlantic  due  to  the  outbreak  of  World  War 
II. 

After  overhaul  at  Norfolk  until  4 May  1940,  Quincy  again 
visited  Brazil,  Uruguay  and  Argentina,  returning  to  Norfolk 
22  September.  She  completed  three  more  reserve  training 
cruises  1 October-20  December. 

Quincy  was  occupied  in  Atlantic  Fleet  maneuvers  and 
landing  force  exercises  off  Culebra  Island,  P.R.  3 February-1 
April  1941.  With  the  growth  of  hostilities  in  Europe,  she  was 
ordered  to  Task  Group  2 and  operated  with  Wasp  in  the  mid- 
Atlantic  preserving  U.S.  neutrality  26  April-6  June.  Later  she 
operated  with  Yorklown  and  Task  Group  28  until  sailing  for 
home  14  July. 

On  28  July  1941  Quincy  sailed  with  Task  Group  16  for 
Iceland  on  neutrality  duty  which  included  a patrol  in  the 
Denmark  Straits  21-24  September.  She  returned  to  Newfound- 
land with  a convoy  31  October.  Quincy  then  proceeded  to 
Capetown,  South  Africa,  via  Trinidad,  where  she  met  a convoy 
which  she  escorted  back  to  Trinidad  29  December  1941. 

Quincy  returned  25  January  1942  to  Icelandic  waters  on 
convoy  duty  with  Task  Force  15  and  made  a patrol  in  the 
Denmark  Straits  8-11  March.  She  departed  14  March  for  the 
U.S.  and  an  overhaul  at  the  New  York  Navy  Yard  that  lasted 
until  the  end  of  May. 

Quincy  sailed  for  San  Diego  5 June  via  the  Panama  Canal 
and  arrived  19  June.  She  was  then  assigned  to  Task  Force  18  as 
the  flagship  of  Rear  Admiral  Norman  R.  Scott,  Commander 
Cruisers. 

Quincy  got  underway  for  the  South  Pacific  in  July  with 
other  vessels  assembling  for  the  invasion  of  Guadalcanal. 

Prior  to  the  Marine  assault  on  Guadalcanal  7 August, 
Quincy  destroyed  several  Japanese  installations  and  an  oil 
depot  during  her  bombardment  of  Lunga  Point.  She  later 
provided  close  fire  support  for  the  Marines  during  the  landing. 


USS  Quincy  (CA-71). 
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While  on  patrol  in  the  channel  between  Florida  Island  and 
Savo  Island,  in  the  early  hours  of  9 August  1942  Quincy  was 
attacked  by  a large  Japanese  naval  force  and  sank  after 
sustaining  many  direct  hits  with  all  guns  out  of  action. 

Quincy  earned  one  battle  star  during  World  War  II. 

Ill 

(CA-71:  dp.  13,600;  1.  673'5";  b.  70'10";  dr.  20'6";  s.  33  k.; 

cpl.  1,142;  a.  9 8",  12  5",  48  40mm.,  24  20mm. ; cl.  Baltimore) 

The  third  Quincy  (CA-71),  a heavy  cruiser,  was  authorized 
17  June  1940;  laid  down  by  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Shipbuilding 
Div.,  Quincy,  Mass,  as  Si.  Paul  9 October  1941;  renamed 
Quincy  16  October  1942  to  perpetuate  that  name  after 
destruction  of  the  second  Quincy  at  the  Battle  of  Savo  Island, 
9 August  1942;  launched  23  June  1943;  sponsored  by  Mrs. 
Henry  S.  Morgan,  a daughter  of  Charles  Francis  Adams; 
and  commissioned  at  the  U.S.  Naval  Drydock,  South  Boston, 
Mass.  23  June  1943,  Capt.  Elliot  M.  Senn  in  command. 

After  shakedown  cruise  in  the  Gulf  of  Faria,  between 
Trinidad  and  Venezuela,  the  new  cruiser  was  assigned  27 
March  1944  to  Task  Force  22  and  trained  in  Casco  Bay, 
Maine  until  she  steamed  to  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland  with 
TG  27.10,  arriving  14  May  and  reporting  to  Commander, 
12th  Fleet  for  duty.  General  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  Supreme 
Commander,  Allied  Expeditionary  Force,  accompanied  by 
Rear  Admiral  Alan  G.  Kirk,  inspected  the  ship’s  company 
in  Belfast  Lough  15  May  1944. 

Quincy  stood  out  of  Belfast  Lough  20  May  for  the  Clyde 
and  anchored  off  Greenock,  Scotland  to  begin  special  training 
in  shore  bombardment.  She  then  returned  to  Belfast  Lough 
and  began  final  preparations  for  the  invasion  of  Europe.  At 
0537,  6 June  1944,  she  engaged  shore  batteries  from  her  station 
on  the  right  flank  of  Utah  Beach,  Baie  de  la  Seine. 

During  the  period  6 through  17  June,  in  conjunction  with 
shore  fire  control  parties  and  aircraft  spotters,  Quincy  con- 
ducted highly  accurate  pinpoint  firing  against  enemy  mobile 
batteries  and  concentrations  of  tanks,  trucks,  and  troops. 
She  also  neutralized  and  destroyed  heavy,  long  range  enemy 
batteries,  supported  minesweepers  operating  under  enemy 
fire,  engaged  enemy  batteries  that  were  firing  on  the  crews  of 
Corry  (DD-463)  and  Glennon  (DD-620)  during  their  efforts 
to  abandon  their  ships  after  they  had  struck  mines,  and 
participated  in  the  reduction  of  the  town  of  Quineville  12 
June  1944. 

Quincy  steamed  to  Portland,  England  21  June  and  joined 
TF  129.  She  departed  Portland  24  June  for  Cherbourg, 
France.  The  bombardment  of  the  batteries  surrounding  the 
city  commenced  in  conjunction  with  the  Army’s  assault  at 
1207.  Nineteen  of  the  twenty-one  primary  targets  assigned 
the  task  force  were  succes-sfully  neutralized  or  destroyed, 
thus  enabling  Army  troops  to  occupy  the  city  that  day. 

The  heavy  cruiser  sailed  for  Mers-el  Kebir,  North  Africa 
4 July,  arriving  there  the  10th.  She  proceeded  to  Palermo, 
Sicily  16  July,  arriving  two  days  later.  Quincy,  based  at 
Palermo  through  26  July,  conducted  shore  bombardment 
practice  at  Camarota  in  the  Gulf  of  Policastro.  She  then 
steamed  to  Malta  via  the  Straits  of  Messina.  Between  27 
July  and  13  August  the  cruiser  participated  in  training 
exercises  at  Malta  and  Camarota,  Italy. 

On  the  afternoon  of  13  August,  in  company  with  four 
British  crui.sers,  one  French  cruiser,  and  four  American 
destroyers,  Quincy  departed  Malta  for  the  landings  on  the 
southern  coast  of  France,  arriving  Baie  de  Cavalaire  15 
August.  For  three  days  the  group  provided  fire  support  on  the 
left  flank  of  the  3rd  U.S.  Army.  Quincy  transferred  19  August 
to  TG  86.4,  and  until  the  24th  engaged  the  heavy  batteries 
at  Toulon,  St.  Mandrier,  and  Cape  Side.  She  steamed  west- 
ward the  afternoon  of  24  August  to  support  minesweepers 
clearing  the  channel  to  Port  de  Bouc  in  the  Marseilles  area. 

Quincy  was  detached  from  European  duty  1 September  and 
steamed  for  Boston,  arriving  one  week  later.  She  remained  at 
Boston  for  the  installation  of  new  equipment  through  31 
October,  when  she  got  underway  for  training  in  Casco  Bay. 
After  fitting  out  at  Boston  for  a Presidential  cruise,  Quincy 
steamed  for  Hampton  Roads,  Va.  16  November. 

President  Roosevelt  and  his  party  embarked  in  Quincy 
23  January  1945  at  Newport  News,  Va.  for  passage  to  Malta, 


arriving  2 February.  After  receiving  calls  by  Prime  Minister 
Winston  Churchill  and  other  dignitaries,  Pre.sident  Roosevelt 
departed  Quincy  and  continued  on  to  the  Crimea  by  air. 

Quincy  departed  Malta  6 February  and  arrived  Great 
Bitter  Lake  in  the  Suez  Canal  two  days  later,  after  calling  at 
Ismalia,  Egypt.  The  President  and  his  party  returned  12 
February  and  the  next  day  received  Farouk  I,  King  of  Egypt, 
and  Haile  Selassie,  Emperor  of  Ethiopia.  President  Roosevelt 
received  Ibn  Saud,  King  of  Saudi  Arabia,  14  February.  After 
a call  at  Alexandria  and  a final  meeting  betweeir  President 
Roosevelt  and  Prime  Minister  Churchill,  Quincy  steamed  for 
Algiers,  arriving  18  February.  Following  a presidential  con- 
ference with  the  American  ambassadors  to  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  Italy,  the  cruiser  steamed  for  the  United  States, 
arriving  Newport  News,  Va.  27  February. 

Quincy  stood  out  of  Hampton  Roads  5 March  1945,  arriving 
Pearl  Harbor  the  20th.  After  training  in  the  Pearl  Harbor 
area,  she  steamed  for  Ulithi  via  Eniwetok,  joining  the  5th 
Fleet  there  11  April.  Two  days  later  she  departed  Ulithi  and 
joined  Rear  Admiral  Wiltse’s  Cruiser  Division  10,  in  Vice 
Admiral  Mitscher’s  Fast  Carrier  Task  Force.  From  16  April 
Quincy  supported  the  carriers  in  their  strikes  on  Okinawa, 
Amami  Gunto,  and  Minami  Daito  Shima.  She  returned  to 
Ulithi  with  units  of  the  task  force  30  April. 

In  company  with  units  of  TF  58,  Quincy  departed  Ulithi  9 
May  for  the  area  east  of  Kyushu,  arriving  12  May  for  carrier 
strikes  against  Amami  Gunto  and  Kyushu.  Before  dawn  on 
14  May  the  cruiser  splashed  a Japanese  plane.  Her  own 
aircraft  strafed  targets  in  Omonawa  on  Tokune  Shima  19  May. 
Quincy  continued  to  support  carrier  aircraft  strikes  against 
Okinaw'a,  Tokuno  Shima,  Kikai  Jima,  Amami  Gunto,  and 
Asumi  Gunto  until  the  force  returned  to  base  13  June.  En- 
route,  Quincy  safely  rode  out  the  severe  typhoon  of  5 June. 

During  the  period  of  replenishment  and  upkeep  at  Leyte, 
Rear  Admiral  Wilt.se,  ComCruDiv  10  transferred  to  Quincy. 
The  cruiser  departed  Leyte  1 July  with  Task  Force  38  to  begin 
a period  of  strikes  at  Japan’s  home  islands  which  lasted  until 
the  termination  of  hostilities.  She  supported  carriers  in 
strikes  in  the  Tokyo  Plains  area,  Honshu,  Hokkaido,  and 
Shikoku. 

Quincy  joined  the  Support  Force,  23  August;  and  four  days 
later,  helped  occupy  Sagami  Wan,  Japan,  and  entered  Tokyo 
Bay  1 September. 

Rear  Admiral  Wiltse  transferred  his  flag  17  September  to 
Vicksburg  (CL-86),  and  20  September  Quincy  joined  the  5th 
Fleet  as  a unit  of  the  Eastern  Japan  Force,  TF  53,  basing  in 
Tokyo  Bay. 

Quincy  decommissioned  19  October  1946  in  the  Puget 
Sound  Naval  Shipyard,  Bremerton,  Wash.  She  was  assigned 
to  the  Bremerton  Group,  Pacific  Reserve  Fleet  until  31 
January  1952,  when  she  recommissioned  to  serve  in  the  7th 
Fleet  in  support  of  United  Nations  Forces  in  Korea.  Following 
fitting  out  and  readiness  training,  she  served  in  the  screen  of 
the  Fast  Carrier  Task  groups  ranging  off  the  coastline  of 
Korea  25  July  1953  through  1 December  1953.  She  again 
decommissioned  2 July  1954;  and  is  berthed  at  Brernerton, 
Wash.,  in  the  Pacific  Re.serve  Fleet,  into  1970. 

Quincy  received  four  battle  stars  for  World  War  II  service. 


Quinnapin 

A Narraganset  Indian  chief,  brother-in-law  of  King  Philip, 
he  was  captured  by  the  English  colonists  in  1675,  tried  by 
court  marshal  at  Newport,  R.I.,  and  shot. 

(YT-286:  dp.  510  (f.);  1.  110';  b.  29';  dr.  15';  s.  12  k.;  cpl.  10; 
a.  2 .50  cal.  mg.;  cl.  Onockalin) 

Quinnapin  (YT-286)  was  laid  down  5 July  1943  by  Thomas 
Knutson  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Halesite,  N.Y. ; reclassified 
YTB-286  on  15  May  1944;  launched  20  July  1944;  sponsored 
by  Mrs.  Thomas  Knutson;  and  placed  in  service  3 January 
1945. 

Proceeding  via  the  Panama  Canal,  Quinnapin  arrived  at 
San  Francisco  7 July  1945.  From  1946  to  1950  she  served  the 
12th  Naval  District,  San  Francisco.  Sold  at  Mare  Island  5 
May  19.50  to  Foss  Launch  and  Tug  Co.,  she  was  struck  from 
the  Naval  Vessel  Register  16  June  1950. 
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Quinnebaug 

An  alternate  spelling  of  Quinebaug,  a river  in  southern 
Massachusetts  and  eastern  Connecticut. 

I 

(ScSlp:  t.  1,113;  1.  216'0";  b.  30'0";  dr.  12';  s.  7 k.;  cpl.  122; 
a.  1 60-pdr.  P.r.,  4 32-pdrs.,  1 20-pdr.) 

The  first  Quinnebaug,  a screw  sloop  of  war  built  by  the 
New  York  Navy  Yard,  was  launched  31  March  1866;  spon- 
sored by  Lt.  Comdr.  David  B.  Harmony;  and  commissioned 
19  July  1867,  Comdr.  Edward  Barrett  in  command. 

The  new  gunboat  departed  New  York  31  August  1867  and 
cruised  along  the  Atlantic  coast  of  South  America  for  almost 
three  years  before  returning  to  Norfolk  18  July  1870.  She 
decommissioned  there  on  the  29th  and  was  laid  up  until 
broken  up  in  1871. 

II 

(ScStr.  t.  1,900;  Ibp.  216';  b.  37';  dr.  16'6"  (mean);  cpl. 

212;  a.  8 r.,  1 60-pdr.  P.r.,  6 9"  D.  sb.,  1 light  12-pdr.  how., 

1 3") 

The  second  Quinnebaug,  a screw  corvette  built  by  the 
Philadelphia  Navy  Yard  but  occasionally  listed  as  a rebuilt 
version  of  the  first  Quinnebaug,  was  launched  28  September 
1875;  and  commissioned  2 October  1878,  Comdr.  Norman  H. 
Farquhar  in  command. 

Quinnebaug  departed  Philadelphia  17  October  1878  for 
fitting  out  at  Norfolk.  She  got  underway  11  January  1879 
and  reached  Gibraltar  2 February  to  begin  a decade  of  .service 
on  the  European  Station,  interrupted  only  by  a brief  visit 
home  in  the  summer  of  1881.  During  this  service  she  operated 
for  the  most  part  in  the  Mediterranean,  steaming  from  the 
straits  to  the  Levant  and  visiting  numerous  ports  along  both 
the  European  and  African  coasts  of  that  ancient  sea  and 
center  of  culture.  She  also  usually  made  an  annual  cruise  along 
the  Atlantic  Coast  of  Europe  visiting  ports  in  Spain,  Portual, 
France,  England,  Denmark  and  Germany. 

Departing  Gibraltar  9 May  1889,  Quinnebaug  returned  to 
the  New  York  Navy  Yard  17  June  1889.  She  decommissioned 
there  3 July  , was  struck  from  the  Navy  List  21  November 
1889  and  was  sold  25  March  1891. 

III 

(SP-1687:  dp.  5,1.50;  1.  375';  b.  42';  dr.  18'6";  s.  17  k.;  cpl. 

345;  a.  1 5",  2 3",  2 mg) 

Quinnebaug  (SP-1687),  formerly  Jefferson,  was  built  in 
1899  by  Delaware  River  Iron  and  Shipbuilding  and  Engineer- 
ing Works,  Chester,  Pa.,  for  the  Old  Dominion  Steamship  Co; 
chartered  by  the  Navy  3 December  1917 ; converted  to  a mine 
planter  by  Robbin’s  Repair  Basin  and  Drydock  Co.,  Brooklyn, 
N.Y.;  and  commissioned  at  Brooklyn  28  March  1918,  Comdr. 
David  Pratt  Mannix  in  command. 

Quinnebaug  reported  to  the  Atlantic  Mine  Force  and  was 
ordered  13  May  1918  to  Invergordon,  Scotland  for  mining 
operations  in  the  North  Sea  with  Mine  Squadron  1.  From  14 
July  to  26  October,  she  successfully  completed  ten  mining 
missions  screened  by  British  destroyers  of  the  14th  Flotilla 
(Grand  Fleet).  Quinnebaug  was  not  diverted  from  her  mission 
by  two  encounters  with  German  submarines  20-21  September, 
and  succeeded  in  planting  approximately  6,040  mines  in  the 
Northern  Barrage.  Upon  completion  of  this  duty  she  re- 
turned home,  decommissioned  at  Philadelphia  6 February 
1919,  and  was  returned  to  her  owner  19  March  1919. 


(SP-2478:  dp.  2,. 500  d.w.;  1.  253'2";  b.  37'2";  dr.  18'2";  s.  10  k.) 

Quinnebaug  (SP-2478),  formerly  Pong  Tong,  was  built  in 
1903  as  Elisabeth  Rickmers  by  Rickmers  Aktiengesellschaft, 
Bremerhaven,  Germany,  and  acquired  by  the  Navy  under 
charter  from  the  Customs  Bureau,  Government  of  the  Philip- 
pines, through  USSB.  She  was  assigned  to  the  12th  Naval 
District,  but  saw  no  active  service. 


Lafitie  (MC  hull  2631),  formerly  Quinnebaug  (AOG— 71), 
was  built  by  the  St.  Johns  River  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Jackson- 
ville, Fla.,  for  the  Maritime  Commission;  acquisition  by  the 
Navy  was  cancelled  27  August  1945. 

Quinsigamond 

A lake  in  central  Massachusetts. 

(Mon:  dp.  5,660  (des.) ; 1.  345' ;b.  56'8";  dr.  17'6"  (des.) ; s.  10  k. 
(des.);  a.  4 XV"  D.sb.  (des.);  cl.  Kalamazoo) 

Quinsigamond,  a double-turreted  monitor,  was  laid  down 
by  the  Boston  Navy  Yard  in  1864,  but  work  on  her  was 
suspended  30  November  1865.  Renamed  Hercules  15  June 
1869,  she  was  again  renamed,  Oregon,  10  August  the  same 
year.  Built  with  improperly  seasoned  timber,  and  left  ex- 
posed to  rot,  the  ship,  still  on  the  stocks,  was  broken  up  in 
1884. 

Quirinus 

Early  god  of  war  in  Roman  mythology,  identified  with 
Romulus. 

(ARL-39:  dp.  4100;  1.  328';  b.  .50';  dr.  14';  s.  12  k.;  cpl.  2.53; 
a.  8 40mm.;  8 20mm.;  cl.  Achelous) 

Quirinus  (ARL-39),  originally  LST-1151,  was  laid  down  3 
March  1945  by  the  Chicago  Bridge  and  Iron  Co.,  Seneca, 
111.;  launched  4 June  1945;  and  placed  in  reduced  commission 
15  June  1945. 

Following  initial  commissioning,  Quirinus  steamed  down  the 
Mississippi  River  to  New  Orleans,  thence  proceeded  to  Balti- 
more where  she  decommissioned  for  the  completion  of  con- 
version to  a landing  craft  repair  vessel.  Commissioned  in  full 
6 November  194.5,  Lt.  Comdr.  John  B.  Darrow  in  command, 
she  completed  shakedown  in  Chesapeake  Bay  and,  on  23 
January  1946,  got  underway  for  the  Caribbean. 

On  the  29th,  she  reported  to  TU  29.6.1  at  Guantanamo 
Bay,  and  remained  there  until  she  returned,  briefly,  to  Norfolk 
in  May.  Reassigned  to  the  8th  Fleet  (TG  80.7),  she  anchored 
in  Guantanamo  Bay  again  18  April.  Abbreviated  tours  there 
and  at  Trinidad  preceded  her  return  to  Norfolk  8 June.  She 
operated  as  a unit  of  Boat  Pool  No.  4 until  reporting  for  duty 
with  the  2nd  Task  Fleet,  1 February  1947.  For  the  next  six 
weeks,  she  cruised  in  the  Caribbean,  returning  to  Norfolk  15 
March.  In  late  June,  she  shifted  to  Charleston  to  begin 
inactivation.  Officially  becoming  a unit  of  the  Florida  Group, 
Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet  on  the  27th,  she  decommissioned  and 
was  berthed  at  Green  Cove  Springs,  Fla.,  until  June  1962. 
She  was  then  transferred  on  loan,  under  the  Military  Assist- 
ance Program,  to  the  government  of  Venezuela.  Renamed 
Guayana  (T-18),  she  serves  that  country  into  1970. 

Quiros 

Former  Spanish  Navy  name  retained. 

I 

(PG-40:  dp.  350;  1.  145';  b.  22'9";  dr.  7'9";  s.  11  k.;  cpl.  57; 
a.  2 6-pdrs.,  2 3-pdrs.) 

Quiros,  a schooner  rigged  composite  gunboat,  was  laid 
down  for  the  Spanish  Navy  by  the  Hong  Kong  and  Whampoa 
Dock  Co.,  Hong  Kong,  China  in  June  1894;  launched  in  early 
1895;  captured  by  the  U.S.  Army  at  Manila  in  1898;  acquired 
by  the  Navy  21  February  1900;  and  commissioned  at  Cavite 
Navy  Yard  14  March  1900;  Lt.  P.  J.  Werlich  in  command. 

Assigned  to  duty  supporting  the  army  in  putting  down  the 
Philippine  insurrection,  Quiros  operated  along  the  east 
coast  of  Luzon,  carrying  troops,  providing  fire  support, 
blockading  rebel  villages,  and  making  hydrographic  surveys. 
The  gunboat  then  .switched  to  patrolling  the  Ulgan  station, 
operating  off  the  coast  of  Samar  in  cooperation  with  the 
Army  until  6 October  1901.  She  retired  to  Cavite  for  repairs, 
25  February  to  7 May  1902,  and  then  proceeded  to  Zamboanga 
patrol  station  where  she  cruised  for  a number  of  months, 
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carrying  troops  and  marines  on  various  missions.  Quiros 
returned  to  Cavite  and  decommi.ssioned  29  January  1904. 

The  gunboat  was  placed  in  .service  once  agaiii  2 September 
1904,  and  following  service  with  the  Philippine  Squadron 
sailed  for  China,  arriving  Shanghai  3 August  190.o.  Operating 
along  the  China  coast  as  far  as  Chefoo,  the  warship  then  took 
up  patrolling  the  Yangtze  Kiang,  making  a number  of  upriver 
trips  to  Hankow  and  one  voyage  as  far  as  Ichang,  900  miles 
inland,  in  May  1907.  On  27  February  1908,  Quiros  sailed  for 
Cavite,  arriving  8 March  and  decommissioned  there  on  the 

nth. 

The  warship  recommissioned  11  October  1910  and  operated 
on  patrol  in  Philippine  waters  for  the  next  year.  She  sailed  for 
Amoy  11  November  1911  and  proceeded  to  Shanghai  where 
she  took  up  duties  on  the  Yangtze  Patrol.  Quiros  remained  on 
Chinese  river  service  for  the  rest  of  her  career,  carrying 
stores,  supplying  naval  armed  guards  to  river  merchantmen, 
inspecting  provinces,  and  protecting  U.S.  lives  and  property 
throughout  China’s  vast  interior.  The  warship  was  interned 
at  Shanghai  5 May  1917  after  the  U.S.  entry  into  World  War 
I,  but  an  international  agreement  on  the  protection  of  na- 
tionals in  China  allowed  her  to  resume  patrolling  18  August. 

Quiros  decommissioned  at  Shanghai  10  August  1923  and  was 
used  as  a target  until  sunk  by  destroyer  gunfire  off  the  China 
coast  16  October. 

II 

(IX-140:  6,725  t.;  1.  442';  b.  54'8";  dr.  27'11";  s.  10.5  k.; 
cpl.  97;  a.  1 4",  1 3",  8 20mm.) 


Quiros  (IX-140),  a tanker,  formerly  S.S.  Osmand,  was 
built  in  1903  by  Palmers  Co.,  Ltd.,  Newcastle,  England; 
acquired  by  the  Navy  23  March  1944;  and  commissioned  the 
same  day. 

Quiros  (IX-140)  served  as  a mobile  storage  tanker  in  the 
western  Pacific  during  the  final  two  years  of  World  War  II. 
Upon  completion  of  her  western  Pacific  duty,  which  was 
limited  by  propulsion  difficulties,  she  proceeded  under  tow 
from  Kwajalein,  Marshall  Islands,  to  San  Francisco,  arriving 
24  October  1945.  Decommissioned  7 December  1945,  .she  was 
returned  to  the  War  Shipping  Administration  that  day,  and 
struck  from  the  Naval  Vessel  Register  3 January  1946.  She 
was  delivered  to  American  Iron  and  Metal  Co.  for  scrap  10 
July  1947. 

Quonset 

Quonset  Point,  Narragansett  Bay,  near  Newport,  R.I. 

(YFB-40:  gr.  1,028;  1.  189'6";  b.  36'1";  dr.  14'8") 

Quonset  (YFB-40),  e\-CheIsea,  was  built  in  1923  by  Pusey 
and  Jones  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del.;  acquired  by  the  War 
Shipping  Administration  at  New  York,  N.Y.,  from  Electric 
Ferries,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y.,  3 October  1942;  conversion  by 
Sullivan  Drydock  and  Repairs  Co.  completed  24  October  1942; 
and  placed  in  service  4 November  1942. 

Quonset  served  the  Naval  Torpedo  Station,  Newport,  R.I. 
Redelivered  to  the  War  Shipping  Administration  4 January 
1943,  she  was  .struck  from  the  Naval  Vessel  Register  10 
January,  and  returned  to  her  owner  14  January. 
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APPENDIX  I 

UNION  STONE  FLEETS  OF  THE  CIVIL  WAR 


INTRODUCTION 


In  August  1861  Commander  Henry  S.  Stellwagen, 
USN,  in  accordance  with  orders  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  purchased  a “fleet”  of  old  schooners  in 
the  Baltimore  area.  In  August  1969  Commander 
Arthur  Gordon  decided  to  write  about  these  ships 
and  other  like  “fleets”  of  the  Civil  War.  He  here 
tells  a fascinating  story  of  three  “fleets”  and  a fourth 
group  of  captured  ships  that  were  intentionally  sunk 
to  serve  as  “fixed  blockaders”  under  the  sea. 

Each  vessel  was  loaded  with  stones,  sailed  south, 
and  sunk  in  the  harbor  entrances  to  obstruct  passage 
of  Confederate  men-of-war  and  blockade  runners. 
The  purchase  of  the  schooners  in  Baltimore  initiated 
the  “Stone  Fleet”.  Later  another  group  of  barks, 
brigs  and  ships  was  assembled  in  New  England  by 
George  D.  Morgan  of  New  York  and  sailed  south 
to  be  sunk.  They  were  referred  to  as  the  “Stone 
Whalers”  of  the  “Stone  Fleet”.  The  third  “Stone 
Fleet”  was  assembled  in  1864  when  Commodore 
C.  K.  Stribling,  USN,  purchased  twelve  canal  boats 
at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  sent  them  to  the  James 
River,  Va.  They  were  then  sunk  on  Trent’s  Reach 
Bar  to  prevent  Virginia  II  and  other  Confederate 
ironclads  from  dashing  down  to  cut  Grant’s  line  of 
communications  across  the  James  and  attack  his 
great  supply  base  at  City  Point  where  ships  brought 
in  munitions  and  supplies  for  his  Army. 

In  addition  to  the  ships  purchased  to  be  sunk  as 
obstructions  in  rivers  and  harbors  many  captured 
small  craft  and  larger  ships  were  also  sunk  on  the 


spot  for  the  same  purpose.  These  ships  were  later 
condemmed  as  prizes  without  being  sent  into  port. 
These  we  refer  to  as  the  fourth  group  of  the  “Stone 
Fleet.” 

Ships  of  the  Stone  Fleets  were  not  commissioned 
by  the  Navy;  nor  were  they  armed;  and  none  of 
them  had  naval  crews  on  board  even  when  being 
delivered  to  the  points  where  they  were  to  be  sunk. 

Commander  Gordon  has  provided  a complete  story 
of  these  ships,  interesting  to  readers  and  useful  for 
researchers  who  will  find  footnotes,  sources  and  a 
bibliography  for  further  reference  and  study.  In 
volume  II  of  DANFS  will  be  found  an  excellent 
coverage  of  Confederate  Forces  Afloat.  These  listings 
and  historical  sketches  include  major  classes  and 
types  of  the  Confederate  States  Navy,  Privateers, 
River  Defense  Fleet,  Texas  Marine  Department 
CSA  and  the  Confederate  Stone  Fleet.  We  are  proud 
to  present  Commander  Gordon’s  study  in  this  volume 
of  the  Dictionary.  Added  to  the  six  volume  Civil 
War  Chronology  and  our  multiple  volume  DANFS 
it  helps  round  out  thorough  coverage  of  the  Civil 
War  Navies  of  the  North  and  the  South. 

E.  M.  Eller 

Rear  Admiral  USN  (Ret.), 

Director  of  Naval  History. 

17  October  1969. 
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UNION  STONE  FLEETS  OF  THE  CIVIL  WAR 


COMMANDER  ARTHUR  GORDON,  U.S.  NAVAL  RESERVE,  (RET) 


During  the  U.S.  Civil  War,  fleets  of  vessels  were 
assembled  by  the  Union  Navy  Department  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  loading  them  with  stone  and  sinking 
them  as  obstructions  in  certain  navigable  fairways 
of  the  Confederate  coastline.  There  were  first  the 
22  schooners,  then  the  45  whalers,  the  12  canal 
boats,  and  captured  Confederate  ships  made  up  the 
fourth  group. 

The  tactics  were  by  no  means  original,  for  they 
had  been  applied  many  times  previously  in  the  long 
history  of  naval  blockade — nor  was  the  Union  Navy 
Department  first  to  apply  them  in  the  Civil  War. 
On  11  January  1861,  three  months  before  the  war 
began,  the  South  Carolinians  sank  five  vessels  in 
Charleston’s  main  channel,  thus  thwarting  the  Fed- 
eral government’s  initial  attempt  to  reach  isolated 
Fort  Sumter  with  reinforcements  and  supplies.  On 


18  April,  six  days  after  the  start  of  hostilities,  the 
Confederates  sank  two  vessels  in  the  channel  of  the 
Elizabeth  River  near  Craney  Island  and  thus  pre- 
vented the  removal  of  the  Union  vessels  then  moored 
or  under  repairs  at  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard. 

Total  success  on  these  two  occasions  could  not 
have  failed  to  impress  the  Union  Navy  Department 
with  the  value  of  sunken  obstructions  as  effective 
impediments  to  navigation.  As  early  as  8 June  1861, 
it  was  urging  blockade  commands  to  sink  hulks 
“across  some  of  the  harbors  or  on  the  bars,”  but  the 
measure  was  not  pursued  with  any  noticeable  en- 
thusiasm until  it  was  officially  raised  to  the  status 
of  an  approved  policy  by  a departmental  “strategy” 
board  which  was  convened  later  that  month  in 
Washington.* 


Sunken  hulks  in  the  James  River. 
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THE  STONE  SCHOONERS 


This  board  made  five  reports.  The  second,  dated 
16  July,  dealt  particularly  with  the  coastline  and 
sounds  of  North  Carolina.  After  citing  the  many 
inside  routes  by  which  shallow-draft  vessels  were 
carrying  supplies  between  the  rebellious  coastal  states 
and  noting  the  numerous  inlets  by  which  deepwater 
blockade  runners  from  England  and  France  were 
getting  in  and  out  of  the  sounds,  the  report  went 
on  to  say: 

“.  . . It  is  an  important  object  in  the  present  war 
that  this  trade,  home  and  foreign,  should  be  inter- 
rupted, and  for  this  purpose  it  is  desirable  to  adopt 
some  general  method  by  which  the  approaches  from 
the  sea  and  the  channels  inside  from  sound  to  sound 
may  be  shut  up.  The  most  obvious  method  of  ac- 
complishing this  object  is  by  putting  down  material 
obstructions;  and  the  most  convenient  form  of  ob- 
structions, for  transportation  and  use,  is  that  of  old 
vessels  laden  with  ballast  in  a neighboring  port  and 
sunk  in  the  appropriate  places.  They  would  entirely 
obliterate  the  old  channels;  new  channels  would  be 
formed  in  time,  but  their  general  use  would  be  almost 
impossible,  certainly  very  precarious,  until  they  were 
reexamined  at  leisure.” 

Such  an  endorsement  was  apparently  what  the 
then  Chief  Clerk,  later  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  Department,  Gustavus  V.  Fox,^  wanted  and 
confidently  expected  to  hear,  for  already,  on  11  July, 
he  had  informed  Flag-Officer  Silas  H.  Stringham  of 
the  Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron  that  the  Depart- 
ment proposed  to  “sink  vessels  in  all,  or  nearly  all, 
the  channels  opening  into  the  harbors  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  your  command.  . . .” 

The  inlets  of  the  North  Carolinian  coast  leading 
into  Pamlico  and  Albemarle  Sounds  were  to  be  dealt 
with  first.  In  theory,  given  a chart  and  22  stone- 
laden schooners,  nothing  could  seem  simpler  than 
to  position  and  sink  a few  schooners  into  each  of 
those  narrow  passages.  Yet  in  practice,  delays  and 
difficulties  combined  to  exasperate  and  finally  hu- 
miliate every  officer  who  had  a hand,  willingly  or 
unwillingly,  in  this  first  stone  fleet  project.  At  the 
outset  of  the  operation,  the  Department  had  realisti- 
cally conceded  that  the  plans  “may  undergo  some 
modification  in  the  hands  of  the  person  to  whom  their 
execution  shall  be  entrusted,”  but  it  could  not  have 
foreseen  that  they  might  be  modified  virtually  out 
of  existence. 


From  Navy  Department  to  Cdr.  H.  S.  Stellwagen, 
3 August  1861: 

“You  have  been  selected  for  the  very  important 
duty  of  closing  certain  Southern  ports  by  sinking 
vessels  loaded  with  stone.  Having  conferred  with  the 
board  who  have  had  this  matter  under  investigation, 
you  will  proceed  to  Baltimore  and  deliver  the  ac- 
companying letter  to  F.  S.  Corkran,  naval  officer 
of  the  port  of  Baltimore,  who  will  make  such  pur- 
chases and  charters  as  you  may  require.  You  will 
also  visit  Commodore  Stringham  at  Hampton  Roads 
who  will  be  directed  to  assist  you  in  your  work.  . . . 
Give  all  practicable  dispatch  to  this  duty.” 

At  Baltimore,  Corkran  had  already  been  searching 
for  suitable  vessels  and  had  found  them  among  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  schooners  whose  normal  coal,  lum- 
ber, and  cotton  trade  between  Norfolk,  Petersburg, 
Richmond  and  Baltimore  had  suddenly  been  out- 
lawed by  the  war.  He  purchased  22  of  these  vessels, 
closing  the  deal  as  of  13  August  1861,  and  when  they 
had  been  heavily  loaded  with  stone,  he  turned  them 
over  to  Stellwagen  for  their  last  journey  down  the 
Chesapeake. 

STONE  SCHOONERS 


Name  Purchase  price 

AUGUSTUS  HOLLY $600 

ALVARADO 1,200 

CAMBRIA! 1,500 

DELAWARE  FARMERS 500 

E.  D.  THOMPSON 600 

ELLEN  GOLDSBOROUGH 1,500 

FRIENDSHIP 1,100 

GEORGE  P.  UPSHUR 800 

HERO 600 

JOHN  ALEXANDER 2,000 

MARY  FRANCES 800 

MARY  AND  HETTY 1,500 

ORION 800 

PATROIT 600 

SARAH  BIBBEY 800 

SARAH  M.  KEMP 800 

SOMERFIELD 1,500 

SOUTHERNER 900 

SOUTH  WIND 1,500 

W.  L.  BARTLETT 400 

W.  W.  BURNS 1,000 

WILLIAM  J.  JONES 600 


■ Seized  23  April  1861  at  Hampton  Roads,  on  voyage  from  Baltimore  to 
Norfolk.  Cargo  of  108  tons  coal  used,  vessel  released. 

2 Seized  14  May  1861  at  Hampton  Roads  on  voyage  from  Richmond  to 
Baltimore,  with  cargo  of  tobacco.  Sent  to  prize  court  at  Philadelphia, 
where  vessel  and  cargo  were  eventually  released.  After  being  purchased  for 
sinking,  loaded  with  stone,  and  forwarded  to  Hampton  Roads,  doubts  arose 
as  to  her  legal  status  and  Stellwagen,  on  29  September  1861,  reports  having 
to  send  her  back  to  Baltimore  because  of  “disputed  title.” 
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Some  of  these  schooners  were  still  manned  by  their 
merchant  crew  of  Captain  and  one  or  two  men,  and 
these  were  contracted  with  to  sail  their  vessels  to 
Hampton  Roads,  and  from  there,  when  all  was 
ready,  to  the  inlet  of  their  final  destination.  But  most 
of  them  were  bare-masted  and  unmanned,  hence 
would  need  towing,  and  for  this  task  Stellwagen 
chartered  two  steamers,  Adelaide  from  the  Baltimore 
Steam  Packet  Company  and  George  Peabody  from 
the  Powhatan  Steamboat  Company,  also  of  Balti- 
more. 

Stellwagen,  apparently  foreseeing  no  difficulty  or 
delay  in  positioning  and  sinking  these  stone-laden 
schooners  in  the  designated  inlets,  chartered  these 
steamers  for  only  20  days  at  S600  per  day.  All  went 
well  until  he  arrived  with  his  fleet  at  Hampton 
Roads  where,  by  due  naval  procedure,  he  and  his 
vessels  became  part  of  the  Atlantic  Blockading 
Squadron  under  the  command  of  Flag-Officer  Silas 
H.  Stringham. 

Stringham  had  earlier  been  asked  his  opinion  of 
stone  fleet  tactics  and  had  replied  that  “the  sinking 
of  vessels  in  the  channels  along  our  coast  generally 
would  be  of  very  temporary  and  slight  service.”  The 
bottom  was  shifting  sand,  he  had  explained,  and 
the  tides  and  currents  would  soon  create  a new 
channel.  In  reply  he  was  briefed  on  Stellwagen’s 
assignment  and  directed  to  “afford  it  all  possible 
aid.  . . . This  work  is  considered  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance and  has  been  proposed  under  the  suggestion 
of  a very  skillful  board,  and  it  is  confidently  believed 
that  you  will  take  care  that  its  final  success  shall  be 
assured  by  the  presence  of  your  flag.” 

When  Stellwagen  arrived  at  Hampton  Roads  with 
his  22  stone-laden  schooners,  he  was  bearing  an  order 
from  the  War  Department  authorizing  General  But- 
ler at  Fortress  Monroe  to  provide  troops  to  ac- 
company the  expedition,  which  by  that  time  had 
expanded  to  include  the  taking  and  holding  of  the 
Confederate  forts  at  Hatteras  Inlet,  thus  denying 
to  the  Confederate  armed  steamers  the  use  of  the 
harbor  there  to  interfere  with  the  proposed  sinkings 
in  the  inlets  to  the  north  and  south. 

When  the  expedition  subsequently  left  Hampton 
Roads  on  26  August  for  Hatteras  Inlet  Adelaide  and 
George  Peabody  were  employed  as  troop  transports,® 
and  only  two  of  the  stone-laden  schooners,  Mary 
and  Hetty  and  Southerner,  were  taken  along  for 
incidental  usefulness  in  landing  the  troops.  The  re- 
maining twenty  were  left  at  anchor  in  Hampton 
Roads  because,  in  Stringham’s  opinion,  they  were 
so  heavily  loaded  that  they  would  founder  enroute 
in  the  expected  rough  weather. 


In  spelling  out  to  Stringham  in  a long  directive 
exactly  what  ought  to  have  been  done  and  what  it 
still  wished  to  have  done,  with  the  stone-laden 
schooners,  the  Department  could  not  conceal  its 
dissatisfaction  with  this  apparent  neglect  of  them. 
When  Stringham  was  succeeded  by  Captain  L.  M. 
Goldsborough  on  18  September  the  new  Flag-Officers 
first  instructions  were  that  it  was  the  “especial  wish” 
of  the  Department  “that  the  preparations  made  at 
no  inconsiderable  labor  and  expense  for  the  ob- 
struction of  the  inlets  on  the  North  Carolina  coast, 
neglected  since  the  capture  of  Hatteras,  which  was 
but  a part  of  the  original  expedition,  should  be 
executed  with  as  little  delay  as  possible.”  This  time 
the  Department  made  clear  that  sinking  the 
schooners  was  Goldsborough’s  responsibility.  On  29 
September,  Stellwagen  received  orders  from  Golds- 
borough to  proceed  with  the  blocking  up  of  Oregon, 
Loggerhead,  and  Ocracoke  Inlets  as  planned,  and 
to  do  so  “thoroughly  and  speedily.” 

The  charters  of  Adelaide  and  George  Peabody  had 
expired,  hence  Stars  and  Stripes  and  Monticello  were 
detailed  to  assist  him.  Nine  stone  schooners  left 
Hampton  Roads  on  this  occasion,  five  of  them  under 
their  own  sails,^  two  in  tow  of  each  man-of-war. 
The  voyage  around  Cape  Hatteras  was  stormy,  and 
both  Stars  and  Stripes  and  Monticello  lost  one 
schooner  each  enroute,  making  seven  the  number 
which  arrived  at  Hatteras  Inlet  for  the  first  stage 
of  the  renewed  operation.® 

Here  Stellwagen  ran  into  difficulties.  What  might 
have  been  simply  done  six  weeks  earlier,  while  the 
North  Carolinians  were  still  reeling  from  the  Hatteras 
Inlet  assault,  had  now  become  most  difficult.  Con- 
federate armed  steamers  were  patrolling  the  inlets 
almost  continuously  and  there  was  a chance  of 
failure.  Stellwagen  shortly  thereafter  left  the  stone 
schooners  at  Hatteras  Inlet  and  returned  to  Hampton 
Roads. 

Lt.  Reed  Werden,  commanding  Stars  and  Stripes, 
inherited  the  assignment.  It  was  then  12  October, 
and  the  Government,  according  to  Goldsborough’s 
orders  to  Werden,  was  still  “anxious  to  have  Oregon, 
Loggerhead,  and  Ocracoke  Inlets  blocked”  and 
Werden  was  to  avail  himself  of  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity to  accomplish  this.  Goldsborough  conceded 
there  might  be  difficulties  at  Oregon  and  Loggerhead, 
but  insisted  Ocracoke  should  be  easy.  It  was  un- 
fortified and  could  be  approached  from  seaward. 

Lt.  Werden  was  no  more  anxious  to  be  associated 
with  a failure  than  Commander  Stellwagen  had  been. 
Short  excerpts  from  the  interchange  between  Werden 
and  Goldsborough  follow,  telling  the  story : 
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Werden;  “All  the  schooners  . . . are  now  in  a 
very  bad  and  leaky  condition.  Five  now  remain, 
and  some  of  these  are  without  pumps,  and  it  is 
only  with  the  pumps  from  this  vessel  that  I can 
keep  them  from  sinking.'^ 

Goldsborough:  . I wish  to  be  distinctly  in- 

formed as  to  the  difficulties  of  blocking  up  Ocracoke, 
as  directed.” 

Werden:  “Enemy  in  force  . . . have  been  almost 
daily  in  sight . . . weather  lately  has  not  been  favor- 
able ...  All  the  pilots  here  inform  me  that,  if  suc- 
cessful, the  blocking  up  of  the  inlet  will  be  only 
temporary.” 

Goldsborough:  “Our  opinions  are  not  asked  . . . 
what  the  Department  wishes  is  to  have  its  order 
executed  if  possible,  and  nothing  more.  If  you  can 
block  up  Ocracoke  in  the  way  stated,  I wish  you 
would  do  so.” 

Werden  proceeded  on  14  November  to  Ocracoke 
Inlet  with  Stars  and  Stripes,  accompanied  by  tugs 
Underwriter,  General  Putnam  and  Ceres,  “and  all  the 
schooners”  at  his  command.  He  could  not  get  into 
the  inlet  with  Stars  and  Stripes,  and  the  actual 
positioning  and  scuttling  of  the  stone-laden  schooners 
were  prformed  by  Lt.  Commanding  W.  N.  Jeffers  of 
Underwriter. 

“At  slack  water,”  Jeffers  reported,  “sunk  the  three 
schooners  athward  the  channel  in  nine  feet  water  at 
the  precise  spot  indicated  by  you.  The  vessels  are 
chained  together,  bow  and  stern,  and  for  the  present 
seriously  impede  navigation.  But,  from  my  knowl- 
edge of  this  and  similar  sounds,  I am  satisfied  that 
in  a short  time  another  channel  will  be  found.” 

One  can  almost  hear  Goldsborough’s  sigh  of  relief 
as  he  forwarded  this  report  to  the  Department.  He 
noted  in  his  endorsement  that  it  referred  “to  the 
blocking  up  of  Ocracoke  Inlet,  which  work,  I am 
happy  to  say,  has  at  length  been  accomplished.” 


The  official  records  do  not  state  which  three  of 
the  original  22  stone  schooners  were  eventually  sunk 
in  Ocracoke  Inlet.  It  is  reasonably  certain,  however, 
that  they  were  the  surviving  trio  of  the  five  reported 
as  being  available  at  Hatteras  Inlet  by  Werden  when 
he  took  over  the  task.  He  did  not  name  these  five, 
but  they  in  turn  must  have  been  the  surviving 
quintet  of  the  eight  reported  still  “afloat”  there  by 
Stellwagen  on  11  October,  namely:  John  Alexander, 
South  Wind,  Somerfield,  Friendship,  Ellen  Golds- 
borough, Hero,  Patriot,  and  Mary  and  Hetty. 

Of  the  remaining  fourteen  only  two  can  be  defi- 
nitely accounted  for  by  name.  Delaware  Farmer  was 
returned  to  Baltimore  from  Hampton  Roads  because 
of  “disputed  title.”  Southerner,  towed  to  Hatteras 
Inlet  at  the  time  of  the  original  expedition,  pre- 
sumably foundered  there  some  time  after  she  had 
served  her  purpose  and  prior  to  11  October. 

Two  unnamed  stone  schooners  were  lost  while 
being  towed  to  Hatteras  Inlet  by  Stars  and  Stripes 
and  Monticello.  The  remaining  ten  seem  never  to 
have  left  Hampton  Roads.  In  the  absence  of  any 
further  mention  of  them  in  the  records  it  may  be 
assumed  that  one  by  one  they  sank  at  anchor,  their 
disappearance  unrecorded  because  their  eventual 
total  loss  had  been  a foregone  conclusion  from  the 
very  moment  of  their  acquisition.  They  had  been,  in 
the  terse  phrase  of  the  official  records,  “purchased 
to  sink.” 

If  the  Department  felt  disappointed  to  have 
brought  into  existence  a fleet  of  22  schooners,  and 
had  in  mind  the  blocking  of  many  inlets  leading 
into  Pamlico  and  Albemarle  Sounds,  and  then  to 
learn  that  only  three  of  the  schooners  had  been 
sunk  in  only  one  of  the  inlets,  it  kept  its  feelings  out 
of  the  records.  For  by  then  it  had  already  set  into 
motion  the  assembly  of  another  bigger  and  better 
fleet  of  vessels  destined  for  sinking  as  obstructions, 
and  perhaps  its  hopes  of  spectacular  success  with 
this  one  helped  it  to  chalk  up  to  experience  the  one 
which  had  partially  failed. 


THE  STONE  WHALERS 


The  two-part  objective  of  this  stone  fleet  was  the 
blocking  of  the  important  Confederate  harbors  of 
Savannah,  Ga.,  and  Charleston,  S.C.  The  vessels 
were  to  be  assembled  in  two  contingents,  twenty-five 
in  the  first  and  twenty  in  the  second.  All  were  to  be 
seaworthy  enough  to  be  sailed  down  the  coast  with 


their  cargoes  of  stone  from  the  northern  ports  of 
their  procurement  to  the  sourthern  ports  of  their 
final  destination.  The  Department  seemed  able  to 
proceed  with  confidence  on  this  new  project,  as 
ambitious  as  any  of  its  kind  ever  attempted,  because 
the  operation  at  its  southern  end  was  to  be  personally 
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supervised  by  two  officers  who  had  sat  on  the 
strategy  board  which  had  endorsed  the  basic  idea  of 
sunken  obstructions,  namely,  Flag-Officer  Samuel  F. 
DuPont,  who  was  in  prospective  command  of  the 
then  just-forming  South  Atlantic  Blockading  Squad- 
ron, and  Captain  Charles  Henry  Davis,  who  was  to 
be  his  Chief  of  Staff. 

The  procurement  order  for  the  first  contingent, 
dated  17  October  1861,  was  addressed  to  George  D. 
Morgan,  the  Navy’s  civilian  ship  purchasing  agent 
in  New  York: 

“The  Department  is  desirous  of  obtaining  25  old 
vessels,  of  not  less  than  250  tons  each,  for  the 


purpose  of  sinking  on  the  bar  at  Savannah.  You  are 
authorized  to  obtain  suitable  vessels  in  conjunction 
with  Mr.  Richard  Chapell,  of  New  London,  Conn., 
in  the  manner  following: 

1)  Purchase  the  25  vessels,  after  suitable  exami- 
nation, as  secretly  as  possible,  before  any  knowl- 
edge is  obtained  that  Government  is  in  the  market. 

2)  Land  all  unnecessary  articles  and  sell  them 
at  your  leisure  to  the  best  advantage. 

3)  Prepare  the  vessels  for  delivery  off  Savannah, 
and  contract  with  proper  parties  for  said  delivery 
to  the  naval  officer  in  command  at  that  port. 

4)  Have  a pipe  and  valve  fitted  under  skillful 


THE  CAPTAINS 

— The  Whaling  Museum,  New  Bedford,  Mass 

Some  acutely  camera-conscious,  others  seemingly  intent  upon  the  chart-work,  all  handsomely  posed  in  a fine  example  of 
early  group  photograph,  the  sixteen  Captains  confer  just  prior  to  boarding  their  vessels  for  a one-way  passage  into  history. 
Standing,  from  left  to  right;  W.  A.  Beard,  American',  C.  H.  Gifford,  Herald;  J.  S.  Swift,  Amazon;  John  D.  Childs,  Cossack;  Fred 
A.  Stall,  Ass’t  Agent;  “Commodore”  Rodney  French,  with  spyglass.  Garland;  James  B.  Wood,  Ass’t  Agent;  Michael  Cumiski, 
Frances  H enrielta;  5 a,mes  M.  Willis,  Rebecca  Sims;  and  Thomas  S.  Bailey,  Maria  Theresa.  Seated:  Martin  Malloy,  L.  C.  Richmond; 
Rodolphus  N.  Swift,  General  Agent;  Thomas  Brown,  Potomac;  John  Howland,  Leonidas;  William  Worth,  Archer;  Benjamin  W. 
Tilton,  Kensington;  S.  F.  Brayton,  Courier;  W.  W.  Taylor,  Harvest;  and  D.  P.  Chadwick,  South  America. 

All  the  captains  but  Rodney  French  were  men  of  long  command  experience  in  whalers.  Captain  Worth,  occupying  central 
position  at  table,  had  been  a naval  officer,  thought  himself  best  qualified  professionally  to  be  commodore,  and  did  not  conceal 
his  disappointment  when  the  honorary  title  went  to  French.  Worth  was  a strict  disciplinarian  and  made  his  crew  holystone  the 
Archer’s  deck  on  the  voyage  south  with  stone  pulverized  from  the  cargo.  He  put  them  on  sea  rations,  and  came  home  to  Nan 
tucket  with  a surplus  smoked  ham.  Rodney  French,  although  managing-owner  of  several  whalers,  was  primarily  a politician 
(mayor  of  New  Bedford  1853-54).  He  was  a genial  extrovert  with  a tendency  toward  practical  joking.  He  carried  a saluting  gun 
aboard  the  Garland  strapped  atop  a gun-muzzle  length  of  black  spar,  and  fired  ifupon  entering  Savannah.  Reported  interchange 
between  him  and  Cdr.  J.  S.  Missroon,  naval  officer  in  charge  of  blockading  Savannah;  “Who  fired  that  gun?” — “I  did.” — “Who 
are  you?” — “Commodore  of  the  stone  fleet,  Rodney  French.” — “There  is  only  one  Commodore  in  these  waters,  and  he  is  Flag- 
Officer  DuPont  of  the  South  Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron.  Don’t  fire  that  gun  again!” 
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direction,  so  that  after  anchoring  in  position  the 
water  can  be  readily  let  into  the  hold. 

5)  Load  them  with  blocks  of  granite  to  utmost 
extent,  considering  their  safe  transit  down  the 
coast. 

6)  Leave  one  anchor  and  chain  on  board  ready 
for  use  and  such  sails  and  gear  as  are  necessary 
to  sail  them  to  their  destination. 

7)  The  officers  and  seamen  employed  on  this 
duty  will  be  brought  home  by  and  at  the  expense 
and  subsistence  of  this  Department. 

8)  Let  this  duty  be  performed  with  the  utmost 
dispatch,  and  let  the  vessels  sail  in  fleets  of  six  at 
a,  time.  . . .” 

The  procurement  order  did  not  stipulate  that  the 
old  vessels  should  be  whalers,  but  it  so  happened 
by  historical  coincidence  that  in  many  New  England 
ports  the  piers  were  becoming  clogged  with  blunt- 
nosed,  square-sterned  whaling  vessels  sitting  out  a 
whale-oil  recession  brought  on  by  the  ever-increasing 


use  of  kerosene  in  lamps.  Any  such  event  which  lays 
up  large  numbers  of  vessels  always  catches  those  first 
whose  age  is  such  that  they  would  have  soon  been 
laid  up  anyway,  and  so  many  of  these  whalers  were 
boneyard  old.  There  were  others,  however,  which 
had  just  recently  returned  from  a whaling  voyage  of 
from  three  to  four  years  duration,  and  which  would 
have  gone  out  again  had  it  not  been  for  the  war  and 
Confederate  privateers.  So  it  is  not  surprising  that 
24  of  the  25  vessels  purchased  for  the  first  contingent 
were  veteran  whalers  with  no  immediate  prospects 
of  safe  or  profltable  employment.  Sixteen  were  found 
in  and  around  New  Bedford,  the  then  whaling  capital 
of  the  country.  Eight  were  picked  up  in  or  near 
New  London.  The  25th  vessel  was  a merchantman, 
Peter  Demill,  of  New  York  registry. 


(Here  follows,  with  footnotes,  roster  of  vessels  in  first 
contingent  of  stone  whalers). 
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FIRST  CONTINGENT,  STONE  WHALERS 


Vessel 

Rig 

Tonnage  Port  of  registry 

Date  of 

purchase  (1861) 

Price 

Stone 

(tons) 

Last  trip  master 

AMAZON 

Bark 

..  318 

Fairhaven 

.30  October  . . 

$3,675 

325 

J.  S.  Swift 

AMERICAN 

. Bark.. 

329 

Edgartown 

. 1 November  . 

3,370 

300 

W.  A.  Beard 

ARCHER 

.Ship  .. 

--  322 

New  Bedford 

.28  October 

3,360 

280 

Wm.  Worth 

COREAi 

.Ship 

..  356 

JSI  ew  London.  . 

-16  October. 

2,300 

— 

Pomeroy 

COSSACK 

.Bark 

..  254 

New  Bedford 

.17  October 

32,00 

250 

John  D.  Childs 

COURIER 

Ship. 

--  381 

New  Bedford 

-23  October 

5,000 

360 

S.  F.  Brayton 

FORTUNE^ 

Bark.  . 

..  292 

JNew  London 

28  October. . . 

3,250 

— 

John  P.  Rice 

FRANCES  HENRIETTA.. 

.Bark 

-.  407 

New  Bedford 

.19  October 

4,000 

381 

Michael  Cumisky 

GARLAND^ 

..Bark 

..  243 

New  Bedford 

-28  October 

3,150 

190 

Rodney  French 

HARVEST 

Bark 

-.  314 

h'airhaven . . 

-21  October 

4,000 

300 

W.  W.  Taylor 

HERALD^ 

.Ship  .. 

.-  274 

New  Bedford 

-24  October 

4,000 

240 

C.  H.  Gifford 

KENSINGTON 

.Ship 

..  357 

New  Bedford 

.28  October 

4,000 

350 

Bengamin  W.  Tilton 

LEONIDAS 

.Bark® 

..  231 

New  Bedford 

- 1 November.  - 

3,050 

200 

John  Howland 

LEWIS 

.Ship 

-.  308 

New  London  . . 

28  October. . 

3,250 

— 

Walker 

L.  C.  RICHMOND 

.Ship 

--  341 

New  Bedford 

.25  October 

4,000 

300 

Martin  Malloy 

MARIA  THERESA® 

-.Ship 

..  330 

New  Bedford 

.31  October 

4,000 

320 

Thomas  S.  Bailey 

METEOR 

.Ship 

--  324 

Mystic  - 

. 4 November 

4,000 

— 

Bush 

PETER  DEMILL 

-Bark 

--  300 

New  York  

9 November.  . 

2,600 

— 

PHOENIX 

..Ship 

--  404 

New  London  . 

9 November 

3,150 

— 

POTOMAC’ 

-Ship 

--  356 

Nantucket... 

1 November. 

3,500 

350 

Thomas  Brown 

REBECCA  SIMS 

-Ship 

..  400 

Fairhaven  .. 

21  October 

4,000 

425 

James  M.  Willis 

ROBIN  HOOD 

Ship 

--  395 

Mystic 

20  October 

4,000 

— 

J.  T.  Skinner 

SOUTH  AMERICA 

Bark 

--  606 

New  Bedford 

. 7 November.. 

3,600 

550 

D.  P.  Chadwick 

TENEDOS* 

-Bark  .. 

..  245 

New  London.  .. 

-16  October 

1,650 

— 

0.  Sisson 

TIMOR 

.-Ship 

..  289 

Sag  Harbor  . 

30  October  . 

2,200 

— 

Phinney 

1 Corea  had  some  historical  distinction,  having  been  originally  an  armed 
British  naval  supply  ship  which  came  to  this  country  during  the  Revolution 
loaded  with  stores.  Of  her  Starbuck  says;  “A  storm  arising,  she  sought 
shelter  in  Long  Island  Sound.  This  fact  soon  became  known  to  our  Yankee 
fishermen,  and  they  determined  to  capture  her,  and  accordingly  about  a 
hundred  of  them,  well  armed,  left  New  Bedford  in  a small  vessel  for  that 
purpose.  Coming  within  sight  of  Corea  all  hands,  except  four  men  and  a 
boy,  were  sent  below,  the  vessel  soon  reached  the  fishing-ground,  and,  to 
all  appearance,  the  five  on  deck  were  soon  engaged  in  innocent  piscatorial 
employments.  Corea  ran  down  toward  them  and  fired  a gun,  at  which 
summons  our  fishermen  stood  for  the  storeship,  and  coming  within  hail 
were  ordered  alongside.  Grumblinglv  they  obeyed  and  were  despoiled  of 
their  fish,  while  Corea's  crew  crowded  around  curious  to  see  the  prize.  At 
this  juncture  one  of  the  captive  fishermen  threw  some  fish  out  of  one  of  the 
ports  upon  the  schooner’s  deck  and  at  the  signal  the  secreted  men  swarmed 
up  from  below.  Before  the  astonished  Englishmen  could  recover  their 
senses  their  vessel  was  a prize.  She  was  taken  to  New  Bedford  and  dis- 
charged, and  some  years  after  the  war  was  added  to  the  whaling  fleet. 

2 Fortune  was  built  in  1822,  whaled  out  of  Plymouth  until  1844,  then  out 
of  New  Bedford  and  New  London  until  her  purchase  by  the  Navy.  She  was 
designated  “flagship”  of  the  New  London  section  of  this  first  contingent. 
A war  correspondent  with  the  South  Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron  wrote 
that  “she  looked  rusty  and  venerable  enough  to  have  claimed  a century 
as  her  age,  and  had  the  claim  allowed.  Her  sails  were  yellow  and  her  rigging 
innocent  of  any  coating  of  tar,  . . . Still,  with  all  her  want  of  beauty  and  the 
freshness  of  youth,  it  seemed  sad  to  think  she  was  to  be  put  to  so  ignominious 
an  end  after  a long  career  of  usefulness:  but  she  is  to  go.” 

* Garland  was  designated  “flagship”  of  the  New  Bedford  section  perhaps 


NOTES 

because  of  her  history  as  a privateer  prior  to  her  whaling  days.  Her  last-trip 
master  and  former  owner,  Rodney  French,  although  he  had  never  before 
captained  a vessel,  was  designated  honorary  “commodore.”  He  “armed’. 
Garland  with  a “Quaker”  gun,  carved  from  a spar,  painted  black,  and 
mounted  in  the  gangway  port  amidships,  with  a saluting  cannon  strapped 
atop  of  it.  He  fired  it  to  everyone’s  delight  upon  departure  from  New 
Bedford,  but  when  he  did  so  upon  Garland's  arrival  at  Savannah  he  got  a 
prompt  not-so-delighted  rebuke  from  the  naval  officer  in  charge  of  the 
blockade  there.  Commander  J.  S.  Missroon. 

< Herald,  according  to  Starbuck,  was  originally  out  of  Boston  and  was 
nearly  100  years  old  at  the  time  of  her  purchase  for  the  stone  fleet. 

5 Leonidas  was  built  ship-rigged  in  1806,  altered  to  bark  in  1855. 

® Maria  Theresa  was  built  at  New  York  in  1807.  The  logbook  of  her  last 
voyage  kept  by  first  mate  James  A.  Stubbs,  is  in  the  G.  W.  Blunt  White 
Library  of  the  Marine  Historical  Society,  Inc.,  Mystic,  Conn.  Commencing 
9 November  and  ending  31  December  1861,  the  entries  tell  how  the  New 
Bedford  whalers  of  this  contingent  were  assembled,  manned,  sailed  south 
for  Savannah,  and  eventually  sunk  in  Charleston  harbor,  and  of  how  the 
masters  and  crews  were  subsequently  returned  home. 

’ Potomac  had  been  laid  up  in  Nantucket  since  17  September  1857,  the 
terminal  date  of  her  last  reported  whaling  voyage.  She  was  described  as 
being  “so  old  and  rotton  that  she  was  mere  cement  in  places,  yet  she  brought 
a good  price  because  she  was  copper  fastened.” 

8 Tenedos  had  been  laid  up  since  12  May  1860.  She  was  described  by 
Herman  Melville  in  his  poem  The  Stone  Fleet:  An  Old  Sailor's  Lament  as 
“a  glorious  good  old  craft  as  ever  run.  . . . An  India  ship  of  fame  was  she, 
Spices  and  shawls  and  fans  she  bore;  a whaler  when  her  wrinkles  came  . . . 
till,  spent  and  poor,  her  bones  were  sold.” 


Naval  records  contain  no  entries  describing  the 
manner  in  which  this  first  contingent  was  assembled, 
manned,  and  prepared  for  its  wintry  journey  down 
the  coast  to  Savannah  and  for  its  ready  sinking  when 
it  got  there.  It  is  clear  from  contemporary  whaling 
sources,  however,  that  the  instructions  in  the  pro- 
curement letter  were  not  carried  out  strictly  to  the 
letter.  The  “blocks  of  granite”  came  not  from  a 
quarry  but  from  the  stone  walls  around  New  England 
farms.  At  fifty  cents  a delivered  ton  it  had  suddenly 
become  an  irresistible  money  crop.  The  “pipe-and- 
valve”  of  the  plumber  or  engineer  became  a 5”  hole 
and  an  improvised  wooden  plug  which  could  be  un- 
bolted and  knocked  out  when  the  time  came,  with 
a carpenter’s  brace  and  two-inch  bit  hanging  on  a 


nearby  hook  just  in  case.  The  “unnecessary  articles” 
which  were  taken  off  and  later  sold  at  auction  in- 
cluded everything  except  one  anchor  and  chain,  two 
quarterboats,  and  the  irreducible  number  of  sails 
and  blocks  to  get  the  vessels  to  Savannah.  And 
instead  of  being  dispatched  in  fieets  of  six  at  a time, 
as  instructed,  they  were  all  sent  forth  on  the  same 
day,  20  November  1861. 

“The  only  service  required  of  you,”  read  the  orders 
to  each  merchant  captain,  “is  the  safe  delivery  of 
your  vessel;  and,  as  she  is  old  and  heavily  laden, 
you  will  use  special  care  that  she  sustains  no  damage 
from  unskillful  seamanship  or  want  of  prudence  and 
care.” 

Some  of  the  vessels  cautiously  hugged  the  coast. 
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The  Stone  Fleet  on  its  way  to  the  South.  Copied  from  Harper’s  Weekly. 


Others  squared  off  boldly  on  a more  direct  course, 
striking  for  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  to 
arrive.  All  struggled  against  wintry  gales,  particularly 
one  which  occurred  24  November,  but  only  Timor, 


leaking  badly  and  her  canvas  in  shreds,  had  to  turn 
back.  The  extent  and  duration  of  her  helplessness 
may  be  gauged  by  the  fact  that  when  she  was  again 
able  to  hold  a course  the  nearest  port  was  Gloucester 


Sixteen  stone-laden  whalers,  owned  by  Lincoln’s  Navy  Department  but  manned  by  merchant  officers  and  men,  depart  for 
special  “blockading  service’’  off  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  Confederacy.  The  Garland  (1),  far  left,  flying  Rodney  French’s  house- 
flag  at  the  fore  and  a “commodore’s”  pennant  at  the  man,  is  leading  this  New  Bedford  section  of  the  first  contingent  to  sea. 
Following  her,  in  profile  and  distinguishable  by  .simulated  gunports,  are  Maria  Theresa  (2),  with  Revenue  Cutter  Varina  off  her 
starboard  quarter,  firing  a farewell  salute;  Rebecca  Sims  (4),  partially  obscured  by  two  small  pilot  boats;  Leonidas  (6);  and  South 
America  (8),  606  tons,  largest  vessel  in  the  fleet.  The  next  two,  each  with  a solid  white  stripe  fore-and-aft,  are  Archer  (10),  in 
the  foreground  and  Courier  (11),  in  the  background.  Next,  again  distinguishable  by  “Fiji”  gunboats,  are  Frances  Henrietta  (12) 
and  Kensington  (14).  Partly  visible  in  the  background,  again  reading  from  left  to  right,  are  American  (3)  (masts  and  sails  only); 
Harvest  (5)  (almost  head-on;  Amazon  (7);  Cossack  (9),  Potomac  (13),  and  finally,  at  extreme  right  edge.  Herald  (15),  and  L.  C. 
Richmond  (16). 

Although  everyone  knew  the  vessels  were  doomed  never  to  return  from  this  voyage,  the  scene  is  that  of  an  eager  fleet  crowd- 
ing the  line  at  the  start  of  an  ocean  race.  The  regatta  atmosphere  was  reinforced  by  gun  salutes  from  the  harbor  forts  and  by 
cheers  from  the  thousands  of  handkerchief- waving  citizens  lining  the  New  Bedford  waterfront. 
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and  the  date  of  her  arrival  there  4 December.  She 
was  towed  to  Boston,  repaired,  and  on  20  December 
once  more  dispatched  south. 

Backtracking  to  5 November,  fifteen  days  before 
the  first  contingent  had  sailed  for  Savannah,  we 
find  Morgan  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the  pro- 
curement order  for  the  second  contingent. 

“I  have  the  telegraph  authorizing  purchase  of  20 
more  vessels  for  sinking,”  he  wrote,  “and  it  has 
attention.  If  we  confine  ourselves  to  so  strong  and 
good  a class  of  vessels  we  shall  have  to  go  somewhat 
higher,  as  we  have  already  absorbed  nearly  all  the 
cheap  ones,  and  I deem  it  very  important  to  have 
strong  stout  hulls  for  this  purpose.” 

That  these  additional  vessels  were  intended  for 
Charleston  is  evident  from  the  Department’s  letter 


to  DuPont  of  7 November,  briefing  him  on  the 
progress  being  made  in  assembling  the  first  con- 
tingent and  going  on  to  say  that  “20  are  also  being 
purchased  for  the  harbor  of  Charleston,  and  you  will 
see  that  like  preparation  is  made  to  receive  them. 
If  this  can  be  thoroughly  closed,  and  only  a few 
vessels  sunk  in  the  intricate  channel  of  Sullivan’s 
Island,  Charleston  as  a harbor  will  no  longer  exist.” 
The  second  contingent  contained  16  whalers  and 
4 merchantmen. 


(Here  follows  roster  of  second  contingent  of  stone 
whalers,  with  footnotes) 


SECOND  CONTINGENT  STONE  WHALERS 


Vessel 

Rig 

Tonnage  Port  of  registry 

Date  of 

purchase  (1861) 

Price 

Last-trip  master 

AMERICA' 

- Ship  . .. 

..  418 

New  Bedford  _ 

. 8 November  . 

$5,250 

Henry  B.  Chase 

BOGOTA^ 

_Ship  - 

..  300 

New  York 

— 

— 

DOVE 

-Bark. 

..  151 

New  London..  . 

. . 1 November 

2,500 

EDWARD 

. __  _Bark.  .. 

340' 

New  Bedford..  _ 

- 15  November  . 

4,000 

Ricketson 

EMERALD 

-Ship. 

..  518 

Sag  Harbor. 

.21  November. 

5,500 

Taber 

INDIA 

- Ship. 

366 

New  Bedford 

-.14  November 

5,250 

Avery  F.  Parker 

JUBILEE' 

Bark  ... 

-.  233 

Portland,  Me. 

. .28  November. . 

2,000 

Erastus  Fish 

MAJESTIC 

-Ships  _ _ 

. 297 

New  Bedford.  . 

. 2 December  .. 

3,150 

Joseph  Dimmick 

MARCIAS 

.-Bark- 

..  343 

Portland,  Me... 

.10  December 

4,000 

Kenworthy 

MARGARET  SCOTT' 

-Bark- 

..  330 

New  Bedford 

- .30  November 

4,000 

Henry  F.  Tobey 

MECHANIC 

-Ship. 

..  335 

Newport  . 

..13  November 

4,200 

Archibald  Baker,  Jr. 

MESSENGERS 

- Bark.. 

..  216 

Salem..  . 

. 16  November  . 

2,250 

James  E.  Carbury 

MONTEZUMA 

-Ship  . . 

..  424 

New  London 

. -29  November  . 

4,800 

Bailey 

NEW  ENGLAND 

..  . -Ship 

..  368 

New  London 

. -21  November 

5,000 

NEWBURYPORT 

. ..  -Ship 

..  341 

Boston  

. 30  November 

4,500 

F.  Kendall 

NOBLE 

- _ . Bark.  .. 

..  274 

Sag  Harbor.  . . 

. 2 December. 

4,300 

PERU 

-Ship. 

..  265 

Protland,  Me...  . 

-.29  November. . 

3,500 

D.  P.  Nickerson 

STEPHEN  YOUNG'o 

Brig..  .. 

_ 200 

Boston.  . - . . . 

..27  November  . 

1,600 

Alexander  Baxter 

VALPARAISO 

. -.  -Ship".  .. 

..  402 

New  Bedford.  . . 

. 22  November. 

5,500 

William  Wood 

WILLIAM  LEE'2 

-Ship.- 

..  311 

Newport. . .. 

. -19  November 

4,200 

Horace  A.  Lake 

NOTES 


^ America,  while  an  India  merchantman  in  1833,  logged  a record  run  of 
89  days  from  Boston  to  Calcutta,  14,500  to  15,000  miles,  via  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  She  began  whaling  out  of  New  Bedford  in  1835. 

2 Official  records  firmly  establish  the  number  of  vessels  in  this  second 
contingent  at  20.  Yet  they  list  only  19,  making  no  mention  whatever  of 
Bogota.  This  omission,  to  have  persisted  throughout  the  record-keeping 
procedures,  must  have  initially  occurred  at  the  very  source  of  information 
and  never  corrected.  It  could  have  originated  with  George  D.  Morgan 
himself  at  the  time  of  his  two  reports  of  stone  fleet  purchases  found  in 
ORN,  Vol  12,  p 510.  In  the  first  report  he  lists  the  names  of  eight  vessels 
as  having  already  been  bought  as  of  20  November.  In  the  second  he  lists 
two  additional  vessels  and  goes  on  to  say  that  this  now  makes  eleven: 
Whaling  records  are  of  no  help  in  this  instance,  for  the  Bogota  was  a mer- 
chantman, but  the  New  York  Times,  front  page,  10  December  1861, 
definitely  lists  Bogota  as  having  been  purchased  by  the  Navy  Department 
for  this  stone  fleet  contingent. 

3 Edward  was  reported  by  Morgan  as  being  of  274  tons.  She  is  listed 
elsewhere  in  official  records,  however,  at  340  tons,  which  checks  with  an 
Edward  of  339  92/95  tons  recorded  in  the  New  Bedford  Ship  Register  as 
having  been  “sold  to  U.S.  Gov’t  in  1861.”  There  was  a second  whaler 
named  Edward  of  274  tons,  but  she  is  shown  in  whaling  records  as  having 


The  vessels  of  the  second  contingent  were  pre- 
pared, loaded,  and  manned  in  the  same  fashion  as 
the  first.  A group  of  7 sailed  from  New  Bedford  on 
9 December,  6 from  Boston  on  the  10th,  5 from 
New  London  on  the  11th,  and  the  last  2 from  New 


been  whale  hunting  throughout  the  Civil  War  and  as  having  been  finally 
captured  and  burned  by  the  Confederate  privateer  Shenandoah  in  1865. 

^ Jubilee  was  a merchantman,  believed  to  have  been  several  times  in- 
correctly referred  to  in  official  records,  because  of  similarity  of  names,  as 
Jupiter. 

5 Majestic  is  listed  as  a bark  in  some  official  records,  as  a ship  in  others. 
Whaling  sources  list  her  as  a ship. 

6 Marcia  was  a merchantman. 

7 Margaret  Scott  was  altered  from  ship  to  bark  in  1855.  Upon  completion 
of  her  last  whaling  voyage  in  July  1861,  she  was  sold  to  owners  who  began 
secretly  refitting  her  to  run  slaves.  They  were  detected,  tried,  and  con- 
victed. Upon  condemnation  the  vessel  was  seized  by  the  U.S.  marshal  at 
New  Bedford  and  arctioned  off  to  the  Navy  for  the  stone  fleet. 

8 Messenger  was  Salem’s  last  whaler.  She  is  listed  as  ship-rigged  in 
whaling  records, 

3 Peri  was  a merchantman.  Referred  to  once  as  a bark  in  official  records, 
at  all  other  times  as  a ship. 

Stephen  Young  was  a merchantman. 

Valvaraiso  listed  as  a bark  in  whaling  records. 

^2  William  Lee  was  Newport’s  last  whaler  and  was  referred  to  by  the 
N.Y.  Herald’s  war  correspondent  as  a “fine  old  ship.’’ 

York  a few  days  later.  They  were  under  orders  to 
report  to  DuPont  at  Port  Royal. 

There,  on  board  his  flagship  Wahash,  DuPont  had 
been  busily  engaged,  since  his  capture  of  Forts 
Walker  and  Beauregard  on  7 November,  in  orga- 
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nizing  the  initial  activities  of  his  blockading  squad- 
ron, in  establishing  a base  for  coaling,  provisioning, 
repair  and  refuge,  and  in  landing  the  troops  (under 
command  of  Brigadier  General  Thomas  W.  Sher- 
man) which  had  accompanied  him  south  for  the 
purpose  of  occupying  and  holding  the  shore  ap- 
proaches to  his  anchorage.  When  he  could  at  length 
turn  his  attention  to  the  problem  of  how  to  block 
Savannah  with  the  oncoming  first  contingent  of  the 
stone  fleet,  he  discovered  to  his  elated  surprise  that 
there  was  no  longer  a problem  to  it. 

The  defenders  of  Savannah  had  apparently  con- 
strued DuPont’s  entry  into  nearby  Port  Royal  Sound 
as  merely  the  opening  phase  of  an  intended  attack 
upon  them.  They  had  abandoned  the  shore  batteries 
on  Tybee  Island  and  withdrawn  to  Fort  Pulaski, 
a more  defensible  position  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Savannah  River  some  ten  miles  below  the  town, 
and  to  block  Union  men-of-war  from  getting  close 
enough  to  bombard  Pulaski,  they  had  themselves 
applied  the  tactics  of  “sinking  old  vessels  in  ap- 
propriate places”  by  scuttling  four  ballasted  hulks 
across  the  narrow  channel  just  below  the  fort. 

“Thus,  by  the  cooperation  of  their  own  fears  with 
our  efforts,”  wrote  DuPont  to  the  Department  on 
25  November,  “the  harbor  of  Savannah  is  effectually 
closed.  If  you  have  forw’d  the  stone  vessels,  he  went 
on,  “we  may  use  them  for  wharves  or  caissons  or 
cofferdams.”  He  even  suggested,  facetiously,  that 
“a  half-dozen  or  so  of  them”  might  be  turned  over 
to  the  Confederates  for  use  as  additional  obstructions 
off  Pulaski,  since  they  seemed  so  willing  to  be  of 
help  in  the  matter. 

By  25  November,  of  course,  the  vessels  of  the 
first  contingent  were  five  days  on  the  way,  and  on 
3 December  they  began  to  show  up  off  Savannah. 
All  eventually  arrived  safely,  one  just  barely,®  and 
a few  only  to  come  to  unplanned  grief  immediately 
thereafter. 

Lewis,  with  three  topsails  still  set,  inexplicably 
ran  aground  on  Tybee  Island,  bilged,  and  eventually 
broke  up. 

Meteor  crossed  the  bar  in  safety  and  anchored, 
but  soon  afterward  parted  her  only  anchor  chain 
and  drifted  helplessly  ashore  on  the  south  edge  of 
the  channel.  She  too  eventually  bilged  and  broke 
up. 

Phoenix  struck  bottom  while  crossing  the  bar,  lost 
her  rudder,  began  leaking  badly,  and  to  forestall 
her  becoming  an  unwanted  obstruction  was  towed 
to  the  beach  and  allowed  to  sink  where  she  could  be 
of  some  use  as  a breakwater. 

South  America,  Cossack,  and  Peter  Demill,  con- 


sidered unlikely  to  stay  afloat  much  longer,  were 
also  beached  and  scuttled  near  Phoenix  to  serve 
with  her  as  an  improvised  jetty  and  wharf  for  the 
landing  of  troops  then  on  the  way  from  Port  Royal 
to  take  over  the  abandoned  Confederate  batteries 
on  Tybee  Island.  This  landing  took  place  8 December 
and  was  much  expedited  by  the  day-long  labors  of 
the  stone  fleet  crews,  who  willingly  manned  the  oars 
of  their  quarterboats  and  provided  the  necessary 
ship-to-shore  transportation. 

Thus  six  vessels  of  the  first  contingent  were  ex- 
pended at  Savannah,  but  not  as  originally  intended. 
The  remainder  were  forwarded  10-11  December  to 
Port  Royal,  some  towed  by  gunboats,  others  under 
their  own  sail.  There,  in  a Captains’  conference 
aboard  Wabash,  DuPont  briefed  the  whalemen  on 
the  ironic  turn  of  events  at  Savannah  and  informed 
them  that  their  final  destination  had  been  switched 
to  Charleston.  The  plans  for  sinking  them  in  the 
main  channel  there  were  then  being  formulated  by 
his  Chief  of  Staff,  Captain  Charles  Henry  Davis. 

Here,  while  the  stone-laden  whalers  waited.  Army 
Quartermaster  Captain  R.  Saxton  saw  in  some  of 
them  the  answer  to  his  problem  of  how  to  relieve 
active  supply  ships  of  their  cargo  so  they  could  be 
returned  north  for  more,  and  upon  his  request, 
Corea,  Frances  Henrietta,  and  Garland  were  turned 
over  to  him  for  use  as  storeships. 

To  solve  a similar  problem  for  the  South  Atlantic 
Blockading  Squadron,  Harvest  was  emptied  of  her 
stone  cargo  and  used  as  a station  coaling  vessel. 
Thus  only  fourteen  of  the  first  contingent  were  still 
available  when  Davis  was  ready  to  sink  them,  and 
two  early  arrivals  of  the  second  contingent,  the  fast 
sailing  America  and  William  Lee,  found  themselves 
counted  in  without  an  hour’s  delay. 

Beginning  in  the  late  afternoon  of  the  19th  and 
completing  the  task  on  the  20th  December  (which 
strictly  by  coincidence  was  the  first  anniversay  of 
South  Carolina’s  secession  from  the  Union)  Captain 
Davis  reluctantly^  sank  the  following  16  stone-laden 
whalers  across  Charleston’s  main  channel : 


AMAZON 

AMERICAN 

AMERICA 

ARCHER 

COURIER 

FORTUNE 

HERALD 

KENSINGTON 


L.  C.  RICHMOND 
LEONIDAS 
MARIA  THERESA 
POTOMAC 
REBECCA  SIMS 
ROBIN  HOOD 
TENEDOS 
WILLIAM  LEE 


The  vessels,  Davis  wrote  in  his  official  report  of 
the  operation,  “were  placed  upon  and  inside  the  bar 
in  a checkered  or  indented  form,  lying  as  much  as 
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— Frank  Leslie’s  Illustrated  Newspaper,  11  January  1862 

The  insert  illustrates  the  checkered  arrangement  in  which  16  stone-laden  whalers  were  carefully  positioned  and  sunk  across 
the  bar  of  Charleston’s  main  ship  channel  on  19-20  December  1861.  Blockade  runners  then  began  using  Maffitt’s  or  Sullivan’s 
Island  Channel  until  it  was  similarly  obstructed  by  13  additional  vessels  on  25-26  January  1862.  The  North  Swash,  and  Lawford 
Channels,  shallow  and  unmarked,  were  thereafter  closely  guarded  by  anchored  vessels  of  the  South  Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron 
and  Charleston’s  usefulness  as  a Confederate  port  of  entry  for  contraband  cargoes  virtually  ended. 
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possible  across  the  direction  of  the  channel,  in  several 
lines  some  distance  apart,  and  they  were  made  so 
nearly  to  overlie  each  other  that  it  would  be  difficult 
to  draw  a line  through  them  in  the  direction  of  the 
channel  which  would  not  be  intercepted  by  some 
one  of  the  vessels.  . . . The  bar  was  selected  because 
it  is  the  principal  and  culminating  point  of  the 
natural  deposit  in  this  line.  By  adding  the  materials 
contained  in  the  hulks  to  those  already  placed  there 
by  nature,  it  may  be  expected  that  the  natural  forces 
which  aggregate  the  latter  will  tend  to  keep  the 
former  in  their  assigned  position.  . . By  putting  down 
the  vessels  in  the  indented  form  it  was  intended  to 
create  a material  obstruction  to  the  channel  without 
seriously  impeding  the  flow  of  water,”  and  thus,  as 
he  went  on  to  explain,  preventing  or  at  least  delaying 
the  natural  process  by  which  a new  channel  to  the 
side  of  the  obstructions  would  eventually  be  scoured 
out. 

One  by  one  the  other  vessels  of  the  second  con- 
tingent began  to  show  up  off  Port  Royal  Sound, 
and  again  there  were  a few  unpremeditated  founder- 
ings.  Emerald  ran  aground  on  Tybee  Island,  well  to 
the  south  of  her  intended  destination,  and  was  lost. 
Marcia  struck  bottom  while  crossing  the  Port  Royal 
bar,  7 January  1862,  and  sank.  The  others  got  in 
without  mishap  and  learned  that  their  intended  place 
in  the  main  channel  had  already  been  filled  and  that 
they  were  to  be  sunk  in  Maffitt’s  Channel,  a sec- 


ondary entrance  to  Charleston  which  ran  close  to 
the  shoreline  of  Sullivan’s  Island. 

Again,  too,  there  were  several  vessels  diverted  to 
other  uses.  Edward  became  a floating  machine  shop 
for  squadron  repairs,  perhaps  having  thus  conferred 
upon  her  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  such  in 
the  U.S.  Navy.* 

India  and  Valparaiso  were  retained  by  DuPont 
as  storeships.  Valparaiso  was  the  only  vessel  of  the 
stone  fleet  to  survive  the  war.  She  was  sold  at  public 
auction  2 September  1865  at  Bay  Point,  S.C.,  by 
Rear  Admiral  Radford,  to  English  & Co.,  for  $625. 

Montezuma  and  Majestic  were  designated  to  block 
the  mouth  of  the  Wilmington  River,  referred  to  by 
DuPont  as  “the  second  entrance  into  Savannah,” 
but  before  the  sinkings  could  be  carried  out  the 
Wilmington  River  had  been  recognized  as  a possible 
assault  route  to  Fort  Pulaski  and  the  orders  were 
cancelled.  Montezuma  was  then  moored  as  an  ob- 
servation hulk  in  Lazaretto  Creek,  from  where  Con- 
federate activity  between  Savannah  and  Fort  Pu- 
laski could  be  watched.  Majestic  was  returned  to 
stock. 

Jubilee  and  the  late-arriving  Timor  of  the  first 
contingent  were  for  a short  while  turned  over  to  the 
Army  Quartermaster,  but  when  the  day  came  to 
block  Maffitt’s  Channel,  the  second  contingent  had 
dwindled  to  such  an  extent  that  these  two  were 
taken  back  into  the  operation. 


THE  SINKINGS  AT  CHARLESTON,  20  DECEMBER  1861 

— Frank  Leslie’s  Illustrated  Newspaper,  11  January  1862 

“They  sunk  so  slow,  they  died  so  hard,  but  gurgling  dropped  at  last,’’  wrote  Herman  Melville  in  his  poem  The  Stone  Fleet: 
An  Old  Sailor’s  Lament,  sadly  referring  to  the  scuttling  of  16  stone-laden  whalers  on  the  bar  of  Charleston’s  main  channel.  The 
scene,  as  depicted  above  by  an  eyewitness  newspaper  artist,  is  as  of  sudden  and  catastrophic  desolation,  with  no  hint  that  the 
vessels  were  carefully  positioned  in  a controlled  checkerboard  pattern.  The  time  is  about  noon,  20  December  1861.  A Union  Navy 
Task  force  under  Captain  Charles  H.  Davis  in  the  chartered  transport  Cahawba  (far  right,  flying  square  SOP  flag  at  forepeak) 
is  supervising  the  stripping,  dismasting,  and  final  abandonment  of  the  sunken  whalers.  In  the  distant  background,  left  to  right, 
are  the  Lighthouse  Inlet  Battery;  the  remains  of  Morris  Island  Lighthouse  blown  up  by  the  Confederates  on  the  night  of  18 
December;  Fort  Sumter,  flying  a huge  Confederate  flag;  the  city  of  Charleston,  still  smoking  from  a recent  fire;  Fort  Moultrie; 
and  the  shoreline  of  Sullivan’s  Island. 
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The  names  of  the  vessels  which  were  then  avail- 
able for  the  second  mass  sinking  were  never  recorded. 
The  following  list  of  13  is  obtained  by  eliminating 
all  not  otherwise  accounted  for,  and  it  seems  reason- 
ably safe  to  assume  that  these  vessels  were  sunk  in 
Charleston’s  Maffitt  Channel  on  25-26  January  1862 : 


BOGOTA 

DOVE 

JUBILEE 

MAJESTIC 


NEW  ENGLAND 

NEWBURYPORT 

NOBLE 

PERI 


MARGARET  SCOTT  STEPHEN  YOUNG 

MECHANIC  TIMOR 

MESSENGER 

By  the  time  this  mass  sinking  had  occurred  in 
Maffitt’s  Channel,  Britain  and  France  were  reacting 
to  the  news  of  the  earlier  sinkings  in  Charleston’s 
main  channel.  It  seemed  to  be  the  opinion  that  the 
sinking  of  a few  obstructions  in  a secondary  creek, 
inlet,  canal,  etc.,  to  hamper  the  activities  of  the 
enemy  or  to  protect  one’s  own,  was  perfectly  legiti- 


The  sinking  of  the  Stone  Fleet  in  Charleston  Harbor. 
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mate,  but  when  carried  out  with  deliberation  on  a 
scale  large  enough  to  ruin  a fine  harbor  “for  all 
time,”  it  was  “indefensibly  barbaric,”  “monstrously 
unfair,”  and  “an  affront  to  all  civilized  nations.” 
Such  exaggerated  protests,  of  course,  came  from 
those  British  and  French  maritime  interests  which 
stood  to  gain  by  trading  with  the  Confederacy,  but 
they  finally  gathered  such  weight  that  U.S.  Secretary 
of  State  William  H.  Seward  felt  obliged  to  assure 
the  B 'tish  that  it  was  a mistake  “to  suppose  that 
the  plan  was  meant  to  destroy  the  harbor  perma- 
nently. It  was  only  a temporary  measure  to  aid  the 
blockade,  and  it  was  well  understood  that  the  U.S. 
would  remove  the  obstructions  after  the  war  was 
over.”  He  further  assured  the  British  Foreign  Office, 
10  February  1862,  that  “all  the  vessels  laden  with 
stone,  which  had  been  prepared  for  obstructing  the 
harbors,  have  already  been  sunk;  and  it  is  not  likely 
that  any  others  will  be  used  for  that  purpose.” 


Nor  were  they,  at  least  not  where  they  could 
provoke  trans-Atlantic  repercussions.  More  than  two 
years  were  to  pass  before  the  Navy  Department 
again  assembled  a fleet  of  vessels  for  sinking  as  ob- 
structions, this  time  with  some  initial  reluctance  and 
finally  only  upon  the  Army’s  insistence.  Nor,  after 
the  war,  were  the  stone-laden  whalers  blocking 
Charleston  harbor  in  any  special  need  of  removal. 
Currents,  tides,  and  storms  had  taken  care  of  that 
in  their  own  way.  The  sunken  vessels  soon  began  to 
break  up  and  float  away,  piece  by  piece,  leaving  their 
cargoes  of  stone  to  spread  over  and  eventually  settle 
deep  into  the  sand.  The  ones  in  the  main  channel 
inconvenienced  but  did  not  prevent  the  Union  Navy’s 
subsequent  activities  against  Charleston,  for  in  due 
time,  as  had  been  fully  foreseen  by  both  DuPont 
and  Davis,  a new  natural  channel  was  formed  to  one 
side  of  the  obstructions  and  needed  only  to  be  found 
and  marked  before  using. 


THE  STONE  CANAL  BOATS 


In  the  spring  of  1864  the  Union  Army  initiated  a 
two-pronged  advance  upon  Richmond.  One  prong, 
with  General  Grant  and  staff  moving  with  it,  crossed 
the  Rapidan  River  and  tried  to  move  west,  but 
determined  frontal  resistance  forced  it  to  sidestep 
progressively  south  in  a continuous  but  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  outflank  the  Confederates  and  thus  break 
through. 

The  second  prong  simultaneously  ascended  the 
James  River  in  army  transports,  convoyed  by  a 
force  of  gunboats  and  monitors  under  Acting  Rear- 
Admiral  S.  P.  Lee,  commanding  North  Atlantic 
Blockading  Squadron.  The  troops.  Major  General 
Butler  in  charge,  disembarked  at  Bermuda  Hundred 
and  City  Point  landings,  and  soon  became  bogged 
down  along  the  south  bank.  The  gunboats  and 
monitors  ascended  the  river  as  far  as  the  depth  of 
water  permitted  and  there,  at  a horseshoe  loop 
known  as  Trent’s  Reach,  established  a picket  line 
and  kept  the  decks  hopefully  cleared  for  action. 

Major  General  Butler,  however,  had  made  advance 
plans  for  sinking  stone-laden  vessels  across  Trent’s 
Reach,  and  had  brought  along  one  bark  and  five 
schooners  for  that  purpose.  He  wanted  the  obstruc- 
tions put  down  as  an  additional  assurance  that  no 
Confederate  gunboats  or  ironclads  would  slip  past 
and  interfere  with  his  activities.  Acting  Rear-Admiral 
Lee  objected  strenuously.  First,  such  a barricade 
would  prevent  any  encounter  with  the  Confederate 


navy,  which  he  had  anticipated  and  was  ready  for; 
and  second,  the  Union  Navy  by  that  time  was  wary 
of  putting  down  obstructions  in  its  own  way,  and 
these  would  be  in  the  way  if  ever  the  time  came  to 
dredge  Trent’s  Reach  for  an  advance  up  the  river 
toward  Richmond.  His  views  might  have  prevailed 
were  it  not  for  the  disturbing  fact  that  Grant’s  side- 
slipping units  had  eventually  reached  the  James 
River  and  were  assembling  a pontoon  bridge  by 
which  to  cross  it.  The  need  for  absolute  security 
from  Confederate  attack  by  river  was  paramount, 
and  the  Navy’s  objections  were  overridden  by  what 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  his  annual  report  for 
1864  referred  to  as  the  “abundant  precaution  of  the 
military  commanders,”  and  the  bark  and  schooners 
were  sunk  as  the  Army  wished,  even  though  they 
“restricted  the  movements  of  the  Navy.” 

The  resulting  situation  as  of  3 July  1864  was  made 
clear  in  a memo  of  that  date  written  by  Acting 
Rear-Admiral  Lee  to  Captain  Melancton  Smith,  as 
Smith  assumed  charge  of  the  James  River  Division 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron: 

“Trent’s  Reach  bar,  below  which  two  of  the 
monitors  lie  by  night  and  one  by  day,  is  at  the  head 
of  monitor  navigation  unless  dredging  is  resorted 
to.  . . . Above  the  monitors  in  the  artificial  channel 
on  the  left  bank  are  sunk  1 bark  and  4 schooners, 
and  in  the  same  channel  on  the  right  bank  another 
schooner  is  sunk.®  One  or  two  of  these  are  very  good 
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vessels,  almost  new;  they  were  furnished  by  the  Army 
and  sunk  under  the  superintendence  of  its  engineer, 
according  to  the  original  army  plan  of  campaign 
communicated  to  me  by  General  Butler  at  Fortress 
Monroe  in  April  last,  in  a conference  at  which  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  was  present  and 
approved  this  measure  for  keeping  the  river  secure. 
The  sinking  of  these  obstructions  was  deferred  on 
my  responsibility  until  June  15,  when  they  were 
sunk  as  described  under  an  order  from  General 
Grant,  first  given  before  his  army  arrived  on  James 
River. 


The  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  when  here 
on  June  22,  determined,  on  conference  with  General 
Grant,  to  have  additional  vessels  sunk  on  Trent’s 
Reach  bar,  and  notified  me  that  the  Department 
would  obtain  . . . ten  or  twelve  coal  barges  for  this 
purpose.” 

In  mid-July  1864  the  Navy  Department  purchased 
at  Philadelphia  twelve  canal  boats,  each  loaded  with 
60  tons  of  stone,  and  started  them  on  their  way  to 
Trent’s  Reach.  The  barges  were  purchased  by  Com- 
modore C.  K.  Stribling  with  the  help  of  a civilian 
agent  named  Bishop. 


Name 


Tonnage 


Date  of  purchase 


Price 


BUENA  VISTA 

COMMODORE  STOCKTON 

FORT 112 

JOHN  McHALE 122 

JOHN  MITCHELL 114 

MARGARET  AND  REBECCA 125 

MARY  ANN 

MARY  LINDA 116 

MUSADORA 123 

PILGRIM 126 

RICHARD  VAUX 120 

ROLLING  WAVE 112 


19  July  1864 SI. 200 

19  July  1864 1,100 

16  July  1864 1,200 

19  July  1864 1,500 

19  July  1864 1,100 

18  July  1864 1,200 

19  July  1864 1,200 

16  July  1864 1,200 

16  July  1864 1,300 

18  July  1864 900 

16  July  1864 1,200 

19  July  1864 1,000 


The  first  leg  of  their  journey  south  was  from 
Philadelphia  to  Baltimore  via  the  Chesapeake  and 
Delaware  Canal.  The  twelve  left  Baltimore  13  July 
1864,'®  and  from  this  point  on  in  the  story  of  their 
eventual  disposition  only  a head  count  is  possible, 
for  the  official  records  do  not  again  refer  to  the 
barges  by  name. 

Three  of  the  twelve  sank  while  being  towed  from 
Baltimore  to  Hampton  Roads,  two  others  almost 
immediately  upon  arrival  there.  Of  the  seven  which 
arrived  safely  at  Hampton  Roads,  five  were  kept 
going  and  got  to  the  picket  fine  below  Trent’s  Reach 
18  July. 

“Sink  them  by  night  to  the  best  advantage,” 
Captain  Smith  had  been  ordered,  “taking  care  to 
retain  and  report  a memorandum  showing  their 
positions  and  the  positions  of  the  holes  bored  to 
sink  them.” 

The  sinking  of  these  five  barges  was  accomplished 
on  the  night  of  20  July  1864. 

The  two  surviving  barges  of  the  original  twelve 
were  forwarded  much  later,  one  having  been  sent 


back  to  Baltimore  for  repairs,  the  other  having  been 
detained  at  Hampton  Roads  for  some  unspecified 
reason.  When  they  finally  reached  the  barricade, 
they  were  joined  by  still  another  barge  which  had 
been  furnished  by  Major  General  Butler.“ 

Hence  there  were  eventually  eight  canal  boats 
sunk  at  Trent’s  Reach,  positioned  in  the  gaps  be- 
tween the  bark  and  five  schooners  already  there. 
The  old  obstructions  had  protected  the  lower  river 
against  the  sudden  descent  of  deep-draft  Confederate 
armed  vessels.  The  new  ones,  serving  as  intermediate 
supports  by  which  chains,  booms,  and  nets  could  be 
stretched  in  an  unbroken  line  from  bank  to  bank, 
protected  it  from  floating  torpedoes  and  fire  rafts. 
All  during  the  winter  of  1864,  as  the  two  armies 
faced  each  other  south  of  Petersburg,  and  up  until 
the  end  of  the  war  in  the  spring  of  1865,  this  barricade 
on  Trent’s  Reach  bar,  begun  by  the  Army,  perfected 
and  maintained  by  the  Navy,  kept  the  Confederate 
forces  imprisoned  above  it  and  the  James  River  open 
as  the  indispensable  all-important  route  for  Union 
reinforcements  and  supplies. 
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CAPTURED  VESSELS  SUNK  AS  OBSTRUCTIONS 


On  several  occasions  during  the  Civil  War  a 
blockading  squadron  commander’s  need  to  obstruct 
a navigable  channel  coincided  with,  or  resulted  in, 
the  seizure  of  suitable  Confederate  vessels  by  which 
to  do  it.  This  use  of  prizes  was  suggested,  even 
urged,  by  the  Navy  Department,  as  evidenced  by 
its  8 June  1861  letter  to  Flag-Officer  Mervine,  as 
his  Gulf  Blockading  Squadron  took  its  station  off 
the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  River: 

“It  can  hardly  be  supposed,  with  the  force  you 
have,  that  you  can  stop  every  outlet  with  an  armed 
vessel.  You  can  embarrass  the  insurgents,  relieve 
your  own  cares,  and  make  the  embargo  more  strict 
by  sinking  hulks  across  some  of  the  harbors  or  on 
the  bars.  Doubtless  you  will  capture  some  prizes, 
and  perhaps  this  may  be  the  best  disposition  you 
can  make  of  them.” 

The  prompt  sinking  of  seized  vessels  as  obstruc- 
tions did  not  interfere  with  their  subsequent  adjudi- 
cation in  the  prize  courts.  The  courts  regarded  the 
Navy’s  immediate  use  or  the  vessels  in  this  manner 
as  an  irreversible  appropriation  of  them  made  in 
the  interests  of  winning  the  war.  In  condemning  the 
vessels  sight  unseen  and  placing  a value  upon  them 
for  the  purposes  of  determining  and  directing  the 
distribution  of  the  prize  money,  the  courts  were 
guided  by  the  required  on-the-spot  appraisals  made 
by  a competent  board  of  naval  officers  at  the  time 
of  the  captures. 

The  common  purchase  date  of  19  May  1863  for 
these  vessels,  considerably  later  than  the  dates  of 
their  seizure  and  use,  merely  indicates  that  legal 
possession  was  not  transferred  to  the  Navy  until  the 
prize  court  proceedings,  slow  and  sometimes  long 
delayed,  were  completed. 

The  vessels  are  listed  in  order  of  their  capture 
and  use. 

AID  Confederate  Schooner  100  tons 

Captured  5 June  1861,  while  becalmed  and  in  the 
process  of  dismantling  a recently-wrecked  vessel  just 
inside  the  bar.  Mobile,  Alabama,  by  a three-boat 
expedition  from  Niagara.  Captain  Wm.  W.  McKean, 
commanding  Niagara,  described  her  as  “strong-built 
and  well-found”  and  proposed  “to  mount  a 24- 
pounder  howitzer  upon  her  . . . and  to  employ  her  to 
aid  in  the  blockade  until  the  arrival  of  the  flag-officer, 
when  she  can  be  restored  or  sent  to  Key  West  for 
adjudication,  as  he  may  deem  best.” 


Sunk  23  August  1861  as  an  obstruction  in  the  pass 
at  the  east  end  of  Santa  Rosa  Island,  through  which 
blockade  runners  could  enter  and  leave  Pensacola 
Bay,  Florida.  “As  long  as  it  lasts,”  reported  Flag- 
Officer  Mervine,  “(it)  will  obstruct  all  ingress  and 
egress  at  that  pass,  and  I am  thus  enabled  to  dispense 
with  the  U.S.S.  Wyandotte,  and  have  ordered  her  to 
New  York  for  repairs. 

Why  the  Aid  was  never  put  through  a prize 
court,  considering  its  tonnage  and  excellent  con- 
dition, is  not  explained  by  the  official  records  which 
merely  note,  cryptically,  that  it  was  “Not  Adjudi- 
cated.” 

ADVOCATE  Confederate  Schooner 

Captured  1 December  1861  in  Mississippi  Sound, 
60  miles  east  of  New  Orleans,  by  New  London. 
Described  as  "a  Ashing  smack  of  little  value.”  Was 
owned  by  her  master,  John  Fallon,  an  Englishman, 
but  a citizen  of  Louisiana  since  1857. 

Sunk  on  or  about  7 January  1862  as  an  obstruction 
in  Petit  Bois  Channel,  Alabama,  through  which 
shallow-draft  blockade  runners  and  Confederate 
armed  vessels  could  come  and  go  between  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  and  Mississippi  Sound,  thus  evading  the 
main  entrance  blockades  of  Mobile  and  New  Orleans. 

Purchased  by  the  Navy  Department  from  New 
York  prize  court  19  May  1863  for  appraised  value 
of  $600. 

DELIGHT  Confederate  Schooner 

Captured  9 December  1861  off  Cat  Island  Passage, 
Mississippi,  by  New  London.  Had  on  board  a pass 
from  the  Confederate  government,  a rebel  flag,  and 
an  old  flag  of  the  U.S.  Was  the  property  of  residents 
of  New  Orleans.  All  on  board  knew  that  New 
Orleans  was  under  blockade  and  that  U.S.  vessels 
were  present  to  maintain  it. 

Sunk  in  Petit  Bois  Channel  on  or  about  7 January 
1862.  Appraised  at  $600  and  purchased  for  that  sum 
by  the  Navy  Department  from  New  York  prize 
court  as  of  19  May  1863. 

EXPRESS  Confederate  Fishing  Sloops 
OSCEOLA 

These  two  vessels  were  captured  with  the  schooner 
Delight  off  Cat  Island  Passage,  9 December  1861. 

Official  records  contain  no  entries  concerning  the 
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use  to  which  these  two  vessels  were  put.  They  may 
have  been  employed  as  piers  for  a temporary  wharf 
at  Ship  Island,  suggested  as  a suitable  use  for  them 
at  the  time  of  their  capture.  It  is  also  possible  that 
either  Express  or  Osceola  was  one  of  the  “four 
schooners  loaded  with  sand’  referred  to  by  Flag- 
Officer  Wm.  W.  McKean  as  having  been  sunk  in 
Petit  Bois  Channel  on  or  about  7 January  1862. 

They  were  purchased  by  the  Navy  Department 
from  the  N.Y.  prize  court,  after  adjudication,  for 
$600  each. 

GARONNE  Cbnfederate  Schooner  14  tons 

On  30  December  1861  this  schooner,  while  on  a 
voyage  from  New  Orleans,  La.,  to  Brownsville, 
Texas,  with  a cargo  of  165  small  bales  of  tobacco, 
was  captured  by  the  boats  of  Santee  off  Galveston 
bar  after  a five  to  six  mile  chase. 

Garonne  was  used  for  a time  to  lighter  provisions, 
but  on  or  about  7 January  1862  was  sunk  as  an 
obstruction  in  Petit  Bois  Channel,  Alabama.  She 
and  her  cargo  were  adjudicated  at  $3,130.70,  with 
the  vessel  alone  appraised  at  $800,  which  was  the 
price  paid  by  the  Navy  Department  when  it  acquired 
Garonne  from  the  New  York  prize  court  as  of  19 
May  1863. 

L YNNHA  YEN  Confederate  Schooner 

Almost  immediately  following  the  capture  of 
Roanoke  Island  in  early  February  1862,  Flag-Officer 
Goldsborough  of  the  North  Atlantic  Blockading 
Squadron  sent  a force  against  Elizabeth  City,  N.C., 
and  to  execute  a task  which  had  been  recognized  in 
advance  as  extremely  important,  namely,  the  block- 
ing of  a key  link  of  the  Albemarle  and  Chesapeake 
canal  system,  which  provided  a cross-country  route 
from  the  sounds  of  North  Carolina  to  Norfolk  and 
reverse  and,  by  the  James  River,  to  and  from 
Richmond. 


Lynnhaven  was  captured  off  Ehzabeth  City,  N.C., 
10  February  1862,  by  Delaware  during  that  action. 
She  was  loaded  with  4500  bushels  of  corn,  with  esti- 
mated value  of  vessel  and  cargo  oi  $7000,  and  was 
one  of  the  two  vessels  sunk  14  February  1862*^  in 
the  mouth  of  that  link  of  the  Albemarle  and  Chesa- 
peake canal  which  connected  the  North  River  with 
Currituck  Sound,  popularly  referred  to  as  the  Curri- 
tuck or  “Beaches”  canal. 

This  captured  schooner  was  later  adjudicated  in 
New  York  prize  court  and  purchased  by  the  Navy 
Department  for  $7000  as  of  19  May  1863.  The  high 
price  paid  suggests  that  Lynnhaven’ s cargo  of  corn 
had  been  sunk  with  the  vessel. 

Confederate  Schooner 
J.  J.  CRITTENDEN 

Captured  10  April  1862  in  Newbegun  Creek,  N.C., 
by  the  Whitehead. 

Official  records  agree  that  subsequent  to  capture 
she  was  “sunk  as  an  obstruction”  but  fail  to  indicate 
where  and  when.  However,  a captured  schooner 
whose  name  is  not  mentioned  was  reported  filled 
with  sand  at  Roanoke  Island  and  sunk  23  April 
1862  in  the  Currituck  or  “Beaches”  link  of  the 
Albemarle  and  Chesapeake  canal  as  an  additional 
obstacle  to  those  already  there.  The  fact  that  J.  J. 
Crittenden  was  captured  by  Whitehead,  the  same 
Union  vessel  which  sank  the  anonymous  schooner 
in  the  canal  shortly  thereafter,  coupled  with  the 
circumstance  that  no  other  captured  vessel  was  re- 
ported sunk  as  an  obstruction  at  or  about  that  time 
in  that  vicinity,  strongly  supports  the  assumption 
that  the  where  and  when  of  J.  J.  Crittenden’ s sinking 
was  in  the  Albemarle  and  Chesapeake  canal  on  23 
April  1862, 

J.  J.  Crittenden  was  purchased  for  $1500  by  the 
Navy  Department  from  the  New  York  prize  court 
as  of  19  May  1863. 


FOOTNOTES 

UNION  STONE  FLEETS  OF  THE  CIVIL  WAR 


* This  board  had  no  formal  title,  but  is  described  in  official  records  as  a 
“conference  for  the  consideration  of  measures  for  effectively  blockading  the 
South  Atlantic  Coast.”  It  consisted  of  Captiin  S.  F.  DuPont,  President; 
Professor  A.  D.  Bache,  Superintendent,  U.S.  Coast  survey,  and  Major 
J.  G.  Barnard,  Corps  of  Engineers,  U.S.  Army,  Members;  and  Commander 
Charles  H.  Davis,  Member  and  Secretary.  These  men  studied  the  Con- 
federate coastline  harbor  by  harbor,  almost  creek  by  creek,  and  came  up 
with  recommendations  that  not  only  solved  many  local  blockading  problems 
but  also  set  the  overall  pattern  by  which  the  Navy  Department  conducted 
the  blockade  throughout  the  war. 

2  Although  official  correspondence  on  the  various  stone  fleet  operations 
mostly  bore  the  signature  of  Gideon  Welles,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  it  was 
generally  known  that  Assistant  Secretary  Gustavus  V.  Fox  was  the  man 
at  the  helm.  Lincoln  once  said  of  Fox:  “He  is  the  Navy  Department,”  and 
in  stone  fleet  matters  particularly  it  seems  entirely  correct  to  say  that  Fox 


spoke  not  so  much  for  the  Department  as  that  the  Department  spoke  for 
him.  (Carl  Sandburg,  Abraham  Lincoln,  The  War  Years,  Vol.  II,  p.  93.) 

3 Stellwagen  found  himself  in  the  awkward  situation  of  having  an  inde- 
pendent task  to  do  within  the  command  jurisdiction  of  a ranking  officer 
upon  whom  he  must  depend  for  everything  without  having  the  clear 
authority  to  demand  it.  There  is  possibly  more  between  the  lines  than  on 
them  in  Stellwagen ’s  explanation  to  the  Department  31  August  1861: 
“Although  Adelaide  and  G.  Peabody  were  chartered  for  other  especial 
service,  yet  to  further  other  important  operations  I consented  to  take  the 
troops  on  board.”  (ORN,  Vol.  6,  p.  127.) 

4 According  to  an  inventory  made  by  Stellwagen  at  Hampton  Roads 
20  September  1861,  the  six  schooners  John  Alexander,  Ellen  Goldsborough, 
Alvarado,  South  Wind,  Som‘>rfield,  and  Friendship  had  aboard  a Captain 
and  two  men  each,  and  could  be  sailed  to  Hatteras  Inlet.  Five  undoubtedly 
were,  for  only  Alvarado  is  missing  from  an  11  October  inventory  made  at 
the  inlet.  (ORN,  Vol.  6,  pp.  309-210.) 
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6 The  two  schooners  lost  on  this  voyage  are  not  named  in  the  official 
records,  but  the  11  October  inventory  made  by  Stellwagen  at  Hatteras 
Inlet  indicates  indirectly  that  the  survivors  of  this  stormy  towing  operation 
were  Hero  and  Patriot. 

fi  Corea  arrived  with  almost  all  her  sails  torn  out  of  her,  having  collided 
with  a waterspout  jxist  off  the  coast.  Captain  Pomeroy  wrote  home  of  this 
now-rare  experience  as  follows:  “December  2 we  came  in  close  to  Charleston. 
It  began  to  thicken  up  over  the  land,  and  looked  very  black.  At  8 o’clock 
we  double-reefed  the  topsails.  It  began  to  blow  in  mournful  puffs,  hot  air 
squalls  coming  from  all  points,  and  one  continuous  lightning,  with  no 
thunder.  At  9 o’clock  it  broke  away,  and  light  spots  appeared  in  the  sky. 
At  10  o’clock  a dark  spot  came  up  and  as  it  approached  it  made  a tre- 
mendous roaring.  We  were  becalmed  at  the  time,  and  by  the  flashes  of 
lightning  saw  it  rushing  on;  it  struck  the  ship  like  a clap  of  thunder,  and 
was  gone  in  half  a minute,  but  made  dreadful  work.  I thought  from  the 
noise  that  all  the  spars  and  sails  were  gone,  and  the  ship  was  going  down, 
for  the  water  was  two  feet  deep  on  deck  in  less  than  ten  seconds.  It  split 
every  sail  to  pieces  that  was  set,  except  the  fore  courses,  which  were  not 
hurt  at  all.” — New  Bedford  Standard,  21  December  1861. 

^ Although  he  had  signed  the  report  recommending  stone  fleet  tactics, 
Davis  apparently  harbored  some  ethical  reservations.  His  private  letters 
reveal  that  he  had  always  disliked  “this  mode  of  interrupting  commerce,” 
and  that  he  looked  upon  this  present  instance  of  it  as  a “disagreeable  duty, 
and  one  of  the  last  I should  have  selected.”  Yet  because  of  his  special 
knowledge  of  tides  and  currents  and  of  his  recognition  that  the  success  of 
the  operation  would  depend  upon  utilizing,  rather  than  defying,  the 
natural  channel-and-bar  forming  forces  at  work,  he  was  put  in  charge  not 
only  of  planning  but  also  of  executing  the  sinking  of  this  stone  fleet  in 
Charleston’s  main  channel. 

® DuPont  first  broached  the  subject  to  Fox  in  a letter  dated  12  November 
1861  in  which  he  told  how  he  had  been  on  board  a French  floating  machine 
shop  at  Hong  Kong  during  his  Asiatic  tour  of  duty  and  of  how  “she  was 
fitted  precisely  as  a shop  on  shore  would  have  been,  with  shafting  and 
gearing,  etc.”  He  was  of  the  opinion  that  vessels  so  fitted  could  be  used  to 
remarkable  advantage,  for  gunboats  and  steamers  seemed  always  to  be  in 
need  of  repairs.  (ORN,  Vol.  12,  pp.  341-342.) 

® These  were  the  bark  Frankb'n  and  the  schooners  Haxall,  Mist,  E.  W. 
Benton,  Julia  A.  Whitford,  and  Colonel  Satterly.  They  had  been  purchased 
in  advance  by  the  Army  for  the  very  use  to  which  they  were  put,  for  from 
the  beginning  the  military  planners  of  the  expedition  were  concerned  with 
safeguarding  the  James  River  below  Trent’s  Reach  from  water-borne  raids 
by  the  Confederates.  The  bark  and  five  schooners  were  ballasted  with 
sand,  coarse  gravel,  and  stone.  Acting  Rear-Admiral  Lee  took  the  pre- 
caution of  noting  where  the  scuttling  holes  were  drilled  so  that  they  could 
be  readily  found  and  plugged  and  the  vessels  pumped  out  and  raised  if 
subsequent  circumstances  required. 

10  The  urgency  with  which  these  barges  were  found,  loaded,  and  sent  to 


the  barricade  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  departure  date  of  the  twelve 
from  Baltimore  precedes  the  purchase  date  as  of  record. 

11  Major  General  Butler  contributed  two  unnamed  barges,  but  while 
they  were  being  loaded  with  stone  at  Dutch’s  Gap  one  of  them  was  sunk, 
31  August  1864,  by  a shell  from  a Confederate  battery  opposite  Cox’s  farm. 

12  On  16  September  1864  Captain  Smith  sent  a report  to  Acting  Rear- 
Admiral  Lee  enclosing  a sketch  of  the  completed  barricade  at  Trent’s 
Reach.  On  this  sketch  the  positions  of  the  one  bark,  the  five  schooners,  and 
the  eight  canal  boats  are  shown.  They  are  connected  by  double  booms, 
which  support  a 114"  chain,  running  the  entire  width  of  the  river.  The 
sketch  is  not  the  best,  with  much  confusion  arising  from  the  fact  that  the 
locations  of  all  obstructions  are  indicated  by  numbers,  i.e.,  from  1 to  8 for 
canal  barges,  1 to  6 for  bark  and  schooners,  and  to  compound  the  confusion, 
soundings  of  6,  7,  and  8 feet  are  also  shown.  The  sketch  can  only  be  puzzled 
out  after  long  study.  (ORN,  Vol.  10.) 

12  The  Captured  Confederate  schooner  sunk  with  Lynnhaven  in  the 
Beaches  link  of  the  Albemarle  and  Chesapeake  canal,  14  February  1862, 
remains  unidentified.  Its  name  was  unknown  at  the  time  of  its  capture  at 
Elizabeth  City,  10  February  1862,  remained  unknown  throughout  its 
adjudication  in  the  New  York  prize  court,  and  was  still  unknown  upon  its 
legal  acquisition  from  the  court  by  the  Navy  Department  for  S2000,  the 
appraised  value  put  upon  the  vessel  and  its  cargo  of  furniture  at  the  time 
of  capture.  The  furniture  was  apparently  sunk  with  the  vessel.  (ORN, 
Vol.  6,  pp.  622—623.)  (Blatchford,  p.  248,  The  Steamboat  Ellis  and  other 
vessels.) 

14  In  the  papers  of  Gustavus  V.  Fox  in  the  manuscript  collection  of 
the  New. York  Historical  Society  is  a private  note  dated  4 December  1861 
addressed  to  Fox  from  Flag  Officer  Goldsborough,  then  at  Hampton  Roads 
on  board  his  flagship  Minnesota.  The  note  reads: 

“Put  your  eye  on  the  colored  map  on  yr  table  which  we  were  looking  over 
together  and  you  will  see  that  between  Currituck  Sound  and  North  River 
there  is  a canal  called  “Beaches.”  This  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  best  water 
communication  with  Norfolk — the  only  way,  in  fact,  that  a vessel  drawing 
over  5 or  5]^  feet  can  get  along,  as  Currituck  Sound  itself  cannot  be  navi- 
gated with  more  than  a draft  of  3 feet,  owing  to  an  intricate  and  large 
shallow  about  mid-way.  In  a word,  “Beaches”  is  an  indispensable  link 
of  the  Albemarle  & Chesapeake  Canal.  It  is  only  a cut  made  through 
the  earth,  piled  all  the  way  on  both  sides  with  logs,  and  has  no  lock,  & it  is, 
as  you  will  perceive,  but,  comparatively,  a short  distance  from  Roanoke 
Island — some  20  or  30  miles.  Nothing  is  easier  than  to  close  it  up  effectually 
at  its  southern  or  North-River  end.” 

One  of  Goldsborough’s  first  concerns  after  the  capture  of  Roanoke 
Island  was  to  block  this  key  link  of  the  A & C canal,  “It  is  of  great  im- 
portance to  us  that  the  link  in  question  should  be  effectually  obstructed,” 
he  wrote  Commander  S.  C.  Rowan  on  12  February  1862,  making  it  clear 
that  if  hulks  were  required  for  that  purpose  he  was  to  “procure  them,” 
with  the  strong  implication  that  the  only  procurement  method  available 
was  search  and  capture.  (ORN,  Vol.  6,  p.  631.) 
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APPENDIX  II 


MINECRAFT  1917—1969 


Minecraft  designations  first  appear  on  the  Navy 
List  in  1911,  when  cruiser  SAN  FRANCISCO  re- 
commissioned as  a “Mine  Laying  Vessel”  after  con- 
version. World  War  I brought  conversion  of  ad- 
ditional minelayers,  designated  Mine  Planters,  and 
mine  transports,  called  Mine  Cargo  Carriers.  Over 
a hundred  minesweepers  were  built  or  converted 
between  1917  and  1919. 

The  Navy  adopted  its  alphabetical  type  designator 
system  on  17  July  1920.  Six  general  ship  type  cate- 
gories were  used,  each  with  its  own  letter  prefix; 
Battleships  (B),  Cruisers  (C),  Destroyers  (D),  Sub- 
marines (S),  Patrol  Vessels  (P),  and  Auxiliaries  (A). 
No  special  category  was  established  for  minecraft. 
Four  individual  minecraft  types  were  provided  for, 
each  grouped  under  a different  type  category.  Mine 
Layers,  designated  CM,  were  grouped  under  the 
general  type  heading  for  Cruisers;  converted  de- 
stroyers, called  Light  Mine  Layers,  remained  in  the 
Destroyers  category  and  were  designated  DM.  A 
projected  Minelaying  Submarine  (SM)  was  classed 
with  Submarines,  while  Mine  Sweepers  (AM)  were 
grouped  under  Auxiliaries. 

By  the  late  1920’s  a separate  category  for  “Mine 
Vessels”  had  appeared,  including  the  AM,  CM,  and 
DM  but  not  the  SM.  The  approach  of  war  brought 
new  types  to  meet  new  needs;  in  1940  and  1941 
converted  fishing  craft  were  designated  Coastal  Mine- 
sweepers (AMc),  as  were  other  similar  craft  built  to 
Navy  contract.  Beginning  in  1938,  over  two  hundred 
steel-hulled  AM  “fleet  sweepers”  were  built.  In  1941 
the  first  of  the  mass-produced  Motor  Minesweepers 
(VMS)  were  ordered,  and  classed  as  Service  Craft. 
Another  new  type  to  appear  at  this  time  was  the 
High  Speed  Minesweeper  (DMS),  a destroyer  con- 
version. Other  wartime  additions  were  converted 
Coastal  Minelayers  (CMc)  and  Harbor  Minesweepers 
(AMb),  as  well  as  some  former  Army  “Mine 
Planters”  acquired  by  the  Navy  as  Auxiliary  Mine- 
layers (ACM).  The  SM  disappeared  as  new  mines 
were  developed  which  could  be  planted  from  any 


submarine’s  torpedo  tubes,  eliminating  the  need  for 
a special  minelaying  type.  By  V-J  Day,  over  700 
minecraft  of  all  types  were  on  the  Navy  List. 

By  war’s  end  all  minelayers  (CM,  CMc,  ABM) 
and  destroyer  minecraft  (DM,  DMS)  had  been  re- 
moved from  the  “Cruiser”  and  “Destroyer”  cate- 
gories and  were  listed  with  “Mine  Vessels.”  There 
was  still  no  individual  distinguishing  prefix  for  this 
type,  so  minecraft  still  carried  symbols  beginning 
with  A-,  C-,  and  D-. 

Postwar  cutbacks  left  only  a few  AM’s  and  VMS’s 
(redesignated  AMS  in  1947)  active.  Korea  brought 
many  back  to  service.  Some  former  Infantry  Landing 
Craft  (LCI(L))  had  been  converted  to  Minesweepers, 
Coastal  (Underwater  Locator)  (AMcU),  during 
World  War  II;  more  were  converted  for  Korean 
operations.  Others  were  converted  AMS’s.  A small 
new  shallow-water  type,  the  Minesweeping  Boat 
(MSB)  was  classed  as  a Service  Craft  but  was  the 
first  minecraft  to  bear  the  prefix  letter  M. 

The  first  major  reshuffling  of  minecraft  desig- 
nations came  on  7 February  1955.  The  minecraft 
category,  now  known  as  “Mine  Warfare  Vessels,” 
now  included  twelve  types.  One  type  was  dropped, 
and  two  new  ones  were  created: 


New  Classification 


Mine  Warfare  Command  & Support  Ship . . MCS 

Minehunter,  Coastal MHC 

Minelayer,  Auxiliary MMA 

Minelayer,  Coastal MMC 

Minelayer,  Fleet MM 

Minelayer,  Destroyer DM 

Minesweeper,  Auxiliary MSA 

Minesweeper,  Coastal  (Old) MSC(O) 

Minesweeper,  Coastal  (non-magnetic)  ....  MSC 

Minesweeper,  Destroyer DMS 

Minesweeper,  Fleet  (steel-hulled) MSF 

Minesweeper,  Ocean  (non-magnetic) MSO 
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Former  Classification 


Minehunter AMCU 

Auxiliary  Minelayer ACM 

Coastal  Minelayer CMC 

Minelayer CM 

Light  Minelayer DM 

Motor  Minesweeper  (WW  Il-built 

ex-YMS) AMS 

Motor  Minesweeper  (Postwar  AMS-121 

class) AMS 

High  Speed  Minesweeper DMS 

Minesweeper  (WW  Il-built  steel  ships) . . . AM 
Minesweeper  (Postwar  wooden  AM-421 

class) AM 

Coastal  Minesweeper AMC 


In  addition,  the  designation  Minesweeper,  Inshore 
(MSI)  was  established  under  Service  Craft  to  cover 
a small  experimental  type  then  projected.  For  the 
first  time,  minecraft  now  had  their  own  distinguish- 
ing type  prefix,  though  two  types  still  did  not  bear 
“M-”  symbols  and  two  M-  types  were  classed  in 
another  category. 

On  into  the  1960’s  new  types  developed  as  numbers 
of  some  older  ships  grew  fewer.  War  in  Vietnam 
directed  increased  attention  to  problems  of  warfare 
in  coastal  and  restricted  waters,  and  a whole  new 
generation  of  small  craft  was  designed  or  converted 
for  shallow-water  service.  On  14  August  1968  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  issued  a new  set  of  nomen- 
clature for  Navy  ships  and  craft.  This  broke  the 
Navy’s  type  designation  list  into  four  major  group- 
ings; Combatant  Ships,  Combatant  Craft,  Auxiliary 
Ships,  and  Service  Craft.  Under  the  first  of  these 
groupings  fall  Mine  Warfare  Ships.  This  category 
includes  most  of  the  old  1955  types,  except  that  the 
former  MMA  and  DMS  are  no  more.  The  MCS  is 
now  called  a Mine  Countermeasures  Ship.  The 
Auxiliary  Minesweeper  (MSA)  has  been  shifted  into 
the  Combatant  Craft  grouping  under  the  category 
of  Mine  Countermeasures  Craft.  This  includes  the 
MSA,  with  the  old  designations  MSB  and  MSI 
transferred  from  Service  Craft.  Five  new  types  have 
been  added:  the  Auxiliary  Minehunter  (MHA), 
Drone  Minesweeper  (MSD),  Minesweeping  Launch 
(MSL),  River  Minesweeper  (MSM),  and  Patrol 
Minesweeper  (MSR). 

This  appendix  lists  and  describes  the  following 
mine  warfare  types: 

Part  A — Minesweepers  (AM) 

Part  B — Minesweepers  (British)  (BAM) 


Part  C — Minesweepers,  Coastal  (Underwater 
Locator)  (AMCU) 

Part  D — Auxiliary  Motor  Minesweepers  (AMS) 
Part  E — Light  Minelayers  (DM) 

Part  F — Destroyer  Minesweepers  (DMS) 

Part  G — Minelayers  (CM) 

Part  H — Mine  Countermeasures  Ships  (MCS) 
Part  I — Coastal  Minelayers  (CMc,  MMC) 
Part  J — Minelayers,  Fast  (MMD) 

Part  K — Coastal  Minesweepers  (MSC) 

Part  L — Coastal  Minesweepers  (01d)(MSC0) 
Part  M — Fleet  Minesweepers  (steel  hull) 

(MSF) 

Part  N — Ocean  Minesweepers  (MSO) 

Part  O — Minelaying  Submarine  (SM) 

Part  P — Motor  Minesweepers  (YMS) 

Part  Q — Motor  Minesweepers  (British) 
(BYMS) 

Each  part  includes  an  alphabetical  name  list,  where 
applicable  (some  of  these  types  were  unnamed  when 
first  commissioned,  and  were  carried  on  the  Navy 
List  by  their  hull  number  only);  a class  grouping 
list;  a statistical  summary  of  characteristics  by  class; 
and  a numerical  list,  by  hull  number,  giving  key 
dates  for  each  ship.  These  lists  cite  each  ship  by  the 
name  and  hull  number  in  effect  at  the  time  of  first 
commissioning  or  first  redesignation  to  that  par- 
ticular type.  For  this  reason,  more  than  one  nomen- 
clature may  be  used  to  cover  one  type.  Details  of 
ship  type  classification  and  nomenclature  may  be 
found  in  Appendix  V to  Volume  IV  of  this  Dictionary 
(pages  671-678  and  709). 

This  Appendix  was  begun  and  carried  nearly  to 
completion,  while  he  was  on  duty  with  this  Division, 
by  Lieutenant  (junior  grade)  Samuel  L.  Morison, 
USNR,  grandson  of  the  distinguished  naval  historian. 
It  was  completed  by  Mr.  John  C.  Reilly  Jr.  of  the 
Ships’  Histories  Section.  Commander  Clayton  F. 
Johnson’s  able  supervision  and  the  skilled  typing  of 
Miss  Joanne  Henry  and  Chief  Yeoman  Carmen 
Vitelli  were  instrumental  in  completing  it.  A sizable 
portion  of  the  data  presented  here  is  the  fruit  of 
years  of  painstaking  research  by  Mr.  John  S.  Rowe. 
A thorough  and  patient  student  of  American  naval 
ships,  Mr.  Rowe  has  prepared  extensive  compilations 
of  data  on  various  ship  types,  many  of  which  have 
been  published  in  The  Belgian  Shiplover  and  Warship 
International.  Working  from  Navy  records  as  well  as 
from  official  and  unofficial  publications,  Mr.  Rowe 
has  assembled,  correlated  and  verified  this  infor- 
mation. In  so  doing,  he  has  made  a worthwhile 
contribution  which  is  appreciated  not  only  by  the 
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Naval  History  Division  but  by  every  serious  student 
of  warship  development. 

When  this  Appendix  was  first  assembled,  we  sent 
copies  of  all  or  major  portions  of  it  to  existing  build- 
ing yards  and  to  the  appropriate  naval  commands, 
including  CoMineLant  and  CoMinePac.  We  wish  to 
thank  each  of  them  for  amendments  that  have 
helped  to  make  this  Appendix  more  useful  and  more 
nearly  correct. 


As  with  all  that  we  do,  others,  not  named,  helped 
also.  This  Appendix  is  part  of  the  devoted  handiwork 
of  many  people.  Students  through  generations  ahead 
will  be  grateful  for  it. 

E.  M.  Eller, 

Rear  Admiral,  U.S.  Navy  (Ret.), 
Director  of  Naval  History. 

1 October  1969 


PART  A 

MINESWEEPERS  (AM) 


Designed  to  sweep  all  types  of  mines  in  the  open 
seas,  these  ships  were  built  with  as  few  magnetic 
materials  as  possible  and  in  the  case  of  the  Mine- 
sweepers build  in  the  mid-1950’s,  with  wooden  hulls 
and  no  magnetic  materials.  All  Minesweepers  that 
were  on  the  U.S.  Naval  Vessel  Register,  planned  or 
projected  were  reclassified  on  7 February  1955. 
Those  ships  numbered  between  AM-1  and  420  were 
reclassified  MSF  (Fleet  Minesweepers),  and  those 
ships  numbered  between  AM-421  and  522  were 
reclassified  as  MSO’s  (Ocean  Minesweepers). 

ALPHABETICAL  LISTING 

(Ships  cancelled  or  later  renamed  are  marked  with  an  asterisk) 


ABILITY  (AM-519) 
ACME  (AM-508) 
ADJUTANT  (AM-351)* 
ADMIRABLE  (AM-136) 
ADOPT  (AM-137) 
ADROIT  (AM-82) 
ADROIT  (AM-509) 
ADVANCE  (AM-510) 
ADVENT  (AM-83) 
ADVOCATE  (AM-138) 
AFFRAY  (AM-511) 
AGATE  (AM-78) 
AGENT  (AM-139) 
AGILE  (AM-421) 
AGGRESSIVE  (AM^22) 
ALACRITY  (AM-520) 
ALARM  (AM-140) 
ALBATROSS  (AM-78) 
ALBATROSS  (AM-391)* 
ALCHEMY  (AM-141) 
ANNOY  (AM-84) 

APEX  (AM-142) 
ARCADE  (AM-143) 
ARCH  (AM-144) 
ARDENT  (AM-340) 
ARMADA  (AM-145) 
ASPIRE  (AM-146) 
ASSAIL  (AM-147) 
ASSURANCE  (AM-521) 


ASTUTE  (AM-148) 
AUGURY  (AM-149) 

AUK  (AM-57) 

AVOCET  (AM-19) 
BARRIER  (AM-150) 
BITTERN  (AM-36) 
BITTERN  (AM-352)* 
BOBOLINK  (AM-20) 
BOLD  (AM-424) 
BOMBARD  (AM-151) 
BOND  (AM-152) 

BRANT  (AM-24) 
BREAKHORN  (AM-353)* 
BROADBILL  (AM-58) 
BLUEBIRD  (AM-72) 
BLUEBIRD  (AM-415)* 
BULLFINCH  (AM-66) 
BULLFINCH  (AM-392)* 
BULWARK  (AM-425) 
BUOYANT  (AM-153) 
CANDID  (AM-154) 
CAPABLE  (AM-155) 
CAPTIVATE  (AM-156) 
CARAVAN  (AM-157) 
CARDINAL  (AM-67) 
CARDINAL  (AM-393)* 
CARIAMA  (AM-354)* 
CATBIRD  (AM-68) 
CAUTION  (AM-158) 
CHAFFINCH  (AM-81) 
CHAMPION  (AM-314) 
CHANGE  (AM-159) 
CHEWINK  (AM-39) 
CHICKADEE  (AM-59) 
CHIEF  (AM-315) 
CHUKOR  (AM-355)* 
CLAMOUR  (AM-160) 
CLIMAX  (AM-161) 
COMPEL  (AM-162) 
COMPETENT  (AM-316) 
CONCISE  (AM-163) 
CONDOR  (AM-11)* 
CONFLICT  (AM-85) 
CONFLICT  (AM-426) 
CONQUEST  (AM-488) 
CONSTANT  (AM-86) 
CONSTANT  (AM-427) 
CONTROL  (AM-164) 
CORMORANT  (AM-40) 
COUNSEL  (AM-165) 
CRAG  (AM-214) 

CRAIG  (AM-214)* 
CREDDOCK  (AM-356) 
CRUISE  (AM-215) 
CURLEW  (AM-8) 
CURLEW  (AM-69) 
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DARING  (AM-87) 

DASH  (AM-88) 

DASH  (AM-428) 
DEFENSE  (AM-317) 
DEFT  (AM-216) 
DELEGATE  (AM-217) 
DENSITY  (AM-218) 
DESIGN  (AM-219) 
DESPITE  (AM-89) 
DETECTOR  (AM-429) 
DEVASTATOR  (AM-318) 
DEVICE  (AM-220) 
DEXTROUS  (AM-341) 
DIPLOMA  (AM-221) 
DIPPER  (AM-357) 
DIRECT  (AM-90) 
DIRECT  (AM-430) 
DISDAIN  (AM-222) 
DOMINANT  (AM-431) 
DOTTEREL  (AM-358)* 
DOUR  (AM-223) 

DRAKE  (AM-359) 
DRIVER  (AM-360)* 
DUNLIN  (AM-361) 
DYNAMIC  (AM-91) 
DYNAMIC  (AM-432) 
EAGER  (AM-224) 
EAGLE  (AM-132) 
EFFECTIVE  (AM-92) 
ENHANCE  (AM-228)* 
EIDER  (AM-17) 
ELUSIVE  (AM-225) 
ELUSIVE  (AM-433)* 
EMBATTLE  (AM-226) 
EMBATTLE  (AM-434) 
EMBROIL  (AM-227)* 
ENDURANCE  (AM-435) 
ENERGY  (AM-436) 
ENGAGE  (AM-93) 
ENGAGE  (AM-433) 
ENHANCE  (AM-437) 
EQUITY  (AM-229)* 
ESTEEM  (AM-230)* 
ESTEEM  (AM-438) 
EVENT  (AM-231)* 
EXCEL  (AM-94) 

EXCEL  (AM-439) 
EXECUTE  (AM-232) 
EXPLOIT  (AM-95) 
EXPLOIT  (AM-440) 
EXULTANT  (AM-441) 
FACILITY  (AM-233) 
FALCON  (AM-28) 
FANCY  (AM-234) 
FEARLESS  (AM-442) 
FIDELITY  (AM-96) 
FIDELITY  (AM-443) 
FIERCE  (AM-97) 

FINCH  (AM-9) 
FIRECREST  (AM-395)* 
FIRM  (AM-98) 

FIRM  (AM-444) 

FIXITY  (AM-235) 
FLAME  (AM-236)* 
FLAMINGO  (AM-32) 
FLICKER  (AM-70) 
FLICKER  (AM-416)* 
FORCE  (AM-99) 

FORCE  (AM-445) 
FORTIFY  (AM-237)* 
FORTIFY  (AM-446) 
GADWALL  (AM-362) 
GALLANT  (AM-489) 
GANNET  (AM-41) 
GARLAND  (AM-238) 
GAVIA  (AM-363) 
GAYETY  (AM-239) 
GLADIATOR  (AM-319) 
GOLDCREST  (AM-80) 


GOLDFINCH  (AM-395)* 
GOSHAWK  (AM-42)* 
GOSHAWK  (AM-70) 
GRACKLE  (AM-73) 
GRACKLE  (AM-396)* 
GRAYLAG  (AM-364) 
GREBE  (AM-43) 
GROSBEAK  (AM-397)* 
GROUSE  (AM-398)* 
GUIDE  (AM-447) 

GULL  (AM-74) 

GULL  (AM-399)* 
HARLEQUIN  (AM-365) 
HARRIER  (AM-366) 
HAWK  (AM-133) 

HAWK  (AM-400)* 
HAZARD  (AM-240) 
HEED  (AM-100) 
HERALD  (AM-102) 
HERON  (AM-10) 
HILARITY  (AM-241) 
HUMMER  (AM-367)* 
HUMMER  (AM-401)* 
IBIS  (AM-134) 

ILLUSIVE  (AM-243)* 
ILLUSIVE  (AM-448) 
IMBUE  (AM-244)* 
IMPECCABLE  (AM-320) 
IMPERVIOUS  (AM-245)* 
IMPERVIOUS  (AM-449) 
IMPLICIT  (AM-246) 
IMPLICIT  (AM-455) 
IMPROVE  (AM-247) 
INAUGURAL  (AM-242) 
INCESSANT  (AM-248) 
INCREDIBLE  (AM-249) 
INDICATIVE  (AM-250) 
INFLICT  (AM-251) 
INFLICT  (AM-456) 
INSTILL  (AM-252) 
INTRIGUE  (AM-253) 
INVADE  (AM-254) 
JACKDAW  (AM-368)* 
JACKDAW  (AM-402)* 
JUBILANT  (AM-255) 
KINGFISHER  (AM-25) 
KITE  (AM-75) 

KITE  (AM-403)* 

KNAVE  (AM-256) 

LANCE  (AM-257) 
LAPWING  (AM-1) 

LARK  (AM-21) 

LEADER  (AM-490) 
LINNET  (AM-76) 
LINNET  (AM-417) 
LOGIC  (AM-258) 
LONGSPUR  (AM-404)* 
LOYALTY  (AM-457) 
LUCID  (AM-259) 

LUCID  (AM-458) 
MAGNET  (AM-260) 
MAGPIE  (AM-418)* 
MAINSTAY  (AM-261) 
MALLARD  (AM-44) 
MARVEL  (AM-262) 
MEASURE  (AM-263) 
MEDRICK  (AM-369)* 
MERGANSER  (AM-135) 
MERGANSER  (AM-405)* 
METHOD  (AM-264) 
MINAH  (AM-370)* 
MINIVET  (AM-371) 
MIRTH  (AM-265) 
MOTIVE  (AM-102) 
MURRELET  (AM-372) 
NIMBLE  (AM-266) 
NIMBLE  (AM-459) 
NOTABLE  (AM-267) 
NOTABLE  (AM^60) 


NUCLEUS  (AM-268) 
NUTHATCH  (AM-60) 
OBSERVER  (AM-461) 
OPPONENT  (AM-269) 
OSPREY  (AM-29) 
OSPREY  (AM-56) 
OSPREY  (AM-406)* 
ORACLE  (AM-103) 
ORIOLE  (AM-7) 
ORTOLAN  (AM-45) 
OVERSEER  (AM-321) 
OWL  (AM-2) 

PALISADE  (AM-270) 
PARAKEET  (AM-419)* 
PARTRIDGE  (AM-16) 
PARTRIDGE  (AM-107)* 
PEACOCK  (AM-46) 
PELICAN  (AM-27) 
PENETRATE  (AM-271) 
PENGUIN  (AM-33) 
PEREGRINE  fAM-373) 
PERIL  (AM-272) 
PERSISTENT  (AM-491) 
PHANTOM  (AM-273) 
PHEASANT  (AM-61) 
PIGEON  (AM-47) 
PIGEON  (AM-374) 
PILOT  (AM-104) 
PINNACLE  (AM-274) 
PINNACLE  (AM^62) 
PIONEER  (AM-105) 
PIPIT  (AM-420)* 
PIRATE  (AM-275) 
PIVOT  (AM-276) 

PIVOT  (AM-463) 
PLEDGE  (AM-277) 
PLEDGE  (AM-492) 
PLOVER  (AM-12) 
PLOVER  (AM-408)* 
PLUCK  (AM^64) 
POCHARD  (AM-375) 
PORTENT  (AM-106) 
PRESTIGE  (AM-465) 
PREVAIL  (AM-107) 
PRIME  (AM-279) 
PRIME  (AM-466) 
PROJECT  (AM-278) 
PROWESS  (AM-280) 
PTARMIGAN  (AM-376) 
PURSUIT  (AM-108) 
QUAIL  (AM-15) 

QUAIL  (AM-377) 

QUEST  (AM-281) 

RAIL  (AM-26) 
RAMPART  (AM-282) 
RANSOM  (AM-283) 
RAVEN  (AM-49)* 
RAVEN  (AM-55) 
REAPER  (AM-467) 
REBEL  (AM-284) 
RECRUIT  (AM-285) 
REDHEAD  (AM-409)* 
REDSTART  (AM-378) 
REDWING  (AM-48) 
REFORM  (AM-286) 
REFRESH  (AM-287) 
REIGN  (AM-288) 
REPORT  (AM-289) 
REPROOF  (AM-290)* 
REQUISITE  (AM-109) 
REVENGE  (AM-110) 
RIGHT  (AM-110)* 

RISK  (AM-291)* 

RIVAL  (AM-292)* 
RIVAL  (AM-468) 

ROBIN  (AM-3) 
ROSELLE  (AM-379) 
RUDDY  (AM-380) 


SAGACITY  (AM-293)* 
SAGACITY  (AM-469) 
SAGE  (AM-111) 

SALUTE  (AM-294) 
SALUTE  (AM-470) 
SANDERLING  (AM-410)* 
SANDPIPER  (AM-51) 
SAUNTER  (AM-295) 
SCAUP  (AM-411)* 
SCOTER  (AM-381) 

SCOUT  (AM-296) 
SCRIMMAGE  (AM-297) 
SCUFFLE  (AM-298) 
SCURRY  (AM-304) 
SEAGULL  (AM-30) 

SEER  (AM-112) 
SENTINEL  (AM-113) 
SENTINEL  (AM-412)* 
SENTRY  (AM-299) 
SERENE  (AM-300) 
SHEARWATER  (AM-413)* 
SHELDRAKE  (AM-62) 
SHELTER  (AM-301) 
SHOVELER  (AM-382) 
SHRIKE  (AM-50)* 
SIGNET  (AM-302) 

SKILL  (AM-115) 

SKILL  (AM-471) 
SKIRMISH  (AM-303) 
SKURRY  (AM-304)* 
SKYLARK  (AM-63) 
SPEAR  (AM-322) 
SPECTACLE  (AM-305) 
SPECTER  (AM-306) 
SPEED  (AM-116) 

SPRING  (AM-384) 

STAFF  (AM-114) 
STALWART  (AM-493) 
STARLING  (AM-64) 
STAUNCH  (AM-307) 
STEADY  (AM-118) 
STRATEGY  (AM-308) 
STRENGTH  (AM-309) 
STRIVE  (AM-117) 
SUCCESS  (AM-310) 
SUPERIOR  (AM-311) 
STURDY  (AM-494) 
SURFBIRD  (AM-383) 
SUSTAIN  (AM-119) 
SWALLOW  (AM-4) 
SWALLOW  (AM-65) 

SWAN  (AM-34) 

SWAY  (AM-120) 

SWERVE  (AM-121) 
SWERVE  (AM-495) 

SWIFT  (AM-122) 

SYMBOL  (AM-123) 
TANAGER  (AM-5) 
TANAGER  (AM-385) 
TEAL  (AM-23) 

TERCEL  (AM-386) 

TERN  (AM-31) 

THREAT  (AM-124) 
THRUSH  (AM-181) 

TIDE  (AM-125) 

TOKEN  (AM-126) 
TOUCAN  (AM-387) 
TOWHEE  (AM-388) 
TRIUMPH  (AM-323) 
TUMULT  (AM-127) 
TURKEY  (AM-13) 

USAGE  (AM-130) 

VALOR  (AM-472) 
VELOCITY  (AM-128) 
VENTURE  (AM-496) 
VIGILANCE  (AM-324) 
VIGOR  (AM^73) 

VIREO  (AM-52) 

VITAL  (AM-129) 
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VITAL  (AM-474) 
WARBLER  (AM-53) 
WAXBILL  (AM-114)* 
WAXING  (AM-389) 
WHEATEAR  (AM-390) 
WHIPPOORWILL  (AM-35) 
WIDGEON  (AM-22) 
WILLET  (AM-54) 
WOODCOCK  (AM-14) 
ZEAL  (AM-131) 


CLASS  GROUPING  LIST 

(Numbers  in  parentheses  are  ships  which  were  either  not 
completed  or  not  converted) 

LAPWING  (AM-1)  Class:  1 through  10,  (11),  (12),  13 
through  41,  (42),  43  through  48,  (49),  (50),  51  through  54 
RAVEN  (AM-55)  Class:  55,  56 

AUK  (AM-57)  Class:  57  through  65,  100  through  131,  314 
through  324,  340,  341,  371  through  390. 

BULLFINCH  (AM-66)  Class:  66  and  67 
CATBIRD  (AM-68)  Class:  68  and  69 
FLICKER  (AM-70)  Class:  70 
ALBATROSS  (AM-71)  Class:  71  and  72 
CRACKLE  (AM-73)  Class:  73 
GULL  (AM-74)  Class:  74 
KITE  (AM-75)  Class:  75  and  76 
GOLDFINCH  (AM-77)  Class:  77 
GOLDCREST  (AM-78)  Class:  (78) 

GOSHAWK  (AM-79)  Class:  79 
GOLDCREST  (AM-80)  Class:  80  and  81 
ADROIT  (AM-82)  Class:  82  through  89 
EAGLE  (AM-132)  Class:  132 
HAWK  (AM-133)  Class:  133  through  135 
ADMIRABLE  (AM-136)  Class:  136  through  165,  214  through 
226,  (227  through  231),  232  through  235,  (236  and  237), 
238  through  242,  (243  through  245),  246  through  289, 
(290  through  293),  294  through  311,  (312  and  313),  (351 
through  355),  356,  357,  (358),  359,  (360),  361  through  366, 
(367  through  370),  (391  through  420) 

ALGERINE  (AM-325)  Class 325  through  339 
AGILE  (AM-421)  Class:  421 

AGGRESSIVE  (AM-422)  Class:  422  through  427,  432 
through  449,  455  through  474,  488  through  496 
DASH  (AM-428)  Class:  428  through  431 
AM— 450  Class 450  through  454, 475  through  477,  500  through 
502,  512  through  514 
AM^78  Class 478,  479,  486  and  487 
AM-480  Class 480  through  485 
AM-498  Class:*  498  and  499 
AM-503  Class:*  503,  504,  515,  516  and  522. 

AM-506  Class:*  506,  507,  517  and  518 
ACME  (AM-508)  Class:  508  through  511 
ABILITY  (AM-519)  Class:  519  through  521 
HULL  NUMBERS  NOT  USED:  166  through  213,  342 
through  350,  497 


CLASS  STATISTICAL  AND  NUMERICAL 
SUMMARY  LIST 

LAPWING  Class: 

AMI  through  54 
Length  Overall:  187'10'' 

Extreme  Beam:  35 '5'' 

Displacement:  840  tons 
Max.  Draft:  8'10" 

Designed  Accommodations:  Off.:  15,  Enl.:  70 
Armament:  (2)  3"/50  cal. 

Designed  Speed:  14  k. 

Engines:  Mfr.:  H H;  Type:  Vert.,  3-exp. 

Designed  Shaft  Horsepower:  1,400 


' Design  of  class  is  based  on  the  standard  British  Minesweeper  design  of 
World  War  II.  These  ships  were  built  for  England,  in  Canadian  yards,  as 
part  of  the  U.S.  lend-lease  commitments  made  to  England. 

* Entire  class  transferred  abroad  under  International  Logistics  Program. 


AM-1  LAPWING 

Built  at  Todd  Shipyard  Corp.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Keel  laid  10/25/17;  Launched  3/14/18;  Sponsored  by 
Miss  A.  F.  Schlegel;  Commissioned  6/12/18. 

Lt.  W.  Fremgren  in  command. 

AM-2  OWL 

Built  at  Todd  Shipyard  Corp.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Keel  laid  10/25/17;  Launched  3/4/18;  Sponsored  by 
Mrs.  R.  R.  Dodd:  Commissioned  7/11/18. 

Lt.  C.  B.  Babson  in  command. 

AM-3  ROBIN 

Built  at  Todd  Shipyard  Corp.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Keel  laid  3/14/18;  Launched  6/17/18;  Sponsored  by 
Miss  B.  V.  Callahan;  Commissioned  8/29/18. 

AM^  SWALLOW 

Built  at  Todd  Shipyard  Corp.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Keel  laid  3/18/18;  Launched  7/4/18;  Sponsored  by  Miss 
S.  V.  Vrereton;  Commissioned  10/8/18. 

AM-5  TANAGER 

Built  at  Staten  Island  SB.  Co.,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 
Keel  laid  9/28/17;  Launched  3/2/18;  Sponsored  by  Mrs. 
G.  H.  Bates:  Commissioned  6/28/18. 

AM-6  CARDINAL 

Built  at  Staten  Island  SB.  Co.,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 
Keel  laid  10/11/17;  Launched  3/29/18;  Sponsored  by 
Miss  I.  Nelson;  Commissioned  8/23/18. 

Lt.  (jg)  N.  Drake  in  command 
AM-7  ORIOLE 

Built  at  Staten  Island  SB.  Co.,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 
Keel  laid  3/6/18;  Launched  7/^18;  Sponsored  by  Miss 
D.  Leaverton;  Commissioned  11/5/18. 

AM-8  CURLEW 

Built  at  Staten  Island  SB.  Co.,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 
Keel  laid  4/1/18;  Launched  8/29/18;  Sponsored  by  Mrs. 

G.  C.  Rhodes;  Commissioned  1/7/19. 

Lt.  J.  McCloy  in  command. 

AM-9  FINCH 

Built  at  Standard  SB.  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Keel  laid  8/22/17;  Launched  3/30/18;  Sponsored  by 
Mrs.  F.  G.  Peabody;  Commissioned  9/10/18. 

Lt.  J.  C.  Lindberg  in  command 
AM-10  HERON 

Built  at  Standard  SB.  Co.,  New  York  N.  Y. 

Keel  laid  8/26/17;  Launched  5/18/18;  Sponsored  by 
Miss  A.  Rundquist;  Commissioned  10/30/18. 

Lt.  K.  Rundquist  in  command. 

AM-11  CONDOR 

Built  at  Pennsylvania  SB.  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.* 

Keel  laid  11/23/18;  construction  cancelled  12/4/18. 
AM-12  PLOVER 

Built  at  Pennsylvania  SB.  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
construction  cancelled  12/4/18. 

AM-13  TURKEY 

Built  at  Chester  SB.  Co.,  Chester,  Pa. 

Keel  laid  10/19/17;  Launched  4/30/18;  Sponsored  by 
Mrs.  W.  T.  Smith;  Commissioned  12/13/18. 

AM-14  WOODCOCK 

Built  at  Chester  SB.  Co.,  Chester,  Pa. 

Keel  laid  10/19/17;  Launched  5/12/18;  Sponsored  by 
Mrs.  H.  Wells;  Commissioned  2/19/19. 

AM-15  QUAIL 

Built  at  Chester  SB.  Co.,  Chester,  Pa. 

Keel  laid  5/14/18;  Launched  10/6/18;  Sponsored  by 
Miss  M.  C.  Baxter;  Commissioned  4/29/19. 

AM-16  PARTRIDGE 

Built  at  Chester  SB.  Co.,  Chester,  Pa. 

Keel  laid  5/14/18;  Launched  10/15/18;  Sponsored  by 
Miss  C.  H.  McCay;  Commissioned  6/17/19. 

Lt.  (jg)  W.  K.  Bigger  in  command. 

AM-17  EIDER 

Built  at  Pusey  and  Jones  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Keel  laid  9/25/17;  Launched  5/26/18;  Sponsored  by 
Miss  M.  Lysholm;  Commissioned  1/23/19. 

Lt.  A.  E.  Freed  in  command. 


’ Contract  transferred  to  Gas  Engine  & Power  Co.,  Morris  Heights,  N.Y. 
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AM-18  THRUSH 

Built  at  Pusey  and  Jones  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Keel  laid  5/27/18;  Launched  9/15/18;  Sponsored  by 
Mrs.  J.  E.  Snyder;  Commissioned  4/25/19. 

AM-19  AVOCET 

Built  at  Baltimore  DD  and  SB  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Keel  laid  9/13/17;  Launched  3/9/18;  Sponsored  by  Miss 
F.  V.  Imbach;  Commissioned  9/17/18. 

Lt.  C.  Grone  in  command. 

AM-20  BOBOLINK 

Built  at  Baltimore  SB  and  DD  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Keel  laid  10/29/17;  Launched  6/15/18;  Sponsored  by 
Miss  E.  J.  Willis;  Commissioned  1/28/19. 

Lt.  F.  Bruce  in  command. 

AM-21  LARK 

Built  at  Baltimore  SB  and  DD  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Keel  laid  3/11/18;  Launched  8/6/18;  Sponsored  by 
Mrs.  H.  A.  Stanley;  Commissioned  4/12/19. 

AM-22  WIDGEON  ' 

Built  at  Sun  SB  Co.,  Chester,  Pa. 

Keel  laid  10/8/17;  Launched  5/5/18;  Sponsored  by  Miss 

M.  Mover;  Commissioned  7/27/18. 

AM-23  TEAL 

Built  at  Sun  SB  Co.,  Chester,  Pa. 

Keel  laid  10/8/17;  Launched  5/25/18;  Sponsored  by 
Miss  A.  M.  Haig;  Commissioned  8/20/18. 

AM-24  BRANT 

Built  at  Sun  SB  Co.,  Chester,  Pa. 

Keel  laid  12/8/17;  Launched  5/30/18;  Sponsored  by 
Miss  L.  Graham;  Commissioned  9/5/18. 

Lt.  J.  W.  Stoakley  in  command. 

AM-25  KINGFISHER 

Built  at  Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard,  Bremerton,  Wash. 
Keel  laid  12/15/17;  Launched  3/30/18;  Sponsored  by 
Miss  N.  Griswold;  Commissioned  5/27/18. 

Lt.  (jg)  C.  L.  Greene  in  command. 

AM-26  RAIL 

Built  at  Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard,  Bremerton,  Wash. 
Keel  laid  12/15/17;  Launched  4/25/18;  Sponsored  by 
Mrs.  R.  Morgan.  Commissioned  6/5/18. 

AM-27  PELICAN 

Built  by  Chas.  L.  Seabury  Co.  and  Gas  Engine  and 
Power  Co.,  Morris  Heights,  N.  Y. 

Keel  laid  11/10/17;  Launched  6/15/18;  Sponsored  by 
Miss  E.  B.  Patterson;  Commissioned  10/10/18. 

Lt.  (jg)  G.  E.  McHugh,  USNR  in  command. 

AM-28  FALCON 

Built  at  Gas  Engine  and  Power  Co.,  Morris  Heights, 

N.  Y. 

Keel  laid  11/14/17;  Launched  9/7/18;  Sponsored  by 
Mrs.  W.  J.  Parslow;  Commissioned  11/12/18. 

Lt.  B.  E.  Rigg  in  command. 

AM-29  OSPREY 

Built  by  Chas.  L.  Seabury  Co.  and  Gas  Engine  and 
Power  Co.,  Morris  Heights,  N.  Y. 

Keel  laid  11/14/17;  Launched  11/19/18;  Sponsored  by 
Mrs.  J.  J.  Amory;  Commissioned  1/7/19. 

AM-30  SEAGULL 

Built  by  Chas.  L.  Seabury  Co.  and  Gas  Engine  and 
Power  Co.,  Morris  Heights,  N.  Y. 

Keel  laid  6/15/18;  Launched  12/24/18;  Sponsored  by 
Mrs.  C.  G.  Amory;  Commissioned  3/6/19. 

AM-31  TERN 

Built  by  Chas.  L.  Seabury  Co.  and  Gas  Engine  and 
Power  Co.,  Morris  Heights,  N.  Y. 

Keel  laid  9/7/18;  Launched  5/22/19;  Sponsored  by  Mrs. 
B.  Scrimgeour;  Commissioned  5/17/19. 

AM-32  FLAMINGO 

Built  at  New  Jersey  DD  and  Transportation  Co., 
Elizabethport,  N.  J. 

Keel  laid  10/18/17;  Launched  8/24/18;  Sponsored  by 
Miss  F.  C.  Moritz;  Commissioned  2/12/19. 

Lt.  F.  J.  Mayer  in  command. 

AM-33  PENGUIN 

Built  at  New  Jersey  DD  and  Transportation  Co., 
Elizabethport,  N.  J. 

Keel  laid  11/17/17;  Launched  6/12/18;  Sponsored  by 
Miss  L.  Rae;  Commissioned  11/21/18. 


AM-34  SWAN 

Built  at  Alabama  DD  and  SB  Co.,  Mobile,  Ala. 

Keel  laid  12/10/17;  Launched  7 /4/18;  Sponsored  by  Miss 
H.  Donaldson;  Commissioned  1/31/19. 

AM-35  WHIPPOORWILL 

Built  at  Alabama  DD  and  SB  Co.,  Mobile,  Ala. 

Keel  laid  12/12/17;  Launched  1/28/19;  Sponsored  by 
Miss  M.  I.  Evans;  Commissioned  4/1/19. 

Lt.  B.  O.  Halliwill  in  command. 

AM-36  BITTERN 

Built  at  Alabama  DD  and  SB  Co.,  Mobile,  Ala. 

Keel  laid  12/12/17;  Launched  2/15/19;  Sponsored  by 
Mrs.  C.  R.  Doll;  Commissioned  5/28/19. 

Lt.  W.  P.  Bachmann  in  command. 

AM-37  SANDERLING 

Built  at  Todd  Shipyard  Corp.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Keel  laid  5/27/18;  Launched  9/2/18;  Sponsored  by  Miss 
D.  Baine;  Commissioned  12/4/18. 

AM-38  AUK 

Built  at  Todd  Shipyard  Corp.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Keel  laid  6/20/18;  Launched  9/28/18;  Sponsored  by 
Miss  N.  M.  Beattie;  Commissioned  1/31/19. 

Lt.  G.  Cullen  in  command. 

AM-39  CHEWINK 

Built  at  Todd  Shipyard  Corp.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Keel  laid  7/8/18;  Launched  12/21/19;  Sponsored  by  Miss 
M.  Sperria;  Commissioned  4/9/19. 

Lt.  (jg)  J.  Williams  in  command. 

AM-40  CORMORANT 

Built  at  Todd  Shipyard  Corp.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Keel  laid  9/4/18;  Launched  2/5/19;  Sponsored  by  Miss 
M.  E.  Vellaire;  Commissioned  5/15/19. 

Lt.  J.  B.  McKean  in  command. 

AM-41  GANNET 

Built  at  Todd  Shipyard  Corp.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Keel  laid  10/1/18;  Launched  3/19/19;  Sponsored  by 
Miss  E.  M.  Fry;  Commissioned  7/10/19. 

Lt.  J.  E.  Armstrong  in  command. 

AM-42  GOSHAWK 

Built  at  Todd  Shipyard  Corp.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
constructon  cancelled  12/4/18. 

AM-43  GREBE 

Built  at  Staten  Island  SB  Co.,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 

Keel  laid  5/25/18;  Launched  12/17/18;  Sponsored  by 
Miss  E.  G.  Youmas;  Commissioned  5/1/19. 

Lt.  N.  Dustrup  in  command. 

AM-44  MALLARD 

Built  at  Staten  Island  SB  Co.,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 

Keel  laid  5/25/18;  Launched  12/17/18;  Sponsored  by 
Mrs.  A.  F.  Brayton;  Commissioned  6/25/19. 

AM-45  ORTOLAN 

Built  at  Staten  Island  SB  Co.,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 

Keel  laid  7/9/18;  Launched  1/30/19;  Sponsored  by  Miss 
T.  M.  Finn;  Commissioned  9/17/19. 

Lt.  W.  A.  James  in  command. 

AM-46  PEACOCK 

Built  at  Staten  Island  SB  Co.,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 
Keel  laid  8/31/18;  Launched  4/18/19;  Sponsored  by  Miss 
A.  M.  Danner;  Commissioned  12/27/19. 

Lt.  John  Danner  in  command. 

AM-47  PIGEON 

Built  at  Baltimore  DD  and  SB  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Keel  laid  6/15/18;  Launched  1/29/19;  Sponsored  by  Mrs. 

J.  B.  Provance;  Commissioned  7/15/19. 

Lt.  W.  C.  Procknow  in  command. 

AM-48  REDWING 

Built  at  Baltimore  DD  and  SB  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Keel  laid  8/5/18;  Launched  6/7/19;  Sponsored  by  Mrs. 

F.  A.  Plagemann;  Commissioned  10/17/19. 

Lt.  F.  A.  Plagemann  in  command. 

AM-49  RAVEN 

Built  at  Baltimore  DD  and  SB  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
construction  canceled  12/4/18. 

AM-50  SHRIKE 

Built  at  Baltimore  DD  and  SB  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
construction  canceled  12/4/18. 

AM-51  SANDPIPER 

Built  at  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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USS  Mallard  (AM-44),  later  ASR-4.  A World  War  I mine  sweeper. 


Keel  laid  11/15/18;  Launched  4/28/19;  Sponsored  by 
Miss  E.  V.  Tawresey;  Commissioned  10/9/19. 

AM-52  VIREO 

Built  at  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Keel  laid  11/20/18;  Launched  5/26/19;  Sponsored  by 
Miss  E.  S.  Robert;  Commissioned  10/16/19. 

Lt.  E.  R.  Piercey  in  command. 


AM-53  WARBLER 

Built  at  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Keel  laid  4/28/19;  Launched  7/30/19;  Sponsored  by 
Miss  A.  Kempff;  Commissioned  12/22/19. 

AM-54  WILLET 

Built  at  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Keel  laid  5/26/19;  Launched  9/11/19;  Sponsored  by 
Miss  C.  Chantry;  Commissioned  1/29/20. 
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RAVEN  Class 

AM-55  and  56 
Length  Overall:  220'6" 

Extreme  Beam:  32'2" 

Displacement:  810  tons 
Max.  Draft:  9'4" 

Designed  Accommodations:  Off.:  9,  Enl.:  96 
Armament:  (1)  3"/50  cal.;  (2)  single  40mm. 

Designed  Speed:  18.1  k. 

Engines:  Mfr.:  F.  M.;  Type:  Diesel 
Designed  Shaft  Horsepower:  1,800 

AM-55  RAVEN 

Built  at  Norfolk  Navy  Yard,  Norfolk,  Va. 

Keel  laid  6/28/39;  Launched  8/24/40;  Sponsored  by 
Miss  E.  S.  Baker;  Commissioned  11/11/40. 

AM-56  OSPREY 

Built  at  Norfolk  Navy  Yard,  Norfolk,  Va. 

Keel  laid  6/28/39;  Launched  8/24/40;  Sponsored  by  Miss 
M.  Kays;  Commissioned  12/16/40. 

AUK  Class 

AM-57  through  65,  100  through  131,  314  through  324, 
340,  341,  371  through  390 

Length  Overall:  221'2";  221'!''  (AM-371  through  390) 
Extreme  Beam:  32 '2'' 

Displacement:  890  tons 
Max.  Draft:  10'9" 

Designed  Accommodations:  Off.:  9 (AM-57  through  65, 
101  through  131,  314  through  324,  340,  341);  10  (AM- 
371  through  390);  Enl.:  96  (AM-57  through  65,  101 
through  131,  314  through  324,  340,  341);  107  (AM-371 
through  390). 

Armament:  (1)  3''/50  cal.;  (2)  single  40mm. 

Designed  Speed:  18.1  k. 

Engines:  Mfr.:  Alco  (AM-57  through  65),  B.S.  (AM-100 
through  111),  Baldwin  (AM-314  through  320,  & 340), 
G.M.  (AM-112  through  131,  321  through  390);  Type: 

T)jpsp| , 

Designed  Shaft  Horsepower:  2,976  (AM-314  through  320, 
340);  3,118  (AM-57  through  65,  100  through  111); 
3,532  (AM-113  through  131,  322  through  324,  341, 
371  through  390). 

VM-57  AUK 

Built  at  Norfolk  Navy  Yard,  Norfolk,  Va. 

Keel  laid  4/15/41;  Launched  8/26/41;  Sponsored  by 
Miss  P.  A.  Hague;  Commissioned  1/15/42. 

Lt.  Comdr.  G.  W.  Allen  in  command. 

VM-58  BROADBILL 

Built  at  Defoe  SB  Co.,  Bay  City,  Mich. 

Keel  laid  7/23/41;  Launched  5/21/42;  Sponsored  by 
Mrs.  A.  L.  Swasey;  Commissioned  10/13/42. 

Lt.  Comdr.  J.  B.  Cleland,  Jr.,  in  command. 

AM-59  CHICKADEE 

Built  at  Defoe  SB  Co.,  Bay  City,  Mich. 

Keel  laid  8/21/41;  Launched  7/20/42;  Sponsored  by 
Mrs.  G.  B.  Coale;  Commissioned  11/9/42. 

Lt.  Comdr.  G.  B.  Coale,  USNR,  in  command. 

AM-60  NUTHATCH 

Built  at  Defoe  SB  Co.,  Bay  City,  Mich. 

Keel  laid  5/22/42;  Launched  9/16/42;  Sponsored  by 
Mrs.  C.  D.  Swain;  Commissioned  11/19/42. 

Comdr.  D.  D.  Humphreys  in  command. 

AM-61  PHEASANT 

Built  at  Defoe  SB  Co.,  Bay  City,  Mich. 

Keel  laid  7/22/42;  Launched  10/24/42;  Sponsored  by 
Mrs.  H.  J.  Defoe;  Commissioned  12/12/42. 

Lt.  Comdr.  J.  B.  Burnham  in  command. 

AM-62  SHELDRAKE 

Built  at  General  Engineering  and  DD  Co.,  Alameda, 
Calif. 

Keel  laid  6/24/41;  Launched  2/12/42;  Sponsored  by 
Mrs.  H.  Nicolini;  Commissioned  10/14/42. 

AM-63  SKYLARK 

Built  at  General  Engineering  and  DD  Co.,  Alameda, 
Calif. 

Keel  laid  7/9/41;  Launched  3/12/42;  Sponsored  by  Mrs. 
W.  L.  Simpson;  Commissioned  11/25/42. 

AM-64  STARLING 

Built  at  General  Engineering  and  DD  Co.,  Alameda, 
Calif. 


Keel  laid  7/14/41;  Launched  4/11/42;  Commissioned 
12/21/42. 

AM-65  SWALLOW 

Built  at  General  Engineering  and  DD  Co.,  Alameda, 
Calif. 

Keel  laid  7/19/41;  Launched  5/6/42;  Commissioned 
1/14/43. 

BULLFINCH  Class: 

AM-66  and  67 
Length  Overall:  136 '4'' 

Extreme  Beam:  24' 

Displacement:  425  tons 
Max.  Draft:  11' 

Armament:  (1)  3"/50  cal. 

Designed  Speed:  10  k. 

Engines:  Mfr.:  F.  M.;  Type:  Diesel 
Designed  Shaft  Horsepower:  735 

AM-66  BULLFINCH  (ex-M/V  VILLANOVA) 

Built  at  Bath  Iron  Works,  Bath,  Me. 

Laid  down  in  mid-1937  as  the  steel  hull  trawler  M/V 
VILLANOVA  for  F.  J.  O’Hara  and  Sons,  Inc.,  Boston, 
Launched  10/27/37;  Completed  in  late  1937;  Acquired 
by  the  Navy  8/6/40;  Name  chg.  from  M/V  VILLA- 
NOVA to  USS  BULLFINCH  8/14/40;  Commissioned 
in  ordinary  8/16/40;  Converted  to  minesweeper  at 
Norfolk  Navy  Yard,  Norfolk,  Va.;  Conversion  begun 
8/16/40;  Placed  in  Full  Commission  10/22/40. 

Lt.  J.  A.  Webster  in  command. 

Conversion  completed  4/22/41. 

AM-67  CARDINAL  (ex-M/V  JEANNE  D’ARC) 

Built  at  Bath  Iron  Works,  Bath,  Me. 

Laid  down  in  mid-1937  as  the  steel  hull  trawler  M/V 
JEANNE  D’ARC  for  F.  J.  O’Hara  and  Sons,  Inc., 
Boston,  Mass.;  Launched  10/37;  Completed  in  late 
1937;  Name  chg.  from  M/V  JEANNE  D’ARC  to 
USS  CARDINAL  8/14/40;  Acquired  by  the  Navy 
8/19/40;  Commissioned  in  ordinary  8/28/40;  Con- 
verted to  minesweeper  at  Norfolk  Navy  Yard, 
Norfolk,  Va.;  Conversion  begun  8/28/40;  Commis- 
sioned in  full  11/2/40. 

Lt.  J.  E.  Smith  in  command. 

Conversion  complete  4/22/41. 

CATBIRD  Class: 

AM-68  and  69 
Length  Overall:  147'10" 

Extreme  Beam:  28 '8" 

Displacement:  570  tons 
Max.  Draft:  12' 

Armament:  (1)  3"/23  cal.  (AM-68);  (1)  3"/50  cal. 
(AM-69) 

Designed  Speed:  10.5  k. 

Engines:  Mfr.:  F.  M.;  Type:  Diesel 
Designed  Shaft  Horsepower:  575 

AM-68  CATBIRD  (ex-M/V  BITTERN) 

Built  at  Charleston  SB  and  DD  Co.,  Charleston,  S.  C. 
Built  in  1938  as  the  steel  hull  trawler  M/V  BITTERN 
for  Atlantic  Fisheries  Co.,  Charleston,  S.  C.;  Acquired 
by  the  Navy  8/12/40;  Name  chg.  from  M/V  BIT- 
TERN to  USS  CATBIRD  8/14/40;  Converted  to 
minesweeper  at  Quincy  DD  and  Yacht  Corp.,  Quincy, 
Mass.;  Conversion  begun  9/3/40;  Commissioned 
11/27/40. 

Lt.  E.  Johnson  in  command. 

Conversion  completed  5/10/41. 

AM-69  CURLEW  (ex-M/V  KITTIWAKE) 

Built  at  Charleston  SB  and  DD  Co.,  Charleston,  S.  C. 
Built  in  1938  as  the  steel  hull  trawler  M/V  KITTIWAKE 
for  Atlantic  Fisheries  Co.,  Charleston,  S.  C.;  Acquired 
by  the  Navy  8/6/40;  Name  chg.  from  M/V  KITTI- 
WAKE to  USS  CURLEW  8/14/40;  Converted  to 
minesweeper  at  Quincy  DD  and  Yacht  Corp.,  Quincy, 
Mass.;  Conversion  begun  9/6/40;  Commissioned 
11/7/40. 

Lt.  (jg)  W.  T.  Patrick  in  command. 

Conversion  completed  5/10/41. 

FLICKER  Class: 

AM-70 

Length  Overall:  147 '5" 

Extreme  Beam:  25' 
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Displacement:  510  tons 
Max.  Draft:  12' 

Armament:  (1)  3"/23  cal. 

Designed  Speed:  13  k. 

Engines:  Mfr.:  F.  M.;  Type:  Diesel 
Designed  Shaft  Horsepower:  735 
AM-70  FLICKER  (ex-M/V  DELAWARE) 

Built  at  Bath  Iron  Works,  Bath,  Me. 

Built  in  1937  as  the  steel  hull  trawler  M/V  DELAWARE 
for  the  Booth  Fisheries  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.;  Acquired 
by  the  Navy  8/9/40;  Converted  to  minesweeper  at 
Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  East  Boston,  Mass.;  Conversion 
begun  8/9/40;  Name  chg.  from  M/V  DELAWARE  to 
USS  FLICKER  8/14/40;  Commissioned  10/26/40. 
Lt.  H.  K.  Hall  in  command. 

Conversion  completed  3/26/41. 

ALBATROSS  Class 
AM-71  and  72 
Length  Overall:  132'4" 

Extreme  Beam:  24' 

Displacement:  465  tons 
Max.  Draft:  12' 

Armament:  (1)  3"/50  cal. 

Designed  Speed:  10  k. 

Engines:  Mfr.:  F.  M.;  Type:  Diesel 
Designed  Shaft  Horsepower:  550 
AM-71  ALBATROSS  (ex-M/V  ILLINOIS) 

Built  at  Bath  Iron  Works,  Bath,  Me. 

Built  in  1931  as  the  steel  hull  trawler  M/V  ILLINOIS 
for  Booth  Fisheries  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.;  Acquired  by 
the  Navy  8/9/40;  Name  chg.  from  M/V  ILLINOIS 
to  USS  ALBATROSS  8/14/40;  Converted  to  mine- 
sweeper at  General  Ship  and  Engine  Works,  East 
Boston,  Mass.;  Conversion  begun  9/6/40;  Commis- 
sioned 11/8/40. 

Lt.  L.  E.  Ellis  in  command. 

Conversion  completed  3/20/41. 

AM-72  BLUEBIRD  (ex-M/V  MAINE) 

Built  at  Bath  Iron  Works,  Bath,  Me. 

Built  in  1931  as  the  steel  hull  trawler  M/V  MAINE  for 
Booth  Fisheries  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.;  Acquired  by  the 
Navy  8/13/40;  Name  chg.  from  M/V  MAINE  to 
USS  BLUEBIRD  8/14/40;  Converted  to  Minesweeper 
at  General  Ship  and  Engine  Works,  East  Boston, 
Mass.;  Commissioned  11/22/40. 

Lt.  J.  T.  Baldwin,  USNR,  in  command. 

Conversion  completed  3/15/41. 

CRACKLE  Class: 

AM-73 

Length  Overall:  132'4" 

Extreme  Beam:  24' 

Displacement:  455  tons 
Max.  Draft:  11'6" 

Armament:  (1)  3"/50  cal. 

Designed  Speed:  10  k. 

Engines:  Mfr.:  C/B;  Type:  Diesel 
Designed  Shaft  Horsepower:  500 
AM-73  CRACKLE  (ex-M/V  NOTRE  DAME) 

Built  at  Bath  Iron  Works,  Bath,  Me. 

Built  in  1929  as  the  steel  hull  trawler  M/V  NOTRE 
DAME  for  F.  J.  O’Hara  and  Sons,  Inc.,  Boston,  Mass.; 
Name  chg.  from  M/V  NOTRE  DAME  to  USS 
CRACKLE  8/14/40;  Acquired  by  the  Navy  9/16/40; 
Converted  to  minesweeper  at  Bethlehem  Steel  Co., 
East  Boston,  Mass.;  Conversion  begun  10/1/40;  Com- 
missioned 2/4/41. 

Lt.  Comdr.  G.  W.  Allen  in  command. 

Conversion  completed  3/15/41. 

GULL  Class: 

AM-74 

Length  Overall:  124 '3" 

Extreme  Beam:  23' 

Displacement:  410  tons 
Max.  Draft:  11'6" 

Armament:  (1)  3"/50  cal. 

Designed  Speed:  10  k. 

Engines:  Mfr.:  C/B;  T}pe:  Diesel 
Designed  Shaft  Horsepower:  400 


AM-74  GULL  (ex-M/V  BOSTON  COLLEGE) 

Built  at  Bath  Iron  Works,  Bath,  Me. 

Built  in  1928  as  the  steel  hull  trawler  M/V  BOSTON 
COLLEGE  for  F.  J.  O’Hara  and  Sons,  Inc.,  Boston, 
Mass.;  Name  chg.  from  M/V  BOSTON  COLLEGE 
to  USS  GULL  8/14/40;  Acquired  by  the  Navy  8/30/40; 
Converted  to  a minesweeper  at  Bethlehem  Steel  Co., 
East  Boston,  Mass.;  Conversion  begun  9/8/40;  Com- 
missioned 12/3/40. 

Lt.  Comdr.  E.  L.  Posey  in  command. 

Conversion  completed  3/27/41. 

KITE  Class: 

AM-75  and  76 
Length  Overall:  123'10" 

Extreme  Beam:  23' 

Displacement:  410  tons 
Max.  Draft:  11'6" 

Armament:  (1)  3"/50  cal. 

Designed  Speed:  10  k. 

Engines:  Mfr.:  F.  M.;  Type:  Diesel 
Designed  Shaft  Horsepower:  400 
AM-75  KITE  (ex-M/V  HOLY  CROSS) 

Built  at  Bath  Iron  Works,  Bath,  Me. 

Built  in  1928  as  the  steel  hull  trawler  M/V  HOLY 
CROSS  for  F.  J.  O’Hara  and  Sons,  Inc.,  Boston,  Mass.; 
Name  chg.  from  M/V  HOLY  CROSS  to  USS  KITE 
8/14/40;  Acquired  by  the  Navy  9/11/40;  Converted 
to  minesweeper  at  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  East  Boston, 
Mass.;  Conversion  begun  9/12/40;  Commissioned 
3/3/41. 

Lt.  Comdr.  G.  L.  Burns  in  command. 

Conversion  completed  4/41. 

AM-76  LINNET  (ex-M/V  GEORGETOWN) 

Built  at  Bath  Iron  Works,  Bath,  Me. 

Built  in  1928  as  the  steel  hull  trawler  M/V  GEORGE- 
TOWN for  F.  J.  O’Hara  and  Sons,  Inc.,  Boston,  Mass.; 
Name  chg.  from  M/V  GEORGE  TOWN  to  USS 
LINNET  8/14/40;  Acquired  by  the  Navy  9/4/40; 
Converted  to  minesweeper;  Conversion  begun  9/40; 
Commissioned  3/3/41. 

GOLDFINCH  Class: 

AM-77 

Length  Overall:  132'4" 

Extreme  Beam:  23' 

Displacement:  455  tons 
Max.  Draft:  11' 

Armament:  (1)  3"/50  cal. 

Designed  Speed:  10  k. 

Engines:  Mfr.:  C/B;  Type:  Diesel 
Designed  Shaft  Horsepower:  400 
AM-77  GOLDFINCH  (ex-M/V  FORDHAM) 

Built  at  Bath  Iron  Works,  Bath,  Me. 

Built  in  1929  as  the  steel  hull  trawler  M/V  FORDHAM 
for  F.  J.  O’Hara  and  Sons,  Inc.,  Boston,  Mass.;  Name 
chg.  from  M/V  FORDHAM  to  USS  GOLDFINCH 
8/14/40;  Acquired  by  the  Navy  9/8/40;  Converted 
to  minesweeper  at  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  East  Boston, 
Mass.;  Conversion  begun  9/20/40;  Commissioned 
1/30/41. 

Lt.  Comdr.  W.  R.  McCaleb  in  command. 

Conversion  completed  3/41. 

GOLDCREST  Class 
AM-78 

Length  Overall:  110'6" 

Extreme  Beam:  21' 

Displacement:  185  tons 
Max.  Draft:  8'6" 

Armament:  (2)  3"/23  cal.;  (2)  .30  cal.  mg. 

Designed  Speed:  13  k. 

Engines:  Mfr.:  Wint;  Type:  Diesel 
Designed  Shaft  Horsepower:  600 
AM-78  GOLDCREST  (ex-M/V  STELLA  POLARIS, 
M/V  ARMINA) 

Built  at  Mathis  Yacht  Building  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J. 
Built  in  1930  as  the  steel  hull  trawler  M/V  ARMINA  for 
Mrs.  Livingston  Short,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Name  chg. 
from  M/y  ARMINA  to  M/V  STELLA  POLARIS 
while  still  in  merchant  service;  Acquired  by  the  Navy 
10/27/40;  Converted  to  minesweeper  at  George  Law- 
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ley  & Son,  Neponset,  Mass.;  Conversion  begun 
10/27/40;  Designated  AM-78  on  11/2/40;  Name  chg. 
from  M/V  STELLA  POLARIS  to  USS  GOLDCREST 
11/14/40;  Conversion  to  minesweeper  canceled 
11/23/40;  Reconverted  to  and  completed  as  AGATE 
(PYC-4). 

GOSHAWK  Class: 

AM-79 

Length  Overall:  150' 

E.xtreme  Beam:  25' 

Displacement:  585  tons 
Max.  Draft:  12'6" 

Armament:  (1)  3"/50  cal. 

Designed  Speed:  9.3  k. 

Engines:  Mfr.:  Nelseco;  Type:  Diesel 
Designed  Shaft  Horsepower:  400 
AM-79  GOSHAWK  (ex-AMC^,  M/V  PENOBSCOT) 
Built  at  Foundation  Co.,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Built  in  1919  as  the  steel  hull  trawler  M/V  PENOBSCOT 
for  Mr.  W.  F.  Henningsen,  Seattle,  Wash.;  Acquired  by 
the  Navy  9/3/40;  Designated  AMC-4  on  9/3/40;  Con- 
verted to  minesweeper  at  Winslow  Marine  Corp.; 
Winslow,  Wash.;  Conversion  begun  9/3/40;  Name  dig. 
from  M/V  PENOBSCOT  to  USS  GOSHAWK 
10/16/40;  Chg.  from  AMC-4  to  AM-79  on  11/25/40; 
Commissioned  3/3/41. 

Lt.  (jg)  A.  D.  Curtis  in  command. 

Conversion  completed  3/20/41. 

GOLDCREST  Class: 

AM-80  and  81 
Length  Overall:  122'6" 

Extreme  Beam:  23 '1" 

Displacement:  400  tons 
Max.  Draft:  lO'll" 

Armament:  (1)  3"/50  cal. 

Designed  Speed:  11  k. 

Engines:  Mfr.:  Atlas;  Type:  Diesel 
De.signed  Shaft  Horsepower:  600 
AM-80  GOLDCREST  (ex-M/V  SHAWMUT) 

Built  at  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Quincy,  Mass. 

Built  in  1928  as  the  steel  hull  trawler  M/V  SHAWMUT 
for  Massachusetts  Trawling  Corp.,  Boston,  Mass.; 
Name  chg.  from  M/V  SHAWMUT  to  USS  GOLD- 
CREST (AM-80)  on  12/13/40;  Acquired  by  the  Navy 
11/29/40;  Converted  to  Minesweeper  at  Bethlehem 
Steel  Co.,  East  Boston,  Mass.;  Conversion  begun 
11/29/40;  Conversion  completed  4/28/41;  Commis- 
sioned 5/15/41. 

Lt.  C.  H.  Koopman  in  command. 

AM-81  CHAFFINCH  (ex-M/V  TRIMOUNT) 

Built  at  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Quincy,  Mass. 

Built  in  1928  as  the  steel  hull  trawler  M/V  TRIMOUNT 
for  Massachusetts  Trawling  Corp.,  Boston,  Mass.;  Ac- 
quired by  the  Navy  11/27/40;  Converted  to  Mine- 
sweeper at  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  East  Boston,  Mass.; 
Conversion  begun  11/29/50;  Name  chg.  from  M/V 
TRIMOUNT  to  USS  CHAFFINCH  (AM-81)  on 
12/17/40;  Commissioned  7/16/41. 

Lt.  E.  Fluhr  in  command. 

Conversion  completed  8/8/41. 

ADROIT  Class: 

AM-82  through  99 
Length  Overall:  173 '8" 

Extreme  Beam:  23' 

Displacement:  295  tons 
Max.  Draft:  6'6" 

Designed  Accommodations:  Off.:  4,  Enl.:  61 
Armament:  (1)  3"/50  cal.;  (1)  40mm. 

Designed  Speed:  16  k. 

Engines:  Mfr  : C/B  (AM-82  through  95),  ALCo  (AM-96 
through  99);  Type:  Diesel 

Designed  Shaft  Horsepower:  1,770  (AM-82  through  95), 
1,400  (AM-96  through  99) 

AM-82  ADROIT 

Built  at  Commercial  Iron  Works,  Portland,  Ore. 

Keel  laid  7/31/41;  Launched  2/21/42;  Commissioned 
7/28/42. 

Lt.  E.  G.  Benis,  USNR,  in  command. 


AM-83  ADVENT 

Built  at  Commercial  Iron  Works,  Portland,  Ore. 

Keel  laid  8/18/41;  Launched  3/12/42;  Commissioned 
8/19/42. 

Lt.  K.  A.  Tuttle,  USNR,  in  command. 

AM-84  ANNOY 

Built  at  Commercial  Iron  Works,  Portland,  Oreg. 

Keel  laid  12/30/41;  Launched  4/6/42;  Commissioned 
9/2/42. 

Lt.  J.  A.  Parrish,  USNR,  in  command. 

AM-86  CONFLICT 

Built  at  Commercial  Iron  Works,  Portland,  Oreg. 

Keel  laid  1/28/42;  Launched  4/18/42;  Commissioned 
9/7/42. 

Lt.  R.  W.  Luther,  USNR,  in  command. 

AM-86  CONSTANT 

Built  at  Commercial  Iron  Works,  Portland,  Oreg. 

Keel  laid  2/21/42;  Launched  5/9/42;  Commissioned 
9/21/42. 

Lt.  R.  C.  Gloss,  USNR,  in  command. 

AM-87  DARIN 

Built  at  Commercial  Iron  Works,  Portland,  Oreg. 

Keel  laid  3/12/42;  Launched  5/23/42;  Commissioned 
10/10/42. 

Lt.  A.  E.  Stiff,  USNR,  in  command. 

AM-88  DASH 

Built  at  Commercial  Iron  Works,  Portland,  Oreg. 

Keel  laid  4/6/42;  Launched  6/20/42;  Commissioned 
10/27/42. 

Lt.  R.  I.  Thieme,  USNR,  in  command. 

AM-89  DESPITE 

Built  at  Dravo  Corp.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Keel  laid  11/24/41;  Launched  3/28/42;  Sponsored  by 
Miss  R.  Edwards;  Commissioned  8/31/42. 

Lt.  H.  E.  Ferrill,  USNR,  in  command. 

AM-90  DIRECT 

Built  at  Dravo  Corp.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Keel  laid  12/26/41;  Launched  4/25/42;  Sponsored  by 
Mrs.  C.  R.  Horton;  Commissioned  8/31/42. 

Lt.  W.  T.  Denton  in  command. 

AM-91  DYNAMIC 

Built  at  Dravo  Corp.,  Pittsburgh  Pa. 

Keel  laid  1/16/42;  Launched  5/26/42;  Sponsored  by 
Mrs.  P.  M.  O’Laughlin;  Commissioned  9/15/42. 

Lt.  D.  D.  Long,  Jr.,  USNR,  in  command. 

AM-92  EFFECTIVE 

Built  at  Dravo  Corp.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Keel  laid  2/9/42;  Launched  6/13/42;  Sponsored  by  Mrs. 

B.  E.  Rhoades;  Commissioned  10/1/42. 

Lt.  Comdr.  A.  A.  Campbell,  USNR,  in  command. 

AM-93  ENGAGE 

Built  at  Dravo  Corp.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Keel  laid  2/26/42;  Launched  7/11/42;  Sponsored  by 
Mrs.  E.  O’Brien;  Commissioned  10/22/42. 

Lt.  R.  E.  Fitzpatrick,  USNR,  in  command. 

AM-94  EXCEL 

Built  at  Jakobson  Shipyard  Inc.,  Oyster  Bay,  L.  I. 

Keel  laid  12/19/41;  Launched  5/10/42;  Sponsored  by 
Mrs.  I.  D.  Jakobson;  Commissioned  12/10/42. 

Lt.  Comdr.  M.  L.  Whitford  in  command. 

AM-95  EXPLOIT 

Built  at  Jakobson  Shipyard  Inc.,  Oyster  Bay,  L.  I. 

Keel  laid  5/11/42;  Launched  9/7/42;  Sponsored  by  Mrs. 

G.  J.  Hossfeld;  Commissioned  2/5/43. 

Lt.  S.  A.  Hill,  USNR,  in  command. 

AM-96  FIDELITY 

Built  at  Nashville  Bridge  Co.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Keel  laid  10/15/41;  Launched  2/28/42;  Sponsored  by 
Miss  S.  S.  Kenney;  Commissioned  11/1/42. 

Lt.  W.  Nicholson,  USNR,  in  command. 

AM-97  FIERCE 

Built  at  Nashville  Bridge  Co.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Keel  laid  10/18/41;  Launched  3/5/42;  Commissioned 
10/12/42. 
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AM-98  FIRM 

Built  at  Penn-Jersey  SB  Corp.,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Keel  laid  10/21/41;  Launched  5/29/42;  Sponsored  by 
Mrs.  R.  Greaves;  Commissioned  4/10/43. 

Lt.  E.  E.  Hase,  USNR,  in  command. 

AM-99  FORCE 

Built  at  Penn-Jersey  SB  Corp.,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Keel  laid  11/19/41;  Launched  9/7/42;  Sponsored  by 
Mrs.  G.  H.  Wood;  Commissioned  6/16/43. 

Lt.  T.  T.  Scudder,  Jr.,  USNR,  in  command. 

AM-100  HEED 

Built  at  General  Engineering  and  DD  Co.,  Alameda, 
Calif. 

Keel  laid  2/14/42;  Launched  6/19/42;  Commissioned 
2/27/43. 

Lt.  J.  J.  Lind  in  command. 

AM-101  HERALD 

Built  at  General  Engineering  and  DD  Co.,  Alameda, 
Calif. 

Keel  laid  3/14/42;  Launched  7/4/42;  Commissioned 
3/23/43. 

Comdr.  D.  B.  Poupeney  in  command. 

AM-102  MOTIVE 

Built  at  General  Engineering  and  DD  Co.,  Alameda, 
Calif. 

Keel  laid  4/14/42;  Launched  8/17/42;  Commissioned 
4/17/43. 

AM-103  ORACLE 

Built  at  General  Engineering  and  DD  Co.,  Alameda, 
Calif. 

Keel  laid  5/7/42;  Launched  9/30/42;  Sponsored  by  Mrs. 
S.  L.  Jones;  Commissioned  5/14/43. 

AM-104  PILOT 

Built  at  Pennsylvania  Shipyards  Inc.,  Beaumont,  Tex. 

Keel  laid  10/27/41;  Launched  7/5/42;  Sponsored  by 
Miss  J.  Perry;  Commissioned  2/3/43. 

Lt.  Comdr.  S.  W.  Wetmore,  USNR,  in  command. 

AM-105  PIONEER 

Built  at  Pennsylvania  Shipyards  Inc.,  Beaumont,  Tex. 

Keel  laid  10/30/41;  Launched  7/26/42;  Sponsored  by 
Mrs.  H.  R.  Jessup;  Commissioned  2/27/43. 

Lt.  Comdr.  H.  B.  Stevens  in  command. 

AM-106  PORTENT 

Built  at  Pennsylvania  Shipyards  Inc.,  Beaumont,  Tex. 

Keel  laid  11/15/41;  Launched  8/16/42;  Sponsored  by 
Mrs.  A.  L.  Kline,  Jr.;  Commissioned  4/3/43. 

Lt.  H.  C.  Plummer,  USNR,  in  command. 

AM-107  PREVAIL 

Built  at  Pennsylvania  Shipyards  Inc.,  Beaumont,  Tex. 

Keel  laid  11/15/41;  Launched  9/13/42;  Sponsored  by 
Mrs.  T.  B.  Moran;  Commissioned  4/17/43. 

Comdr.  A.  V.  Wallis,  USNR,  in  command. 

AM-108  PURSUIT 

Built  at  Winslow  Marine  Railway  and  SB  Co.,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

Keel  laid  11/12/41;  Launched  6/12/42;  Sponsored  by 
Miss  C.  A.  Copp;  Commissioned  4/30/43. 

Lt.  R.  F.  Good,  USNR,  in  command. 

AM-109  REQUISITE 

Built  at  Winslow  Marine  Railway  and  SB  Co.,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

Keel  laid  11/12/41;  Launched  7/25/42;  Commissioned 
6/7/43. 

Lt.  R.  W.  Graham,  USNR,  in  command. 

AM-110  REVENGE  (ex-RIGHT) 

Built  at  Winslow  Marine  Railway  and  SB  Co.,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

Keel  laid  6/19/42;  Launched  11/7/42;  Name  chg.  from 
RIGHT  to  REVENGE  5/15/43;  Commissioned 
7/21/43. 

Comdr.  F.  F.  Sima  in  command. 

AM-111  SAGE 

Built  at  Winslow  Marine  Railway  and  SB  Co.,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

Keel  laid  8/1/42;  Launched  11/21/42;  Sponsored  by 
Miss  S.  Woodman;  Commissioned  8/23/43. 

Lt.  F.  K.  Zinn,  USNR,  in  command. 

AM-112  SEER 

Built  at  American  SB  Co.,  Lorain,  Ohio. 


Keel  laid  11/28/41;  Launched  5/23/42;  Sponsored  by 
Mrs.  J.  P.  Conley;  Commissioned  10/21/42. 

Comdr.  A.  F.  Block,  USNR,  in  command. 

AM-113  SENTINEL 

Built  at  American  SB  Co.,  Lorain,  Ohio. 

Keel  laid  11/28/41;  Launched  6/4/42;  Sponsored  by  Mrs. 

E.  P.  Farley;  Commissioned  11/3/42. 

Lt.  Comdr.  G.  L.  Phillips  in  command. 

AM-114  STAFF 

Built  at  American  SB  Co.,  Lorain,  Ohio. 

Keel  laid  11/28/41;  Launched  6/17/42;  Sponsored  by 
Mrs.  A.  Bradley;  Commissioned  11/17/42. 

Comdr.  R.  T.  McDaniel,  USNR,  in  command. 

AM-115  SKILL 

Built  at  American  SB  Co.,  Lorain,  Ohio. 

Keel  laid  11/28/41;  Launched  6/22/42;  Sponsored  by 
Mrs.  T.  Schurin;  Commissioned  11/17/42. 

Lt.  Comdr.  E.  J.  Kevern,  USNR,  in  command. 

AM-116  SPEED 

Built  at  American  SB  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Keel  laid  11/17/41;  Launched  4/18/42;  Sponsored  by 
Mrs.  D.  Krutt;  Commissioned  10/15/42. 

Comdr.  E.  L.  Posey  in  command. 

AM-117  STRIVE 

Built  at  American  SB  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Keel  laid  11/17/41;  Launched  5/16/42;  Sponsored  by 
Mrs.  G.  Lottrall;  Commissioned  10/27/42. 

AM-118  STEADY 

Built  at  American  SB  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Keel  laid  11/17/41;  Launched  6/6/42;  Sponsored  by  Mrs. 

R.  P.  Schlabach,  Jr.;  Commissioned  11/16/42. 

Lt.  Comdr.  F.  W.  Maennle,  USNR,  in  command. 

AM-119  SUSTAIN 

Built  at  American  SB  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Keel  laid  11/17/41;  Launched  6/23/42;  Sponsored  by 
Mrs.  L.  L.  Dean;  Commissioned  11/9/42. 

Lt.  Comdr.  M.  H.  Harris,  USNR,  in  command. 

AM-120  SWAY 

Built  at  John  H.  Mathis  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Keel  laid  11/18/41;  Launched  9/29/42;  Sponsored  by 
Mrs.  W.  W.  Robinson;  Commissioned  7/20/43. 

AM-121  SWERVE 

Built  at  John  H.  Mathis  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Keel  laid  5/27/42;  Launched  2/25/43;  Sponsored  by 
Miss  E.  C.  Draemel;  Commissioned  1/23/44. 

AM-122  SWIFT 

Built  at  John  H.  Mathis  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Keel  laid  6/27/42;  Launched  12/5/42;  Sponsored  by 
Mrs.  J.  E.  Sheedy;  Commissioned  12/29/43. 

AM-123  SYMBOL 

Built  at  Savannah  Machine  and  Foundry  Co.,  Savannah, 
Ga. 

Keel  laid  11/18/41;  Launched  7/2/42;  Sponsored  by 
Mrs.  M.  L.  Mingledorf;  Commissioned  12/10/42. 

Lt.  Comdr.  R.  C.  Brown,  USNR,  in  command. 

AM-124  THREAT 

Built  at  Savannah  Machine  and  Foundry  Co.,  Savannah, 
Ga. 

Keel  laid  12/15/41;  Launched  8/15/42;  Sponsored  by 
Mrs.  A.  M.  Robinson;  Commissioned  3/14/43. 

AM-125  TIDE 

Built  at  Savannah  Machine  and  Foundry  Co.,  Savannah, 
Ga. 

Keel  laid  3/16/42;  Launched  9/7/42;  Sponsored  by  Mrs. 

R.  Hangs;  Commissioned  5/9/43. 

Lt.  Comdr.  A.  Barnwell,  Jr.,  USNR,  in  command. 

AM-126  TOKEN 

Built  at  Gulf  SB  Corp.,  Chickasaw,  Ala. 

Keel  laid  7/21/41;  Launched  3/28/42;  Sponsored  by 
Mrs.  C.  H.  Ross;  Commissioned  12/31/42. 

Lt.  Comdr.  W.  H.  Harrison,  USNR,  in  command. 

AM-127  TUMULT 

Built  at  Gulf  SB  Corp.,  Chickasaw,  Ala. 

Keel  laid  7/21/41;  Launched  4/19/42;  Sponsored  by 
Mrs.  D.  M.  Pierce;  Commissioned  2/27/43. 

Comdr.  C.  E.  Judge,  USNR,  in  command. 

AM-128  VELOCITY 

Built  at  Gulf  SB  Corp.,  Chickasaw,  Ala. 
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Keel  laid  7/21/41;  Launched  4/19/42;  Commissioned 
4/3/43. 

Lt.  Comdr.  J.  L.  Bull,  Jr.,  USNR,  in  command. 

AM-129  VITAL 

Built  at  Gulf  SB  Corp.,  Chickasaw,  Ala. 

Keel  laid  1/1/42;  Launched  9/7/42;  Sponsored  by  Miss 
E.  Herrmann;  Completed  5/18/43;  Transferred  to 
Great  Britain  5/18/43  as  HMS  STRENUOUS  (J-338). 

AM-130  USAGE 

Built  at  Gulf  SB  Co.,  Chickasaw,  Ala. 

Keel  laid  1/1/42;  Launched  10/4/42;  Completed  6/7/43; 
Transferred  to  Great  Britain  6/7/43  as  HMS  TOUR- 
MALINE (J-339). 

AM-131  ZEAL 

Built  at  Gulf  SB  Co.,  Chickasaw,  Ala. 

Keel  laid  1/12/42;  Launched  9/15/42;  Sponsored  by 
Mrs.  J.  M.  Hughes;  Commissioned  7/9/43. 

Lt.  Comdr.  H.  M.  Jones,  USNR,  in  command. 

EAGLE  Class: 

AM-132 

Length  Overall:  133'7" 

Extreme  Beam:  26 '1" 

Displacement:  520  tons 
Max.  Draft:  12'8" 

Designed  Accommodations:  Off.:  5,  Enl.:  42 
Armament:  (1)  4"/50  cal.,  (2)  .50  cal.  mg.;  (4)  single 
dct. 

Designed  Speed:  12.5  k. 

Engines:  Mfr.:  C/B;  Type:  Diesel 
Designed  Shaft  Horsepower:  650 

AM-132  EAGLE  (ex-M/V  WAVE,  M/V  HARVARD) 
Built  at  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Quincy,  Mass. 

Built  in  1938  as  the  steel  hull  trawler  M/V  HARVARD 
for  General  Sea  Foods  Corp.,  Boston,  Mass.;  Name  chg. 
from  M/V  HARVARD  to  M/V  WAVE  while  still  in 
merchant  service;  Acquired  by  the  Navy  1/1/42;  Con- 
verted to  minesweeper  at  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  East 
Boston,  Mass.;  Conversion  begun  1/8/42;  Name  chg. 
from  M/V  WAVE  to  USS  EAGLE  (AM-132)  1/11/42; 
Conversion  completed  2/28/42;  Commissioned  3/5/42. 
Lt.  Comdr.  L.  F.  Rogers,  USNR,  in  command. 

HAWK  Class: 

AM-133  through  135 
Length  Overall:  147' 

Extreme  Beam:  26' 

Displacement:  530  tons 
Max.  Draft:  13' 

Armament:  (2)  6-pdrs. 

Designed  Speed:  11.5  k. 

Engines:  Mfr.:  C/B;  Type:  Diesel 
Designed  Shaft  Horsepower:  650 

AM-133  HAWK  (ex-M/V  GALE) 

Built  at  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Quincy,  Mass. 

Built  in  1937  as  the  steel  hull  trawler  M/V  GALE  for 
General  Sea  Foods  Corp.,  Boston,  Mass;  Acquired  by 
the  Navy  1/1/42;  Converted  to  minesweeper  at  Beth- 
lehem Steel  Co.,  East  Boston,  Mass.;  Conversion  be- 
gun 1/8/42;  Name  chg.  from  M/V  GALE  to  USS 
HAWK  (AM-133)  1/21/42;  Commissioned  5/23/42; 
Conversion  completed  5/23/42. 

Lt.  J.  W.  Lowes  in  command. 

AM-134  IBIS  (ex-M/V  TIDE) 

Built  at  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Quincy,  Mass. 

Built  in  1937  as  the  steel  hull  trawler  M/V  TIDE  for 
General  Sea  Foods  Corp.,  Boston,  Mass.;  Acquired  by 
the  Navy  1/1/42;  Converted  to  minesweeper  at 
Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  East  Boston,  Mass.;  Conversion 
begun  1/8/42;  Name  chg.  from  M/V/  TIDE  to  USS 
IBIS  (AM-134)  on  1/21/42;  Conversion  completed 
5/23/42;  Commissioned  5/23/42. 

Lt.  F.  G.  Crane,  USNR,  in  command. 

AM-135  MERGANSER  (ex-M/V  OCEAN,  M/V 
ANNAPOLIS) 

Built  at  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Quincy,  Mass. 

Built  in  1937  as  the  steel  hull  trawler  M/V  ANNAPOLIS 
for  General  Sea  Foods  Corp.,  Boston,  Mass.;  Name  chg. 
from  M/V  ANNAPOLIS  to  M/V  OCEAN  while  still 
in  merchant  service;  Acquired  by  the  Navy  1/3/42; 
Converted  to  minesweeper  at  Bethlehem  Steel  Co., 


East  Boston,  Mass.;  Conversion  begun  1/8/42;  Con- 
version completed  5/23/42;  Commissioned  5/23/42. 

Lt.  W.  J.  Flynn,  Jr.,  USNR,  in  command. 
ADMIRABLE  Class: 

AM-136  through  165,  214  through  313,  351  through  370, 
391  through  420 
Length  Overall:  184 '6" 

Extreme  Beam:  93' 

Displacement:  650  tons 
Max.  Draft:  9'9" 

Designed  Accommodations:  Off.:  11,  Enl.:  93 
Armament:  (1)  3"/50  cal.  (AM-136  through  165,  216 
through  313,  351  through  370,  391  through  420):  (2) 
twin  40mm  (AM-136  through  165,  216  through  313, 
351  through  370,  391  through  420);  (1)  twin  40mm 
(AM-214  and  215) 

Designed  Speed:  14.8  k. 

Engines:  Mfr.:  AlCo  (AM-136  through  165),  C/B  (AM- 
214  through  313,  391  through  420),  Busch.  (AM-351 
through  370);  Type:  Diesel 
Designed  Shaft  Horsepower:  1,710 
AM-136  ADMIRABLE  (ex-AMC-113) 

Built  at  Tampa  SB  Co.,  Tampa,  Fla. 

Keel  laid  4/8/42;  Chg.  from  AMC-113  to  AM-136  on 
2/21/42;  Launched  10/18/42;  Sponsored  by  Mrs.  A.  P. 
Fehr;  Commissioned  4/20/43. 

Lt.  Comdr.  A.  M.  White,  USNR,  in  command. 
Transferred  to  the  Russian  Navy  7/18/45  as  T-521. 
AM-137  ADOPT  (ex-AMC-114) 

Built  at  Tampa  SB  Co.,  Tampa,  Fla. 

Keel  laid  4/8/42;  Launched  10/18/42;  Sponsored  by  Mrs. 

E.  H.  Hastings;  Commissioned  5/31/43. 

Lt.  F.  R.  Edrington,  USNR,  in  command. 

Trans,  to  the  Russian  Navy  7/18/45  as  T-522. 

AM-138  ADVOCATE  (ex-AMC-115) 

Built  at  Tampa  SB  Co.,  Tampa,  Fla. 

Keel  laid  4/8/42;  Chg.  from  AMC-115  to  AM-138  on 
2/21/42;  Launched  11/1/42;  Sponsored  by  Mrs.  A.  K. 
Brown;  Completed  6/25/43. 

Transferred  to  the  Russian  Navy  6/25/43,  as  T-111. 
AM-139  AGENT  (ex-AMC-116) 

Built  at  Tampa  SB  Co.,  Tampa,  Fla. 

Keel  laid  4/8/42;  Launched  11/1/42;  Sponsored  by  Miss 
M.  S.  Gray;  Completed  7/10/43. 

Transferred  to  the  Russian  Navy  7/10/43,  as  T-112. 
AM-140  ALARM  (ex-AMC-117) 

Built  at  Tampa  SB  Co.,  Tampa,  Fla. 

Keel  laid  6/8/42;  Chg.  from  AMC-117  to  AM-140  on 
2/21/42;  Launched  12/7/42;  Sponsored  by  Mrs.  M.  A. 
Lynch;  Completed  8/5/43. 

Transferred  to  the  Russian  Navy  8/5/43;  as  T-113. 
AM-141  ALCHEMY  (ex-AMC-118) 

Built  at  Tampa  SB  Co.,  Tampa,  Fla. 

Keel  laid  6/8/42;  Chg.  from  AMC-118  to  AM-141  on 
2/21/42;  Launched  12/7/42;  Sponsored  by  Mrs.  W.  E. 
Edgarton;  Completed  8/11/43. 

Transferred  to  the  Russian  Navy  8/11/43,  as  T-114. 
AM-142  APEX  (ex-AMC-119) 

Built  at  Tampa  SB  Co.,  Tampa,  Fla. 

Keel  laid  6/8/42;  Chg.  from  AMC-119  to  AM-142  on 
2/21/42;  Launched  12/7/42;  Sponsored  by  Mrs.  J.  L. 
Chancey;  Completed  8/17/43. 

Transferred  to  the  Russian  Navy  8/17/43,  as  T-115. 
AM-143  ARCADE  (ex-AMC-120) 

Built  at  Tampa  SB  Co.,  Tampa,  Fla. 

Keel  laid  6/8/42;  Chg.  from  AMC-120  to  AM-143  on 
2/21/42;  Launched  12/7/42;  Sponsored  by  Miss  V. 
Zoll;  Completed  8/26/43. 

Transferred  to  the  Russian  Navy  8/26/43,  as  T-116. 
AM-144  ARCH  (e.x-AMC-121) 

Built  at  Tampa  SB  Co.,  Tampa,  Fla. 

Keel  laid  10/18/42;  Chg.  from  AMC-121  to  AM-144  on 
2/21/42;  Launched  12/7/42;  Sponsored  by  Mrs.  A.  M. 
Kearny;  Completed  9/6/43. 

Transferred  to  the  Russian  Navy  9/6/43,  as  T-117. 
AM-145  ARMADA  (ex-AMC-122) 

Built  at  Tampa  SB  Co.,  Tampa,  Fla. 

Keel  laid  10/18/42;  Chg.  from  AMC-122  to  AM-145  on 
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2/21/42;  Launched  1217/^2]  Sponsored  by  Mrs.  B.  C. 
Crawford;  Completed  9/16/43. 

Transferred  to  the  Russian  Navy  9/16/43,  as  T-118. 
AM-146  ASPIRE  fex-AMC-123) 

Built  at  Tampa  SB  Co.,  Tampa,  Fla. 

Keel  laid  11/1/42;  Chg.  from  AMC-123  to  AM-146  on 
2/21/42;  Launched  12/27/42;  Sponsored  by  Mrs.  F.  M. 
Arenberg;  Completed  9/29/43. 

Transferred  to  the  Russian  Navy  9/29/43,  as  T-119. 
AM-147  ASSAIL  fex-AMC-124) 

Built  at  Tampa  SB  Co.,  Tampa,  Fla. 

Keel  laid  11/1/42;  Chg.  from  AMC-124  to  AM-147 
on  2/21/42;  Launched  12/27/42;  Sponsored  by  Miss 
M.  T.  Hicks;  Completed  10/5/43. 

Transferred  to  the  Russian  Navy  10/5/43,  as  T-120. 
AM-148  ASTUTE  (ex-AMC-235) 

Built  at  Tampa  SB  Co.,  Tampa,  Fla. 

Keel  laid  12/7/42;  Chg.  from  AMC-125  to  AM-148 
on  2/21/42;  Launched  2/23/43;  Sponsored  by  Mrs. 
M.  L.  Haney;  Commissioned  1/17/44. 

Transferred  to  the  Russian  Navy  7/19/45,  as  T-523. 
AM-149  AUGURY  (ex-AMC-126) 

Built  at  Tampa  SB  Co.,  Tampa,  Fla. 

Keel  laid  12/7/42;  Chg.  from  AMC-126  to  AM-149  on 
2/21/42;  Launched  2/23/43;  Sponsored  by  Mrs.  H.  K. 
MacLean;  Commis.sioned  3/17/44. 

Lt.  A.  G.  Wood,  Jr.,  USNR,  in  command. 

Transferred  to  the  Russian  Navv  7/19/45,  as  T-524. 
AM-150  BARRIER  (ex-AMC-127) 

Built  at  Tampa  SB  Co.,  Tampa,  Fla. 

Keel  laid  12/7/42;  Chg.  from  AMC-127  to  AM-150 
on  2/21/42;  Launched  2/23/43;  Sponsored  by  Mrs.  E. 
Bradford;  Commissioned  5/10/44. 

Lt.  D.  T.  Ehrmann  in  command. 

Transferred  to  the  Russian  Navy  7/19/45,  as  T-525. 
AM-151  BOMBARD  (ex-AMC-128) 

Built  at  Tampa  SB  Co.,  Tampa,  Fla. 

Keel  laid  12/7/42;  Chg.  from  AMC-128  to  AM-151  on 
2/21/42;  Launched  2/23/43;  Sponsored  by  Mrs.  V. 
Broadwater;  Commissioned  5/31/44. 

Lt.  D.  M.  Elder,  USNR,  in  command. 

Transferred  to  the  Russian  Navy  7/18/45,  as  T-526. 
AM-152  BOND  (ex-AMC-129) 

Built  at  Willamette  Iron  and  Steel  Corp.,  Portland, 
Oreg. 

Keel  laid  4/11/42;  Chg.  from  AMC-129  to  AM-152  on 
2/21/42;  Launched  10/21/42;  Commissioned  8/30/43. 
Lt.  C.  L.  Grabenhorst,  USNR,  in  command. 

Transferred  to  the  Russian  Navy  8/17/45. 

AM-153  BUOYANT  (ex-AMC-130) 

Built  at  Willamette  Iron  and  Steel  Corp.,  Portland,  Oreg. 
Keel  laid  4/15/42;  Chg.  from  AMC-130  to  AM-153  on 
2/21/42;  Launched  11/24/42;  Commissioned  9/30/43. 
Lt.  W.  L.  Saveli,  Jr.,  USNR,  in  command. 

AM-154  CANDID  (ex-AMC-131) 

Built  at  Willamette  Iron  and  Steel  Corp.,  Portland,  Oreg. 
Keel  laid  4/27/42;  Chg.  from  AMC-131  to  AM-154  on 
2/21/42;  Launched  10/14/42;  Commissioned  10/31/43. 
Lt.  E.  G.  Bemis,  USNR,  in  command. 

Transferred  to  the  Russian  Navy  8/17/45. 

AM-155  CAPABLE  (ex-AMC-132) 

Built  at  Willamette  Iron  and  Steel  Corp.,  Portland,  Oreg. 
Keel  laid  4/28/42;  Chg.  from  AMC-132  to  AM-155 
on  2/21  /42;  Launched  1 1 /16/42;  Commissioned  12/5/ 43. 
Lt.  Comdr.  W.  C.  Kunz,  USNR,  in  command. 
Transferred  to  the  Russian  Navy  8/17/45. 

AM-156  CAPTIVATE  (ex-AMC-133) 

Built  at  Willamette  Iron  and  Steel  Corp.,  Portland,  Oreg. 
Keel  laid  5/12/42;  Launched  12/1/42;  Commissioned 
12/30/43. 

Lt.  B.  J.  Kocel,  USNR,  in  command. 

Transferred  to  the  Russian  Navy  8/17/45. 

AM-157  CARAVAN  (ex-AMC-134) 

Built  at  Willamette  Iron  and  Steel  Corp.,  Portland,  Oreg. 
Keel  laid  5/16/42;  Chg.  from  AMC-134  to  AM-157  on 
2/21/42;  Launched  10/27/42;  Commissioned  1/21/44. 
Lt  C.  E.  Walden,  USNR,  in  command. 

Transferred  to  the  Russian  Navy  8/17/45. 


AM-158  CAUTION  (ex-AMC-135) 

Built  at  Willamette  Iron  and  Steel  Corp.,  Portland,  Oreg. 
Keel  laid  5/23/42;  Chg.  from  AMC-135  to  AM-148  on 
2/21/42;  Launched  12/7/42;  Comm'ssioned  2/10/44. 
Lt.  Comdr.  F.  G.  Crane,  USNR,  in  command. 
Transferred  to  the  Russian  Navv  8/17/45. 

AM-159  CHANGE  (ex-AMC-136) 

Built  at  Willamette  Iron  and  Steel  Corp.,  Portland,  Oreg 
Keel  laid  5/23/42;  Chg.  from  AMC-136  to  AM-159  on 
2/21/42;  Launched  12/15/42;  Commissioned  2/28/44. 
Lt.  F.  M.  Linderman,  in  command. 

AM-160  CLAMOUR  (ex-AMC-137) 

Built  at  Willamette  Iron  and  Steel  Corp.,  Portland,  Oreg. 
Keel  laid  5/26/42;  Chg.  from  AMC-137  to  AM-160  on 
2/21/42;  Launched  12/24/42;  Commissioned  3/14/44. 
Lt.  Comdr.  D.  N.  Lott,  USNR,  in  command. 

AM-161  CLIMAX  (ex-AMC-138) 

Built  at  Willamette  Iron  and  Steel  Corp.,  Portland,  Oreg. 
Keel  laid  5/26/42;  Chg.  from  AMC-138  to  AM-161  on 
2/21/42;  Launched  1/9/43;  Commissioned  3/24/44. 
Lt.  R.  E.  Danielson,  Jr.,  USNR,  in  command. 

AM-162  COMPEL  (ex-AMC-139) 

Built  at  Willamette  Iron  and  Steel  Corp.,  Portland,  Oreg. 
Keel  laid  6/15/42;  Chg.  from  AMC-139  to  AM-162  on 
2/21/42;  Launched  1/16/43;  Commissioned  4/8/44. 
Lt.  F.  N.  Egelhoff,  USNR,  in  command. 

AM-163  CONCISE  (ex-AMC-140) 

Built  at  Willamette  Iron  and  Steel  Corp.,  Portland,  Oreg. 
Keel  laid  6/15/42;  Chg.  from  AMC-140  to  AM-163 
on  2/21/42;  Launched  2/6/43;  Commissioned  4/25/44. 
Lt.  H.  J.  Ullmann,  Jr.,  USNR,  in  command. 

AM-164  CONTROL  (ex-AMC-141) 

Built  at  Willamette  Iron  and  Steel  Corp.,  Portland,  Oreg. 
Keel  laid  6/15/42;  Chg.  from  AMC-141  to  AM-164  on 
2/21/42;  Launched  1/28/43;  Commissioned  5/11/44. 
Lt.  Comdr.  S.  A.  Brand,  USNR,  in  command. 

AM-165  COUNSEL  (ex-AMC-142) 

Built  at  Willamette  Iron  and  Steel  Corp.,  Portland,  Oreg. 
Keel  laid  6/15/42;  Chg.  from  AMC-142  to  AM-165  on 
2/21/42;  Launched  2/17/43;  Commissioned  5/27/44. 
Lt.  Comdr.  E.  C.  Davis,  USNR,  in  command. 

AM-166  through  208 

construction  canceled  4/9/42. 

AM-209  through  213 

construction  canceled  4/10/42. 

AM-214  CRAG  (ex-CRAIG) 

Built  at  Tampa  SB  Co.,  Tampa,  Fla.’ 

Keel  laid  12/7/42;  Launched  3/21/43;  Sponsored  by  Mrs. 
Q.  Abercrombie-St.  John;  Name  chg.  from  CRAIG  to 
CRAG  8/3/44;  Commissioned  8/1/45. 

Lt.  G.  W.  Jarden,  USNR,  in  command. 

AM-215  CRUISE 

Built  at  Tampa  SB  Co.,  Tampa,  Fla.’ 

Keel  laid  12/7/42;  Launched  3/21/43;  Commissioned 
9/21/45. 

Lt.  S.  F.  Luce,  USNR,  in  command. 

AM-216  DEFT 

Built  at  Tampa  SB  Co.,  Tampa,  Fla. 

Keel  laid  12/27/42;  Launched  3/28/43;  Commissioned 
4/16/45. 

Lt.  J.  C.  Engle,  USNR,  in  command. 

AM-217  DELEGATE 

Built  at  Tampa  SB  Co.,  Tampa,  Fla. 

Keel  laid  12/27/42;  Launched  3/28/43;  Sponsored  by 
Miss  L.  Bourget;  Commissioned  4/30/45. 

Lt.  N.  W.  Millard,  USNR,  in  command. 

AM-218  DENSITY 

Built  at  Tampa  SB  Co.,  Tampa,  Fla. 

Keel  laid  3/21/43;  Launched  2/6/44;  Sponsored  by  Miss 
M.  Farmwald;  Commissioned  6/15/44. 

Lt.  Comdr.  R.  R.  Forrester,  Jr.,  USNR,  in  command. 
AM-219  DESIGN 

Built  at  Tampa  SB  Co.,  Tampa,  Fla. 

Keel  laid  3/12/43;  Launched  2/6/44;  Sponsored  by  Miss 
B.  L.  Gould;  Commissioned  6/29/44. 

Lt.  L.  A.  Young,  USNR,  in  command. 


* Completed  at  Charleston  Naval  Shipyard,  Charleston,  S.C. 
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AM-220  DEVICE 

Built  at  Tampa  SB  Co.,  Tampa,  Fla. 

Keel  laid  7 11I4S]  Launched  5/21/44;  Sponsored  by  Miss 
P.  K.  Kennedy;  Commissioned  7 P /A4:. 

Lt.  R.  Remage,  Jr.,  USNR,  in  command. 

AM-221  DIPLOMA 

Built  at  Tampa  SB  Co.,  Tampa,  Fla. 

Keel  laid  7/1/43;  Launched  5/21/44;  Sponsored  by  Mrs. 

F.  J.  Erwin,  Jr.;  Commissioned  7/15/44. 

Lt.  A.  B.  Baxter,  USNR,  in  command. 

AM-222  DISDAIN 

Built  at  American  SB  Co.,  Lorain,  Ohio. 

Keel  laid  10/23/43;  Launched  3/25/44;  Sponsored  by 
Mrs.  J.  P.  Sturges;  Commissioned  12/26/44. 

Lt.  H.  D.  Lindsay,  Jr.,  USNR,  in  command. 
Transferred  to  the  Russian  Navy  5/22/45,  as  T-277. 
AM-223  DOUR 

Built  at  American  SB  Co.,  Lorain,  Ohio. 

Keel  laid  10/24/43;  Launched  3/25/44;  Sponsored  by 
Mrs.  W.  R.  Douglas;  Commissioned  11/4/44. 

Lt.  W.  V.  Byrd,  USNR,  in  command. 

AM-224  EAGER 

Built  at  American  SB  Co.,  Lorain,  Ohio. 

Keel  laid  12/29/43;  Launched  6/10/44;  Sponsored  by 
Mrs.  W.  J.  Piskuran;  Commissioned  11/23/44. 

Lt.  F.  A.  Fitton,  USNR,  in  command. 

AM-225  ELUSIVE 

Built  at  American  SB  Co.,  Lorain,  Ohio. 

Keel  laid  12/29/43;  Launched  6/10/44;  Sponsored  by 
Mrs.  M.  A.  Mansan;  Commissioned  2/19/45. 

Lt.  Comdr.  E.  N.  Cleaves,  USNR,  in  command. 
AM-226  EMBATTLE 

Built  at  American  SB  Co.,  Lorain,  Ohio. 

Keel  laid  4/6/44;  Launched  9/17/44;  Sponsored  by  Mrs. 

W.  Stencil;  Commissioned  4/25/45. 

Lt.  P.  A.  Dulaney,  USNR,  in  command. 

AM-227  EMBROIL 

Built  at  American  SB  Co.,  Lorain,  Ohio, 
construction  canceled  6/6/44. 

AM-228  ENHANCE 

Built  at  American  SB  Co.,  Lorain,  Ohio, 
construction  canceled  6/6/44. 

AM-229  EQUITY 

Built  at  American  SB  Co.,  Lorain,  Ohio, 
construction  canceled  6/6/44. 

AM-230  ESTEEM 

Built  at  American  SB  Co.,  Lorain,  Ohio, 
construction  canceled  6/6/44. 

AM-231  EVENT 

Built  at  American  SB  Co.,  Lorain,  Ohio, 
construction  canceled  6/6/44. 

AM-232  EXECUTE 

Built  at  Puget  Sound  Bridge  and  Dredging  Co.,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

Keel  laid  3/29/44;  Launched  6/22/44;  Sponsored  by  Mrs. 

R.  J.  Huff;  Commissioned  11/15/44. 

Lt.  R.  E.  Brenkman,  USNR,  in  command. 

AM-233  FACILITY 

Built  at  Puget  Sound  Bridge  and  Dredging  Co.,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

Keel  laid  3/29/44;  Launched  6/22/44;  Sponsored  by  Miss 
C.  L.  Davis;  Commissioned  11/29/44. 

Lt.  C.  R.  Jennette,  USNR,  in  command. 

AM-234  FANCY 

Built  at  Puget  Sound  Bridge  and  Dredging  Co.,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

Keel  laid  5/12/44;  Launched  9/4/44;  Sponsored  by  Mrs. 

E.  L.  Skeel;  Commissioned  12/13/44. 

Lt.  F.  D.  Abbott  in  command. 

Transferred  to  the  Russian  Navy  5/20/45,  as  T-271. 
AM-235  FIXITY 

Built  at  Puget  Sound  Bridge  and  Dredging  Co.,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

Keel  laid  5/12/44;  Launched  9/4/44;  Sponsored  by  Mrs. 

P.  J.  Toien;  Commissioned  12/29/44. 

Lt.  Comdr.  A.  P.  Krieger,  USNR,  in  command. 


AM-236  FLAME 

Built  at  Puget  Sound  Bridge  and  Dredging  Co.,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

construction  canceled  6/6/44. 

AM-237  FORTIFY 

Built  at  Puget  Sound  Bridge  and  Dredging  Co.,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

construction  canceled  6/6/44. 

AM-238  GARLAND 

Built  at  Winslow  Marine  Railway  and  SB  Co.,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

Keel  laid  10/13/43;  Launched  2/20/44;  Sponsored  by 
Miss  K.  Lundberg;  Commissioned  8/26/44. 

Lt.  C.  Carmichael  in  command. 

AM-239  GAYETY 

Built  at  Winslow  Marine  Railway  and  SB  Co.,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

Keel  laid  11/14/43;  Launched  3/19/44;  Sponsored  by 
Miss  J.  Morgan;  Commissioned  9/23/A4. 

Lt.  Comdr.  J.  R.  Row  in  command. 

AM-240  HAZARD 

Built  at  Winslow  Marine  Railway  and  SB  Co.,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

Keel  laid  2/20/44;  Launched  5/21/44;  Sponsored  by 
Miss  J.  R.  Heddens;  Commissioned  10/31/44. 

Lt.  C.  B.  Tibbals,  USNR,  in  command. 

AM-241  HILARITY 

Built  at  Winslow  Marine  Railway  and  SB  Co.,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

Keel  laid  3/20/44;  Launched  7/30/44;  Sponsored  by 
Mrs.  L.  H.  Hirschy;  Commissioned  11/27/44. 

Lt.  J.  B.  McEvov  in  command. 

AM-242  INAUGURAL 

Built  at  Winslow  Marine  Railway  and  SB  Co.,  Seattle 
Wash. 

Keel  laid  5/22/44;  Launched  10/1/44;  Sponsored  by 
Miss  J.  Gage;  Commissioned  12/30/44. 

Lt.  J.  H.  Pace  in  command. 

AM-243  ILLUSIVE 

Built  at  Winslow  Marine  Railway  and  SB  Co.,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

construction  canceled  6/6/44. 

AM-244  IMBUE 

Built  at  Winslow  Marine  Railway  and  SB  Co.,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

construction  canceled  6/6/44. 

AM-245  IMPERVIOUS 

Built  at  Winslow  Marine  Railway  and  SB  Co.,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

construction  canceled  6/6/44. 

AM-246  IMPLICIT 

Built  at  Savannah  Machine  and  Foundry  Co.,  Savannah, 
Ga. 

Keel  laid  3/16/43;  Launched  9/6/43;  Sponsored  by  Mrs. 
H.  P.  Page;  Commissioned  1/20/44. 

Lt.  Comdr.  H.  V.  Brown  in  command. 

AM-247  IMPROVE 

Built  at  Savannah  Machine  and  Foundry  Co.,  Savannah, 
Ga. 

Keel  laid  6/1/43;  Launched  9/26/43;  Sponsored  by  Mrs. 
J.  E.  Poythress,  Sr.;  Commissioned  2/29/44. 

Lt.  P.  W.  Howie,  Jr.,  in  command. 

AM-248  INCESSANT 

Built  at  Savannah  Machine  and  Foundry  Co.,  Savannah, 
Ga. 

Keel  laid  7/3/43;  Launched  10/22/43;  Sponsored  by  Mrs. 
R.  Mingledorff;  Commissioned  3/25/44. 

Lt.  C.  H.  Romig  in  command. 

AM-249  INCREDIBLE 

Built  at  Savannah  Machine  and  Foundry  Co.,  Savannah, 
Ga. 

Keel  laid  9/9/43;  Launched  11/21/43;  Sponsored  by  Mrs. 
R.  C.  Williams;  Commissioned  4/17/44. 

Lt.  R.  N.  Ekland,  USNR,  in  command. 

AM-250  INDICATIVE 

Built  at  Savannah  Machine  and  Foundry  Co.,  Savannah, 
Ga. 

Keel  laid  9/29/43;  Launched  12/12/43;  Sponsored  by 
Mrs.  E.  L.  Smith;  Commissioned  6/26/44. 
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Lt.  E.  A.  Comee  in  command. 

Transferred  to  the  Russian  Navy  4^5/45,  as  T-279. 
AM-251  INFLICT 

Built  at  Savannah  Machine  and  Foundry  Co.,  Savannah, 
Ga. 

Keel  laid  10/26/43;  Launched  1/16/44;  Commissioned 
8/28/44. 

Lt.  Comdr.  S.  B.  Wetmore  in  command. 

AM-252  INSTILL 

Built  at  Savannah  Machine  and  Foundry  Co.,  Savannah, 
Ga. 

Keel  laid  11/24/43;  Launched  3/5/44;  Sponsored  by  Mrs. 

W.  C.  Mehaffey;  Commissioned  5/22/44. 

Lt.  C.  A.  Hardy,  USNR,  in  command. 

AM-253  INTRIGUE 

Built  at  Savannah  Machine  and  Foundry  Co.,  Savannah, 
Ga. 

Keel  laid  12/17/43;  Launched  4/8/44;  Sponsored  by 
Mrs.  H.  R.  Keller;  Commissioned  7/31/44. 

Lt.  P.  F.  McLaughlin  in  command. 

AM-254  INVADE 

Built  at  Savannah  Machine  and  Foundry  Co.,  Savannah, 
Ga. 

Keel  laid  1/19/44;  Launched  2/6/44;  Sponsored  by  Miss 
T.  C.  Allen;  Commissioned  9/18/44. 

Lt.  H.  H.  Silliman  in  command. 

AM-255  JUBILANT 

Built  at  American  SB  Co.,  Lorain,  Ohio. 

Keel  laid  10/22/42;  Launched  2/20/43;  Sponsored  by 
Mrs.  C.  B.  Bishop;  Commissioned  8/27/43. 

Lt.  (jg)  W.  P.  Sprunt  in  command. 

AM-256  KNAVE 

Built  at  American  SB  Co.,  Lorain,  Ohio. 

Keel  laid  10/23/42;  Launched  3/13/43;  Sponsored  by 
Mrs.  G.  H.  Donohue;  Commissioned  10/14/43. 

Lt.  Comdr.  A.  M.  White  in  command. 

AM-257  LANCE 

Built  at  American  SB  Co.,  Lorain,  Ohio. 

Keel  laid  10/26/42;  Launched  4/10/43;  Sponsored  by 
Ens.  J.  D.  Cunningham,  USNR(W);  Commissioned 
11/4/43. 

AM-258  LOGIC 

Built  at  American  SB  Co.,  Lorain,  Ohio. 

Keel  laid  10/27/42;  Launched  4/10/43;  Sponsored  by 
Lt.  (jg)  M.  Arbenz,  USCGR(W);  Commissioned 
11/21/43. 

AM-259  LUCID 

Built  at  American  SB  Co.,  Lorain,  Ohio. 

Keel  laid  2/20/43;  Launched  6/5/43;  Sponsored  by  Mrs. 

J.  J.  Boland;  Commissioned  12/1/43. 

Lt.  C.  Bulhnch  in  command. 

AM-260  MAGNET 

Built  at  American  SB  Co.,  Lorain,  Ohio. 

Keel  laid  3/13/43;  Launched  6/5/43;  Sponsored  by  Mrs. 
J.  S.  Wood;  Commissioned  3/10/44. 

AM-261  MAINSTAY 

Built  at  American  SB  Co.,  Lorain,  Ohio. 

Keel  laid  4/10/43;  Launched  7/31/43;  Sponsored  by  Mrs. 

J.  A.  Hughes;  Commissioned  4/24/44. 

AM-262  MARVEL 

Built  at  American  SB  Co.,  Lorain,  Ohio. 

Keel  laid  4/12/43;  Launched  7/31/43;  Sponsored  by 
Miss  N.  Gordon;  Commissioned  6/9/44. 

Transferred  to  the  Russian  Navv  5/21/45,  as  T-272. 
AM-263  MEASURE 

Built  at  American  SB  Co.,  Lorain,  Ohio. 

Keel  laid  6/5/43;  Launched  10/23/43;  Sponsored  by  Mrs. 

R.  W.  Mills;  Commissioned  5/3/44. 

Transferred  to  the  Russian  Navy  5/21/45,  as  T-273. 
AM-264  METHOD 

Built  at  American  SB  Co.,  Lorain,  Ohio. 

Keel  laid  6/7/43;  Launched  10/23/43;  Sponsored  by  Mrs. 

K.  C.  Thornton;  Commissioned  7/10/44. 

Transferred  to  the  Russian  Navy  5/21/45,  as  T-274. 

AM-265  MIRTH 

Built  at  American  SB  Co.,  Lorain,  Ohio. 

Keel  laid  7/31/43;  Launched  12/24/43;  Sponsored  by 
Mrs.  B.  E.  Gathercoal;  Commissioned  8/12/44. 
Transferred  to  the  Russian  Navy  5/21/45,  as  T-275. 


AM-266  NIMBLE 

Built  at  American  SB  Co.,  Lorain,  Ohio. 

Keel  laid  8/2/43;  Launched  12/24/43;  Sponsored  by  Mrs. 

F.  Obert;  Commissioned  9/15/44. 

Lt.  F.  R.  Kitchell,  Jr.,  USNR,  in  command. 

AM-267  NOTABLE 

Built  at  Gulf  SB  Co.,  Chickasaw,  Ala. 

Keel  laid  9/7/42;  Launched  6/12/43;  Sponsored  by  Mrs. 
J.  F.  Bryan;  Commissioned  12/23/43. 

AM-268  NUCLEUS 

Built  at  Gulf  SB  Co.,  Chickasaw,  Ala. 

Keel  laid  9/7/42;  Launched  6/26/43;  Sponsored  by  Mrs. 

V.  Ludwig;  Commissioned  1/19/44. 

Transferred  to  the  Russian  Navy  5/21/45,  as  T-276. 

AM-269  OPPONENT 

Built  at  Gulf  SB  Co.,  Chickasaw,  Ala. 

Keel  laid  9/21/42;  Launched  6/12/43;  Sponsored  by  Mrs. 

H.  Key,  Jr.;  Commissioned  2/18/44. 

Lt.  J.  D.  Seay,  Jr.,  USNR,  in  command. 

AM-270  PALISADE 

Built  at  Gulf  SB  Co.,  Chickasaw,  Ala. 

Keel  laid  9/21/42;  Launched  6/26/43;  Sponsored  by  Mrs. 

W.  C.  Ellis;  Commissioned  3/9/44. 

Lt.  A.  T.  Row,  Jr.,  USNR,  in  command. 

Transferred  to  the  Russian  Navy  5/22/45,  as  T-278. 

AM-271  PENETRATE 

Built  at  Gulf  SB  Co.,  Chickasaw,  Ala. 

Keel  laid  1/5/43;  Launched  9/11/43;  Sponsored  by  Miss 
F.  M.  Moyer;  Commissioned  3/31/44. 

Lt.  M.  S.  Lazaron,  Jr.,  USNR,  in  command. 
Transferred  to  the  Russian  Navy  5/22/45,  as  T-280. 
AM-272  PERIL 

Built  at  Gulf  SB  Co.,  Chickasaw,  Ala. 

Keel  laid  2/1/43;  Launched  7/25/43;  Sponsored  by  Mrs. 

M.  Sorbet;  Commissioned  4/2/44. 

Lt.  Comdr.  D.  W.  Phillips,  USNR,  in  command. 
Transferred  to  the  Russian  Navy  5/22/45,  as  T-281. 
AM-273  PHANTOM 

Built  at  Gulf  SB  Co.,  Chickasaw,  Ala. 

Keel  laid  2/1/43;  Launched  7/25/43;  Sponsored  by  Mrs. 
W.  F.  Sweeter;  Commissioned  5/17/44. 

AM-274  PINNACLE 

Built  at  Gulf  SB  Co.,  Chickasaw,  Ala. 

Keel  laid  2/1/43;  Launched  9/11/43;  Sponsored  by  Mrs. 

F.  W.  Osborn;  Commissioned  5/24/44. 

Lt.  J.  B.  Williams,  USNR,  in  command. 

AM-275  PIRATE 

Built  at  Gulf  SB  Co.,  Chickasaw,  Ala. 

Keel  laid  7/1/43;  Launched  12/16/43;  Sponsored  by  Mrs. 
C.  L.  Oliver;  Commissioned  6/16/44. 

AM-276  PIVOT 

Built  at  Gulf  SB  Co.,  Chickasaw,  Ala. 

Keel  laid  7/ 1 /43 ; Launched  11/11/43;  Sponsored  by  Mrs. 
C.  Prouty;  Commissioned  7/12/44. 

AM-277  PLEDGE 

Built  at  Gulf  SB  Co.,  Chickasaw,  Ala. 

Keel  laid  7/1/43;  Launched  12/23/43;  Sponsored  by  Mrs. 

C.  A.  Bender;  Commissioned  7/29/44. 

Lt.  T.  Knotts,  USNR,  in  command. 

AM-278  PROJECT 

Built  at  Gulf  SB  Co.,  Chickasaw,  Ala. 

Keel  laid  7/1/43;  Lauched  11/20/43;  Sponsored  by  Mrs. 

I.  D.  Jenkins;  Commissioned  8/22/44. 

AM-279  PRIME 

Built  at  Gulf  SB  Co.,  Chickasaw,  Ala. 

Keel  laid  9/15/43;  Launched  1/22/44;  Sponsored  by  Mrs. 

R.  T.  Thompson;  Commissioned  9/12/44. 

Lt.  R.  Z.  Smith,  USNR,  in  command. 

AM-280 

Built  at  Gulf  SB  Co.,  Chickasaw,  Ala. 

Keel  laid  9/15/43;  Launched  2/17/44;  Sponsored  by 
Mrs.  T.  W.  Rubottom;  Commissioned  9/27/44. 

Lt.  Comdr.  J.  W.  Meiere,  USNR,  in  command. 

AM-281  QUEST 

Built  at  (julf  SB  Co.,  Chickasaw,  Ala. 

Keel  laid  11/24/43;  Launched  3/16/44;  Sponsored  by 
Mrs.  O.  R.  Johnson;  Commissioned  10/25/44. 

Lt.  J.  T.  Riley,  Jr.,  USNR,  in  command. 
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AM-282  RAMPART 

Built  at  Gulf  SB  Co.,  Chickasaw  Ala. 

Keel  laid  11/24/43;  Launched  3/30/44;  Sponsored  by 
Mrs.  F.  S.  Scott;  Commissioned  11/18/44. 

Transferred  to  the  Russian  Navy  5/20/45  as  T-282. 
AM-283  RANSOM 

Built  at  General  Engineering  and  DD  Co.,  Alameda, 
Calif. 

Keel  laid  4/24/43;  Launched  9/18/43;  Sponsored  by  Mrs. 

D.  H.  Dexter;  Commissioned  8/5/44. 

Lt.  Comdr.  W.  N.  McMillen,  USNR,  in  command. 
AM-284  REBEL 

Built  at  General  Engineering  and  DD  Co.,  Alameda, 
Calif. 

Keel  laid  5/10/43;  Launched  10/28/43;  Sponsored  by 
Mrs.  C.  E.  Guisness;  Commissioned  9/12/44. 

Lt.  Comdr.  E.  S.  Weymouth,  USNR,  in  command. 
AM-285  RECRUIT 

Built  at  General  Engineering  and  DD  Co.,  Alameda, 
Calif. 

Keel  laid  5/24/43;  Launched  12/11/43;  Sponsored  by 
Miss  K.  M.  Jackson;  Commissioned  11/8/44; 

Lt.  Comdr.  C.  A.  Bowes,  USNR,  in  command. 

AM-286  REFORM 

Built  at  General  Engineering  and  DD  Co.,  Alameda, 
Calif. 

Keel  laid  6/24/43;  Launched  1/29/44;  Sponsored  by  Mrs. 

R.  E.  McCune;  Commissioned  2/28/45. 

Lt.  W.  L.  Turner,  USNR,  in  command. 

AM-287  REFRESH 

Built  at  General  Engineering  and  DD  Co.,  Alameda, 
Calif. 

Keel  laid  9/22/43;  Launched  4/12/44;  Sponsored  by  Miss 
M.  Maddox;  Commissioned  4/10/45. 

Lt.  F.  Worcester,  USNR,  in  command. 

AM-288  REIGN 

Built  at  General  Engineering  and  DD  Co.,  Alameda, 
Calif. 

Keel  laid  10/30/43;  Launched  5/29/44;  Sponsored  by 
Mrs.  R.  C.  Little;  Completed  5/10/46. 

AM-289  REPORT 

Built  at  General  Engineering  and  DD  Co.,  Alameda, 
Calif. 

Keel  laid  12/14/43;  Launched  7/8/44;  Sponsored  by  Miss 
H.  Williams;  Completed  7/12/46. 

AM-290  REPROOF 

Built  at  General  Engineering  and  DD  Co.,  Alameda, 
Calif. 

Keel  laid  2/1/44;  Launched  8/8/44;  Sponsored  by  Mrs. 

E.  F.  Chfford;  construction  canceled  11/1/45. 
AM-291  RISK 

Built  at  General  Engineering  and  DD  Co.,  Alameda, 
Calif. 

Keel  laid  4/15/44;  Launched  11/7/44;  Sponsored  by  Mrs. 
E.  F.  Buck;  construction  canceled  11/1/45. 

AM-292  RIVAL 

Built  at  General  Engineering  and  DD  Co.,  Alameda, 
Calif. 

construction  canceled  6/6/44. 

AM-293  SAGACITY 

Built  at  General  Engineering  and  DD  Co.,  Alameda, 
Calif. 

construction  canceled  6/6/44. 

AM-294  SALUTE 

Built  at  Winslow  Marine  Railway  and  SB  Co.,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

Keel  laid  11/11/42;  Launched  2/6/43;  Sponsored  by 
Miss  P.  Linggren;  Commissioned  12/4/43. 

Lt.  R.  H.  Nelson,  USNR,  in  command. 

AM-295  SAUNTER 

Built  at  Winslow  Marine  Railway  and  SB  Co.,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

Keel  laid  11/23/42;  Launched  2/20/43;  Sponsored  by 
Mrs.  M.  Black;  Commissioned  1/22/44. 

Lt.  Comdr.  J.  R.  Keefer,  USNR,  in  command. 


AM-296  SCOUT 

Built  at  Winslow  Marine  Railway  and  SB  Co.,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

Keel  laid  2/8/43;  Launched  5/2/43;  Sponsored  by  Miss 
M.  L.  Lillehei;  Commissioned  3/3/M. 

AM-297  SCRIMMAGE 

Built  at  Winslow  Marine  Railway  and  SB  Co.,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

Keel  laid  2/22/43;  Launched  5/16/43;  Commissioned 
4/4/44. 

AM-298  SCUFFLE 

Built  at  Winslow  Marine  Railway  and  SB  Co.,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

Keel  laid  5/4/43;  Launched  8/8/43;  Sponsored  by  Miss 
M.  Baron;  Commissioned  5/2/44. 

AM-299  SENTRY 

Built  at  Winslow  Marine  Railway  and  SB  Co.,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

Keel  laid  5/16/43;  Launched  8/15/43;  Sponsored  by 
Miss  N.  L.  Pratt;  Commissioned  5/30/44. 

Lt.  T.  R.  Fonick,  USNR,  in  command. 

AM-300  SERENE 

Built  at  Winslow  Marine  Railway  and  SB  Co.,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

Keel  laid  8/8/43;  Launched  10/31/43;  Sponsored  by 
Miss  M.  Nonlett;  Commissioned  6/24/44. 

Lt.  J.  E.  Calloway  in  command. 

AM-301  SHELTER 

Built  at  Winslow  Marine  Railway  and  SB  Co.,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

Keel  laid  8/16/43;  Launched  11/14/43;  Sponsored  by 
Miss  P.  Whittenberg;  Commissioned  7/9/44. 

Lt.  D.  R.  Giddings  in  command. 

AM-302  SIGNET 

Built  at  Associated  Shipbuilders,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Keel  laid  4/8/43;  Launched  8/16/43;  Sponsored  by  Miss 

B.  Moore;  Commissioned  6/20/44. 

AM-303  SKIRMISH 

Built  at  Associated  Shipbuilders,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Keel  laid  4/8/43;  Launched  8/16/43:  Commissioned 
6/30/44. 

Lt.  B.  M.  Hyatt,  USNR,  in  command. 

AM-304  SKURRY 

Built  Associtated  Shipbuilders,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Keel  laid  5/24/43;  Launched  10/1/43;  Commissioned 
7/29/44;  Name  chg.  from  SKURRY  to  SCURRY 
8/3/44. 

Lieut.  C.  E.  Dunston  in  command. 

AM-305  SPECTACLE 

Built  at  Associated  Shipbuilders,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Keel  laid  5/24/43;  Launched  10/1/43:  Commissioned 
6/11/44. 

Lt.  G.  B.  Williams,  USNR,  in  command. 

AM-306  SPECTER  (ex-SPECTOR) 

Built  at  Associated  Shipbuilders,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Keel  laid  9/5/43;  Launched  2/15/44;  Sponsored  by  Miss 

C.  D.  Petrie;  Name  chg.  from  SPECTOR  to  SPECTER 
8/3/44;  Commissioned  8/30/44. 

Lt.  J.  Chevalier,  USNR,  in  command. 

AM-307  STAUNCH 

Built  at  Associated  Shipbuilders,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Keel  laid  9/5/43;  Launched  2/15/44;  Sponsored  by  Miss 

G.  Crosson;  Commissioned  9/9/44. 

Lt.  Comdr.  J.  C.  Kettenring,  USNR,  in  command. 
AM-308  STRATEGY 

Built  at  Associated  Shipbuilders,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Keel  laid  10/4/43;  Launched  3/28/44;  Sponsored  by  Mrs. 

J.  E.  Kelley;  Commissioned  9/22/44. 

Lt.  V.  A.  Brown,  USNR,  in  command. 

AM-309  STRENGTH 

Built  at  Associated  Shipbuilders,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Keel  laid  10/4/44;  Launched  3/28/44;  Sponsored  by  Mrs. 

H.  W.  McCurdy;  Commissioned  9/30/44. 

Lt.  Comdr.  W.  D.  White,  USNR,  in  command. 

AM-310  SUCCESS 

Built  at  Associated  Shipbuilders,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Keel  laid  2/18/44;  Launched  5/11/44;  Sponsored  by  Mrs. 

J.  L.  McLean;  Commissioned  10/18/44. 

Lt.  R.  N.  Hall,  USNR,  in  command. 
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AM-311  SUPERIOR 

Built  at  Associated  Shipbuilders,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Keel  laid  2/18/44;  Launched  5/11/44;  Sponsored  by  Mrs. 
L.  H.  Lyon;  Commissioned  11/1/44. 


AM-312 

Built  at  Associated  Shipbuilders,  Seattle,  Wash. 

CONSTRUCTION  CANCELED  5/7/42. 

AM-313 

Built  at  Associated  Shipbuilders,  Seattle,  Wash. 

CONSTRUCTION  CANCELED  5/7/42. 

AM-314  CHAMPION  (ex-HMS  AKBAR,  BAM-1) 

Built  at  General  Engineering  and  DD  C9.,  Alameda, 
Calif. 

Keel  laid  7/6/42;  Launched  12/12/42;  Chg.  from  HMS 
AKBAR  (BAM-1)  to  USS  CHAMPION  (AM-314) 
1/23/43;  Commissioned  9/8/43. 

Lt.  Comdr.  J.  H.  Howard,  Jr.,  USNR,  in  command. 

AM-315  CHIEF  (ex-HMS  ALICE,  BAM-2) 

Built  at  General  Engineering  and  DD  Co.,  Alameda, 
Calif. 

Keel  laid  7/25/42;  Launched  1/5/43;  Chg.  from  HMS 
ALICE  (BAM-2)  to  USS  CHIEF  (AM-315)  on 
1/23/43;  Commissioned  10/9/43. 

Lt.  Comdr.  J.  M.  Wyckoff,  USNR,  in  command. 

AM-316  COMPETENT  (ex-HMS  AMELIA,  BAM-3) 

Built  at  General  Engineering  and  DD  Co.,  Alameda, 
Calif. 

Keel  laid  8/19/42;  Launched  1/9/43;  Sponsored  by  Miss 
M.  S.  Upton;  Chg.  from  HMS  AMELIA  (BAM-3) 
to  USS  COMPETENT  (AM-316)  on  1/23/43;  Com- 
missioned 11/10/43. 

Lt.  D.  D.  Long,  Jr.,  USNR,  in  command. 

AM-317  DEFENSE  (ex-HMS  AMITY,  BAM-4) 

Built  at  General  Engineering  and  DD  Co.,  Alameda, 
Calif. 


Keel  laid  10/2/42;  Chg.  from  HMS  AMITY  (BAM-4)  to 
USS  DEFENSE  (AM-317)  on  1/23/43;  Launched 
2/18/43;  Sponsored  by  Mrs.  A.  Duncanfield;  Commis- 
sioned 1/10/44. 

Lt.  Comdr.  G.  Abbott,  USNR,  in  command. 

AM-318  DEVASTATOR  (ex-HMS  AUGUSTA,  BAM-5) 
Built  at  General  Engineering  and  DD  Co.,  Alameda, 
Calif. 


Keel  laid  12/15/42;  Chg.  from  HMS  AUGUSTA  (BAM-5) 
to  USS  DEVASTATOR  (AM-318)  on  1/23/43; 
Launched  4/19/43;  Sponsored  by  Mrs.  D.  A.  Shaw; 
Commissioned  1/12/44. 

Lt.  Comdr.  R.  C.  Gloss,  USNR,  in  command. 

AM-319  GLADIATOR  (ex-HMS  BLAZE,  BAM-6) 
Built  at  General  Engineering  and  DD  Co.,  Alameda, 
Calif. 


Keel  laid  1/7/43;  Chg.  from  HMS  BLAZE  (BAM-6)  to 
USS  GLADIATOR  (AM-319)  on  1/23/43;  Launched 
5/7/43;  Sponsored  by  Mrs.  M.  A.  Silva;  Commissioned 
2/25/44. 

Lt.  Comdr.  R.  W.  Costello  in  command. 

AM-320  IMPECCABLE  (ex-HMS  BRUTUS,  BAM-7) 

Built  at  General  Engineering  and  DD  Co.,  Alameda, 
Calif. 

Keel  laid  2/1/43;  Launched  5/21/43;  Sponsored  by  Mrs. 
A.  W.  Hanson;  Commissioned  4/24/44;  Originally 
authorized  to  be  built  as  HMS  BRUTUS  (BAM-7); 
Chg.  from  HMS  BRUTUS  (BAM-7)  to  USS  IM- 
PECCABLE (AM-320)  on  1/23/43. 

Lt.  Comdr.  H.  H.  Smith  in  command. 

AM-321  OVERSEER  (ex-HMS  ELFREDA,  BAM-16) 

Built  at  General  Engineering  and  DD  Co.,  Alameda, 
Calif. 

Keel  laid  9/7/42;  Chg.  from  HMS  ELFREDA  (BAM-16) 
to  USS  OVERSEER  (AM-321)  on  1/23/43;  Launched 
1/25/43;  Chg.  from  USS  OVERSEER  (AM-321)  to 
HMS  ELFREDA  (BAM-16)  on  6/19/43;  Completed 
12/22/43. 

Transferred  to  Great  Britain  12/22/43  as  HMS  EL- 
FREDA (J-402). 

AM-322  SPEAR  (ex-HMS  ERRANT,  BAM-22) 

Built  at  Associated  Shipbuilders,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Keel  laid  10/28/42;  Chg.  from  HMS  ERRANT  (BAM- 
22)  to  USS  SPEAR  (AM-322)  1/23/43;  Launched 


2/25/43;  Sponsored  by  Miss  L.  Wilcox;  Commissioned 
12/31/43. 

Lt.  A.  M.  Savage,  USNR,  in  command. 

AM-323  TRIUMPH  (ex-HMS  ESPOIR,  BAM-23) 

Built  at  Associated  Shipbuilders,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Keel  laid  10/27/42;  Chg.  from  HMS  ESPOIR  (BAM-23) 
to  USS  TRIUMPH  (AM-323)  1/23/43;  Launched 
2/25/43;  Commissioned  2/3/44. 

Lt.  Comdr.  C.  R.  Cunningham,  Jr.,  USNR,  in  command. 

AM-324  VIGILANCE  (ex-HMS  EXPLOIT,  BAM-24) 
Built  at  Associated  Shipbuilders,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Keel  laid  11/28/42;  Chg.  from  HMS  EXPLOIT  (BAM- 
24)  to  USS  VIGILANCE  (AM-324)  1/23/43; 

Launched  4/5/43;  Commissioned  2/28/44. 

Lt.  J.  L.  Morton,  USNR,  in  command. 

ALGERINE  Class 

AM-325  through  339 
Length  Overall:  225' 

Extreme  Beam:  35 '6" 

Displacement:  850  tons 
Max.  Draft:  8'6" 

Armament:  (1)  4",  (8)  20  mm 
Designed  Speed:  16.5  k. 

Engines;  Type:  Reciprocating 
Designed  Shaft  Horsepower:  2,000 

AM-325 

Built  at:  Toronto  SB  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Canada.'' 

Keel  laid  1/26/42;  Launched  8/15/42;  Completed 
8/23/43. 

Transferred  to  Great  Britain  8/23/43  as  HMS  AN- 
TARES  (J-282). 

AM-326 

Built  at  Toronto  SB  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Canada.'* 

Keel  laid  2/21/42;  Launched  8/31/42;  Completed 

10/23/43. 

Transferred  to  Great  Britain  10/23/43  as  HMS  ARC- 
TURUS  (J-283). 

AM-327 

Built  at  Toronto  SB  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Canada.* 

Keel  laid  3/23/42;  Launched  9/19/42;  Completed 

7/17/32. 

Transferred  to  Great  Britain  7/17/43  as  HMS  ARIES 
(J-284). 

AM-328 

Built  at  Toronto  SB  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Canada.* 

Keel  laid  4/7/42  Launched  10/5/42  Completed  8/25/43. 
Transferred  to  Great  Britain  8/25/43  as  HMS  CLINTON 
(J-286). 

AM-329 

Built  at  Toronto  SB  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Canada.* 

Keel  laid  4/22/42;  Launched  10/24/42;  Completed 
9 /15/43. 

Transferred  to  Great  Britain  9/15/43  as  HMS  FRIEND- 
SHIP (J-398). 

AM-330 

Built  at  Toronto  SB  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Canada.* 

Keel  laid  8/5/42;  Launched  1 /27/43 ; Completed  9/29/43. 
Transferred  to  Great  Britain  10/2/43  as  HMS  GOZO 
(J-287). 

AM-331 

Built  at  Toronto  SB  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Canada.* 

Keel  laid  8/18/42;  Launched  11/14/42;  Completed 
10/19/43. 

Transferred  to  Great  Britain  10/19/43  as  HMS  LIGHT- 
FOOT  (J-288). 

AM-332 

Built  at  Toronto  SB  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Canada.* 

Keel  laid  9/7/42;  Launched  12/8/42; U.  S.  Navy  contract 
canceled  12/20/43;  Contract  taken  over  by  the  Royal 
Navy  and  completed  12/20/43  as  HMS  MELITA 
(J-289). 

AM-333 

Built  at  Toronto  SB  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Canada.* 

Keel  laid  9/22/42  Launched  12/21/42  U.  S.  Navy  Con- 
tract cancelled  12/20/43  Contract  taken  over  by  the 
Royal  Navy  and  completed  2/24/44  as  HMS  OC- 
TAVIA  (J-290). 


* In  August  1943,  this  yard  was  renamed  Redfem  Construction  Co. 
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AM-334 

Built  at  Toronto  SB  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Canada.'* 

Keel  laid  10/8/42;  Launched  2/12/43;  Completed 
11/12/43. 

Transfered  to  Great  Britain  11/12/43  as  HMS  PER- 
SIAN (J-347). 

AM-335 

Built  at  Toronto  SB  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Canada.* 

Keel  laid  11/17/42;  Launched  3/18/43;  Completed 
11/25/43. 

Transferred  to  Great  Britain  11/25/43  as  HMS  POSTIL- 
LION (J-296). 

AM-336 

Built  at  Toronto  SB  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Canada.* 

Keel  laid  11/19/42  as  HMCS  SOLEBAY;  Name  Chg. 
to  HMS  SCORPIAN;  Launched  4/7/43;  Name  chg. 
to  HMS  SKIPJACK  U.  S.  Navy  contract  canceled 
12/20/43;  Contract  taken  over  by  Royal  Navy  and 
completed  4/29/44  as  HMS  SKIPJACK  (J-300). 

AM-337 

Built  at  Toronto,  Canada.* 

Keel  laid  12/14/42;  Launched  4/12/43;  U.  S.  Navy  con- 
tract canceled  12/20/43;  Contract  taken  over  by  Royal 
Navy  and  completed  6/8/44  as  HMS  THISBE  (J-302). 

AM-338 

Built  at  Toronto  SB  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Canada.* 

Keel  laid  1 /7/43 ; Launched  7/8/43;  U.  S.  Navy  contract 
canceled  12/20/43 ; Contract  taken  over  by  Royal  Navy 
and  completed  4/3/44;  as  HMS  TRUE  LOVE  (J-303). 

AM-339 

Built  at  Toronto  SB  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Canada.* 

Keel  laid  2/8/43;  Launched  7/15/43;  U.  S.  Navy  con- 
tract canceled  12/20/43;  Completed  4/4/44  on  an  un- 
specified basis  for  the  Royal  Navy  as  HMS  WEL- 
FARE (J-356). 

AM-340  ARDENT  (ex-HMS  BUFFALO,  BAM-8) 
Built  at  General  Engineering  and  DD  Co.,  Alameda, 
Calif. 

Keel  laid  2/20/43;  Chg.  from  HMS  BUFFALO  (BAM-8) 
to  USS  ARDENT  (AM-340)  5/24/43;  Launched 
6/22/43;  Sponsored  by  Mrs.  B.  Armes;  Commissioned 
5/25/44. 

Lt.  Comdr.  A.  D.  Curtis,  USNR,  in  command. 

AM-341  DEXTROUS  (ex-HMS  SEPOY,  BAM-30) 

Built  at  Gulf  SB  Co.,  Chickasaw,  Ala. 

Keel  laid  6/8/42;  Launched  1/17/43;  Sponsored  by  Miss 
S.  S.  Kenney;  Name  chg.  from  HMS  SEPOY  (BAM- 
30)  to  USS  DEXTROUS  (AM-341)  on  6/1/43  Com- 
missioned 9/8/43. 

Lt.  Comdr.  S.  S.  Trotman  in  command. 

AM-342  through  350 

Hull  numbers  never  used 

AM-351  ADJUTANT 

Built  at  Willamette  Iron  and  Steel  Corp.,  Portland,  Oreg. 
Keel  laid  8/30/43;  Launched  6/17/44;  construction 
canceled  li/l/45. 

AM-352  BITTERN 

Built  at  Willamette  Iron  and  Steel  Corp.,  Portland,  Oreg. 
Keel  laid  9/10/43;  Launched  6/21/44;  construction 
canceled  11/1/45. 

AM-353  BREAKHORN 

Built  at  Willamette  Iron  and  Steel  Corp.,  Portland,  Oreg. 
Keel  laid  9/18/43;  Launched  7/4/44;  construction  can- 
celed 11/1/45. 

AM-354  CARIAMA 

Built  at  Willamette  Iron  and  Steel  Corp.,  Portland,  Oreg. 
Keel  laid  10/12/43;  Launched  7/1/44;  construction 
canceled  ll/l/45. 

AM-355  CHUKOR 

Built  at  Willamette  Iron  and  Steel  Corp.,  Portland,  Oreg. 
Keel  laid  12/11/43;  Launched  7/15/44;  construction 
canceled  11/1/45. 

AM-356  CREDDOCK 

Built  at  Willamette  Iron  and  Steel  Corn.,  Portland,  Oreg. 
Keel  laid  11/10/43;  Launched  7/22/44;  Sponsored  by 
Miss  N.  I.  Schmidleys;  Commissioned  12/18/45. 

Lt.  Gg)  J-  C.  Elliott,  USNR,  in  command. 


' In  August  1943,  this  yard  was  renamed  the  Redfern  Construction  Co. 


AM-357  DIPPER 

Built  at  Willamette  Iron  and  Steel  Corp.,  Portland,  Oreg. 

Keel  laid  11/19/43;  Launched  7/26/44;  Sponsored  by 
Miss  A.  L.  Gaffney;  Commissioned  12/26/45. 

Lt.  (jg)  H.  S.  Pomeroy,  USNR,  in  command. 

AM-358  DOTTEREL 

Built  at  Willamett  Iron  and  Steel  Corp.,  Portland,  Oreg. 

Keel  laid  11/20/43;  Launched  8/5/44;  construction 
canceled  11/1/45. 

AM-359  DRAKE 

Built  at  Willamette  Iron  and  Steel  Corp.,  Portland,  Oreg. 

Keel  laid  11/24/43;  Launched  8/12/44;  Chg.  from 
DRAKE  (AM-359)  to  YDG-11  on  4/20/45;  Conunis- 
sioned  8/15/45  as  YDG-11. 

AM-360  DRIVER 

Built  at  Willamette  Iron  and  Steel  Corp.,  Portland,  Oreg. 

Keel  laid  11/29/43;  Launched  8/19/44;  construction 
canceled  11/1/45. 

AM-361  DUNLIN 

Built  at  Willamette  Iron  and  Steel  Corp.,  Portland,  Oreg. 

Keel  laid  1/29/43;  Launched  8/26/43;  Sponsored  by 
Mrs.  E.  E.  Lissy;  Commissioned  2/16/45. 

Lt.  T.  T.  Wuerth,  USNR,  in  command. 

AM-362  GADWALL 

Built  at  Willamette  Iron  and  Steel  Corp.,  Portland,  Oreg. 

Keel  laid  5/24/43;  Launched  7/15/43;  Sponsored  by 
Mrs.  C.  L.  McNary;  Commissioned  6/23/45. 

Lt.  R.  C.  Thompson  in  command. 

AM-363  GAVIA 

Built  at  Willamette  Iron  and  Steel  Corp.,  Portland,  Oreg. 

Keel  laid  7/8/43;  Launched  9/18/43;  Sponsored  by  Mrs. 
J.  E.  Ray:  Commissioned  7/23/45. 

Lt.  K.  P.  Billhardt  in  command. 

AM-364  GRAYLAG 

Built  at  Willamette  Iron  and  Steel  Corp.,  Portland,  Oreg. 

Keel  laid  7/15/43;  Launched  12/4/43;  Commissioned 
8/31/45. 

Lt.  S.  M.  Janney  in  command. 

AM-365  HARLEQUIN 

Built  at  Willamette  Iron  and  Steel  Corp.,  Portland,  Oreg. 

Keel  laid  8/3/43;  Launched  6/3/44,  Sponsored  by  Mrs. 
M.  M.  Doig;  Commissioned  9/28/45. 

Lt.  H.  R.  Darling,  USNR,  in  command. 

AM-366  HARRIER 

Built  at  Willamette  Iron  and  Steel  Corp.,  Portland,  Oreg. 

Keel  laid  8/11/43;  Launched  6/7/44;  Sponsored  by  Mrs. 
W.  A.  Kettlewell;  Commissioned  10/31/45. 

Lt.  R.  N.  Compton  in  command. 

AM-367  HUMMER 

Built  at  Puget  Sound  Bridge  and  Dredging  Co.,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

construction  canceled  6/6/44. 

AM-368  JACKDAW 

Built  at  Puget  Sound  Bridge  and  Dredging  Co.,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

construction  canceled  6/6/44. 

AM-369  MEDRICK 

Built  at  Puget  Sound  Bridge  and  Dredging  Co.,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

construction  canceled  6/6/44. 

AM-370  MINAH 

Built  at  Puget  Sound  Bridge  and  Dredging  Co.,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

construction  canceled  6/6/44. 

AM-371  MINIVET 

Built  at  Savannah  Machine  and  Foundry  Co.,  Savannah, 
Ga. 

Keel  laid  7/19/44;  Launched  11/8/44;  Sponsored  by  Miss 
H.  G.  Jerrell;  Commissioned  5/29/45. 

AM-372  MURRELET 

Built  at  Savannah  Machine  and  Foundry  Co.,  Savannah, 
Ga. 

Keel  laid  8/24/44;  Launched  12/29/44;  Sponsored  by 
Mrs.  W.  L.  Mingledorff;  Commissioned  8/21/45. 

Lt.  Comdr.  J.  W.  Wagstaff,  USNR,  in  command. 

AM-373  PEREGRINE 

Built  at  Savannah  Machine  and  Foundry  Co.,  Savannah, 
Ga. 
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Keel  laid  10/24/44;  Launched  2/17/45;  Sponsored  by- 
Mrs.  E.  K.  Adams;  Commissioned  9/27/45. 

Comdr.  C.  R.  Cunningham,  Jr.,  USNR,  in  command. 

AM-374  PIGEON 

Built  at  Savannah  Machine  and  Foundry  Co.,  Savannah, 
Ga. 

Keel  laid  11/10/44;  Launched  3/28/45;  Sponsored  by 
Miss  J.  Ross;  Commissioned  10/30/45. 

AM-375  POCHARD 

Built  at  Savannah  Machine  and  Foundry  Co.,  Savannah, 
Ga. 

Keel  laid  2/10/44;  Launched  6/11/44;  Sponsored  by 
Mrs.  M.  E.  Kennard;  Commissioned  11/27/44. 

Lt.  Comdr.  D.  D.  Long,  Jr.,  USNR,  in  command. 

AM-376  PTARMIGAN 

Built  at  Savannah  Machine  and  Foundry  Co.,  Savannah, 
Ga. 

Keel  laid  3/9/44;  Launched  7/15/44;  Sponsored  by  Miss 
J.  Summerlin;  Commissioned  1/15/45. 

Lt.  Comdr.  F.  P.  Allen,  USNR,  in  command. 

AM-377  QUAIL 

Built  at  Savannah  Machine  and  Foundry  Co.,  Savannah, 
Ga. 

Keel  laid  4/12/44;  Launched  8/20/44;  Sponsored  by 
Miss  V.  Rahn;  Commissioned  3/5/45. 

AM-378  REDSTART 

Built  at  Savannah  Machine  and  Foundry  Co.,  Savannah, 
Ga. 

Keel  laid  6/14/44;  Launched  10/18/44;  Sponsored  by 
Mrs.  F.  S.  Dorsey;  Commissioned  4/4/45. 

Lt.  Comdr.  G.  W.  Phillips,  USNR,  in  command. 

AM-379  ROSELLE 

Built  at  Gulf  SB  Co.,  Chickasaw,  Ala. 

Keel  laid  2/24/44;  Launched  8/29/44;  Sponsored  by  Mrs. 
L.  E.  Griffith;  Commissioned  2/6/45. 

AM-380  RUDDY 

Built  at  Gulf  SB  Co.,  Chickasaw,  Ala. 

Keel  laid  2/24/44;  Launched  10/29/44;  Sponsored  by 
Mrs.  J.  Zerolis;  Commissioned  4/28/45. 

Lt.  Comdr.  W.  H.  Rothwell,  II,  USNR,  in  command. 

AM-381  SCOTER 

Built  at  Gulf  SB  Co.,  Chickasaw,  Ala. 

Keel  laid  4/4/44;  Launched  9/26/44;  Sponsored  by  Mrs. 
R.  E.  Clarson;  Commissioned  3/17/45. 

Lt.  Comdr.  G.  W.  Lundgren,  USNR,  in  command. 

AM-382  SHOVELER 

Built  at  Gulf  SB  Co.,  Chickasaw,  Ala. 


Keel  laid  4/1/44;  Launched  12/10/44;  Sponsored  by 
Mrs.  W.  G.  Burkhart;  Commissioned  5/22/45. 

Lt.  Comdr.  E.  H.  Jones,  Jr.,  USNR,  in  command. 
AM-383  SURFBIRD 

Built  at  American  SB  Co.,  Lorain,  Ohio. 

Keel  laid  2/15/44;  Launched  8/31/44;  Sponsored  by 
Mrs.  F.  W.  Chambers;  Commissioned  11/25/44. 

Lt.  R.  H.  Nelson,  Jr.,  USNR,  in  command. 

AM-384  SPRIG 

Built  at  American  SB  Co.,  Lorain,  Ohio. 

Keel  laid  2/15/44;  Launched  9/15/44;  Sponsored  by 
Miss  C.  D.  Pitrie;  Commissioned  4/4/45. 

Lt.  T.  W.  Cross,  USNR,  in  command. 

AM-385  TANAGER 

Built  at  American  SB  Co.,  Lorain,  Ohio. 

Keel  laid  3/29/44;  Launched  12/9/44;  Sponsored  by 
Mrs.  T.  Slingluff;  Commissioned  7/28/45. 

Lt.  Comdr.  O.  B.  Lundgren,  USNR,  in  command. 
AM-386  TERCEL 

Built  at  American  SB  Co.,  Lorain,  Ohio. 

Keel  laid  5/16/44;  Launched  12/16/44;  Sponsored  by 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Thompson;  Commissioned  8/21/45. 

Lt.  Comdr.  M.  Dent,  Jr.,  USNR,  in  command. 

AM-387  TOUCAN 

Built  at  American  SB  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Keel  laid  2/16/44;  Launched  9/15/44;  Sponsored  by  Miss 
R.  B.  Jackiewicz;  Commissioned  11/25/44. 

Lt.  Comdr.  S.  H.  Squibb,  USNR,  in  command. 

AM-388  TOWHEE 

Built  at  American  SB  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Keel  laid  3/21/44;  Launched  1/6/45;  Sponsored  by  Mrs. 
C.  E.  Connors;  Commissioned  3/18/45. 

AM-389  WAXWING 

Built  at  American  SB  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Keel  laid  5/24/44;  Launched  3/10/45;  Sponsored  by 
Mrs.  A.  M.  Harvey;  Commissioned  8/6/45. 

Lt.  Comdr.  John  F.  Rowe,  USNR,  in  command. 
AM-390  WHEATEAR 

Built  at  American  SB  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Keel  laid  5/29/44;  Launched  4/21/45;  Sponsored  by 
Mrs.  H.  P.  Isham;  Commissioned  10/3/45. 

Lt.  Comdr.  G.  M.  Estep,  USNR,  in  command. 

AM-391  ALBATROSS 

Built  at  Defoe  SB  Co.,  Bay  City,  Mich, 
construction  canceled  11/1/45. 

AM-392  BULLFINCH 

Built  at  Defoe  SB  Co.,  Bay  City,  Mich 
Keel  laid  8/24/45  construction  canceled  11/1/45. 


USS  Toucan  (AM-387)  at  fitting  out  pier,  Cleveland,  Ohio  24  November  1944. 
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AM-393  CARDINAL 

Built  at  Defoe  SB  Co.,  Bay  City,  Mich. 

Keel  laid  10/19/45  construction  canceled  11/1/45. 

AM-394  FIRECREST 

Built  at  Defoe  SB  Co.,  Bay  City,  Mich, 
construction  canceled  11/1/45. 

AM-395  GOLDFINCH 

Built  at  Defoe  SB  Co.,  Bay  City,  Mich, 
construction  canceled  H/l/45. 

AM-396  GRACKLE 

Built  at  Defoe  SB  Co.,  Bay  City,  Mich, 
construction  canceled  8/11/45. 

AM-397  GROSBEAK 

Built  at  Defoe  SB  Co.,  Bay  City,  Mich, 
construction  canceled  8/11/45. 

AM-398  GROUSE 

Built  at  Defoe  SB  Co.,  Bay  City,  Mich, 
construction  canceled  8/11/45. 

AM-399  GULL 

Built  at  Defoe  SB  Co.,  Bay  City,  Mich, 
construction  canceled  8/11/45. 

AM-AOO  HAWK 

Built  at  Defoe  SB  Co.,  Bay  City,  Mich, 
construction  canceled  8/11/45. 

AM-401  HUMMER 

Built  at  Defoe  SB  Co.,  Bay  City,  Mich, 
construction  canceled  8/11/45. 

AM-402  JACKDAW 

Built  at  Defoe  SB  Co.,  Bay  City,  Mich, 
construction  canceled  8/11/45. 

AM^03  KITE 

Built  at  Defoe  SB  Co.,  Bay  City,  Mich, 
construction  canceled  8/11/45. 

AM-404  LONGSPUR 

Built  at  Defoe  SB  Co.,  Bay  City,  Mich, 
construction  canceled  8/11/45. 

AM^05  MERGANSER 

Built  at  Defoe  SB  Co.,  Bay  City,  Mich, 
construction  canceled  8/11/45. 

AM-406  OSPREY 

Built  at  Defoe  SB  Co.,  Bay  City,  Mich, 
construction  canceled  8/11/45. 

AM-407  PARTRIDGE 

Built  at  Defoe  SB  Co.,  Bay  City,  Mich, 
construction  canceled  8/11/45. 

AM-408  PLOVER 

Built  at  Defoe  SB  Co.,  Bay  City,  Mich, 
construction  canceled  8/11/45. 

AM-409  REDHEAD 

Built  at  Defoe  SB  Co.,  Bay  City,  Mich, 
construction  canceled  8/11/45. 

AM-410  SANDERLING 

Built  at  Defoe  SB  Co.,  Bay  City,  Mich, 
construction  canceled  8/11/45. 

AM-411  SCAUP 

Built  at  Defoe  SB  Co.,  Bay  City,  Mich, 
construction  canceled  8/11/45. 

AM-412  SENTINEL 

Built  at  Defoe  SB  Co.,  Bay  City,  Mich, 
construction  canceled  8/11/45. 

AM-413  SHEARWATER 

Built  at  Defoe  SB  Co.,  Bay  City,  Mich, 
construction  canceled  8/11/45. 

AM^14  WAXBILL 

Built  at  Defoe  SB  Co.,  Bay  City,  Mich, 
construction  canceled  8/11/45. 

AM-415  BLUEBIRD 

Built  at  Defoe  SB  Co.,  Bay  City,  Mich, 
construction  canceled  8/11/45. 

AM-416  FLICKER 

Built  at  Defoe  SB  Co.,  Bay  City,  Mich, 
construction  canceled  8/11/45. 

AM-^17  LINNET 

Built  at  Defoe  SB  Co.,  Bay  City,  Mich, 
construction  canceled  8/11/45. 

AM-418  MAGPIE 

Built  at  Defoe  SB  Co.,  Bay  City,  Mich, 
construction  canceled  8/11/45. 


AM-H9  PARRAKEET 

Built  at  Defoe  SB  Co.,  Bay  City,  Mich, 
construction  canceled  8/11/45. 

AM-420  PIPIT 

Built  at  Defoe  SB  Co.,  Bay  City,  Mich, 
construction  canceled  8/11/45. 

AGILE  Class 
AM-421 

Length  Overall:  172' 

Extreme  Beam:  35' 

Displacement:  755  tons 
Max.  Draft:  10' 

Designed  Accommodations:  Off.:  8,  Enl.:  70 
Armament:  (1)  single  40mm;  (2)  .50  cal.  mg. 

Designed  Speed:  14  k. 

Engines:  Mfr.:  Packard;  Type:  Diesels 
Designed  Shaft  Horsepower:  3,040 
AM-421  AGILE 

Built  at  Luders  Marine  Const.,  Co.,  Stamford,  Conn. 
Keel  laid  2/22/54;  Chg.  from  AM-421  to  MSO-421  on 
2/7/55;  Launched  11/19/55;  Sponsored  by  Miss  T.  F. 
Donohue;  Commissioned  6/21/56. 

Lt.  H.  D.  Mills,  Jr.,  in  command. 

AGGRESSIVE  Class 

AM-422  through  427,  432  through  449,  455  through  474, 
488  through  496 
Length  Overall:  172' 

Extreme  Beam:  35' 

Displacement:  775  tons 
Max.  Draft:  10' 

Designed  Accommodations:  Off.:  5,  Enl.:  65 
Armament:  (1)  single  40mm.;  (2)  .50  cal  mg. 

Designed  Speed:  14  k. 

Engines:  Mfr.:  Packard;  Type:  Diesel 
Designed  Shaft  Horsepower:  2,280 
AM-422  AGGRESSIVE 

Built  at  Luders  Marine  Const.  Co.,  Stamford,  Conn. 
Keel  laid  5/25/51;  Launched  10/4/52;  Chg.  from  AM-422 
to  MSO-422  on  2/7/55;  Sponsored  by  Mrs.  S.  M. 
Archer;  Commissioned  11/25/53. 

Lt.  L.  W.  Kelly  in  command. 

AM-423  AVENGE 

Built  at  Luders  Marine  Const.  Co.,  Stamford,  Conn. 
Keel  laid  8/1/51;  Launched  3/15/53;  Chg.  from  AM-423 
to  MS0423  on  2/7/55;  Sponsored  by  Mrs.  A.  E. 
Luders,  Jr.;  Commissioned  5/13/54. 

Lt.  W.  Taylor  in  command. 

AM-424  BOLD 

Built  at  Norfolk  Naval  Shipyard,  Norfolk,  Va. 

Keel  laid  12/12/51;  Launched  3/14/53;  Chg.  from  AM- 

424  to  MSO-424  on  2/7/55;  Sponsored  by  Mrs.  P. 
Hardy,  Jr.;  Commissioned  9/25/53. 

Lt.  D.  C.  Pearson  in  command. 

AM-425  BULWARK 

Built  at  Norfolk  Naval  Shipyard,  Norfolk,  Va. 

Keel  laid  12/12/51;  Launched  3/14/53;  Chg.  from  AM- 

425  to  MSO-425  on  2/7/55;  Sponsored  by  Mrs.  J.  L. 
Maloney;  Commissioned  11/12/53. 

Lt.  J.  A.  Paulick  in  command. 

AM^26  CONFLICT 

Built  at  Fulton  Shipyard  Co.,  Antioch,  Calif. 

Keel  laid  8/13/51;  Launched  12/16/52;  Chg.  from  AM- 

426  to  MSO-426  on  2/7/55;  Sponsored  by  Mrs.  E.  T. 
Aldrich;  Commissioned  3/23/54. 

Lt.  R.  W.  Luther,  USNR,  in  command. 

AM-427  CONSTANT 

Built  at  Fulton  Shipyard  Co.,  Antioch,  Calif. 

Keel  laid  8/16/51;  Launched  2/14/53;  Chg.  from  AM- 

427  to  MSO-427  on  2/7/55;  Sponsored  by  Mrs.  D.  A. 
Webster;  Commissioned  9/8/54. 

Lt.  Comdr.  R.  M.  Weymer  in  command. 

DASH  Class 

AM-428  through  431 
Length  Overall:  172' 

Extreme  Beam:  35' 

Displacement:  775  tons 
Max.  Draft:  10' 

Designed  Accommodations:  Off.:  8,  Enl.:  70 
Armament:  (1)  single  40  mm.;  (2)  .50  cal.  mg. 
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USS  Constant  (MSO-427)  leading  sister  ships  into  port  after  mine  exercises  in  the  Pacific,  ca.  1960. 


Designed  Speed;  14  k. 

Engines:  Mfr.:  G.  M.;  Type:  Diesel 

Designed  Shaft  Horsepower:  1,520 
A.M-428  DASH 

Built  at  Astoria  Marine  Const.  Co.,  Astoria,  Oreg. 

Keel  laid  7/2/51;  Launched  9/20/52;  Chg.  from  AM^28 
to  MS0^28  on  2/7/55;  Sponsored  by  Mrs.  D.  McKay; 
Commissioned  8/14/53. 

Lt.  Comdr.  R.  Giamotti  in  command. 

AM^29  DETECTOR 

Built  at  Astoria  Marine  Const.  Co.,  Astoria,  Oreg. 

Keel  laid  10/1/51;  Launched  12/5/52;  Chg.  from  AM-429 
to  MSO-429  on  2/7/55;  Sponsored  by  Mrs.  W.  Nor- 
blad;  Commissioned  1 /26/54. 

Lt.  Comdr.  J.  E.  Tingle  in  command. 

AM^30  DIRECT 

Built  at  C.  Hiltebrant  DD  Co.,  Kingston,  N.Y. 

Keel  laid  2/2/52;  Launched  5/27/53;  Chg.  from  AM-430 


to  MSO^30  on  2/7/55;  Sponsored  by  Mrs.  D.  C. 
Hiltebrant;  Commissioned  7/9/54. 

Lt  Comdr.  B.  H.  Dean  in  command. 

AM-431  DOMINANT 

Built  at  C.  Hiltebrant  DD  Co.,  Kingston,  N.Y. 

Keel  laid  4/23/52;  Launched  11/5/52;  Chg.  from  AM- 

431  to  MSO-431  on  2/7/55;  Sponsored  by  Mrs.  B.  C. 
Hiltebrant;  Commissioned  11/8/54. 

Lt.  S.  F.  McMurray  in  command. 

AM-432  DYNAMIC 

Built  at  Colberg  Boat  Works,  Stockton,  Calif. 

Keel  laid  10/31/51;  Launched  12/17/52;  Chg.  from  AM- 

432  to  MSO-432  on  2/7/55;  Sponsored  by  Mrs.  R.  W. 
Harbey;  Commissioned  12/15/53. 

Lt.  Comdr.  J.  F.  Butler  in  command. 

AM-433  ENGAGE  (ex-ELUSIVE) 

Built  at  Colberg  Boat  Works,  Stockton,  Calif. 

Keel  laid  11/7/51;  Name  chg.  from  ELUSIVE  to  EN- 
GAGE on  3/6/53;  Launched  6/18/53;  Chg.  from  AM- 
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433  to  MSO-433  on  211  lhh\  Sponsored  by  Mrs.  R.  B. 
Richmond;  Commissioned  6/29/54. 

Lt.  S.  J.  Martin  in  command. 

AM-434  EMBATTLE 

Built  at  Colberg  Boat  Works,  Stockton,  Calif. 

Keel  laid  11/14/51;  Launched  8/27/53;  Chg.  from  AM- 

434  to  MSO-434  on  2/7/55;  Sponsored  by  Mrs.  S.  R. 
Towne;  Commissioned  11/16/54. 

Lt.  P.  A.  Dulaney,  USNR,  in  command. 

AM-435  ENDURANCE 

Built  at  J.  M.  Martinac  SB  Corp.,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Keel  laid  1/28/52;  Launched  8/9/52;  Chg.  from  AM^35 
to  MSO-435  on  2/7/55;  Sponsored  by  Mrs.  G.  A. 
Borovich;  Commissioned  3/19/54. 

Lt.  L.  E.  Martin  in  command. 

AM-136  ENERGY 

Built  at  J.  M.  Martinac  SB  Corp.,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Keel  laid  3/3/52;  Launched  2/13/53;  Chg.  from  AM-436 
to  MSO-436  on  2/7/55;  Sponsored  by  Mrs.  A.  M. 
Baughman;  Commissioned  7/16/54. 

Lt.  Comdr.  F.  H.  Soontag  in  command. 

AM-437  ENHANCE 

Built  at  Martinolich  SB  Co.,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

Keel  laid  7/12/52;  Launched  10/11/52;  Sponsored  by 
Mrs.  A.  C.  Martinolich;  Chg.  from  AM-437  to  MSO- 
437  on  2/7/55;  Commissioned  4/16/55. 

Lt.  R.  P.  Green  in  command. 

AM^38  ESTEEM 

Built  at  Martinolich  SB  Co.,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

Keel  laid  9/1/52;  Launched  12/20/52;  Sponsored  by  Mrs. 
C.  H.  Davis;  Chg.  from  AM-438  to  MSO-438  on 
2/7/55;  Commissioned  9/10/55. 

Lt.  G.  W.  Bird  in  command. 

AM-439  EXCEL 

Built  at  Higgins  Inc.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Keel  laid  2/9/53;  Launched  9/25/53;  Sponsored  by  Mrs. 
T.  G.  W.  Settle;  Chg.  from  AM-439  to  MSO-439  on 
2/7/55;  Commissioned  2/24/55. 

Lt.  R.  G.  Sipe  in  command. 

AM-440  EXPLOIT 

Built  at  Higgins  Inc.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Keel  laid  12/28/51;  Launched  4/10/53;  Chg.  from  AM- 

440  to  MSO-440  on  2/7/55;  Sponsored  by  Mrs.  R.  F. 
Kennon;  Commissioned  3/31/54. 

Lt.  Comdr.  E.  M.  Eakin  in  command. 

AM^41  EXULTANT 

Built  at  Higgins  Inc.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Keel  laid  5/22/52;  Launched  6/6/53;  Chg.  from  AM- 

441  to  MSO-441  on  2/7/55;  Sponsored  by  Miss  A. 
Brooks;  Commissioned  6/22/54. 

Lt.  R.  T.  Gregory  in  command. 

AM-442  FEARLESS 

Built  at  Higgins  Inc.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Keel  laid  7/23/52;  Launched  7/17/53;  Chg.  from  AM- 

442  to  MSO-442  on  2/7/55;  Sponsored  by  Mrs.  A.  J. 
Higgins,  Jr.,;  Commissioned  9/22/54. 

Lt.  J.  Roberts  in  command. 

AM-443  FIDELITY 

Built  at  Higgins  Inc.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Keel  laid  12/15/52;  Launched  8/21/53;  Chg.  from  AM- 

443  to  MSO-443  on  2/7/55;  Sponsored  by  Mrs.  R.  K. 
Wells;  Commissioned  1/19/55. 

Lt.  C.  D.  Lilly  in  command. 

AM-444  FIRM 

Built  at  J.  M.  Martinac  SB  Corp.,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Keel  laid  4/16/52;  Launched  4/15/53;  Chg.  from  AM- 

444  to  MSO— 144  on  2/7/55;  Sponsored  by  Mrs.  J.  S. 
Martinac;  Commissioned  10/12/54. 

Lt.  J.  E.  Renn  in  command. 

AM-445  FORCE 

Built  at  J.  M.  Martinac  SB  Corp.,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Keel  laid  8/26/52;  Launched  6/26/53;  Chg.  from  AM- 

445  to  MSO-^45  on  2/7/55;  Sponsored  by  Mrs.  T.  D. 
Wilson;  Commissioned  1/4/55. 

Lt.  J.  W.  Boiler  in  command. 

AM-446  FORTIFY 

Built  at  Seattle  SB  & DD  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Keel  laid  11/30/51;  Launched  2/14/53;  Chg.  from  AM- 


446  to  MSO-446  on  2/7/55;  Sponsored  by  Mrs.  D. 
Scobie;  Commissioned  7/16/54. 

Lt.  R.  Juarez  in  command. 

AM-447  GUIDE 

Built  at  Seattle  SB  & DD  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Keel  laid  2/20/53;  Launched  4/17/54;  Sponsored  by  Miss 
A.  L.  Larson;  Chg.  from  AM-447  to  MSO-447  on 
2/7/55;  Commissioned  3/15/55. 

Lt.  J.  E.  Lowell  in  command. 

AM-448  ILLUSIVE 

Built  at  Martinolich  SB  Co.,  San  Diego,  Cahf. 

Keel  laid  10/23/51;  Launched  7/12/52;  Chg.  from  AM- 

448  to  MSO-448  on  2/7/55;  Sponsored  by  Mrs.  V. 
Marino;  Commissioned  11/14/53. 

Lt.  Comdr.  J.  E.  Ruzic  in  command. 

AM-449  IMPERVIOUS 

Built  at  Martinolich  SB  Co.,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

Keel  laid  11/18/51;  Launched  8/29/52;  Chg.  from  AM- 

449  to  MSO-449  on  2/7/55;  Sponsored  by  Miss  M.  L. 
Moore;  Commissioned  7/15/54. 

Lt.  Comdr.  A.  T.  Ford  in  command. 

AM— 450  Class 

AM-450  through  454 
Length  Overall:  171' 

Extreme  Beam:  35' 

Displacement : 750  tons 
Max.  Draft:  10'4" 

Armament:  (1)  Single  40  mm.;  (2)  .50  cal  mg. 

Designed  Speed:  15  k. 

Engines:  Mfr.  G.M.;  Type:  Diesels 
Designed  Shaft  Horsepower:  1,600 
AM-450 

Built  at  Bellingham  Shipyards  Co.,  Bellingham,  Wash. 
Keel  laid  1/16/52;  Launched  10/15/52;  Sponsored  by 
Mrs.  I.  E.  Hobbs;  Completed  12/23/53. 

Transferred  to  France  1/19/54  as  BERNEVAL  (M-613); 
Chg.  from  AM-450  to  MSO-450  on  2/7/55. 

AM-451 

Built  at  Bellingham  Shipyards  Co.,  Bellingham,  Wash. 
Keel  laid  3/21/52;  Launched  1/10/53;  Sponsored  by  Mrs. 

A.  E.  Smith;  Completed  2/24/54. 

Transferred  to  France  3/16/54  as  BIR  HACHEIM 
(M-614);  Chg.  from  AM-451  to  MSO-451  on  2/7/55. 
AM-452 

Built  at  Bellingham  Shipyards  Co..  Bellingham,  Wash. 
Keel  laid  8/15/52;  Launched  8/20/53;  Sponsored  by 
Miss  P.  Jukes;  Completed  4/29/54. 

Transferred  to  France  5/19/54  as  GARIGLIANO 
(M-617);  Chg.  from  AM-452  to  MSO-452  on  2/7/55. 
AM-453 

Built  at  Bellingham  Shipyards  Co.,  Bellingham,  Wash. 
Keel  laid  11/1/2;  Launched  4/11/53;  Sponsored  by  Mrs. 

G.  B.  Cunningham;  Completed  6/23/54. 

Transferred  to  France  7/16/54  as  ALENCON  (M-612); 
Chg.  from  AM-453  to  MSO-453  on  2/7/55. 

AM-454 

Built  at  Bellingham  Shipyards  Co.,  Bellingham,  Wash. 
Keel  laid  1/15/53;  Launched  6/5/53;  Sponsored  by  Mrs. 

J.  R.  Topper;  Completed  8/12/54. 

Transferred  to  France  9/1/54  as  DOMPAIRE  (M-616); 
Chg.  from  AM—454  to  MSO-454  on  2/7/55. 

AM-455  IMPLICIT 

Built  at  Wilmington  Boat  Works  Inc.,  Wilmington, 
Calif. 

Keel  laid  10/29/51;  Launched  8/1/53;  Chg.  from  AM- 

455  to  MS0^55  on  2/7/55;  Sponsored  by  Mrs.  L. 
Horton;  Commissioned  3/10/54. 

Lt.  Comdr.  A.  C.  Filiatrault  in  command. 

AM-456  INFLICT 

Built  at  Wilmington  Boat  Works  Inc.,  Wilmington, 
Calif. 

Keel  laid  10/29/51;  Launched  10/16/53;  Chg.  from  AM- 

456  to  MS0^56  on  2/7/55;  Sponsored  by  Mrs.  R.  E. 
Carlson;  Commissioned  5/11/54. 

Lt.  G.  T.  Ragon  in  command. 

AM-457  LOYALTY 

Built  at  Wilmington  Boat  Works  Inc.,  Wilmington, 
Calif. 

Keel  laid  11/9/51;  Launched  11/22/53;  Chg.  from  AM- 
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457  to  MSO— 457  on  2/7/55;  Sponsored  by  Mrs.  W. 
L.  Horton;  Commissioned  6/11/54. 

Lt.  E.  W.  Riordan  in  command. 

AM-458  LUCID 

Built  at  Higgins  Inc.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Keel  laid  3/16/53;  Launched  11/14/53;  Sponsored  by 
Mrs.  M.  J.  Barrow;  Chg.  from  AM-458  to  MSO-458 
on  2/7/55;  Commissioned  5/4/55. 

Lt.  J.  H.  Graham  in  command. 

AM-459  NIMBLE 

Built  at  Higgins  Inc.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Keel  laid  4/27/53;  Launched  8/6/54;  Sponsored  by  Miss 
H.  M.  Wakeman;  Chg.  from  AM-459  to  MSO-459 
on  2/7/55;  Commissioned  5/11/55. 

Lt.  J.  T.  O’Brien  in  command. 

AM-460  NOTABLE 

Built  at  Higgins  Inc.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Keel  laid  6/8/53;  Launched  10/15/54;  Sponsored  by  Mrs. 
de  L.  S.  Morrison;  Chg.  from  AM-460  to  MSO-460 
on  2/7/55;  Commissioned  6/8/55. 

Lt.  J.  E.  Murdock,  Jr.,  in  command. 

AM-461  OBSERVER 

Built  at  Higgins  Inc.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Keel  laid  7/20/53;  Launched  10/19/54;  Sponsored  by 
Mrs.  E.  V.  Richards;  Chg.  from  AM^61  to  MSO-461 
on  2/7/55;  Commissioned  8/31/55. 

Lt.  Comdr.  P.  H.  Barkley  in  command. 

AM-462  PINNACLE 

Built  at  Higgins  Inc.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Keel  laid  8/24/53;  Launched  1/3/55;  Sponsored  by  Mrs. 
H.  Sanders;  Chg.  from  AM-462  to  MSO-462  on  2/7/55; 
Commissioned  10/21/55. 

Lt.  0.  K.  Hallam  in  command. 

AM-463  PIVOT 

Built  at  Wilmington  Boat  Works  Inc.,  Wilmington, 
Calif. 

Keel  laid  3/31/52;  Launched  1/9/54;  Chg.  fromAM-463 
to  MS0^63  on  2/7/55;  Sponsored  by  Mrs.  M.  C. 
Heine;  Commissioned  7/12/54. 

Lt.  R.  M.  Collins  in  command. 

AM-464  PLUCK 

Built  at  Wilmington  Boat  Works  Inc.,  Wilmington, 
Calif. 

Keel  laid  3/31/52;  Launched  2/6/54;  Chg.  from  AM- 

464  to  MSO-464  on  2/7/55;  Sponsored  by  Mrs.  R. 
A.  Eaton;  Commissioned  8/11/54. 

Lt.  W.  C.  McClelland  in  command. 

AM-465  PRESTIGE 

Built  at  Wilmington  Boat  Works  Inc.,  Wilmington, 
Calif. 

Keel  laid  4/15/52;  Launched  4/30/54;  Chg.  from  AM- 

465  to  MSO-465  on  2/7/55;  Sponsored  by  Mrs.  N. 
Poulson;  Commissioned  9/11/54. 

Lt.  C.  L.  Frink  in  command. 

AM^66  PRIME 

Built  at  Wilmington  Boat  Works  Inc.,  Wilmington, 
Calif. 

Keel  laid  12/30/52;  Launched  5/27/54;  Chg.  from  AM- 

466  to  MSO-466  on  2/7/55;  Sponsored  by  Mrs.  L. 
Ets-Hokin;  Commissioned  10/11/54. 

Lt.  W.  F.  Longton  in  command. 

AM-167  REAPER 

Built  at  Wilmington  Boat  Works  Inc.  Wilmington, 
Calif. 

Keel  laid  5/15/52;  Launched  6/25/54;  Chg.  from  AM- 

467  to  MSO-467  on  2/7/55;  Sponsored  by  Mrs.  J.  A. 
Snackenberg;  Commissioned  11/10/54. 

Lt.  C.  L.  Robertson  in  command. 

AM^68  RIVAL 

Built  at  Luders  Marine  Const.  Co.,  Stamford,  Conn. 
Keel  laid  2/1/52;  Launched  8/15/53;  Chg.  from  AM- 

468  to  MSO-468  on  2/7/55;  Sponsored  by  Mrs.  F. 
X.  Forest;  Commissioned  9/3/54. 

Lt.  W.  M.  Georgen  in  command. 

AM-469  SAGACITY 

Built  at  Luders  Marine  Const.  Co.,  Stamford,  Conn. 
Keel  laid  10/6/52;  Launched  2/20/54;  Chg.  from  AM- 

469  to  MSO—469  on  2/7/55;  Sponsored  by  Mrs.  J. 
McCue;  Commissioned  1/20/55. 

Lt.  H.  M.  Berry  in  command. 


AM-470  SALUTE 

Built  at  Luders  Marine  Const.  Co.,  Stamford,  Conn. 

Keel  laid  3/15/53;  Launched  8/14/54;  Sponsored  by  Mrs. 
F.  A.  Edward;  Chg.  from  AM— 470  to  MSO— 470  on 
2/7/55;  Commissioned  5/4/55. 

Lt.  J.  J.  Parrish  in  command. 

AM-471  SKILL 

Built  at  Luders  Marine  Const.  Co.,  Stamford,  Conn. 

Keel  laid  8/17/53;  Chg.  from  AM-471  to  MSO-471  on 
2/7/55;  Launched  4/23/55;  Sponsored  by  Mrs.  J.  C. 
Niedermair;  Commissioned  11/7/55. 

Lt.  R.  A.  Latka  in  command. 

AM-472  VALOR 

Built  at  Burger  Boat  Co.,  Manitowoc,  Wis. 

Keel  laid  4/28/52;  Launched  5/13/53;  Chg.  from  AM- 

472  to  MSO-473  on  2/7/55;  Sponsored  by  Mrs.  W.  J. 
Kohler,  Jr.,  Commissioned  7/29/54. 

Lt.  C.  R.  Davis  in  command. 

AM-473  VIGOR 

Built  at  Burger  Boat  Co.,  Manitowoc,  Wis. 

Keel  laid  6/16/52;  Launched  6/24/53;  Chg.  from  AM- 

473  to  MSO-473  on  2/7/55;  Sponsored  by  Mrs.  C. 
C.  Kerwin;  Commissioned  11/8/54. 

Lt.  W.  W.  Schwartz,  Jr.,  in  command. 

AM-474  VITAL 

Built  at  Burger  Boat  Co.,  Manitowoc,  Wis. 

Keel  laid  10/31/52;  Launched  8/12/53;  Sponsored  by 
Mrs.  W.  C.  Smith;  Chg.  from  AM^74  to  MSO— 474 
on  2/7/55;  Commissioned  6/9/55. 

Lt.  B.  E.  Prum  in  command. 

AM-475 

Built  at  Bellingham  Shipyards  Co.,  Bellingham,  Wash. 
Keel  laid  3/3/53;  Launched  9/25/53;  Sponsored  by  Mrs. 

A.  Nordtvedt;  Completed  9/30/54. 

Transferred  to  France  10/20/54  as  MYTHO  (M-618); 
Chg.  from  AM-475  to  MSO-475  on  2/7/55. 

AM-476 

Built  at  Bellingham  Shipyards  Co.,  Bellingham,  Wash. 
Keel  laid  4/15/53;  Launched  9/26/53;  Sponsored  by 
Mrs.  E.  Thorsen;  Completed  11/17/54;  Chg.  from 
AM-476  to  MSO-476  on  2/7/55. 

Transferred  to  France  2/16/55  as  CANTHO  (M-615). 

AM^77 

Built  at  Bellingham  Shipyards  Co.,  Bellingham,  Wash. 
Keel  laid  6/10/53;  Launched  2/5/54;  Sponsored  by  Mrs. 
C.  L.  Wicker;  Completed  1/5/55;  Chg.  from  AM— 477 
to  MSO-477  on  2/7/55. 

Transferred  to  France  4/14/55  as  VINH  LONG  (M-619). 
AM-478  Class 

AM^78,  479,  486  and  487 
Length  Overall:  172' 

Extreme  Beam:  35' 

Displacement:  665  tons 
Max.  Draft:  10' 

Armament:  (1)  single  40mm.;  (2)  .50  cal.  mg. 

Designed  Speed:  13.5  k. 

Engines:  Mfr. : G.M.;  Type:  Diesel 
Designed  Shaft  Horsepower:  1,600 
AM^78 

Built  at  Bellingham  Shipyards  Co.,  Bellingham,  Wash. 
Keel  laid  8/26/53;  Launched  4/30/54;  Sponsored  by 
Mrs.  D.  F.  Smith;  Chg.  from  AM— 478  to  MSO-A78 
on  2/7/55;  Completed  4/24/55. 

Transferred  to  Portugal  4/26/55  as  SAO  JORGE  (M- 
415). 

AM-479 

Built  at  Bellingham  Shipyards  Co.,  Bellingham,  Wash. 
Keel  laid  10/1/53;  Launched  6/22/54;  Sponsored  by 
Mrs.  H.  O.  Mills;  Chg.  from  AM— 479  to  MSO-479  on 
2/7/55;  Completed  6/1/55. 

Transferred  to  Portugal  6/1/55  as  PICO  (M— 416). 
AM-480  Class 

AM-480  through  485 
Length  Ovreall:  172' 

Extreme  Beam:  36' 

Displacement:  735  tons 
Max.  Draft:  10' 

Armament:  (1)  single  40mm.;  (2)  .50  cal.  mg. 

Designed  Speed:  15.5  k. 
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Engines:  Type:  Diesels 

Designed  Shaft  Horsepower:  1,600 

AM-480 

Built  at  Astoria  Marine  Const.  Co.,  Astoria,  Ore. 

Keel  laid  9/24/52;  Launched  4/11/53;  Sponsored  by 
Mrs.  R.  Wilhelm,  Jr.;  Completed  5/19/54. 

Transferred  to  the  Netherlands  5/27/54  as  ONVER- 
SAAGD  (M-884);  Chg.  from  AM^80  to  MSO^80 
on  2/7/55. 

AM-481 

Built  at  Astoria  Marine  Const.  Co.,  Astoria,  Ore. 

Keel  laid  12/8/52;  Launched  11/7/53;  Sponsored  by 
Mrs.  G.  C.  Sheahan;  Completed  9/21/54. 

Transferred  to  the  Netherlands  9/21/54  as  ONBEV- 
REESD  (M-885);  Chg.  from  AM-481  to  MSO-481 
on  2/7/55. 

AM-482 

Built  at  Astoria  Marine  Const.  Co.,  Astoria,  Ore. 

Keel  laid  4/11/52;  Launched  3/6/54;  Sponsored  by  Mrs. 
W.  J.  Peterson;  Completed  1/18/55. 

Transferred  to  the  Netherlands  1/31/55  as  ONVER- 
VAARD  (M-888);  Chg.  from  AM-182  to  MSO-182 
on  2/7/55. 

AM-483 

Built  at  Peterson  Builders  Inc.,  Strugeon  Bay,  Wis. 

Keel  laid  2/19/52;  Launched  1/17/53;  Sponsored  by 
Mrs.  E.  Peterson;  Completed  6/18/54. 

Transferred  to  the  Netherlands  7/22/54;  ONVER- 
SCHROKKEN  (M-886);  Chg.  from  AM-483  to  MSO- 
483  on  2/7/55. 

AM-484 

Built  at  Peterson  Builders  Inc.,  Sturgeon  Bay,  Wis. 

Keel  laid  2/27/52;  Launched  5/2/53;  Sponsored  by  Mrs. 
C.  M.  Reed  and  Miss  C.  A.  Reed;  Completed  8/12/54. 

Transferred  to  the  Netherlands  9/23/54  as  ONVER- 
MOEID  (M-887);  Chg.  from  AM-484  to  MSO-484 
on  2/7/55. 

AM-485 

Built  at  Peterson  Builders  Inc.,  Sturgeon  Bay,  Wis. 

Keel  laid  2/17/52;  Launched  8/22/53;  Sponsored  by 
Mrs.  J.  W.  Cleveland;  Completed  11/22/54. 

Transferred  to  the  Netherlands  11/22/54  as  ONVER- 
DROTEN  (M-889);  Chg.  from  AM-485  to  MS0^85 
on  2/7/55. 

AM-486 

Built  at  Burger  Boat  Co.,  Manitowoc,  Wis. 

Keel  laid  5/16/53;  Launched  11/19/53;  Sponsored  by 
Mrs.  J.  G.  Barver;  Chg.  from  AM— 186  to  MSO—486 
on  2/7/55;  Completed  7/15/55. 

Transferred  to  Portugal  8/15/55  as  GRACIOSA  (M- 
417). 

AM-487 

Built  at  Burger  Boat  Co.,  Manitowoc,  Wis. 

Keel  laid  8/18/53;  Launched  4/1/54;  Sponsored  by  Mrs. 
A.  S.  Von  Wening;  Chg.  from  AM-487  to  MSO-487 
on  2/7/55;  Completed  10/3/55. 

Transferred  to  Portugal  11/23/55  as  CORVO  (M-418). 

AM-488  CONQUEST 

Built  at  J.  M.  Martinac  SB  Corp.,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Keel  laid  3/26/53;  Launched  5/20/54;  Sponsored  by 
Mrs.  C.  D.  Henderson;  Chg.  from  AM-488  to  MSO- 
488  on  2/7/55;  Commissioned  7/20/55. 

Lt.  E.  L.  Davis  in  command. 

AM-489  GALLANT 

Built  at  J.  M.  Martinac  SB  Corp.,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Keel  laid  5/21/53;  Launched  6/4/54;  Sponsored  by  Mrs. 
W.  Meserole;  Chg.  from  AM-489  to  MSO-489  on 
2/7/55;  Commissioned  9/14/55. 

Lt.  D.  Oademan  in  command. 

AM-490  LEADER 

Built  at  J.  M.  Martinac  SB  Corp.,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Keel  laid  9/22/53;  Launched  9/15/54;  Sponsored  by 
Mrs.  N.  Nordlund;  Chg.  from  AM-490  to  MSO-490 
on  2/7/55;  Commissioned  11/16/55. 

Lt.  Comdr.  H.  E.  Topance  in  command. 

AM-491  PERSISTANT 

Built  at  J.  M.  Martinac  SB  Corp.,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Keel  laid  6/17/54;  Chg.  from  AM-491  to  MSO— 491  on 


2/7/55;  Launched  4/23/55;  Sponsored  by  Mrs.  M.  S. 
Erdahl;  Commissioned  2/3/56. 

Lt.  T.  R.  Johnston,  Jr.,  in  command. 

AM-492  PLEDGE 

Built  at  J.  M.  Martinac  SB  Corp.,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Keel  laid  6/24/54;  Chg.  from  AM— 192  to  MSO-4r92  on 
2/7/55;  Launched  7/20/55;  Sponsored  by  Mrs.  T.  F. 
Ultsch;  Commissioned  4/20/56. 

Lt.  T.  D.  Pfundstein  in  command. 

AM^93  STALWART 

Built  at  Broward  Marine  Inc.,  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla. 
Keel  laid  6/22/54;  Chg.  from  AM— 493  to  MS0^93  on 
2/7/55;  Launched  12/3/55;  Sponsored  by  Mrs.  D.  B. 
Fascell;  Commissioned  4/23/57. 

Lt.  Comdr.  E.  F.  McCarton  in  command. 

AM-494  STURDY 

Built  at  Broward  Marine  Inc.,  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla. 
Keel  laid  10/15/54;  Chg.  from  AM-494  to  MSO— 494  on 
2/7/55;  Launched  1/28/56;  Sponsored  by  Mrs.  F. 
Whitehair;  Commissioned  10/23/57. 

Lt.  Comdr.  A.  T.  Sprague,  III,  in  command. 

AM^95  SWERVE 

Built  at  Broward  Marine  Inc.  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla. 

Keel  laid  12/20/54;  Chg.  from  AM— 495  to  MS0^95  on 
2/7/55;  Launched  11/1/55;  Sponsored  by  Mrs.  F.  A. 
Denison;  Commissioned  7/27/57. 

Lt.  Comdr.  K.  H.  Eaton  in  command. 

AM-496  VENTURE 

Built  at  Broward  Marine  Inc.,  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla. 
Keel  laid  1/11/55;  Chg.  from  AM— 496  to  MS0^96  on 
2/7/55;  Launched  11/27/56;  Sponsored  by  Mrs.  L. 
Collins;  Commissioned  2/3/58. 

Lt.  Comdr.  J.  H.  Agles  in  command. 

AM-497  never  built  or  awarded 
AM-498  Class 

AM-^98  and  499 
Length  Overall:  171' 

Extreme  Beam:  35' 

Displacement:  750 
Max.  Draft:  11' 

Armament:  (1)  single  40mm.;  (2)  .50  cal.  mg. 

Designed  Speed:  15.5  k. 

Engines:  Mfr. : G.M.;  Type:  Diesels. 

Designed  Shaft  Horsepower:  1,600 
AM-498 

Built  at  Bellingham  Shipyards  Co.,  Bellingham,  Wash. 
Keel  laid  2/11/54;  Launched  8/13/54;  Sponsored  by 
Mrs.  E.  E.  Huddleson;  Chg.  from  AM^98  to  MSO- 

498  on  2/7/55;  Completed  9/27/55. 

Transferred  to  Norway  9/27/55  as  LAGEN  (M-950). 

AM-499 

Built  at  Bellingham  Shipyards  Co.,  Bellingham,  Wash. 
Keel  laid  4/25/54;  Launched  10/15/54;  Sponsored  by 
Mrs.  L.  M.  Trammell;  Chg.  from  AM-499  to  MSO- 

499  on  2/7/55;  Completed  11/1/55. 

Transferred  to  Norway  11/1/55  as  NAMSEN  (M-951). 
AM-500 

Built  at  Bellingham  Shipyards  Co.,  Bellingham,  Wash. 
Keel  laid  6/23/54;  Launched  1/7/55;  Sponsored  by 
Mrs.  C.  I.  Raper;  Chg.  from  AM-500  to  MSO-500 
on  2/7/55;  Completed  12/12/55. 

Transferred  to  France  1/30/56  as  BERLAIMONT 
(M-620). 

AM-501 

Built  at  Bellingham  Shipyards  Co.,  Bellingham,  Wash. 
Keel  laid  8/17/54;  Chg.  from  AM-501  to  MSO-501  on 
2/7/55;  Launched  2/25/55;  Sponsored  by  Mrs.  J.  J. 
Greytak;  Completed  1/23/56. 

Transferred  to  France  2/14/56  as  ORIGNY  (M-621). 
AM-502 

Built  at  Bellingham  Shipyards  Co.,  Bellingham,  Wash. 
Keel  laid  10/15/54;  Chg.  from  AM-502  to  MSO-502 
on  2/7/55;  Launched  5/6/55;  Sponsored  by  Mrs.  H. 
Schmita;  Completed  3/14/56. 

Transferred  to  France  4/4/56  as  AUTUN  (M-622). 
AM-503  Class 

AM-503,  515,  516  and  522 
Length  Overall:  172'5" 

Extreme  Beam:  35' 
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Displacement:  780 
Max.  Draft:  11' 

Armament:  (1)  single  40mm.;  (2)  .50  cal.  mg. 

Designed  Speed:  14  k. 

Engines:  Mfr. : G.M.;  Type:  Diesel 
Designed  Shaft  Horsepower:  1,600 
AM-503 

Built  at  Tacoma  Boat  Building  Co.,  Inc.,  Tacoma,  Wash. 
Keel  laid  10/15/53;  Launched  6/19/54;  Sponsored  by 
Miss  B.  A.  Strom;  Chg.  from  AM-503  to  MSO-503  on 
2/7/55;  Completed  12/15/55. 

Transferred  to  Belgium  12/16/55  as  ARTE  VELDE 
(M-907). 

AM-504 

Built  at  Tacoma  Boat  Building  Co.,  Inc.,  Tacoma,  Wash. 
Keel  laid  11/25/54;  Chg.  from  AM-504  to  MSO-504 
on  2/7/55;  Launched  3/25/55;  Sponsored  by  Mrs. 
C.  S.  Weeks;  Completed  1/24/56. 

Transferred  to  Belgium  2/15/56  as  BREYDEL  (M-906). 
AM-505 

Built  at  Tacoma  Boat  Building  Co.,  Inc.,  Tacoma,  Wash. 
Keel  laid  6/25/54;  Chg.  from  AM-505  to  MSO-505  on 
2/7/55;  Launched  8/6/55;  Sponsored  by  Mrs.  C.  E. 
Trescott;  Completed  3/14/56. 

Transferred  to  France  4/4/56  as  BACCARAT  (M-623). 
AM-506  Class 

AM-506,  507,  517  and  518 
Length  Overall:  173' 

Extreme  Beam:  35' 

Displacement:  665  tons 
Max.  Draft:  10' 

Armament:  (1)  single  40mm.;  (2)  .50  cal.  mg. 

Designed  Speed:  15  k. 

Engines:  Type:  Diesel 
Designed  Shaft  Horsepower:  1,600 
AM-506 

Built  at  Martinolich  SB  Co.,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

Keel  laid  8/18/53;  Launched  11/13/54;  Sponsored  by 
Mrs.  F.  L.  Ruhlman;  Chg.  from  AM-506  to  MSO-506 
on  2/7/55;  Completed  2/22/56. 

Transferred  to  Italy  2/23/56  as  STORIONE  (M-5431). 
AM-507 

Built  at  Martinolich  SB  Co.,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

Keel  laid  9/16/53;  Chg.  from  AM-507  to  MSO-507  on 
2/7/55;  Launched  2/19/55;  Sponsored  by  Mrs.  J.  A. 
Martinolich;  Completed  6/5/56. 

Transferred  to  Italy  6/15/56  as  SALMONE  (M-5430). 
ACME  Class 

AM-508  through  511 
Length  Overall:  173' 

Extreme  Beam:  36' 

Displacement : 750  tons 
Max.  Draft:  14' 

Designed  Accommodations:  Off.:  8;  Enl. : 70. 

Armament:  (1)  40mm  single  mt.;  (2)  .50  cal.  mg. 
Designed  speed:  14  k. 

Engines:  Mfr.:  Packard;  Type:  Diesels 
Designed  Shaft  Horsepower:  2,280 
AM-508  ACME 

Built  at  Frank  L.  Sample,  Jr.,  Inc.,  Boothbay  Harbor, 
Maine. 

Keel  laid  11/16/54;  Chg.  from  AM-508  to  MSO-508 
on  2/7/55;  Launched  6/23/55;  Sponsored  by  Mrs.  E.  A. 
Sullivan;  Commissioned  9/27/56. 

Lt.  J.  W.  Foust  in  command. 

AM-509  ADROIT 

Built  at  Frank  L.  Sample,  Jr.,  Inc.,  Boothbay  Harbor, 
Maine. 

Keel  laid  11/18/54;  Chg.  from  AM-509  to  MSO-509 
on  2/7/55;  Launched  8/20/55;  Sponsored  by  Mrs.  A.  G. 
Olsen;  Commissioned  3/4/57. 

Lt.  Comdr.  J.  G.  Nemetz  in  command. 

AM-510  ADVANCE 

Built  at  Frank  L.  Sample,  Jr.,  Inc.,  Boothbay  Harbor, 
Maine. 

Keel  laid  6/28/55;  Launched  7/12/56;  Authorized  as 
AM-510,  but  chg.  from  AM-510  to  MSO-510  on 
2/7/55;  Sponsored  by  Mrs.  A.  Sturges;  Commissioned 
6/16/58. 


AM-511  AFFRAY 

Built  at  Frank  L.  Sample,  Jr.,  Inc.,  Boothbay  Harbor, 
Maine. 

Keel  laid  8/24/55;  Launched  12/18/56;  Authorized  as 
AM-511,  but  chg.  from  AM-511  to  MSO-511  on  2/7/ 
55;  Sponsored  by  Mrs.  J.  A.  Click;  Commissioned  12/8/ 
58. 

Lt.  Comdr.  C.  I.  Williams  in  command. 

AM-512 

Built  at  Peterson  Builders  Inc.,  Sturgeon  Bay,  Wis. 

Keel  laid  9/1/54;  Chg.  from  AM-512  to  MSO-512  on 
2/7/55;  Launched  4/23/55;  Sponsored  by  Mrs.  W.  B. 
Davidson;  Completed  6/24/56. 

Transferred  to  France  7/23/56  as  NARVIK  (M-609). 

AM-513 

Built  at  Peterson  Builders  Inc.,  Sturgeon  Bay,  Wis. 

Keel  laid  10/21/54;  Chg.  from  AM-513  to  MSO-513  on 
2/7/55;  Launched  7/30/55;  Sponsored  by  Mrs.  E.  P. 
Forrestel;  Completed  8/22/56. 

Transferred  to  France  9/21/56  as  OUISTREHAM 
(M-610). 

AM-514 

Built  at  Peterson  Builders  Inc.,  Sturgeon  Bay,  Wis. 

Keel  laid  4/30/55;  Launched  10/29/55;  Authorized  as 
AM-514,  but  chg.  from  AM-514  to  MSO-514  Spon- 
sored by  Mrs.  H.  Larson;  Completed  10/17/56. 

Transferred  to  France  11/21/56  as  COLMAR  (M-624). 

AM-515 

Built  at  Tampa  Marine  Co.,  Tampa.  Fla. 

Keel  laid  2/1/55;  Chg.  from  AM-515  to  MSO-515  on 
2/7/55;  Launched  11/1/55;  Sponsored  by  Mrs.  D.  D. 
Brame;  Completed  9/21/56. 

Transferred  to  Belgium  10/12/56  as  G.  TRUFFAUT 
(M-908). 

AM-516 

Built  at  Tampa  Marine  Co.,  Tampa,  Fla. 

Keel  laid  4/1/55;  Launched  2/8/56;  Authorized  as  AM- 
516,  but  chg.  from  AM-516  to  MSO-516  Sponsored 
by  Mrs.  N.  K.  Dietrich;  Completed  12/21/56. 

Transferred  to  Belgium  1/25/57  as  F.  GOVESSE 
(M-909). 

AM-517 

Built  at  Tampa  Marine  Co.,  Tampa,  Fla. 

Keel  laid  6/15/55;  Launched  6/21/56;  Authorized  as 
AM-517,  but  chg.  from  AM-517  to  MSO-517  on 
2/7/55;  Sponsored  by  Mrs.  M.  M.  Hamilton;  Com- 
pleted 2/22/57. 

Transferred  to  Italy  3/12/57  as  SGOMBRO  (M-5432). 

AM-518 

Built  at  Tampa  Marine  Co.,  Tampa,  Fla. 

Keel  laid  6/15/55;  Launched  12/3/56;  Authorized  as 
AM-518,  but  chg.  from  AM-518  to  MSO-518  on  2/7/ 
55;  Sponsored  by  Mrs.  W.  C.  Crumer;  Completed 
6/13/57. 

Transferred  to  Italy  6/20/57  as  SQUALO  (M-5433). 

ABILITY  Class 

AM-519  to  521 

Length  Overall:  190' 

Extreme  Beam:  36' 

Displacement:  934  tons 

Max.  Draft:  12' 

Designed  Accommodations : Off. : 8,  Enl. : 75. 

Armament:  (1)  40mm.  single;  (2)  .50  cal.  mg. 

Designed  speed:  15  k. 

Engines:  Mfr.:  G.M.;  Type:  Diesels. 

Designed  Shaft  Horsepower:  2,700 

AM-519  ABILITY 

Built  at  Peterson  Builders  Inc.,  Sturgeon  Bay,  Wis. 

Keel  laid  3/5/56;  Launched  12/29/56;  Authorized  as 
AM-519;  but  chg.  from  AM-519  to  MSO-519  on  2/7/ 
55;  Sponsored  by  Mrs.  H.  Williams;  Commissioned 
8/4/58. 

Lt.  Comdr.  W.  L.  Hough  in  command. 

AM-520  ALACRITY 

Built  at  Peterson  Builders  Inc.,  Sturgeon  Bay,  Wis. 

Keel  laid  5/3/56;  Launched  6/8/57;  Authorized  as  AM- 
520,  but  chg.  from  AM-520  to  MSO-520  Sponsored  by 
Mrs.  H.  J.  Armstrong;  Commissioned  10/1/58. 

Lt.  T.  W.  Pstrak  in  command. 
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AM-521  ASSURANCE 

Built  at  Peterson  Builders  Inc.,  Sturgeon  Bay,  Wis. 
Keel  laid  1/28/57;  Launched  8/31/57;  Authorized  as 
AM-521,  but  chg.  from  AM-521  to  MSO-521  on  2/7/ 
55;  Sponsored  by  Mrs.  V.  Thomson;  Commissioned 
11/21/58. 

Lt.  Comdr.  F.  L.  Crump  in  command. 


AM-522 

Built  at  Peterson  Builders  Inc.,  Sturgeon  Bay,  Wis. 
Keel  laid  3/2/59;  Launched  10/25/59;  Authorized  as 
AM-522,  but  chg.  from  AM-522  to  MSO-522  on  2/7/ 
55;  Sponsored  by  Mrs.  R.  E.  Peterson;  Completed 
11/7/60. 

Transferred  to  Belgium  12/12/60  as  VAN  HAVERBEKE 
(M-902). 


Part  B 

MINESWEEPERS  (BRITISH)  (BAM) 


Thirty-two  vessels  of  the  AUK  Class  were  ordered 
by  the  U.S.  Navy  for  transfer  to  Great  Britain  under 
Lend  Lease  and  were  designated  BAM-1  to  32.  Origi- 
nally these  ships  did  not  have  Navy  names  or  hull 
numbers,  but  twelve  of  these  vessels  were  ordered 
retained  for  service  in  the  U.S.  Navy  and  were  as- 
signed Navy  names  and  hull  numbers.  Designed  for 
the  same  mission  as  their  U.S.  Navy  counterparts, 
only  twenty  of  this  type  were  actually  transferred. 
Of  these,  three  were  sunk  in  action  and  seventeen 
returned  after  the  war. 


ALPHABETICAL  LISTING 

(Ships  retained  for  service  in  U.S.  Navy  or  renamed  are 
indicated  by  an  asterisk) 

HMS  AKBAR  (BAM-1)* 

HMS  ALICE  (BAM-2)* 

HMS  AMELIA  (BAM-3)* 

HMS  AMITY  (BAM-4)* 

HMS  AUGUSTA  (BAM-5)* 

HMS  BLAZE  (BAM-6)* 

HMS  BRUTUS  (BAM-7)* 

HMS  BUFFALO  (BAM-8)* 

HMS  CATHERINE  (BAM-9) 

HMS  CATO  (BAM-10) 

HMS  CELERITY  (BAM-1 1)* 

HMS  CHAMOIS  (BAM-12) 

HMS  CHANCE  (BAM-13) 

HMS  COMBATANT  (BAM-14) 

HMS  CYNTHIA  (BAM-15) 

HMS  ELFREDA  (BAM-16) 

HMS  ERRANT  (BAM-22)* 

HMS  ESPOIR  (BAM-23)* 

HMS  EXPLOIT  (BAM-24)* 

HMS  FAIRY  (BAM-25) 

HMS  FLORIZIEL  (BAM-26) 

HMS  FOAM  (BAM-27) 

HMS  FROLIC  (BAM-28) 

HMS  GAZELLE  (BAM-1 7) 

HMS  GORGON  (BAM-18) 

HMS  GRECIAN  (BAM-19) 

HMS  JASPER  (B AM-29) 

HMS  MAGIC  (BAM-20) 

HMS  PIQUE  (BAM-1 1) 

HMS  PYLADES  (BAM-2 1) 

HMS  SEPOY  (BAM-30)* 

HMS  STEADFAST  (BAM-31) 

HMS  TATTOO  (BAM-32) 


CLASS  GROUPING  LIST 

(Numbers  in  parentheses  indicate  ships  that  were  retained 
by  the  U.S.  Navy) 

BAM-1  Class:  (1  through  8),  9 through  21,  (22  through  24), 
25  through  29,  (30),  31,  32. 


NUMERICAL  LIST 


BAM-1  HMS  AKBAR 

Retained  by  U.S.  Navy  as  USS  CHAMPION  (AM-314). 
BAM-2  HMS  ALICE 

Retained  by  U.S.  Navy  as  USS  CHIEF  (AM-315). 
BAM-3  HMS  AMELIA 

Retained  by  U.S.  Navy  as  USS  COMPETENT  (AM- 
316). 

BAM-4  HMS  AMITY 

Retained  by  U.S.  Navy  as  USS  DEFENSE  (AM-317). 
BAM-5  AUGUSTA 

Retained  by  U.S.  Navy  as  USS  DEVASTATOR  (AM- 

318) . 

BAM-6  HMS  BLAZE 

Retained  by  U.S.  Navy  as  USS  GLADIATOR  (AM- 

319) . 

BAM-7  HMS  BRUTUS 

Retained  by  U.S.  Navy  as  USS  IMPECCABLE  (AM- 

320) . 

BAM-8  HMS  BUFFALO 

Retained  by  U.S.  Navy  as  USS  ARDENT  (AM-340). 
BAM-9  HMS  CATHERINE 

Built  at  Associated  Shipbuilders,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Keel  laid  4/11/42;  Launched  9/7/42;  Completed  7/8/43; 
Transferred  to  Great  Britain  7/8/43  as  HMS  CATH- 
ERINE (J-12). 

BAM-10  HMS  CATO 

Built  at  Associated  Shipbuilders,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Keel  laid  4/11/12;  Launched  9/7/42;  Completed  7/28/43; 
Transferred  to  Great  Britian  7/28/44  as  HMS  CATO 
(J-16). 

BAM-1 1 HMS  PIQUE  (ex  HMS  CELERITY) 

Built  at  Associated  Shipbuilders,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Keel  laid  6/2/42;  Launched  10/26/42;  Name  chg.  from 
CELERITY  to  PIQUE;  Completed  8/30/43;  Trans- 
ferred to  Great  Britain  8/30/43  as  HMS  PIQUE 
(J-23). 

BAM-12  HMS  CHAMOIS 

Built  at  Associated  Shipbuilders,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Keel  laid  6/3/42;  Launched  10/26/42;  Completed  10/22/ 
43;  Transferred  to  Great  Britain  10/22/43  as  HMS 
CHAMOIS  (J-28). 

BAM-13  HMS  CHANCE 

Built  at  Associated  Shipbuilders,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Keel  laid  7/12/42;  Launched  11/27/42;  Completed  11/ 
13/43;  Transferred  to  Great  Britain  11/13/43  as  HMS 
CHANCE  (J-340). 

BAM-14  HMS  COMBATANT 

Built  at  Associated  Shipbuilders,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Keel  laid  7/12/42;  Launched  11/27/42;  Completed  11/ 
22/43;  Transferred  to  Great  Britain  11/22/43  as  HMS 
COMBATANT  (J-341). 

BAM-15  HMS  CYNTHIA 

Built  at  Associated  Shipbuilders,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Keel  laid  9/7/42;  Launched  1/25/43;  Completed  12/7/ 
43;  Transferred  to  Great  Britain  12/7/43  as  HMS 
CYNTHIA  (J-345). 
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BAM-16  HMS  ELFREDA  (ex  USS  OVERSEER  (AM- 
321),  HMS  ELFREDA  (BAM-16)) 

Built  at:  Associated  Shipbuilders,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Keel  laid  9/7/42;  Chg.  from  HMS  ELFREDA  (BAM-16) 
to  USS  OVERSEER  (AM-321)  on  1/23/43;  Launched 
1/25/43;  Chg.  from  USS  OVERSEER  (AM-321) 
to  HMS  ELFREDA  (BAM-16)  on  6/19/43;  Completed 
12/23/43;  Transferred  to  Great  Britain  as  HMS 
ELFREDA  (J-402). 

BAM-17  HMS  GAZELLE 

Built  at:  Savannah  Machine  and  Foundry  Co.,  Savannah, 
Ga. 

Keel  laid  7/2/42;  Launched  1/10/43;  Completed  7/27/43; 
Transferred  to  Great  Britain  7/28/43  as  HMS  GAZ- 
ELLE (J-342). 

BAM-18  HMS  GORGON 

Built  at:  Savannah  Machine  and  Foundry  Co.,  Savannah, 
Ga. 

Keel  laid  8/15/42;  Launched  1/24/43;  Completed  8/28/ 
43;  Transferred  to  Great  Britain  8/28/43  as  HMS 
GORGON  (J-346). 

BAM-19  HMS  GRECIAN 

Built  at:  Savannah  Machine  and  Foundry  Co.,  Savannah, 
Ga. 

Keel  laid  9/7/42;  Launched  3/10/43;  Completed  9/22/ 
43;  Transferred  to  Great  Britain  9/22/43  as  HMS 
GRECIAN  (J-352). 

BAM-20  HMS  MAGIC 

Built  at:  Savannah  Machine  and  Foundry  Co.,  Savannah, 
Ga. 

Keel  laid  1/15/43;  Launched  5/24/43;  Completed  10/25/ 
43;  Transferred  to  Great  Britain  10/22/43  as  HMS 
MAGIC  (J-400). 

BAM-21  HMS  PYLADES 

Built  at:  Savannah  Machine  and  Foundry  Co.,  Savannah, 
Ga. 

Keel  laid  1/30/43;  Launched  6/27/43;  Completed  11/24/ 
43;  Transferred  to  Great  Britain  11/24/43  as  HMS 
PYLADES  (J^Ol). 

BAM-22  HMS  ERRAND 

Retained  by  U.S.  Navy  as  USS  SPEAR  (AM-322). 


BAM-23  HMS  ESPOIR 

Retained  by  U.S.  Navy  as  USS  TRIUMPH  (AM-323). 

BAM-24  HMS  EXPLOIT 

Retained  by  U.S.  Navy  as  USS  VIGILANCE  (AM-324). 

BAM-25  HMS  FAIRY 

Built  at:  Associated  Shipbuilders,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Keel  laid  11/28/42;  Launched  4/5/43;  Completed  3/24/ 
43;  Transferred  to  Great  Britain  3/24/43  as  HMS 
FAIRY  (J-403). 

BAM-26  HMS  FLORIZIEL 

Built  at:  Associated  Shipbuilders,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Keel  laid  1/27/43;  Launched  5/20/43;  Completed  4/14/ 
44;  Transferred  to  Great  Britain  4/14/44  as  HMS 
FLORIZIEL  (J^04). 

BAM-27  HMS  FOAM 

Built  at:  Associated  Shipbuilders,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Keel  laid  1/27/43;  Launched  5/20/43;  Completed  4/28/ 
44;  Transferred  to  Great  Britain  4/28/44  as  HMS 
FORM  (J-405). 

BAM-28  HMS  FROLIC 

Built  at:  Associated  Shipbuilders,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Keel  laid  3/5/43;  Launched  6/20/43;  Completed  6/18/44; 
Transferred  to  Great  Britain  5/18/44  as  HMS  FROLIC 
(J-406). 

BAM-29  HMS  JASPER 

Built  at:  Associated  Shipbuilders,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Keel  laid  3/5/43;  Launched  6/20/43;  Completed  8/12/ 
44;  Transferred  to  Great  Britain  8/12/44  as  HMS 
JASPER  (J-407). 

BAM-30  HMS  SEPOY 

Retained  by  U.S.  Navy  as  USS  DEXTROUS  (AM-341). 

BAM-31  HMS  STEADFAST 

Built  at:  Gulf  SB  Co.,  Chickasaw,  Ala. 

Keel  laid  6/8/42;  Launched  1/17/43;  Completed  9/29/ 
43;  Transferred  to  Great  Britain  9/29/43  as  HMS 
STEADFAST  (J-375). 

BAM-32  HMS  TATTOO 

Built  at:  Gulf  SB  Co.,  Chickasaw,  Ala. 

Keel  laid  6/8/42;  Launched  1/27/43;  Completed  10/26/ 
43;  Transferred  to  Great  Britain  10/26/43  as  HMS 
TATTOO  (J-374). 


Part  C 

MINESWEEPERS,  COASTAL  UNDERWATER  LOCATOR-  (AMCU) 


Minesweepers,  Coastal  (Underwater  Locator)  are 
designed  to  locate  mines  and  other  underwater  ob- 
stacles, rather  than  to  sweep  them.  Of  the  fifty 
AMCU’s  that  existed,  all  except  one  were  originally 
other  types  of  craft.  One,  Bittern  (AMCU-43), 
was  built  from  the  keel  up  for  the  purpose.  All 
AMCU-s  then  on  the  U.S.  Naval  Vessel  Register, 
were  reclassified  Coastal  Minehunters  (MHC)  7 Feb 
1955. 


ALPHABETICAL  LISTING 

(Asterisk  indicates  ships  reclassified  AMCU,  but  never 
converted) 

ACCENTOR  (AMCU-15)* 

AVOCET  (AMCU-13) 

BITTERN  (AMCU-43) 

BLACKBIRD  (AMCU-11) 

BLUE  JAY  (AMCU-17) 

BOBOLINK  (MHC-44) 

BUNTING  (MHC-45) 

CHAFFINCH  (AMCU-18) 


CHEWINK  (AMCU-19) 
CHIMANGO  (AMCU-20) 
COCKATOO  (AMCU-21) 
COTINGA  (AMCU-22) 
DUNLIN  (AMCU-23)* 
GOLDCREST  (AMCU-24) 
GULL  (MHC-46) 

HARKNESS  (AMCU-12) 
JACAMAR  (AMCU-25) 

JAMES  M.  GILLIS  (AMCU-13) 
KESTREL  (AMCU-26) 
KILDEER  (AMCU-27)* 
LONGSPUR  (AMCU-28) 
MAGPIE  (AMCU-29) 
MALLARD  (AMCU-30) 
MEDRICK  (AMCU-31)* 
MERGANSER  (AMCU-47) 
MINAH  (AMCU-14) 

MINIVET  (AMCU-32)* 
ORIOLE  (AMCU-33) 
ORTOLAN  (AMCU-34) 

OWL  (AMCU-35) 

PARTRIDGE  (AMCU-36)* 
RAIL  (AMCU-37) 

REDHEAD  (AMCU-48) 
SANDERLING  (AMCU-49) 
SANDPIPER  (AMCU-38) 
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SENTINEL  (AMCU-39) 
SHEARWATER  (AMCU-AO)* 
SKIMMER  (AMCU-Al) 
SPARROW  (AMCU-42) 
WAXBILL  (AMCU-50) 


CLASS  GROUPING  LIST 

(Numbers  in  parentheses  indicate  ships  that  were  never 
converted) 

(AMCU-1)  Class:  1 through  6 

(AMCU-7)  Class:  7 through  11,  (15),  16  through  22,  (23), 
24  through  26,  (27),  28  through  30,  (31),  (32),  33  through 
35,  (36),  37  through  39,  (40),  41,  42 
HARKNESS  (AMCU-12)  Class:  12  through  14, 44  through  50 
BITTERN  (AMCU-43)  Class:  43 

CLASS  STATISTICAL  AND  NUMERICAL 
SUMMARY  LIST 

AMCU-l  Class: 

AMCU-1  through  6 
Length  Overall:  119T" 

Extreme  Beam:  32'8" 

Displacement:  143  tons 
Max.  Draft:  3'9" 

Designed  Accommodations:  Off.:  2,  Enl. : 19 
Armament:  NONE 
Designed  Speed:  10  k. 

Engines:  Mfr. : Gray  Marine  Motor  Co.;  Type:  Diesel 
Designed  Shaft  Horsepower:  675 
AMCU-1  (ex-LCT  (6)-843) 

Built  at  Kansas  City  Structural  Steel  Co.,  Kansas  City, 
Mo. 

Keel  laid  5/25/44;  Launched  6/21/44;  Commissioned 
6/20/44. 

Lt.  (j.g.)  J.  T.  Colentine  in  command. 

Changed  from  LCT  (6)-843  to  AMCU-1  on  3/10/45. 
AMCU-2  (ex-LCT  (6)-844) 

Built  at  Kansas  City  Structural  Steel  Co.,  Kansas  City, 
Mo. 

Keel  laid  5/30/44;  Launched  6/28/44;  Commissioned 
7/6/44. 

Ens.  R.  A.  Thornton  in  command. 

Changed  from  LCT(6)-844  to  AMCU-2  on  3/10/45. 
AMCU-3  (ex-LCT(6)-887) 

Built  at  Darby  Products  of  Steel  Plate  Corp. 

Keel  laid  5/20/44;  Launched  6/18/44;  Commissioned 
6/24/44. 

Changed  from  LCT  (6)-887  to  AMCU-3  on  3/10/45. 
AMCU-4  (ex-LCT  (6  )-888) 

Built  at  Darby  Products  of  Steel  Plate  Corp. 

Keel  laid  5/24/44;  Launched  6/23/44;  Commissioned 
6/30/44. 

Changed  from  LCT(6)-888  to  AMCU-4  on  3/10/45. 
AMCU-5  (ex-LCT(6)-889) 

Built  at  Darby  Products  of  Steel  Plate  Corp. 

Keel  laid  5/29/44;  Launched  6/29/44;  Commissioned 
7/6/44. 

Changed  from  LCT(6)-889  to  AMCU-5  on  3/10/45. 
AMCU-6  (ex-LCT  (6 )-890) 

Built  at  Darby  Products  of  Steel  Plate  Corp. 

Keel  laid  6/2/44;  Launched  7/5/44;  Commissioned 
7/6/44; 

Ens.  J.  M.  Daniel  in  command. 

Changed  from  LCT(6)-890  to  AMCU-6  on  3/10/45. 
AMCU-7  Class: 

AMCU-7  through  11,  15  through  42 
Length  Overall:  159' 

Extreme  Beam:  23'8" 

Displacement : 260  tons 
Max.  Draft:  5'8" 

Designed  Accommodations:  Off.:  5,  Enl.:  36 
Armament:  (2)  20mm. 

Designed  Speed:  14.4  k. 

Engines:  Mfr.:  G.M.;  Type:  Diesel 
Designed  Shaft  Horspower;  1,800 


AMCU77  (ex-LCI(L)-589) 

Built  at  New  Jersey  SB  Co.,  Barber,  N.J. 

Keel  laid  3/11/44;  Launched  4/5/44;  Commissioned 
4/11/44. 

Changed  from  LCI(L)-589  to  AMCU-7  on  3/10/45. 

AMCU78  (ex-LCI(L)^OO) 

Built  at  George  Lawley  & Sons  Corp.,  Neponset,  Mass. 
Keel  laid  12/19/43;  Launched  12/29/43;  Commissioned 
12/31/43. 

Lt.  (jg.)  D.  R.  Miller  in  command. 

Changed  from  LCI(L)^00  to  AMCU-8  on  3/10/45. 

AMCUy9  (ex-LCI(L)Hl09) 

Built  at  George  Lawley  & Sons  Corp.,  Neponset,  Mass. 
Keel  laid  1/15/44;  Launched  1/20/44;  Commissioned 
1/25/44. 

Lt.  (j.g.)  J.  P.  Gilligan  in  command. 

Changed  from  LCI(L)^09  to  AMCU-9  on  3/10/45. 

AMCU7IO  (ex-LCI(L)-513) 

Built  at  New  Jersey  SB  Co.,  Barber,  N.J. 

Keel  laid  11/5/43;  Launched  12/3/43;  Commissioned 
12/9/43. 

Lt.  (j.g.)  S.  P.  Tague  in  command. 

Changed  from  LCI(L)-513  to  AMCU-10  on  3/10/45. 

AMCU-11  BLACKBIRD  (ex-LCI(L)-515) 

Built  at  New  Jersey  SB  Co.,  Barber,  N.J. 

Keel  laid  11/9/43;  Launched  12/4/43;  Commissioned 
12/10/43. 

Lt.  (j.g.)  H.  W.  Brown,  Jr.,  in  command. 

Changed  from  LCI(L)-515  to  AMCU-11  on  3/10/45. 
Named  BLACKBIRD  1/3/55. 

AMCU-12  Class: 

AMCU-12  through  14,  MHC-44  & 45,  AMCU-46 
through  50 
Length  Overall:  136' 

Extreme  Beam:  24 '6"  (AMCU-12,  13,  44  through  50); 
23'4"  (AMCU-14) 

Displacement:  270  tons  (AMCU-12,  13,  44  through  50); 
267  tons  (AMCU-14) 

Max.  Draft:  8'  (AMCU-12,  13,  44  through  50);  8'6" 
(AMCU-14) 

Designed  Accommodations:  Off.:  4 (AMCU-12,  13,  44 
through  50);  7 (AMCU-14);  Enl.:  30  (AMCU-12, 
13,  44  through  50);  40  (AMCU-14) 

Armament:  (1)  3"/50  cal.;  (1)  single  40mm  (AMCU-14) 
Designed  Speed:  15  k.  (AMCU-12,  13,  44  through  50) 
14  k.  (AMCU-14) 

En^nes:  Mfr.:  G.  M.;  Type:  Diesel 
Designed  Shaft  Horsepower:  1,000 

AMCU-12  HARKNESS (ex-AGSC-12,  AGS-12,  YMS-242) 
Built  at  Tacoma  Boat  Building  Co.,  Tacoma,  Wash. 
Keel  laid  6/1/42;  Launched  10/10/42;  Commissioned 
3/27/43; 

Lt.  (j.g.)  H.  S.  Meredith,  USNR,  in  command. 

Changed  from  YMS-242  to  AGS-12  on  3/20/45;  Named 
HARKNESS  3/24/45;  Converted  to  AGS  at  South 
Coast  SB  Co.,  Newport  Beach,  Calif.  Changed  from 
AGS-12  to  AGSC-12  on  7/29/46;  Changed  from 
AGSC-12  to  AMCU-12  on  8/18/51;  Converted  to 
AMCU  at  New  York  Naval  Shipyard,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Recommissioned  9/5/51. 

Lt.  J.  M.  Bohanon  in  command. 

Struck  from  the  Naval  Vessel  Register  11/1/59. 

AMCU-13  JAMES  M GILLIS  (ex-AGSC-13,  AGS-13, 
YMS-262) 

Built  at  South  Coast  SB  Co.,  Newport  Beach,  Calif. 
Keel  laid  9/6/42;  Launched  12/24/42;  Commissioned 
9/15/43. 

Lt.  T.  W.  Burns  in  command. 

Changed  from  YMS-262  to  AGS-13  and  Named  JAMES 
M.  GILLIS  3/23/45;  Converted  to  AGS  at  California 
SB  Corp.,  Wilmington,  Calif.  Changed  from  AGS-13 
to  AGSC-13  on  7/29/46;  Changed  from  AGSC-13  to 
AMCU-13  on  8/18/51;  Converted  to  AMCU  at  New 
York  Naval  Shipyard,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  Recommissioned 
9/5/51. 

Lt.  (j.g.)  K.E.  Carter  in  command. 

AMCU-14  NINAH  (ex-AMC-204,  PCS-1465,  PC-1465) 
Built  at  Astoria  Marine  Const.  Co.,  Astoria,  Oreg. 
Changed  from  PC-1465  to  PCS-1465  on  4/8/43;  Keel 
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laid  6/17/43;  Launched  12/27/43;  Commissioned 
2/15/44. 

Lt.  D.  L.  Case  in  command. 

Chg.  from  PCS-1456  to  AMC-204  on  1/10/45.  Named 
NINAH  1/10/45;  Chg.  from  AMC-204  to  AMCU-14 
on  3/7/52;  Converted  to  AMCU  at  New  York  Naval 
Shipyard,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

AMCU-15  ACCENTOR  (ex-LSI  (L)-652) 

Built  at  New  Jersey  SB  Corp.,  Barber,  N.J. 

Keel  laid  6/10/44;  Launched  7/13/44;  Commissioned 
7/19/44;  Named  ACCENTOR  and  reclassified  AMCU- 

15  on  3/7/52. 

Conversion  to  AMCU  canceled  and  reclassified  LSI(L)- 
652  on  7/1/54. 

AMCU-16  AVOCET  (ex-LSI  (L)-653) 

Built  at  New  Jersey  SB  Corp.,  Barber,  N.J. 

Keel  laid  6/14/44;  Launched  7/14/44;  Commissioned 
7/22/44.  Named  AVOCENT  and  reclassified  AMCU- 

16  on  3/7/52. 

Authorized  for  conversion  to  AMCU  in  FY  1952;  Con- 
tract for  conversion  placed  with  Puget  Sound  Naval 
Shipyard,  Bremerton,  Wash.,  3/7/52;  Conversion 
begun  7/1/53;  Conversion  completed  12/31/53;  Re- 
commissioned 12/9/53. 

Lt.  James  E.  McMullen  in  command. 

AMCU-17  BLUE  JAY  (ex-LSI (L)-654) 

Built  at  New  Jersey  SB  Corp.,  Barber,  N.J. 

Keel  laid  6/15/44;  Launched  7/18/44;  Commissioned 
7/22/44.  Named  BLUE  JAY  and  reclassified 
AMCU-17  on  3/7/52. 

Authorized  for  conversion  to  AMCU  in  FY  1952;  Con- 
tract for  conversion  placed  with  Puget  Sound  Naval 
Shipyard,  Bremerton,  Wash.,  3/7/52;  Conversion 
begun  9/21/53;  Conversion  completed  4/5/54;  never 
recommissioned. 

AMCU-18  CHAFFINCH  (ex-LSI  (L)-694) 

Built  at  George  Lawley  & Son,  Neponset,  Mass. 

Keel  laid  5/28/44;  Launched  6/6/44;  Commissioned 
6/13/44;  Named  CHAFFINCH  and  reclassified 
AMCU-18  on  3/7/52. 

Authorized!  or  conversion  to  AMCU  in  FY  1952;  Contract 
for  conversion  placed  with  Puget  Sound  Naval  Ship- 
yard, Bremerton,  Wash.,  3/7/52;  Conversion  begun 
9/21/53;  Conversion  completed  4/12/54;  never  recom- 
missioned. 

AMCU-19  CHEWINK  (ex-LSI  (L)-701) 

Built  at  George  Lawley  & Son,  Neponset,  Mass. 

Keel  laid  6/17/44;  Launched  6/24/44;  Commissioned 
6/20/44;  Named  CHEWINK  and  reclassified  AMCU- 

19  on  3/7/52. 

Authorized  for  conversion  to  AMCU  in  FY  1952;  Con- 
tract for  conversion  placed  with  Puget  Sound  Naval 
Shipyard,  Bremerton,  Wash.,  3/7/52;  Conversion 
begun  9/21/53;  Conversion  completed  4/2/54;  never 
recommissioned. 

AMCUy20  CHIMANGO  (ex-LSI (L)-703) 

Built  at  George  Lawley  & Son,  Neponset,  Mass. 

Keel  laid  6/22/44;  Launched  6/30/44;  Commissioned 
7/8/44;  Named  CHIMANGO  and  reclassified  AMCU- 

20  on  3/7/52. 

Authorized  for  conversion  to  AMCU  in  FY  1952;  Con- 
tract for  conversion  placed  with  Puget  Sound  Naval 
Shipyard,  Bremerton,  Wash.,  3/7/52;  Conversion  be- 
gun 12/1/53;  Conversion  completed  5/18/54;  never 
recommissioned. 

AMCUy21  COCKATOO  (ex-LSI  (L)-709) 

Built  at  George  Lawley  & Son,  Neponset,  Mass. 

Keel  laid  7/11/44;  Launched  7/20/44;  Commissioned 
7/27/44;  Named  COCKATOO  and  reclassified  AMCU- 

21  on  3/7/52. 

Authorized  for  conversion  to  AMCU  in  FY  1952;  Con- 
tract for  conversion  placed  with  Puget  Sound  Naval 
Shipyard,  Bremerton,  Wash.,  3/7/52;  Conversion 
begun  6/8/53;  Conversion  completed  12/3/53;  Re- 
commissioned 11/6/53. 

AMCU-22  COTINGA  (ex-LSI  (L)-776) 

Built  at  Commercial  Iron  Works,  Portland,  Oreg. 

Keel  laid  6/19/44;  Launched  7/9/44;  Commissioned 
8/3/44;  Named  COTINGA  and  reclassified  AMCU-22 
on  3/7/52. 


Authorized  for  conversion  to  AMCU  in  FY  1952;  Con- 
tract for  conversion  placed  with  Puget  Sound  Naval 
Shipyard,  Bremerton,  Wash.,  3/7/52;  Conversion 
begun  9/21/53;  Conversion  completed  4/2/54;  never 
recommissioned . 

AMCU-23  DUNLIN  (ex-LSI  (L)-777) 

Built  at  Commercial  Iron  Works,  Portland,  Oreg. 

Keel  laid  6/27/44;  Launched  7/17/44;  Commissioned 
8/7/44;  Named  DUNLIN  and  reclassified  AMCU-23 
on  3/7/52;  Conversion  to  AMCU  canceled  and  reclas- 
sified LSI(L)-777  on  7/1/54. 

AMCU-24  GOLDCREST  (ex-LSI  (L)-869) 

Built  at  New  Jersey  SB  Co.,  Barber,  N.J. 

Keel  laid  8/31/44;  Launched  9/29/44;  Commissioned 
10/7/44. 

Lt.  (j.g.)  J.  C.  Smith  in  command. 

Named  GOLDCREST  and  reclassified  AMCU-24  on 
3/7/52;  Authorized  for  conversion  to  AMCU  in  FY 
1952;  Contract  for  conversion  placed  with  Charleston 
Naval  Shipyard,  Charleston,  S.  C.  3/7/52;  Recom- 
missioned 1953. 

AMCU-25  JACAMAR  (ex-LSI  (L)-870) 

Built  at  New  Jersey  SB  Co.,  Barber,  N.J. 

Keel  laid  9/1/44;  Launched  10/2/44;  Commissioned 
10/9/44;  Named  JACAMAR  and  reclassified  AMCU- 

26  on  3/7/52. 

Authorized  for  conversion  to  AMCU  in  FY  1952;  Con- 
tract for  conversion  placed  with  Puget  Sound  Naval 
Shipyard,  Bremerton,  Wash.,  3/7/52;  Conversion  be- 
gun 8/3/53;  Conversion  completed  2/1/54;  Recom- 
missioned 1/12/54. 

AMCU-26  KESTREL  (ex-LSI (L)-874) 

Built  at  New  Jersey  SB  Co.  Barber,  N.J. 

Keel  laid  9/7/44;  Launched  10/6/44;  Commissioned 
10/13/44. 

Lt.  (j.g.)  J.  O.  Harrison  in  command. 

Named  KESTREL  and  reclassified  AMCU-26  on  3/7/52; 
Authorized  for  conversion  to  AMCU  in  FY  1952; 
Contract  for  conversion  placed  with  Puget  Sound 
Naval  Shipyard,  Bremerton,  Wash.,  3/7/52;  Conver- 
sion begun  8/24/53;  Conversion  completed  3/1/54; 
Recommissioned  2/8/54; 

Lt.  G.  P.  Chatelain  in  command. 

AMCU-27  KILDEER  (ex-LSI  (L)-883) 

Built  at  New  Jersey  SB  Co.,  Barber,  N.J. 

Keel  laid  9/22/44;  Launched  10/19/44;  Commissioned 
10/26/44;  Named  KILDEER  and  reclassified  AMCU- 

27  on  3/7/52;  Conversion  to  AMCU  canceled  and  re- 
classified LSI(L)-883  on  7/1/54. 

AMCU-28  LONGSPUR  (ex-LSI  (L)-884) 

Built  at  New  Jersey  SB  Co.,  Barber,  N.J. 

Keel  laid  9/22/44;  Launched  10/20/44;  Commissioned 
10/27/44. 

Lt.  (j.g.)  R.  G.  Townsend  in  command. 

Named  LONGSPUR  and  reclassified  AMCU-28  on 
3/7/52;  Authorized  for  conversion  to  AMCU  in  FY 
1952;  Contract  for  conversion  placed  with  Charleston 
Naval  Shipyard,  Charleston,  S.C.,  3/7/52;  Conversion 
begun  11/15/53;  Conversion  completed  5/15/54; 
never  recommissioned. 

AMCU-29  MAGPIE  (ex-LSI  (L)-944) 

Built  at  Consolidated  Steel  Corp.,  Ltd.,  Orange,  Tex. 
Keel  laid  1/15/44;  Launched  2/10/44;  Commissioned 
4/14/44;  Named  MAGPIE  and  reclassified  AMCU-29 
on  3/7/52.  Authorized  for  conversion  to  AMCU  in 
FY  1952;  Contract  for  conversion  placed  with  Charle- 
ston Naval  Shipyard,  Charleston,  S.C.,  3/7/52;  Con- 
version begun  10/15/53;  Conversion  completed  4/15/ 
54;  never  recommissioned. 

AMCU-30  MALLARD  (ex-LSI  (L)-963) 

Built  at  Consolidated  Steel  Corp.,  Ltd.,  Orange,  Tex. 
Keel  laid  2/25/44;  Launched  3/20/44;  Commissioned 
5/16/44;  Named  MALLARD  and  reclassified  AMCU- 
30  3/7/52;  Authorized  for  conversion  to  AMCU  in 
FY  1952;  Contract  for  conversion  placed  with  Charles- 
ton Naval  Shipyard,  Charleston,  S.C.,  3/7/52;  Con- 
version begun  12/15/53;  Conversion  completed  6/15/ 
54;  never  recommissioned. 
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AMCU-31  MEDRICK  (ex-LSI  (L)-966) 

Built  at  Consolidated  Steel  Corp.,  Ltd.,  Orange,  Tex. 
Keel  laid  Launched  3/23/44;  Commissioned 

Named  MEDRICK  and  reclassified  AMCU- 

31  on  ZI7 !b2]  Conversion  to  AMC  canceled  and  re- 
classified LSI(L)-966  on  7/1/54. 

AMCU-32  MINIVET  (ex-LSI  (L)-969) 

Built  at  Consolidated  Steel  Corp.,  Ltd.,  Orange,  Tex. 
Keel  laid  2/29/44;  Launched  3/27/44;  Commissioned 
4/21/44;  Named  MINIVET  and  reclassified  AMCU- 

32  on  3/7/52;  Conversion  to  AMCU  canceled  and  re- 
classified LSI(L)-969  on  7/1/54. 

AMCU-33  ORIOLE  (ex-LSI  (L)-973) 

Built  at  Consolidated  Steel  Corp.,  Ltd.,  Orange,  Tex. 
Keel  laid  3/11/44;  Launched  4/5/44;  Commissioned 
5/30/44;  Named  ORIOLE  and  reclassified  AMCU- 

33  on  3/7/52;  Authorized  for  conversion  to  AMCU 
in  FY  1952;  Contract  for  conversion  placed  with 
Charleston  Naval  Shipyard,  Charleston,  S.C.,  3/7/52; 
Conversion  begun  9/15/53;  Conversion  completed 
3/16/54;  Recommissioned  2/20/54. 

AMCU-34  ORTOLAN  (ex-LSI  (L)-976)* 

Built  at  Consolidated  Steel  Corp.,  Ltd.,  Orange,  Tex. 
Keel  laid  5/15/44;  Launched  10/10/44;  Commissioned 
5/5/44. 

Lt.  (j.g.)  W.  C.  Lawton,  USNR,  in  command. 

Named  ORTOLAN  and  reclassified  AMCU-34  on 
3/7/52;  Authorized  for  conversion  to  AMCU  in  FY 
1952;  Contract  for  conversion  placed  with  Charleston 
Naval  Shipyard,  Charleston,  S.C.,  3/7/52;  Conversion 
begun  6/15/53;  Conversion  completed  12/15/53;  Re- 
commissioned 11/21/53; 

Lt.  D.  W.  Anderson  in  command. 

*Originally  YMS-319  was  to  convert  to  AMCU-34. 

AMCU-35  OWL  (ex-LSI (L)-982) 

Built  at  Consolidated  Steel  Corp.,  Ltd.,  Orange,  Tex. 
Keel  laid  3/23/44;  Launched  4/18/44;  Commissioned 
5/16/44;  Authorized  for  conversion  to  AMCU  in 
FY  1952;  Contract  for  conversion  placed  with  Charles- 
ton Naval  Shipyard,  Charleston,  S.C.,  3/7/52;  Con- 
version begun  7/15/53;  Conversion  completed  1/15/54; 
Recommissioned  12/19/53. 

Lt.  J.  F.  McNulty  in  command. 

AMCU-36  PARTRIDGE  (ex-LSI  (L)-lOOl) 

Built  at  Consolidated  Steel  Corp.,  Ltd.,  Orange,  Tex. 
Keel  laid  4/18/44;  Launched  5/13/44;  Commissioned 
6/10/44;  Named  PARTRIDGE  and  reclassified 
AMCU-36  on  3/7/52;  Conversion  to  AMCU  canceled 
and  reclassified  LSI(L)-1001  on  7/1/54. 

AMCU-37  RAIL  (ex-LSI (L)-1022) 

Built  at  Albina  Eng.  & Mach.  Works.,  Portland,  Oreg. 
Keel  laid  3/3/44;  Launched  4/17/44;  Commissioned 
5/18/44;  Named  RAIL  and  reclassified  AMCU-37 
on  3/7/52;  Authorized  for  conversion  to  AMCU  in 
FY  1952;  Contract  for  conversion  placed  with  New  York 
Naval  Shipyard,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.;  Conversion  com- 
pleted 9/52;  Recommissioned  9/13/52. 

Lt.  L.  H.  Foisey  in  command. 

AMCU-38  SANDPIPER  (ex-LSI  (L)-1008) 

Built  at  Consolidated  Steel  Corp.,  Ltd.,  Orange,  Tex. 
Keel  laid  4/29/44;  Launched  5/27/44;  Commissioned 
6/19/44;  Named  SANDPIPER  and  reclassified 
AMCU-38  3/7/52;  Authorized  for  conversion  to 
AMCU  in  FY  1952;  Contract  for  conversion  placed 
with  Charleston  Naval  Shipyard,  Charleston,  S.C., 
3/7/52;  Conversion  begun  4/15/53;  Conversion  com- 
pleted 11/5/53;  Recommissioned  10/7/53. 

AMCU-39  SENTINEL  (ex-LSI  (L)-1052) 

Built  at  Defoe  SB  Co.,  Bay  City,  Mich. 

Keel  laid  2/8/44;  Launched  3/9/44;  Commissioned  3/21/ 
44;  Named  SENTINEL  and  reclassified  AMCU-39 
on  3/7/52;  Authorized  for  conversion  to  AMCU  in 
FY  1952;  Contract  for  conversion  placed  with  Puget 
Sound  Naval  Shipyard,  Bremerton,  Wash.,  3/7/52; 
Conversion  begun  12/1/53;  Conversion  completed 
5/18/54;  never  recommissioned. 


AMCU-40  SHEARWATER  (ex-LSI  (L)-1053) 

Built  at  Defoe  SB  Co.,  Bay  City,  Midi. 

Keel  laid  2/17/44;  Launched  3/15/44;  Commissioned 
3/27/44;  Named  SHEARWATER  and  reclassified 
AMCU-40  on  3/7/52;  Conversion  to  AMCU  canceled 
and  reclassified  LCI(L)-1053 
AMCU-41  SKIMMER  (ex-LSI (L)-1093) 

Built  at  Defoe  SB  Co.,  Bay  City,  Mich. 

Keel  laid  9/11/44;  Launched  9/23/44;  Commissioned 
9/28/44;  Named  SKIMMER  and  reclassified  AMCU- 

41  on  3/7/52;  Authorized  for  conversion  to  AMCU 
in  FY  1952;  Contract  for  conversion  placed  with 
Charleston  Naval  Shipyard,  Charleston,  S.C.,  3/7/52; 
Conversion  begun  8/15/53;  Conversion  completed 
2/15/54;  Recommissioned  1/23/54; 

Lt.  W.  M.  Gattis  in  command. 

AMCU^2  SPARROW  (ex-LSI (L)-1089) 

Built  at  Defoe  SB  Co.,  Bay  City,  Mich. 

Keel  laid  10/4/44;  Launched  10/17/44;  Commissioned 
10/23/44;  Named  SPARROW  and  reclassified  AMCU- 

42  on  3/7/52;  Authorized  for  conversion  to  AMCU 
in  FY  1952;  Conversion  canceled  1954. 

BITTERN  Class: 

AMCU-43 

Length  Overall:  144 '5" 

Extreme  Beam:  28' 

Displacement:  300  tons 
Max.  Draft:  8' 

Designed  Accommodations:  Off.:  4;  Enl. : 40 
Armament:  (1)  40mm 
Designed  Speed:  14  k. 

Engines:  Mfr.  GM  Type:  Diesel 
Designed  Shaft  Horsepower:  1,200 
AMCU-43  BITTERN 

Built  at  Consolidated  SB  Corp.,  New  York,  N.Y.  Chg. 
from  AMCU-43  to  MHC-43  on  2/7/55;  Keel  laid 
8/18/55;  Launched  3/4/57,;  Sponsored  by  Mrs.  C.  A. 
Curtze;  Commissioned  8/26/57. 

Lt.  (j.g.)  G.  C.  Simpkins  in  command. 

HARKNESS  class  continued  (MHC-44  and  45,  AMCU-46 
through  50) 

Originally,  it  was  intended  to  build  two  sister  ships  of  the 
BITTERN.  For  this  purpose,  AMCU-44  and  45  were  the 
hull  numbers  allotted.  During  the  period  8/1/54  to  2/1/54, 
five  Auxiliary  Motor  Minesweepers  (AMS),  were  reclassified 
AMCU-46  through  50.  In  early  1955,  it  was  decided  not  to 
build  AMCU-44  and  45.  On  2/7/55,  when  all  existing  AMCU’s 
were  reclassified  MHC,  AMS-2  and  3 were  given  the  hull 
numbers  previously  held  by  BITTERN’S  ill-fated  sister  ships 
and  thus  became  MHC-44  and  45.  For  cross  reference  pur- 
poses, a list  of  AMS/YMS  type  Coastal  Minesweepers  (Under- 
water Locator)  and  Minehunters  is  noted  below. 

BOBOLINK  (MHC-44)— See  YMS-164. 

BUNTING  (MHC^5)— See  YMS-170. 

GULL  (AMCU-46)— See  YMS-324. 

MERGANSER  (AMCU-47)See  YMS-417. 

REDHEAD  (AMCU-48)— See  YMS-443. 

SANDERLING  (AMCU-49)— See  YMS-446. 

WAXBILL  (AMCU-50)See  YMS-479. 


Part  D 

AUXILIARY  MOTOR  MINESWEEPERS  (AMS) 


On  18  February  1947,  39  Motor  Minesweepers 
(YMS)  were  given  names  and  redesignated  AMS-1 
through  39.  This  began  the  Auxiliary  Motor  Mine- 
sweeper (AMS)  classification.  The  first  39  were  fol- 
lowed in  short  order  by  19  more  former  YMS’s  to 
make  a total  of  58.  Intended  for  use  in  sweeping 
mines  close  to  enemy  shores  and  in  shallow  waters, 
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this  type  of  ship  proved  less  than  satisfactory.  Their 
hulls,  though  made  of  wood,  were  too  magnetic  and 
susceptible  to  magnetic  mines.  In  the  early  1950’s 
a new  type  of  AMS  that  was  nonmagnetic  was  laid 
down.  Most  of  the  new  AMS’s  were  under  construction 
for  loan  to  foreign  countries  under  the  Military 
Defense  Assistance  Pact. 

To  distinguish  between  the  new  nonmagnetic 
AMS’s  and  the  former  YMS’s  rated  as  AMS’s,  the 
Naval  Classification  system  for  mine  warfare  ships 
was  revised.  On  7 February  1955,  all  the  World 
War  II  built  AMS’s,  still  extant,  were  reclassified 
Coastal  Minesweeper  (Old)  (MSC(O))  (See  Coastal 
Minesweepers  (Old),  p.  495).  All  the  new  con- 
struction Auxiliary  Motor  Minesweepers  were  re- 
classified Coastal  Minesweeper  (MSC),  starting  with 
AMS-60  becoming  MSC-60.  For  cross  reference 
purposes,  a list  of  AMS’s  that  saw  service  in  the 
U.S.  Navay  is  noted  below,  along  with  the  hull 
number  that  all  the  pertinent  data  is  shown  under. 


ALPHABETICAL  LIST 


ALBATROSS  (AMS-1)— Later  MSC(0)-1— See  YMS-80. 
BOBOLINK  (AMS-2)— Later  MHC-44— See  YMS-164. 
BUNTING  (AMS-3)— Later  MHC^5— See  YMS-170. 
CARDINAL  (AMS-4)— Later  MSC(OM— See  YMS-179. 
CONDOR  (AMS-5)— Later  MSC(0)-5— See  YMS-192. 
COURSER  (AMS-6)— Later  MSC(0)-6— See  YMS-201. 
CROW  (AMS-7)— Later  MSC(0)-7— See  YMS-215. 
CURLEW  (AMS-8)— Later  MSC(0)-8— See  YMS-218. 
FLICKER  (AMS-9)— Later  MSC(0)-9— See  YMS-219. 
FIRECREST  (AMS-10)— Later  MSC(O)-10— See  YMS-231. 
FLAMINGO  (AMS-1  D— Later  MSC(0)-11— See  YMS-238. 
GOLDFINCH  (AMS-12)— Later  MSC(0)-12— See  YMS- 
306. 

CRACKLE  (AMS-13)— Later  MSC(0)-13— See  YMS-312. 
GROSBEAK  (AMS-14)— Later  MSC(0)-14— See  YMS-317. 
GROUSE  (AMS-15)— Later  MSC(0)-15— See  YMS-321. 
GULL  (AMS-16)— Later  AMCU-46— See  YMS-324. 

HAWK  (AMS-1 7)— Later  MSC(0)-17— See  YMS-362. 
HERON  (AMS-18)— Later  MSC(0)-18— See  YMS-369. 
HORNBILL  (AMS-19)— Later  MSC(0)-19— See  YMS-371. 
HUMMER  (AMS-20)— Later  MSC(0)-20— See  YMS-372. 
JACKDAW  (AMS-21)— Later  MSC(0)-21— See  YMS-373. 
KITE  (AMS-22)— Later  MSC(0)-22— See  YMS-374. 

LARK  (AMS-23)— Later  MSC(0)-23— See  YMS-376. 
LINNET  (AMS-24)— Later  MSC(0)-24— See  YMS-395. 
MAGPIE  (AMS-25)— See  YMS-400. 

MERGANSER  (AMS-26)— Later  AMCU-47— See  YMS- 
417. 

MOCKING  BIRD  (AMS-27)— Later  MSC(0)-27— See 
YMS-419. 

OSPREY  (AMS-28)— Later  MSC(0)-28— See  YMS-422. 
OSTRICH  (AMS-29)— Later  MSC(0)-29— See  YMS-430. 
PARRAKEET  (AMS-30)— See  YMS-434. 

PARTRIDGE  (AMS-31)— See  YMS-437. 

PELICAN  (AMS-32)— Later  MSC(0)-32— See  YMS^41. 
PLOVER  (AMS-33)— Later  MSC(0)-33— See  YMS-442. 
REDHEAD  (AMS-34)— Later  AMCU-48— See  YMS-443. 
SANDERLING  (AMS-35)— Later  AMCU-49— See  YMS- 
446. 

SWALLOW  (AMS-36)— Later  MSC(0)-36— See  YMS-461. 
SWAN  (AMS-37)— Later  MSC(0)-37— See  YMS-470. 
VERDIN  (AMS-38)— Later  MSC(0)-38— See  YMS-471. 
WAXBILL  (AMS-39)— Later  AMCU-50— See  YMS-479. 
CHATTERER  (AMS^O)— Later  MSC(0)-40— See  YMS- 
415. 


BARBET  (AMS-41)— Later  MSC(0)-41— See  YMS-45. 
BRAMBLING  (AMS-42)— Later  MSC(0)-42— See  YMS- 
109. 

BRANT  (AMS-^3)— Later  MSC(0)-43— See  YMS-113. 
COURLAN  (AMS^4)— Later  MSC(0)-44— See  YMS-114. 
CROSSBILL  (AMS-45)— Later  MSC(0)-45— See  YMS-120. 
EGRET  (AMS-46)— Later  MSC(0)-46— See  YMS-136. 
FULMAR  (AMS-47)— Later  MSC(0)-47— See  YMS-193. 
LAPWING  (AMS-^8)— Later  MSC(0)-48— See  YMS-268. 
LORIKEET  (AMS-49)— Later  MSC(0)-49— See  YMS-271. 
NIGHTINGALE  (AMS-50)— Later  MSC(O)-50— See  YMS- 
290. 

REEDBIRD  (AMS-51)— Later  MSC(0)-51— See  YMS-291. 
RHEA  (AMS-52)— Later  MSC(0)-52— See  YMS-299. 
ROBIN  (AMS-53)— Later  MSC(0)-53— See  YMS-311. 
RUFF  (AMS-54)— Later  MSC(0)-54)— See  YMS-327. 
SEAGULL  (AMS-55)— Later  MSC(0)-55— See  YMS-402. 
TURKEY  (AMS-56)— Later  MSC(0)-56— See  YMS-444. 
REDPOLL  (AMS-57)— Later  MSC(0)-57— See  YMS-294. 
SISKIN  (AMS-58)— Later  MSC(0)-58— See  YMS^25. 
AMS-59— Later  PCS-1400— See  YMS-45 1. 

ADJUTANT  (AMS-60)— See  MSC-60. 

AMS-61  through  68 — See  MSC-61  through  68. 

BITTERN  (AMS-69)— See  MSC-69. 

CHUKOR  (AMS-70)— See  MSC-70. 

AMS-71— See  MSC-71. 

DOTTEREL  (AMS-72)— See  MSC-72. 

AMS-73  through  76 — See  MSC-73  through  76 
MACAW  (AMS-77)— See  MSC-77. 

AMS-78  through  120 — See  MSC-78  through  120 
BLUEBIRD  (AMS-121)— See  MSC-121. 

CORMORANT  (AMS-122)— See  MSC-122. 

AMS-123  through  189 — See  MSC-123  through  189. 
FALCON  (AMS-190)— See  MSC-190. 

FRIGATE  BIRD  (AMS-191)— See  MSC-191. 
HUMMINGBIRD  (AMS-192)— See  MSC-192. 

JACANA  (AMS-193)— See  MSC-193. 

KINGBIRD  (AMS-194)— See  MSC-194. 

LIMPKIN  (AMS-195)— See  MSC-195. 

MEADOWLARK  (AMS-196)— See  MSC-196. 

PARROT  (AMS-197)— See  MSC-197. 

PEACOCK  (AMS-198)— See  MSC-198. 

PHOEBE  (AMS-199)— See  MSC-199. 

REDWING  (AMS-200)— See  MSC-200. 

SHRIKE  (AMS-201)— See  MSC-201. 

SPOONBILL  (AMS-202)— See  MSC-202. 

THRASHER  (AMS-203)— See  MSC-203. 

THRUSH  (AMS-204)— See  MSC-204. 

VIREO  (AMS-205)— See  MSC-205. 

WARBLER  (AMS-206)— See  MSC-206. 

WHIPPOORWILL  (AMS-207)— See  MSC-207. 

WIDGEON  (AMS-208)— See  MSC-208. 

WOODPECKER  (AMS-209)— See  MSC-209. 

AMS-210  through  267— See  MSC-210  through  267. 


Part  E 


DESTROYER  MINELAYERS  (DM) 


Designed  as  fast  offensive  minelayers,  34  were 
converted  from  fleet  destroyers.  The  first  22  were 
converted  from  flush  deck  destroyers,  after  they  had 
commissioned  and  the  remainder  were  converted 
from  ALLEN  M.  SUMNER  class  destroyers  during 
construction.  Originally,  they  were  intended  to  be 
used  to  lay  mines  in  enemy  areas,  usually  at  night, 
or  to  lay  mines  in  enemy  shipping  lanes;  some  of 
those  pressed  into  service  as  pickets  at  Okinawa 
suffered  severe  damage  from  the  “Divine  Wind.” 
After  the  war,  only  the  ALLEN  M.  SUMNER  class 
conversions  were  retained.  Redesignated  Destroyer 
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Minelayers  (DM)  on  7 February  1955,  the  surviving 
DM’s  were  redesignated  as  Fast,  Minelayers  (MMD) 
on  1 January  1969. 


ALPHABETICAL  LIST 

AARON  WARD  (DM-34) 

ADAMS  (DM-27) 

ANTHONY  (DM-12) 

BREESE  (DM-18) 

BURNS  (DM-11) 

GAMBLE  (DM-15) 

GWIN  (DM-33) 

HARRY  F.  BAUER  (DM-26) 

HART  (DM-8) 

HENRY  A.  WILEY  (DM-29) 

INGRAHAM  (DM-9) 

ISRAEL  (DM-3) 

LANSDALE  (DM-6) 

J.  WILLIAM  DITTER  (DM-31) 

LINDSEY  (DM-32) 

LUCE  (DM^) 

LUDLOW  (DM-10) 

MAHAN  (DM-7) 

MAURY  (DM-5) 

MONTGOMERY  (DM-17) 

MURRAY  (DM-2) 

PREBLE  (DM-20) 

PRUITT  (DM-22) 

RAMSAY  (DM-16) 

RIZAL  (DM-14) 

ROBERT  H.  SMITH  (DM-23) 

SHANNON  (DM-25) 

SHEA  (DM-30) 

SICARD  (DM-21) 

SPROSTON  (DM-13) 

STRIBLING  (DM-1) 

THOMAS  E.  FRASER  (DM-24) 

TOLMAN  (DM-28) 

TRACY  (DM-19) 


CLASS  GROUPING  LIST 

STRIBLING  (DM-1)  Class:  1 through  18 
TRACY  (DM-19)  Class:  19  through  22 
ROBERT  H.  SMITH  (DM-23)  Class:  23  through  34 


CLASS  STATISTICAL  & NUMERICAL 
SUMMARY  LIST 

The  STRIBLING  class  DM’s,  were  converted  from 
WICKES  class  fleet  destroyers  after  commissioning  and  the 
TRACY  class  DM’s  were  converted  from  CLEMSON  class 
fleet  destroyers  after  commissioning.  The  torpedo  tubes  and 
most  all  anti-submarine  warfare  equipment,  was  removed  and 
mine  launch  rails  were  added.  The  ROBERT  H.  SMITH 
class  was  converted  during  construction  in  much  the  same 
manner.  The  characteristics  for  each  class  are  as  follows : 

STRIBLING  Class: 

DM-1  through  18. 

Length  Overall:  314'5" 

Extreme  Beam:  31'9"  (DM-1  through  10);  31'8"  (DM- 
11  through  18); 

Displacement:  1,060  (DM-1  through  14);  1,090  (DM-15 
through  18) 

Max.  Draft:  8'6"  (DM-1  through  14);  8'8"  (DM-15 
through  18) 

Designed  Accommodations:  Off.:  8 (DM-1  through  10, 
15  through  18);  6 (DM-11  through  14;)  Enl. : 105 
(DM-1  through  10,  15  through  18);  95  (DM-11 
through  14). 

Armament:  (4)  4"/50;  (80)  mines;  (2)  1 pdr.  (DM-1 
through  7);  (2)  3"  (DM-8  through  18). 


Designed  Speed:  35  k. 

Engines:  Mfr.:  Beth.  (DM-1  through  14);  NN  (DM-15 
through  18);  Type:  GT 

Designed  Shaft  Horsepower:  27,000  (DM-1  through  14); 
25,000  (DM-15  through  DM-18);  Shafts:  2 
DM-1  STRIBLING  (ex-DD-96) 

Built  at  Fore  River  SB  Corp.,  Quincy,  Mass. 

Keel  laid  12/14/17;  Commissioned  8/16/18. 

Lt.  Comdr.  G.  C.  Logan  in  command. 

Chg.  from  DD-96  to  DM-1  on  7/17/20. 

Struck  from  the  Naval  Register  12/1/36. 

DM-2  MURRAY  (ex-DD-97) 

Built  at  Fore  River  SB  Corp.,  Quincy,  Mass. 

Keel  laid  12/22/17;  Commissioned  8/21/18. 

Lt.  Comdr.  R.  G.  Walling  in  command. 

Chg.  from  DD-97  to  DM-2  on  7/17/20;  Struck  from  the 
Naval  Register  1/7/36. 

DM-3  ISRAEL  (ex-DD-98) 

Built  at  Fore  River  SB  Corp.,  Quincy,  Mass. 

Keel  laid  1/26/18;  Commissioned  9/1^18. 

Lt.  Comdr.  G.  N.  Barker  in  command. 

Chg.  from  DD-98  to  DM-3  on  7/17/20;  Struck  from  the 
Naval  Register  1/25/37. 

DM-4  LUCE  (ex-DD-99,  SCHLEY) 

Built  at  Fore  River  SB  Corp.,  Quincy,  Mass. 

Name  chg.  from  SCHLEY  to  LUCE  on  12/4/17;  Keel 
laid  2/9/18;  Commissioned  9/11/18. 

Lt.  Comdr.  R.  C.  Parker  in  command. 

Chg.  from  DD-99  to  DM^  on  7/17/20;  Struck  from  the 
Naval  Register  1/7/36. 

DM-5  MAURY  (ex-DD-100) 

Built  at  Fore  River  SB  Corp.,  Quincy,  Mass. 

Keel  laid  5/4/18;  Commissioned  9/23/18. 

Comdr.  J.  H.  Newton  in  command. 

Chg.  from  DD-100  to  DM-5  on  7/17/20;  Struck  from  the 
Naval  Register  10/22/30. 

DM-6  LANSDALE  (ex-DD-101) 

Built  at  Fore  River  SB  Corp.,  Quincy,  Mass. 

Keel  laid  4/20/18;  Commissioned  10/26/18. 

Lt.  Comdr.  C.  W.  Margruder  in  command. 

Chg.  from  DD-101  to  DM-6  on  7/17/20;  Struck  from  the 
Naval  Register  1/25/37. 

DM-7  MAHAN  (ex-DD-102) 

Built  at  Fore  River  SB  Co.,  Quincy,  Mass. 

Keel  laid  5/4/18;  Commissioned  10/24/18. 

Lt.  Comdr.  F.  P.  Conger  in  command. 

Chg.  from  DD-102  to  DM-7  on  7/17/20;  Struck  from  the 
Naval  Register  10/22/30. 

DM-8  HART  (ex-DD-110) 

Built  at  Union  Iron  Works,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Keel  laid  1/8/18;  Commissioned  5/26/19. 

Comdr.  H.  Jones  in  command. 

Chg.  from  DD-110  to  DM-8  on  7/17/20;  Struck  from 
the  Naval  Register  11/11/31. 

DM-9  INGRAHAM  (ex-DD-111) 

Built  at  Union  Iron  Works,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Keel  laid  1/12/18;  Commissioned  5/15/19. 

Comdr.  D.  L.  LeBreton  in  command. 

Chg.  from  DD-111  to  DM-9  on  7/17/20;  Struck  from 
the  Naval  Register  12/1/36. 

DM-10  LUDLOW  (ex-DD-1 12) 

Built  at  Union  Iron  Works,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Keel  laid  1/7/18;  Commissioned  12/23/18. 

Comdr.  M.  K.  Metcalf  in  command. 

Chg.  from  DD-112  to  DM-10  on  7/17/20;  Struck  from 
the  Naval  Register  on  11/18/30. 

DM-11  BURNS  (ex-DD-171) 

Built  at  Union  Iron  Works,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Keel  laid  4/15/18;  Commissioned  8/7/19. 

Comdr.  W.  H.  Lee  in  command. 

Chg.  from  DD-171  to  DM-11  on  7/17/20;  Struck  from 
the  Naval  Register  11/18/30. 

DM-12  ANTHONY  (ex-DD-172) 

Built  at  Union  Iron  Works,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Keel  laid  4/18/18;  Commissioned  6/19/19. 

Comdr.  D.  A.  Scott  in  command. 

Chg.  from  DD-172  to  DM-12  on  7/17/20;  Struck  from 
the  Naval  Register  12/1/36. 
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DM-13  SPROSTON  (ex-DD-173) 

Built  at  Union  Iron  Works,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Keel  laid  4/20/18;  Commissioned  7/12/19. 

Lt.  Comdr  A.  G.  Olson  in  command. 

Chg.  from  DD -173  to  DM-13  on  7/17/20;  Struck  from 
the  Naval  Register  12/1/36. 

DM-14  RIZAL  (ex-DD-174) 

Built  at  Union  Iron  Works,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Keel  laid  6/26/18;  Commissioned  5/28/19. 

Comdr.  E.  S.  Root  in  command. 

Chg.  from  DD-174  to  DM-14  on  7/17/20;  Struck  from 
the  Naval  Register  11/11/31. 

DM-15  GAMBLE  (ex-DD-123) 

Built  at  Newport  News  SB  & DD  Co.,  Newport  News, 
Va. 

Keel  laid  11/21/17;  Commissioned  11/29/18. 

Comdr.  H.  J.  Abett  in  command. 

Chg.  from  DD-123  to  DM-15  on  7/17/20;  Struck  from 
the  Naval  Register  6/22/45. 

DM-16  RAMSAY  (ex-DD-124) 

Built  at  Newport  News  SB  & DD  Co.,  Newport  News, 
Va. 

Keel  laid  12/21/17;  Commissioned  2/15/19. 

Comdr.  H.  H.  Norton  in  command. 

Chg.  from  DD-124  to  DM-16  on  7/17/20;  Chg.  from 
DM-16  to  AG-98  on  6/5/45. 

DM-17  MONTGOMERY  (ex-DD-121) 

Built  at  Newport  News  SB  & DD  Co.,  Newport  News, 
Va. 

Keel  laid  10/2/17;  Commissioned  7/26/18. 

Lt.  Comdr.  W.  R.  Purnell  in  command. 

Chg.  from  DD-121  to  DM-17  on  7/17/20;  Struck  from 
the  Naval  Register  4/28/45. 

DM-18  BREESE  (ex-DD-122) 

Built  at  Newport  News  SB  & DD  Co.,  Newport  News, 
Va. 

Keel  laid  11/10/17;  Commissioned  10/23/18. 

Lt.  Comdr.  L M.  B.  Smith  in  command. 

Chg.  from  DD-122  to  DM-18  on  7/17/20;  Struck  from 
the  Naval  Register  2/7/46. 

TRACY  Class: 

DM-19  through  22 
Length  Overall:  314'5" 

Extreme  Beam:  31'9"  (DM-19);  31'8"  (DM-20  through 

22) 

Displacement:  1,190  tons 
Max.  Draft:  9'3" 

Designed  Accommodations:  Off.:  6;  Enl. : 95  (DM-19); 
89  (DM-20  through  22) 

Armament:  (4)  4"/50;  (70)  mines;  (1)  3"/23;  (2)  .30 
cal.  mg.  (DM-19). 

Designed  Speed:  35  k. 

Engines:  Mfr. : Cramp  (DM-19);  Bath  (DM-20  through 
22);  Type:  GT 

Designed  Shaft  Horsepower:  26,000  (DM-19);  25,0(X) 
(DM-20  through  22);  Shafts:  2 

DM-19  TRACY  (ex-DD-214) 

Built  at  William  Cramp  & Sons  S&EB  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Keel  laid  4/30/19;  Commissioned  3/9/20. 

Comdr.  L.  P.  Treadwell  in  command. 

Chg.  from  DD-124  to  DM-19  on  6/30/37;  Struck  from 
the  Naval  Register  2/7/46. 

DM-20  PREBLE  (ex-DD-345) 

Built  at  Bath  Iron  Works,  Bath,  Me. 

Keel  laid  4/12/19;  Commissioned  3/19/20. 

Comdr.  H.  A.  Baldridge  in  command. 

Chg.  from  DD-345  to  DM-20  on  6/30/37;  Chg.  from 
DM-20  to  AG-99  on  6/5/45. 

DM-21  SICARD  (ex-DD-346) 

Built  at  Bath  Iron  Works,  Bath,  Me. 

Keel  laid  6/18/19;  Commissioned  6/9/20. 

Lt.  J.  K.  David  in  command. 

Chg.  from  DD-346  to  DM-21  on  6/30/37;  Chg.  from 
DM-21  to  AG-100  on  6/5/45. 

DM-22  PRUITT  (ex-DD-347) 

Built  at  Bath  Iron  Works,  Bath,  Me. 

Keel  laid  6/25/19;  Commissioned  9/2/20. 


Lt.  (j.g.)  W.  G.  Gurgess  in  command. 

Chg.  from  DD-347  to  DM-22  on  6/30/37;  Chg.  from 
DM-22  to  AG-101  on  6/5/45. 

ROBERT  H.  SMITH  Class: 

DM-23  through  34 
Length  Overall : 376'6" 

Extreme  Beam:  40T0" 

Displacement:  2,200 

Max.  Draft:  18'10"  (DM-23  through  28,  32  through  34); 

18'8"  (DM-29  through  31) 

Designed  Accommodations:  Off.:  21;  Enl.:  342 
Armament:  (6)  5''/38  cal.,;  (80)  mines;  (2)  quad  40mm.; 

(2)  twin  40mm. 

Designed  Speed : 34.2k. 

Engines:  Mfr.:  GE  (DM-23  through  31);  Wes.  (DM-32 
through  34);  Type:  GT 
Designed  Shaft  Horsepower:  60,(XX);  Shafts:  2 
DM-23  ROBERT  H.  SMITH  (ex-DD-735) 

Built  at  Bath  Iron  Works,  Bath,  Me. 

Keel  laid  1/10/44;  Chg.  from  DD-735  to  DM-23  on 
7/20/44;  Commissioned  8/4/44. 

Comdr.  H.  Farrow  in  command. 

Chg.  from  DM-23  to  MMD-23  on  1/1/69. 

DM-24  THOMAS  E.  FRASER  (ex-DD-736) 

Built  at  Bath  Iron  Works,  Bath,  Me. 

Keel  laid  1/31/44;  Chg.  from  DD-736  to  DM-24  on 
7/20/44;  Commissioned  8/22/44. 

Comdr.  R.  J.  Woodaman  in  command. 

Chg.  from  DM-24  to  MMD-24  on  1/1/69. 

DM-25  SHANNON  (ex-DD-737) 

Built  at  Bath  Iron  Works,  Bath,  Me. 

Keel  laid  2/14/44;  Chg.  from  DD-737  to  DM-25  on 
7/20/44;  Commissioned  9/8/44. 

Comdr.  E.  L.  Forster  in  command. 

Chg.  from  DM-25  to  MMD-25  on  1/1/69. 

DM-26  HARRY  F.  BAUER  (ex-DD-738) 

Built  at  Bath  Iron  Works,  Bath,  Me. 

Keel  laid  3/6/44;  Chg.  from  DD-738  to  DM-26  on 
7/20/44;  Commissioned  9/22/44. 

Comdr.  R.  C.  Williams,  Jr.,  in  command. 

Chg.  from  DM-13  to  MMD-23  on  1/1/69. 

DM-27  ADAMS  (ex-DD-739) 

Built  at  Bath  Iron  Works,  Bath,  Me. 

Keel  laid  3/20/44;  Chg.  from  DD-739  to  DM-27  on 
7/20/44;  Commissioned  10/10/44. 

Comdr.  H.  J.  Armstrong  in  command. 

Chg.  from  DM-27  to  MMD-27  on  1/1/69. 

DM-28  TOLMAN  (ex-DD-740) 

Built  at  Bath  Iron  Works,  Bath,  Me. 

Keel  laid  4/10/44;  Chg.  from  DD-740  to  DM-28  on 
7/20/44;  Commissioned  10/27/44. 

Comdr.  C.  A.  Johnson  in  command. 

Chg.  from  DM-28  to  MMD-28  on  1/1/69. 

DM-29  HENRY  A.  WILEY  (ex-DD-749) 

Built  at  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Staten  Island,  N.Y. 

Keel  laid  11/28/43;  Chg.  from  DD-749  to  DM-29  on 
7/20/44;  Commissioned  8/31/44. 

Comdr.  R.  E.  Gadrow  in  command. 

Chg.  from  DM-29  to  MMD-29  on  1/1/69. 

DM-30  SHEA  (ex-DD-750) 

Built  at  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Staten  Island,  N.Y. 

Keel  laid  12/28/43;  Chg.  from  DD-750  to  DM-30  on 
7/20/44;  Commissioned  9/30/44. 

Comdr.  C.  C.  Kirkpatrick  in  command. 

Chg.  from  DM-30  to  MMD-30  on  1/1/69. 

DM-31  J.  WILLIAM  DITTER  (ex-DD-751,  WILLIAM 
DITTER,  DITTER) 

Built  at  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Staten  Island,  N.Y. 

Keel  laid  1/25/44  as  DITTER  (DD-751);  Chg.  from 
DITTER  to  WILLIAM  DITTER  on  3/14/44;  Chg. 
from  WILLIAM  DITTER  to  J.  WILLIAM  DITTER 
on  7/3/44;  Chg.  from  DD-751  to  DM-31  on  7/19/44; 
Commissioned  10/28/44. 

Comdr.  R.  R.  Sampson  in  command. 

Struck  from  the  Naval  Register  10/11/45. 

DM-32  LINDSEY  (ex-DD-771) 

Built  at  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  San  Pedro,  Calif. 
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Keel  laid  9/12/43;  Chg.  from  DD-771  to  DM-32  on 
7/19/44;  Commissioned  8/20/44. 

Comdr.  T.  E.  Chambers  in  command. 

Chg.  from  DM-32  to  MMD-32  on  1/1/69. 

DM-33  GWIN  (ex-DD-772) 

Built  at  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  San  Pedro,  Calif. 

Keel  laid  10/31/43;  Chg.  from  DD-772  to  DM-33  on 
7/20/44;  Commissioned  9/30/44. 


Comdr.  F.  S.  Steinke  in  command. 

Chg.  from  DM-33  to  MMD-33  on  1/1/69. 

DM-34  AARON  WARD  (ex-DD-773) 

Built  at  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  San  Pedro,  Calif. 

Keel  laid  12/12/43;  Chg.  from  DD-773  to  DM-34  on 
7/20/44;  Commissioned  10/28/44. 

Comdr.  W.  H.  Sanders,  Jr.  in  command. 

Struck  from  the  Naval  Register  10/11/45. 


Part  F 

DESTROYER  MINESWEEPERS  (DMS) 


Converted  from  regular  fleet  destroyers,  these 
ships  were  used  to  sweep  mines  where  their  speed 
and  heavy  caliber  main  armament  could  best  be 
utilized.  Where  there  was  a danger  of  being  shelled 
by  enemy  artillery  or  being  attacked  by  enemy  air- 
craft, and  there  was  a minesweeping  mission  to  be 
carried  out,  there  you  would  And  the  Highspeed 
Minesweeper  (DMS).  By  1950,  only  20  of  the 
CLEAVES  class  conversions  were  left.  Eleven  of  these 
saw  service  into  the  mid-1950’s.  On  7 February  1955, 
all  existing  Highspeed  Minesweepers  (DMS)  were 
rerated  as  Destroyer  Minesweepers  (DMS).  Soon 
after,  it  was  decided  that  a requirement  for  this  type 
of  ship  no  longer  existed  and  by  15  July  1955, 
the  last  DMS  had  reverted  to  its  former  destroyer 
(DD)  hull  number. 


ALPHABETICAL  LIST 

BOGGS  (DMS-3) 

BUTLER  (DMS-29) 

CARMICK  (DMS-33) 

CHANDLER  (DMS-9) 

COWIE  (DMS-39) 

DAVISON  (DMS-37) 

DORAN  (DMS-41) 

DORSEY  (DMS-1) 

DOYLE  (DMS-34) 

EARLE  (DMS-42) 

ELLIOT  (DMS-4) 

ELLYSON  (DMS-19) 

EMMONS  (DMS-22) 

ENDICOTT  (DMS-35) 

FITCH  (DMS-25) 

FORREST  (DMS-24) 

GHERARDI  (DMS-30) 

HAMBLETON  (DMS-20) 

HAMILTON  (DMS-18) 

HARDING  (DMS-28) 

HOBSON  (DMS-26) 

HOGAN  (DMS-6) 

HOPKINS  (DMS-13) 

HOVEY  (DMS-1 1) 

HOWARD  (DMS-7) 

JEFFERS  (DMS-27) 

KNIGHT  (DMS-40) 

LAMBERTON  (DMS-2) 

LONG  (DMS-12) 

MACOMB  (DMS-23) 

McCOOK  (DMS-36) 

MERVINE  (DMS-31) 

PALMER  (DMS-5) 

PERRY  (DMS-17) 

QUICK  (DMS-32) 


RODMAN  (DMS-21) 
STANSBURY  (DMS-8) 
SOUTHARD  (DMS-10) 
THOMPSON  (DMS-38) 
TREVER  (DMS-16) 
WASMUTH  (DMS-15) 
ZANE  (DMS-14) 


CLASS  GROUPING  LIST 

DORSEY  (DMS-1)  Class:  1 through  8,  18 
CHANDLER  (DMS-9)  Class:  9 through  17 
ELLYSON  (DMS-19)  Class:  19  through  42 

CLASS  STATISTICAL  AND  NUMERICAL 
SUMMARY  LIST 

The  DORSEY  class  highspeed  minesweepers  were  converted 
from  WICKES  class  fleet  destroyers,  the  CHANDLER  class 
was  converted  from  CLEMSON  class  destroyers  and  the 
ELLYSON  class  from  GLEAVES  class  destroyers.  On  the 
first  two  classes,  a false  stern  was  added  to  make  room  for 
the  sweep  gear  by  building  out  the  sides  of  the  stern  and 
forming  a semi-boxed  stern.  Also,  the  after  gun  and  all  anti- 
submarine warfare  equipment  was  removed.  On  the  ELLY- 
SON class,  the  after  turret  was  removed,  but  a depth  charge 
rack  on  the  port  side  was  kept.  Also,  the  torpedo  tubes  on  all 
classes  were  removed. 

DORSEY  Class: 

DMS-1  through  8,  18 
Length  Overall:  314'5" 

Extreme  Beam:  31'8"  (DMS-1,  2,  4 through  8);  31'9" 
(DMS-3  & 18). 

pisplacement : 1,060  (DMS-5  through  8);  1,090  (DMS-1 
through  4,  18) 

Max.  Draft:  13'4" 

Designed  Accommodations : Off. : 6 (DMS-4  through  8) ; 
8 DMS-1  through  3,  18);  Enl. : 95  (DMS-5  through  8); 
105  (DMS-1  through  4,  18) 

Armament:  (4)  4"/50  cal.;  (1)  1 pdr.  (DMS-3  & 18); 
(2)  1 pdr.  (DMS-5);  (2)  3"/23  cal.  (DMS-1,  2,  4, 
6 through  8);  (3)  .30  cal.  mg  (DMS-3  & 18);  (2)  .30 
cal.  mg.  (DMS-5) 

Designed  Speed:  35  k. 

Engines:  Mfr. : Cramp  (DMS-1,  4);  NN  (DMS-2);  Beth. 
(DMS-5  through  8);  Mare  Island  NYd  (DMS-3,  18); 
Type:  GT 

Designed  Shaft  Horsepower:  25,000  (DMS-2);  36,000 
(DMS-1,  3,  4,  & 18),  27,000  (DMS-5  through  8); 
Shafts:  2. 

DMS-1  DORSEY  (ex-DD-117) 

Built  at  William  Cramp  & Sons  S & EB  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
"Pqi 

Keel  laid  9/18/17;  Commissioned  9/16/18. 

Comdr.  G.  F.  Neal  in  command. 

Chg.  from  DD-117  to  DMS-1  on  11/19/40;  Grounded  in 
typhoon  at  Okinawa  10/9/45,  total  loss;  Struck  from 
Naval  Vessel  Register  1/3/46. 

DMS-2  LAMBERTON  (ex-AG-21,  DD-119) 

Built  at  Newport  News  SB  & DD  Co.,  Newport  News,  Va. 
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Keel  laid  10/1/17;  Commissioned  8/22/18. 

Lt.  Comdr.  F.  Singluff  in  command. 

Chg.  from  DD-119  to  AG-21  on  4/16/32;  Chg.  from  AG- 
21  to  DMS-2  on  11/19/40;  Chg.  from  DMS-2  to  AG- 
21  on  6/5/45.  Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  1/28/ 
47;  Sold  5/47  for  scrap. 

DMS-3  BOGGS  (ex-AG-19,  LIGHT  TARGET  No.  2 
(IX-36)  DD-136) 

Built  at  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard,  Vallejo,  Calif. 

Keel  laid  7/29/19;  Commissioned  9/23/18. 

Comdr.  H.  V.  McKittrick  in  command. 

Chg.  from  BOGGS  (DD-136)  to  LIGHT  TARGET  No.  2 
(IX-36)  on  8/11/31;  Chg.  from  LIGHT  TARGET 
No.  2 (IX-36)  to  BOGGS  (AG-19)  on  9/5/31 ; Chg.  from 
AG-19  to  DMS-3  on  11/19/40;  Chg.  from  DMS-3 
to  AG-19  on  6/5/45;  Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Regis- 
ter 4/12/46  and  scrapped. 

DMS-4  ELLIOT  (ex-DD-146) 

Built  at  William  Cramp  & Sons  S & EB  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Keel  laid  2/23/18;  Commissioned  1/25/18. 

Lt.  Comdr.  E.  L.  Gunther  in  command. 

Chg.  from  DD-146  to  DMS-4  on  11/19/40;  Chg.  from 
DMS-4  to  AG-104  on  6/5/45;  Struck  from  Naval 
Vessel  Register  10/24/45;  Sold  1/46  for  scrap. 

DMS-5  PALMER  (ex-DD-161) 

Built  at  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Quincy,  Mass. 

Keel  laid  5/29/18;  Commissioned  11/22/18. 

Comdr.  R.  R.  Stewart  in  command. 

Chg.  from  DD-161  to  DMS-5  on  11/19/40;  Sunk  by 
enemy  aircraft  in  Lingayen  Gulf  on  1/7/45. 

DMS-6  HOGAN  (ex-DD-178) 

Built  at  Union  Iron  Works,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Keel  laid  11/25/18;  Commissioned  9/30/19. 

Lt.  Comdr.  E.  M.  Williams  in  command. 

Chg.  from  DD-178  to  DMS-16,  11/19/40;  Chg.  from 
DMS-6  to  A(jt-105  on  6/5/45;  Struck  from  Naval 
Vessel  Register  11/1/45;  Sunk  as  a target  by  aircraft 
bombs  off  San  Diego. 

DMS-7  HOWARD  (ex-DD-179) 

Built  at  Union  Iron  Works,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Keel  laid  12/9/18;  Commissioned  1/29/40. 

Comdr.  L.  M.  Stewart  in  command. 

Chg.  from  DD-179  to  DMS-7  on  11/19/40;  Chg.  from 
DMS-7  to  AG-106  on  6/5/45;  Struck  from  Naval 
Vessel  Register  12/19/45;  Sold  6/13/46  for  scrap. 

DMS-8  STANSBURY  (ex-DD-180) 

Built  at  Union  Iron  Works,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Keel  laid  12/9/18;  Commissioned  1/8/20. 

Comdr.  J.  \V.  Lewis  in  command. 

Chg.  from  DD-180  to  DMS-8  on  11/19/40;  Chg.  from 
DMS-8  to  AG-107  on  6/5/45;  Struck  from  Naval 
Vessel  Register  1/3/46;  Sold  10/26/46  for  scrap. 

CHANDLER  Class: 

DMS-9  through  17 
Length  Overall:  314'5" 

Extreme  Beam:  31'9"  (DMS-9  through  12);  31'8" 
(DMS-13);  30'8"  (DMS-14  through  17). 

Displacement:  1,190 
Max.  Draft:  14'2" 

Designed  Accommodations:  Off.:  13;  Enl.:  136 
Armament:  (4)  single  4"/50;  (1)  3"/23;  (2)  .30  cal.  mg. 
(DMS-9  through  13) 

Designed  Speed:  35  k.  (DMS-9  through  13);  36  k.  (DMS- 
14  through  17) 

Engines:  Mfr. : Cramp  (DMS-9  through  12);  Wes. 
(DMS-13);  Mare  Island  Navy  Yd.  (DMS-14  through 
17);  Type:  GT 

Designed  Shaft  Horsepower:  26,000  (DMS-9  through  12, 
14  through  17);  27,700  (DMS-13);  Shafts:  2. 

DMS-9  CHANDLER  (ex-DD-206) 

Built  at  William  Cramp  & Sons  S & EB  Co.,  Philadelphia, 

Keel  laid  8/19/18;  Commissioned  9/5/19. 

Lt.  Comdr.  W.  D.  Chandler,  Jr.,  in  command. 

Chg.  from  DD-206  to  DMS-9  on  11/19/40;  Chg.  from 
DMS-9  to  AG-108  on  6/5/45;  Struck  from  Naval 
Vessel  Register  12/5/45;  Sold  11/18/46  for  scrap. 


DMS-10  SOUTHARD  (ex-DD-207) 

Built  at  William  Cramp  & Sons  S & EB  Co„  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Keel  laid  8/18/18;  Commissioned  9/24/19. 

Comdr.  R.  Willson  in  command. 

Chg.  from  DD-207  to  DMS-10  on  11/19/40;  Ran  aground 
10/9/45  on  Okinawa  during  a typhoon  and  declared 
a total  loss;  Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  1/8/46. 
DMS-11  HOVEY  (ex-DD-208) 

Built  at  William  Cramp  & Sons  S & EB  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Keel  laid  9/7/18;  Commissioned  10/2/19. 

Comdr.  S.  B.  McKinney  in  command. 

Chg.  from  DD-208  to  DMS-11  on  11/19/40;  Sunk  by 
Japanese  aircraft  in  Lingayen  Gulf  1/6/45;  Struck 
from  Naval  Vessel  Register  2/8/45. 

DMS-12  LONG  (ex-DD-209) 

Built  at  William  Cramp  & Sons  S & EB  Co.,  Philadelphia, 

Pdi 

Keel  laid  9/23/18;  Commissioned  10/20/19. 

Comdr.  A.  B.  Cook  in  command. 

Chg.  from  DD-209  to  DMS-12  on  11/19/40;  Sunk  by 
Japanese  aircraft  off  the  west  coast  of  Luzon  1/6/45; 
Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  2/23/45. 

DMS-13  HOPKINS  (ex-DD-249) 

Built  at  New  York  SB  Corp.,  Camden,  N.J. 

Keel  laid  8/14/19;  Commissioned  3/21/21. 

Lt.  E.  G.  Hanson  in  command. 

Chg.  from  DD-249  to  DMS-13  on  11/19/40;  Struck  from 
Naval  Vessel  Register  1/8/46;  Sold  and  scrapped. 
DMS-14  ZANE  (ex-DD-337) 

Built  at  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard,  Vallejo,  Calif. 

Keel  laid  1/15/19;  Commissioned  2/15/21. 

Lt.  Comdr.  P.  Seymour  in  command. 

Chg.  from  DD-337  to  DMS-14  on  11/19/40;  Chg.  from 
DMS-14  to  AG-109  on  6/5/45;  Struck  from  Naval 
Vessel  Register  1/8/46;  Sold  10/22/46  for  scrap. 
DMS-15  WASMUTH  (ex-DD-338) 

Built  at  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard,  Vallejo,  Calif. 

Keel  laid  8/12/19;  Commissioned  12/16/21. 

Comdr.  W.  P.  Gaddis  in  command. 

Chg.  from  DD-338  to  DMS-15  on  11/19/40;  Foundered 
in  a storm  off  the  Aleutians  12/29/42;  Struck  from 
Naval  Vessel  Register  9/3/43. 

DMS-16  TREVER  (ex-DD-339) 

Built  at  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard,  Vallejo,  Calif. 

Keel  laid  8/12/19;  Commissioned  8/3/22. 

Lt.  H.  E.  Snow  in  command. 

Chg.  from  DD-339  to  DMS-16  on  11/19/40;  Chg. 
from  DMS-16  to  AG-110  on  6/5/45;  Struck  from 
Naval  Vessel  Register  12/5/45;  Sold  for  scrap. 
DMS-17  PERRY  (ex-DD-340) 

Built  at  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard,  Vallejo,  Claif. 

Keel  laid  9/15/20;  Commissioned  8/7/22. 

Lt.  R.  H.  Booth  in  command. 

Chg.  from  DD-340  to  DMS-17  on  11/19/40;  Suiik  by  a 
mine  off  Palau  9/13/44;  Struck  from  Naval  Vessel 
Register  9/23/44. 

DMS-18  HAMILTON  (ex-DD-141) 

Built  at  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard,  Vallejo,  Calif. 

Keel  laid  6/8/18;  Commissioned  11/7/19. 

Lt.  Comdr.  R.  G.  Coman  in  command. 

Chg.  from  DD-141  to  DMS-18  on  10/11/41;  Chg.  from 
DMS-18  to  AG-111  on  6/5/45;  Struck  from  Naval 
Vessel  Register  11/1/45;  Sold  7/11/45  for  scrap. 
ELLYSON  Class: 

DMS-19  through  42 
Length  Overall:  348'3" 

Extreme  Beam:  36'1" 

Displacement:  1,630  tons 
Max.  Draft:  17'9" 

Designed  Accommodations:  Off.:  16;  Enl.:  256 
Armament:  (3)  5”/38;  (2)  quad  40mm;  (5)  20mm. 
Designed  Speed:  37.4  k. 

Engines:  Mfr.:  GE  (DMS-19,  21,  29,  30,  33  through  36); 
Wes.  (DMS-20,  22,  23,  27,  28,  31,  32,  37  & 38); 
Boston  Navy  Yard  (DMS-20*,  24,  25,  39  through  42); 
Charleston  Navy  Yard  (DMS-26);  Type:  GT. 
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Designed  Shaft  Horsepower:  50,000;  Shafts:  2. 

*Boston  mfr.  port  turbine,  Wes.  mfr.  stbd.  turbine. 

DMS-19  ELLYSON  (ex-DD^54) 

Built  at  Federal  SB  & DD  Co.,  Kearny,  N.J. 

Keel  laid  12/2/40;  Commissioned  11/28/41. 

Lt.  Comdr.  J.  B.  Rooney  in  command. 

Chg.  from  DD-454  to  DMS-19  on  11/15/44;  Chg.  from 
DMS-19  to  DD-454  on  5/4/54;  Decommissioned 
10/19/54;  Transferred  to  Japan  10/20/54;  Re-named 
ASAKAZE. 

DMS-20  HAMBLETON  (ex-DD-455) 

Built  at  Federal  SB  & DD  Co.,  Kearny,  N.J. 

Keel  laid  12/16/40;  Commissioned  12/22/41. 

Lt.  Comdr.  J.  B.  Hogle  in  command. 

Chg.  from  DD-455  to  DMS-20  on  11/15/44;  Chg.  from 
DMS-20  to  DD-455  on  1/15/55;  Decommissioned 
1/15/55  in  Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet  at  Orange,  Texas. 

DMS-21  RODMAN  (ex-DD^56) 

Built  at  Federal  SB  & DD  Co.,  Kearny,  N.J. 

Keel  laid  12/2/40;  Commissioned  1/27/42. 

Lt.  Comdr.  W.  G.  Michelet  in  command. 

Chg.  from  DD^56  to  DMS-21  on  11/15/44;  Chg.  from 
DMS-21  to  DD-456  on  1/15/44;  Transferred  to  China 
10/19/54. 

DMS-22  EMMONS  (ex-DD-457) 

Built  at  Bath  Iron  Works  Corp.,  Bath,  Me. 

Keel  laid  11/14/40;  Commissioned  12/5/41; 

Lt.  Comdr.  T.  H.  Templeton  in  command. 

Chg.  from  DD-457  to  DMS-22  on  11/15/44;  Sunk  by 
Japanese  aircraft  off  Okinawa  4/6/45;  Struck  from 
Naval  Vessel  Register  4/28/45. 

DMS-23  MACOMB  (ex-DD-458) 

Built  at  Bath  Iron  Works  Corp.,  Bath,  Me. 

Keel  laid  9/3/40;  Commissioned  1/26/42. 

Lt.  Comdr.  W.  H.  Duvall  in  command. 

Chg.  from  DD-458  to  DMS-23  on  11/15/44;  Chg.  from 
DMS-23  to  DD-458  on  5/4/54;  Transferred  to  Japan 
10/19/54. 

DMS-24  FORREST  (ex-DD-461) 

Built  at  Boston  Navy  Yard,  Boston,  Mass. 

Keel  laid  1/6/41;  Commissioned  1/13/42. 

Lt.  Comdr.  M.  Van  Metre  in  command. 

Chg.  from  DD^61  to  DMS-24  on  11/15/44;  Hit  by 
l^mikaze  aircraft  off  Okinawa  5/27/45;  Decommis- 
sioned 11/30/45  at  Boston;  Struck  from  Naval  Vessel 
Register  12/9/45;  Sold. 

DMS-25  FITCH  (ex-DD-462) 

Built  at  Boston  Navy  Yard,  Boston,  Mass. 

Keel  laid  1/6/41;  Commissioned  2/3/42. 

Lt.  Comdr.  H.  Crommelin  in  command. 

Chg.  from  DD-462  to  DMS-25  on  11/15/44;  Chg.  from 
DMS-25  to  DD-462  on  7/15/55;  Placed  in  Reserve 
Fleet  out  of  commission  at  Charleston  2/24/56. 

DMS-26  HOBSON  (ex-DD-464) 

Built  at  Charleston  Navy  Yard,  Charleston,  S.C. 

Keel  laid  11/14/40;  Commissioned  1/22/42. 

Lt.  Comdr.  R.  M.  McFarlane  in  command. 

Chg.  from  DD-464  to  DMS-26  on  11/15/44;  Sunk  in 
collision  with  USS  WASP  (CV-18)  on  4/27/52; 
Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  5/14/52. 

DMS-27  JEFFERS  (ex-DD-621) 

Built  at  Federal  SB  & DD  Co.,  Kearny,  N.J. 

Keel  laid  3/25/42;  Commissioned  11/5/42. 

Lt.  Comdr.  W.  T.  McCarry  in  command. 

Chg.  from  DD-621  to  DMS-27  on  11/15/44;  Chg.  from 
DMS-27  to  DD-621  on  1/15/55;  Decommissioned  at 
Charleston  5/23/55;  Now  berthed  as  part  of  Reserve 
Fleet  at  Orange,  Tex. 

DMS-28  HARDING  (ex-DD-625) 

Built  at  Seattle-Tacoma  SB  Corp.,  S3attle,  Wash. 

Keel  laid  7/22/41;  Commissioned  5/25/43. 

Lt.  Comdr.  G.  G.  Palmer  in  command. 

Chg.  from  DD-625  to  DMS-28  on  11/15/44;  On  4/16/45 
hit  by  four  enemy  planes  off  Okinawa;  Decommissioned 
11/2/45  at  Norfolk;  Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register 
11/16/45;  Sold  4/16/47  for  scrap. 

DMS-29  BUTLER  (ex-DD-636) 

Built  at  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Keel  laid  9/16/41;  Commissioned  8/15/42. 


Chg.  from  DD-636  to  DMS-29  on  11/15/44;  On  5/25/45 
hit  by  suicide  plane  off  Okinawa;  Decommissioned 
11/8/45;  Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  11/28/45; 
Sold  1/10/48. 

DMS-30  GHERARDI  (ex-DD-637) 

Built  at  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Keel  laid  9/16/41;  Commissioned  9/15/42. 

Lt.  Comdr.  J.  W.  Schmidt  in  command. 

Chg.  from  DD-637  to  DMS-30  on  11/15/44;  Chg.  from 
DMS-30  to  DD-637  on  7/15/55;  Decommissioned  12/ 
17/55  and  placed  in  reserve  at  Philadelphia. 

DMS-31  MERVINE  (ex-DD^89) 

Built  at  Federal  SB  & DD  Co.,  Kearny,  N.J. 

Keel  laid  11/3/41;  Commissioned  6/17/42. 

Lt.  Comdr.  S.  D.  Willingham  in  command. 

Chg.  from  DD-489  to  DMS-31  on  5/30/45;  Chg.  from 
DMS-31  to  DD-489  on  7/15/55;  Decommissioned 
5/27/49  at  San  Diego;  Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Reg- 
ister 7/31/68. 

DMS-32  QUICK  (ex-DD^90) 

Built  at  Federal  SB  & DD  Co.,  Kearny,  N.J. 

Keel  laid  11/3/41;  Commissioned  7/3/42. 

Lt.  Comdr.  R.  B.  Nickerson  in  command. 

Chg.  from  DD-490  to  DMS-32  on  6/23/45;  Decommis- 
sioned 5/28/49;  Berthed  at  Bremerton,  Wash.;  Chg. 
from  DMS-32  to  DD^90  on  7/15/55. 

DMS-33  CARMICK  (ex-DD-493) 

Built  at  Seattle-Tacoma  SB  Corp.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Keel  laid  5/29/41;  Commissioned  12/28/42. 

Comdr.  W.  S.  Whiteside  in  command. 

Chg.  from  DD-493  to  DMS-33  on  6/23/45;  Decom- 
missioned 2/13/54  at  Long  Beach;  Berthed  at  Stock- 
ton,  Calif.;  Chg.  from  DMS-33  to  DD-493  on  7/15/55. 

DMS-34  DOYLE  (ex-DD-494) 

Built  at  Seattle-  Tacoma  SB  Corp.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Keel  laid  5/26/41;  Commissioned  1/27/43. 

Lt.  Comdr.  C.  E.  Boyd  in  command. 

Chg.  from  DD-494  to  DMS-34  on  6/23/45;  Decommis- 
sioned 5/19/55;  Berthed  at  Orange,  Tex.;  Chg.  from 
DMS-34  to  DD-494  on  1/15/55. 

DMS-35  ENDICOTT  (ex-DD^95) 

Built  at  Seattle-Tacoma  SB  Corp.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Keel  laid  5/1/41;  Commissioned  2/25/43. 

Lt.  Comdr.  W.  S.  Heald  in  command. 

Chg.  from  DD-495  to  DMS-35  on  5/30/45;  Decommis- 
sioned 8/17/54  and  placed  in  reserve  at  Mare  Island; 
Chg.  from  DMS-35  to  DD-495  on  7/15/55. 

DMS-36  McCOOK  (ex-DD-496) 

Built  at  Seattle-Tacoma  SB  Corp.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Keel  laid  5/1/41;  Commissioned  3/15/43. 

Lt.  Comdr.  S.  G.  Anderson  in  command. 

Chg.  from  DD-496  to  DMS-36  on  5/30/45;  Decommis- 
sioned 5/27/49  at  San  Diego;  Berthed  at  Bremerton, 
Wash.;  Chg.  from  DMS-36  to  DD-496  on  7/15/55. 

DMS-37  DAVISON  (ex-DD-618) 

Built  at  Federal  SB  & DD  Co.,  Kearny,  N.J. 

Keel  laid  2/26/42;  Commissioned  9/11/42. 

Comdr.  W.  S.  Winn  in  command. 

Chg.  from  DD-618  to  DMS-37  on  6/23/45;  Decommis- 
sioned and  placed  in  reserve  6/24/49  at  San  Diego; 
Chg.  from  DMS-37  to  DD-618  on  7/15/55. 

DMS-38  THOMPSON  (ex-DD-627) 

Built  at  Seattle-Tacoma  SB  Corp.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Keel  laid  9/22/41;  Commissioned  7/10/43. 

Lt.  Comdr.  L.  A.  Ellis  in  command. 

Chg.  from  DD-627  to  DMS-38  on  5/30/45;  Placed  in 
commission,  in  reserve,  10/53  at  San  Diego;  Berthed 
at  Bremerton,  Wash. 

DMS-39  COWIE  (ex-DD-632) 

Built  at  Boston  Navy  Yard,  Boston,  Mass. 

Keel  laid  3/18/41;  Commissioned  6/1/42. 

Lt.  Comdr.  C.  J.  Whiting  in  command. 

Chg.  from  DD-632  to  DMS-39  on  5/30/45;  Placed  in 
reserve,  4/21/47  at  San  Diego;  Chg.  from  DMS-39 
to  DD-632  on  7/15/55. 

DMS-40  KNIGHT  (ex-DD-633) 

Built  at  Boston  Navy  Yard,  Boston,  Mass. 

Keel  laid  3/18/41;  Commissioned  6/23/42. 

Lt.  R.  B.  Levin  in  command. 
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Chg.  from  DD-633  to  DMS-40  on  6/23/45;  Placed  out 
of  commission,  in  reserve  3/19/47  at  Bremerton,  Wash. ; 
Berthed  at  Stockton,  Calif.;  Chg.  from  DMS-40  to 
DD-633  on  7/15/55;  Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Regis- 
ter 12/1/66;  Sunk  as  target; 

DMS-41  DORAN  (ex-DD-634) 

Built  at  Boston  Navy  Yard,  Boston,  Mass. 

Keel  laid  6/14/41;  Commissioned  8/4/42. 

Lt.  Comdr.  H.  W.  Gordon  in  command. 

Chg.  from  DD-634  to  DMS— 41  on  5/30/45;  Placed  out 
of  commission,  in  reserve  1/29/47  at  San  Diego; 


Chg.  from  DMS-41  to  DD-634  on  7/15/55;  Struck 
from  Naval  Vessel  Register  12/1/66;  Sunk  as  target 
in  7/67  off  San  Diego. 

DMS-42  EARLE  (ex-DD-635) 

Built  at  Boston  Navy  Yard;  Boston,  Mass. 

Keel  laid  6/14/41;  Commissioned  9/1/42. 

Lt.  Comdr.  H.  W.  Howe  in  command. 

Chg.  from  DD-635  to  DMS—42  on  6/23/45;  Placed  out 
of  commission,  in  reserve  5/17/47  at  San  Diego; 
Berthed  at  Stockton,  Calif.;  Chg.  from  DMS-12  to 
DD-635  on  7/15/55. 


PartG 

MINELAYERS  (CM) 


Designed  for  deep  water  offensive  minelaying,  all 
the  Navy’s  Minelayers  (CM),  with  the  exception  of 
one,  were  converted  from  old  cruisers  or  coastal 
passenger  ships.  Some,  before  or  upon  commissioning 
as  minelayers,  were  rerated  for  other  duties.  TER- 
ROR (CM-5)  was  and  still  is  the  Navy’s  only  “built 
for  purpose”  minelayer.  A primary  reason  for  the 
lack  of  surface  minelayers  in  the  U.S.  Navy  was 
the  invention  of  radar  and  other  search  devices, 
which  rendered  the  surface  minelayer  exceedingly 
vulnerable  to  air,  surface  and  submarine  attack.  A 
case  in  point  is  the  loss  of  three  out  of  six  units 
of  the  British  ABDIEL  class  to  enemy  attack  in 
WW-II. 


ALPHABETICAL  LISTING 

AROOSTOOK  (CM-3) 

BALTIMORE  (CM-1) 

CATSKILL  (CM-6) 

KEOKUK  (CM-8) 

MONADNOCK  (CM-9) 

MIANTONOMAH  (CM-10) 

OGLALA  (CM-4) 

OZARK  (CM-7) 

SALEM  (CA-11) 

TERROR  (CM-5) 

WEEHAWKEN  (SM-12) 

YOSEMITE  (CM-2) 


CLASS  GROUPING  LIST 

Hull  numbers  in  parentheses  indicate  units  converted  to 
other  duties  before  commissioning  as  minelayers. 

BALTIMORE  (CM-1)  Class:  1. 

YOSEMITE  (CM-2)  Class:  2. 

AROOSTOOK  (CM-3)  Class:  3,  4. 

TERROR  (CM-5)  Class:  5,  (6),  (7). 

KEOKUK  (CM-8)  Class:  8. 

MONADNOCK  (CM-9)  Class:  9,  10. 

SALEM  (CM-11)  Class:  11,  12. 


CLASS  STATISTICAL  AND  NUMERICAL 
SUMMARY  LIST 

BALTIMORE  Class: 

CM-1 

Length  Overall:  335' 

Extreme  Beam:  48'7" 

Displacement:  3,950 
Max.  Draft:  23'6” 


Designed  Accommodations:  Off.:  19  Enl.:  316 
Armament:  Main:  (4)  5”/51;  Secondary:  (2)  3"/50  cal., 
(4)  6 pdr.,  (2)  1 pdr. 

Designed  Speed:  2().l  k. 

Engines:  Mfr.:  Cramp;  Type:  hor  3 
Designed  Shaft  Horsepower:  9,000;  Shafts:  2 

CM-1  BALTIMORE  (ex-Cruiser  No.  3) 

Built  at  William  Cramp  & Sons  S & EB  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Keel  laid  5/5/87;  Launched  10/6/88;  Sponsored  by  Mrs. 

T.D.  Wilson;  Commissioned  1/7/90. 

Capt.  W.  S.  Schley  in  command. 

Authorized  for  conversion  to  minelayer  4/4/13;  Con- 
verted to  minelayer  at  Charleston  Navy  Yard,  Charle- 
ston, S.  C.;  Recommissioned  3/8/15;  Classified  as 
CM-1  on  7/17/20. 

YOSEMITE  Class: 

CM-2 

Length  Overall:  324 '6" 

Extreme  Beam:  49'4" 

Displacement:  3,700 
Max.  Draft:  23' 

Designed  Accommodations:  Off.:  26;  Enl.:  315. 
Armament:  Main:  (3)  5"/51  cal.;  Secondary:  (2) 

3"/50,  (2)  6 pdr. 

Designed  Speed:  19.52  k. 

Engines:  Mfr.:  Union;  Type:  hor  3 
Designed  Shaft  Horsepower:  8,(X)0;  Shafts:  2. 

CM-2  YOSEMITE  (ex-SAN  FRANCISCO,  Cruiser  No.  5) 
Built  at  Union  Iron  Works  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Keel  laid  8/14/88;  Launched  10/26/89;  Sponsored  by 
Miss  E.  W.  Benham;  Commissioned  11/15/90. 

Capt.  W.  T.  Sampson  in  command. 

Converted  to  minelayer  1912:  Classified  CM-2  on  7/17/ 
20;  Name  chg.  to  YOSEMITE  on  1/1/31. 

AROOSTOOK  Class: 

CM-3  and  4 
Length  Overall : 395' 

Extreme  Beam:  52'2" 

Displacement:  4,200 
Max.  Draft:  18'6" 

Designed  Accommodations:  Off.:  37  (CM-3),  24  (CM-4); 

Enl.  330  (CM-3),  320  (CM-4) 

Armament:  Main:  (1)  5"/51  cal.;  Secondary:  (2)  3''/50 
cal.,  (2)  6 pdr.  (CM-4),  (4)  1 pdr.  (CM^) 

Designed  Speed:  20  k. 

Engines : Type : vt  3 

Designed  Shaft  Horsepower:  7,(X)0;  Shafts:  2. 

CM-3  AROOSTOOK  (ex-SS  BUNKER  HILL) 

Built  at  William  Cramp  & Sons  S & EB  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Built  in  1907  for  the  Eastern  Steamship  Corp.,  Boston, 
Mass,  as  SS  BUNKER  HILL;  Purchased  by  the  USN 
11/19/17;  Converted  to  minelayer  at  Boston  Navy 
Yard,  Boston,  Mass.  Commissioned  12/7/17.  Comdr. 
J.  H.  Tomb  in  command.  Classified  CM-3  on  7/17/20. 

CM^  OGLALA  (ex-SHAWMUT,  SS  MASSACHU- 
SETTS) 

Built  at  William  Cramp  & Sons  S & EB  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 
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USS  Terror  (CM-5),  loading  MK  VI  mines  atYorktown.  The  Navy’s  only  “built-for-the-purpose”  mine  layer. 


Built  in  1907  for  the  Eastern  Steamship  Corp.,  Boston, 
Mass.,  as  the  SS  MASSACHUSETTS;  Purchased 
by  the  USN  11/9/17;  Converted  to  minelayer  at 
Boston  Navy  Yard,  Boston,  Mass.;  Commissioned 
12/7/17;  Renamed  OGLALA  on  1/1/28. 

TERROR  Class : 

CM-5 

Length  Overall:  454'10" 

Extreme  Beam:  60'2" 

Displacement:  8,840 

Max.  Draft:  197" 

Designed  Accommodations:  Off.:  25;  Enl. : 456. 

Armament:  Main:  (4)  5"/38  cal.;  Secondary:  (4)  quad 
40mm. 

Designed  Speed : 20.3  k. 

Engines:  Mfr. : G.  E.;  Type  GT. 

Designed  Shaft  Horsepower:  11,000;  Shafts:  2. 

CM-5  TERROR 

Built  at  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Keel  laid  9/3/40;  Launched  6/6/41;  Sponsored  by  Mrs. 
R.A.  Bard;  Commissioned  7/15/42. 

Comdr.  Howard  W.  Fitch  in  command. 

CM-6  CATSKILL 

For  data  on  this  vessel,  see  Mine  Countermeasure  Ships, 
p.  481. 

CM-7  OZARK 

For  data  on  this  vessel,  see  Mine  Countermeasures  Ships, 
p.  481. 


KEOKUK  Class: 

CM-8 

Length  Overall:  353' 

Extreme  Beam:  57' 

Displacement:  5,799 
Max.  Draft:  16'6" 

Designed  Accommodations:  Off.:  20;  Enl.:  258 
Armament:  (3)  3"/50  cal.;  (2)  twin  20mm. 

Designed  Speed:  12  k. 

Engines:  Mfr.:  Cramp;  Type:  vt  3 
Designed  Shaft  Horsepower:  2,700;  Shafts:  2. 

CM-8  KEOKUK  (ex-AN-5,  SS  COLUMBIA  HEIGHTS, 
HENRY  M.  FLAGLER) 

Built  at  William  Cramp  & Sons  S & EB  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Built  in  1914  for  commercial  use  as  SS  HENRY  M. 
FLAGLER;  Renamed  SS  COLUMBIA  HEIGHTS  in 
1940;  Acquired  7/28/41  and  classed  and  named  as 
KEOKUK  (AN-5);  Converted  at  Bethlehem  Steel, 
Hoboken,  N.J.;  Conversion  begun  7/28/41;  Conv- 
ersion completed  2/28/42;  Commissioned  2/28/42. 
Capt.  Leo  Brennan  in  command. 

Chg.  from  AN-5  to  CM-8  on  5/18/42. 

MONADNOCK  Class 
CM-9,  10 

Length  Overall:  292' 

Extreme  Beam:  48'6" 

Displacement : 4,070  tons 
Max.  Draft:  18' 

Designed  Accommodations:  Off.:  14;  Enl.:  186 
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Armament:  (2)  3"/50  cal.;  (2)  twin  40mm. 

Designed  Speed:  17.5  k. 

Engines : Mfr. : G.  E. ; Type  GT 
Designed  Shaft  Horsepower:  4,000;  Shafts:  1. 

CM-9  MONADNOCK  (ex-CMc^,  SS  CAVALIER) 
Built  at  Pusey  and  Jones  Corp.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Built  in  1938  as  the  steel  hull  coastal  passenger  ship  SS 
CAVALIER  for  the  Philadelphia  & Norfolk  Steamship 
Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Name  chg.  from  SS  CAVALIER 
to  USS  MONADNOCK  (CMc-4)  on  5/14/41;  Ac- 
quired by  USN  6/9/41;  Converted  at  Bethlehem  Steel 
Co.,  East  Boston,  Mass.;  Conversion  begun  6/9/41; 
Commissioned  as  CMc-4  on  12/2/41. 

Lt.  Comdr.  F.  O.  Goldsmith  in  command. 

Conversion  completed  12/5/41;  Chg.  from  CMc-4  to 
CM-9  on  5/1/42. 

CM-10  MIANTONOMAH  (ex-CMc-5,  SS  QUAKER) 
Built  at  Pusey  and  Jones  Corp.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Built  in  1938  as  the  steel  hull  coastal  passenger  ship 
SS  QUAKER  for  the  Philadelphia  and  Norfolk 
Steamship  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Acquired  by  the 
USN  5/5/41;  Converted  at  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  East 
Boston,  Mass.;  Conversion  begun  5/5/41;  Classified 
and  named  MIANTONOMAH  (CMc-5)  on  5/14/41; 
Commissioned  10/31/41. 

Lt.  Comdr.  R.  D.  Edwards  in  command. 

Conversion  completed  11/15/41;  Chg.  from  CMc-5  to 
CM-10  on  5/15/42. 


SALEM  Class: 

CM-11,  12. 

Length  Overall : 350' 

Extreme  Beam:  57' 

Displacement : 6,525 
Max.  Draft:  17'6" 

Armament:  Main:  (3)  3"/50  cal. 

Designed  Speed:  12  k. 

Engines:  Mfr.:  Cramp;  Type:  vt.  3 
Designed  Shaft  Horsepower:  2,700;  Shafts:  2. 

CM-11  SALEM  (ex-SS  JOSEPH  R.  PARROTT) 

Built  at  William  Cramp  & Sons  S & EB  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Built  in  1916  as  the  steamship  JOSEPH  R. PARROTT; 
Acquired  by  the  USN  6/8/42;  Named  & classified 
SALEM  (CM-11);  Converted  at  Norfolk  Navy  Yard, 
Norfolk,  Va. ; Commissioned  8/9/42. 

Lt.  Comdr.  H.  G.  Williams  in  command. 

CM-12  WEEHAWKEN  (ex-SS  ESTRADA  PALMA) 
Built  at  William  Cramp  & Sons  S & EB  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Built  in  1916  as  the  steamship  ESTADA  PALMA; 
Acquired  by  the  USN  6/15/42;  Named  and  Classified 
WEEHAWKEN  (CM-12)  on  7/18/42;  Commissioned 
9/30/42. 


PartH 

MINE  COUNTERMEASURES  SHIPS  (MCS) 


Mine  Countermeasures  Ships  are  designed  to  sup- 
port minesweeping  operations  in  forward  areas.  The 
designation  first  appears  on  the  Navy  List  in  1956, 
when  five  “mothballed”  Vehicle  Landing  Ships  (LSV) 
were  redesignated  MCS-1  through  5.  A former  LST 
was  redesignated  MCS-6  in  1959,  and  in  1962  a 
Dock  Landing  Ship(LSD)  became  MCS-7. 

MCS-1  and  2 were  converted  for  mine  warfare 
work  in  1963-67  and  commissioned  for  active  service. 
The  other  three  former  LSV’s  (MCS-3  through  5) 
remain  in  the  Inactive  Fleet  and  have  never  been 
converted  from  their  original  LSV  configuration. 
ORLEANS  PARISH  (MCS-6)  served  the  Mine 
Force  under  her  LST  designation  for  some  years 
before  being  redesignated.  Her  bow  doors  welded 
shut  and  her  tank  deck  converted  to  headquarters, 
supply,  and  maintenance  spaces,  she  was  an  ad- 
ministrative and  support  ship  with  no  mine  warfare 
capability  of  her  own.  EPPING  FOREST  (MCS-7) 
used  her  LSD  well  deck  to  accomodate  minesweeping 
boats  (MSB)  and  minesweeping  launches  (MSL). 
She  carried  10  MSL’s  and  an  Explosive  Ordnance 
Demolition  (EOD)  unit,  and  could  support  two  mine 
countermeasures  helicopters. 

CATSKILL  and  OZARK  (MCS-1  and  2)  repre- 
sent the  full  development  of  this  type.  They  each 
carry  and  operate  20  MSL’s  and  two  embarked 
helicopters  as  well  as  an  EOD  unit.  They  can  provide 


some  logistic  support  for  MSC  and  MSO  type  mine- 
sweepers, and  have  a minelaying  capability. 


ALPHABETICAL  LISTING 

CATSKILL  (MCS-1) 

EPPING  FOREST  (MCS-7) 

MONITOR  (MCS-5) 

ORLEANS  PARISH  (MCS-6) 

OSAGE  (MCS-3) 

OZARK  (MCS-2) 

SAUGUS  (MCS-4) 


CLASS  GROUPING  LIST 

CATSKILL  (MCS-1)  Class.  1,  2. 

OSAGE  (MCS-3)  Class:  3 through  5. 

ORLEANS  PARISH  (MCS-6)  Class:  6. 

EPPING  FOREST  (MCS-7)  Class:  7. 

CLASS  STATISTICAL  AND  NUMERICAL 
SUMMARY  LIST 

CATSKILL  Class: 

MCS-1  and  2 
Length  Overall:  455'5'' 

Extreme  Beam:  60'2" 

Full-Load  Displacement:  9040  tons 
Max.  Draft:  20' 

Designed  Accommodations : Off. : 1 14,  Enl. : 450 
Armament:  (2)  5''/38  cal.;  (8)  40mm. 

Designed  Speed:  20.3  k. 

Engines:  Mfr.:  G.E.;  Type:  Geared  Turbine 
Designed  Shaft  Horsepower:  11,(X)0 
MCS-1  CATSKILL  (ex-LSV-1,  AP-106,  CM-6) 

Built  at  Willamette  Iron  & Steel  Corp.,  Portland,  Ore. 
Keel  laid  7/12/41;  Launched  5/19/42;  Sponsored  by 
Mrs.  J.  G.  McPherson;  Changed  from  CM-6  to  AP- 
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USS  Sipping  Forest  (MCS-7),  ex  LSD-4,  ca.  1962.  Western  Pacific. 


106  on  5/1/43;  Changed  from  AP-106  to  LSV-1  on 
4/21/44;  Commissioned  6/30/44. 

Capt.  R.  W.  Chambers  in  command. 

Changed  from  LSV-1  to  MCS-1  on  10/18/56;  Struck 
from  the  U.S.  Naval  Vessel  Register  7/1/61;  Author- 
ized for  conversion  to  MCS,  FY  1964;  Contract  for 
conversion  signed  with  Boland  Machine  Mfg.,  Co., 
New  Orleans,  La.,  4/28/64;  Reinstated  on  the  U.S. 
Naval  Vessel  Register  6/1/64;  Arrived  at  yard  to 
begin  conversion  6/25/64;  Conversion  commenced 
7/9/64;  Conversion  completed  9/8/67;  Recommis- 
sioned 10/6/67. 

Capt.  E.  L.  West  in  command. 

MCS-2  OZARK  (ex-LSV-2,  AP-107,  CM-7) 

Built  at  Willamette  Iron  & Steel  Corp.,  Portland,  Ore. 
Keel  laid  7/12/41;  Launched  6/15/42;  Sponsored  by 
Mrs.  B.  Byrnholdt;  Changed  from  CM-7  to  AP-107 
on  5/1/43;  Changed  from  AP-107  to  LSV-2  on  4/21/ 
44;  Commissioned  9/23/44. 

Captain  F.  P.  Williams  in  command. 

Changed  from  LSV-2  to  MCS-2  on  10/18/56;  Struck 
from  the  U.S.  Naval  Vessel  Register  9/1/61;  Author- 
ized for  conversion  to  MCS,  FY  1963;  Contract  for  con- 
version signed  with  Norfolk  SB  & DD  Co.,  Norfolk,  Va., 
6/6/63;  Arrived  at  yard  to  begin  conversion  6/29/63; 
Conversion  started  9/16/63;  Reinstated  on  the  U.S. 
Naval  Vessel  Register  10/1/63;  Conversion  completed 
6/15/66;  Recommissioned  6/24/66. 

Capt.  C.  E.  Little  in  command. 

OSAGE  Class: 

MCS-3  to  5 inclusive 
Length  Overall:  451 '4" 

Extreme  Beam:  60'3" 

Full-Load  Displacement:  8160  tons  (MCS-3,  4),  8790 
tons  (MCS-5) 

Max.  Draft:  20' 

Designed  Accommodations : Off. : 1 14,  Enl. : 450 
Armament:  (2)  5"/38  cal.;  (4)  twin  40mm. 

Designed  Speed:  20.3  k. 

En^nes:  Mfr. : G.E.;  Type:  Geared  Turbine 
Designed  Shaft  Horsepower:  11,000 
MCS-3  OSAGE  (ex-LSV-3,  AP-108,  AN-3)k 
Built  at  Ingalls  SB  Corp.,  Pascagoula,  Miss. 

Keel  laid  6/1/42;  Changed  from  AN-3  to  AP-108  on 


* Although  designated  as  Mine  Countermeasures  Ships,  these  ships  never 
underwent  conversion  to  MCS’s  and  remain  with  a Landing  Ship  Vehicle 
configuration. 


5/1/43;  Launched  6/30/43;  Sponsored  by  Mrs.  Joseph 
A.  McHenry;  Changed  from  AP-108  to  LSV-3  on 
4/21/44;  Commissioned  12/30/44. 

Capt.  H.  H.  Keith  in  command. 

Changed  from  LSV-3  to  MCS-3  on  10/18/56. 

MCS-4  SAUGUS  (ex-LSV-4,  AP-109,  AN-4)k 
Built  at  Ingalls  SB  Corp.,  Pascagoula,  Miss. 

Keel  laid  7/27/42;  Changed  from  AN-4  to  AP-109  on 
5/1/43;  Launched  9/4/43;  Sponsored  by  Mrs.  R.  J. 
Carstarphen;  Changed  from  AP-109  to  LSV-A  on 
4/21/44;  Commissioned  2/22/45. 

Capt.  R.  S.  Berschy  in  command. 

Changed  from  LSV-4  to  MCS^  on  10/18/56. 

MCS-5  MONITOR  (ex-LSV-5,  AP-160,  AN-l)k 
Built  at  Ingalls  SB  Corp.,  Pascagoula,  Miss. 

Keel  laid  10/21/41;  Launched  1/29/43;  Sponsored  by 
Mrs.  J.  A.  Terhune;  Changed  from  AN-1  to  AP-160 
on  8/2/43;  Commissioned  3/18/44. 

Comdr.  J.  B.  McVey  in  command. 

Changed  from  AP-160  to  LSV-5  on  4/21/44;  Changed 
from  LSV-5  to  MCS-5  on  10/18/56. 

ORLEANS  PARISH  Class: 

MCS-6 

Length  Overall  328' 

Extreme  Beam:  50' 

Full-Load  Displacement:  3640  tons 
Max.  Draft:  14' 

Designed  Accommodations  Off.:  13;  Enl.:  106 
Armament:  (2)  twin  40mm.;  (2)  single  40mm. 

Designed  Speed:  11.6  k. 

Engines:  Mfr.:  G.  M.;  Type:  Diesel 
Designed  Shaft  Horsepower:  1,700 

MCS-6  ORLEANS  PARISH  (ex-LST-1069) 

Built  at  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Hingham,  Mass. 

Keel  laid  2/7/45;  Launched  3/7/45;  Sponsored  by  Mrs. 

J.  W.  Whitfield;  Commissioned  3/31/45. 

Lt.  L.  A.  Rockwell,  USNR,  in  command. 

Named  ORLEANS  PARISH  7/1/55;  Changed  from 
LST-1069  to  MCS-6  on  1/19/59. 

EPPING  FOREST  Class: 

MCS-7 

Length  Overall : 457'8" 

Extreme  Beam:  72'1" 

Full-Load  Displacement:  87(X)  tons 
Max.  Draft:  18' 

Designed  Accommodations:  Off.:  15,  Enl.:  247 
Armament:  (2)  quad  40mm.;  (44)  mines 
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Designed  Speed:  15  k. 

Engines:  Mfr. : Skinner;  Type:  Geared  Turbine 
Designed  Shaft  Horsepower:  7,400 
MCS-7  EPPING  FOREST  (ex-LSD-4,  APM-^) 
Built  at  Moore  DD  Co.,  Oakland,  Calif. 


Part  I 

COASTAL  MINELAYERS 


Coastal  Minelayers  are  designed  to  lay  mines 
along  the  shore  of  a country  as  a defensive  or 
offensive  move.  Built  with  shallow  drafts,  all  5 ships 
of  this  class  were  conversions.  Two  were  former 
yachts  and  the  remaining  three  were  former  coastal 
passenger  ships.  The  conversions  of  these  ships 
proved  to  be  inadequate  as  all,  except  WASSUC 
(CMc-3),  were  reconverted  to  other  uses  before  the 
war  was  over.  A primary  reason  for  the  lack  of  a 
Coastal  Minelaying  Force  in  W.W.  II,  was  that  the 
Army  had  primary  responsibility  for  defensive 
coastal  minelaying  and  enemy  shores  were  more 
accessible  by  submarine  or  aircraft  for  minelaying 
purposes. 


ALPHABETICAL  LIST 

KEOKUK  (CMc-6) 

MIANTONOMAH  (CMc-5) 

MONADNOCK  (CMc^) 

NIAGARA  (CMc-2) 

SIREN  (CMc-1) 

WASSUC  (CMc-3) 


CLASS  GROUPING  LIST 

SIREN  (CMc-1)  Class:  1 
NIAGARA  (CMc-2)  Class:  2 
WASSUC  (CMc-3)  Class:  3 
MONADNOCK  (CMc^)  Class:  4 and  5 
KEOKUK  (CMc-6)  Class:  6 


CLASS  STATISTICAL  AND  NUMERICAL 
SUMMARY  LIST 

SIREN  Class 

CMc-1  (PY  statistics;  ship  not  converted  to  CMc) 
Length  Overall:  196'5" 

Extreme  Beam:  28' 

Displacement:  720  tons 
Max.  Draft:  14' 

Designed  Accommodations : Off. : 6 ; Enl. : 83 
Armament:  (2)  3"/50  cal.;  (2)  .30  dal.  mg. 

Designed  Speed:  12  k. 

Engines:  Mfr.:  Winton;  Type:  Diesel 
Designed  Shaft  Horsepower:  1,000 
CMc-1  SIREN  (ex-M/V  LOTOSLAND) 

Built  at  Pusey  and  Jones  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Built  in  1930  as  the  steel  hull  yacht  M/V  LOTOSLAND 
for  Colonel  Edward  A.  Deeds;  Acquired  by  the  Navy 
10/16/40;  Converted  to  Coastal  Minelayer  at  General 
Ship  and  Engine  Works,  East  Boston,  Mass.;  Conver- 
sion begun  10/16/40;  Classed  as  CMc-1  on  10/31/40; 


Changed  from  APM-4  to  LSD-4  on  7/1/42;  Keel  laid 
11/23/42;  Launched  4/2/43;  Sponsored  by  Mrs.  J.  H. 
Heintz;  Commissioned  10/11/43. 

Lt.  Comdr.  L.  Martin,  USNR,  in  command. 

Changed  from  LSD-4  to  MCS-7  on  11/30/62. 


(CMc  AND  MMC) 

Name  chg.  ffom  M/V  LOTOSLAND  to  USS  SIRENE 
11/12/40;  Chg.  from  CMc-1  to  PY-13  on  11/15/40 
and  completed  as  SIREN  (PY-13). 

NIAGARA  Class 

CMc-2  (PG  statistics;  ship  not  converted  to  CMc) 
Length  Overall:  267' 

Extreme  Beam:  35'4" 

Displacement:  1,922  tons  (f.) 

Max.  Draft:  17' 

Designed  Accommodations:  139 
Armament:  (2)  3"/50  cal. 

Designed  Speed:  16  k. 

Engines:  Mfr.:  Bess.;  Type:  Diesel 
Designed  Shaft  Horsepower:  3,000 
CMc-2  NIAGARA  (ex-M/V  HI-ESMARO) 

Built  at  Bath  Iron  Works,  Bath,  Me. 

Built  in  1929  as  the  steel  hull  yacht  M/V  HI-ESMARO 
for  Mrs.  H.  Edward  Manville  of  New  York  City; 
Acquired  by  the  Navt  10/16/40;  Converted  to  Coastal 
Minelayer  at  New  York  Navy  Yard;  Conversion  begun 
10/16/40;  Classed  as  CMc-2  on  10/31/40;  Name  chg. 
from  M/V  HI-ESMARO  to  USS  NIAGARA  11/12/40; 
Chg.  from  CMc-2  to  PG—52  on  11/15/40  and  completed 
as  NIAGARA  (PG-52);  Commissioned  1/20/41;  Re- 
classified AGP-1  on  1/13/43. 

WASSUC  Class 
CMc-3 

Length  Overall:  230'6" 

Extreme  Beam:  42' 

Displacement:  1,830  tons  (f.) 

Max.  Draft:  10' 

Designed  Accommodations : Off. : 8,  Enl. : 85 
Armament:  (2)  3"/50  cal.;  (4)  .50  cal.  mg. 

Designed  Speed:  13  k. 

Engines:  Mfr.:  Hewes  & Phillips;  Type:  vt  3 
Designed  Shaft  Horsepower:  2,000 
CMc-3  WASSUC  (ex-SS  YALE) 

Built  at  New  Jersey  DD  and  Transport  Co.,  Elizabeth- 
port,  N.J. 

Built  in  1924  as  the  steel  hull  coastal  passenger  ship  SS 
YALE  for  Ferries  Mgmt.  Corp.,  New  York  City;  Ac- 
quired by  the  Navy  12/20/40;  Converted  to  Coastal 
Minelayer  at  New  York  Navy  Yard;  Conversion  begun 
12/20/40;  Classified  CMc-3  on  12/30/40;  Name  chg. 
from  SS  YALE  to  USS  WASSUC  1/10/41;  Conver- 
sion completed  4/29/41;  Commissioned  5/15/41. 
CMc-4  MONADNOCK  (ex-SS  CAVALIER) 

For  data  on  this  vessel,  see  Minelayers,  under  MONAD- 
NOCK (CM-9),  p.  480. 

CMc-5  MIAN-rONOMAH  (ex-SS  QUAKER) 

For  data  on  this  vessel,  see  Minelayers,  under  MIANTO- 
NOMAH (CM-10),  p.  481. 

CMc-6  KEOKUK  (ex-SS  COLUMBIA  HEIGHTS, 
HENRY  M.  FLAGLER) 

This  vessel  was  to  be  acquired  for  conversion  into  coastal 
minelayer  no.  6,  but  this  conversion  was  never  actually 
undertaken,  nor  was  she  ever  officially  designated 
CMc-6.  For  data  on  this  vessel.  Minelayers,  under 
KEOKUK  (CM-8),  p.  480. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  II  WASSUC  (CMc-3),  the  last 
remaining  Coastal  Minelayer,  was  sold  out  of  service.  On  7 
February  1955,  the  classification  CMc  was  deleted  from  the 
list  and  replaced  by  the  classification  MMC.  In  1958,  two  Fleet 
Minesweepers  (MSF)  were  designated  MMC.  Of  the  16 
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ships  that  ultimately  made  up  this  type,  nine  were  converted 
from  Landing  Ships  Medium  (LSM),  four  were  converted 
from  Fleet  Minesweepers,  and  three  were  built  in  foreign 
lands  under  the  International  Logistics  Program.  None  saw 
service  in  the  U.S.  Navy  and  all  were  built  for,  or  transferred 
to.  Allied  Navies. 


ALPHABETICAL  LIST 

SEER  (MMC-5) 

STRIVE  (MMC-1) 

SUSTAIN  (MMC-2) 

TRIUMPH  (MMC-3) 


CLASS  GROUPING  LIST 

STRIVE  (MMC-1)  Class:  1 through  3,  5 

(MMC-4)  Class:  4,  15 

(MMC-6)  Class:  6 through  14 

(MMC-16)  Class:  16 

CLASS  STATISTICAL  AND  NUMERICAL 
SUMMARY  LIST 

STRIVE  Class: 

MMC-1  through  3,  5 
Length  Overall:  22U2" 

Extreme  Beam : 32'2" 

Displacement:  1,250  tons  (f.) 

Max.  Draft:  16' 

Designed  Accommodations:  83  Officers  and  men. 
Armament:  (1)  3"/50  cal.;  (2)  twin  20mm.  (MMC-1 
through  3);  (1)  40mm.  (MMC-5) 

Designed  Speed:  16  k. 

Engines:  Mfr. : G.  M.;  Type:  Diesels 
Designed  Shaft  Horsepower:  2,070 

MMC-1  STRIVE  (ex-MSF-117,  AM-117) 

For  data  prior  to  conversion  to  Coastal  Minelayer,  see 
STRIVE  (AM-117).  Chg.  from  AM-117  to  MSF-117 
on  2/5/55;  Authorized  for  conversion  to  Coastal  Mine- 
layer FY  1958;  Conversion  begun  9/15/58;  Chg.  from 
MSF-117  to  MMC-1  on  10/31/58;  transferred  to  Nor- 
way 10/1/59  as  GOR  (N-48).  Struck  from  Naval  Ves- 
sel Register  10/1/59. 

MMC-2  SUSTAIN  (e.x-MSF-119,  AM-119) 

For  data  prior  to  conversion  to  Coastal  Minelayer,  see 
SUSTAIN  (AM-119).  Chg.  from  AM-119  to  MSF-119 
on  2/7/55;  Authorized  for  conversion  to  Coastal  Mine- 
layer FY  1958;  Converted  at  Charleston  Naval  Ship- 
yard, Charleston,  S.C. ; Conversion  begun  9/15/58; 
Chg.  from  MSF-119  to  MMC-2  on  10/31/58;  Conver- 
sion completed  9/30/59;  Transferred  to  NorwaylO/1/59 
as  TYR  (N-47);  Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register 
10/1/59. 

MMC-3  TRIUMPH  (ex-MSF-323,  AM-323,  HMS 

ESPOIR,  B AM-24) 

For  data  prior  to  conversion  to  Coastal  Minelayer,  see 
TRIUMPH  (AM-323).  Chg.  from  AM-323  to  MSF- 
323  on  2/7/55;  Authorized  for  conversion  to  Coastal 
Minelayer  FY  1959;  Converted  at:  Charleston  Naval 
Shipyard,  Charleston,  S.C. ; Conversion  begun  12/1/59; 
Chg.  from  MSF-323  to  MMC-3  on  12/4/59;  Conver- 
sion completed  1/8/61;  Transferred  to  Norway  1/27/61 
as  BRAGE  (N-49);  Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register 
3/1/61. 

MMC-4  Class: 

MMC-4  and  15 
Length  Overall:  252'6" 

Extreme  Beam:  41' 

Displacement:  1,900  tons 
Max.  Draft:  10' 

Designed  Accommodations:  120  Off.  and  Enl. 

Armament:  (2)  twin  3"/50;  (400)  mines 
Designed  Speed:  17  k. 

Engines:  Mfr.:  G.M.;  No.:  2;  Type:  Diesels. 

Designed  Shaft  Horsepower:  4,800 


MMC-4 

Built  at:  Nakskov  Skibsvaerft,  Denmark  under  the  “off- 
shore” account  of  the  International  Logistics  Program; 
Authorized  for  const.  FY  1960;  Completed  11/7/63 
and  commissioned  in  the  Royal  Danish  Navy  as 
FALSTER  (N-80). 

MMC-5  SEER  (ex-MSF-112,  AM-112) 

For  data  prior  to  conversion  to  Coastal  Minelayer,  see 
SEER  (AM-112).  Chg.  from  AM-112  to  MSF-112  on 
2/7/55;  Authorized  for  conversion  to  Coastal  Mine- 
layer FY  1960;  Converted  in  Norway;  Conversion 
begun  9/60;  Conversion  completed  9/62;  Transferred 
to  Norway  12/15/62  as  ULLER  (N-50);  Struck  from 
Naval  Vessel  Register  3/1/63. 

MMC-6  Class 

MMC-6  through  14 

Length  Overall:  203'5''  (MMC-6  and  7);  203'6''  (MMC- 
8 and  9);  203'2"  (MMC-10  through  14). 

Extreme  Beam:  34'5"  (MMC-6,  7,  10  through  14); 
34'6"  (MMC-8) 

Displacement:  1,110  tons  (f.)  (MMC-6,  7,  10  through 
14);  1,095  tons  (f.)  (MMC-8  and  9) 

Max.  Draft:  8'3''  (MMC-6  and  8);  8'6''  (MMC-8  and 
9);  8'5''  (MMC-10  through  14). 

Designed  Accommodations:  65  Off.  and  Enl.  (MMC-6 
and  7);  60  Off.  and  Enl.  (MMC-7  and  8);  70  Off.  and 
Enl.  (MMC-10  through  14). 

Armament:  (4)  twin  40mm  (MMC-6  through  9);  (2) 
twin 40mm  (MMC-10  through  14);  (6)  20mm  (MMC-6 
through  9);  (2)  20mm  (MMC-10  through  14) 

Designed  Speed:  12.5  k.  (MMC-6  & 7);  12  k.  (MMC-8 
through  14). 

Engines:  Mfr.:  G.M.;  No.:  2;  Type:  Diesel. 

Designed  Shaft  Horsepower:  3,600  (MMC-6  and  7): 
2,800  (MMC-8  and  9);  2,880  (MMC-10  through  14). 

MMC-6  (ex-LSM-301,  LCT(7)-1799) 

Built  at:  Charleston  Naval  Shipyard,  Charleston,  S.C. 

Chg.  from  LCT(7)-1799  to  LSM-301;  Keel  laid  10/18/44; 
Launched  11/19/44;  Sponsored  by  Mrs.  W.  M.  Moore; 
Commissioned  1/1/45. 

Lt.  (j.g.)  L.  P.  Slutz,  USNR,  in  command. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  12/22/52;  Authorized 
for  conversion  to  Coastal  Minelayer  FY  1953;  Con- 
verted at:  Ira  S.  Bushy  & Sons,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.; 
Conversion  begun  2/27/53;  Conversion  completed 
11/20/53;  Transferred  to  Greece  12/1/53  as  AKTION 
(N-04);  Chg.  from  LSM-301  to  MMC-6  by  USN 
on  10/1/60. 

MMC-7  (ex-LSM-303,  LCT(7)-1801) 

Built  at:  Charleston  Naval  Shipyard,  Charleston,  S.C. 

Chg.  from  LCT(7)-1801  to  LSM-303;  Keel  laid  10/8/44; 
Launched  11/14/44;  Sponsored  by  Mrs.  A.  L.  Pelotn; 
Commissioned  1/6/45. 

Ens.  A.  J.  Houghton  in  command. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  12/22/52;  Authorized 
for  conversion  to  Coastal  Minelayer  FY  1953;  Con- 
verted at:  Marine  Basin  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.;  Conver- 
sion begun  2/27/53;  Conversion  completed  11/20/53; 
Transferred  to  Greece  12/1/53  as  AMVRAKIA 
(N-05);  Chg.  from  LSM-303  to  MMC-7  by  USN 
on  10/1/60. 

MMC-8  (ex-LSM-390) 

Built  at:  Charleston  Naval  Shipyard,  Charleston,  S.C. 

Keel  laid  11/13/44;  Launched  12/12/44;  Commissioned 
1/31/45. 

Authorized  for  conversion  to  Coastal  Minelayer  FY 
1953;  Converted  at:  Summit  Iron  Works,  Brooklyn, 
N.Y. ; Conversion  begun  8/10/53;  Conversion  completed 
5/13 /54 ; T ransferred  to  Denmark  5 / 1 3/54  as  BESK YT - 
TEREN  (N-60);  Chg.  from  LSM-390  to  MMC-8 
by  USN  on  10/1/60. 

MMC-9  (ex-LSM-392) 

Built  at:  Charleston  Naval  Shipyard,  Charleston,  S.C. 

Keel  laid  11/28/44;  Launched  12/17/44;  Sponsored  by 
Mrs.  A.  L.  Way;  Commissioned  2/8/45. 

Authorized  for  conversion  to  Coastal  Minelayer  FY 
1953;  Converted  at:  Summit  Iron  Works,  Brooklyn, 
N.Y.;  Conversion  begun  8/10/53;  Conversion  com- 
pleted 6/8/54;  Transferred  to  Denmark  6/8/54  as 
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VINDHUNDEN  (N-61);  Chg.  from  LSM-392  to 
MMC-9  by  USN  on  10/1/60. 

MMC-10  (ex-LSM-481) 

Built  at:  Brown  SB  Co.,  Houston,  Tex. 

Keel  laid  2/17/45;  Launched  3/10/45;  Commissioned 
4/8/45;  Struck  from  the  Naval  Vessel  Register  9/8/52. 
Authorized  for  conversion  to  coastal  minelayer  FY 
1951;  Converted  at:  Brewer  DD  Co.,  Staten  Island, 
N.Y.;  Conversion  completed  9/52;  Transferred  to 
Turkey  9/52  as  M ARMAIS  (N-lOO);  Chg.  from 
LSM-481  to  MMC-10  by  USN  on  10/1/60. 

MMC-11  (ex-LSM-484) 

Built  at:  Brown  SB  Co.,  Houston,  Tex. 

Keel  laid  2/17/45;  Launched  3/10/45;  Commissioned 
4/14/45. 

Lt.  J.  M.  Lamb,  USNR,  in  command. 

Struck  from  the  Naval  Vessel  Register  9/8/52;  Author- 
ized for  conversion  to  coastal  minelayer  FY  1951; 
Converted  at:  Ira  S.  Bushy  & Sons,  Inc.,  Brooklyn, 
N.Y.;  Conversion  completed  9/52;  Transferred  to 
Turkey  10/52  as  MORDOGAN  (N-101);  Chg.  from 
LSM-484  to  MMC-11  by  USN  on  10/1/60. 

MMC-12  (ex-LSM-490) 

Built  at:  Brown  SB  Co.,  Houston,  Tex. 

Keel  laid  3/3/45;  Launched  3/24/45.  Commissioned 
4/28/45. 

Lt.  (j.g.)  W.  D.  Kerwin,  USNR,  in  command. 

Struck  from  the  Naval  Vessel  Register  9/8/52;  Author- 
ized for  conversion  to  coastal  minelayer  FY  1951; 
Converted  at:  Todd  Shipyards  Inc.,  Hoboken,  N.J. ; 
Conversion  begun  2/52;  Conversion  completed  10/52; 
Transferred  to  Turkey  10/6/52  as  MERIC  (N-102); 
Chg.  from  LSM-490  to  MMC-12  by  USN  on  10/1/60. 
MMC-13  (ex-LSM-492) 

Built  at:  Brown  SB  Co.,  Houston,  Tex. 

Keel  laid  3/3/45;  Launched  3/24/45;  Commissioned 
5/1/45. 

Lt.  R.  C.  Lee,  USNR,  in  command. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  9/8/52;  Authorized 


for  conversion  to  coastal  minelayer  FY  1951;  Con- 
verted in  Norway;  Conversion  completed  10/52; 
Transferred  to  Norway  10/6/52  as  VALE  (N-45) ; Chg. 
from  LSM-492  to  MMC-13  by  USN  on  10/1/60. 

MMC-14  (ex-LSM-493) 

Built  at:  Brown  SB  Co.,  Houston,  Tex. 

Keel  laid  3/10/45;  Launched  3/30/45;  Commissioned 
5/4/45; 

Lt.  L.  P.  Walker,  Jr.,  USNR,  in  command. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  1952;  Authorized  for 
conversion  to  coastal  minelayer  FY  1951;  Con- 
verted in  Norway;  Conversion  completed  10/52; 
Transferred  to  Norway  10/6/52  as  VIDAR  (N-46); 
Chg.  from  LSM-493  to  MMC-14  by  USN  on  10/1/60. 

MMC-15 

Built  at:  Frederikshavn  Vaerft,  Denmark  under  the 
“off-shore”  account  of  the  International  Logistics 
Program. 

Authorized  for  construction  FY  1961;  Completed  4/29/ 
64  and  commissioned  in  the  Royal  Danish  Navy  as 
MOEN  (N-82). 

MMC-16  Class 
MMC-16 

Length  Overall:  252'8” 

Extreme  Beam:  11' 

Displacement:  1,880 
Max.  Draft:  41' 

Designed  Accommodations:  130  Off.  & Enl. 

Armament:  (2)  twin  3''/50  cal.;  (400)  mines  capacity 
Designed  Speed:  18  k. 

Engines:  Mfr. : G.M.;  No.:  2;  Type:  Diesel 
Designed  Shaft  Horsepower:  4,800;  Shafts:  2. 

MMC-16 

Built  at:  Frederikshavn  Vaerft,  Denmark  under  the 
“off-shore”  account  of  the  International  Logistics 
Program. 

Authorized  for  construction  FY  1961;  Commissioned  in 
the  Turkish  Navy  9/16/64  as  NUSRET  (N-108). 


Part  J 

MINELAYER,  FAST  (MMD) 


In  accordance  with  SECNAVINST  5030. lE,  dated 
14  August  1968,  all  Destroyer  Minelayers  (DM)  still 
on  the  U.S.  Naval  Vessel  Register,  were  reclassified 
Minelayer,  Fast  (MMD),  without  any  change  in 
hull  number.  No  conversions  were  undertaken;  the 
reclassification  was  one  of  type  symbol  only  to  con- 
form with  new  U.S.  Navy  ship-type  nomenclature. 
All  details  and  specifications  can  be  found  in  Volume 
I of  the  Dictionary  and  under  Destroyer  Minelayers 
p.  473.  For  cross-reference  purposes  an  alphabetical 
list  is  printed  below. 


ALPHABETICAL  LIST 


ADAMS  (MMD-27) 

GWIN  (MMD-33) 

HARRY  F.  BAUER  (MMD-26) 
HENRY  A.  WILEY  (MMD-29) 
LINDSEY  (MMD-32) 

ROBERT  H.  SMITH  (MMD-23) 
SHANNON  (MMD-25) 

SHEA  (MMD-30) 

THOMAS  E.  FRASER  (MMD-24) 
TOLMAN  (MMD-28) 


Part  K 

COASTAL  MINESWEEPERS  (MSC) 


Designed  to  replace  the  World  War  II  Auxiliary 
Motor  Minesweepers  (AMS),  formerly  classed  as 
Motor  Minesweepers  (VMS)  (See  VMS,  MSC(O)  and 
AMS  sections  in  this  appendix),  208  ships  of  the 
MSC  type  were  first  designated  as  AMS,  beginning 


with  the  hull  number  AMS-60;  the  former  VMS’s 
were  designated  as  AMS-1  through  59.  On  7 Feb- 
ruary 1955,  AMS-1  through  58  were  redesignated 
Coastal  Minesweepers  (01d)(MSC(0)),  AMS-60 
through  267  were  redesignated  as  Coastal  Mine- 
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sweepers  (MSC).  AMS-59  had  become  PCS-1400  on 
4 November  1953.  The  MSC(0)’s  had  wooden  hulls, 
but  their  propulsion  machinery  and  other  perma 
nent  fixtures  were  highly  magnetic  and  made  them 
susceptible  to  magnetic  mines.  The  new  MSC  type 
of  non-magnetic  minesweeper  was  ordered  for  coastal 
use.  The  U.S.  Navy  no  longer  has  a requirement  for 
this  type,  and  with  the  exception  of  22  units  that 
were  retained  for  service  in  the  U.S.  Navy,  all  were 
transferred  to  friendly  and  Allied  countries.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  of  the  22  MSC’s  retained 
by  the  USN,  none  are  operationally  employed  as 
Coastal  Minesweepers. 

ALPHABETICAL  LISTING 

(Asterisk  indicates  ships  transferred  abroad,  no  U.S.  Navy 
service) 

^ADJUTANT  (MSC-60) 

ALBATROSS  (MSC-289) 

♦BITTERN  (MSC-69) 

BLUEBIRD  (MSC-121) 

♦CHUKOR  (MSC-70) 

CORMORANT  (MSC-122) 

♦DOTTEREL  (MSC-72) 

FALCON  (MSC-190) 

FRIGATE  BIRD  (MSC-191) 

GANNET  (MSC-290) 

HUMMINGBIRD  (MSC-192) 

JACANA  (MSC-193) 

KINGBIRD  (MSC-194) 

LIMPKIN  (MSC-195) 

♦MACAW  (MSC-77) 

MEADOWLARK  (MSC-196) 

PARROT  (MSC'-197) 

PEACOCK  (MSC-198) 

PHOEBE  (MSC-199) 

REDWING  (MSC-200) 

SHRIKE  (MSC-201) 

SPOONBILL  (MSC-202) 

THRASHER  (MSC-203) 

THRUSH  (MSC-204) 

VIREO  (MSC-205) 

WARBLER  (MSC-206) 

WHIPPORWILL  (MSC-207) 

WIDGEON  (MSC-208) 

WOODPECKER  (MSC-209) 

CLASS  SUMMARY  LIST 

ADJUTANT  (MSC-60)  Class:  60  through  120,  123  through 

154,  167  through  171,  214  through  217,  238  through  240. 
BLUEBIRD  (MSC-121)  Class:  121  and  122. 

MSC-172  Class:  172  through  189,  210  through  213,  222 

through  237,  241  through  253. 

FALCON  (MSC-190)  Class:  190  through  199. 

REDWING  (MSC-200)  Class:  200  through  209. 

MSC-218  Class:  218  through  221,  255  through  267. 

MSC-254  Class:  254 
MSC-268  Class : 268  through  288. 

ALBATROSS  (MSC-289)  Class:  289  through  291. 

MSC-292  Class:  292  and  293. 

MSC-294  Class:  294  through  319 

HULL  NUMBERS  UN  ASSIGNED:  59,  155  through  166. 

CLASS  STATISTICAL  AND  NUMERICAL 
SUMMARY  LIST 

GENERAL  NOTES:  The  numbering  sequence  of  this  type 
ship  and  their  reclassification  is  similar  to  the  MSO/MSF 
numbering  sequence.  Originally  designated  AMS-1  through 
267,  all  AMS’s  from  1 through  58  were  recalssified  as  MSC(O) 
and  all  AMS’s  from  59  up  were  reclassified  MSC’s  on  7 


February  1955.  This,  in  itself,  explains  why  this  section  of 

the  appendix  begins  with  the  hull  number,  MSC-59.  For 

information  on  MSC-1  through  58,  see  MSC(0)-1  through  58. 

MSC-59  (ex-AMS-59) 

Chg.  from  AMS-59  to  MSC-59  on  2/7/55. 

Hull  number  unassigned. 

ADJUTANT  (MSC-60)  Class:  60  through  120,  123  through 
154,  167  through  171,  214  through  217,  238  through  240. 
Length  Overall:  144' 

Extreme  Beam:  27' 

Displacement:  405 
Max.  Draft:  9' 

Designed  Accommodations:  Off.  and  Enl. : 40 
Armament:  Main:  (2)  twin  20  mm. 

Designed  Speed:  14  k. 

Engines:  Mfr.:  G.M.;  Type:  Diesel. 

Designed  Shaft  Horsepower:  9(X);  Shafts:  2. 

MSC-60  ADJUTANT  (ex  AMS-60) 

Built  at  Consolidated  SB  Corp.,  Morris  Heights,  N.Y. 
Completed  3/23/53  and  transferred  to  Portugal  as 
PONTA  DELGADA  (M-405),  Chg.  from  AMS-60 
to  MSC-60  on  2/7/55. 

MSC-61  (ex  AMS-61) 

Built  at  Consolidated  SB  Corp.,  Morris  Heights,  N.Y. 
Completed  6/30/53  and  transferred  to  Portugal  as 
HORTA  (M-406),  Chg.  from  AMS-61  to  MSC-61 
on  2/7/55. 

MSC-62  (ex-AMS-62) 

Built  at  Consolidated  SB  Corp.,  Morris  Heights,  N.Y. 
Completed  8/12/53  and  transferred  to  Portugal  as 
ANGRA  DO  HEROISMO  (M-407),  Chg.  from  AMS- 
62  to  MSC-62  on  2/7/55. 

MSC-63  (ex  AMS-63) 

Built  at  Henry  B.  Nevins  Inc.,  City  Island,  N.Y. 
Completed  7/z2/53  and  transferred  to  Belgium  as  LIER 
(M-912),  Chg.  from  AMS-63  to  MSC-63  on  2/7/55. 

MSC-64  (ex-AMS-64) 

Built  at  Hemy  B.  Nevins  Inc.,  City  Island  N.Y. 
Completed  2/3/54  and  transferred  to  Belgium  as  ST. 
NIKLAAS  (M-918),  Chg.  from  AMS-64  to  MSC-64 
on  2/7/55. 

MSC-65  (ex-AMS-65) 

Built  at  Henry  B.  Nevins  Inc.,  City  Island,  N.Y. 
Completed  3/30/54  and  transferred  to  Belgium  as 
DIKSMUIDE  (M-920),  Chg.  from  AMS-65  to  MSC- 
65  on  2/7/55. 

MSC-66  (ex-AMS-66) 

Built  at  Harbor  Boat  Building  Co.,  Terminal  Island, 
Calif. 

Completed  3/16/53  and  transferred  to  France  as 
ACONIT  (M-640),  Chg.  from  AMS-66  to  MSC-66 
on  2/7/55. 

MSC-67  (ex-AMS-67) 

Built  at  Harbor  Boat  Building  Co.,  Terminal  Island, 
Calif. 

Completed  6/1/53  and  transferred  to  France  as  AZA- 
LEE  (M-668),  Chg.  from  AMS-67  to  MSC-67  on 
2/7/55. 

MSC-68  (ex-AMS-68) 

Built  at  Harbor  Boat  Building  Co.,  Terminal  Island, 
Calif. 

Completed  8/10/53  and  transferred  to  France  as 
CAMELIA  (M-671),  Chg.  from  AMS-68  to  MSC-68 
on  2/7/55. 

MSC-69  BITTERN  (ex-AMS-69) 

Built  at  Frank  L.  Sample,  Jr.,  Inc.,  Boothbay  Harbor, 
Me. 

Completed  3/11/53  and  transferred  to  France  as  ACA- 
CIA (M-638),  Chg.  from  AMS-69  to  MSC-69  on 
2/7/55. 

MSC-70  CHUKOR  (ex-AMS-70) 

Built  at  Frank  L.  Sample,  Jr.,  Inc.,  Boothbay  Harbor, 
Me. 

Completed  5/19/53  and  transferred  to  France  as 
ACANTHE  (M-639),  Chg.  from  AMS-70  to  MSC-70 
on  2/7/55. 

MSC-71  (ex-AMS-71) 

Built  at  Frank  L.  Sample,  Jr.,  Inc.,  Boothbay  Harbor, 
Me. 
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Completed  8/31/53  and  transferred  to  France  as 
AJONC  (M-667),  Chg.  from  AMS-71  to  MSC-71 
on  2/7/55. 

MSC-72  DOTTEREL  (ex-AMS-72) 

Built  at  Burger  Boat  Co.,  Manitowoc,  Wise. 

Completed  7/6/53  and  transferred  to  Italy  as  ABETE. 
(M-5501),  Chg.  from  AMS-72  to  MSC-72  on  2/7/55 

MSC-73  (ex-AMS-73) 

Built  at  Burger  Boat  Co.,  Manitowoc,  Wise. 

Completed  1/13/53  and  transferred  to  Italy  as  BE- 
TULLA  (M-5503),  Chg.  from  AMS-73  to  MSC-73 
on  2/7/55. 

MSC-74  (ex-AMS-74) 

Built  at  Henry  C.  Grebe  & Co.,  Inc.,  Chicago,  111. 
Completed  7/6/53  and  transferred  to  Italy  as  CAS- 
TAGNO  (M-5504),  Chg.  from  AMS-74  to  MSC-74 
on  2/7/55. 

MSC-75  (ex-AMS-75) 

Built  at  Henry  C.  Grebe  & Co.,  Inc.,  Chicago,  111. 
Completed  2/2/54  and  transferred  to  Italy  as  GELSO 
(M-5509),  Chg.  from  AMS-75  to  MSC-75  on  2/7/55. 

MSC-76  (ex-AMS-76) 

Built  at  Henry  C.  Grebe  & Co.,  Inc.,  Chicago,  111. 
Completed  10/26/54  and  transferred  to  Italy  as  ON- 
TANO  (M-5513),  Chg.  from  AMS-76  to  MSC-76 
on  2/7/55. 

MSC-77  MACAW  (ex-AMS-77) 

Built  at  Quincy  Adams  Yacht  Yard,  Inc.  Quincy,  Mass. 
Completed  5/9/53  and  transferred  to  Belgium  as  DIEST 
(M-910),  Chg.  from  AMS-77  to  MSC-77  on  2/7/55. 

MSC-78  (ex-AMS-78) 

Built  at  Quincy  Adams  Yacht  Yard,  Inc.,  Quincy,  Mass. 
Completed  7/24/53  and  transferred  to  Belgium  as 
MAASEIK  (M-913),  Chg.  from  AMS-78  to  MSC-78 
on  2/7/55. 

MSC-79  (ex-AMS-79) 

Built  at  Lake  Union  DD  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Completed  8/4/53  and  transferred  to  Italy  as  ACACIA 
(M-5502),  Chg.  from  AMS-79  to  MSC-79  on  2/7/55. 

MSC-80  (ex-AMS-80) 

Built  at  Lake  Union  DD  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Completed  9/15/53  and  transferred  to  Italy  as  CI- 
CIEGIO  (M-5506),  Chg.  from  AMS-80  to  MSC-80 
on  2/7/55. 

MSC-81  (ex-AMS-81) 

Built  at  Lake  Union  DD  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Completed  10/23/53  and  transferred  to  Italy  as  FAG- 
GIO  (M-5507),  Chg.  from  AMS-81  to  MSC-81  on 
2/7/55. 

MSC-82  (ex-AMS-82) 

Built  at  Lake  Union  DD  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Completed  12/29/53  and  transferred  to  Italy  as  LARICE 
(M-5510),  Chg.  from  AMS-82  to  MSC-82  on  2/7/55. 

MSC-83  (ex-AMS-83) 

Built  at  Stephen  Bros.,  Inc.,  Stockton,  Calif. 

Completed  7/22/53  and  transferred  to  France  as  BE- 
GONIA (M-669),  Chg.  from  AMS-83  to  MSC-83 
on  2/7/55. 

MSC-84  (ex-AMS-84) 

Built  at  Stephen  Bros.  Inc.,  Stockton,  Calif. 

Completed  10/5/53  and  transferred  to  France  as 

COQUELICOT  (M-673),  Chg.  from  AMS-84  to 
MSC-84  on  2/7/55. 

MSC-85  (ex-AMS-85) 

Built  at  Stephen  Bros.,  Inc.,  Stockton,  Calif. 

Completed  11/30/53  and  transferred  to  France  as 

GIROFLEE  (M-677),  Chg.  from  AMS-85  to  MSC-85 
on  2/7/55. 

MSC-86  (ex-AMS-86) 

Built  at  Stephen  Bros.  Inc.,  Stockton,  Calif. 

Completed  1/24/54  and  transferred  to  France  as 

LAURIER  (M-681),  Chg.  from  AMS-86  to  MSC-86 
on  2/7/55. 

MSC-87  (ex-AMS-87) 

Built  at  Stephen  Bros.  Inc.,  Stockton,  Calif. 

Completed  3/26/54  and  transferred  to  France  as 

MAGNOLIA  (M-685),  Chg.  from  AMS-87  to  MSC- 
87  on  2/7/55. 


MSC-88  (ex-AMS-88) 

Built  at  Berg  Shipyard,  Blaine,  Wash. 

Completed  10/21/53  and  transferred  to  Italy  as  CEDRO 
(M-5505),  Chg.  from  AMS-88  to  MSC-88  on  2/7/55. 

MSC-89  (ex-AMS-89) 

Built  at  Berg  Shipyard,  Blaine,  Wash. 

Completed  1/28/54  and  transferred  to  Italy  as  FRAS- 
SINO  (M-5508),  Chg.  from  AMS-89  to  MSC-89  on 
2/7/55. 

MSC-90  (ex-AMS-90) 

Built  at  Berg  Shipyard,  Blaine,  Wash. 

Completed  5/6/54  and  transferred  to  Italy  as  NOCE 
(M-5511),  Chg.  from  AMS-90  to  MSC-90  on  2/7/55. 

MSC-91  (ex-AMS-91) 

Built  at  M.  M.  Davis  & Son,  Inc.,  Solomons,  Md. 
Completed  9/20/53  and  transferred  to  Portugal  as  VILA 
DO  PORTO  (M-408),  Chg.  from  AMS-90  to  MSC-90 
on  2/7/55. 

MSC-92  (ex-AMS-92) 

Built  at  M.  M.  Davis  & Son,  Inc.,  Solomons,  Md. 
Completed  2/13/54  and  transferred  to  Portugal  as 
SANTA  CRUZ  (M-409);  Chg.  from  AMS-92  to 
MSC-92  on  2/7/55. 

MSC-93  (ex-AMS-93) 

Built  at  National  Steel  & SB  Corp.,  San  Diego,  Calif. 
Completed  2/3/54  and  transferred  to  France  as 

LILAS  (M-682),  Chg.  from  AMS-93  to  MSC-93  on 
2/7/55. 

MSC-94  (ex-AMS-94) 

Built  at  National  Steel  & SB  Corp.,  San  Diego,  Calif. 
Completed  3/5/54  and  transferred  to  France  as 

MARGUERITE  (M-686),  Chg.  from  AMS-94  to 
MSC-94  on  2/7/55. 

MSC-95  (ex-AMS-95) 

Built  at  National  Steel  & SB  Corp.,  San  Diego,  Calif. 
Completed  5/7/54  and  transferred  to  France  as 

ALYSSE,  Chg.  from  AMS-95  to  MSC-95  on  2/7/55. 

MSC-96  (ex-AMS-96) 

Built  at  Tacoma  Boatbuilding  Co.,  Inc.,  Tacoma,  Wash' 
Completed  6/1/54  and  transferred  to  France  as 

LOBELIA  (M-684),  Chg.  from  AMS-96  to  MSC-96 
on  2/7/55. 

MSC-97  (ex-AMS-97) 

Built  at  Tacoma  Boatbuilding  Co.,  Inc.,  Tacoma,  Wash. 
Completed  6/30/54  and  transferred  to  France  as 

MUGUET  (M-688),  Chg.  from  AMS-97  to  MSC-97 
97  on  2/7/55. 

MSC-98  (ex-AMS-98) 

Built  at  Tacoma  Boatbuilding  Co.,  Inc.,  Tacoma,  Wash. 
Completed  6/23/54  and  transferred  to  France  as 

LISERON  (M-683),  Chg.  from  AMS-98  to  MSC-98 
on  2/7/55. 

MSC-99  (ex-AMS-99) 

Built  at  Tacoma  Boatbuilding  Co.,  Inc.,  Tacoma,  Wash. 
Completed  8/12/54  and  transferred  to  France  as 
MIMOSA  (M-687),  Chg.  from  AMS-99  to  MSC-99 
on  2/7/55. 

MSC-lOO  (ex-AMS-100) 

Built  at  Tampa  Marine  Co.,  Tampa,  Fla. 

Completed  1/31/54  and  transferred  to  The  Netherlands 
as  BREUKELEN  (M-852),  Chg.  from  AMS-100  to 
MSC-lOO  on  2/7/55. 

MSC-101  (ex-AMS-101) 

Built  at  Hodgdon  Bros.,  Goudy  & Stevens,  East  Booth- 
bay,  Me. 

Completed  5/21/53  and  transferred  to  Belgium  as 
EEKLO  (M-911),  Chg.  from  AMS-101  to  MSC-101 
on  2/7/55. 

MSC-102  (ex-AMS-102) 

Built  at  Hodgdon  Bros.,  Goudy  & Stevens,  East  Booth- 
bay,  Me. 

Completed  7/23/53  and  transferred  to  Norway  as 
SAUDA  (M-311),  Chg.  from  AMS-102  to  MSC-102 
on  2/7/55. 

MSC-103  (ex-AMS-103) 

Built  at  Hodgdon  Bros.,  Goudy  & Stevesn,  East  Booth- 
bay,  Me. 

Completed  9/22/53  and  transferred  to  Belgium  as 
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ROESELAERE  (M-914),  Chg.  from  AMS-103  to 
MSC-103  on  2/7/55. 

MSC-104  (ex-AMS-104) 

Built  at  Hodgdon  Bros.  Goudy  & Stevens,  East  Booth- 
bay,  Me. 

Completed  10/30/53  and  transferred  to  Belgium  as 
ARLON  (M-915),  Chg.  from  AMS-104  to  MSC-104 
on  2/7/55. 

MSC-105  (ex-AMS-105) 

Built  at  Tampa  Marine  Co.,  Tampa,  Fla. 

Completed  7/3/53  and  transferred  to  The  Netherlands 
as  BEEMSTER  (M-845),  Chg.  from  AMS-105  to 
MSC-105  on  2/7/55. 

MSC-106  (ex-AMS-106) 

Built  at  Tampa  Marine  Co.,  Tampa,  Fla. 

Completed  8/10/53  and  transferred  to  The  Netherlands 
as  BEDUM  (M-847),  Chg.  from  AMS-106  to  MSC- 

106  on  2/7/55. 

MSC-107  (ex-AMS-107) 

Built  at  Tampa  Marine  Co.,  Tampa.  Fla. 

Completed  10/8/53  and  transferred  to  The  Netherlands 
as  BORCULO  (M-849),  Chg.  from  AMS-107  to  MSC- 

107  on  2/7/55. 

MSC-108  (ex-AMS-108) 

Built  at  Tampa  Marine  Co.,  Tampa,  Fla. 

Completed  11/23/53  and  transferred  to  The  Netherlands 
as  BORNE  (M-850),  Chg.  from  AMS-108  to  MSC-108 
on  2/7/55. 

MSC-109  (ex-AMS-109) 

Built  at  Broward  Marine,  Inc.,  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla. 
Completed  10/26/53  and  transferred  to  The  Netherlands 
as  BOLSWARD  (M-846),  Chg.  from  AMS-109  to 
MSC-109  on  2/7/55. 

MSC-110  (ex-AMS-110) 

Built  at  Broward  Maine  Inc.,  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla. 
Completed  4/9/54  and  transferred  to  The  Netherlands 
as  BEILEN  (M-848),  Chg.  from  AMS-110  to  MSC- 
110  on  2/7/55. 

MSC-111  (ex-AMS-111) 

Built  at  Broward  Maine  Inc.,  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla. 
Completed  2/4/45  and  transferred  to  The  Netherlands 
as  BRUMMEN  (M-851),  Chg.  from  AMS-111  to 
MSC-111  on  2/7/55. 

MSC-112  (ex-AMS-112) 

Built  at  Broward  Maine  Inc.,  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla. 
Completed  5/21/54  and  transferred  to  The  Netherlands 
as  BLARICUM  (M-833),  Chg.  from  AMS-112  to 
MSC-112  on  2/7/55. 

MSC-113  (ex-AMS-113) 

Built  at  Tacoma  Boatbuilding  Co.,  Tacoma,  Wash. 
Completed  11/4/53  and  transferred  to  France  as 
CHRYSANTHEME  (M-672),  Chg.  from  AMS-113 
to  MSC-113  on  2/7/55. 

MSC-114  (ex-AMS-114) 

Built  at  Tacoma  Boatbuilding  Co.,  Tacoma,  Wash. 
Completed  2/4/54  and  transferred  to  France  as 
GARDENIA  (M-676);  Chg.  from  AMS-114  to 
MS-114  on  2/7/55. 

MSC-115  (ex-AMS-115) 

Built  at  Tacoma  Boatbuilding  Co.,  Tacoma,  Wash. 
Completed  3/17/54  and  transferred  to  France  as 

JACINTHE  (M-680),  Chg.  from  AMS-115  to  MSC- 
115  on  2/7/55. 

MSC-116  (ex-AMS-116) 

Built  at  Pacific  Boatbuilding  Co.,  Tacoma,  Wash. 
Completed  11/10/53  and  transferred  to  France  as 

BLEUET  (M-670),  Chg.  from  AMS-116  to  MSC-116 
on  2/7/55. 

MSC-117  (ex-AMS-117) 

Built  at  Pacific  Boatbuilding  Co.,  Tacoma,  Wash. 
Completed  2/16/54  and  transferred  to  France  as 

EGLANTINE  (M-675),  Chg.  from  AMS-117  to 
MSC-117  on  2/7/55. 

MSC-118  (ex-AMS-118) 

Built  at  Pacific  Boatbuilding  Co.,  Tacoma,  Wash. 
Completed  4/7/54  and  transferred  to  France  as 

GLYCINE  (M-679),  Chg.  from  AMS-118to  MSC-118 
on  2/7/55. 


MSC-119  (ex-AMS-119) 

Built  at  National  Steel  & SB  Corp.,  San  Diego,  Calif. 
Completed  10/5/53  and  transferred  to  France  as 
CYCLAMEN  (M-674),  Chg.  from  AMS-119  to  MSC- 

119  on  2/7/55. 

MSC-120  (ex-AMS-120) 

Built  at  National  Steel  & SB  Corp.,  San  Diego,  Calif. 
Completed  10/25/53  and  transferred  to  France  as 
GLAIEUL  (M-678),  Chg.  from  AMS-120  to  MSC- 

120  on  2/7/55. 

BLUEBIRD  Class  statistics:  See  FALCON  Class: 

MSC-121  BLUEBIRD  (ex-AMS-121) 

Built  at  Mare  Island  Naval  Shipyard,  Vallejo,  Calif. 

Keel  laid  2/5/52,  Launched  5/11/53,  Sponsored  by  Mrs. 

G.  C.  Demmon,  Commissioned  7/24/53. 

Lt.  W.  C.  Graham  in  command. 

Chg.  from  AMS-121  to  MSC-121  on  2/7/55. 

MSC-122  CORMORANT  (ex-AMS-122) 

Built  at  Mare  Island  Naval  Shipyard,  Vallejo,  Calif. 

Keel  laid  2/5/52,  Launched  6/8/53,  Sponsored  by  Mrs. 

I.  H.  Whitthorne,  Commissioned  8/14/43. 

Lt.  F.  A.  Mitchell,  USNR  in  command. 

Chg.  from  AMS-122  to  MSC-122  on  2/7/55. 

MSC-123  (ex-AMS-123) 

Built  at  Stephen  Brothers,  Inc.,  Stockton,  Calif. 
Completed  5/1/54  and  transferred  to  France,  Chg.  from 
AMS-123  to  MSC-123  on  2/7/55. 

MSC-124  (ex-AMS-124) 

Built  at  Stephen  Brothers  Inc.,  Stockton,  Calif. 
Completed  6/12/54  and  transferred  to  France  as  PAVOT 
(M-631),  Chg.  from  AMS-124  to  MSC-124  on  2/7/55. 
MSC-125  (ex-AMS-125) 

Built  at  Stephen  Brothers  Inc.,  Stockton,  Calif. 
Completed  8/28/54  and  transferred  to  France  as 
PIVOINE  (M-633),  Chg.  from  AMS-125  to  MSC-125 
on  2/7/55. 

MSC-126  (ex-AMS-126) 

Built  at  Stephen  Brothers  Inc.,  Stockton,  Calif. 
Completed  11/6/54  and  transferred  to  France  as  RESE- 
DA (M-635),  Chg.  from  AMS-126  to  MSC-126  on 
2/7/55. 

MSC-127  (ex-AMS-127) 

Built  at  Hiltebrant  Drydock  Co.,  Kingston,  N.Y. 
Completed  1/10/55  and  transferred  to  Denmark  as 
AAROSUND  (M-571),  Chg.  from  AMS-127  to  MSC- 
127  on  2/7/55. 

MSC-128  (ex-AMS-128) 

Built  at  Hiltebrant  Drydock  Co.,  Kingston,  N.Y. 

Chg.  from  AMS-128  to  MSC-128  on  2/7/55;  Completed 
3/22/55,  and  transferred  to  Denmark  as  ALSSUND 
(M-572). 

MSC-129  (ex-AMS-129) 

Built  at  Hiltebrant  Drydock  Co.,  Kingston,  N.Y. 

Chg.  from  AMS-129  to  MSC-129  on  2/7/55,  Completed 
7/19/55  and  transferred  to  Denmark  as  EGERNSUND 
(M-573). 

MSC-130  (ex-AMS-130) 

Built  at  Hiltebrant  Drydock  Co.,  Kingston,  N.Y. 

Chg.  from  AMS-130  to  MSC-130  on  2/7/55,  Completed 
5/18/55  and  transferred  to  Spain  as  TURIA  (M-27). 
MSC-131  (ex-AMS-131) 

Built  at  Hiltebrant  Drydock  Co.,  Kingston,  N.Y. 

Chg.  from  AMS-131  to  MSC-131  on  2/7/55,  Completed 
9/12/55  and  transferred  to  Belgium  as  DE  PANNE 
(M-925). 

MSC-132  (ex-AMS-132) 

Built  at  Hiltebrant  Drydock  Co.,  Kingston,  N.Y. 

Chg.  from  AMS-132  to  MSC-132  on  2/7/55,  Completed 
11/14/55  and  transferred  to  Norway  as  SIRA  (M-312). 
MSC-133  (ex-AMS-133) 

Built  at  Bellingham  Shipyards  Co.,  Bellingham,  Wash. 
Completed  3/30/54  and  transferred  to  Italy  as  OLMO 
(M-5512),  Chg.  from  AMS-133  to  MSC-133  on  2/7/ 
55. 

MSC-134  (ex-AMS-134) 

Built  at  Bellingham  Shipyards  Co.,  Bellingham,  Wash. 
Completed  5/13/54  and  transferred  to  Italy  as  PINO 
(M-5514),  Chg.  from  AMS-134  to  MSC-134  on  2/7/ 
55. 
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MSC-135  (ex-AMS-135) 

Built  at  Bellingham  Shipyards  Co.,  Bellingham,  Wash. 
Completed  6/30/54  and  transferred  to  Italy  as  PIOPPO 
(M-5515),  Chg.  from  AMS-134  to  MSC-134  on  2/7/55. 
MSC-136  (ex-AMS-136) 

Built  at  Bellingham  Shipyards  Co.,  Bellingham,  Wash. 
Completed  9/9/54  and  transferred  to  Italy  as  PLATANO 
(M-5516),  Chg.  from  AMS-136  to  MSC-136  on  2/7/55. 
MSC-137  (ex-AMS-137) 

Built  at  Bellingham  Shipyards  Co.,  Bellingham,  Wash. 
Completed  1 1 /4/54  and  transferred  to  Italy  as  QUERCIA 
(M-5517),  Chg.  from  AMS-137  to  MSC-137  on  2/7/ 
55. 

MSC-138  (ex-AMS-138) 

Built  at  Bellingham  Shipyards  Co.,  Bellingham,  Wash. 
Completed  2/6/55  and  transferred  to  Pakistan  as 
MUHAFIZ  (M-163),  Chg.  from  AM&-138  to  MSC-138 
on  2/7/55. 

MSC-139  (ex-AMS-139) 

Built  at  South  Coast  Co.,  Newport  Beach,  Calif. 
Completed  2/1/54  and  transferred  to  Spain  as  NALON 
(M-21),  Chg.  from  AMS-139  to  MSC-139  on  2/7/55. 
MSC-140  (ex-AMS-140) 

Built  at  South  Coast  Co.,  Newport  Beach,  Calif. 
Completed  4/1/54  and  transferred  to  France,  Chg.  from 
AMS-140  to  MSC-140  on  2/7/55. 

MSC-141  (ex-AMS-141) 

Built  at  South  Coast  Co.,  Newport  Beach,  Calif. 
Completed  6/1/54  and  transferred  to  France  as  PER- 
VENCHE  (M-632),  Chg.  from  AMS-141  to  MSC-141 
on  2/7/55. 

MSC-142  ' (ex-AMS-142) 

Built  at  South  Coast  Co.,  Newport  Beach.  Calif. 
Completed  8/2/54  and  transferred  to  France  as  RE- 
NONCULE  (M-634),  Chg.  from  AMS-142  to  MSC- 

142  on  2/7/55. 

MSC-143  (ex-AMS-143) 

Built  at  South  Coast  Co.,  Newport  Beach,  Calif. 
Completed  10/1/54  and  transferred  to  Spain  as 

LLOBREGAT  (M-22),  Chg.  from  AMS-143  to  MSC- 

143  on  2/7/55. 

MSC-144  (ex-AMS-144) 

Built  at  South  Coast  Co.,  Newport  Beach,  Calif. 
Completed  12/1/54  and  transferred  to  Japan  as 

YASHIMA  (MSC-651),  Chg.  from  AMS-144  to  MSC- 

144  on  2/7/55. 

MSC-145  (ex-AMS-145) 

Built  at  Stowman  Shipyards,  Inc.,  Dorchester,  N.J. 
Completed  4/26/54  and  transferred  to  Portugal  as 
VELAS  (M-140),  Chg.  from  AMS-145  to  MSC-145 
on  2/7/55. 

MSC-146  (ex-AMS-146) 

Built  at  Stowman  Shipyards,  Inc.,  Dorchester,  N.J. 
Completed  8/13/54  and  transferred  to  Portugal  as 
LAJES  (M-411),  Chg.  from  AMS-146  to  MSC-146 
on  2/7/55. 

MSC-147  (ex-AMS-147) 

Built  at  Stowman  Shipyards  Inc.,  Dorchester,  N.J. 
Completed  11/17/54  and  transferred  to  Portugal  as 
S.  PEDRO  (M-142),  Chg.  from  AMS-147  to  MSC-147 
on  2/7/55. 

MSC-148  (ex-AMS-148) 

Built  at  George  W.  Kneass  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Completed  4/7/54  and  transferred  to  The  Netherlands  as 
BRESKENS  (M-855),  Chg.  from  AMS-148  to  MSC- 

148  on  2/7/55. 

MSC-149  (ex-AMS-149) 

Built  at  George  W.  Kneass  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Completed  7/24/54  and  transferred  to  The  Netherlands 
as  BOXTEL  (M-857),  Chg.  from  AMS-149  to  MSC- 

149  on  2/7/55. 

MSC-150  (ex-AMS-150) 

Built  at  George  W.  Kneass  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Completed  10/30/54  and  transferred  to  The  Netherlands 
as  BROUWERSHAVEN  (M-858),  Chg.  from  AMS- 

150  to  MSC-150  on  2/7/55. 

MSC-151  (ex-AMS-151) 

Built  at  Hodgdon  Bros.  Goudy  & Stevens,  East  Booth- 
bay,  Me. 


Completed  12/15/53  and  transferred  to  Belgium  as 
BASTOGNE  (M-313),  Chg.  from  AMS-151  to  MSC- 
151  on  2/7/55. 

MSC-152  (ex-AMS-152) 

Built  at  Hodgdon  Bros.  Goudy  & Stevens,  East  Booth- 
bay,  Me. 

Completed  2/2/54  and  transferred  to  Belgium  as  CHAR- 
LEROI (M-917),  Chg.  from  AMS-152  to  MSC-152 
on  2/7/55. 

MSC-153  (ex-AMS-153) 

Built  at  Hodgdon  Bros.  Goudy  & Stevens,  East  Booth- 
bay,  Me. 

Completed  3/31/54  and  transferred  to  Belgium  as 
HERVE  (M-191),  Chg.  from  AMS-153  to  MSC-153 
on  2/7/55. 

MSC-154  (ex-AMS-154) 

Built  at  Hodgdon  Bros.  Goudy  & Stevens,  East  Booth- 
bay,  Me. 

Completed  5/15/54  and  transferred  to  Belgium  as 
MALMEDY  (M-922),  Chg.  from  AMS-154  to  MSC- 
154  on  2/7/55. 

AMS-155  Hull  numbers  were  reserved  for  vessels  to  be 
built  for  Germany,  but  through  166  the  order  was 
canceled. 

MSC-167  (ex-AMS-167) 

Built  at  Puget  Sound  Naval  Shipyard,  Bremerton,  Wash. 
Completed  12/11/53  and  transferred  to  The  Netherlands 
as  BRIELLE  (M-854),  Chg.  from  AMS-167  to  MSC- 
167  on  2/7/55. 

MSC-168  (ex-AMS-168) 

Built  at  Puget  Sound  Naval  Shipyard,  Bremerton,  Wash. 
Completed  1/8/54  and  transferred  to  The  Netherlands 
as  BRUNINISSE  (M-856),  Chg.  from  AMS-168  to 
MSC-168  on  2/7/55. 

MSC-169  (ex-AMS-169) 

Built  at  Consolidated  SB  Corp.,  Morris  Heights,  N.Y. 
Completed  2/10/54  and  transferred  to  Belgium  as  ST. 
TRUIDEN  (M-919),  Chg.  from  AMS-169  to  MSC- 
169  on  2/7/55. 

MSC-170  (ex-AMS-170) 

Built  at  Consolidated  SB  Corp.,  Morris  Heights,  N.Y. 
Completed  5/26/54  and  transferred  to  Belgium  as 
BLANKENBERGE  (M-923),  Chg.  from  AMS-170 
to  MSC-170  on  2/7/55. 

MSC-171  (ex-AMS-171) 

Built  at  Consolidated  SB  Corp.,  Morris  Heights,  N.Y. 
Completed  8/11/54  and  transferred  to  Belgium  as 
LAROCHE  (M-924),  Chg.  from  AMS-171  to  MSC-171 
on  2/7/55. 

MSC-172  Class* 

MSC-172  through  189,  210  through  213,  222  through  228, 
232  through  237,  243  through  253 
Length  Overall:  149'8" 

Extreme  Beam:  28' 

Displacement:  417  (f.) 

Max.  Draft:  9' 

Accommedations:  38  Off.  & Enl. 

Armament:  (2)  single  40mm. 

Designed  Speed:  16  k. 

Engines:  Mfr.:  G.  M.;  Type:  Diesel 
Designed  Shaft  Horsepower:  2500;  Shafts:  2 

MSC-172  (ex-AMS-172) 

Built  in  The  Netherlands  under  the  off-shore  procurement 
plan  of  the  Military  Defense  Assistance  Pact,  Chg.  from 
AMS-172  to  MSC-172  on  2/7/55,  Completed  7/20/55 
as  DOKKUM  (M-801). 

MSC-173  (ex-AMS-173) 

Built  in  The  Netherlands  under  the  off-shore  procurement 
plant  of  the  Military  Defense  Assistance  Pact,  Chg. 
from  AMS-173  to  MSC-173  on  2/7/55,  Completed 
10/28/55  as  HOOGEZAND  (M-802). 

MSC-174  (ex-AMS-174) 

Built  in  The  Netherlands  under  the  off-shore  procurement 
plan  of  the  Mihtary  Defense  Assistance  Pact,  Chg. 
from  AMS-174  to  MSC-174  on  2/7/55,  Completed 
12/20/55  as  ROEMOND  (M-806). 


* Based  on  design  of  British  “TON”  Class  Coastal  Minesweeper. 
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MSC-175  (ex-AMS-175) 

Built  in  The  Netherlands  under  the  off-shore  procurement 
plan  of  the  Military  Defense  Assistance  Pact,  Chg. 
from  AMS-175  to  MSC-175  on  2/7/55,  Completed 
11/5/55  as  NAALDWIJK  (M-809). 

MSC-176  (ex-AMS-176) 

Built  in  The  Netherlands  under  the  off-shore  procurement 
plan  of  the  Military  Defense  Assistance  Pact,  Chg. 
from  AMS-176  to  MSC-176  on  2/7/55,  Completed 
4/21/56  as  ABCOUDE  (M-810). 

MSC-177  (ex-AMS-177) 

Built  in  The  Netherlands  under  the  off-shore  procurement 
plan  of  the  Military  Defense  Assistance  Pact,  Chg. 
from  AMS-177  to  MSC-177  on  2/7/55,  Completed 
1/4/56  as  DRACHTEN  (M-812). 

MSC-178  (ex-AMS-178) 

Built  in  The  Netherlands  under  the  off-shore  procurement 
plan  of  the  Military  Defense  Assistance  Pact,  Chg. 
from  AMS-178  to  MSC-178  on  2/7/55,  Completed 
3/20/56  as  OMMEN  (M-813). 

MSC-179  (ex-AMS-179) 

Built  in  The  Netherlands  under  the  off-shore  procurement 
plan  of  the  Military  Defense  Assistance  Pact,  Chg. 
from  AMS-179  to  MSC-179  on  2/7/55,  Completed 
3/15/56  as  GIETHOORN  (M-815). 

MSC-180  (ex-AMS-180) 

Built  in  The  Netherlands  under  the  off-shore  procurement 
plan  of  the  Military  Defense  Assistance  Pact,  Chg. 
from  AMS^180  to  MSC-180  on  2/7/55,  Completed 
4/1/56  as  VENLO  (M-817). 

MSC-181  (ex-AMS-181) 

Built  in  The  Netherlands  under  the  off-shore  procurement 
plan  of  the  Military  Defense  Assistance  Pact,  Chg. 
from  AMS^181  to  MSC-181  on  2/7/55,  Completed 
8/3/56  as  DRUNEN  (M-818). 

MSC-182  (ex-AMS-182) 

Built  in  The  Netherlands  under  the  off-shore  procurement 
plan  of  the  Military  Defense  Assistance  Pact,  Chg. 
from  AMS-182  to  MSC-182  on  2/7/55,  Completed 
3/10/57  as  WOERDEN  (M-820). 

MSC-183  (ex-AMS-183) 

Built  in  The  Netherlands  under  the  off-shore  procurement 
plan  of  the  Military  Defense  Assistance  Pact,  Chg. 
from  AMS-183  to  MSC-183  on  2/7/55,  Completed 
5/10/56  as  NAARDEN  (M-823). 

MSC-184  (ex-AMS-184) 

Built  in  The  Netherlands  under  the  off-shore  procurement 
plan  of  the  Military  Defense  Assistance  Pact,  Chg. 
from  AMS-184  to  MSC-184  on  2/7/55,  Completed 
10/15/56  as  HOOGEVEEN  (M-827). 

MSC-185  (ex-AMS-185) 

Built  in  The  Netherlands  under  the  off-shore  procurement 
plan  of  the  Military  Defense  Assistance  Pact,  Chg. 
from  AMS-185  to  MSC-185  on  2/7/55,  Completed 
12/20/56  as  STAPHORST  (M-828). 

MSC-186  (ex-AMS-186) 

Built  in  The  Netherlands  under  the  off-shore  procurement 
plan  of  the  MiUtary  Defense  Assistance  Pact,  Chg. 
from  AMS-186  to  MSC-186  on  2/7/55,  Completed 
10/25/56  as  SITTARD  (M-830). 

MSC-187  (ex-AMS-187) 

Built  in  The  Netherlands  under  the  off-shore  procurement 
plan  of  the  Mihtary  Defense  Assistance  Pact,  Chg. 
from  AMS-187  to  MSC-187  on  2/7/55,  Completed 
8/18/56  as  GEMERT  (M-841). 

MSC-188  (ex-AMS-188) 

Built  in  The  Netherlands  under  the  off-shore  procurement 
plan  of  the  Military  Defense  Assistance  Pact,  Chg. 
from  AMS-188  to  MSC-188  on  2/7/55,  Completed 
8/20/56  as  VEERE  (M-842). 

MSC-189  (ex-AMS-189) 

Built  in  The  Netherlands  under  the  off-shore  program 
of  the  Military  Defense  Assistance  Pact,  Chg.  from 
AMS-189  to  MSC-189  on  2/7/55,  Completed  11/25/56 
as  RHENEN  (M-844). 

FALCON  Class  (MSC-190  through  199) 

BLUEBIRD  Class  (MSC-121,  122) 

Length  Overall:  144'3"  (MSC-190  through  199);  144' 
(MSC-121,  122) 


Extreme  Beam:  27'2"  (MSC-190  through  199);  28' 
(MSC-121,  122) 

Displacement:  362  (MSC-190  through  199);  330  (MSC- 

121,  122) 

Max.  Draft:  12' 

Designed  Accommodations:  Off.:  4(MSC-121,  122,  190 
through  197),  5(MSC-198  & 199);  Enl.:  35. 
Armament:  Main:  (1)  twin  20mm.  (MSC-198  & 199); 

(2)  .50  cal.  mg.;  (1)  81mm.  mortar. 

Designed  Speed:  13.6  k.  (MSC-190  through  199);  14  k. 
(MSC-121,  122) 

Engines:  Mfr. : Packard;  Type:  Diesel. 

Designed  Shaft  Horsepower:  600;  Shafts:  2. 

MSC-190  FALCON  (ex-AMS-190) 

Built  at  Quincy  Adams  Yacht  Yard  Inc.,  Quincy,  Mass. 
Keel  laid  5/7/53,  Launched  9/21/53,  Sponsored  by  Mrs. 

A.  D.  MacDonnell,  Commissioned  11/24/54,  Chg. 
from  AMS-190  to  MSC-190  on  2/7/55. 

Lt.  (j.g.)  M.  L.  Schultz,  Jr.  in  command. 

MSC-191  FRIGATE  BIRD  (ex-AMS-191) 

Built  at  Quincy  Adams  Yacht  Yard  Inc.,  Quincy,  Mass. 
Keel  laid  7/20/53,  Launched  10/24/53,  Sponsored  by 
Mrs.  M.  Cushing,  Commissioned  1/13/55,  Chg.  from 
AMS-191  to  MSC-191  on  2/7/55. 

Lt.  (j.g.)  G.  B.  Shick,  Jr.  in  command. 

MSC-192  HUMMINGBIRD  (ex-AMS-192) 

Built  at  Quincy  Adams  Yacht  Yard  Inc.,  Quincy,  Mass. 
Keel  laid  10/24/53,  Launched  12/25/54,  Sponsored  by 
Mrs.  F.  Low,  Chg.  from  AMS-192  to  MSC-192  on 
2/7/55,  Commissioned  2/9/55. 

Lt.  (j.g.)  Whitley  in  command. 

MSC-193  JACANA  (ex-AMS-193) 

Built  at  Quincy  Adams  Yacht  Yard  Inc.,  Quincy,  Mass. 
Keel  laid  2/26/54,  Launched  2/25/55,  S^ponsored  by 
Mrs.  D.  M.  Deehan,  Chg.  from  AMS-193  to  MSC-193 
on  2/7/55,  Commissioned  3/10/55. 

Lt.  (j.g.)  W.  W.  Jordan  in  command. 

MSC-194  KINGBIRD  (ex-AMS-194) 

Built  at  Quincy  Adams  Yacht  Yard  Inc.,  Quincy,  Mass. 
Keel  laid  2/26/54,  Launched  5/21/54,  Sponsored  by 
Mrs.  M.  Cushman,  Chg.  from  AMS-194  to  MSC-194 
on  2/7/55,  Commissioned  4/27/55. 

MSC-195  LIMPKIN  (ex-AMS-195) 

Built  at  Broward  Marine  Inc.,  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla. 
Keel  laid  4/17/53,  Launched  5/21/54,  Sponsored  by 
Mrs.  E.  Applegate,  Chg.  from  AMS-195  to  MSC-195 
on  2/7/55,  Commissioned  3/26/55. 

Lt.  T.  E.  Vines  in  command. 

MSC-196  MEADOWLARK  (ex-AMS-196) 

Built  at  Broward  Marine  Inc.,  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla. 
Keel  laid  5/18/53,  Launched  8/28/54,  Sponsored  by 
Mrs.  T.  F.  Sheridan,  Chg.  from  AM^196  to  MSC-196 
on  2/7/55,  Commissioned  5/14/55. 

Lt.  (jg.)  J.  P.  Cromwell,  Jr.  in  command. 

MSC-197  PARROT  (ex-AMS-197) 

Built  at  Broward  Marine  Inc.,  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla. 
Keel  laid  12/23/53,  Launched  11/27/54.  Sponsored  by 
Mrs.  S.  Heuer,  Chg.  from  AM^197  to  MSC-197  on 
2/7/55,  Commissioned  6/28/55. 

MSC-198  PEACOCK  (ex-AMS-198) 

Built  at  Harbor  Boat  Building  Co.,  Terminal  Island, 
Calif. 

Keel  laid  1/29/53,  Launched  6/19/54,  Sponsored  by  Mrs. 

B.  Rechenmacher,  Chg.  from  AMS-198  to  MSC-198 
on  2/7/55,  Commissioned  3/16/55. 

Lt.  (jg.)  D.  E.  Crawley  in  command. 

MSC-199  PHOEBE  (ex-AMS-199) 

Built  at  Harbor  Boat  Building  Co.,  Terminal  Island, 
Calif. 

Keel  laid  2/26/53,  Launched  8/21/54,  Sponsored  by 
Mrs.  A.  E.  Gotch,  Chg.  from  AMS-199  to  MSC-199 
on  2/7/55,  Commissioned  4/29/55. 

Lt.  G.  D.  Ferguson  in  command. 

REDWING  Class 

MSC-200  through  209 
Length  Overall:  145' 

Extreme  Beam:  28' 

Displacement:  412 
Max.  Draft:  12' 

Designed  Accommodations:  Off.:  5;  Enl.:  35 
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USS  Parrot  (MSC-197),  Hampton  Roads,  December  1964. 


Armament:  Main:  (1)  20mm  (MSC-205  through  209); 

Secondary:  (2)  .50  cal.  mg.;  (1)  81mm.  mortar. 
Designed  Speed:  12.8  k. 

Engines:  Mfr. : G.  M.;  Type:  Diesel. 

Designed  Shaft  Horsepower:  880,  Shafts:  2 
MSC-200  REDWING  (ex-AMS-200) 

Built  at  Tampa  Marine  Co.,  Tampa,  Fla. 

Keel  laid  7/1/53,  Launched  4/29/54,  Sponsored  by  Mrs. 
C.  W.  Campbell,  Commissioned  1/7/55,  Chg.  from 
AMS-200  to  MSC-200  on  2/7/55. 

Lt.  R.  L.  Anderson  in  command. 

Transferred  to  Spain  6/16/59  as  SIL  (M-29). 

MSC-201  SHRIKE  (ex-AMS-201) 

Built  at  Tampa  Marine  Co.,  Tampa,  Fla. 

Keel  laid  9/1/53,  Launched  7/21/54,  Sponsored  by  Mrs. 
A.  J.  Miller,  Chg.  from  AMS-201  to  MSC-201  on 
2/7/55,  Commissioned  3/21/55. 

Lt.  (jg.)  W.  E.  O’Leary  in  command. 

MSC-202  SPOONBILL  (ex-AMS-202) 

Built  at  Tampa  Marine  Co.,  Tampa,  Fla. 

Keel  laid  11/2/53,  Launched  8/3/54,  Sponsored  by  Mrs. 
A.  N.  Springer,  Chg.  from  AMS-202  to  MSC-202  on 
2/7/55,  Commissioned  6/14/55. 

Lt.  (jg.)  A.  P.  Ismay  in  command. 

Transferred  to  Spain  6/16/59  as  DUERO  (M-28). 
MSC-203  THRASHER  (ex-AMS-203) 

Built  at  Tampa  Marine  Co.,  Tampa,  Fla. 

Keel  laid  4/1/54,  Launched  10/6/54,  Sponsored  by  Mrs. 
F.  T.  Henke,  Chg.  from  AMS-203  to  MSC-203  on 
2/7/55,  Commissioned  8/16/55. 

Lt.  (jg.)  F.  M.  McGraw  in  command. 

MSC-204  THRUSH  (ex-AMS-204) 

Built  at  Tampa  Marine  Co.,  Tampa,  Fla. 

Keel  laid  5/7/54,  Launched  1/5/.55,  Sponsored  by  Mrs. 
E.  S.  Russell,  Chg.  from  AMS-204  to  MSC-204  on 
2/7/55,  Commissioned  11/8/55. 

Lt.  R.  A.  D.  Mura  in  command. 


MSC-205  VIREO  (ex-AMS-205) 

Built  at  Bellingham  Shipyards  Co.,  Bellingham,  Wash. 
Keel  laid  9/14/53,  Launched  4/30/54,  Sponsored  by 
Mrs.  A.  E.  Olsen,  Chg.  from  AMS-205  to  MSC-205 
on  2/7/55,  Commissioned  6/7/55. 

Lt.  (jg.)  L.  E.  Mench  in  command. 

MSC-206  WARBLER  (ex-AMS-206) 

Built  at  Bellingham  Shipyards  Co.,  Bellingham,  Wash. 
Keel  laid  10/15/53,  Launched  6/18/54,  Sponsored  by 
Mrs.  S.  A.  Blythe,  Chg.  from  AMS-206  to  MSC-206 
on  2/7/55,  Commissioned  7/23/55. 

MSC-207  WHIPPOORWILL  (ex-AMS-207) 

Built  at  Bellingham  Shipyards  Co.,  Belhngham,  Wash. 
Keel  laid  1/7/54,  Launched  8/13/54,  Sponsored  by  Mrs. 
W.  A.  Yatch,  Chg.  from  AMS-207  to  MSC-207  on 
2/7/55,  Commissioned  10/20/55. 

Lt.  (jg.)  T.  I.  Kelstad  in  command. 

MSC-208  WIDGEON  (ex-AMS-208) 

Built  at  Bellingham  Shipyards  Co.,  Bellingham,  Wash. 
Keel  laid  5/3/54,  Launched  10/15/54,  Sponsored  by 
Mrs.  J.  F.  Cushing,  Chg.  from  AMS-208  to  MSC-208 
on  2/7/55,  Commissioned  11/28/55. 

Lt.  (jg.)  B.  G.  Stone  in  command. 

MSC-209  WOODPECKER  (ex-AMS-209) 

Built  at  Bellingham  Shipyards  Co.,  Bellingham,  Wa.sh. 
Keel  laid  6/23/54,  Launched  1/7/55,  Sponsored  by  Mrs. 
J.  L.  Thomas,  Chg.  from  AMS-209  to  MSC-209  on 
2/7/55,  Commissioned  2/3/56. 

Lt.  R.  W.  Malone  in  command. 

MSC-172  Class  Continued  (MSC-210  through  213) 

MSC-210  (ex-AMS-210) 

Built  in  France  under  the  off-shore  procurement  plan 
of  the  Military  Defense  Assistance  Pact,  Completed 
4/23/54  as  SIRIUS  (M-701),  Chg.  from  AMS-210 
to  MSC-210  on  2/7/55. 

MSC-211  (ex-AMS-211) 

Built  in  France  under  the  off-shore  procurement  plan 
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of  the  Military  Defense  Assistance  Pact,  Completed 
1 as  ALGOL  (M-704),  Chg.  from  AMS-211  to 

MSC-211  on  2/7/55. 

MSC-212  fex-AMS-212) 

Built  in  France  under  the  off-shore  procurement  plan 
of  the  Military  Defense  Assistance  Pact,  Completed 
10/30/53  as  ALDEBARAN  (M-705),  Chg.  from 

AMS-212  to  MSC-212  on  2/7/55. 

MSC-213  (ex-AMS-213) 

Built  in  France  under  the  off-shore  procurement  plan  of 
the  Military  Defense  Assistance  Pact,  Completed 

6/29/53  as  REGULUS  (M-706),  Chg.  from  AMS-213 
to  MSC-213  on  2/7/55. 

ADJUTANT  Class  Continued  (MSC-214  through  217) 

MSC-214  (ex-AMS-214) 

Built  in  Italy  under  the  off-shore  procurement  plan  of 
the  Military  Defense  Assistance  Pact,  Chg.  from 

AMS-214  to  MSC-214  on  2/7/55,  Completed  11/8/56 
as  BAMBU  (M-5521). 

MSC-215  (ex-AMS-215 

Built  in  Italy  under  the  off-shore  procurement  plan  of 
the  Military  Defense  Assistance  Pact,  Chg.  from 

AMS-215  to  MSC-215  on  2/7/55,  Completed  11/8/56 
as  EBANO  (M-5522). 

MSC-216  (ex-AMS-216) 

Built  in  Italy  under  the  off-shore  procurement  plan  of 
the  Military  Defense  Assistance  Pact,  Chg.  from  AMS- 
216  to  MSC-216  on  2/7/55,  Completed  12/5/56  as 
MANGO  (M-5523). 

MSC-217  (ex-AMS-217) 

Built  in  Italy  under  the  off-shore  procurement  plan  of 
the  Military  Defense  Assistance  Pact,  Chg.  from 
AMS-217  to  MSC-217  on  2/7/55,  Completed  1/9/57 
as  MOGANO  (M-5524). 

MSC-218  Class 

MSC-218  through  221,  255  through  267 
Length  Overall;  144' 

Extreme  Beam:  27' 

Displacement:  375 
Max.  Draft:  8'3" 

Designed  Accommodations:  Off.  & Enl. : 39 
Armament;  Main:  (1)  20mm. 

Designed  Speed:  14  k. 

Engines:  Mfr. : G.M.;  Type:  Diesel. 

Designed  Shaft  Horsepower:  880;  Shafts:  2. 

MSC-218  (ex-AMS-218) 

Built  at  Bellingham  Shipyards  Co.,  Bellingham,  Wash. 
Chg.  from  AMS-218  to  MSC-218  on  2/7/55,  Completed 
2/15/56  and  transferred  to  the  Philippines  3/7/56  as 
ZAMBALES  (PM-55). 

MSC-219  (ex-AMS-219) 

Built  at  Bellingham  Shipyards  Co.,  Bellingham,  Wash. 
Chg.  from  AMS-219  to  MSC-219  on  2/7/55,  Completed 
4/3/56  and  transferred  to  the  Philippines  4/23/56  as 
ZAMBOANGA  DEL  NORTE  (PM-56). 

MSC-220  (ex-AMS-220) 

Built  at  Bellingham  Shipyards  Co.,  Bellingham,  Wash. 
Chg.  from  AMS-220  to  MSC-220  on  2/7/55,  Completed 
6/4/56  and  transferred  to  Spain  as  JUCAR  (M-23). 

lMSC-221  (ex-AMS-221) 

Built  at  Bellingham  Shipyards  Co.,  Bellingham,  Wash. 
Chg.  from  AMS-221  to  MSC-221  on  2/7/55,  Completed 
5/23/56  and  transferred  to  Denmark  as  NOMOE- 
SUND  (M-576). 

MSC-172  Class  Continued  (MSC-222  through  237) 

MSC-222  (ex-AMS-222) 

Built  in  France  under  the  off-shore  procurement  plan 
of  the  Mihtary  Defense  Assistance  Pact,  Chg.  from 
AMS-222  to  MSC-222  on  2/7/55,  Completed  8/24/55 
as  PEGASE  (M-710). 

MSC-223  (ex-AMS-223) 

Built  in  France  under  the  off-shore  procurement  plan  of 
the  Military  Defense  Assistance  Pact,  Chg.  from 
AMS-223  to  MSC-223  on  2/7/55,  Completed  12/29/45 
as  BELLATRIX  (M-750). 

MSC-224  (ex-AMS-224) 

Built  in  France  under  the  off-shore  procurement  plan 
of  the  Mihtary  Defense  Assistance  Pact,  Chg.  from 


AMS-224  to  MSC-224  on  2/7/55,  Completed  8/9/55 
as  PERSEE  (M-748). 

MSC-225  (ex-AMS-225) 

Built  in  France  under  the  off-shore  procurement  plan 
of  the  Military  Defense  Assistance  Pact,  Chg.  from 
AMS-224  to  MSC-224  on  2/7/55,  Completed  8/2/56 
as  DENEBOLA  (M— 751). 

MSC-226  (ex-AMS-226) 

Built  in  France  under  the  off-shore  procurement  plan 
of  the  Military  Defense  Assistance  Pact,  Chg.  from 
AMS-226  to  MSC-226  on  2/7/55,  Completed  10/25/55 
as  CENTAURE  (M-752). 

MSC-227  (ex-AMS-227) 

Built  in  France  under  the  off-shore  procurement  plan 
of  the  Military  Defense  Assistance  Pact,  Chg.  from 
AMS-227  to  MSC-227  on  2/7/55,  Completed  3/26/56 
as  FOMALHAUT  (M-753). 

MSC-228  _ (ex-AMS-228) 

Built  in  France  under  the  off-shore  procurement  plan 
of  the  Military  Defense  Assistance  Pact,  Chg.  from 
AMS-228  to  MSC-228  on  2/7/55,  Completed  2/21/56 
as  CANOPUS  (M-754). 

MSC-229  (ex-AMS-229) 

Built  in  France  under  the  off-shore  procurement  plan  of 
of  the  Military  Defense  Assistance  Pact,  Chg.  from 
AMS-229  to  MSC-229  on  2/7/55,  Completed  4/23/56 
and  transferred  to  Yugoslavia  on  9/10/57  as  HRABRI 
(M-151). 

MSC-230  (ex-AMS-230) 

Built  in  France  under  the  off-shore  procurement  plan 
of  the  Military  Defense  Assistance  Pact,  Chg.  from 
AMS-230  to  MSC-230  on  2/7/55,  Completed  7/26/56 
and  transferred  to  Yugoslavia  on  9/10/57  as  SLO- 
BODNI  (M-152). 

MSC-231  (ex-AMS-231) 

Built  in  France  under  the  off-shore  procurement  plan 
of  the  Military  Defense  Assistance  Pact,  Chg.  from 
AMS-231  to  MSC-231  on  2/7/55,  Completed  10/4/56 
and  transferred  to  Yugoslavia  on  9/10/57  as  SMELI 
(M-153). 

MSC-232  _ (ex-AMS-232) 

Built  in  France  under  the  off-shore  procurement  plan  of 
the  Military  Defense  Assistance  Pact,  Chg.  from 
AMS-232  to  MSC-232  on  2/7/55,  Completed  9/15/55 
as  PHENIX  (M-749). 

MSC-233  (ex-AMS-233) 

Built  in  France  under  the  off-shore  procurement  plan 
of  the  Military  Defense  Assistance  Pact,  Chg.  from 
AMS-233  to  MSC-233  on  2/7/55,  Completed  10/16/55 
as  CAPELLA  (M-755). 

MSC-234  (ex-AMS-234) 

Built  in  France  under  the  off-shore  procurement  plan 
of  the  Military  Defense  Assistance  Pact,  Chg.  from 
AMS-234  to  MSC-234  on  2/7/55,  Completed  1/26/56 
as  CEPHEE  (M-756). 

MSC-235  (ex-AMS-235) 

Built  in  France  under  the  off-shore  procurement  plan 
of  the  Military  Defense  Assistance  Pact,  Chg.  from 
AMS-235  to  MSC-235  on  2/7/55,  Completed  4/30/56 
as  VERSE AU  (M-757). 

MSC-236  (ex-AMS-236) 

Built  in  France  under  the  off-shore  procurement  plan 
of  the  Military  Defense  Assistance  Pact,  Chg.  from 
AMS-236  to  MSC-236  on  2/7/55,  Completed  7/25/56 
as  LYRE  (M-759). 

MSC-237  (ex-AMS-237) 

Built  in  France  under  the  off-shore  procurement  plan 
of  the  Military  Defense  Assistance  Pact,  Chg.  from 
AMS-237  to  MSC-237  on  2/7/55,  Completed  11/28/56 
as  ARIES  (M-758). 

ADJUTANT  Class  (MSC-60)  Class  Continued  (MSC-238 
through  240) 

MSC-238  _ (ex-AMS-238) 

Built  in  Italy  under  the  off-shore  procurement  plan 
of  the  Military  Defense  Assistance  Pact,  Chg.  rom 
AMS-238  to  MSC-238  on  2/7/55,  Completed  2/28/57 
as  PALMA  (M-5525). 

MSC-239  (ex-AMS-239) 

Built  in  Italy  under  the  off-shore  procurement  plan 
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of  the  Military  Defense  Assistance  Pact,  Chg.  from 
AMS-239  to  MSC-239  on  2/7/55,  Completed  2/28/57 
as  ROVERE  (M-5526). 

MSC-240  (ex-AMS-240) 

Built  in  Italy  under  the  off-shore  procurement  plan 
of  the  Military  Defense  Assistance  Pact,  Chg.  from 
AMS-240  to  MSC-240  on  2/7/55,  Completed  4/15/57 
as  SANDALO  (M-5527). 

hISC-172  Class  Continued:  (MSC-241  through  253) 

MSC-241  (ex-AMS-241) 

Built  in  Portugal  under  the  off-shore  procurement  plan 
of  the  Military  Defense  Assistance  Pact,  Chg.  from 
AMS-241  to  MSC-241  on  2/7/55,  Completed  6/4/56 
as  SAG  ROQUE  (M-401). 

MSC-242  (ex-AMS-242) 

Built  in  Portugal  under  the  off-shore  procurement  plan 
of  the  Military  Defense  Assistance  Pact,  Chg.  from 
AMS-242  to  MSC-242  on  2/7/55,  Completed  8/10/56 
as  LAGOA  (M-403). 

MSC-243  (ex-AMS-243) 

Built  in  France  under  the  off-shore  procurement  plan 
of  the  Military  Defense  Assistance  Pact,  Completed 
12/3/53  as  RIGEL  (M-702),  Chg.  from  AMS-243  to 
MSC-243  on  2/7/55. 

MSC-244  (ex-AMS-244) 

Built  in  France  under  the  off-shore  procurement  plan 
of  the  Military  Defense  Assistance  Pact,  Chg.  from 
AMS-244  to  MSC-244  on  2/7/55,  Completed  2/26/55 
as  ANTARES  (M-703). 

MSC-245  (ex-AMS-245) 

Built  in  France  under  the  off-shore  procurement  plan 
of  the  Military  Defense  Assistance  Pact,  Completed 
10/27/53  as  VEGA  (M-707),  Chg.  from  AMS-245  to 
MSC-245  on  2/7/55. 

MSC-246  (ex-AMS-246) 

Built  in  France  under  the  off-shore  procurement  plan 
of  the  Military  Defense  Assistance  Pact,  Completed 
2/17/54  as  CASSIOPEE  (M-740),  Chg.  from  AMS-246 
to  MSC-246  on  2/7/55. 

MSC-247  (ex-AMS-247) 

Built  in  France  under  the  off-shore  procurement  plan 

of  the  Military  Defense  Assistance  Pact,  Chg.  from 

AMS-247  to  MSC-247  on  2/7/55,  Completed  3/28/55 
as  ERIDAN  (M-741). 

MSC-248  (ex-AMS-248 

Built  in  France  under  the  off-shore  procurement  plan 

of  the  Military  Defense  Assistance  Pact,  Completed 
2/9/54  as  CASTOR  (M-708),  Chg.  from  AMS-248  to 
MSC-248  on  2/7/55. 

MSC-249  (ex-AMS-249) 

Built  in  France  under  the  off-shore  procurement  plan 

of  the  Military  Defense  Assistance  Pact,  Completed 
9/24/54  as  POLLUX  (M-709),  Chg.  from  AMS-249 
to  MSC-249  on  2/7/55. 

MSC-250  (ex-AMS-250) 

Built  in  France  under  the  off-shore  procurement  plan  of 
the  Military  Defense  Assistance  Pact,  Completed 
4/14/54  as  ORION  (M-742),  Chg.  from  AMS-250  to 
MSC-250  on  2/7/55. 

MSC-251  (ex-AMS-251) 

Built  in  France  under  the  off-shore  procurement  plan 

of  the  Military  Defense  Assistance  Pact,  Chg.  from 

AMS-251  to  MSC-251  on  2/7/55,  Completed  3/29/55 
as  SAGITTAIRE  (M-743). 

MSC-252  (ex-AMS-252) 

Built  in  France  under  the  off-shore  procurement  plan  of 
the  Military  Defense  Assistance  Pact,  Completed 
10/5/54  as  ACHERNAR  (M-744),  Chg.  from  AMS- 
252  to  MSC-252  on  2/7/55. 

MSC-253  (ex-AMS-253) 

Built  in  France  under  the  off-shore  procurement  plan 

of  the  Military  Defense  Assistance  Pact,  Completed 
1/10/55  as  PROCYON  (M-745),  Chg.  from  AMS-253 
to  MSC-253  on  2/7/55. 

MSC-254  Class 
MSC-254 

Length  Overall;  145'5" 

Extreme  Beam:  27' 

Displacement:  380 


Max.  Draft:  8'5" 

Design  Accommodations:  Off.  & Enl.:  48 
Armament;  Main:  (2)  20mm. 

Designed  Speed;  15  k. 

Engines:  Mfr.:  Mercedes-Benz;  Type:  Diesel 
Designed  Shaft  Horsepower:  4000;  Shafts;  2 

MSC-254  (ex-AMS-254) 

Built  in  France  under  the  off-shore  procurement  plan 
of  the  Military  Defense  Assistance  Pact,  Chg.  from 
AMS-254  to  MSC-2.54  on  2/7/55,  Completed  5/9/58 
as  MERCURE  (M-765). 

MSC-218  Class  Continued:  (MSC-255  through  267) 

MSC-255  (ex-AMS-255) 

Built  at  Stephens  Bros.,  Inc.,  Stockton,  Calif. 

Chg.  from  AMS-255  to  MSC-255  on  2/7/55,  Completed 
7/1/56  and  transferred  to  Japan  as  'TSUSHIMA 
(MSC-653). 

MSC-256  (ex-AMS-256) 

Built  at  Stephens  Bros.,  Inc.,  Stockton,  Calif. 

Chg.  from  AMS-256  to  MSC-256  on  2/7/55,  Completed 
9/16/56  and  transferred  to  Denmark  as  GRONSUND 
(M-574). 

MSC-257  (ex-AMS-257) 

Built  at  Stephens  Bros.,  Inc.,  Stockton,  Calif. 

Chg.  from  AMS-257  to  MSC-257  on  2/7/55,  Completed 
11/11/56  and  transferred  to  Denmark  as  GULD- 
BORGSUND  (M-575). 

MSC-258  (ex-AMS-258) 

Built  at  Stephens  Bros.,  Inc.,  Stockton,  Calif. 

Chg.  from  AMS-258  to  MSC-258  on  2/7/55,  Completed 
1/28/57  and  transferred  to  Japan  as  TOSHIMA 
(MSC-654). 

MSC-259  (ex-AMS-259) 

Built  at  Hodgdon  Bros.,  Goudy  & Stevens.,  East  Booth- 
bay,  Me. 

Chg.  from  AMS-259  to  MSC-259  on  2/7/55,  Completed 
6/4/56  and  transferred  to  Belgium  as  VERVIERS 
(M-934). 

MSC-260  (ex-AMS-260) 

Built  at  Hodgdon  Bros.,  Goudy  & Stevens.,  East  Booth- 
bay,  Me. 

Chg.  from  AMS-260  to  MSC-260  on  2/7/55,  Completed 
8/23/56  and  transferred  to  Belgium  as  VEURNE 
(M-935). 

MSC-261  (ex-AMS-261) 

Built  at  Hodgdon  Bros.,  Goudy  & Stevens,  East  Booth- 
bay,  Me. 

Chg.  from  AMS-261  to  MSC-261  on  2/7/55,  Com.pleted 
10/24/56  and  transferred  to  Pakistan  as  MUSAHID 
(M-164). 

MSC-262  (ex-AMS-262) 

Built  at  Hodgdon  Bros.,  Goudy  & Stevens,  East  Booth- 
bay,  Me. 

Chg.  from  AMS-262  to  MSC-262  on  2/7/55,  Completed 
1/8/57  and  transferred  to  Pakistan  as  MUBARAK 
(M-162). 

MSC-263  (ex-AMS-263) 

Built  at  Harbor  Boat  Building  Co.,  Terminal  Island, 
Calif. 

Chg.  from  AMS-263  to  MSC-263  on  2/7/55,  Completed 
8/30/56  and  transferred  to  Denmark  as  ULVSUND 
(M-577). 

MSC-264  (ex-AMS-264) 

Built  at  Harbor  Boat  Building  Co.,  Terminal  Island, 
Calif. 

Chg.  from  AMS-264  to  MSC-264  on  2/7/55,  Completed 
11/9/56  and  transferred  to  Denmark  as  VILSUND 
(M-578). 

MSC-265  (ex-AMS-265) 

Built  at  Quincy  Adams  Yacht  Yard  Inc.,  Quincy,  Mass. 
Chg.  from  AMS-265  to  MSC-265  on  2/7/55,  Completed 
7/9/56  and  transferred  to  Spain  as  ULLA  (M-24). 

MSC-266  (ex-AMS-266) 

Built  at  Quincy  Adams  Yacht  Yard  Inc.,  Quincy,  Mass. 
Chg.  from  AMS-266  to  MSC-266  on  2/7/55,  Completed 
10/9/56  and  transferred  to  Spain  as  MINO  (M-25). 

MSC-267  (ex-AMS-267) 

Built  at  Quincy  Adams  Yacht  Yard  Inc.,  Quincy,  Mass. 
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Chg.  from  AMS-267  to  MSC-267  90  2/7/55,  Completed 
4/25/57  and  transferred  to  Pakistan  as  MAHMOOD 
(M-160). 

MSC-268  Class 

MSC-268  through  288 
Length  Overall:  152' 

Extreme  Beam:  28' 

Displacement:  370 
Max.  Draft:  7' 

Designed  Accommedations : Off.;  4;  Enl.:  34. 

Armament:  Main:  (2)  20mm. 

Designed  Speed : 14  k. 

Engines:  Mfr. : G.M.;  Type:  Diesels. 

Designed  Shaft  Horsepower:  1200;  Shafts:  2. 

MSC-268 

Built  at  Bellingham  Shipyards  Co.,  Bellingham,  Wash. 
Completed  9/28/58  and  transferred  to  Turkey  as  SAM- 
SUN  (M-257). 

MSC-269 

Built  at  Bellingham  Shipyards  Co.,  Bellingham,  Wash. 
Completed  12/18/58  and  transferred  to  Spain  as  EBRO 
(M-26). 

MSC-270 

Built  at  Bellingham  Shipyards  Co.,  Bellingham,  Wash. 
Completed  1/23/59  and  transferred  to  Turkey  as  SINOP 
(M-258). 

MSC-271 

Built  at  Bellingham  Shipyards  Co.,  Bellingham,  Wash. 
Completed  3/13/59  and  transferred  to  Turkey  as  SUR- 
MENE  (M-259). 

MSC-272 

Built  at  Bellingham  Shipyards  Co.,  Bellingham,  Wash. 
Completed  4/24/59  and  transferred  to  Turkey  as  SED- 
DULBAHIR  (M-260). 

MSC-273 

Built  at  Bellingham  Shipyards  Co.,  Bellingham,  Wash. 
Completed  6/12/59  and  transferred  to  Pakistan  as 
MUNSIF  (M-166). 

MSC-274 

Built  at  Bellingham  Shipyards  Co.,  Bellingham,  Wash. 
Completed  7/24/59  and  transferred  to  Pakistan  as 
MUKHTAR  (M-165). 

MSC-275 

Built  at  Bellingham  Shipyards  Co.,  Bellingham,  Wash. 
Completed  9/4/59  and  transferred  to  Iran  as  SHAHRAZ 
(MSC-32). 

MSC-276 

Built  at  Bellingham  Shipyards  Co.,  Bellingham,  Wash. 
Completed  10/28/59  and  transferred  to  Iran  as  SHAH- 
ROKH  (MSC-31). 

MSC-277 

Built  at  Tacoma  Boatbuilding  Co.,  Inc.,  Tacoma,  Wash. 
Completed  5/25/59  and  transferred  to  the  Republic  of 
China  as  YUNG  NIEN  (MSC-157). 

MSC-278 

Built  at  Tacoma  Boatbuilding  Co.,  Inc.,  Tacoma,  Wash. 
Completed  6/21/59  and  transferred  to  the  Republic  of 
YUNG  CHOU  (MSC-158). 

MSC-279 

Built  at  Tacoma  Boatbuilding  Co.,  Inc.,  Tacoma,  Wash. 
Completed  8/20/59  and  transferred  to  Spain  as  GENIL 
(M-31). 

MSC-280 

Built  at  Tacoma  Boatbuilding  Co.,  Inc.,  Tacoma,  Wash. 
Completed  10/29/59  and  transferred  to  Italy  as  MAN- 
DORLO  (M-5519). 

MSC-281 

Built  at  Stephens  Bros.  Inc.,  Stockton,  Calif. 

Completed  6/26/59  and  transferred  to  South  Vietnam 
as  HAM  TU  II. 

MSC-282 

Built  at  Stephen  Bros.,  Inc.,  Stockton,  Calif. 

Completed  8/21/59  and  transferred  to  South  Vietnam 
as  CHU’O’NG-DU’O’NG  II. 

MSC-283 

Built  at  Stephens  Bros.  Inc.,  Stockton,  Calif. 

Completed  9/18/59  and  transferred  to  South  Vietnam 
as  BACH  DANG. 


MSC-284 

Built  at  Harbor  Boat  Building  Co.,  Terminal  Island, 
Calif. 

Completed  6/12/59  and  transferred  to  Korea  as  KUM 
SAN  (MSC-522). 

MSC-285 

Built  at  Harbor  Boat  Building  Co.,  Terminal  Island, 
Calif. 

Completed  8/14/59  and  transferred  to  Korea  as  KO 
HUNG  (MSC-523). 

MSC-286 

Built  at  Harbor  Boat  Building  Co.,  Terminal  Island, 
Calif. 

Completed  8/30/59  and  transferred  to  Korea  as  KUM 
KOK  (MSC-525). 

MSC-287 

Built  at  Tampa  Marine  Co.,  Tampa,  Fla. 

Completed  5/18/59  and  transferred  to  Spain  as  TAJO 
(M-30). 

MSC-288 

Built  at  Tampa  Marine  Co.,  Tampa,  Fla. 

Completed  6/29/59  and  transferred  to  Spain  as  ODIEL 
(M-32). 

ALBATROSS  Class 

MSC-289  through  291 
Length  Overall:  145' 

Extreme  Beam:  28' 

Displacement:  378 
Max.  Draft:  13' 

Designed  Accommedations:  Off.:  5;  Enl.:  40 
Armament:  Main:  (2)  .50  cal.  mg.;  (1)  81mm  mortar 
Designed  Speed:  13  k. 

Engines:  Mfr.:  Harnischfeger ; Type:  Diesel 
Designed  Shaft  Horsepower:  1000;  Shafts:  2 
MSC-289*  ALBATROSS 

Built  at  Tacoma  Boat  Building  Co.,  Tacoma,  Wash. 
Keel  laid  2/26/59,  Launched  3/26/60,  Sponsored  by 
Mrs.  S.  A.  Peters,  Commissioned  4/20/61. 

Lt.  W.  H.  Green  in  command. 

MSC-290*  GANNET 

Built  at  Tacoma  Boat  Building  Co.,  Tacoma,  Wash. 
Keel  laid  5/1/59,  Launched  5/26/60;  Sponsored  by  Mrs. 

F.  P.  Luongo,  Commis.sioned  7/14/61. 

Lt.  E.  L.  Gaylor  in  command. 

MSC-291 

Built  at  Tacoma  Boat  Building  Co.,  Tacoma,  Wash. 
Completed  9/18/61  and  transferred  to  Iran  as  SIMORGH 
(MSC-33). 

MSC-292  Class 

MSC-292  and  293 
Length  Overall:  145 '8" 

Extreme  Beam:  28' 

Displacement:  378 
Max.  Draft:  8'3" 

Designed  Accommedations:  Off.:  4;  Enl.:  34;  Mid'n.:  2 
Armament:  Main:  (1)  20mm. 

Designed  Speed:  12.8  k. 

Engines:  Mfr.:  G.M.,  Type:  Diesel 
Designed  Shaft  Horsepower:  890,  Shafts:  2 
MSC-292 

Built  at  Peterson  Builders  Inc.,  Sturgeon  Bay,  Wise. 
Completed  5/16/62  and  transferred  to  Iran  as  KARKAS 
(MSC-34). 

MSC-293 

Built  at  Peterson  Builders  Inc.,  Sturgeon  Bay,  Wise. 
Completed  7/14/62  and  transferred  to  Pakistan  as 
MOMIN  (M-161). 

MSC-294  Class 

MSC-294  through  319 
Length  Overall:  144' 

Extreme  Beam:  27' 

Displacement:  375 
Max.  Draft:  8'5" 

Designed  Accommedations : Off.  & Enl. : 39 
Armament:  Main:  (2)  20mm. 

Designed  Speed:  14  k. 


* Originally  intended  for  transfer  under  MDAP  to  Spain,  these  ships 
were  retained  for  service  in  the  USN.  MSC-200  & 202  were  substituted  in 
their  stead- 
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Engines:  Mfr.:  G.M.;  Type:  Diesel 
Designed  Shaft  Horsepower:  880;  Shafts:  2 
MSC-294 

Built  at  Peterson  Builders  Inc.,  Sturgeon  Bay,  Wise. 
Completed  6/29/63  and  transferred  to  Pakistan  as 
MOSHAL  (M-167). 

MSC-295 

Built  at  Petenson  Builders  Inc.,  Sturgeon  Bay,  Wise. 
Completed  8/13/63  and  transferred  to  Korea  as  NAM 
YANG  (MSC-526). 

MSC-296 

Built  at  Peterson  Builders,  Inc.,  Sturgeon  Bay,  Wise. 
Completed  10/14/63  and  transferred  to  Korea  as  HA 
DONG  (MSC-527). 

MSC-297 

Built  at  Peterson  Builders,  Inc.,  Sturgeon  Bay,  Wise. 
Completed  11/21/63  and  transferred  to  Thailand  as 
LADYA  (MSC-5). 

MSC-298 

Built  at  Tacoma  Boatbuilding  Co.,  Inc.,  Tacoma,  Wash. 
Completed  1 1 /9/64  and  transferred  to  Greece  as  DHORIS 
(M-245). 

MSC-299 

Built  at  Tacoma  Boatbuilding  Co.,  Inc.,  Tacoma,  Wash. 
Completed  1/4/65  and  transferred  to  Greece  as  AIGLI 
(M-246). 

MSC-300 

Built  at  Tacoma  Boatbuilding  Co.,  Inc.,  Tacoma,  Wash. 
Completed  3/22/65  and  transferred  to  the  Repubhc  of 
China  as  YUNG  JU  (MSC-160). 

MSC-301 

Built  at  Tacoma  Boatbuilding  Co.,  Inc.,  Tacoma,  Wash. 
Completed  8/17/65  and  transferred  to  Thailand  as 
TADINDENG  (MSC-7). 

MSC-302 

Built  at  Dorchester  SB  Corp.,  Dorchester,  N.J. 
Completed  12/21/64  and  transferred  to  the  Republic  of 
China  3/5/65  as  YUNG  HSIN  (MSC-159). 

MSC-303 

Built  at  Dorchester  SB  Corp.,  Dorchester,  N.J. 
Completed  6/24/65  and  transferred  to  Thailand  as 
BANGKEO  (MSC-6). 

MSC-304 

Built  at  Dorchester  SB  Corp.,  Dorchester,  N.J. 
Completed  7/27/65  and  transferred  to  Turkey  as 
SILIFKE  (M-263). 

MSC-305 

Built  at  Dorchester  SB  Corp.,  Dorchester,  N.J. 
Completed  12/16/65  and  transferred  to  Turkey  as 
SAROS  (M-264). 

MSC-306 

Built  at  Dorchester  SB  Corp.,  Dorchester,  N.J. 


Completed  4/11/66  and  transferred  to  the  Republic  of 
China  as  YUNG  LO  (MSC-161). 

MSC-307 

Built  at  Peterson  Builders  Inc.,  Sturgeon  Bay,  Wise. 

Completed  5/23/64  and  transferred  to  Greece  as 
DAPHNI  (M-247). 

MSC-308 

Built  at  Peterson  Builders  Inc.,  Sturgeon  Bay,  Wise. 

Completed  7/14/64  and  transferred  to  Greece  as  KICHLI 
(M-241). 

MSC-309 

Built  at  Peterson  Builders  Inc.,  Sturgeon  Bay,  Wise. 

Completed  9/1/64  and  transferred  to  Greece  as  KISS  A 
(M-242). 

MSC-310 

Built  at  Peterson  Builders  Inc.,  Sturgeon  Bay,  Wise. 

Completed  10/13/64  and  transferred  to  Greece  as  AIDON 
(M-248). 

MSC-311 

Built  at  Peterson  Builders  Inc.,  Sturgeon  Bay,  Wise. 

Completed  5/15/65  and  transferred  to  Turkey  as  SIGA- 
CIK  (M-265). 

MSC-312 

Built  at  Peterson  Builders  Inc.,  Sturgeon  Bay,  Wise. 

Completed  6/19/65  and  transferred  to  Turkey  as 
SAPANCA  (M-266). 

MSC-313 

Built  at  Peterson  Builders  Inc.,  Sturgeon  Bay,  Wise. 

Completed  8/28/65  and  transferred  to  Thailand  as  DON 
CHEDI  (MSC-8). 

MSC-314 

Built  at  Peterson  Builders  Inc.,  Sturgeon  Bay,  Wise. 

Completed  6/22/67  and  is  pending  transfer  to  Greece 
as  PLEIAS  (M-240). 

MSC-315 

Built  at  Peterson  Builders  Inc.,  Sturgeon  Bay,  Wise. 

Completed  7/28/67  and  transferred  to  Turkey  as 
SARIVER  (M-267). 

MSC-316 

Built  at  Peterson  Builders  Inc.,  Sturgeon  Bay,  Wise. 

Completed  6/20/68  and  transferred  to  Korea  as  SAM 
CHOK  (MSC-528). 

MSC-317 

Built  at  Peterson  Builders  Inc.,  Sturgeon  Bay,  Wise. 

Completed  8/7/68  and  transferred  to  Greece  as  ARGO 
(M-213). 

MSC-318 

Built  at  Peterson  Builders  Inc.,  Sturgeon  Bay,  Wise. 

Completed  10/3/68  and  transferred  to  Greece  as  AURA 
(M-214). 

MSC-319 

Built  at  Peterson  Builders  Inc.,  Sturgeon  Bay,  Wise. 

Completed  12/3/68  and  is  pending  transfer  to  Greece. 


Part  L 

COASTAL  MINESWEEPERS  (OLD)  (MSC(O)) 


On  7 February  1955,  all  Auxiliary  Motor  Mine- 
sweepers (AMS)  that  were  on  the  U.S.  Naval  Vessel 
Register,  were  reclassified  either  Coastal  Mine- 
sweeper (MSC),  or  Coastal  Minesweeper  (Old) 
(MSC(O)).  This  was  done  to  distinguish  between 
the  new-construction  nonmagnetic  AMS’s  and  those 
AMS’s  completed  in  World  War  II  as  Motor  Mine- 
sweepers (YMS).  All  the  World  War  II  built  Auxil- 
iary Motor  Minesweepers  were  numbered  from 
AMS-1  to  AMS-58.  With  the  exception  of  seven 
converted  to  Minehunter  types,  two  lost  in  Korea, 
and  one  previously  struck,  all  AMS’s  between  1 and 


58  still  extant  were  reclassified  MSC(0)-1  through 
58.  The  new  construction  AMS’s,  retaining  their  old 
hull  numbers  with  the  new  type  symbol,  starting 
with  AMS-59,  became  MSC’s.  All  pertinent  data 
for  Coastal  Minesweepers  (Old)  will  be  found  under 
Motor  Minesweepers,  p.  498.  For  cross  reference 
purposes  a list  of  MSC(0)’s  and  their  former  YMS 
hull  numbers  is  noted  below. 

ALBATROSS  (MSC(O)-l)— See  YM&-80 
MSC(0)-2  Hull  number  not  used 
MSC(0)-3  Hull  number  not  used 
CARDINAL  (MSC(0)-4)— See  YMS-179 
CONDOR  (MSC(0)-5)— See  YMS-192 
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COURSER  (MSC(0)-6)— See  YMS-201 
CROW  (MSC(0)-7)— See  YMS-215 
CURLEW  (MSC(0)-8)— See  YMS-218 
FLICKER  (MSC(0)-9)— See  YMS-219 
FIRECREST  (MSC(O)-IO)— See  YMS-231 
FLAMINGO  (MSC(O)-ll)— See  YMS-238 
GOLDFINCH  (MSC(0)-12)— See  YMS-306 
GRACKLE  (MSC(0)-13)— See  YMS-312 
GROSBEAK  (MSC(0)-14)— See  YMS-317 
GROUSE  (MSC(0)-15)— See  YMS-321 
MSC(0)-16  Hull  number  not  used 
HAWK  (MSC(0)-17)— See  YMS-362 
HERON  (MSC(0)-18)— See  YMS-369 
HORNBILL  (MSC(0)-19)— See  YMS-371 
HUMMER  (MSC(O)-20)— See  YMS-372 
JACKDAW  (MSC(0)-21)— See  YMS-373 
KITE  (MSC(0)-22)— See  YMS-374 
LARK  (MSC(0)-23)— See  YMS-376 
LINNET  (MSC(0)-24)— See  YMS-395 
MSC(0)-25  Hull  number  not  used 
MSC(0)-26  Hull  number  not  used 
MOCKINGBIRD  (MSC(0)-27)— See  YMS-419 
OSPREY  (MSC(0)-28)— See  YMS-422 
OSTRICH  (MSC(0)-29)— See  YMS-430 
MSC(O)-30  Hull  number  not  used 
MSC(0)-31  Hull  number  not  used 
PELICAN  (MSC(0)-32)— See  YMS-441 


PLOVER  (MSC(0)-33)— See  YMS-442 
MSC(0)-34  Hull  number  not  used 
MSC(0)-35  Hull  number  not  used 
SWALLOW  (MSCfO)-36)— See  YMS-461 
SWAN  (MSC(0)-37)— See  YMS-470 
VERDIN  (MSC(0)-38)— See  YMS-471 
MSC(0)-39  Hull  number  not  used 
CHATTERER  (MSC(O)-40)— See  YMS-415 
BARBET  (MSC(0)-41)— See  YMS-45 
BRAMBLING  (MSC(0)-42)— See  YMS-109 
BRANT  (MSC(0)-43)— See  YMS-113 
COURLAN  (MSC(0)-44)— See  YMS-114 
CROSSBILL  (MSC(0)-45)— See  YMS-120 
EGRET  (MSC(0)-46)— See  YMS-136 
FULMAR  (MSC(0)-47)— See  YMS-193 
LAPWING  (MSC(0)-48)— See  YMS-268 
LORIKEET  (MSC(0)-49)— See  YMS-271 
NIGHTINGALE  (MSC(O)-50)— See  YMS-290 
REEDBIRD  (MSC(0)-51)— See  YMS-291 
RHEA  (MSC(0)-52)— See  YMS-2  9 
ROBIN  (MSC(0)-53)— See  YMS-311 
RUFF  (MSC(0)-54)— See  YMS-327 
SEAGULL  (MSC(0)-55)— See  YMS-402 
TURKEY  (MSC(0)-56)— See  YMS-444 
REDPOLL  (MSC(0)-57)— See  YMS-294 
SISKIN  (MSC(0)-58)— See  YMS-425 


Part  M 

FLEET  MINESWEEPERS  (STEEL  HULL)  (MSF) 


On  7 February  1955,  all  Minesweepers  (AM), 
numbered  from  AM-55  through  390,  that  were  still 
extant,  were  reclassified  Fleet  Minesweeper  (MSF) 
in  accordance  with  a directive  revising  the  Mine 
Craft  nomenclature.  For  cross  reference  purposes, 
all  MSF’s  are  listed,  in  hull  number  sequence,  with 
their  corresponding  AM  number.  All  pertinent  infor- 
mation on  these  ships  will  found  under  their  former 
AM  hull  number.  It  will  be  noted  that  there  are 
several  gaps  in  the  MSF  numbering  sequence.  This 
indicates  that  the  ship  was  either  lost  or  disposed  of 
prior  to  the  reclassification  date. 

RAVEN  (MSF-55)— See  AM-55 
AUK  (MSF-57)— See  AM-57 
BROADBILL  (MSF-58)— See  AM-58 
CHICKADEE  (MSF-59)— See  AM-59 
NUTHATCH  (MSF-60)— See  AM-60 
PHEASANT  (MSF-61)— See  AM-61 
SHELDRAKE  (MSF-62)— See  AM-62 
STARLING  (MSF-64)— See  AM-64 
HEED  (MSF-100)— See  AM-100 
HERALD  (MSF-101)— See  AM-101 
MOTIVE  (MSF-102)— See  AM-102 
ORACLE  (MSF-103)— See  AM-103 
PILOT  (MSF-104)— See  AM-104 
PIONEER  (MSF-105)— See  AM-105 
PREVAIL  (MSF-107)— See  AM-107 
PURSUIT  (MSF-108)— See  AM-108 
REQUISITE  (MSF-109)— See  AM-109 
REVENGE  (MSF-110)— See  AM-110 
SAGE  (MSF-111)— See  AM-111 
SEER  (MSF-112)— See  AM-112 
STAFF  (MSF-114)— See  AM-114 
SPEED  (MSF-116)— See  AM-116 
STRIVE  (MSF-117)— See  AM-117 
STEADY  (MSF-118)— See  AM-118 
SUSTAIN  (MSF-119)— See  AM-119 


SWAY  (MSF-120)— See  AM-120 
SWIFT  (MSF-122)— See  AM-122 
SYMBOL  (MSF-123)— See  AM-123 
THREAT  (MSF-124)— See  AM-124 
TOKEN  (MSF-126)— See  AM-126 
TUMULT  (MSF-127)— See  AM-127 
VELOCITY  (MSF-128)— See  AM-128 
ZEAL  (MSF-131)— See  AM-131 
ADMIRABLE  (MSF-136)— See  AM-136 
ADVOCATE  (MSF-138)— See  AM-138 
AGENT  (MSF-139)— See  AM-139 
ALARM  (MSF-140)— See  AM-140 
APEX  (MSF-142)— See  AM-142 
ARCADE  (MSF-143)— See  AM-143 
ASPIRE  (MSF-146)— See  AM-146 
ASTUTE  (MSF-148)— See  AM-148 
AUGURY  (MSF-149)— See  AM-149 
BARRIER  (MSF-150)— See  AM-150 
BOMBARD  (MSF-151)— See  AM-151 
BOND  (MSF-152)— See  AM-152 
CANDID  (MSF-154)— See  AM-154 
CAPABLE  (MSF-155)— See  AM-155 
CAPTIVATE  (MSF-156)— See  AM-156 
CARAVAN  (MSF-157)— See  AM-157 
CAUTION  (MSF-158)— See  AM-158 
CHANGE  (MSF-159)— See  AM-159 
CLAMOUR  (MSF-160)— See  AM-160 
CLIMAX  (MSF-161)— See  AM-161 
COMPEL  (MSF-162)— See  AM-162 
CONCISE  (MSF-163)— See  AM-163 
CONTROL  (MSF-164)— See  AM-164 
COUNSEL  (MSF-165)— See  AM-165 
CRAG  (MSF-214)— See  AM-214 
CRUISE  (MSF-215)— See  AM-215 
DENSITY  (MSF-218)— See  AM-218 
DESIGN  (MSF-219)— See  AM-219 
DEVICE  (MSF-220)— See  AM-220 
DIPLOMA  (MSF-221)— See  AM-221 
DISDAIN  (MSF-222)— See  AM-222 
DOUR  (MSF-223)— See  AM-223 
EAGER  (MSF-224)— See  AM-224 
EXECUTE  (MSF-232)— See  AM-232 
FACILITY  (MSF-233)— See  AM-233 
FANCY  (MSF-234)— See  AM-234 
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GARLAND  (MSF-238)— See  AM-238 
GAYETY  (MSF-239)— See  AM-239 
HAZARD  (MSF-240)— See  AM-240 
HILARITY  (MSF-241)— See  AM-241 
INAUGRAL  (MSF-242)— See  AM-242 
INCREDIBLE  (MSF-249)— See  AM-249 
INDICATIVE  (MSF-250)— See  AM-250 
INSTILL  (MSF-252)— See  AM-252 
INTRIGUE  (MSF-253)— See  AM-253 
INVADE  (MSF-254)— See  AM-254 
JUBILANT  (MSF-255)— See  AM-255 
KNAVE  (MSF-256)— See  AM-256 
MAINSTAY  (MSF-261)— See  AM-261 
MARVEL  (MSF-262)— See  AM-262 
MEASURE  (MSF-263)— See  AM-263 
METHOD  (MSF-264)— See  AM-264 
MIRTH  (MSF-265)— See  AM-265 
NUCLEUS  (MSF-268)— See  AM-268 
OPPONENT  (MSF-269)— See  AM-269 
PENETRATE  (MSF-271)— See  AM-270 
PERIL  (MSF-272)— See  AM-272 
PROWESS  (MSF-280)— See  AM-280 
RAMPART  (MSF-282)— See  AM-282 
RANSOM  (MSF-283)— See  AM-283 
REBEL  (MSF-284)— See  AM-284 
RECRUIT  (MSF-285)— See  AM-285 
REIGN  (MSF-288)— See  AM-288 
REPORT  (MSF-289)— See  AM-289 
SCOUT  (MSF-296)— See  AM-296 
SCRIMMAGE  (MSF-297)— See  AM-297 
SCUFFLE  (MSF-298)— See  AM-298 
SENTRY  (MSF-299)— See  AM-299 
SERENE  (MSF-300)— See  AM-300 
SHELTER  (MSF-301)— See  AM-301 
SIGNET  (MSF-302)— See  AM-302 
SKIRMISH  (MSF-303)— See  AM-303 
SCURRY  (MSF-304)— See  AM-304 
SPECTER  (MSF-306)— See  AM-306 
STAUNCH  (MSF-307)— See  AM-307 
STRATEGY  (MSF-308)— See  AM-308 


STRENGTH  (MSF-309)— See  AM-309 
SUCCESS  (MSF-310)— See  AM-310 
SUPERIOR  (MSF-311)— See  AM-311 
CHAMPION  (MSF-314)— See  AM-314 
CHIEF  (MSF-315)— See  AM-315 
COMPETENT  (MSF-316)— See  AM-316 
DEFENSE  (MSF-317)— See  AM-317 
DEVASTATOR  (MSF-318)— See  AM-318 
GLADIATOR  (MSF-319)— See  AM-319 
IMPECCABLE  (MSF-320)— See  AM-320 
SPEAR  (MSF-322)— See  AM-322 
TRIUMPH  (MSF-323)— See  AM-323 
VIGILANCE  (MSF-324)— See  AM-324 
ARDENT  (MSF-340)— See  AM-340 
DEXTROUS  (MSF-341)— See  AM-341 
CREDDOCK  (MSF-356)— See  AM-356 
DIPPER  (MSF-357)— See  AM-357 
GADWELL  (MSF-362)— See  AM-362 
GRAYLAG  (MSF-364)— See  AM-364 
HARLEQUIN  (MSF-365)— See  AM-365 
HARRIER  (MSF-366)— See  AM-366 
MURRELET  (MSF-372)— See  AM-372 
PEREGRINE  (MSF-373)— See  AM-373 
PIGEON  (MSF-374)— See  AM-374 
POCHARD  (MSF-375)— See  AM-375 
PTARMIGAN  (MSF-376)— See  AM-376 
QUAIL  (MSF-377)— See  AM-377 
REDSTART  (MSF-378)— See  AM-378 
ROSELL  (MSF-379)— See  AM-379 
RUDDY  (MSF-380)— See  AM-380 
SCOTER  (MSF-381)— See  AM-381 
SHOVELER  (MSF-382)— See  AM-382 
SURFBIRD  (MSF-383)— See  AM-383 
SPRIG  (MSF-384)— See  AM-384 
TANAGER  (MSF-385)— See  AM-385 
TERCEL  (MSF-386)— See  AM-386 
TOUCAN  (MSF-387)— See  AM-387 
TOWHEE  (MSF-388)— See  AM-388 
WAXWING  (MSF-389)— See  AM-389 
WHEATEAR  (MSF-390)— See  AM-390 


Part  N 

OCEAN  MINESWEEPERS  (MSO) 


On  7 February  1955,  to  conform  with  a revision 
in  minecraft  nomenclature,  all  minesweepers  num- 
bered from  AM-421  through  522,  were  reclassified 
as  Ocean  Minesweepers  (MSO).  For  cross  reference 
purposes,  the  MSO’s  are  listed  in  this  section  ac- 
cording to  MSO  hull  number  sequence.  One  hull 
number,  AM-497,  was  never  used  and  accordingly  is 
not  listed  in  this  section.  All  information  on  MSO’s 
is  listed  under  Minesweepers  (AM),  p.  444. 


AGILE  (MSO-421)— See  AM-421 
AGRESSIVE  (MSO-422)— See  AM-422 
AVENGE  (MSO-423)— See  AM-423 
BOLD  (MSO-424)— See  AM-424 
BULWARK  (MSO-425)— See  AM-425 
CONFLICT  (MSO-426)— See  AM-426 
CONSTANT  (MSO-427)— See  AM-427 
DASH  (MSO-428)— See  AM-428 
DETECTOR  (MSO-429)— See  AM-429 
DIRECT  (MSO-430)— See  AM-430 
DOMINANT  (MSO-431)— See  AM-431 
DYNAMIC  (MSO-432)— See  AM-432 
ENGAGE  (MSO-433)— See  AM-433 
EMBATTLE  (MSO-434)— See  AM-434 
ENDURANCE  (MSO-435)— See  AM-435 


ENERGY  (MSO-436)— See  AM-436 

ENHANCE  (MSO-437)— See  AM-437 

ESTEEM  (MSO-438)— See  AM-438 

EXCEL  (MSO-439)— See  AM-439 

EXPLOIT  (MSO-440)— See  AM-440 

EXULTANT  (MSO-441)— See  AM-441 

FEARLESS  (MSO-442)— See  AM-442 

FIDELITY  fMSO-443)— See  AM-443 

FIRM  (MSO-444)— See  AM-444 

FORCE  (MSO-445)— See  AM-445 

FORTIFY  (MSO-446)— See  AM-446 

GUIDE  (MSO-447)— See  AM-447 

ILLUSIVE  (MSO-448)— See  AM-448 

IMPERVIOUS  (MSO-449)— See  AM-449 

MSO-450  through  MSO-  454 — See  AM-450  through  AM-  454 

IMPLICIT  (MSO-455)— See  AM-455 

INFLICT  (MSO-456)— See  AM-456 

LOYALTY  (MSO-457)— See  AM-457 

LUCID  (MSO-458)— See  AM-458 

NIMBLE  (MSO-459)— See  AM-459 

NOTABLE  (MSO-460)— See  AM-460 

OBSERVER  (MSO-461)— See  AM-461 

PINNACLE  (MSO-462)— See  AM-462 

PIVOT  (MSO-463)— See  AM-463 

PLUCK  (MSO-464)— See  AM-464 

PRESTIGE  (MSO-465)— See  AM-465 

PRIME  (MSO-466)— See  AM-466 

REAPER  (MSO-467)— See  AM-467 

RIVAL  (MSO-468)— See  AM-468 

SAGACITY  (MSO-469)— See  AM-469 

SALUTE  (MSO-470)— See  AM-470 
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SKILL  (MSO-471)— See  AM-471 
VALOR  (MSO-472)— See  AM-472 
VIGOR  (MSO-473)— See  AM-473 
VITAL  (MSO-474)— See  AM-474 

MSO-475  through  MSO-487 — See  AM-475  through  AM-487 

CONQUEST  (MSO-488)— See  AM-488 

GALLANT  (MSO-489)— See  AM-489 

LEADER  (MSO-490)— See  AM-490 

PERSISTENT  (MSO-491)— See  AM-491 

PLEDGE  (MSO-492)— See  AM-492 

STALWART  (MSO-493)— See  AM-493 

STURDY  (MSO-494)— See  AM-494 

SWERVE  (MSO-495)— See  AM-495 

VENTURE  (MSO-496)— See  AM-496 

MSO-498  through  MSO-507 — See  AM-498  through  AM-507 

ACME  (MSO-508)— See  AM-508 

ADROIT  (MSO-509)— See  AM-509 

ADVANCE  (MSO-510)— See  AM-510 

AFFRAY  (MSO-511)— See  AM-511 

MSO-512  through  MSO-518 — See  AM-512  through  AM-518 
ABILITY  (MSO-519)— See  AM-519 
ALACRITY  (MSO-520)— See  AM-520 


ASSURANCE  (MSO-521)— See  AM-521 

MSO-522— See  AM-522 

From  MSO-523  class  on,  all  IMSO’s  wiU  be  designed  as  such, 
and  with  the  MSO  designation. 

MSO-523  Class* 

MSO-523  through  538 
Displacement:  1000  tons 
Length  Overall;  200' 

Engines:  Type:  Diesels 

MSO-523  through  526 

Authorized  FY  1964,  but  canceled  in  1968. 

MSO-527  through  531 

Authorized  FY  1967,  but  canceled  in  1968. 

MSO-532  through  538 

Authorized  FY  1968,  but  canceled  in  1968. 


* Designed  to  combine  the  features  of  an  MSO  and  MHC,  they  are 
based  on  experience  learned  from  the  current  MSO’s.  Construction  cancelled 
due  to  design  difficulties  and  procurement  troubles. 


Part  O 

MINELAYING  SUBMARINES  (SM) 


This  type  of  submarine  was  designed  to  lay  mine- 
fields in  enemy  harbors  and  along  enemy  coasts 
without  being  detected.  Only  one  minelaying  sub- 
marine was  ever  built;  for  her  time  she  was  the  largest 
submarine  in  the  Navy.  In  late  1942  she  was  redesig- 
nated a Submarine  Transport  (APS-1).  In  the  early 
1950’s  it  was  projected  to  convert  Picuda  (SS-382) 
to  a SM,  but  with  the  advent  of  more  sophisticated 
torpedoes  this  plan  was  never  carried  out. 

ALPHABETICAL  LIST 

V-4  (SM-1) 

CLASS  GROUPING  LIST 

V-4  (SM-1)  Class:  SM-1 


CLASS  STATISTICAL  AND  NUMERICAL 
SUMMARY  LIST 

V-4  Class 
SM-1 

Length  Overall:  381' 

Extreme  Beam:  33' 10" 

Displacement:  2,710 
Submerged  Displacement:  4,164 
Max.  Draft:  15'4" 

Designed  Accommodations:  Off.;  8;  Enl.  ;80 
Armament:  (4)  21"  torpedo  tubes;  (2)  Mine  launch  tubes; 

(2)  6"/53;  (2)  mg.;  (16)  torpedoes;  (60)  Mines 
Designed  Speed:  15  k. ; Submerged;  8 k. 

Engines:  Type:  Diesel 

Designed  Shaft  Horsepower:  3,175;  Shafts:  2 
SM-1  V-4  (ex-SF-7,  SS-166) 

Built  at:  Portsmouth  Navy  Yard,  Portsmouth,  N.H. 
Keel  laid  5/1/25;  Launched  11/10/27;  Sponsored  by  Mrs. 
P.  M.  Sears,  Jr.,  Commissioned  4/2/28,  Renamed 
Argonaut,  A-1  (SM-1)  2/19/31;  Chg.  from  SM-1  to 
APS-1  on  9-22-42. 


Part  P 

MOTOR  MINESWEEPERS  (YMS) 


The  wood-hulled  YMS  proved  to  be  one  of  the 
U.S.  Navy’s  more  durable  and  versatile  types 
through  a quarter-century  of  service,  filling  a variety 
of  roles  for  a number  of  navies.  All  481  ships  of  this 
type  had  the  same  general  characteristics.  The  only 
significant  variation  within  the  type  was  one  of 
appearance;  YMS-1  through  134  had  two  stacks, 
YMS-135  through  445,  480,  and  481  had  one,  while 
YMS-446  through  479  had  none.  Originally  rated 
as  service  craft,  they  were  used  during  World  War 
II  for  inshore  sweeping  to  prepare  the  way  for 


amphibious  assaults.  Surviving  YMS’s  were  reclassi- 
fied as  AMS  in  1947,  given  names,  and  rerated  as 
mine  warfare  ships;  in  1955  they  received  the  new 
type  symbol  MSC(O),  changed  to  MSCO  in  1967. 
These  ships  bore  much  of  the  mine  warfare  burden 
in  Korea,  formed  a major  portion  of  our  minecraft 
strength  through  the  1950’s,  and  provided  underway 
training  for  Naval  Reservists  in  the  1960’s.  RUFF 
(MSCO-54),  originally  YMS-327,  the  last  of  her 
kind  in  U.S.  service,  was  struck  from  the  Navy  List 
in  November  1969. 
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CLASS  GROUPING  LIST 

(Numbers  in  parentheses  indicate  units  redesignated  for  other 
uses  before  completion) 

YMS-1  Class:  1-449,  (450-452),  453-473,  (474),  475,  (476), 
477-479,  (480),  481. 


CLASS  STATISTICAL  SUMMARY 

YMS-l  Class: 

YMS-1  through  481 
Length  Overall:  136' 

Extreme  Beam:  24'6" 

Full-Load  Displacement:  320  tons 
Maximum  Draft:  6'1" 

Designed  Accommodations : Off. : 4,  Enl. : 29 
Armament:  (1)  3"/50;  (2)  20mm. 

Designed  Speed:  12  k. 

Engines:  Type:  Geared  Diesels 
Designed  Shaft  Horsepower:  1,000 
Propellers:  2 


NUMERICAL  LIST 

YMS-l 

Built  at  Henry  B.  Nevins  Inc.,  City  Island,  N.Y. 

Keel  laid  3/4/41,  Launched  1/10/42,  Completed  3/25/42. 
Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  4/17/46. 

YMS-2 

Built  at  Henry  B.  Nevins  Inc.,  City  Island,  N.Y. 

Keel  laid  3/7/41,  Launched  1/28/42,  Completed  4/9/42. 
Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  2/7/47. 

YMS-3 

Built  at  Henry  B.  Nevins  Inc.,  City  Island,  N.Y. 

Keel  laid  3/18/41,  Launched  4/13/42,  Completed 
4/25/42. 

Transferred  to  France  10/2/44  as  HELIOTROPE 
(D-334);  Sold  to  France  3/21/49. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  4/28/49. 

YMS-4 

Built  at  Henry  B.  Nevins  Inc.,  City  Island,  N.Y. 

Keel  laid  8/20/41,  Launched  3/14/42,  Completed  5/1/42. 
Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  on  6/19/46. 

YMS-5 

Built  at  Henry  B.  Nevins  Inc.,  City  Island,  N.Y. 

Keel  laid  8/14/41,  Launched  4/13/42,  Completed 
5/19/42. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  4/17/46. 

YMS-6 

Built  at  Henry  B.  Nevins  Inc.,  City  Island,  N.Y. 

Keel  laid  8/8/41,  Launched  5/19/42,  Completed  6/18  42. 
Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  6/19/46. 

YMS-7 

Built  at  Henry  B.  Nevins  Inc.,  City  Island,  N.Y. 

Keel  laid  10/31/41,  Launched  5/11/42,  Completed 
6/4/42. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  6/10/47. 

YMS-8 

Built  at  Henry  B.  Nevins  Inc.,  City  Island,  N.Y. 

Keel  laid  1/23/42,  Launched  6/2/42,  Completed  6/27/42. 
Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  6/19/46. 

YMS-9 

Built  at  Henry  B.  Nevins  Inc.,  City  Island,  N.Y. 

Keel  laid  2/4/42,  Launched  6/15/42,  Completed  7/11/42. 
Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  6/19/46. 

YMS-10 

Built  at  Henry  B.  Nevins  Inc.,  City  Island,  N.Y. 

Keel  laid  3/7/42,  Launched  6/30/42,  Completed  7/24/42. 
Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  6/19/46. 

YMS-l  1 

Built  at  Henry  B.  Nevins  Inc.,  City  Island,  N.Y. 

Keel  laid  4/18/42,  Launched  7/20/42,  Completed  8/6/42. 
Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  6/19/46. 

YMS-12 

Built  at  Rice  Bros.,  Corp.,  East  Boothbay,  Maine. 

Keel  laid  4/21/41,  Launched  3/14/42,  Completed  7/1/42. 
Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  4/17/46. 


YM&-13 

Built  at  Rice  Bros.,  Corp.,  East  Boothbay,  Maine. 

Keel  kid  4/21/41,  Launched  5/2/42,  Completed  8/13/42, 

Transferred  to  France  10/9/44  as  BASILIC  (D-317), 
Sold  to  France  3/21/49. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  4/28/49. 

YMS-14 

Built  at  Rice  Bros.,  Corp.,  East  Boothbay,  Maine. 

Keel  laid  7/1/41,  Launched  6/13/42,  Completed  10/7/42, 
Sunk  in  collision  Boston  Harbor  1/11/45. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  4/28/45. 

YMS-15 

Built  at  Rice  Bros.,  Corp.,  East  Boothbay,  Maine. 

Keel  laid  7/5/41,  Launched  7/16/42,  Completed  12/5/42. 

Transferred  to  France  10/1/44  as  MYOSOTIS  (D-338), 
Sold  to  France  3/21/49. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  4/28/49. 

YMS-16 

Built  at  Rice  Bros.,  Corp.,  Fa  t Boothbay,  Maine. 

Keel  la'd  3/14/42,  Launched  9/7/42,  Completed  2/15/43. 

Transferred  to  France  10/18/44  as  CAPUCINE  (D-322), 
Sold  to  France  3/21/49. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  4/28/49. 

YMS-17 

Built  at  Rice  Bros.  Corp.,  East  Boothbay,  Maine. 

Keel  laid  5/2/42,  Launched  10/24/42,  Completed 
4/26/43. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  6/19/46. 

YMS-18 

Built  at  Herreshoff  Mfg.  Co.,  Bristol,  R.I. 

Keel  laid  6/6/41,  Launched  12/8/41,  Completed  5/9/42. 

Transferred  to  France  10/1/44  as  (jLYCINE  (D-332), 
Sold  to  France  3/21/49. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  4/28/49. 

YMS-19 

Built  at  Herreshoff  Mfg.  Co.,  Bristol,  R.I. 

Keel  laid  6/27/41,  Launched  12/27/41,  Completed 
6/20/42,  Sunk  by  mine  9/24/44  at  06°53'N.,  134°10'E. 
in  Palau  Islands  Area,  Caroline  Islands. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  12/11/44. 

YMS-20 

Built  at  Greenport  Basin  & Const.  Co.,  Long  Island,  N.Y. 

Keel  laid  6/27/41;  Launched  11/1/41,  Completed 
4/18/42. 

Transferred  to  France  10/20/44  as  GENTIANE  (D-327), 
Sold  to  France  3/21/49. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  4/28/49. 

YMS-21 

Built  at  Greenport  Basin  & Const.  Co.,  Long  Island,  N.Y. 

Keel  laid  6/28/41,  Launched  11/25/41,  Completed 

4/18/42.  Sunk  by  a mine  9/1/44  at  43°06'  N.,  05°54'  E., 
in  Southern  France  area. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  9/16/44. 

YMS-22 

Built  at  Greenport  Basin  & Const.  Co.,  Long  Island,  N.Y. 

Keel  laid  7/8/41,  Launched  12/31/41,  Completed 

5/14/42. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  7/19/46. 

YMS-23 

Built  at  Greenport  Basin  & Const.  Co.,  Long  Island,  N.Y. 

Keel  laid  7/23/41,  Launched  12/13/41,  Completed 

5/7/42. 

Transferred  to  France  3/6/44  as  PERCE  NEIGE 

(D-201),  Sold  to  France  3/21/49. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  4/28/49. 

YMS-24 

Built  at  Greenport  Basin  & Const.  Co.,  Long  Island,  N.Y. 

Keel  laid  11/6/41,  Launched  1/10/42,  Completed 

5/25/42,  Sunk  by  a mine  8/16/44  at  43°25'  N., 

06°43'  E.,  in  Southern  France  area. 

YMS-25 

Built  at  Greenport  Ba.'-in  & Const.  Co.,  Long  Island,  N.Y. 

Keel  laid  11/28/41,  Launched  1/28/42,  Completed 

6/5/42. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  7/17/47. 

YMS-26 

Built  at  Greenport  Basin  & Const.  Co.,  Long  Island,  N.Y. 

Keel  laid  12/15/41,  Launched  2/28/42,  Completed 

6/16/42. 
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Transferred  to  France  3/10/44  as  PIMPERNELLE 
(D-211),  Sold  to  France  3/21/49. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  4/28/49. 

YMS-27 

Built  at  Greenport  Basin  & Const.  Co.,  Long  Island,  N.Y. 
Keel  laid  12/24/41,  Launched  3/7/42,  Completed 
6/30/42. 

Transferred  to  France  10/9/44  as  HORTENSIA  (D-333), 
Sold  to  France  3/21/49. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  4/28/49. 

YMS-28 

Built  at  Greenport  Basin  & Const.  Co.,  Long  Island,  N.Y. 
Keel  laid  1/13/42,  Launched  3/31/42,  Completed 
7/17/42. 

Transferred  to  France  10/14/44  as  AUBERPINE 
(D-315),  Sold  to  France  3/21/49. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  4/28/49. 

YMS-29 

Built  at  Greenport  Basin  & Const.  Co.,  Long  Island,  N.Y. 
Keel  laid  1/30/42,  Launched  4/11/42,  Completed 
7 /29 /42. 

Transferred  to  France  10/2/44  as  JASMIN  (D-335), 
Sold  to  France  3/21/49. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  4/28/49. 

YMS-30 

Built  at  Greenport  Basin  & Const.  Co.,  Long  Island,  N.Y. 
Keel  laid  3/3/42,  Launched  5/9/42,  Completed  8/11/42, 
Sunk  by  a mine  1/25/44  at  41°23'  N.,  12°45'  E.  off 
Anzio,  Italy. 

YMS-31 

Built  at  Greenport  Basin  & Const.  Co.,  Long  Island,  N.Y. 
Keel  laid  3/16/42,  Launched  5/23/42,  Completed 
8/18/42. 

Transferred  to  France  3/10/44  as  PRIMEVERE 
(D-212),  Sold  to  France  3/21/49. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  4/28/49. 

YMS-32 

Built  at  C.  Hiltebrant  DD  Co.,  Kingston,  N.Y. 

Keel  laid  5/7/41,  Launched  10/1/41,  Completed  5/14/42. 
Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  6/19/46. 

YMS-33 

Built  at  C.  Hiltebrant  DD  Co.,  Kingston,  N.Y. 

Keel  laid  5/8/41,  Launched  10/8/41,  Completed  6/10/42. 
Transferred  to  Russia  8/17/45. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  10/29/56. 

YMS-34 

Built  at  C.  Hiltebrant  DD  Co.,  Kingston,  N.Y. 

Keel  laid  5/13/41,  Launched  10/21/41,  Completed 
6/27/42. 

Transferred  to  France  10/5/44  as  ANEMONE  (D-311), 
Sold  to  France  3/21/49. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  4/28/49. 

YMS-35 

Built  at  C.  Hiltebrant  DD  Co.,  Kingston,  N.Y. 

Keel  laid  5/17/41,  Launched  11/7/41,  Completed 

7/13/42. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  7/17/47. 

YMS-36 

Built  at  C.  Hiltebrant  DD  Co.,  Kingston,  N.Y. 

Keel  laid  10/6/41,  Launched  1/21/42,  Completed 

7/31/42. 

Transferred  to  France  10/24/44  as  CAMPANULE 
(D-321),  Sold  to  France  3/21/49. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  4/28/49. 

YMS-37 

Built  at  C.  Hiltebrant  DD  Co.,  Kingston,  N.Y. 

Keel  laid  10/13/41,  Launched  1/28/42,  Completed 

8/21/42. 

Transferred  to  France  10/14/44  as  BALSAMINE 
(D-316),  Sold  to  France  3/21/49. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  4/28/49. 

YMS-38 

Built  at  Robert  Jacob  Inc.,  City  Island,  N.Y. 

Keel  laid  5/2/41,  Launched  1/24/42,  Completed  4/3/42. 
Transferred  to  Russia  7/19/45. 

YMS-39 

Built  at  Robert  Jacob  Inc.,  City  Island,  N.Y. 

Keel  laid  5/23/41,  Launched  12/23/41,  Completed 


3/7/42,  Sunk  by  mine  6/26/45  at  01°19'  S.,  116°49'  E., 
Balikpapan  area,  Borneo. 

YMS-40 

Built  at  Robert  Jacob  Inc.,  City  Island,  N.Y. 

Keel  laid  6/19/41,  Launched  3/14/42,  Completed 
4/23/42. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  5/1/46. 

YMS-41 

Built  at  Robert  Jacob  Inc.,  City  Island,  N.Y. 

Keel  laid  6/28/41,  Launched  4/14/42,  Completed 

5/12/42. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  6/19/46. 

YMS-42 

Built  at  Wheeler  SB  Corp.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Keel  laid  6/6/41,  Launched  3/17/42,  Completed  4/25/42. 
Transferred  to  Russia  7/19/45. 

YMS-43 

Built  at  Wheeler  SB  Corp.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Keel  laid  6/12/41,  Launched  3/30/42,  Completed 

5/11/42. 

Transferred  to  France  10/20/44  as  LOTUS  (D-324), 
Sold  to  France  3/21/49. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  4/28/49. 

YMS-44 

Built  at  Wheeler  SB  Corp.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Keel  laid  6/18/41,  Launched  4/10/42,  Completed 

5/25/42. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  6/19/46. 

YMS-45 

Built  at  Wheeler  SB  Corp.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Keel  laid  6/20/41,  Launched  4/20/42,  Completed  6/5/42. 
Reclassified  and  renamed  BARBET  (AMS-41)  on  9/1/47. 
YMS-46 

Built  at  Wheeler  SB  Corp.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Keel  laid  6/24/41,  Launched  4/30/42,  Completed 

6/20/42. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  6/10/47. 

YMS-47 

Built  at  Wheeler  SB  Corp.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Keel  laid  6/26/41,  Launched  5/7/42,  Completed  7/2/42. 
Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  10/24/45. 

YMS-48 

Built  at  Wheeler  SB  Corp.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Keel  laid  6/27/41,  Launched  5/15/42,  Completed 

7/14/42,  Sunk  2/14/45  by  FLETCHER  (DD-445) 
after  being  damaged  by  coastal  defense  guns  at  Cor- 
regidor,  P.I. 

YMS-49 

Built  at  Wheeler  SB  Corp.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Keel  laid  6/30/41,  Launched  5/22/42,  Completed 

7/24/42. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  7/3/46. 

YMS-50 

Built  at  Wheeler  SB  Corp.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Keel  laid  7/16/41,  Launched  6/6/42,  Completed  8/3/42, 
Damaged  by  mine  6/18/45  at  01°18'  S.,  116°49'  E., 
Balikpapan  area,  Borneo  and  sunk  by  U.S.  forces 
same  date. 

YMS-51 

Built  at  Wheeler  SB  Corp.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Keel  laid  7/16/41,  Launched  6/22/42,  Completed 

8/12/42. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  6/10/47. 

YMS-52 

Built  at  Wheeler  SB  Corp.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Keel  laid  8/5/41,  Launched  7/15/42,  Completed  8/21/42. 
Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  6/19/46. 

YMS-53 

Built  at  Wheeler  SB  Corp.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Keel  laid  8/25/41,  Launched  7/24/42,  Completed 

8/31/42. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  7/3/46. 

YMS-54 

Built  at  Gibbs  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Keel  laid  5/20/41,  Launched  11/1/41,  Completed  2/9/42. 
Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  6/19/46. 

YMS-55 

Built  at  Gibbs  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 
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Keel  laid  5/26/41,  Launched  11/22/41,  Completed 
3/3/42. 

Transferred  to  France  9/30/44  as  GERANIUM 
(D-331),  Sold  to  France  3/21/49. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  4/28/49. 

YMS-56 

Built  at  Gibbs  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Keel  laid  5/30/41,  Launched  12/6/41,  Completed  3/18/42. 
YMS-57 

Built  at  Gibbs  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Keel  laid  6/5/41,  Launched  12/15/41,  Completed 

3/30/42. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  6/19/46. 

YMS-58 

Built  at  Gibbs  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Keel  laid  6/19/41,  Launched  12/22/41,  Completed 

4/16/42. 

Transferred  to  France  10/20/44  as  ARMOISE  (D-313), 
Sold  to  France  3/21/49. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  4/28/49. 

YMS-59 

Built  at  Gibbs  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Keel  laid  7/14/41,  Launched  12/30/41,  Completed 

4/24/41. 

Transferred  to  Russia  6/6/45. 

YMS-60 

Built  at  Gibbs  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Keel  laid  9/19/41,  Launched  1/19/42,  Completed  5/2/42. 
Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  6/10/47. 

YMS-61 

Built  at  Gibbs  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Keel  laid  9/23/41,  Launched  2/3/42,  Completed  6/6/42. 
Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  6/19/46. 

YMS-62 

Built  at  Gibbs  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Keel  laid  11/12/41,  Launched  2/25/42,  Completed 
5/23/42. 

Transferred  to  France  10/24/44  as  CLEMATITE 
(D-323),  Sold  to  France  3/21/49. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  4/28/49. 

YMS-63 

Built  at  Gibbs  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Keel  laid  11/26/41,  Launched  3/6/42,  Completed  6/2/42. 
Transferred  to  France  10/2/44  as  TIARE  (D-353),  Sold 
to  France  3/21/49. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  4/28/49. 

YMS-64 

Built  at  Gibbs  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Keel  laid  1/3/42,  Launched  3/25/42,  Completed  6/24/42. 
Transferred  to  France  10/18/44  as  JONQUILLE 
(D-336),  Sold  to  France  3/21/49. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  4/28/49. 

YMS-65 

Built  at  Gibbs  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Keel  laid  1/7/42,  Launched  3/30/42,  Completed  7/5/42. 
Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  6/10/47. 

YMS-66 

Built  at  Weaver  Shipyards,  Orange,  Tex. 

Keel  laid  7/22/41;  Launched  9/31/41;  Completed 
6/30/42. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  5/1/46. 

YMS-67 

Built  at  Weaver  Shipyards,  Orange,  Tex. 

Keel  laid  7/22/41;  Launched  2/17/42;  Completed 
7/15/42;  Sold  5/27/46. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  7/3/46. 

YMS-68 

Built  at  Weaver  Shipyards,  Orange,  Tex. 

Keel  laid  7/22/41 ; Launched  2/24/42;  Completed  8/1/42. 
Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  7/3/46. 

YMS-69 

Built  at  Weaver  Shipyards,  Orange,  Tex. 

Keel  laid  7/22/41 ; Launched  5/5/42;  Completed  8/15/42; 
Transferred  to  France  9/30/44  as  MARJOLAINE 
(D-337);  Sold  to  France  3/21/49. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  4/28/49. 

YMS-70 

Built  at  Weaver  Shipyards,  Orange,  Tex. 

Keel  laid  7/22/41 ; Launched  3/12/42;  Completed  9/7/42; 


Sunk  by  a storm  off  Leyte,  Phihppines  10/17/44  at 
10°  56'  N.,  125°  12'  E. 

YMS-71 

Built  at  Weaver  Shipyards,  Orange,  Tex. 

Keel  laid  7/22/41;  Launched  3/26/42;  Completed 
9/23/42;  Sunk  by  a mine  off  Borneo  4/3/45  at  04°  59' 
N.,  119°  47'  E. 

YMS-72 

Built  at  Weaver  Shipyards,  Orange,  Tex. 

Keel  laid  7/22/41 ; Launched  4/9/42;  Completed  1/15/43. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  3/28/46. 

YMS-73 

Built  at  Weaver  Shipyards,  Orange,  Tex. 

Keel  laid  7/22/41;  Launched  4/23/42;  Completed 
1/22/43. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  6/10/47. 

YMS-74 

Built  at  Weaver  Shipyards,  Houston,  Tex. 

Keel  laid  7/22/41 ; Launched  4/30/42 ; Completed  2/8/43. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  6/19/46. 

YMS-75 

Built  at  Weaver  Shipyards,  Houston,  Tex. 

Keel  laid  7/22/41;  Launched  5/26/42;  Completed 
2/22/43. 

Transferred  to  Russia  7/19/45. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  10/29/56. 

YMS-76 

Built  at  Stadium  Yacht  Basin,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Keel  laid  4/25/41 ; Launched  11/8/41 ; Completed  6/4/42. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  5/1/46. 

YMS-77 

Built  at  Stadium  Yacht  Basin,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Keel  laid  5/2/41;  Launched  10/11/41;  Completed 
5/15/42. 

Transferred  to  France  3/6/44  as  D-202;  Sunk  by  mine 
off  Marseilles,  Fr.,  10/25/44. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  2/8/45. 

YMS-78 

Built  at  Stadium  Yacht  Basin,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Keel  laid  5/16/41;  Launched  12/11/41;  Completed 
6/17/42. 

Transferred  to  France  10/5/44  as  BELLADONE 
(D-318);  Sold  to  France  3/21/49. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  4/28/49. 

YMS-79 

Built  at  Stadium  Yacht  Basin,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Keel  laid  6/12/41;  Launched  12/27/41;  Completed 
6/26/42. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  2/19/48. 

YMS-80 

Built  at  Stadium  Yacht  Basin,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Keel  laid  6/27/41;  Launched  5/5/42;  Commissioned 
7/15/42;  Chg.  from  YMS-80  to  ALBATROSS 
(AM&-1)  on  2/18/47;  Chg.  from  AMS-1  to  MSC(0)-1 
on  2/7/55. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  3/20/58. 

YMS-81 

Built  at  Stadium  Yacht  Basin,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Keel  laid  7/16/41;  Launched  5/30/42;  Completed 
7/28/42. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  6/10/47. 

YMS-82 

Built  at  Stadium  Yacht  Basin,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Keel  laid  10/24/41;  Launched  6/13/42;  Completed 
8/10/42. 

Transferred  to  France  10/5/44  as  DAHLIA  (D-325); 
Sold  to  France  3/21/49. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  4/28/49. 

YMS-83 

Built  at  Stadium  Yacht  Basin,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Keel  laid  11/24/41;  Launched  6/27/42;  Completed 
8/30/42. 

Transferred  to  France  10/20/44  as  DIGIT  ALE  (D-236); 
Sold  to  France  3/21/49. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  4/28/49. 

YMS-84 

Built  at  Henry  C.  Grebe  & Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Keel  laid  6/2/41;  Launched  3/3/42;  Completed  5/23/42; 
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Sunk  by  a mine  Balikpapan  area,  Borneo,  at 

01°  19' S.,  116°  48'  E. 

YMS-85 

Built  at  Henry  C.  Grebe  & Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Keel  laid  6/2/41;  Launched  3/19/42;  Completed  6/30/42. 

Transferred  to  Russia  8/17/45. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  10/29/46. 

YMS-86 

Built  at  A1  Larson  Boat  Shop,  Terminal  Island,  Long 
Beach,  Calif. 

Keel  laid  6/26/41;  Launched  1/31/42;  Completed 
5/12/42. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  4/17/46. 

YMS-87 

Built  at  A1  Larson  Boat  Shop,  Terminal  Island,  Long 
Beach,  Calif. 

Keel  laid  7/18/41;  Launched  3/31/42;  Completed 
8/15/42. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  4/17/46. 

YMS-88 

Built  at  Hubbards’  South  Coast  Co.,  Newport  Beach, 
Calif. 

Keel  laid  6/20/41,  Launched  10/18/41,  Completed 
5/5/42. 

Transferred  to  Russia  8/27/45. 

YMS-89 

Built  at  Hubbards’  South  Coast  Co.,  Newport  Beach, 
Calif. 

Keel  laid  7/11/41,  Launched  11/22/41,  Completed 
6/11/42. 

Struck  from  the  Naval  Vessel  Register  5/1/46. 

YMS-90 

Built  at  Hubbards’  South  Coast  Co.,  Newport  Beach, 
Cahf. 

Keel  laid  7/24/41,  Launched  12/19/41,  Completed 
7/24/42. 

Struck  from  the  Naval  Vessel  Register  6/5/46. 

YMS-91 

Built  at  Hubbards’  South  Coast  Co.,  Newport  Beach, 
Calif. 

Keel  laid  10/18/41,  Launched  3/7/42,  Completed 
8/21/42. 

YMS-92 

Built  at  Hubbards’  South  Coast  Co.,  Newport  Beach, 
Calif. 

Keel  laid  11/21/41,  Launched  5/14/42,  Completed 
9/24/42. 

Struck  from  the  Naval  Vessel  Register  10/24/45. 

YMS-93 

Built  at  Hubbards’  South  Coast  Co.,  Newport  Beach, 
Calif. 

Keel  laid  12/19/41,  Launched  5/16/42,  Completed 
10/21/42,  Sold  2/19/47. 

YMS-94 

Built  at  Colberg  Boat  Works  & Stephen  Bros.,  Stockton, 
Calif. 

Keel  laid  6/7/41,  Launched  12/15/41,  Completed 

3/11/42. 

Struck  from  the  Naval  Vessel  Register  6/10/47. 

YMS-95 

Built  at  Colberg  Boat  Works  & Stephen  Bros.,  Stockton, 
Calif. 

Keel  laid  6/6/41,  Launched  12/16/41,  Completed 

3/12/42. 

Struck  from  the  Naval  Vessel  Register  6/19/46. 

YMS-96 

Built  at  Colberg  Boat  Works  & Stephen  Bros.,  Stockton, 
Calif. 

Keel  laid  6/11/41,  Launched  2/20/42,  Completed 
4/11/42. 

Struck  from  the  Naval  Vessel  Register  1/3/46. 

YMS-97 

Built  at  Colberg  Boat  Works  & Stephen  Bros.,  Stockton, 
Calif. 

Keel  laid  6/6/41,  Launched  2/16/42,  Completed  4/11/42. 

Struck  from  the  Naval  Vessel  Register  2/7/47. 

YMS-98 

Built  at  Colberg  Boat  Works  & Stephen  Bros.,  Stockton, 
Calif. 


Keel  laid  6/12/41,  Launched  12/31/41,  Completed 
4/23/42;  Lost  in  a typhoon  9/16/45  off  Okinawa. 
YMS-99 

Built  at  Colberg  Boat  Works  & Stephen  Bros.,  Stockton, 
Calif. 

Keel  laid  6/6/41,  Launched  3/11/41,  Completed  4/27/42. 
Struck  from  the  Naval  Vessel  Register  1/3/46. 

YMS-100 

Built  at  Astoria  Marine  Const.  Co.,  Astoria,  Oreg. 

Keel  laid  7/15/41,  Launched  4/12/42,  Completed 

6/20/42. 

Transferred  to  Russia  8/17/45. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  RegisterlO/29/56. 

YMS-101 

Built  at  Astoria  Marine  Const.  Co.,  Astoria,  Oreg. 

Keel  laid  7/22/41,  Launched  6/20/42,  Completed 

7/17/42. 

Struck  from  the  Naval  Register  6/19/46. 

YMS-102 

Built  at  Astoria  Marine  Const.  Co.,  Astoria,  Oreg. 

Keel  laid  6/26/41,  Launched  8/1/42,  Completed  8/22/42. 
Struck  from  the  Naval  Register  6/10/47. 

YMS-103 

Built  at  Astoria  Marine  Const.  Co.,  Astoria,  Oreg. 

Keel  laid  7/22/41,  Launched  8/29/42,  Completed 

9/19/42.  Damaged  by  mines  and  beached  to  avoid 

sinking  4/7/45  at  Okinawa. 

Struck  from  the  Naval  Vessel  Register  5/19/45. 
YMS-104 

Built  at  Frank  L.  Sample,  Jr.,  Boothbay  Harbor,  Maine. 
Keel  laid  5/21/41,  Launched  2/17/42,  Completed 

5/29/42. 

Struck  from  the  Naval  Vessel  Register  7/3/46. 

YMS-105 

Built  at  Frank  L.  Sample,  Jr.,  Boothbay  Harbor,  Maine. 
Keel  laid  5/13/41,  Launched  3/10/42,  Completed 

7/17/42. 

Struck  from  the  Naval  Vessel  Register  5/1/46. 

YMS-106 

Built  at  Frank  L.  Sample,  Jr.,  Boothbay  Harbor,  Maine. 
Keel  laid  5/21/41,  Launched  4/19/42,  Completed 

8/18/42. 

Struck  from  the  Naval  Vessel  Register  6/10/47. 
YMS-107 

Built  at  Burger  Boat  Co.,  Boothbay  Harbor,  Maine. 
Keel  laid  5/13/41,  Launched  3/28/42,  Completed  8/3/42. 
Struck  from  the  Naval  Vessel  Register  4/17/46. 
YMS-108 

Built  at  Burger  Boat  Co.,  Boothbay  Harbor,  Maine. 
Keel  laid  5/15/41,  Launched  4/18/42,  Completed 

8/24/42. 

Struck  from  the  Naval  Vessel  Register  7/3/46. 

YMS-109 

Built  at  Burger  Boat  Co.,  Boothbay  Harbor,  Maine. 
Keel  laid  5/21/41,  Launched  5/16/42,  Completed  9/4/42, 
Chg.  from  YMS-109  to  BRAMBLING  (AMS-42)  on 
9/1/47,  Chg.  from  AMS-42  to  MSC(0)-42  on  2/7/55. 
Struck  from  the  Naval  Vessel  Register  11/1/59. 
YMS-110 

Built  at  Burger  Boat  Co.,  Boothbay  Harbor,  Maine. 
Keel  laid  8/25/41,  Launched  7/16/42,  Completed 

10/10/42. 

Struck  from  the  Naval  Vessel  Register  4/17/46. 
YMS-111 

Built  at  Burger  Boat  Co.,  Boothbay  Harbor,  Maine. 
Keel  laid  8/27/41,  Launched  7/25/42,  Completed 

10/28/42. 

Struck  from  the  Naval  Vessel  Register  4/17/46. 
YMS-112 

Built  at  Burger  Boat  Co.,  Boothbay  Harbor,  Maine. 
Keel  laid  8/29/41,  Launched  8/5/42,  Completed 
11/24/42. 

Struck  from  the  Naval  Vessel  Register  7/3/46. 

YMS-113 

Built  at  San  Diego  Marine  Const.  Co.,  San  Diego,  Calif. 
Keel  laid  6/4/41,  Launched  2/13/42,  Completed  8/12/42, 
Chg.  from  YMS-113  to  BRANT  (AMS-43)  9/1/47, 
Chg.  from  AMS-43  to  MSC(0)y43  2/7/55. 

Struck  from  the  Naval  Vessel  Register  on  11/1/59. 
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YMS-114 

Built  at  San  Diego  Marine  Const.  Co.,  San  Diego,  Calif. 
Keel  laid  6/26/41,  Launched  3/13/42,  Completed 
8/12/42.  Chg.  from  YMS-114  to  COURLAN  (AMS- 
44)  9/1/47,  Chg.  from  AMS-44  to  MSC(0)-44  on 
2/7/55. 

Struck  from  the  Naval  Vessel  Register  on  11/1/59. 
YMS-115 

Built  at  San  Diego  Marine  Const.  Co.,  San  Diego,  Calif. 
Keel  laid  6/26/41,  Launched  4/3/42,  Completed  9/21/42. 
Struck  from  the  Naval  Vessel  Register  7/19/46. 
YMS-116 

Built  at  San  Diego  Marine  Const.  Co.,  San  Diego,  Calif. 
Keel  laid  6/26/41,  Launched  4/20/42,  Completed 
10/31/42. 

Struck  from  the  Naval  Vessel  Register  8/15/46. 
YMS-117 

Built  at  Harbor  Boat  Co.,  Terminal  Island,  Calif. 

Keel  laid  5/8/41,  Launched  8/23/41,  Completed  4/11/42. 
Sold  5/8/47. 

Struck  from  the  Naval  Vessel  Register  6/10/47. 
YMS-118 

Built  at  Harbor  Boat  Co.,  Terminal  Island,  Calif. 

Keel  laid  5/14/41,  Launched  10/27/41,  Completed 
5/7/42. 

Struck  from  the  Naval  Vessel  Register  4/17/46. 
YMS-119 

Built  at  Harbor  Boat  Co.,  Terminal  Island,  Calif. 

Keel  laid  7/15/41,  Launched  3/2/42,  Completed  6/11/42, 
Sold  3/6/47. 

Struck  from  the  Naval  Vessel  Register  6/10/47. 
YMS-120 

Built  at  Harbor  Boat  Co.,  Terminal  Island,  Calif. 

Keel  laid  8/23/41,  Launched  4/4/42,  Completed  8/1/42, 
Chg.  from  YMS-120  to  CROSSBILL  (AMS-45)  on 
9/1/47,  Chg.  from  AMS-45  to  MSC(0)-45on  2/7/55. 
Struck  from  the  Naval  Vessel  Register  11/1/59. 
YMS-121 

Built  at  Kruse  & Banks  SB  Co.,  Inc.,  North  Bend,  Oreg. 
Keel  laid  5/15/41,  Launched  3/14/42,  Completed 
7/22/42. 

Struck  from  the  Naval  Vessel  Register  7/3/46. 

YMS-122 

Built  at  Kruse  & Banks  SB  Co.,  Inc.,  North  Bend,  Oreg. 
Keel  laid  5/15/41,  Launched  6/2/42,  Completed  9/24/42. 
Struck  from  the  Naval  Vessel  Register  4/17/46. 
YMS-123 

Built  at  Kruse  & Banks  SB  Co.,  Inc.,  North  Bend,  Oreg. 
Keel  laid  7/2/41,  Launched  3/14/42,  Completed  8/24/42. 
Struck  from  the  Naval  Vessel  Register  4/17/46. 
YMS-124 

Built  at  Kruse  & Banks  SB  Co.,  Inc  , North  Bend,  Oreg 
Keel  laid  12/4/41,  Launched  6/6/42,  Completed 
10/23/42 

Struck  from  the  Naval  Vessel  Register  4/17/46. 
YMS-125 

Built  at  J.  H.  Martinac  SB  Corp.,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Keel  laid  6/2/41,  Launched  12/18/41,  Completed 
7/25/42. 

Struck  from  the  Naval  Vessel  Register  5/1/46. 

YMS-126 

Built  at  J.  H.  Martinac  SB  Corp.,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Keel  laid  7/3/41,  Launched  3/3/42,  Completed  9/11/42. 
Struck  from  the  Naval  Vessel  Register  4/17/46. 
YMS-127 

Built  at  J.  H.  Martinac  SB  Corp.,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Keel  laid  10/10/41,  Launched  5/2/42,  Completed 
10/30/42,  Sunk  by  grounding  1/10/44  in  the  Aleutian 
Islands. 

YMS-128 

Built  at  J.  H.  Martinac  Corp.,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Keel  laid  12/26/41,  Launched  6/27/42,  Completed 
12/10/42. 

Struck  from  the  Naval  Vessel  Register  4/17/46. 
YMS-129 

Built  at  Tacoma  Boat  Building  Co.,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Keel  laid  5/27/41,  Launched  1^18/41,  Completed 
7/17/42. 

Struck  from  the  Naval  Vessel  Register  5/1/46. 


YMS-130 

Built  at  Tacoma  Boat  Building  Co.,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Keel  laid  6/20/41,  Launched  12/18/41,  Completed 
8/27/42. 

Struck  from  the  Naval  Vessel  Register  4/17/46. 
YMS-131 

Built  at  Tacoma  Boat  Building  Co.,  Tacoma,  Wash. 
Keel  laid  7/12/41,  Launched  3/4/42,  Completed  10/1/42, 
Struck  from  the  Naval  Vessel  Register  4/17/46. 
YMS-132 

Built  at  Tacoma  Boat  Building  Co.,  Tacoma,  Wash. 
Keel  laid  7/12/41,  Launched  5/2/42,  Completed 
11/10/42. 

Struck  from  the  Naval  Vessel  Register  4/17/46. 
YMS-133 

Built  at  Western  Boat  Building  Co.,  Tacoma,  Wash. 
Keel  laid  7/14/41,  Launched  12/18/41,  Completed 
7/21/42. 

Foundered  Coos  Bay,  Oreg.  2/20/43. 

YMS-134 

Built  at  Western  Boat  Building  Co.,  Tacoma,  Wash. 
Keel  laid  8/13/41,  Launched  3/16/42,  Completed  9/8/42. 
Struck  from  the  Naval  Vessel  Register  4/17/46. 
YMS-135 

Built  at  Astoria  Marine  Const.  Co.,  Astoria,  Oreg. 

Keel  laid  5/20/42,  Launched  12/26/42,  Completed 
2/20/43. 

Transferred  to  Russia  9/6/45. 

YMS-136 

Built  at  Astoria  Marine  Const.  Co.,  Astoria,  Oreg. 

Keel  laid  7/16/42,  Launched  2/8/43,  Completed  3/19/43, 
Chg.  from  YMS-136  to  EGRET  (AMS-46)  on  9/1/47, 
Chg.  from  AMS-46  to  MSC(0)-46  on  2/7/55. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  11/1/59. 

YMS-137 

Built  at  Astoria  Marine  Const.  Co.,  Astoria,  Oreg. 

Keel  laid  8/8/42,  Launched  3/19/43,  Completed  4/17/43. 
Transferred  to  England  4/17/43.  Ret’d  12/10/45. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  10/15/46. 

YMS-138 

Built  at  Astoria  Marine  Const.  Co.,  Astoria,  Oreg. 

Keel  laid  8/29/42,  Launched  4/17/43,  Completed  6/7/43. 
Struck  from  the  Naval  Vessel  Register  6/19/46. 
YMS-139 

Built  at  Astoria  Marine  Const.  Co.,  Astoria,  Oreg. 

Keel  laid  1/4/43,  Launched  5/19/43,  Completed  6/24/43. 
Transferred  to  Russia  7/19/45. 

YMS-140 

Built  at  Astoria  Marine  Const.  Co.,  Astoria,  Oreg. 

Keel  laid  2/12/43,  Launched  6/19/43,  Completed 

8/12/43. 

Struck  from  the  Naval  Vessel  Register  6/10/47. 
YMS-141 

Built  at  Astoria  Marine  Const.  Co.,  Astoria,  Oreg. 

Keel  laid  3/24/43,  Launched  7/19/43,  Completed 

8/28/43,  Transferred  to  England  8/28/43,  Ret’d 
5/23/47. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  6/10/47. 

YMS-142 

Built  at  Astoria  Marine  Const.  Co.,  Astoria,  Oreg. 

Keel  laid  4/22/43,  Launched  8/16/43,  Completed 

9/30/43,  Transferred  to  England  9/30/43. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  10/28/47. 

YMS-143 

Built  at  San  Diego  Marine  Const.  Co.,  San  Diego,  Calif. 
Keel  laid  4/20/42,  Launched  6/30/42,  Completed 

2/16/43. 

Transferred  to  Russia  5/17/45. 

YMS-144 

Built  at  San  Diego  Marine  Const.  Co.,  San  Diego,  Calif. 
Keel  laid  4/20/42,  Launched  7/30/42,  Completed 

3/17/43. 

Transferred  to  Russia  5/17/45. 

YMS-145 

Built  at  San  Diego  Marine  Const.  Co.,  San  Diego,  Calif. 
Keel  laid  5/8/42,  Launched  9/7/42,  Completed  4/21/43. 
Transferred  to  Russia  5/22/45. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  10/29/56. 
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YMS-146 

Built  at  San  Diego  Marine  Const.  Co.,  San  Diego,  Calif. 
Keel  laid  6/19/42,  Launched  9/30/42,  Completed 
6/23/43,  Sunk  in  a typhoon  off  Okinawa  10/9/45. 
YMS-147 

Built  at  Western  Boat  Building  Co.,  Tacoma,  Wash. 
Keel  laid  5/11/42,  Launched  10/24/42,  Con\pleted 
2/26/43. 

Struck  from  the  Naval  Vessel  Register  2/7/47. 

YMS-148 

Built  at  Western  Boat  Building  Co.,  Tacoma,  Wash. 
Keel  laid  6/8/42,  Launched  11/29/42,  Completed 
5/15/43. 

Transferred  to  England  5/15/43,  Ret’d  11/10/46. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  12/13/46. 

YMS-149 

Built  at  Western  Boat  Building  Co.,  Tacoma,  Wash. 
Keel  laid  10/26/42,  Launched  4/5/43,  Completed 
8/14/43. 

Transferred  to  England  7/3/43,  Ret’d  6/6/47. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  8/28/47. 

YMS-150 

Built  at  Western  Boat  Building  Co.,  Tacoma,  Wash. 
Keel  laid  12/6/42,  Launched  4/5/43,  Completed  8/14/43, 
Transferred  to  England  8/14/43. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  8/28/47. 

YMS-151 

Built  at  Campbell  Machine  Co.,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

Keel  laid  6/15/42,  Launched  3/31/43,  Completed 

10/5/43,  Grounded  in  typhoon  on  Okinawa  10/9/45 
& hulk  destroyed  12/26/45. 

YMS-152 

Built  at  Campbell  Machine  Co.,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

Keel  laid  8/3/42,  Launched  4/17/43,  Transferred  to 
England  11/13/43,  Completed  11/26/43. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  8/28/47. 

YMS-153 

Built  at  Campbell  Machine  Co.,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

Keel  laid  8/7/42,  Launched  7/31/43,  Completed 

11/23/43. 

Transferred  to  England  11/23/43,  Ret’d  7/3/46. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  7/17/47. 

YMS-154 

Built  at  Campbell  Machine  Co.,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

Keel  laid  8/14/42,  Launched  9/4/43. 

Transferred  to  England  1/1/44,  Completed  1/1/44. 
Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  5/19/45. 

YMS-155 

Built  at  Burger  Boat  Co.,  Manitowoc,  Wis. 

Keel  laid  6/29/42,  Launched  10/27/42,  Completed 
2/11/43. 

Transferred  to  England  3/4/43,  Ret’d  5/24/46,  Loaned 
to  The  Netherlands  5/24/46  as  VLIESTROOM  (MV- 
40),  Ret’d  7/27/47. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  9/16/47. 

YMS-156 

Built  at  Burger  Boat  Co.,  Manitowoc,  Wis. 

Keel  laid  7/10/42;  Launched  11/12/42;  Completed 
3/13/43. 

Transferred  to  England  3/26/43,  Ret’d  4/10/46,  Loaned 
to  The  Netherlands  4/10/46  as  TEXELSTROOM 
(MV-39),  Ret’d  7/27/47. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  9/16/47. 

YMS-157 

Built  at  Burger  Boat  Co.,  Manitowoc,  Wis. 

Keel  laid  7/18/42,  Launched  12/1/42,  Completed 
4/15/43. 

Transferred  to  England  4/28/43. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  8/28/47. 

YMS-158 

Built  at  Burger  Boat  Co.,  Manitowoc,  Wis. 

Keel  laid  8/8/42,  Launched  12/26/42,  Completed 
5/28/43. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  6/19/46. 

YMS-159 

Built  at  Burger  Boat  Co.,  Manitowoc,  Wis. 

Keel  laid  8/15/42,  Launched  1/16/43,  Completed 
6/17/43. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  8/15/46. 


YMS-160 

Built  at  Burger  Boat  Co.,  Manitowoc,  Wis. 

Keel  laid  8/25/42,  Launched  1/30/45,  Completed  7/9/43. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  9/16/47. 

YMS-161 

Built  at  Burger  Boat  Co.,  Manitowoc,  Wis. 

Keel  laid  12/1/42,  Launched  4/3/43,  Completed  7/27/43. 

Transferred  to  England  8/9/43,  Ret’d  11/12/46. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  12/13/46. 

YMS-162 

Built  at  Burger  Boat  Co.,  Manitowoc,  Wis. 

Keel  laid  12/10/42,  Launched  4/24/43,  Completed 
8/20/43. 

Transferred  to  England  9/2/43,  Ret’d  11/12/46. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  12/13/46. 

YMS-163 

Built  at  Dachel-Carter  SB  Corp.,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 

Keel  laid  4/23/42;  Launched  10/27/42;  Completed 
3/8/43. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  2/7/47. 

YMS-164 

Built  at  Dachel-Carter  SB  Corp.,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 

Keel  laid  4/24/42,  Launched  11/28/42,  Completed 
3/27/43,  Chg.  from  YMS-164  to  BOBOLINK  (AMS- 
2)  on  2/18/47,  Authorized  for  conversion  to  MHC  in 
FY  1955,  Chg.  from  AMS-2  to  MHC-44  2/7/55, 
Converted  at  Charleston  Naval  Shipyard,  Conversion 
begun  3/1/55,  Conversion  completed  9/30/55. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  1/1/60.* 

YMS-165 

Built  at  Dachel-Carter  SB  Corp.,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 

Keel  laid  5/25/42,  Launched  1/16/43,  Completed  4/3/43. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  8/28/46. 

YMS-166 

Built  at  Dachel-Carter  SB  Corp.,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 

Keel  laid  5/25/42,  Launched  1/30/43,  Completed 
5/27/43. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  7/19/46. 

YMS-167 

Built  at  Dachel-Carter  SB  Corp.,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 

Keel  laid  8/5/42,  Launched  6/12/43,  Completed  7/31/43. 

Transferred  to  England  8/10/43. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  8/28/47. 

YMS-168 

Built  at  Dachel-Carter  SB  Corp.,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 

Keel  laid  9/14/42,  Launched  7/4/43,  Completed  8/29/43. 

Transferred  to  England  9/7/43,  Ret’d  9/3/46. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  12/13/46. 

YMS-169 

Built  at  Dachel-Carter  SB  Corp.,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 

Keel  laid  9/22/43,  Launched  4/24/43,  Completed 
6/19/43. 

Transferred  to  France  8/26/44  as  AMARANTE  (D-301), 
Sold  to  France  3/21/49. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  4/28/49. 

YMS-170 

Built  at  Dachel-Carter  SB  Corp.,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 

Keel  laid  10/1/42,  Launched  5/29/42,  Completed 
7/10/43,  Chg.  from  YMS-170  to  BUNTING 
(AMS-3)  on  2/18/47,  Authorized  for  conversion  to 
MHC  in  FY  1955,  Chg.  from  AMS-3  to  MHC-45  on 
2/7/55,  Converted  at  Charleston  Naval  Shipyard, 
Conversion  begun  3/22/55,  Conversion  completed 
8/23/55. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  6/1/60.* 

YMS-171 

Built  at  Henry  C.  Grebe  & Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Keel  laid  5/22/42,  Launched  11/21/42,  Completed 
3/29/43. 

Transferred  to  England  4/8/43,  Ret’d  4/27/46;  Trans- 
ferred to  Greece  4/27/46  as  KEFALLINIA  (M-207). 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  9/8/52. 

YMS-172 

Built  at  Henry  C.  Grebe  & Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Keel  laid  5/22/42,  Launched  11/26/42,  Completed 
4/17/43. 


* Ships  were  converted  while  still  in  commission. 
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Transferred  to  England  4/28/43,  Ret’d  4/15/49;  Trans- 
ferred to  Greece  4/15/46  as  KERKYRA  (M-208). 
Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  9/8/52. 

YMS-173 

Built  at  Henry  C.  Grebe  & Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Keel  laid  5/28/42,  Launched  12/7/42,  Completed  5/1/43. 
Transferred  to  England  5/13/43. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  8/28/47. 

YMS-174 

Built  at  Henry  C.  Grebe  & Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Keel  laid  6/23/42,  Launched  12/19/42,  Completed 
5/22/43. 

Transferred  to  England  6/7/43. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  6/10/47. 

YMS-175 

Built  at  Henry  C.  Grebe  & Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Keel  laid  6/27/42,  Launched  1/9/43,  Completed  6/5/43. 
Transferred  to  England  6/15/43,  Ret’d  6/6/47. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  6/10/47. 

YMS-176 

Built  at  Henry  C.  Grebe  & Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Keel  laid  7/4/42,  Launched  1/23/43,  Completed  7/10/43. 
Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  9/25/46. 

YMS-177 

Built  at  Henry  C.  Grebe  & Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Keel  laid  9/7/42,  Launched  3/20/43,  Completed  7/18/43. 
Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  9/25/46. 

YMS-178 

Built  at  Henry  C.  Grebe  & Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Keel  laid  9/7/42,  Launched  4/2V43,  Completed  7/31/43. 
Transferred  to  Russia  7/19/45. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  10/29/56. 

YMS-179 

Built  at  Henry  C.  Grebe  & Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Keel  laid  10/27/42,  Launched  5/8/43,  Completed 

8/14/43,  Chg.  from  YMS-179  to  CARDINAL 
(AMS-4)  on  2/18/47;  Chg.  from  AMS-4  to  MSC(0)-4 
on  2/7/55. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  11/1/59. 

YMS-180 

Built  at  Henry  C.  Grebe  & Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Keel  laid  10/27/42,  Launched  6/5/43,  Completed 

8/28/43. 

Transferred  to  Russia  8/27/45. 

YMS-181 

Built  at  Henry  C.  Grebe  & Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Keel  laid  1/21/43,  Launched  6/24/43,  Completed 
9/12/43. 

Transferred  to  England  9/24/43,  Ret’d  9/3/46. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  12/13/46. 

YMS-182 

Built  at  Henry  C.  Grebe  & Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Keel  laid  1/22/43,  Launched  7/15/43,  Completed 

9 /25 /43. 

Transferred  to  England  10/7/43. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  8/28/47. 

YMS-183 

Built  at  Greenport  Basin  & Const.  Co.,  Greenport,  N.Y. 
Keel  laid  3/28/42,  Launched  6/25/42,  Completed 

1/14/43. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  6/10/47. 

YMS-184 

Built  at  Greenport  Basin  & Const.  Co.,  Greenport,  N.Y. 
Keel  laid  4/15/42,  Launched  7/18/42,  Completed 

1/25/43. 

Transferred  to  Russia  7/19/45. 

YMS-185 

Built  at  Greenport  Basin  & Const.  Co.,  Greenport,  N.Y. 
Keel  laid  5/29/42,  Launched  8/8/42,  Completed  2/9/43. 
Transferred  to  England  2/9/43,  Ret’d  8/12/44;  Trans- 
ferred to  Greece  8/12/44  as  AFROESSA  (M-209). 
Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  9/8/52. 

YMS-186 

Built  at  Greenport  Basin  & Const.  Co.,  Greenport,  N.Y. 
Keel  laid  5/12/42,  Launched  8/22/42,  Completed 
2/20/43. 

Transferred  to  England  2/20/43,  Ret’d  12/15/43;  Loaned 


to  Greece  12/15/43  as  LETOS  (M-210);  Given  out- 
right to  Greece  7/22/52. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  9/8/52. 

YMS-187 

Built  at  Greenport  Basin  & Const.  Co.,  Greenport,  N.Y. 
Keel  laid  6/27/42,  Launched  9/7/42,  Completed 
3/12/43. 

Transferred  to  England  3/12/43,  Ret’d  7/10/47. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  6/10/47. 

YMS-188 

Built  at  Greenport  Basin  & Const.  Co.,  Greenport,  N.Y. 
Keel  laid  7/22/42,  Launched  9/26/42,  Completed 
3/30/43. 

Transferred  to  England  3/30/43,  Ret’d  1/1/47. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  12/13/46. 

YMS-189 

Built  at  Greenport  Basin  & Const.  Co.,  Greenport,  N.Y. 
Keel  laid  8/25/42,  Launched  10/14/42,  Completed 

5/1/43. 

Transferred  to  England  5/1/43,  Ret’d  8/29/47. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  8/28/47. 

YMS-190 

Built  at  Greenport  Basin  & Const.  Co.,  Greenport,  N.Y. 
Keel  laid  8/22/42,  Launched  10/31/42,  Completed 

5/10/43. 

Transferred  to  England  5/10/43,  Ret’d  12/15/43,  Loaned 
to  Greece  12/15/43  as  KOS.  Sunk  by  a mine  4/15/44 
near  Cape  Turbo,  37°  43'  N.,  23°  34'  E. 

YMS-191 

Built  at  Greenport  Basin  & Const.  Co.,  Greenport,  N.Y. 
Keel  laid  9/7/42,  Launched  11/14/42,  Completed  6/1/43. 
Transferred  to  England  6/1/43. 

YMS-192 

Built  at  Greenport  Basin  & Const.  Co.,  Greenport,  N.Y. 
Keel  laid  9/30/42,  Launched  12/5/42,  Completed 
6/13/43,  Chg.  from  YMS-192  to  CONDOR  (AMS-5) 
on  2/18/47,  Chg.  from  AMS-5  to  MSC(0)-5  on  2/7/55. 
Transferred  to  Japan  3/18/55  as  UJISHIMA  (MCS-655), 
Ret’d. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  3/31/67. 

YMS-193 

Built  at  Greenport  Basin  & Const.  Co.,  Greenport,  N.Y. 
Keel  laid  10/31/42,  Launched  1/2/43,  Completed 
6/28/43,  Chg.  from  YMS-193  to  FULMAR  (AMS-47) 
on  9/1/47,  Chg.  from  AMS-47  to  MSC(0)-47  on 
2/7/55. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  10/1/68,  sold. 
YMS-194 

Built  at  Greenport  Basin  & Const.  Co.,  Greenport,  N.Y. 
Keel  laid  11/18/42,  Launched  1/30/43,  Completed 
7/11/43. 

Transferred  to  England  7/12/43,  Ret’d  12/29/47. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  8/28/47. 

YMS-195 

Built  at  Hiltebrant  Dock  Co.,  Kingston,  N.Y. 

Keel  laid  4/3/42,  Launched  8/10/42,  Completed  3/20/43, 
Chg.  from  YMS-195  to  CHAUVENET  (AGS-11)  on 
3/20/45. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  7/3/46. 

YMS-196 

Built  at  Hiltebrant  Dock  Co.,  Kingston,  N.Y. 

Keel  laid  4/6/42;  Launched  8/14/42,  Completed  4/14/43. 
Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  6/19/46. 

YMS-197 

Built  at  Hiltebrant  Dock  Co.,  Kingston,  N.Y. 

Keel  laid  4/24/42,  Launched  8/24/42,  Completed  5/6/43. 
Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  6/19/46. 

YMS-198 

Built  at  Hiltebrant  Dock  Co.,  Kingston,  N.Y. 

Keel  laid  5/6/42,  Launched  9/7/42,  Completed  5/29/43. 
Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  8/15/46. 

YMS-199 

Built  at  Hiltebrant  Dock  Co.,  Kingston,  N.Y. 

Keel  laid  8/11/42,  Launched  10/10/42,  Completed 
6/19/43. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  2/7/47. 

YMS-200 

Built  at  Hiltebrant  Dock  Co.,  Kingston,  N.Y. 
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Keel  laid  8/19/42,  Launched  10/26/42,  Completed 
7/5/43. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  6/19/46. 

YMS-201 

Built  at  Hiltebrant  Dock  Co.,  Kingston,  N.Y. 

Keel  laid  8/28/42,  Launched  11/19/42,  Completed 
7/24/43.  Chg.  from  YMS-201  to  COURSER  (AMS-6) 
on  2/18/47;  Chg.  from  AMS-6  to  MSCO-6  on  2/7/55. 
Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  11/1/59. 

YMS-202 

Built  at  Hiltebrant  Dock  Co.,  Kingston,  N.Y. 

Keel  laid  9/14/42,  Launched  12/9/42,  Completed 

8/11/43. 

Transferred  to  England  8/11/43,  Ret’d  2/12/48. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  8/28/47. 

YMS-203 

Built  at  Hiltebrant  Dock  Co.,  Kingston,  N.Y. 

Keel  laid  1/15/42,  Launched  1/15/43,  Completed 

8/31/43. 

Transferred  to  England  8/31/43,  Ret’d  11/12/46. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  12/13/46. 

YMS-204 

Built  at  Hiltebrant  Dock  Co.,  Kingston,  N.Y. 

Keel  laid  11/2/42,  Launched  3/2/43,  Completed  9/14/43. 
Transferred  to  England  9/14/43,  Ret’d  9/3/46. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  12/13/46. 

YMS-205 

Built  at  Hiltebrant  Dock  Co.,  Kingston,  N.Y. 

Keel  laid  11/30/42,  Launched  3/31/43,  Completed 
9 /29 /43 

Transferred  to  England  9/29/43,  Ret’d  9/3/46. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  6/10/47. 

YMS-206 

Built  at  Hiltebrant  Dock  Co.,  Kingston,  N.Y. 

Keel  laid  12/18/42,  Launched  4/29/43,  Completed 
10/16/43. 

Transferred  to  England  10/16/43,  Ret’d  5/23/47. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  6/10/47. 

YMS-207 

Built  at  Robert  Jacob  Inc.,  City  Island,  N.Y. 

Keel  laid  4/16/42,  Launched  8/1/42,  Completed  1/18/43. 
Transferred  to  France  3/16/44  as  PETUNIA  (D-355); 

Sold  to  France  3/21/49. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  4/28/49. 

YMS-208 

Built  at  Robert  Jacob  Inc.,  City  Island,  N.Y. 

Keel  laid  4/16/42,  Launched  8/8/42,  Completed  2/20/43. 
Transferred  to  France  3/27/44  as  GENET  (D-355); 

Sold  to  France  3/21/49. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  4/28/49. 

YMS-209 

Built  at  Robert  Jacob  Inc.,  City  Island,  N.Y. 

Keel  laid  4/30/42,  Launched  8/15/42,  Completed 
3/24/43. 

Transferred  to  England  3/24/43,  Ret’d  4/15/46,  Loaned 
to  Greece  4/15/46  as  ZAKYNTHOS  (M-212),  Given 
to  Greece  7/22/52. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  9/8/52. 

YMS-210 

Built  at  Robert  Jacob  Inc.,  City  Island,  N.Y. 

Keel  laid  5/4/42,  Launched  9/7/42,  Completed  4/19/43. 
Transferred  to  England  4/19/43,  Ret’d  4/10/46. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  9/16/47. 

YMS-211 

Built  at  Robert  Jacob  Inc.,  City  Island,  N.Y. 

Keel  laid  5/18/42,  Launched  10/10/42,  Completed 
5/17/43. 

Transferred  to  England  5/7/43,  Ret’d  8/29/47. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  8/28/47. 

YMS-212 

Built  at  Robert  Jacob  Inc.,  City  Island,  N.Y. 

Keel  laid  5/21/42,  Launched  10/16/42,  Completed 
5/29 /43. 

Transferred  to  England  5/29/43,  Ret’d  6/6/47. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  6/10/47. 

YMS-213 

Built  at  Robert  Jacob  Inc.,  City  Island,  N.Y. 

Keel  laid  6/13/42,  Launched  11/13/42,  Completed 
6/17/43. 


Transferred  to  England  6/17/43,  Ret’d  5/14/68. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  8/28/47. 

YMS-214 

Built  at  Robert  Jacob  Inc.,  City  Island,  N.Y. 

Keel  laid  8/24/42,  Launched  2/26/43,  Completed 
7/2/43. 

Transferred  to  England  7/2/43,  Ret’d  12/10/46. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  10/15/46. 

YMS-215 

Built  at  Robert  Jacob  Inc.,  City  Island,  N.Y. 

Keel  laid  8/18/42,  Launched  2/22/43,  Completed 
7/22/43,  Chg.  from  YMS-215  to  CROW  (AMS-7) 
on  2/18/47,  Chg.  from  AMS-7  to  MSC(0)-7  on  2/7/55. 
Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  11/1/59. 

YMS-216 

Built  at  J.  N.  Martinac  SB  Co.,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Keel  laid  6/16/42,  Launched  10/17/42,  Completed 

2/26/43. 

Transferred  to  Russia  7/19/45. 

YMS-217 

Built  at  J.  N.  Martinac  SB  Co.,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Keel  laid  6/20/42,  Launched  11/21/42,  Completed 

4/29/43. 

Transferred  to  England  4/29/43,  Ret’d  5/28/46. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  7/17/47. 

YMS-218 

Built  at  J.  N.  Martinac  SB  Co.,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Keel  laid  7/18/42,  Launched  12/23/42,  Completed 

6/23/43,  Chg.  from  YMS-218  to  CURLEW  (AMS-8) 
on  2/18/47,  Chg.  from  AMS-8  to  MSC(0)-8  on  2/7/55. 
Transferred  to  Korea  1/6/56  as  KUM  HWA  (MSCO- 
519). 

YMS-219 

Built  at  J.  N.  Martinac  SB  Co.,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Keel  laid  10/23/42,  Launched  1/23/43,  Completed 

7/20/43,  Chg.  from  YMS-219  to  FLICKER  (AMS-9) 
on  2/18/47,  Chg.  from  AMS-9  to  MSC(0)-9  on  2/7/55. 
Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  1/1/60. 

YMS-220 

Built  at  J.  N.  Martinac  SB  Co.,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Keel  laid  11/25/42,  Launched  3/6/43,  Completed 

8/30/43. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  6/19/46. 

YMS-221 

Built  at  J.  N.  Martinac  SB  Co.,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Keel  laid  12/31/42,  Launched  4/22/43,  Completed 

9/16/43. 

Transferred  to  England  9/16/43,  Ret’d  2/12/48. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  8/28/47. 

YMS-222 

Built  at  Mojean  & Erickson,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Keel  laid  5/10/42,  Launched  11/11/42,  Completed 

4/24/43. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  5/1/46. 

YMS-223 

Built  at  Mojean  & Erickson,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Keel  laid  6/10/42,  Launched  12/27/42,  Completed 

4/29/43. 

Transferred  to  England  6/28/43,  Ret’d  11/12/46. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  12/13/46. 

YMS-224 

Built  at  Mojean  & Erickson,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Keel  laid  11/23/42,  Launched  2/28/43,  Completed 

8/19/43. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  6/19/46. 

YMS-225 

Built  at  Mojean  & Erickson,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Keel  laid  1/9/43,  Launched  4/25/43,  Completed 

10/10/43. 

Transferred  to  England  10/14/43,  Ret’d  11/12/46. 
Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  12/13/46. 

YMS-226 

Built  at  Frank  L.  Sample,  Jr.,  Boothbay  Harbor,  Maine. 
Keel  laid  3/16/43,  Launched  8/31/42,  Completed 

1/16/43. 

Transferred  to  France  10/2/44  as  ASPHODERE 
(D-314),  Sold  to  France  3/21/49. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  4/28/49. 
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YMS-227 

Built  at  Frank  L.  Sample,  Jr.,  Boothbay  Harbor,  Maine. 
Keel  laid  4/4/42,  Launched  9/7/42,  Completed  3/20/43. 
Transferred  to  France  3/20/44  as  ZINNIA  (D-273), 
Sold  to  France  3/21/49. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  4/28/49. 

YMS-228 

Built  at  Frank  L.  Sample,  Jr.,  Boothbay  Harbor,  Maine. 
Keel  laid  4/21/42,  Launched  10/2/42,  Completed  5/5/43. 
Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  2/19/48. 

YMS-229 

Built  at  Frank  L.  Sample,  Jr.,  Boothbay  Harbor,  Maine. 
Keel  laid  9/7/42,  Launched  1/11/43,  Completed  6/5/43. 
Transferred  to  England  6/5/43,  Ret’d  12/15/43,  Loaned 
to  Greece  12/15/43  as  PATMOS  (M-2229). 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  9/8/52. 

YMS-230 

Built  at  Frank  L.  Sample,  Jr.,  Boothbay  Harbor,  Maine. 
Keel  laid  9/7/42,  Launched  2/20/43,  Completed  7/6/43. 
Transferred  to  England  7/7/43,  Ret’d  1/1/47. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  12/13/46. 

YMS-231 

Built  at  Frank  L.  Sample,  Jr.,  Boothbay  Harbor,  Maine. 
Keel  laid  10/5/42,  Launched  4/3/43,  Completed  8/6/43, 
Chg.  from  YMS-231  to  FIRECREST  (AMS-10)  on 
2/18/47,  Chg.  from  AMS-10  to  MSC(O)-10  on  2/7/55. 
Transferred  to  Japan  3/15/55  as  ETAJIMA  (MSC-656), 
Ret’d. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  3/31/67. 

YMS-232 

Built  at  Frank  L.  Sample,  Jr.,  Boothbay  Harbor,  Maine. 
Keel  laid  1/12/43,  Launched  4/26/43,  Completed  9/7/43. 
Transferred  to  England  9/8/43,  Ret’d  11/10/46. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  12/13/46. 

YMS-233 

Built  at  Frank  L.  Sample,  Jr.,  Boothbay  Harbor,  Maine. 
Keel  laid  2/27/43,  Launched  7/22/43,  Completed 
10/8/43. 

Transferred  to  England  10/8/43. 

YMS-234 

Built  at  Frank  L.  Sample,  Jr.,  Boothbay  Harbor,  Maine. 
Keel  laid  4/27/43,  Launched  9/4/43,  Completed  11/1/43. 
Transferred  to  England  11/2/43,  Ret’d  2/12/48. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  8/20/47. 

YMS-235 

Built  at  Stadium  Yacht  Basin  Inc.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Keel  laid  7/4/42,  Launched  2/15/43,  Completed  7/20/43. 
Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  8/28/46. 
YMS-236 

Built  at  Stadium  Yacht  Basin,  Inc.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Keel  laid  6/24/42,  Launched  1/16/43,  Completed 

6/23/42. 

Transferred  to  England  6/26/43,  Ret’d  9/3/46. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  2/25/47. 

YMS-237 

Built  at  Stadium  Yacht  Basin  Inc.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Keel  laid  6/6/42,  Launched  9/7/42,  Completed  11/20/42. 
Transferred  to  Russia  7/19/45. 

YMS-238 

Built  at  Stadium  Yacht  Basin,  Inc.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Keel  laid  5/11/42,  Launched  9/12/42,  Completed 

11/23/42.  Chg.  from  YMS-238  to  FLAMINGO 
(AM^ll)  on  2/18/47,  Chg.  from  AMS-11  to 
MSC(0)-11  on  2/7/55. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  11/1/59. 

YMS-239 

Built  at  Stadium  Yacht  Basin,  Inc.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Keel  laid  5/6/42,  Launched  10/27/42,  Completed 
4/16/43. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  2/19/48. 

YMS-240 

Built  at  Stadium  Yacht  Basin,  Inc.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Keel  laid  4/11/42,  Launched  10/31/42,  Completed 
5/25/43. 

Transferred  to  England  5/25/43,  Ret’d  5/7/46,  Trans- 
ferred to  Greece  5/7/46  as  ITHAKI  (M-214). 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  9/8/52. 


YMS-241 

Built  at  Tacoma  Boat  Building  Co.,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Keel  laid  5/20/42,  Launched  9/7/42,  Completed  2/18/43. 
Transferred  to  Russia  7/19/45. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  10/29/56. 

YMS-242 

Built  at  Tacoma  Boat  Building  Co.,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Keel  laid  6/1/42,  Launched  10/10/42,  Completed 
3/27/43.  For  further  particulars  on  this  ship  see 
HARKNESS  (AMCU-12). 

YMS-243 

Built  at  Tacoma  Boat  Building  Co.,  Tacoma,  Wash. 
Keel  laid  6/1/42,  Launched  11/10/42,  Completed 
5/19/43. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  1/21/46. 

YMS-244 

Built  at  Tacoma  Boat  Building  Co.,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Keel  laid  10/5/42,  Launched  12/18/42,  Completed 
7/3/43. 

Transferred  to  England  7/7/43,  Ret’d  11/14/47. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  12/13/46. 

YMS-245 

Built  at  Tacoma  Boat  Building  Co.,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Keel  laid  10/20/42,  Launched  2/6/43,  Completed 
7/26/43. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  6/19/46. 

YMS-246 

Keel  laid  11/24/42,  Laimched  3/11/43,  Completed 
8/26/43. 

Transferred  to  England  8/27/43,  Ret’d  7/31/46. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  10/29/46. 

YMS-247 

Built  at  Weaver  Shipyard,  Orange,  Tex. 

Keel  laid  5/27/42,  Launched  10/14/42,  Completed 
5/13/43. 

Transferred  to  Norway  5/18/45  as  VINSTRA  (M-317). 
Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  8/12/46. 

YMS-248 

Built  at  Weaver  Shipyard,  Orange,  Tex. 

Keel  laid  5/30/42,  Launched  10/24/42,  Completed 
6/2/43. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  6/19/46. 

YMS-249 

Built  at  Weaver  Shipyard,  Orange,  Tex. 

Keel  laid  5/30/42,  Launched  11/17/42,  Completed 

6/28/43. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  7/3/46. 

YMS-250 

Built  at  Weaver  Shipyard,  Orange,  Tex. 

Keel  laid  5/30/42,  Launched  12/9/42,  Completed 

7/30/43. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  6/10/47. 

YMS-251 

Built  at  Weaver  Shipyard,  Orange,  Tex. 

Keel  laid  5/30/42,  Launched  12/24/42,  Completed 

8/30/43. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  7/3/46. 

YMS-252 

Built  at  Weaver  Shipyard,  Orange,  Tex. 

Keel  laid  5/30/42,  Launched  6/24/43,  Completed 

9/29/43. 

Transferred  to  England  9/29/43. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  8/28/47. 

YMS-253 

Built  at  Weaver  Shipyard,  Orange,  Tex. 

Keel  laid  5/30/42,  Launched  7/3/43,  Completed 

10/21/43. 

Transferred  to  England  10/21/43. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  8/28/47. 

YMS-254' 

Built  at  Weaver  Shipyard,  Orange,  Tex. 

Keel  laid  5/30/42,  Launched  1/31/43,  Completed 

11/11/43. 

Transferred  to  England  11/12/43,  Ret’d  1/1/47. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  9/16/47. 

YMS-255 

Built  at  Weaver  Shipyard,  Orange,  Tex. 

Keel  laid  5/30/42,  Launched  5/22/43,  Completed 

11/29/43. 
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Transferred  to  England  11/30/43,  Sunk  by  mine  off 
Boulogne,  France  5 October  1944. 

YMS-256 

Built  at  Weaver  Shipyard,  Houston,  Tex. 

Keel  laid  6/3/42,  Launched  8/28/43,  Completed 
12/20/43. 

Transferred  to  England  12/20/43. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  8/28/47. 

YMS-257 

Built  at  Weaver  Shipyard,  Orange,  Tex. 

Keel  laid  10/15/42,  Launched  9/30/43,  Completed 
1/19/44. 

Transferred  to  England  1/20/44,  Ret’d  8/29/47. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  8/28/47. 

YMS-258 

Built  at  Weaver  Shipyard,  Orange,  Tex. 

Keel  laid  10/31/42,  Launched  10/28/43,  Completed 
2/8/44. 

Transferred  to  England  2/8/44,  Ret’d  8/29/47. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  12/23/47. 

YMS-259 

Built  at  South  Coast  Co.,  Newport  Beach,  Calif. 

Keel  laid  5/16/42,  Launched  8/21/42,  Completed  3/5/43. 
Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  9/16/47. 

YMS-260 

Built  at  South  Coast  Co.,  Newport  Beach,  Calif. 

Keel  laid  5/20/42,  Launched  9/6/42,  Completed  4/9/43. 
Transferred  to  Russia  8/2/45. 

YMS-261 

Built  at  South  Coast  Co.,  Newport  Beach,  Calif. 

Keel  laid  6/9/42,  Launched  9/25/42,  Completed  7/8/43. 
Transferred  to  England  7/9/43. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  8/28/47. 

YMS-262 

Built  at  South  Coast  Co.,  Newport  Beach,  Calif. 

Keel  laid  8/21/42,  Launched  11/2/42,  Completed 
8/11/43. 

For  further  particulars  on  this  ship  see  JAMES  M. 
GILLIS  (AMCU-13). 

YMS-263 

Built  at  South  Coast  Co.,  Newport  Beach,  Calif. 

Keel  laid  9/6/42,  Launched  12/24/42,  Completed 
9/10/43,  Chg.  from  YMS-263  to  SIMON  NEWCOMB 
(AGS-14)  on  3/20/45,  Chg.  from  AGS-14  to  AGSc-14 
on  7/29/46,  Ran  aground  8/49. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  1/31/50. 

YMS-264 

Built  at  South  Coast  Co.,  Newport  Beach,  Calif. 

Keel  laid  9/24/42,  Launched  1/18/43,  Completed 
10/26/43. 

Transferred  to  England  10/26/43,  Ret’d  11/10/46. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  12/13/46. 

YMS-265 

Built  at  Kruse  & Banks  SB  Co.,  North  Bend,  Oreg. 

Keel  laid  5/4/42,  Launched  11/25/42,  Completed  3/6/43. 
Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  6/10/47. 

YMS-266 

Built  at  Kruse  & Banks  SB  Co.,  North  Bend,  Oreg. 

Keel  laid  5/16/42,  Launched  12/24/42,  Completed 
4/8/43. 

Transferred  to  Russia  8/17/45. 

YMS-267 

Built  at  Kruse  & Banks  SB  Co.,  North  Bend,  Oreg. 

Keel  laid  7/2/42,  Launched  3/6/43,  Completed  6/21/43. 
Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  6/10/47. 

YMS-268 

Built  at  Kruse  & Banks  SB  Co.,  North  Bend,  Oreg. 

Keel  laid  10/31/42,  Launched  1/2/43,  Completed 
6/28/43.  Chg.  from  YMS-268  to  LAPWING  (AMS- 
48)  on  9/1/47,  Chg.  from  AMS-48  to  MSC(0)-48  on 
2/7/55. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  11/1/59. 

YMS-269 

Built  at  Bellingham  Marine  Railway  & Boat  Building 
Co.,  Bellingham,  Wash. 

Keel  laid  4/15/42,  Launched  9/7/42,  Completed  2/23/43. 
Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  6/10/47. 


YMS-270 

Built  at  Bellingham  Marine  Railway  & Boat  Building 
Co.,  Bellingham,  Wash. 

Keel  laid  5/11/42,  Launched  9/7/42,  Completed  3/25/43. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  6/10/47. 

YMS-271 

Built  at  Bellingham  Marine  Railway  & Boat  Building 
Co.,  Bellingham,  Wash. 

Keel  laid  7/3/42,  Launched  10/17/42,  Completed 
4/21/43,  Chg.  from  YMS-271  to  LORIKEET  (AMS- 
49)  on  9/1/47,  Chg.  from  AMS-49  to  MSC(0)-49  on 
2/7/55. 

Struck  Naval  Vessel  Register  10/1/68. 

YMS-272 

Built  at  Bellingham  Marine  Railway  & Boat  Building 
Co.,  Bellingham,  Wash. 

Keel  laid  7/20/42,  Launched  11/14/42,  Completed 
5/28/42. 

Transferred  to  Russia  7/19/45. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  10/29/56. 

YMS-273 

Built  at  Bellingham  Marine  Railway  & Boat  Building 
Co.,  Bellingham,  Wash. 

Keel  laid  9/7/42,  Launched  12/26/42,  Completed  7/7/43. 

Transferred  to  Russia  7/19/45. 

YMS-274 

Built  at  Bellingham  Marine  Railway  & Boat  Building 
Co.,  Bellingham,  Wash. 

Keel  laid  9/7/42,  Launched  1/9/43,  Completed  7/29/43. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  6/10/47. 

YMS-275 

Built  at  Bellingham  Marine  Railway  & Boat  Building 
Co.,  Bellingham,  Wash. 

Keel  laid  11/6/42,  Launched  2/4/43,  Completed  8/20/43, 
Sunk  in  a typhoon  off  Okinawa  10/9/45. 

YMS-276 

Built  at  Bellingham  Marine  Railway  & Boat  Building 
Co.,  Bellingham,  Wash. 

Keel  laid  11/21/43,  Launched  3/5/43,  Completed 
9/22/43. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  2/7/47. 

YMS-277 

Built  at  J.  N.  Martinac  SB  Co.,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Keel  laid  2/5/43,  Launched  6/19/43,  Completed 
10/18/43. 

Transferred  to  England  10/18/43. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  8/28/47. 

YMS-278 

Built  at  J.  N.  Martinac  SB  Co.,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Keel  laid  3/11/43,  Launched  7/17/43,  Completed 
11/12/43. 

Transferred  to  England  11/12/43. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  8/28/47. 

YMS-279 

Built  at  Henry  C.  Grebe  & Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Keel  laid  1/23/43,  Launched  7/29/43.  Completed 

10/2/43. 

Transferred  to  England  10/15/43. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  8/28/47. 

YMS-280 

Built  at  Henry  C.  Grebe  & Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Keel  laid  1/25/43,  Launched  8/12/43,  Completed 

10/16/43. 

Transferred  to  England  10/30/43. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  8/28/47. 

YMS-281 

Built  at  San  Diego  Marine  Const.  Co.,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

Keel  laid  7/30/43,  Launched  10/30/42,  Completed 

7/28/43. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  10/29/46. 

YMS-282 

Built  at  San  Diego  Marine  Const.  Co.,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

Keel  laid  8/15/42,  Launched  11/30/42,  Completed 

8/26/43. 

Transferred  to  England  8/26/43. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  8/28/47. 

YMS-283 

Built  at  San  Diego  Marine  Const.  Co.,  San  Diego,  Calif. 
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Keel  laid  9/30/42,  Launched  12/30/42,  Completed 
9/21/43. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  2/7/47. 

YMS-284 

Built  at  San  Diego  Marine  Const.  Co.,  San  Diego,  Calif. 
Keel  laid  10/30/42,  Launched  2/17/43,  Completed 

10/29/43. 

Transferred  to  England  11/2/43,  Ret’d  7/31/46. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  7/17/47. 

YMS-285 

Built  at  Northwestern  SB  Co.,  South  Bellingham,  Wash. 
Keel  laid  6/16/42,  Launched  3/20/43,  Completed 

6/26/43. 

Transferred  to  Russia  9/6/45. 

YMS-286 

Built  at  Northwestern  SB  Co.,  South  Bellingham,  Wash. 
Keel  laid  6/16/43,  Launched  3/20/43,  Completed 

7/27/43. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  9/25/46. 

YMS-287 

Built  at  Associated  Shipbuilders,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Keel  laid  7/16/42,  Launched  10/27/42,  Completed 

3/15/43. 

Transferred  to  Russia  9/2/45. 

YMS-288 

Built  at  Associated  Shipbuilders,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Keel  laid  8/12/42,  Launched  11/28/42,  Completed 

3/19/43. 

Transferred  to  Russia  8/17/45. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  10/29/56. 

YMS-289 

Built  at  Associated  Shipbuilders,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Keel  laid  10/29/42,  Launched  1/26/43,  Completed 

6/14/43. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  2/19/48. 

YMS-290 

Built  at  Associated  Shipbuilders,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Keel  laid  11/30/42,  Launched  2/27/43,  Completed 

7/17/43,  Chg.  from  YMS-290  to  NIGHTINGALE 
(AMS-50)  on  9/1/47,  Chg.  from  AMS-50  to  MSC(O)-50 
on  2/7/55. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  11/1/59. 

YMS-291 

Built  at  Associated  Shipbuilders,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Keel  laid  1/29/43,  Launched  4/20/43,  Completed 

8/9/43,  Chg.  from  YMS-291  to  REEDBIRD  (AMS-51) 
on  9/1/47,  Chg.  from  AMS-51  to  MSC(0)-51  on  2/7/55. 
Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  10/1/68. 

YMS-292 

Built  at  Associated  Shipbuilders,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Keel  laid  3/3/43,  Launched  6/8/43,  Completed  10/9/43. 
Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  2/7/47. 

YMS-293 

Built  at  Associated  Shipbuilders,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Keel  laid  4/22/43,  Launched  7/7/43,  Completed 

10/12/43. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  9/25/46. 

YMS-294 

Built  at  Associated  Shipbuilders,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Keel  laid  6/10/43,  Launched  8/11/43,  Completed 

11/9/43,  Chg.  from  YMS-294  to  REDPOLL  (AMS- 
57)  on  9/1/47,  Chg.  from  AMS-57  to  MSC(0)-57  on 
2/7/55. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  7/1/59. 

YMS-295 

Built  at  Associated  Shipbuilders,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Keel  laid  7/10/43,  Launched  8/11/43,  Completed 

11/9/43. 

Transferred  to  Russia  7/19/45. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  10/29/56. 

YMS-296 

Built  at  Associated  Shipbuilders,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Keel  laid  8/19/43,  Launched  11/3/43,  Completed 

12/31/43. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  6/10/47. 

YMS-297 

Built  at  Tacoma  Boat  Building  Co.,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Keel  laid  1/7/43,  Launched  4/24/43,  Completed  9/20/43. 
Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  10/8/46. 


YMS-298 

Built  at  Tacoma  Boat  Building  Co.,  Tacoma,  Wash. 
Keel  laid  2/10/43,  Launched  6/16/43,  Completed 
10/22/43. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  7/3/46. 

YMS-299 

Built  at  William  F.  Stone  & Son,  Oakland,  Calif. 

Keel  laid  6/5/42,  Launched  11/14/42,  Completed  4/7/43, 
Chg.  from  YMS-299  to  RHEA  (AMS-52)  on  9/1/47, 
Chg.  from  AMS-52  to  MSC(0)-52  on  2/7/55. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  11/1/59. 

YMS-300 

Built  at  William  F.  Stone  & Son,  Oakland,  Calif. 

Keel  laid  6/15/42,  Launched  12/7/42,  Completed  7/3/43. 
Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  2/7/47. 

YMS-301 

Built  at  William  F.  Stone  & Son,  Oakland,  Calif. 

Keel  laid  11/14/42,  Launched  5/1/43,  Completed 
9/11/43. 

Transferred  to  Russia  8/17/45. 

YMS-302 

Built  at  William  F.  Stone  & Son,  Oakland,  Calif. 

Keel  laid  12/7/42,  Launched  6/12/43,  Completed 

11/5/43. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  1/22/48. 

YMS-303 

Built  at  Rice  Bros.  Corp.,  East  Boothbay,  Maine. 

Keel  laid  5/13/42,  Launched  7/21/43,  Completed 

8/11/43. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  7/19/46. 

YMS-304 

Built  at  Rice  Bros.  Corp.,  East  Boothbay,  Maine. 

Keel  laid  6/15/42,  Launched  8/10/43,  Completed 

10/1/43.  Sunk  by  a mine,  Normandy  area,  49°33'  N., 
01°14'  W.  on  7/30/44. 

YMS-305 

Built  at  Rice  Bros.  Corp.,  East  Boothbay,  Maine. 

Keel  laid  7/18/42,  Launched  9/30/43,  Completed 

11/17/43. 

Transferred  to  Norway  5/18/45  as  GAULA  (M-318), 
Ret’d  from  Norway  6/7/48,  Sold  to  Norway  6/7/48. 
Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  8/12/48. 

YMS-306 

Built  at  Rice  Bros.  Corp.,  East  Boothbay,  Maine. 

Keel  laid  9/7/42,  Launched  11/27/42,  Completed 
1/18/44.  Chg.  from  YMS-306  to  GOLDFINCH 
(AMS-12)  on  2/18/47,  Chg.  from  AMS-12  to 
MSC(0)-12  on  2/7/55. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  11/1/59. 

YMS-307 

Built  at  Rice  Bros.  Corp.,  East  Boothbay,  Maine. 

Keel  laid  10/26/42,  Launched  12/31/43,  Completed 
2/25/44. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  2/19/48. 

YMS-308 

Built  at  Henry  B.  Nevins  Inc.,  City  Island,  N.Y. 

Keel  laid  2/25/43,  Launched  7/21/43,  Completed 

8/27/43. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  1/8/46. 

YMS-309 

Built  at  Henry  B.  Nevins  Inc.,  City  Island,  N.Y. 

Keel  laid  4/5/43,  Launched  8/17/43,  Completed  9/13/43. 
Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  11/13/46. 

YMS-310 

Built  at  Henry  B.  Nevins  Inc.,  City  Island,  N.Y. 

Keel  laid  4/17/43,  Launched  9/11/43,  Completed 

10/1/43. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  6/5/46. 

YMS-311 

Built  at  Henry  B.  Nevins  Inc.,  City  Island,  N.Y. 

Keel  laid  5/7/43,  Launched  10/6/43,  Completed  11/5/43. 
Chg.  from  YMS-311  to  ROBIN  (AMS-53)  on  9/1/47, 
Chg.  from  AMS-53  to  MSC(0)-53  on  2/7/55. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  8/1/61. 

YMS-312 

Built  at  Henry  B.  Nevins  Inc.,  City  Island,  N.Y. 

Keel  laid  6/7/43,  Launched  11/9/4^  Completed  12/4/43, 
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Chg.  from  YMS-312  to  GRACKLE  (AMS-13)  on 
2/18/47,  Chg.  from  AMS-13  to  MSC(0)-13  on  2/7/55. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  3/1/63. 

YMS-313 

Built  at  Harbor  Boat  Building  Co.,  Terminal  Island, 
Calif. 

Keel  laid  5/30/42,  Launched  2/23/43,  Completed 
6/12/43. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  6/10/47. 

YMS-314 

Built  at  Harbor  Boat  Building  Co.,  Terminal  Island, 
Calif. 

Keel  laid  6/6/42,  Launched  3/17/43,  Completed  7/15/43. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  6/10/47. 

YMS-315 

Built  at  Harbor  Boat  Building  Co.,  Terminal  Island, 
Calif. 

Keel  laid  6/13/42,  Launched  4/14/43,  Completed 
8/16/43. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  6/19/46. 

YMS-316 

Built  at  Harbor  Boat  Building  Co.,  Terminal  Island, 
Calif. 

Keel  laid  6/19/42,  Launched  5/1/43,  Completed  8/25/43. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  6/10/47,  Sold 
12/29/47. 

YMS-317 

Built  at  South  Coast  Co.,  Newport  Beach,  Calif. 

Keel  laid  10/30/42,  Launched  2/27/43,  Commissioned 
11/18/43,  Chg.  from  YMS-317  to  GROSBEAK 
(AMS-14)  2/18/47,  Chg.  from  AMS-14  to  MSC(0)-14 
on  2/7/55. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  11/1/59. 

YMS-318 

Built  at  South  Coast  Co.,  Newport  Beach,  Calif. 

Keel  laid  12/23/42,  Launched  5/1/43,  Completed 
12/30/43. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  3/12/46;  Destroyed 
2/27/46. 

YMS-319 

Built  at  South  Coast  Co.,  Newport  Beach,  Calif. 

Keel  laid  1/19/43,  Launched  6/5/43,  Completed  2/4/44. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  3/12/48,  Transferred 
to  Maritime  Commission  8/48  and  sold. 

YMS-320 

Built  at  A1  Larson  Boat  Shop,  Inc.,  Terminal  Island, 
Calif. 

Keel  laid  7/20/42,  Launched  1/9/43,  Completed  8/18/43. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  6/19/46,  Sold 
12/29/47. 

YMS-321 

Built  at  A1  Larson  Boat  Shop  Inc.,  Terminal  Island, 
Calif. 

Keel  laid  8/29/42,  Launched  2/20/43,  Completed 

10/25/43,  Chg.  from  YMS-321  to  GROUSE  (AMS-15) 
2/18/47,  Chg.  from  AMS-15  to  MSC(0)-15  2/7/55, 
Ran  aground  off  Rockport,  Mass.,  9/21/63. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  9/28/63  and  destroyed 
same  date. 

YMS-322 

Built  at  A1  Larson  Boat  Shop  Inc.,  Terminal  Island,  Calif. 

Keel  laid  1/11/43,  Launched  5/31/43,  Completed 

11/19/43. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  4/17/46,  Sold 
2/5/47. 

YMS-323 

Built  at  A1  Larson  Boat  Shop  Inc.,  Terminal  Island,  Calif. 

Keel  laid  2/26/43,  Launched  7/15/43,  Commissioned 
12/27/43. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  6/19/46  and  sold  to 
Korea  4/47. 

YMS-324 

Built  at  A1  Larson  Boat  Shop  Inc.,  Terminal  Island,  Calif. 

Keel  laid  6/3/43,  Launched  10/14/43,  Completed 
2/28/44,  Chg.  from  YMS-324  to  GULL  (AMS-16) 
2/18/47,  Authorized  for  conversion  to  AMCU  in  FY 
1955,  Chg.  from  AMS-16  to  AMCU-46  on  8/l/54,C  on- 
tract  for  conversion  placed  with  Ship  Repair  Facility, 
Yokosuka,  Japan  7/22/54,  Conversion  begun  8/1/54, 


Conversion  completed  1/31/55*,  Chg.  from  AMCU-46 
to  MHC-46  on  2/7/55. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  in  1959. 

YMS-325 

Built  at  A1  Larson  Boat  Shop,  Inc.,  Ternunal  Island, 
Calif. 

Keel  laid  7/22/43,  Launched  1/11/44,  Completed  4/7/44. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  3/5/47,  Sold  1/16/48. 

YMS-326 

Built  at  Ballard  Marine  Railway  Co.,  Inc.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Keel  laid  6/2/42,  Launched  11/17/42,  Completed 
3/15/43. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  6/10/47,  Sold  4/8/47. 

YMS-327 

Built  at  Ballard  Marine  Railway  Co.,  Inc.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Keel  laid  6/2/42,  Launched  12/5/42,  Completed  4/19/43, 
Chg.  from  YMS-327  to  RUFF  (AMS-54)  on  9/1/47, 
Chg.  from  AMS-54  to  MSC(0)-54  on  2/7/55. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  11/14/69. 

YMS-328 

Built  at  Ballard  Marine  Railway  Co.,  Inc.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Keel  laid  7/6/42,  Launched  12/19/42,  Completed 
5/26/43. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  10/29/46,  Sold 
1/16/48. 

YMS-329 

Built  at  Ballard  Marine  Railway  Co.,  Inc.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Keel  laid  11/20/42,  Launched  2/23/43,  Completed 
7/3/43. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  6/19/46,  Destroyed 
2/6/48. 

YMS-330 

Built  at  Ballard  Marine  Railway  Co.,  Inc.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Keel  laid  12/8/42,  Launched  3/27/43,  Completed  8/6/43. 

Transferred  to  Korea  4/47  as  KANG  KYONG  (YMS- 
510). 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  6/19/46. 

YMS-331 

Built  at  Ballard  Marine  Railway  Co.,  Inc.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Keel  laid  12/19/42,  Launched  4/24/43,  Completed 
9/10/43. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  10/29/46,  Sold 
2/18/48. 

YMS-332 

Built  at  Ballard  Marine  Railway  Co.,  Inc.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Keel  laid  3/3/43,  Launched  6/5/43,  Completed  10/12/43. 

Transferred  to  Russia  9/6/45. 

YMS-333 

Built  at  Ballard  Marine  Railway  Co.,  Inc.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Keel  laid  6/11/43,  Launched  9/4/43,  Completed  12/2/43. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  10/29/46,  Sold 
1/24/47. 

YMS-334 

Built  at  Seattle  SB  & DD  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Keel  laid  6/9/42,  Launched  10/24/42,  Completed  3/1/43. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  6/19/46,  Sold  to 
Thailand  11/26/47. 

YMS-335 

Built  at  Seattle  SB  & DD  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Keel  laid  7/8/42,  Launched  11/21/42,  Completed  4/9/43. 

Transferred  to  the  Philippines  on  loan  5/26/48,  Trans- 
ferred outright  7/2/48. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  9/16/47. 

YMS-336 

Built  at  Seattle  SB  & DD  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Keel  laid  10/27/42,  Launched  12/19/42,  Completed 
5/24/43. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  6/19/46,  Sold 

10/21/47. 

YMS-337 

Built  at  Seattle  SB  & DD  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Keel  laid  11/27/42,  Launched  2/20/43,  Completed 
7/9/43. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  8/15/56,  Sold 

2/28/48. 

YMS-338 

Built  at  Seattle  SB  & DD  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Keel  laid  1/2/43,  Launched  3/20/43,  Completed  8/12/43. 


* Ship  was  converted  while  still  in  commission. 
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Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  6/19/46,  Sold 
10/21/47. 

YMS-339 

Built  at  Seattle  SB  & DD  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Keel  laid  3/8/43,  Launched  5/8/43,  Completed  9/25/43. 

Transferred  to  Nationalist  China  6/30/48,  Seized  by 
Red  China  1949. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  7/13/48. 

YMS-340 

Built  at  Seattle  SB  & DD  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Keel  laid  3/24/43,  Launched  6/26/43,  Completed 
10/30/43. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  6/10/47,  Sold 
12/29/47. 

YMS-341 

Built  at  Seattle  SB  & DD  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Keel  laid  5/14/43,  Launched  8/21/43,  Completed 
12/11/43. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  10/24/45  after  foun- 
dering in  a typhoon  off  Okinawa  9/16/45. 

YMS-342 

Built  at  Bellingham  Marine  Railway  & BB  Co.,  Belling- 
hd>m 

Keel  laid  1/11/43,  Launched  4/5/43,  Completed 

10/16/43. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  8/15/46,  Destroyed 
3/4/48. 

YMS-343 

Built  at  Bellingham  Marine  Railway  & BB  Co.,  Belhng- 
hd.m  Wftsh 

Keel  laid  2/10/43,  Launched  5/1/43,  Completed 

11/11/43. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  3/14/47,  Sold 
7/17/47. 

YMS-344 

Built  at  Bellingham  Marine  Railway  & BB  Co.,  Belling- 
hd>m 

Keel  laid  3/8/43,  Launched  6/4/43,  Reclassified  YDG-6 
on  8/12/43,  Completed  as  YDG-6. 

YMS-345 

Built  at  Bellingham  Marine  Railway  & BB  Co.,  Belhng- 
hs^m  W3.sh 

Keel  laid  4/6/43,  Launched  8/14/43,  Completed 
12/11/43. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  7/3/46,  Sold  5/27/46. 

YMS-346 

Built  at  Gibbs  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Keel  laid  8/24/46,  Launched  1/5/43,  Completed 
8/16/43. 

Transferred  to  Nationalist  China  10/27/48. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  6/19/46. 

YMS-347 

Built  at  Gibbs  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Keel  laid  9/1/42,  Launched  1/7/43,  Completed  8/24/43. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  6/19/46,  Sold 
2/14/48. 

YMS-348 

Built  at  Gibbs  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Keel  laid  9/15/42,  Launched  2/9/43,  Completed  9/8/43. 

Transferred  to  Turkey  5/10/48  as  KULLUK  (M-516). 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  2/19/48. 

YMS-349 

Built  at  Gibbs  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Keel  laid  9/17/42,  Launched  3/5/43,  Completed 
9/16/43. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  2/7/47,  Sold  3/9/48. 

YMS-350 

Built  at  Gibbs  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Keel  laid  10/12/42,  Launched  1/29/43,  Completed 
9/27/43,  Sunk  by  a mine  off  Normandy,  Utah  Beach, 
49°38'  N.,  01°35'  W.  on  7/2/44. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  7/2/44. 

YMS-351 

Built  at  Gibbs  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Keel  laid  10/16/42,  Launched  2/21/43,  Completed 
10/9/43. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  6/19/46,  Sold  4/47. 

YMS-352 

Built  at  Gibbs  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 


Keel  laid  1/12/43,  Launched  5/14/43,  Completed 

10/21/43. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  7/3/46,  Sold  8/2/47. 

YMS-353 

Built  at  Gibbs  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Keel  laid  1/15/43,  Launched  5/20/43,  Completed 

11/9/43. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  7/3/46,  Sold  to 
Thailand  10/15/47  as  TA  DINDENG. 

YMS-354 

Built  at  Gibbs  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Keel  laid  1/13/43,  Launched  5/29/43,  Completed 

11/15/43. 

Transferred  to  Korea  4/6/47  as  KANG  JIM  (YMS-501). 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  1/28/47. 

YMS-355 

Built  at  Gibbs  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Keel  laid  1/11/43,  Launched  6/8/43,  Completed 

11/27/43. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  5/1/46,  Sold 
12/10/47. 

YMS-356 

Built  at  Gibbs  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Keel  laid  2/26/43,  Launched  9/6/43,  Completed 

12/10/43. 

Transferred  to  Korea  11/12/46. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  6/19/46. 

YMS-357 

Built  at  Gibbs  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Keel  laid  3/3/43,  Laimched  9/16/43,  Completed 

12/27/43. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  8/15/46,  Sold 
2/20/47. 

YMS-358 

Built  at  Robert  Jacob  Inc.,  City  Island,  N.Y. 

Keel  laid  9/9/42,  Launched  3/22/43,  Completed  8/6/43. 

Transferred  to  Korea  4/6/47  as  KYONG  CHU  (YMS- 
502). 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  1/28/47. 

YMS-359 

Built  at  Robert  Jacob  Inc.,  City  Island,  N.Y. 

Keel  laid  9/12/42,  Launched  4/9/43,  Completed 
8/20/43. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  2/7/47,  Sold  1/6/48. 

YMS-360 

Built  at  Robert  Jacob  Inc.,  City  Island,  N.Y. 

Keel  laid  10/21/42,  Launched  6/16/43,  Completed 

9/3/43. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  4/17/46,  Sold 
1/6/48. 

YMS-361 

Built  at  Robert  Jacob  Inc.,  City  Island,  N.Y. 

Keel  laid  10/31/42,  Launched  6/11/43,  Completed 

9/17/43. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  5/1/46,  Sold  2/6/47. 

YMS-362 

Built  at  Robert  Jacob  Inc.,  City  Island,  N.Y. 

Keel  laid  11/24/42,  Launched  5/22/43,  Completed 

9/30/43.  Chg.  from  YMS-362  to  HAWK  (AMS-17) 
on  2/18/47,  Chg.  from  AMS-17  to  MSC(0)-17  on 
2/7/55. 

Struck  from  Naval  Vessel  Register  10/17/57,  Sold. 

YMS-363 

Built  at  Wheeler  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Whitestone,  N.Y. 

Keel  laid  11/13/42,  Launched  6/8/43,  Completed 

8/12/43. 

Struck  6/19/46,  Sold  10/21/47. 

YMS-364 

Built  at  Wheeler  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Whitestone,  N.Y. 

Keel  laid  11/24/42,  Launched  6/25/43,  Completed 

8/21/43. 

Struck  3/12/48,  Sold  6/3/48. 

YMS-365 

Built  at  Wheeler  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Whitestone,  N.Y. 

Keel  laid  12/2/42,  Launched  6/26/43,  Completed 

8/28/43,  Damaged  by  mine,  Bahkpapan,  Borneo, 
6/26/45,  sunk  by  U.S.  forces. 

Struck  7/25/45. 
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YMS-366 

Built  at  Wheeler  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Whitestone,  N.Y. 
Keel  laid  12/10/42,  Launched  7 IS/4lZ,  Completed  9/7/43. 
Struck  6/19/46,  Damaged  beyond  repair  by  hurricane. 
Destroyed  by  burning  12/29/47. 

YMS-367 

Built  at  Wheeler  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Whitestone,  N.Y. 
Keel  laid  12/16/42,  Launched  7/15/43,  Completed 
9/20/43. 

Struck  10/21/48,  Sold  10/27/48. 

YMS-368 

Built  at  Wheeler  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Whitestone,  N.Y. 
Keel  laid  12/31/42,  Launched  7/17/43,  Completed 
9 /27 /43 

Struck  6/10/47,  Sold  10/22/47. 

YMS-369 

Built  at  Wheeler  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Whitestone,  N.Y. 
Keel  laid  1/13/43,  Launched  7/24/43,  Completed  9/9/43. 
Chg.  from  YMS-369  to  HERON  (AMS-18)  on 
2/18/47,  Chg.  from  AMS-18  to  MSC(0)-18  on  2/7/55. 
Transferred  to  Japan  as  NUWAJIMA  (MSC-657) 
3/21/55,  Returned. 

Struck  3/31/67,  Used  as  target. 

YMS-370 

Built  at  Wheeler  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Whitestone,  N.Y. 
Keel  laid  1/23/43,  Launched  8/7/43,  Completed 
10/19/43. 

Struck  6/19/46,  Destroyed  4/7/48. 

YMS-371 

Built  at  Weaver  Shipyards,  Orange,  Tex. 

Keel  laid  11/17/42,  Launched  11/27/43,  Completed 
2/29/44.  Chg.  from  YMS-371  to  HORNBILL  (AMS- 

19)  on  2/18/47,  Chg.  from  AMS-19  to  MSC(0)-19  on 
2/7/55. 

Struck  11/1/59,  Sold. 

YMS-372 

Built  at  Weaver  Shipyards,  Orange,  Tex. 

Keel  laid  12/11/42,  Launched  12/23/43,  Completed 
3/28/44,  Chg.  from  YMS-372  to  HUMMER  (AMS- 

20)  on  2/18/47,  Chg.  fromA  MS-20  to  MSC(O)-20  on 
2/7/55. 

Transferred  to  Japan  3/16/59  as  NINOSHIMA 
(MSC-662). 

Struck  2/12/59. 

YMS-373 

Built  at  Weaver  Shipyards,  Orange,  Tex. 

Keel  laid  12/28/42,  Launched  1/29/44,  Completed 
4/28/44.  Chg.  from  YMS-373  to  JACKDAW  (AMS- 

21)  on  2/18/47,  Chg.  from  AMS-21  to  MSC(0)-21  on 
2/7/55. 

Struck  1/1/60,  Transferred  to  Brazil  1/18/63  as  JURVA 
(M  13). 

YMS-374 

Built  at  Weaver  Shipyards,  Orange,  Tex. 

Keel  laid  1/31/43,  Launched  2/17/44,  Completed 

5/31/44,  Chg.  from  YMS-374  to  KITE  (AMS-22)  on 
2/18/47,  Chg.  from  AMS-22  to  MSC(0)-22  on  2/7/55. 
Transferred  to  Korea  1/6/56  as  KIM  PO  (MSC(O)-520). 
YMS-375 

Built  at  Greenport  Basin  & Construction  Co.,  Greenport, 
N.Y. 

Keel  laid  12/8/42,  Launched  2/27/43,  Completed 

7/26/43. 

Struck  2/19/48,  Sold  to  Turkey  5/10/48  as  KOZLU 
(M  513). 

YMS-376 

Built  at  Greenport  Basin  & Construction  Co.,  Greenport, 
N.Y. 

Keel  laid  1/5/43,  Launched  3/13/43,  Completed  8/9/43, 
Chg.  from  YMS-376  to  LARK  (AMS-23)  on  2/18/47, 
Chg.  from  AMS-23  to  MSC(0)-23  on  2/7/55. 
Transferred  to  Japan  3/16/59  as  MOROSHIMA 
Struck  2/12/59. 

YMS-377 

Built  at  Greenport  Basin  & Construction  Co.,  Greenport, 
N.Y. 

Keel  laid  2/3/43,  Launched  4/3/43,  Completed  8/23/43. 
Transferred  to  Norway  5/18/45  as  NYMS-377,  later 


renamed  DRIVA  (M  319),  Returned  to  U.S.  custody 
6/7/48,  Sold  to  Norway  6/7/48. 

Struck  8/12/48. 

YMS-378 

Built  at  Greenport  Basin  & Construction  Co.,  Greenport, 
N.Y. 

Keel  laid  3/3/43,  Launched  4/27/43,  Completed  9/7/43, 
Damaged  by  mine,  Normandy,  7/30/44. 

Struck  9/16/44,  Sold  8/1/47. 

YMS-379 

Built  at  Greenport  Basin  & Construction  Co.,  Greenport, 
N.Y. 

Keel  laid  3/15/43,  Launched  5/29/43,  Completed 

9/27/43. 

Transferred  to  Norway  3/22/45  as  NYMS-379,  later 
renamed  ALTA  (M  320),  Returned  to  U.S.  custody 
6/7/48,  Sold  to  Norway  6/7/48. 

Struck  8/12/48. 

YMS-380 

Built  at  Greenport  Basin  & Construction  Co.,  Greenport, 
N.Y. 

Keel  laid  4/6/43,  Launched  6/26/43,  Completed 

10/11/43. 

Transferred  to  Norway  3/22/45  as  NYMS-380,  later 
renamed  VORMA  (M  321),  Returned  to  U.S.  custody 
6/7/48,  Sold  to  Norway  6/7/4S.— 

Struck  8/12/48. 

YMS-381 

Built  at  Greenport  Basin  & Construction  Co.,  Greenport, 
N.Y. 

Keel  laid  5/21/43,  Launched  7/17/43,  Completed 

10/30/43. 

Transferred  to  Norway  3/22/45  as  NYMS-381,  later 
renamed  BEGNA,  Returned  to  U.S.  custody  6/7/48, 
Sold  to  Norway  6/7/48. 

Struck  8/12/48. 

YMS-382 

Built  at  Greenport  Basin  & Construction  Co.,  Greenport, 
N.Y. 

Keel  laid  6/29/43,  Launched  8/21/43,  Completed 

11/18/43. 

Transferred  to  Norway  3/22/45  as  NYMS-382,  Sunk  off 
Cherbourg  by  submarine  torpedo  5/7/45. 

Struck  2/7/46. 

YMS-383 

Built  at  Colberg  Boat  Works,  Stockton,  Calif. 

Keel  laid  4/29/42,  Launched  9/29/42,  Completed 

2/24/43,  Foundered  in  typhoon  off  Okinawa  10/9/45. 

Struck  10/24/45. 

YMS-384 

Built  at  Colberg  Boat  Works,  Stockton,  Calif. 

Keel  laid  4/30/42,  Launched  10/17/42,  Completed 

4/9/43. 

Struck  1/8/46,  Destroyed  1/12/46. 

YMS-385 

Built  at  Colberg  Boat  Works,  Stockton,  Calif. 

Keel  laid  6/18/42,  Launched  10/27/42,  Completed 

4/30/43.  Sunk  by  mine,  Caroline  Islands,  10/1/44. 

Struck  10/14/44. 

YMS-386 

Built  at  Colberg  Boat  Works,  Stockton,  Cahf. 

Keel  laid  10/6/42,  Launched  3/23/43,  Completed 

7/23/43. 

Struck  7/3/46,  Sold  5/27/46. 

YMS-387 

Built  at  Colberg  Boat  Works,  Stockton,  Calif. 

Keel  laid  10/23/42,  Launched  4/16/43,  Completed 

8/17/43. 

Struck  7/3/46,  Sold  5/27/46. 

YMS-388 

Built  at  Colberg  Boat  Works,  Stockton,  Calif. 

Keel  laid  11/5/42,  Launched  5/10/43,  Completed 

9/24/43. 

Struck  6/19/46,  Sold  11/5/47. 

YMS-389 

Built  at  Stadium  Yacht  Basin  Inc.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Keel  laid  11/4/42,  Launched  3/6/43,  Completed 

8/15/43. 

Struck  7/17/47,  Sold  8/21/47. 
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YMS-390 

Built  at  Stadium  Yacht  Basin  Inc.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Keel  laid  11/6/42,  Launched  4/3/43,  Completed  8/30/43. 
Sold  2/5/47,  Struck  6/10/47. 

YMS-391 

Built  at  Stadium  Yacht  Basin  Inc.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Keel  laid  11/9/42,  Launched  5/8/43,  Completed  9/19/43. 
Struck  6/10/47,  Sold  11/13/47. 

YMS-392 

Built  at  Stadium  Yacht  Basin  Inc.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Keel  laid  11/14/42,  Launched  6/10/43,  Completed 
10/11/43. 

Struck  6/19/46,  Transferred  to  Korea  4/47. 

YMS-393 

Built  at  Harbor  Boat  Building  Co.,  Terminal  Island, 
Calif. 

Keel  laid  6/27/42,  Launched  5/29/43,  Completed 

9/14/43. 

Struck  6/10/47,  Sold  10/21/47. 

YMS-394 

Built  at  Harbor  Boat  Building  Co.,  Terminal  Island, 
Calif. 

Keel  laid  7/3/42,  Launched  6/24/43,  Completed 

10/22/43. 

Struck  9/25/46,  Sold  11/28/47. 

YMS-395 

Built  at  Harbor  Boat  Building  Co.,  Terminal  Island, 
Calif. 

Keel  laid  7/11/42,  Launched  7/15/43,  Completed 

11/19/43,  Chg.  from  YMS-395  to  LINNET  (AMS-24) 
on  2/18/47,  Chg.  from  AMS-24  to  MSC(0)-24  on 
2/7/55. 

Struck  10/1/68,  On  sale. 

YMS-396 

Built  at  Harbor  Boat  Building  Co.,  Terminal  Island, 
Calif. 

Keel  laid  7/18/42,  Launched  8/9/43,  Completed  1/11/44. 
Struck  6/10/47,  Sold  10/21/47. 

YMS-397 

Built  at  Henry  B.  Nevins  Inc.,  City  Island,  N.Y. 

Keel  laid  6/9/42,  Launched  12/5/42,  Completed  1/25/43. 
Struck  3/14/47,  Sold  7/10/47. 

YMS-398 

Built  at  Henry  B.  Nevins  Inc.,  City  Island,  N.Y. 

Keel  laid  6/16/42,  Launched  1/4/43,  Completed  3/13/43. 
Struck  6/10/47,  Sold  12/1/47. 

YMS-399 

Built  at  Henry  B.  Nevins  Inc.,  City  Island,  N.Y. 

Keel  laid  6/27/42,  Launched  2/8/43,  Completed  4/9/43. 


Sold  1/22/47. 

Struck  6/10/47. 

YMS-400 

Built  at  Henry  B.  Nevins  Inc.,  City  Island,  N.Y. 

Keel  laid  7/3/42,  Launched  3/24/43,  Completed  5/14/43, 
Chg.  from  YMS-400  to  MAGPIE  (AMS-25),  2/18/47, 
Sunk  by  mine  near  Chusan  Po,  Korea,  10/1/50. 

Struck  10/20/50. 

YMS-401 

Built  at  Henry  B.  Nevins  Inc.,  City  Island,  N.Y. 

Keel  laid  7/17/42,  Launched  4/1/43,  Completed  6/4/43. 

Struck  2/7/47,  Sold  10/29/47. 

YMS-402 

Built  at  Henry  B.  Nevins  Inc.,  City  Island,  N.Y. 

Keel  laid  7/24/42,  Launched  4/17/43,  Completed 
6/25/43,  Chg.  from  YMS-402  to  SEAGULL  (AMS- 
55),  9/1/47,  Chg.  from  AMS-55to  MSC(0)-55,  2/7/55. 

Struck  11/1/59,  Sold. 

YMS-403 

Built  at  Henry  B.  Nevins  Inc.,  City  Island,  N.Y. 

Keel  laid  8/1/42,  Launched  5/22/43,  Completed 

7/20/43. 

Struck  6/10/47,  Sold  5/19/47. 

YMS-404 

Built  at  Henry  B.  Nevins  Inc.,  City  Island,  N.Y. 

Keel  laid  8/10/42,  Launched  5/26/43,  Completed 

8/6/43. 

Struck  2/25/47,  Sold  12/3/47. 

YMS-405 

Built  at  Henry  C.  Grebe  & Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Keel  laid  1/25/43,  Launched  8/24/43,  Completed 

11/8/43. 

Sold  2/14/47. 

Struck  2/25/47. 

YMS-406 

Built  at  Henry  C.  Grebe  & Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Keel  laid  1/28/43,  Launched  9/6/43,  Completed 

11/20/43. 

Transferred  to  Norway  5/18/45  as  NYMS-406,  later 
renamed  RANA  (M  330),  Returned  to  U.S.  custody 
6/7/48,  Sold  to  Norway  6/7/48. 

Struck  8/12/48. 

YMS-407 

Built  at  Henry  C.  Grebe  & Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Keel  laid  4/21/43,  Launched  9/16/43,  Completed 
12/8/43. 

Struck  7/31/46,  Sold  2/19/47. 

YMS-408 

Built  at  Henry  C.  Grebe  & Co.,  Chicago,  111. 


USS  YMS-Wh.  A World  War  II  photo. 
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Keel  laid  4/21/43,  Launched  10/9/43,  Completed 
12/18/43,  Sold  6/18/47. 

Struck  7117/4:7. 

YMS-409 

Built  at  Henry  C.  Grebe  & Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Keel  laid  5/12/43,  Launched  10/27/43,  Completed 
1/1/44,  Foundered  in  hurricane  off  U.S.  Atlantic 
coast,  9/12/44. 

Struck  10/14/44. 

YMS-410 

Built  at  Belhngham  Marine  Railway  & Boat  Building 
Co.,  Bellingham,  Wash. 

Keel  laid  9/2/43,  Launched  2/22/44,  Completed 
9/18/44. 

Struck  11/21/46,  Sold  11/4/46. 

YMS-411 

Built  at  Bellingham  Marine  Railway  & Boat  Building 
Co.,  Bellingham,  Wash. 

Keel  laid  10/10/43,  Launched  4/22/44,  Completed 
8/9/44. 

Struck  8/28/46,  Sold  to  Philippines  12/29/47. 

YMS-412 

Built  at  Bellingham  Marine  Railway  & Boat  Building 

Co.,  Bellingham,  Wash. 

Keel  laid  11/30/43,  Launched  6/3/44,  Completed 

9/16/44,  Sold  5/13/47. 

YMS-413 

Built  at  Belhngham  Marine  Railway  & Boat  Building 
Co.,  Bellingham,  Wash. 

Keel  laid  1/14/44,  Launched  7/4/44,  Completed 

10/26/44. 

Struck  1/28/47,  Transferred  to  Korea  4/6/47  as  KWANG 
CHU  (YMS-503). 

YMS-414 

Built  at  Stadium  Yacht  Basin  Inc.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Keel  laid  9/20/43,  Launched  3/11/44,  Completed 

9/6/44. 

Struck  2/25/47,  Sold  11/14/47. 

YMS-415 

Built  at  Stadium  Yacht  Basin  Inc.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Keel  laid  10/5/43,  Launched  4/15/44,  Completed 

10/1/44,  Chg.  from  YMS-415  to  CHATTERER 
(AMS-40)  3/11/47,  Chg.  from  AMS-40  to  MSC(O)- 
40  on  2/7/55. 

Transferred  to  Japan  4/16/55  as  YURISHIMA  (MSC- 
661). 

Struck  5/1/68. 

YMS-416 

Built  at  Stadium  Yacht  Basin  Inc.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Keel  laid  1/9/44,  Launched  5/28/44,  Completed 

10/21/44. 

Struck  2/7/47,  Sold  12/6/47. 

YMS-417 

Built  at  Stadium  Yacht  Basin  Inc.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Keel  laid  1/9/44,  Launched  6/29/44,  Completed 

11/10/44,  Chg.  from  YMS-417  to  MERGANSER 
(AMS-26)  2/18/47,  Chg.  from  AMS-26  to  AMCU-47 
10/1/54,  Chg.  from  AMCU-47  to  MHC-47  2/7/55. 

Struck  5/1/59. 

YMS-418 

Built  at  Henry  C.  Grebe  & Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Keel  laid  9/16/43,  Launched  2/22/44,  Completed 
9/21/44. 

Struck  2/7/47,  Sold  12/17/47. 

YMS-419 

Built  at  Henry  C.  Grebe  & Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Keel  laid  9/17/43,  Launched  3/11/44,  Completed 
10/28/44,  Chg.  from  YMS-419  to  MOCKINGBIRD 
(AMS-27)  2/18/47,  Chg.  from  AMS-27  to  MSC(0)-27 
2/7/55. 

Transferred  to  Korea  1/6/56  as  KOCHANG  (MSCO- 
521). 

YMS-420 

Built  at  Henry  C.  Grebe  & Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Keel  laid  9/18/43,  Launched  4/8/44,  Completed  2/5/45. 

Struck  1/31/50,  ^Id  to  Canada  12/3/51  as  CORDOVA 
(MCA-158). 

YMS-421 

Built  at  Henry  C.  Grebe  & Co.,  Chicago,  111. 


Keel  laid  9/20/43,  Laimched  4/15/44,  Completed 
3/3/45,  Foundered  in  typhoon  off  Okinawa  9/16/45. 

Struck  10/24/45. 

YMS-422 

Built  at  Astoria  Marine  Construction  Co.,  Astoria,  Oreg. 

Keel  laid  10/9/43,  Launched  6/1/44,  Completed 

9/27/44,  Chg.  from  YMS-422  to  OSPREY  (AMS-28) 
2/18/47,  Chg.  from  AMS-28  to  MSC(0)-28  on  2/7/55. 

Transferred  to  Japan  3/22/55  as  YAKUSHIMA  (MSC- 
658). 

YMS-423 

Built  at  Astoria  Marine  Construction  Co.,  Astoria,  Oreg. 

Keel  laid  12/27/43,  Launched  8/5/44,  Completed 

10/25/44. 

Struck  2/25/47,  Sold  12/26/47. 

YMS-424 

Built  at  Astoria  Marine  Construction  Co.,  Astoria,  Oreg. 

Keel  laid  1/1/44,  Launched  8/12/44,  Completed 

11/24/44,  Grounded  and  damaged  in  typhoon  at 
Olanawa  10/9/45,  Destroyed  12/18/45. 

Struck  1/3/46. 

YMS-425 

Built  at  Astoria  Marine  Construction  Co.,  Astoria,  Oreg. 

Keel  laid  6/6/44,  Launched  9/30/44,  Completed 

12/21/44,  Chg.  from  YMS-425  to  SISKIN  (AMS-58) 
9/1/47,  Chg.  from  AMS-58  to  MSC(0)-58on  2/7/55. 

Struck  10/1/68,  Sold. 

YMS-426 

Built  at  Mojean  & Erickson,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Keel  laid  9/30/43,  Launched  2/9/44,  Completed 

9/25/44. 

Struck  6/10/47,  Sold  6/17/47. 

YMS-427 

Built  at  Mojean  & Erickson,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Keel  laid  11/4/43,  Launched  3/25/44,  Completed 

11/28/44. 

Struck  2/25/47,  Sold  12/9/47. 

YMS-428 

Built  at  Mojean  & Erickson,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Keel  laid  2/10/44,  Launched  6/5/44,  Completed 

1/24/45,  Lend-Leased  to  USSR  5/17/45,  No  record 
of  ultimate  fate. 

YMS-429 

Built  at  Mojean  & Erickson,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Keel  laid  3/27/44,  Launched  9/30/44,  Completed 

3/16/45. 

Struck  2/25/47,  Sold  1/23/48. 

YMS-430 

Built  at  Tacoma  Boatbuilding  Co.,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Keel  laid  11/10/43,  Launched  3/23/44,  Completed 

10/10/44,  Chg.  from  YMS-430  to  OSTRICH  (AMS- 
29)  2/18/47,  Chg.  from  AMS-29  to  MSC(0)-29  on 
2/7/55. 

Struck  11/1/59. 

YMS-431 

Built  at  Tacoma  Boatbuilding  Co.,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Keel  laid  1/10/44,  Launched  5/20/44,  Completed 

11/13/44. 

Struck  8/15/46,  Sold  4/1/47. 

YMS-432 

Built  at  Tacoma  Boatbuilding  Co.,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Keel  laid  3/24/44,  Launched  7/8/44,  Completed 

12/30/44. 

Struck  2/25/47,  Sold  1/22/48. 

YMS-433 

Built  at  Tacoma  Boatbuilding  Co.,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Keel  laid  6/7/44,  Launched  9/30/44,  Completed 

2/13/45. 

Struck  8/28/46,  Sold  4/47. 

YMS-434 

Built  at  J.  M.  Martinac  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Tacoma, 
Wash. 

Keel  laid  10/30/43,  Launched  5/10/44,  Completed 
11/15/44,  Chg.  from  YMS-434  to  PARRAKEET 
(AMS-30)  2/18/47. 

Struck  6/23/47,  Sold  10/9/47. 

YMS-435 

Built  at  J.  M.  Martinac  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Tacoma, 

Keel  laid  5/11/44,  Launched  9/30/44,  Completed 
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3/5/45,  Lend-Leased  to  USSR  5ll7/i5,  Destroyed 
7/23/56. 

Struck  10/29/56. 

YMS-436 

Built  at  J.  M.  Martinac  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Tacoma, 
Wash. 

Keel  laid  6/15/44,  Launched  3/14/45,  Completed 

5/31/45. 

Struck  3/5/47,  Sold  5/13/47. 

YMS-437 

Built  at  J.  M.  Martinac  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Tacoma, 
Wash. 

Keel  laid  10/3/44,  Launched  4/22/45,  Completed 

7/25/45,  Chg.  from  YMS-437  to  PARTRIDGE 
(AMS-31)  2/18/47,  Sunk  by  mine  off  Korea  2/2/51. 

Struck  2/27/51. 

YMS-438 

Built  at  Robert  Jacob  Inc.,  City  Island,  N.Y. 

Keel  laid  11/1/43,  Launched  7/7/44,  Completed 
10/25/44. 

Struck  3/5/47,  Sold  5/27/47. 

YMS-439 

Built  at  Robert  Jacob  Inc.,  City  Island,  N.Y. 

Keel  laid  10/21/43,  Launched  7/14/44,  Completed 
11/18/44. 

Struck  7/19/46,  Sold  3/17/47. 

YMS-440 

Built  at  Robert  Jacob  Inc.,  City  Island,  N.Y. 

Keel  laid  11/24/43,  Launched  10/28/44,  Completed 
12/29/44. 

Struck  8/28/46,  Sold  10/21/47. 

YMS-441 

Built  at  Robert  Jacob  Inc.,  City  Island,  N.Y. 

Keel  laid  11/27/43,  Launched  11/13/44,  Completed 
2/20/45,  Chg.  from  YMS-441  to  PELICAN  (AMS-32) 
2/18/47,  Chg.  from  AMS-32  to  MSC(0)-32  on  2/7/55, 
Transferred  to  Japan  4/16/55  as  OGISHIMA  (MSC- 
659). 

Struck  5/1/68. 

YMS-442 

Built  at  C.  Hiltebrant  Drydock  Co.,  Kingston,  N.Y. 

Keel  laid  10/12/43,  Launched  4/20/44,  Completed 
10/13/44,  Chg.  from  YMB-442  to  PLOVER  (AMS-33) 
2/18/47,  Chg.  from  AMS-33  to  MSC(0)-33  on  2/7/55. 

Struck  10/1/68. 

YMS-443 

Built  at  C.  Hiltebrant  Drydock  Co.,  Kingston,  N.Y. 

Keel  laid  10/21/43,  Launched  5/5/44,  Completed 
11/14/44,  Chg.  from  YMS-443  to  REDHEAD 
(AMS-34)  2/18/47,  Chg.  from  AMS-34  to  AMCU-48 
9/1/54,  Chg.  from  AMCU-48  to  MHC-48  on  2/7/55. 

Struck  11/1/59. 

YMS-444 

Built  at  C.  Hiltebrant  Drydock  Co.,  Kingston,  N.Y. 

Keel  laid  11/16/43,  Launched  7/20/44,  Completed 
12/21/44,  Chg.  from  YMS-444  to  TURKEY 
(AMS-56)  9/1/47,  Chg.  from  AMS-56  to  MSC(0)-56 
2/7/55. 

Struck  10/1/68,  Sold. 

YMS-445 

Built  at  C.  Hiltebrant  Drydock  Co.,  Kingston,  N.Y. 

Keel  laid  3/25/44,  Launched  9/28/44,  Completed 
3/20/45. 

Struck  3/5/47,  Sold  5/13/47. 

YMS— 446 

Keel  laid  5/22/43  as  PCS-1393,  Chg.  from  PCS-1393 
to  YMS-446  9/27/43,  Launched  2/26/44,  Completed 
6/8/44,  Chg.  from  YMS-446  to  SANDERLING 
(AMS-35)  2/18/47,  Chg.  from  AMS-35  to  AMCU-49 
2/1/55,  Chg.  from  AMCU-49  to  MHC-49  on  2/7/55. 

Struck  11/1/59. 

YMS-447 

Built  at  Robert  Jacob  Inc.,  City  Island,  N.Y. 

Keel  laid  6/17/43  as  PCS-1394,  Chg.  from  PCS-1394  to 
YMS-447  on  9/27/43,  Launched  3/18/44,  Completed 
6/28/44,  Lend-leased  to  USSR  3/27/45,  No  record  of 
ultimate  fate. 

YMS-448 

Built  at  Robert  Jacob  Inc.,  City  Island,  N.Y. 


Keel  laid  6/22/43  as  PCS-1395,  Chg.  from  PCS-1395  to 
YMS-448  on  9/27/43,  Launched  3/27/44,  Completed 
7/25/44,  Lend-leased  to  USSR  4/24/45,  No  record  of 
ultimate  fate. 

YMS-449 

Built  at  South  Coast  Co.,  Newport  Beach,  Calif. 

Keel  laid  6/5/43  as  PCS-1398,  Chg.  from  PCS-1398  to 
YMS-449  on  9/27/43,  Launched  2/29/44,  Completed 
7/7/44. 

Struck  7/19/46,  Sold  2/6/47. 

YMS-450 

Built  at  South  Coast  Co.,  Newport  Beach,  Calif. 

Keel  laid  8/7/43  as  PC&-1399,  Chg.  from  PCS-1399  to 
YMS-450  on  10/7/43,  Launched  4/15/44,  Chg.  from 
YMS-450  to  PCS-1399  on  6/23/44,  Completed 
11/25/44,  Transferred  to  Philippines  1/22/48  as 
TARLAC  (P-11). 

YMS-451 

Built  at  South  Coast  Co.,  Newport  Beach,  Calif. 

Keel  laid  9/22/43  as  PCS-1400,  Chg.  from  PCS-1400 
to  YMS-451  on  10/7/43,  Launched  5/20/44,  Chg.  from 
YMS-451  to  PCS-1400  on  6/23/44,  Completed 
12/26/44,  Chg.  from  PCS-1400  to  AMS-59  (unnamed) 
9/2/47,  Struck  9/16/47,  Loaned  commercially  9/17/47, 
Returned  4/14/52,  Reinstated  on  Navy  List  11/4/53 
as  PCS-1400,  Named  COQUILLE  (PCS-1400)  2/15/56. 

Struck  7/2/56,  Sold  3/14/57. 

YMS-452 

Built  at  South  Coast  Co.,  Newport  Beach,  Calif. 

Keel  laid  3/3/44,  Chg.  from  YMS-452  to  PCS-1401 
6/23/44,  Launched  7/22/44,  Completed  2/13/45, 
Named  McMINNVILLE  (PCS-1401)  2/15/56. 

Struck  8/1/62,  Sold  5/28/63. 

YM&-453 

Built  at  Greenport  Basin  & Construction  Co.,  Greenport, 
N.Y. 

Keel  laid  7/20/43  as  PCS-1406,  Chg.  from  PCS-1406 
to  YMS-453  on  9/27/43,  Launched  10/2/43,  Com- 
pleted 6/27/44,  Lend-leased  to  USSR  5/24/45,  No 
record  of  ultimate  fate. 

YMS-454 

Built  at  Greenport  Basin  & Construction  Co.,  Greenport, 
N.Y. 

Keel  laid  8/24/43  as  PCS-1407,  Chg.  from  PCS-1407 
to  YMS-454  on  9/27/43,  Launched  10/23/43,  Com- 
pleted 6/30/44,  Grounded  in  typhoon  on  Tsuken  Shima, 
off  Okinawa,  10/9/45,  Hulk  destroyed  12/20/45. 

Struck  1/3/46. 

YMS-455 

Built  at  Greenport  Basin  & Construction  Co.,  Greenport, 
N.Y. 

Keel  laid  8/21/43  as  PCS-1408,  Chg.  from  PCS-1408 
to  YMS-455  on  9/27/43,  Launched  11/13/43,  Com- 
pleted 7/21/44,  Lend-leased  to  USSR  5/30/45,  No 
record  of  ultimate  fate. 

YMS-456 

Built  at  Greenport  Basin  & Construction  Co.,  Greenport, 
N.Y.* 

Keel  laid  10/4/43,  Launched  12/11/43,  Completed 
8/21/44,  Lend-leased  to  USSR  5/16/45,  No  record  of 
ultimate  fate. 

YMS-457 

Built  at  Greenport  Basin  & Construction  Co.,  Greenport, 
N.Y.* 

Keel  laid  11/17/43,  Launched  1/8/44,  Completed 
9/13/44,  Lend-leased  to  USSR  3/31/45,  No  record  of 
ultimate  fate. 

YMS-458 

Built  at  Greenport  Basin  & Construction  Co.,  Greenport, 
N.Y.* 

Keel  laid  12/3/43,  Launched  2/12/44,  Completed 
10/9/44. 

Struck  2/25/47,  Sold  9/26/47. 

YMS-459 

Built  at  Greenport  Basin  & Construction  Co.,  Greenport, 
N.Y.* 


* YMS-456  through  459  were  the  former  PCS-1409  through  1412,  re- 
designated YMS  26  Sep  1943  before  being  laid  down. 
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Keel  laid  1/12/44,  Launched  4/8/44,  Completed 
10/30/44,  Destroyed  1/12/46. 

Struck  1/21/46. 

YMS-460 

Built  at  Stadium  Yacht  Basin  Inc.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Keel  laid  6/8/43  as  PCS-1415,  Chg.  from  PCS-14L5  to 
YMS-460  on  9/27/43,  Launched  12/4/43,  Completed 
5/27/44,  Lend-leased  to  USSR  4/5/45,  No  record  of 
ultimate  fate. 

YMS-461 

Built  at  Stadium  Yacht  Basin  Inc.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Keel  laid  6/8/43  as  PCS- 1416,  Chg.  from  PCS-1416 
to  YMS-461  on  9/27/43,  Launched  1/8/44,  Completed 
6/21/44,  Chg.  from  YMS-461  to  SWALLOW  (AMS- 
36)  2/18/47,  Chg.  from  AMS-36  to  MSC(0)-36  on 
2/7/55,  Transferred  to  Japan  4/16/55  as  YUGE- 
SHIMA  (MSC-660). 

Struck  5/1/68. 

YMS-462 

Built  at  C.  Hiltebrant  Drydock  Co.,  Kingston,  N.Y. 

Keel  laid  4/5/43  as  PC-1427,  Chg.  from  PC-1427  to 
PCS-1427  on  4/8/43,  Chg.  from  PCS-1427  to  YMS- 
462  9/27/43,  Launched  10/11/43,  Completed  6/9/44, 
Lend-leased  to  USSR  4/12/45,  No  record  of  ultimate 
fate. 

YMS-463 

Built  at  C.  Hiltebrant  Drydock  Co.,  Kingston,  N.Y. 

Keel  laid  5/6/43  as  PCS-1428,  Chg.  from  PCS-1428 
to  YMS-463  on  9/27/43,  Launched  3/21/44,  Com- 
pleted 7/15/44,  Transferred  to  Korea  5/10/47  as 
KANG  NUNG  (YMS-507). 

Struck  12/23/47. 

YMS-464 

Built  at  Gibbs  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Keel  laid  5/14/43  as  PCS-1432,  Chg.  from  PCS-1432 
to  YMS-464  on  9/27/43,  Launched  12/9/43,  Com- 
pleted 6/13/44,  Lend-leased  to  USSR  5/15/45,  No 
record  of  ultimate  fate. 

YMS-465 

Built  at  Gibbs  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Keel  laid  6/21/43  as  PCS-1433,  Chg.  from  PCS-1433 
to  YMS-465  on  9/27/43,  Launched  1/4/44,  Completed 
6/17/44,  Lend-leased  to  USSR  5/8/45,  No  record  of 
ultimate  fate. 

YMS-466 

Built  at  Gibbs  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Keel  laid  6/24/43  as  PCS-1434,  Chg.  from  PCS-1434 
to  YMS-466  on  9/27/43,  Launched  1/22/44,  Com- 
pleted 7/4/44,  Lend-leased  to  USSR  5/31/45,  No 
record  of  ultimate  fate. 

YMS-467 

Built  at  Gibbs  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Keel  laid  6/14/43  as  PCS-1435,  Chg.  from  PCS-1435  to 
YMS-467  on  9/27/43,  Launched  2/22/44,  Completed 
8/4/44. 

Struck  2/7/47,  Sold  11/7/47. 

YMS-468 

Built  at  Gibbs  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Keel  laid  6/12/43  as  PCS-1436,  Chg.  from  PCS-1436 
to  YMS-468  on  9/27/43,  Launched  3/23/44,  Com- 
pleted 8/31/44,  Struck  2/19/48,  Sold  to  Turkey 
5/10/48  as  KUSADASHI  (M  514). 

YMS-469 

Built  at  Gibbs  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Keel  laid  7/30/43  as  PCS-1437,  Chg.  from  PCS-1437 
to  YMS-469  on  9/27/43,  Launched  3/17/44,  Com- 
pleted 9/22/44,  Lend-leased  to  USSR  4/30/45,  No 
record  of  ultimate  fate. 

YMS-470 

Built  at  Gibbs  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Keel  laid  8/12/43  as  PCS-1438,  Chg.  from  PCS-1438 
to  YMS-470  on  9/27/43,  Launched  4/5/44,  Completed 
10/14/44,  Chg.  from  YMS-470  to  SWAN  (AMS-37) 
2/18/47,  Chg.  from  AMS-37  to  MSC(0)-37  on  2/7/55. 

Struck  11/1/59,  Sold  1961. 

YMS-471 

Built  at  Gibbs  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Keel  laid  9/15/43  as  PCS-1439,  Chg.  from  PCS-1439 
to  YMS-471  on  9/27/43,  Launched  5/23/44,  Com- 


pleted 10/27/44,  Chg.  from  YMS-471  to  VERDIN 
(AMS-38)  2/18/47,  Chg.  from  AMS-38  to  MSC(0)-38 
on  2/7/55. 

Struck  11/1/59. 

YMS-472 

Built  at  Gibbs  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Keel  laid  9/17/43  as  PCS-1440,  Chg.  from  PCS-1440 
to  YMS-472  on  9/27/43,  Launched  6/21/44,  Com- 
pleted 11/10/44,  Lost  in  typhoon  off  Okinawa  9/16/45. 

Struck  10/24/45. 

YMS-473 

Built  at  Harbor  Boatbuilding  Co.,  Terminal  Island,  Calif. 

Keel  laid  5/10/43  as  PCS-1443,  Chg.  from  PCS-1443 
to  YMS-473  on  9/27/43,  Launched  4/22/44,  Com- 
pleted 8/22/44. 

Struck  6/19/46,  Sold  to  Korea  7/24/47. 

YMS-474 

Built  at  Harbor  Boatbuilding  Co.,  Terminal  Island,  Calif. 

Keel  laid  5/14/43  as  PCS-1444,  Chg.  from  PCS-1444 
to  YMS-474  on  10/7/43,  Launched  5/23/44,  Chg.  from 
YMS-474  to  PCS-1444  on  6/23/44,  Named  CON- 
NEAUT  (PCS-1444)  2/15/56. 

Struck  9/5/57,  Sold  1957. 

YMS-475 

Built  at  San  Diego  Marine  Construction  Co.,  San  Diego, 
Calif. 

Keel  laid  4/30/43  as  PCS-1447,  Chg.  from  PCS-1447 
to  YMS-475  on  9/27/43,  Launched  6/1/44,  Completed 
8/16/44. 

Struck  10/29/46,  Sold  1/21/47. 

YMS-476 

Built  at  San  Diego  Marine  Construction  Co.,  San  Diego, 
Calif. 

Keel  laid  4/30/43  as  PCS-1448,  Chg.  from  PCS-1448 
to  YMS-476  on  10/7/43,  Launched  6/14/44,  Chg.  from 
YMS-476  to  PCS-1448  on  6/23/44,  Completed 
11/21/44,  Transferred  to  Korea  6/9/52  as  HWASE- 
ONG  (PCS-205). 

YMS-477 

Built  at  Tacoma  Boatbuilding  Co.,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Keel  laid  7/12/43  as  PCS-1453,  Chg.  from  PCS-1453 
to  YMS-477  on  9/27/43,  Launched  11/6/43,  Com- 
pleted 7/10/44. 

Struck  8/28/46,  Sold  4/47. 

YMS-478 

Built  at  Tacoma  Boatbuilding  Co.,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Keel  laid  9/2/43  as  PCS-1454,  Chg.  from  PCS-1454 
to  YMS-478  on  9/27/43,  Launched  1/8/44,  Completed 
8/21/44,  Grounded  at  Wakanoura,  Japan,  10/8/45, 
Hulk  destroyed  10/24/45. 

Struck  3/20/46. 

YMS-479 

Built  at  Mojean  & Erickson  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Tacoma, 
Wash. 

Keel  laid  4/28/43  as  PCS-1456,  Chg.  from  PCS-1456 
to  YMS-479  on  9/27/43,  Launched  19/30/43,  Com- 
pleted 7/20/44,  Chg.  from  YMS-479  to  WAXBILL 
(AMS-39)  2/18/47,  Chg.  from  AMS-39  to  AMCU-50 
on  2/1/55,  Chg.  from  AMCU-50  to  MHC-50  on 
2/7/55. 

Struck  11/1/59. 

YMS-480 

Built  at  Bellingham  Marine  Railway  & Boatbuilding  Co., 
Bellingham,  Wash. 

Keel  laid  5/25/43  as  PCS-1462,  Chg.  from  PCS-1462 
to  YMS-480  on  9/27/43,  Launched  11/20/43,  Chg. 
from  YMS-480  to  Degaussing  Vessel,  YDG-7, 
12/23/43,  Completed  3/15/44. 

Struck  4/12/46,  Sold  8/27/47. 

YMS-481 

Built  at  Bellingham  Marine  Railway  & Boatbuilding  Co., 
Bellingham,  Wash. 

Keel  laid  5/25/43  as  PCS-1463,  Chg.  from  PCS-1463 
to  YMS-481  on  9/27/43,  Launched  11/20/43,  Com- 
pleted 3/15/44,  Sunk  by  shore  batteries  off  Tarakan, 
Borneo,  5/2/45. 

Struck  6/2/45. 
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Part  Q 

MOTOR  MINESWEEPERS  (BRITISH)  (BYMS) 


Eighty  ships  of  the  136-foot  YMS  type  were 
ordered  by  the  U.S.  Navy  specifically  for  transfer 
to  Great  Britain  under  Lend-Lease.  For  accounting 
purposes  they  were  carried  on  the  Navy  List  as 
“British  Motor  Minesweepers”  (BYMS)  and  num- 
bered in  a separate  sequence  from  1 to  80.  Upon 
transfer  to  Britain,  BYMS-1/80  were  assigned  the 
British  pendant  numbers  BYMS-2001-2080.  Their 
general  characteristics  were  identical  to  those  of 
their  U.S.  Navy  counterparts  (see  part  P of  this 
appendix).  Names  were  not  assigned  them  by  the 
Royal  Navy. 

Fifty-three  more  BYMS’s  bore  hull  numbers 
from  137  to  284.  These  were  originally  built  for  the 
U.S.  Navy  as  YMS’s  and  transferred  to  Britain  on, 
or  shortly  after,  completion.  On  the  Navy  List  they 
they  were  designated  BYMS,  with  their  original 
U.S.  Navy  numbers.  Hull  numbers  for  this  group 
of  ships  are  tabulated  in  sequence  in  this  section; 
data  on  them  will  be  found  in  part  P. 


NUMERICAL  LIST 

BYMS-l 

Built  at  American  Car  & Foundry  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Keel  laid  7/24/41,  Launched  3/17/42,  Completed  and 
transferred  to  Britain  5/30/42,  Returned  12/10/46, 
Sold  6/48. 

BYMS-2 

Built  at  American  Car  & Foundry  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Keel  laid  8/11/41,  Launched  4/2/42,  Completed  and 
transferred  to  Britain  6/22/42,  Returned  9/1/47,  Sold. 

BYMS-3 

Built  at  American  Car  & Foundry  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Keel  laid  8/25/41,  Launched  5/14/42,  Completed  and 
transferred  to  Britain  7/13/42,  Returned  12/12/46, 
Sold  10/47. 

BYMS-4 

Built  at  American  Car  & Foundry  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Keel  laid  8/29/41,  Launched  6/18/42,  Completed  and 
transferred  to  Britain  8/1/42,  Returned  9/1/47,  Sold. 

BYMS-5 

Built  at  Wheeler  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Whitestone,  N.Y. 

Keel  laid  10/31/41,  Launched  8/17/42,  Completed  and 
transferred  to  Britain  9/14/42,  Returned  11/12/46, 
Struck  12/13/46,  Transferred  to  Korea  5/10/47  as 
KILCHU  (YMS-514),  Scrapped  1956. 

BYMS-6 

Built  at  Wheeler  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Whitestone,  N.Y. 

Keel  laid  11/4/41,  Launched  8/22/42,  Completed  and 
transferred  to  Britain  9/28/42,  Returned  11/12/46, 
Transferred  to  Korea  5/10/47  as  YMS-516,  Sunk  by 
mine  in  Wonsan  harbor  10/l9/50. 

BYMS-7 

Built  at  Wheeler  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  W’hitestone,  N.Y. 

Keel  laid  11/17/41,  Launched  9/7/42,  Completed  and 
transferred  to  Britain  10/8/42,  Returned  11/12/46. 

Struck  6/10/47,  Sold  11/4/47. 

BYMS^8 

Built  at  Wheeler  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Whitestone,  N.Y. 

Keel  laid  11/28/41,  Launched  9/7/42,  Completed  and 
transferred  to  Britain  10/19/42,  Returned  11/12/46. 

Struck  12/13/46,  Transferred  to  Korea  5/10/47  as 
YMS-518. 


BYM&-9 

Built  at  Associated  Shipbuilders,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Keel  laid  9/18/41,  Launched  3/17/42,  Completed 

8/31/42,  Transferred  to  Britain  9/1/42,  Returned 
5/23/47. 

Struck  6/10/47,  Sold  to  Italy  as  ANEMONE  (DR-409, 
later  M 5400)  5/47. 

BYMS-10 

Built  at  Associated  Shipbuilders,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Keel  laid  9/18/41,  Launched  2/19/42,  Completed 

7/29/42,  Transferred  to  Britain  7/31/42,  Returned 
12/12/46,  Sold  12/20/47. 

BYMS-11 

Built  at  Associated  Shipbuilders,  Seattle,  Wa.sh. 

Keel  laid  2/25/42,  Launched  4/30/42,  Completed 

9/20/42,  Transferred  to  Britain  9/21/42. 

Struck  6/10/47,  Returned  7/7/47,  Sold. 

BYMS-12 

Built  at  Associated  Shipbuilders,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Keel  laid  3/21/42,  Launched  5/27/42,  Completed 

10/5/42,  Transferred  to  Britain  10/6/42,  Returned 
5/23/47,  Sold  5/47  to  Italy  as  BIANCOSPINO  (DR- 
410,  later  M 5403). 

Struck  6/10/47. 

BYMS-13 

Built  at  Associated  Shipbuilders,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Keel  laid  3/4/42,  Launched  7/4/42,  Completed  10/29/42, 
Transferred  to  Britain  10/30/42,  Sold  to  Egypt  as 
KORDOFAN  5/47*,  Returned  by  Britain  6/6/47. 

Struck  6/10/47. 

BYMS-14 

Built  at  Associated  Shipbuilders,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Keel  laid  5/29/42,  Launched  8/11/42,  Completed 
11/23/42,  Transferred  to  Britain  11/24/42,  Returned 
5/23/47,  Sold  to  Italy  as  GERANIO  (DR-412,  later 
M 5407)  5/47. 

Struck  6/10/47. 

BYMS-15 

Built  at  Dachel-Carter  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Benton 
Harbor,  Mich. 

Keel  laid  7/17/41,  Launched  3/25/42,  Completed  and 
transferred  to  Britain  7/21/42,  Returned  9/3/46. 

Struck  12/13/46,  Sold  10/21/47. 

BYMS-16 

Built  at  Dachel-Carter  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Benton 
Harbor,  Mich. 

Keel  laid  7/31/41,  Launched  2/24/42,  Completed  and 
transferred  to  Britain  6/9/42,  Returned  2/12/48,  Sold. 

BYMS-17 

Built  at  Bellingham  Iron  Works,  Inc.,  Bellingham,  Wash. 

Keel  laid  7/16/41,  Launched  4/14/42,  Completed  and 
transferred  to  Britain  5/30/42,  Returned  7/31/46, 
Destroyed  5/24/48. 

Struck  6/18/48. 

BYMS-18 

Built  at  Bellingham  Iron  Works,  Inc.,  Bellingham,  Wash. 

Keel  laid  7/23/41,  Launched  5/2/42,  Completed  and 
transferred  to  Britain  7/16/42,  Returned  7/31/46, 
Transferred  to  Korea  8/30/47. 

Struck  6/18/48. 

BYMS-19 

Built  at  Bellingham  Iron  Works,  Inc.,  Bellingham,  Wash. 

Keel  laid  7/26/41,  Launched  5/30/42,  Completed  8/8/42, 
Transferred  to  Britain  8/14/42,  Sunk  by  mine  off 
Catrune,  Italy,  9/9/43. 

Struck  5/16/44. 

BYMS^20 

Built  at  Bellingham  Iron  Works,  Inc.,  Bellingham,  Wash. 

Keel  laid  8/2/41,  Launched  6/27/42,  Completed  and 


* Sale  dates,  as  given  here,  are  those  on  which  sale  agree- 
ments were  signed.  In  some  instances  it  will  be  noticed  that 
these  agreements  were  completed  before  the  ships  in  question 
were  actually  returned  to  U.S.  custody. 
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transferred  to  Britain  8/29/42,  Struck  6/10/47,  Re- 
turned Sold. 

BYMS-21 

Built  at  Seattle  Shipbuilding  & Drydock  Co.,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

Keel  laid  8/11/41,  Launched  2/28/42,  Completed 
7/31/42,  Transferred  to  Britain  8/3/42,  Returned 
9/1/47,  Sold. 

BYMS-22 

Built  at  Seattle  Shipbuilding  & Drydock  Co.,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

Keel  laid  10/24/41,  Launched  3/21/42,  C9mpleted  and 
transferred  to  Britain  9/5/42,  Sunk  by  mine  off  Frejus, 
S.  France,  8/16/44. 

Struck  2/8/45. 

BYMS-23 

Built  at  Seattle  Shipbuilding  & Drydock  Co.,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

Keel  laid  3/4/42,  Launched  5/23/42,  Completed  and 
transferred  to  Britain  10/27/42,  Returned  5/23/47, 
Sold  to  Italy  as  MUGHETTO  (DR-413,  later  M 5409) 
5/47. 

Struck  6/10/47. 

BYMS-24 

Built  at  Seattle  Shipbuilding  & Drydock  Co.,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

Keel  laid  3/24/42,  Launched  6/27/42,  Completed 
11/6/42,  Transferred  to  Britain  11/9/42,  Returned 
5/23/47,  Sold  to  Italy  as  NARCISO  (DR-414,  later 
M 5410)  5/47. 

Struck  6/10/47. 

BYMS-25 

Built  at  Ballard  Marine  Railway  Co.,  Inc.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Keel  laid  8/12/41,  Launched  2/21/42,  Completed  and 
transferred  to  Britain  7/14/42,  Returned  12/10/46, 
Sold  12/20/47. 

BYMS-26 

Built  at  Ballard  Marine  Railway  Co.,  Inc.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Keel  laid  8/12/41,  Launched  3/21/42,  Completed  and 
transferred  to  Britain  8/22/42. 

Struck  6/10/47,  Returned  8/1/47,  Sold. 

BYMS-27 

Built  at  Ballard  Marine  Railway  Co.,  Inc.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Keel  laid  10/1/41,  Launched  5/23/42,  Completed 

9/20/42,  Transferred  to  Britain  9/21/42,  Returned 
5/23/47,  Sold  to  Italy  as  ORLEANDRO  (DR-415, 
later  M 5411)  5/47. 

Struck  6/10/47. 

BYMS-28 

Built  at  Ballard  Marine  Railway  Co.,  Inc.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Keel  laid  2/24/42,  Launched  6/27/42,  Completed 

10/29/42,  Transferred  to  Britain  10/30/42,  Sold  to 
Egypt  5/47  as  DARFUR,  Returned  by  Britain  6/6/47. 

Struck  6/10/47. 

BYMS^29 

Built  at  Barbour  Boat  Works,  New  Bern,  N.C. 

Keel  laid  8/11/41,  Launched  1/17/42,  Completed  and 
transferred  to  Britain  6/8/42,  Returned  2/12/48,  Sold. 

BYMS-30 

Built  at  Barbour  Boat  Works,  New  Bern,  N.C. 

Keel  laid  8/11/41,  Launched  3/12/42,  Completed  and 
transferred  to  Britain  7/29/42,  Lost  off  Le  Havre, 
France,  10/8/44. 

Struck  12/22/44. 

BYMS-31 

Built  at  American  Car  & Foundry  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Keel  laid  5/11/42,  Launched  9/7/42,  Completed  3/12/43, 
Transferred  to  Britain  3/13/43,  Struck  6/10/47,  Re- 
turned 7/10/47,  Sold. 

BYMS-32 

Built  at  American  Car  & Foundry  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Keel  laid  5/21/42,  Launched  10/29/42,  Completed 
4/9/43,  Transferred  to  Britain  4/10/43,  Returned 
5/19/48,  Sold  to  Finland  as  TAMMENPAA.. 

BYMS-33 

Built  at  American  Car  & Foundry  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Keel  laid  6/1/42,  Launched  1/6/43,  Completed  6/1/43, 
Transferred  to  Britain  6/4/43,  Returned  1/1/46, 


Loaned  to  Greece  as  KALYMNOS  (M  201)  1/1/46, 
Transferred  outright  to  Greece  7/22/52. 

BYMS^34 

Built  at  American  Car  & Foundry  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Keel  laid  6/22/42,  Launched  3/11/43,  Completed 
6/28/43,  Transferred  to  Britain  6/29/43,  Returned 
9/1/47,  Sold. 

BYMS-35 

Built  at  American  Car  & Foundry  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Keel  laid  9/7/42,  Launched  6/24/43,  Completed  8/13/43, 
Transferred  to  Britain  8/14/43,  Sold  to  Egypt  as 
MALEK  FUAD  8/47,  Returned  by  Britain  10/21/47. 

BYMS^36 

Built  at  American  Car  & Foundry  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Keel  laid  10/31/42,  Launched  7/29/43,  Completed 
9/18/43,  Tran^erred  to  Britain  9/20/43,  Returned 
9/3/46,  Struck  12/13/46,  Destroyed  3/9/48. 

BYMS-37 

Built  at  Barbour  Boat  Works,  New  Bern,  N.C. 

Keel  laid  5/5/42,  Launched  9/7/42,  Completed  3 '14/43, 

Transferred  to  Britain  3/15/43,  Returned  5/23/47,  Sold 
to  Italy  as  ORCHIDEA  (DR-406,  later  M 5412)  5/47. 

Struck  6/10/47. 

BYMS-38 

Built  at  Barbour  Boat  Works,  New  Bern,  N.C. 

Keel  laid  5/14/42,  Launched  9/30/42,  Completed 
4/14/43,  Transferred  to  Britain  4/30/43,  Returned 
4/10/46,  Loaned  to  The  Netherlands  as  MARSDIEP 
(MV-37)  4/10/46,  Returned  to  U.S.  Custody  7/27/47, 
Sold  to  The  Netherlands  7/27/47. 

BYMS^39 

Built  at  Barbour  Boat  Works,  New  Bern,  N.C. 

Keel  laid  5/27/42,  Launched  10/14/42,  Completed 
6/14/43,  Transferred  to  Britain  6/16/43,  Returned 
5/12/48,  Sold  5/14/48. 

BYMS-40 

Built  at  Barbour  Boat  Works,  New  Bern,  N.C. 

Keel  laid  9/7/42,  Launched  12/7/42,  Completed  8/12/43, 
Transferred  to  Britain  8/15/43,  Returned  9/1/47,  Sold. 

BYMS-41 

Built  at  Barbour  Boat  Works,  New  Bern,  N.C. 

Keel  laid  10/15/42,  Launched  6/15/43,  Completed 

10/7/43,  Transferred  to  Britain  10/9/43,  Sold  to  Egypt 
8/47  as  NAHARIA,  Returned  by  Britain  10/21/47, 
Transferred  by  Egypt  to  Algeria  11/6/62  as  SIDI 
FRADJ. 

BYMS-42 

Built  at  Barbour  Boat  Works,  New  Bern,  N.C. 

Keel  laid  10/15/42,  Launched  6/26/43,  Completed 

11/11/43,  Transferred  to  Britain  11/13/43,  Returned 
12/3/45,  Struck  12/5/45,  Sold  to  Italy  as  GLADIOLO 
(DR-417,  later  M 5416)  11/47. 

BYMS-43 

Built  at  Gibbs  Corporation,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Keel  laid  4/3/42,  Launched  6/12/42,  Completed 

11/11/42,  Transferred  to  Britain  11/19/42,  Returned 
9/3/46. 

Struck  12/13/46,  Sold  1/6/48. 

BYMS-44 

Built  at  Gibbs  Corporation,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Keel  laid  4/9/42,  Launched  6/19/42,  Completed 

11/26/42,  Transferred  to  Britain  12/29/42,  Sold  to 
Finland  as  PURUNPAA  2/28/48,  Returned  by  Britain 
5/19/48. 

BYMS-45 

Built  at  Gibbs  Corporation,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Keel  laid  4/10/42,  Launched  7/4/42,  Completed 

12/31/42,  Transferred  to  Britain  1/14/43,  Returned 
7/31/46. 

Struck  9/25/46,  Sold  10/21/47. 

BYMS-46 

Built  at  Gibbs  Corporation,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Keel  laid  4/15/42,  Launched  7/19/42,  Completed 

1/19/43,  Transferred  to  Britain  2/3/43,  Returned 
4/11/46,  Loaned  to  The  Netherlands  as  WESTER- 
SCHEIDE  (MV-42,  later  M 839)  4/11/46,  Returned 
to  U.S.  custody  7/27/47,  Sold  to  The  Netherlands 
7/27/47. 

BYMS-47 

Built  at  Gibbs  Corporation,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 
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Keel  laid  4/23/42,  Launched  8/9/42,  Completed  2/9/43, 
Transferred  to  Britain  2/14/43,  Sold  to  Finland  as 
KATANPAA  5/5/48,  Returned  by  Britain  5/19/48. 

BYMS-48 

Built  at  Gibbs  Corporation,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Keel  laid  4/24/42,  Launched  8/19/42,  Completed 
2/19/43,  Transferred  to  Britain  3/12/43,  Struck 
12/13/46,  Returned  1/1/47,  Sold  to  Netherlands  as 
ZUIDERDIEP  (MV-43,  later  M 840,  later  A 904) 
2/47. 

BYMS-49 

Built  at  Gibbs  Corporation,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Keel  laid  5/9/42,  Launched  9/1/42,  Completed  3/19/43, 
Transferred  to  Britain  4/7/43,  Sold  to  Finland  as 
VAHTERPAA  5/5/48,  Returned  by  Britain  5/19/48. 

BYMS-50 

Built  at  Gibbs  Corporation,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Keel  laid  5/9/42,  Launched  9/7/42,  Completed  4/5/43, 
Transferred  to  Britain  4/7/43,  Returned  4/10/46, 
Loaned  to  The  Netherlands  as  HOLLANDSDIEP 
(MV-36,  later  M 833)  4/10/46,  Returned  to  U.S. 
custody  7/27/47,  Sold  to  The  Netherlands  7/27/47. 

BYMS-51 

Built  at  Gibbs  Corporation,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Keel  laid  7/4/42,  Launched  9/18/42,  Completed  4/15/43, 
Transferred  to  Britain  5/5/43,  Returned  9/1/47,  Sold 
8/47. 

BYMS-52 

Built  at  Gibbs  Corporation,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Keel  laid  7/7/42,  Launched  10/3/42,  Completed  5/18/43, 
Transferred  to  Britain  5/21/43,  Returned  5/14/48, 
Sold. 

BYMS-53 

Built  at  Gibbs  Corporation,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Keel  laid  8/22/42,  Launched  12/28/42,  Completed 
6/7/43,  Transferred  to  Britain  6/9/43,  Sunk  by  mine 
off  Porto  Corsini,  Italy,  4/28/45. 

Struck  8/13/45. 

BYMS-54 

Built  at  Gibbs  Corporation,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Keel  laid  8/25/42,  Launched  12/31/42,  Completed 
6/26/43,  Transferred  to  Britain  6/2^43,  Sold  1/48, 
Returned  by  Britain  2/12/48. 

BYMS-55 

Built  at  Westergard  Boat  Works  Inc.,  Biloxi,  Miss. 

Keel  laid  4/30/42,  Launched  12/7/42,  Completed  and 
transferred  to  Britain  5/6/43,  Returned  2/28/48, 
Transferred  to  Korea  as  KO  YUNG  (YMS-515) 
2/28/48. 

BYMS^56 

Built  at  Westergard  Boat  Works  Inc.,  Biloxi,  Miss. 

Keel  laid  5/1/42,  Launched  12/24/42,  Completed 
6/18/43,  Transferred  to  Britain  6/21/43,  Returned 
4/27/46,  Loaned  to  Greece  as  PAXI  (M  202)  4/27/46, 
Transferred  outright  to  Greece  7/22/52. 

Struck  9/8/52. 

BYMS^57 

Built  at  Westergard  Boat  Works  Inc.,  Biloxi,  Miss. 

Keel  laid  5/7/42,  Launched  1/15/43,  Completed  7/21/43, 
Transferred  to  Britain  7/22/43,  Returned  9/1/47,  Sold 
8/47. 

BYMS-58 

Built  at  Westergard  Boat  Works  Inc.,  Biloxi,  Miss. 

Keel  laid  5/14/42,  Launched  1/15/43,  Completed 
8/10/43,  Transferred  to  Britain  8/12/43,  Sold  to 
Greece  as  ARIADNE  (A  231)  8/47,  Returned  by 
Britain  9/1/47. 

BYMS^59 

Built  at  Westergard  Boat  Works  Inc.,  Biloxi,  Miss. 

Keel  laid  5/4/42,  Launched  2/6/43,  Completed  8/27/43, 
Transferred  to  Britain  8/30/43,  Lost  8/24/46. 

Struck  4/28/49. 

BYMS-60 

Built  at  Westergard  Boat  Works  Inc.,  Biloxi,  Miss. 

Keel  laid  5/19/42,  Launched  2/20/43,  Completed 
9/13/43,  Transferred  to  Britain  9/14/43,  Returned 
9/3/46. 

Struck  12/13/46,  Destroyed  3/5/48. 


BYMS-61 

Built  at  Westergard  Boat  Works  Inc.,  Biloxi,  Miss. 

Keel  laid  12/7/42,  Laimched  5/8/43,  Completed  9/29/43, 

Transferred  to  Britain  9/30/43,  Returned  9/3/46. 

Struck  6/10/47,  Sold  10/47. 

BYMS-62 

Built  at  Westergard  Boat  Works  Inc.,  Biloxi,  Mis.«. 

Keel  laid  12/24/42,  Launched  5/25/43,  Completed 
10/29/43,  Transferred  10/30/43,  Returned  12/10/46, 
Sold  10/47. 

BYMS-63 

Built  at  Westergard  Boat  Works  Inc.,  Biloxi,  Miss. 

Keel  laid  1/15/43,  Launched  6/12/43,  Completed  and 
transferred  to  Britain  11/10/43,  Returned  4/21/48, 
Sold. 

BYMS-64 

Built  at  Westergard  Boat  Works  Inc.,  Biloxi,  Miss. 

Keel  laid  1/15/43,  Launched  8/2/43,  Completed 
11/20/43,  Transferred  to  Britain  11/22/43,  Returned 
7/31/46. 

Struck  8/1/47,  Sold  10/21/47. 

BYMS-65 

Built  at  Wheeler  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  'WTiitestone,  N.Y. 

Keel  laid  4/16/42,  Launched  12/21/42,  Completed  and 
transferred  to  Britain  1/22/43,  Returned  8/12/44, 
Loaned  to  Greece  as  KARTERIA  (M  203)  8/12/44, 
Transferred  outright  to  Greece  7/22/52. 

Struck  9/8/52. 

BYMS^66 

Built  at  Wheeler  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Whitestone,  N.Y. 

Keel  laid  4/20/42,  Launched  1/11/43,  Completed  and 
transferred  to  Britain  2/8/43,  Returned  8/12/44, 
Loaned  to  Greece  as  PARALOS  (M  204)  8/12/44, 
Transferred  outright  to  Greece  7/22/52. 

Struck  9/8/52. 

BYMS^67 

Built  at  Wheeler  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Whitestone,  N.Y. 

Keel  laid  4/25/42,  Launched  1/25/43,  Completed  and 
transferred  to  Britain  2/23/43,  Returned  8/12/44, 
Loaned  to  Greece  as  SALAMINIA  (M  205)  8/12/44, 
Transferred  outright  to  Greece  7/22/52. 

Struck  9/8/52. 

BYMS^68 

Built  at  Wheeler  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Whitestone,  N.Y. 

Keel  laid  4/30/42,  Launched  2/9/43,  Completed  and 
transferred  to  Britain  3/16/43,  Returned  5/18/46, 
Loaned  to  Greece  as  LEFKAS  (M  206)  5/18/46, 
Transferred  outright  to  Greece  7/22/52. 

Struck  9/8/52. 

BYMS^69 

Built  at  Wheeler  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Whitestone,  N.Y. 

Keel  laid  5/6/42,  Launched  3/3/43,  Completed  and 
transferred  to  Britain  3/30/43,  ^Id  4/47  to  Egypt  as 
KAISARIYA,  Returned  by  Britain  10/21/47. 

BYMS^70 

Built  at  Wheeler  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Whitestone,  N.Y. 

Keel  laid  5/15/42,  Laimched  2/22/43,  Completed  and 
transferred  to  Britain  4/15/43,  Sold  5/6/48,  Returned 
by  Britain  5/8/48. 

BYM&^71 

Built  at  Wheeler  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Whitestone,  N.Y. 

Keel  laid  6/10/42,  Launched  3/24/43,  Completed  and 
transferred  to  Britain  5/4/43,  Sold  to  Greece  as 
KEFALLINIA  (M  207)  8/47,  Returned  by  Britain 
9/1/47. 

BYMS^72 

Built  at  Wheeler  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Whitestone,  N.Y. 

Keel  laid  6/25/42,  Launched  4/7/43,  Completed  and 
transferred  to  Britain  5/13/43,  Lost  11/43. 

Struck  5/16/44. 

BYMS^73 

Built  at  Wheeler  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Whitestone,  N.Y. 

Keel  laid  7/25/42,  Launched  4/14/43,  Completed  and 
transferred  to  Britain  5/31/43,  Returned  5/23/47,  Sold 
to  Italy  as  BEGONIA  (DR-402,  later  M 5402,  later 
MARESCIALLO  OLTRAMONTE),  5/47. 

Struck  6/10/47. 

BYMS-74 

Built  at  Wheeler  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Whitestone,  N.Y. 
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Keel  laid  8/8/42,  Launched  4/24/43,  Completed  and 
transferred  to  Britain  6/8/43,  Returned  12/15/43, 
Loaned  to  Greece  as  KASSOS  12/15/43,  Sunk  by  mine 
off  Piraeus,  Greece,  10/15/44. 

BYMS-75 

Built  at  Wheeler  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Whitestone,  N.Y. 

Keel  laid  7/24/42,  Launched  5/1/43,  Completed  and 
transferred  to  Britain  6/18/43,  Sold  to  Egypt  as  TOR 
5/47,  Returned  by  Britain  6/6/47. 

Struck  6/10/47. 

BYMS-76 

Built  at  Wheeler  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Whitestone,  N.Y. 

Keel  laid  8/17/42,  Launched  5/8/43,  Completed  and 
transferred  to  Britain  6/26/43,  Sold  1/48  to  Greek 
purchaser.  Returned  by  Britain  2/12/48,  Acquired  or 
activated  by  Royal  Hellenic  Navy  1959  as  PROKYON. 

BYMS-77 

Built  at  Wheeler  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Whitestone,  N.Y. 

Keel  laid  10/3/42,  Launched  5/15/43,  Completed  and 
transferred  to  Britain  7/6/43,  Sunk  by  mine  in  Gulf  of 
Corinth  10/24/44. 

Struck  12/22/44. 


BYMS^78 

Built  at  Wheeler  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Whitestone,  N.Y. 

Keel  laid  10/20/42,  Launched  5/22/43,  Completed  and 
transferred  to  Britain  7/14/43,  Sold  to  Greece  as 
VEGAS  (A  478)  1/48,  Returned  by  Britain  2/12/48. 

BYMS^79 

Built  at  Wheeler  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Whitestone,  N.Y. 

Keel  laid  10/29/42,  Launched  5/22/43,  Completed  and 
transferred  to  Britain  7/24/43,  Returned  5/8/48,  Sold. 

BYMS^80 

Built  at  Wheeler  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Whitestone,  N.Y. 

Keel  laid  11/4/42,  Launched  5/31/43,  Completed  and 
transferred  to  Britain  8/3/43,  Returned  7/31/46. 

Struck  8/1/47,  Sold  10/21/47. 

BYMS-137,  141-142,  148-150,  152-157,  161-162,  167-168, 
171-175,  181-182,  185-191,  194,  202-206,  209-214,  217, 
221,  223,  225,  229-230,  232-234,  236,  240,  244,  246,  253-258, 
261,  264,  277-280,  282,  284 

Ordered  and  built  for  the  U.S.  Navy  as  YMS’.=  ; trans- 
ferred to  the  Royal  Navy  after  completion.  For  builders 
and  key  dates,  see  Motor  Minesweepers  (YMS),  p.  498, 
under  the  same  hull  numbers. 
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APPENDIX  III 


SHIPS  NAMED  A THROUGH  M SINCE  PUBLICATION 
OF  VOLUMES  I,  II,  HI,  AND  IV 


Since  many  ships  have  come  into  being  since  1958, 
our  listing  of  ships  requires  updating.  Appendix  IV 
is  an  alphabetical  listing  of  ships  that  have  been 
named  since  issuance  of  previous  volumes,  and  whose 
names  begin  with  the  letters  A through  M.  Also 
included,  due  to  a change  in  policy  since  publication 
of  Volumes  I and  II,  are  ships  assigned  to  the  Mili- 
tary Sealift  Command  (formerly  Military  Sea  Trans- 
portation Service)  and  ships  designated  as  Unclassi- 
fied Miscellaneous  Auxiliary  Ships  (IX),  which  prior 
to  Volume  II  had  been  excluded.  Appendix  V of 
Volume  III  dealt  with  ships  named  A through  F 
since  publication  of  Volumes  I and  II.  This  index 
not  only  updates  the  previous  appendix  dealing  with 
this  subject,  but  repeats  those  given  in  Appendix  V, 
Volume  III,  thus  providing  a complete  listing  A 
through  M. 

Certain  common,  repetitive  terms  are  abbre- 
viated within  the  appendix  and  are  listed  as  follows: 

(B)  — Builder. 

(K)  — Keel  date. 

(L)  — Launch  date. 

(S) — Sponsor  or  sponsors. 

(C)  — Commissioning  date,  and  Commanding  Offi- 

cer. 

(b) — Blue  Crew. 

(g) — Gold  Crew. 

ABIQUA  (AO-158) 

Assigned  to  Military  Sea  Transportation  Service 
12/21/56;  Transferred  to  MarAd  12/30/57;  Strike 
date,  9/30/57. 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  (SSBN-602) 

(B)  Portsmouth  Naval  Shipyard,  Portsmouth,  N.H. ; 

/'(K)  11/1/58;  (L)  5/14/60;  (S)  Miss  Mary  Lincoln 
Beckwith;  (C)  3/11/61,  Comdr.  Leonard  Erb  (b)  and 
Comdr.  Donald  M.  Miller  (g). 

AHOSKIE  (YTB-804) 

(B)  Peterson  Builders  Inc.,  Sturgeon  Bay,  Wis.;  (K) 
6/23/69;  (L)  1/14/70;  Delivered  7/10/70. 

AIDE  DE  CAMP  (IX-224) 

(B)  George  Lawley  & Sons,  Neponset,  Mass.;  Placed  in 
service  6/18/45;  Out  of  service  11/2/45;  Strike  date, 
11/28/45. 


AIKEN  VICTORY  (AP-188) 

Taken  over  from  Maritime  Administration  by  the  Mili- 
tary Sea  Transportation  Service  as  USNS  AIKEN 
VICTORY  on  7/21/50;  Transferred  back  to  Maritime 
Administration  on  12/19/52;  Strike  date,  2/12/53. 
ALAMOGORDO  (ARDM-2)  (ex-ARD-26) 

(B)  Pacific  Bridge  Co.,  Alameda,  Calif.,  in  1944;  Con- 
verted at  Bethlehem  Steel  Corp.,  Shipbuilding  Division, 
Baltimore,  Md.,  in  1964-65;  (C)  8/3/65,  Lt.  J.  G. 
Grienenberger. 

ALBERT  DAVID  (DE-1050) 

(B)  Lockheed  Shipbuilding  & Construction  Co.,  Seattle, 
Wash.;  (K)  4/29/64;  (L)  12/19/64;  (S)  Mrs.  Albert 
L.  David;  (C)  10/19/68,  Comdr.  Roy  S.  Reynolds. 
ALBERT  M.  BOE  (AKV-6) 

Acquired  from  Army  via  Maritime  Commission  by  Mih- 
tary  Sea  Transportation  Service;  Placed  in  service 
3/1/50;  Out  of  service  12/1/53;  Transferred  to  Mari- 
time Administration  1/22/54;  Strike  date,  3/11/54. 
ALEXANDER  HAMILTON  (SSBN-617) 

(B)  General  Dynamics  Corp.,  Electric  Boat  Division 
Groton,  Conn.;  (K)  6/26/61;  (L)  8/18/62;  (S)  Mrs. 
Valentine  Hollingsworth,  Jr.;  (C)  6/27/63,  Comdr. 
N.  B.  Bessac  (b)  and  Comdr.  B.  F.  Sherman,  Jr.  (g). 
AMERICA  (CVA-66) 

(B)  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  & Drydock  Co.,  New- 
port News,  Va.;  (K)  1/9/61;  (L)  2/1/64;  (S)  Mrs. 
David  L.  McDonald;  (C)  1/23/65,  Capt.  Lawrence 
Heyworth,  Jr. 

ANCHORAGE  (LSD-36) 

(B)  Ingalls  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Pascagoula,  Miss.;  (K) 
Vl3/67;  (L)  5/5/68;  (S)  Mrs.  Alexander  S.  Heyward; 
(C)  3/15/69,  Comdr.  Percy  S.  Beaman. 

ANDREW  JACKSON  (SSBN-619) 

(B)  Mare  Island  Naval  Shipyard,  Vallejo,  Calif.;  (K) 
4/26/61;  (L)  9/15/62;  (S)  Mrs.  Estes  Kefauver; 
(C)  7/3/63,  Comdr.  A.  J.  Whittle,  Jr.  (b)  and  Comdr. 
J.  B.  Wilson  (g). 

ANNAPOLIS  (AGMR-1)  (ex-GILBERT  ISLANDS  (AKV- 
39)) 

Name  assigned  6/22/63;  Converted  at  Naval  Shipyard, 
New  York,  N.Y.  in  1962-63;  (C)  3/7/64,  Capt.  J.  J. 
Rowan;  Decommissioned  12/20/69. 

ANTELOPE  (PG-86) 

(B)  Tacoma  Boatbuilding  Co.,  Tacoma,  Wash.;  (K) 
6/1/65;  (L)  6/18/66;  (S)  Mrs.  Paul  V.  Snow;  (C) 
11/4/67,  Lt.  Jon  Jared  Gershon. 

ANTIGO  (YTB-792) 

(B)  Marinette  Marine  Corp.,  Marinette,  Wis.;  (K) 
9/27/66;  (L)  4/17/67;  Placed  in  service  9/1/67. 
APALACHICOLA  (YTB-767) 

(B)  Mobile  Ship  Repair  Inc.,  Mobile,  Ala.;  (K)  5/1/63; 
(L)  10/26/63;  Placed  in  service  6/16/64. 

APOPKA  (YTB-778) 

(B)  Marinette  Marine  Corp.,  Marinette,  Wis.;  (K) 
10/15/64;  (L)  7/7/65;  Placed  in  service  3/12/66. 
ARCATA  (YTB-768) 

(B)  Mobile  Ship  Repair  Inc.,  Mobile,  Ala.;  (K)  5/15/63; 
(L)  11/30/64;  Placed  in  service  3/1/65. 
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ARCHERFISH  (SSN-678) 

(B)  General  Dynamics  Corp.,  Electric  Boat  Division, 
Groton,  Conn.;  (K)  6/19/69;  Scheduled  to  be  launched 
in  1971. 

ARCO  (ARD-29) 

(B)  Pacific  Bridge  Co.,  Alameda,  Cahf.;  (K)  5/19/44; 
(L)  6/28/44;  (S)  Mrs.  C.  Campbell;  (C)  6/23/45,  Lt. 
Hector  Phillips,  TJSN;  Name  assigned  3/28/67. 
ARLINGTON  (AGMR-2)  (ex-SAIPAN  (AVT-6)) 

Name  assigned  4/8/65;  Converted  at  Alabama  Drydock 
and  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Mobile,  Ala.,  in  1963-66;  (C) 
8/27/68,  Capt.  C.  A.  Darrah;  Decommissioned  in 
1970. 

ASHEVILLE  (PG-84) 

(B)  Tacoma  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Tacoma,  Wash.;  (K) 
4/15/64;  (L)  5/1/65;  (S)  Mrs.  R.  E.  Harris;  (C) 
8/6/66,  Lt.  Henry  Hale. 

ASHLEY  (IX-83) 

(B)  Berlin  Albury,  Harbor  Island,  Bahamas;  Placed  in 
service  9/11/42;  Out  of  service  1943;  Strike  Date 
11/16/43. 

ASPHALT  (IX-153) 

(B)  Barrett,  Hilp,  and  Belair  S.Y.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.; 
Placed  in  service  8/31/44;  groundedoff  Saipan  10/6/44; 
Strike  date  2/23/45. 

ASPRO  (SSN-648) 

(B)  Ingalls  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Pascagoula,  Miss.;  (K) 
11/23/64;  (L)  11/29/67;  (S)  Mrs.  Robert  H.  B. 
Baldwin;  (C)  2/20/69,  Comdr.  Roy  E.  Wight. 
ASTERION  (AF-63)  (ex-ARCADIA  VICTORY  MCU-41) 
(B)  California  Shipbuilding  Co.;  (K)  6/10/44;  (L) 
7/27/44;  (S)  Mrs.  James  T.  Wishart;  Placed  in  service 
in  September  1962;  Name  assigned  12/4/61;  Civilian 
Crew. 

AUSTIN  (LPD-4) 

(B)  Naval  Shipyard,  New  York,  N.Y.;  (K)  2/4/63; 
(L)  6/27/64;  (S)  Miss  Lynda  Bird  Johnson;  (C) 
2/6/65,  Capt.  D.  E.  Bergin,  Jr. 

BADGER  (DE-1071) 

(B)  Todd  Shipyards  Corp.,  San  Pedro,  Calif.;  (K) 
2/17/68;  (L)  12/7/68;  (S)  Mrs.  Oscar  C.  Badger, 
(C)  12/1/70,  Comdr.  W.  L.  Britton. 

BAINBRIDGE  (DLGN-25) 

(B)  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Shipbuilding  Division,  Quincy, 
Mass.;  (K)  5/15/59;  (L)  4/15/61;  (S)  Mrs.  Robert  L. 
Goodale;  (C)  10/6/62,  Capt.  R.  E.  Peet. 

BARB  (SSN-596) 

(B)  Ingalls  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Pascagoula,  Miss.;  (K) 
11/9/59;  (L)  2/12/62;  (S)  Mrs.  E.  B.  Fluckey;  (C) 
8/24/63,  Comdr.  C.  D.  Grojean. 

BARITE  (IX-161) 

(B)  Barrett,  Hilp  and  Belair  S.Y.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. ; 
Placed  in  service  8/31/44;  Out  of  service  8/15/46; 
Strike  date  8/15/46. 

BARNEY  (DDG-6) 

(B)  New  York  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Camden,  N.J.; 
(K)  5/18/59;  (L)  12/10/60;  (S)  Mrs.  Harry  D.  Wort- 
man;  (C)  8/11/62,  Comdr.  J.  J.  Doah,  Jr. 
BARTLETT  (AGOR-13) 

(B)  Northwest  Marine  Iron  Works,  Portland,  Oreg.; 

(K)  11/18/65;  (L)  5/24/66;  (S)  Mrs.  Richard  M. 
Gummere,  Jr. ; Placed  in  service  3/31  /69 ; Civilian  Crew. 

BAUXITE  (IX-154) 

(B)  Barrett,  Hilp,  and  Belair  S.Y.,  San  Francisco,  Cahf.; 
Placed  in  service  6/22/44;  Strike  date  6/23/47. 
BEACON  (PG-99) 

(B)  Peterson  Builders  Inc.,  Sturgeon  Bay,  Wis.;  (K) 
7/15/68;  (L)  5/17/69;  (S)  Mrs.  W.  F.  Krantz;  (C) 
11/22/69,  Lt.  Larry  R.  Seaquist. 

BEAUFORT  (ATS-2) 

(B)  Brooke  Marine  Ltd.,  Lowestoft,  England;  (K) 
2/19/68;  (L)  12/20/68;  (S)  Mrs.  Waldemar  F.  A. 
Wendt;  Scheduled  to  be  commissioned  in  October  1971. 
BELKNAP  (DLG-26) 

(B)  Bath  Iron  Works  Corp.,  Bath,  Maine;  (K)  2/5/62; 

(L)  7/20/63;  (S)  Mrs.  Leonard  B.  CressweU;  (C) 
11/7/64,  Capt.  J.  T.  Law. 

BEI.LATRIX  (AF-62)  (ex-SS  FLEETWOOD) 

Converted  at  Puget  Sound  Naval  Shipyard;  Name  as- 


signed 9/1/61;  (C)  11/18/61,  Comdr.  Nathan  E. 
Dozier;  Decommissioned  9/30/68;  Strike  date  10/1/68. 
BELMONT  (AGTR-4)  (ex-MCV  94,  SS  IRAN  VICTORY, 
AG-167) 

(B)  Oregon  Shipbuilding  Corp.;  Portland  Oreg.;  (K) 
1/25/44;  (L)  3/25/44;  (S)  Mrs.  Peter  Hegge;  Name 
assigned  6/8/63;  Converted  at  Willamette  Iron  and 
Steel  Co.,  Portland  Oreg.  in  1963-64;  reclassified 
4/1/64;  (C)  11/2/64,  Comdr.  J.  E.  Henderson;  Strike 
date  16  Jan.  1970. 

BENICIA  (PG-96) 

(B)  Tacoma  Boatbuilding  Co.,  Tacoma,  Wash.;  (K) 
4/17/68;  (L)  12/20/69;  (C)  4/25/70,  Lt.  Thomas  0. 
Terley. 

BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN  (SSBN-640) 

(B)  General  Dynamics  Corp.,  Groton,  Conn.;  (K) 
5/25/63;  (L)  12/5/64;  (S)  Mrs.  Francis  L.  Moseley 
and  Mrs.  Leon  V.  Chaplin;  (C)  10/22/65,  Captain 
D.  M.  Miller  (b)  and  Lt.  Comdr.  R.  N.  WiUiams  (g). 
BENJAMIN  STODDERT  (DDG-22) 

(B)  Puget  Sound  Bridge  and  Drydock  Co.,  Seattle, 
Wash.;  (K)  6/11/62;  (L)  1/8/63;  (S)  Mrs.  Henry 
Ravenel;  (C)  9/12/64,  Comdr.  W.  M.  Meginniss. 
BERGALL  (SSN-667) 

(B)  General  Dynamics  Corp.,  Groton,  Conn.;  (K) 
4/16/66;  (L)  2/17/68;  (S)  Mrs.  Ray  C.  Needham; 
(C)  6/13/69,  Comdr.  B.  F.  Tally,  USN. 

BERKELEY  (DDG-15) 

(B)  New  York  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Camden,  N.J.; 
(K)  6/1/60;  (L)  7/29/61;  (S)  Mrs.  James  P.  Berkeley; 
(C)  12/15/62,  Comdr.  W.  E.  Harper,  Jr. 

BIDDLE  (DDG-5) 

(B)  New  York  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Camden,  N.J.; 
(K)  5/18/59;  (L)  6/4/60;  (S)  Mrs.  Fred  A.  Bantz; 
(C)  5/5/62;  Renamed  CLAUDE  V.  RICKETTS 
(C)  5/5/62,  Comdr.  Paul  Roth;  Renamed  CLAUDE 
V.  RICKETTS,  7/22/64. 

(B)  Bath  Iron  Works,  Bath,  Maine;  (K)  12/9/63;  (L) 
7/2/65;  (S)  Mrs.  Wilham  H.  Bates;  (C)  1/21/67, 
Capt.  M.  T.  Scott. 

BILLFISH  (SSN-676) 

(B)  General  Dynamics  Corp.,  Electric  Boat  Division, 
Groton,  Conn.;  (K)  9/20/68;  (L)  5/1/70;  (S)  Mrs. 
Earle  G.  Wheller;  Scheduled  to  be  Commissioned  in 
March  1971. 

BLAKELY  (DE-1072) 

(B)  Avondale  Shipyards,  Inc.,  Westwego,  La.  (K) 
6/3/68;  (L)  8/23/69;  (S)  Mrs.  Robert  J.  Morgan; 
Scheduled  to  be  Commissioned  in  June  1970. 

BLUE  DOLPHIN  (IX-65) 

(B)  Shelburn  S.B.  Corp.,  Shelburn,  N.S. ; Placed  in 
service  4/6/42;  Out  of  service  6/28/45;  Strike  date 
7/11/45. 

BLUEFISH  (SSN-675) 

(B)  General  Dynamics  Corp.,  Electric  Boat  Division, 
Groton,  Conn.;  (K)  3/13/68;  (L)  1/10/70;  (S)  Mrs. 
David  Packard;  (C)  1/8/71,  Comdr.  R.  A.  Peterson. 
BLUE  RIDGE  (LCC-19) 

(B)  Philadelphia  Naval  Shipyard  Philadelphia,  Penn.; 
(K)  2/27/67;  (L)  1/4/69;  (S)  Mrs.  Harry  F.  Byrd  Jr.; 
(C)  11/14/70,  Capt.  K.  J.  Carroll. 

BOULDER  (LST-1190) 

(B)  National  Steel  and  Shipbuilding  Co.,  San  Diego, 
Cahf.;  (K)  9/6/69;  (L)  5/22/70;  (S)  Mrs.  Gordon 
AUott;  Scheduled  to  commision  in  May  1971. 
BOWDOIN  (IX-50) 

(B)  Hodgson  Bros.,  East  Boothbay,  Maine;  (C)  4/16/41; 
Decommissioned  12/16/43;  Strike  date  V16/44. 
BOWEN  (DE-1079) 

(B)  Avondale  Shipyards  Inc.,  Westwego,  La.;  (K) 
7/11/69;  (L)  5/2/70;  (S)  Mrs.  H.  G.  Bowen,  Jr.  and 
Mrs.  P.  W.  Camp;  Scheduled  to  commission  in  March 
1971. 

BRADLEY  (DE-1041) 

(B)  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Shipbuilding  Division,  San 
Francisco,  Cahf.;  (K)  1/17/63;  (L)  3/26/64;  (S)  Mrs. 
Wilhs  W.  Bradley;  (C)  5/15/65,  Comdr.  R.  H.  Robe- 
son. 
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BRIARCLIFF  (IX-3) 

(B)  Russel  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Portland,  Maine;  Acquired 
by  Navy  Department  from  the  U.S.  Shipping  Board 
1/1/22  and  loaned  to  the  New  York  Naval  Mihtia; 
Strike  date  12/29/38. 

BRONSTEIN  (DE-1037) 

(B)  Avondale  Shipyards  Inc.,  Westwego,  La.;  (K) 
5/16/61;  (L)  3/31/62;  (S)  Mrs.  Robert  B.  Pirie; 

(C)  6/15/63,  Lt.  Comdr.  S.  T.  Counts. 

BROOKE  (DEG-1) 

(B)  Puget  Sound  Bridge  and  Drydock  Co.,  Seattle, 
Wash.;  (K)  12/19/62;  (L)  7/19/63;  (S)  Mrs.  Bruce 
R.  Day  and  Mrs.  Campbell  Hooton;  (C)  3/12/66, 
Comdr.  R.  L.  Walters. 

BRUMBY  (DE-1044) 

(B)  Avondale  Shipyards  Inc.,  Westwego,  La. ; (K)  8/1/63; 
(L)  6/6/64;  Sponsors  Miss  Muriel  Fitzgerald  and 
Miss  Cornelia  Fitzgerald;  (C)  8/5/65,  Comdr.  G.  F. 
Tolson. 

BRUNSWICK  (ATS-3) 

(B)  Brook  Marine  Ltd.,  Lowestoft,  England;  (K)  6/5/68; 
(L)  10/14/69;  (S)  Mrs.  David  C.  Richardson;  Sched- 
uled to  be  commissioned  in  July  1971. 

BUCHANAN  (DDG-14) 

(B)  Todd  Pacific  Shipyards  Inc.,  Seattle,  Wash.;  (K) 
4/23/59;  (L)  5/11/60;  (S)  Mrs.  Charles  Fisher;  (C) 
2/7/62,  Comdr.  D.  A.  Webster. 

BULL  RUN  (AO-156) 

Transferred  from  Maritime  Administration  to  Military 
Sea  Transportation  Service  12/22/56;  Transferred  back 
to  Maritime  Administration  9/23/57;  Strike  date 
9/23/57. 

BUTTE  (AE-27) 

(B)  General  Dynamics  Corp.,  Electric  Boat  Division, 
Groton,  Conn.;  (K)  7/21/66;  (L)  8/9/67;  (S).  Mrs. 
William  Proxmire;  (C)  12/14/68,  Capt.  Wallace  M. 
Riggs. 

CAMDEN  (AOE-2) 

(B)  New  York  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Camden,  N.J.;  (K) 
2/17/64;  (L)  5/29/65;  (S)  Mrs.  Benedict  J.  Semmes, 
Jr.;  (C)  4/1/67,  Capt.  C.  P.  Rozier. 

CANON  (PG-90) 

(B)  Tacoma  Boatbuilding  Co.,  Tacoma,  Wash.;  (K) 
6/28/66;  (L)  7/22/67;  (S)  Mrs.  Harold  M.  Tollefson; 
(C)  7/26/68,  Lt.  Dondd  Ayre. 

CANOPUS  (AS-34) 

(B)  Ingalls  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Pascagoula,  Miss.;  (K) 
3/2/64;  (L)  2/12/65;  (S)  Mrs.  Earl  L.  Sackett;  (C) 
11/4/65,  Capt.  J.  M.  Barrett. 

CASIMIR  PULASKI  (SSBN-633) 

(B)  General  Dynamics  Corp.,  Groton,  Conn.;  (K) 
1/12/63;  (L)  2/1/64;  (S)  Mrs.  John  A.  Gronouski; 
(C)  8/14/64,  Capt.  R.  L.  J.  Long  (b)  and  Comdr. 
T.  B.  Brittain,  Jr.  (g). 

CAYUGA  (LST-1186) 

(B)  National  Steel  and  Shipbuilding  Co.,  San  Diego, 
Calif.;  (K)  9/28/68;  (L)  7/12/69;  (S)  Mrs.  Luther  C. 
Heinz;  (C)  8/8/70,  Comdr.  W.  T.  Hollenbach. 
CHARLES  H.  DAVIS  (AGOR-5) 

(B)  Christy  Corp.,  Sturgeon  Bay,  Wis.;  (K)  6/15/61; 
(L)  6/30/62;  (S)  Mrs.  Roy  A.  Gano;  Placed  in  service 
1/21/63;  Civilian  crew. 

CHARLESTON  (LKA-113)  (ex-AKA-113) 

(B)  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  and  Drydock  Co., 
Newport  News,  Va.;  (K)  12/5/66;  (L)  12/2/67;  (S) 
Mrs.  John  S.  Thack;  (C)  12/14/68,  Capt.  W.  F. 
Zartman. 

CHAUVENET  (T-AGS-29) 

(B)  Upper  Clyde  Shipbuilders,  Govan  Division,  Glasgow, 
Scotland;  (K)  5/24/67;  (L)  5/13/68;  (S)  Mrs.  Diuis 
J.  Kim;  Placed  in  service  February  1970. 

CHEHALIS  (PG-94) 

(B)  Tacoma  Boatbuilding  Co.,  Inc.,  Tacoma,  Wash.; 
(K)  8/15/67;  (L)  6/8/68;  (S)  Mrs.  Oscar  Mills.  (C) 
11/8/68,  Lt.  P.  D.  Frazer. 

CHERAW  (YTB-802) 

(B)  Southern  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Slidell,  La.;  (K) 
3/12/69;  (L)  9/20/69;  (S)  Miss  Penny  Ann  Mac- 
Pherson;  Placed  in  service  December  1969. 


CHESANING  (YTB-769) 

(B)  Mobile  Ship  Repair  Inc.,  Mobile,  Ala.;  (K)  7/17/63; 
(L)  2/5/64;  Placed  in  service  6/23/64. 

CHEYENNE  (TAG-174)  ex-MCV-693,  SS  MIDDLESEX 
VICTORY,  SS  WYOMING 

(B)  Oregon  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Portland,  Oreg.;  (K) 
5/8/45;  (L)  6/26/45;  (S)  Mrs.  William  H.  Curtis; 
Name  assigned  11/20/62;  Placed  in  service  12/29/62; 
Civilian  crew. 

CHICOPEE  (YTM-747)  ex-Army  LT-1966 

(B)  Higgins  Inc.,  New  Orleans,  La.;  Placed  in  service  in 
1963  on  loan  from  U.S.  Army. 

CLAUDE  V.  RICKETTS  (DDG-5) 

BIDDLE  (DDG-5)  (q.v.)  was  renamed  CLAUDE  V. 
RICKETTS  7/22/64. 

CLEVELAND  (LPD-7) 

(B)  Ingalls  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Pascagoula,  Miss.;  (K) 
11/30/64;  (L)  5/7/66;  (S)  Mrs.  Thomas  H.  Moorer; 
(C)  4/21/67,  Capt.  R.  H.  Hogsed. 

COCHRANE  (DDG-21) 

(B)  Puget  Sound  Bridge  and  Drydock  Co.,  Seattle, 
Wash.;  (K)  7/31/61;  (L)  7/18/62;  (S)  Mrs.  Richard 
L.  Cochrane  and  Mrs.  Edward  L.  Cochrane  Jr.; 
(C)  3/21/64,  Comdr.  F.  W.  Benson,  Jr. 

CONCORD  (AFS-5) 

(B)  National  Steel  and  Shipbuilding  Co.,  San  Diego, 
Calif.;  (K)  3/26/66;  (L)  12/17/66;  (S)  Mrs.  Ulysses 
S.  G.  Sharp,  Jr.;  (C)  11/27/68,  Capt.  Louis  J.  Colhster. 
CONNOLE  (DE-1056) 

(B)  Avondale  Shipyards,  Inc.,  Westwego,  La.;  (K) 
3/23/67;  (L)  7/20/68;  (S)  Mrs.  Henry  Connole;  (C) 
8/30/69,  Comdr.  Robert  B.  Robinson. 
CONYNGHAM  (DDG-17) 

(B)  New  York  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Camden,  N.J.;  (K) 
5/1/61;  (L)  5/19/62;  (S)  Mrs.  Carl  Albert;  (C) 
7/13/63,  Comdr.  Edwin  P.  Smith. 

CORONADO  (LPD-11) 

(B)  Lockheed  Shipbuilding  and  Construction  Co.,  Seattle, 
Wash.;  (K)  5/3/65;  (L)  7/30/66;  (S)  Mrs.  Stanhope 
Ring;  (C)  5/23/70,  Capt.  G.  J.  Walker. 

CORPUS  CHRISTI  BAY  (T-ARVH-1)  ex-ALBEMARLE 
(AV-5) 

Name  assigned  3/27/65;  Converted  at  Naval  Shipyard, 
Charleston,  S.C.  in  1964-66;  Placed  in  service  1/11/66; 
Civilian  crew. 

CRANDALL  (YHLC-2) 

Acquired  from  West  Germany  12/19/66;  Name  assigned 
9/14/67;  Placed  in  service  September  1967. 

GRILLE Y (YHLC-1) 

Acquired  from  West  Germany  12/19/66;  Name  assigned 
9/14/67;  Placed  in  service  September  1967. 
CROCKETT  (PG-88) 

(B)  Tacoma  Boatbuilding  Co.,  Inc.,  Tacoma,  Wash.; 

(K)  6/18/65;  (L)  6/4/66;  (S)  Mrs.  Charles  L.  Horjes; 
(C)  6/24/67,  Lt.  Michael  H.  Freeman. 

CUMBERLAND  (AO-153) 

Transferred  from  Maritime  Administration  to  Military 
Sea  Transportation  Service  12/13/56;  Transferred  back 
to  Maritime  Administration  11/26/57;  Strike  date 
11/26/57. 

DACE  (SSN-607) 

(B)  Ingalls  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Pascagoula,  Miss.;  (K) 
6/6/60;  (L)  8/18/62;  (S)  Mrs.  Gerald  E.  Ford;  (C) 
4/4/64,  Comdr.  J.  A.  Walsh. 

DAHLONEGA  (YTB-770) 

(B)  Mobile  Ship  Repair  Inc.,  Mobile,  Ala.;  (K)  11/4/63; 

(L)  3/23/64;  Placed  in  service  in  September  964. 
DALE  (DLG-19) 

(B)  New  York  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Camden,  N.J.;  (K) 
9/6/60;  (L)  7/28/62;  (S)  Mrs.  Donald  J.  Flood;  (C) 
11/23/63,  Capt.  R.  R.  Crutchfield. 

DANIEL  BOONE  (SSBN-629) 

(B)  Mare  Island  Naval  Shipyard,  Vallejo,  Calif.;  (K) 
2/6/62;  (L)  6/22/63;  (S)  Mrs.  James  H.  WakeUn,  Jr.; 
(C)  4/23/64,  Comdr.  G.  P.  Steel  (b)  and  Lt.  Comdr. 
A.  B.  Crabtree  (g). 

DANIEL  WEBSTER  (SSBN-626) 

(B)  General  Dynamics  Corp.,  Groton,  Conn.;  (K) 
12/28/61;  (L)  4/27/63;  (S)  Mrs.  W.  Osborn  Goodrich; 
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(C)  4/9/64,  Comdr.  M.  S.  Blair  (b)  and  Comdr.  L.  S. 
Smith,  Jr.  (g). 

DAVIDSON  (DE-1045) 

(B)  Avondale  Shipyards  Inc.,  Westwego,  La.;  (K) 
9/30/63;  (L)  10/2/64;  (S)  Mrs.  Lyal  A.  Davidson; 
(C)  12/7/65,  Comdr.  H.  L.  Stanfield. 

DEFIANCE  (PG-95) 

(B)  Peterson  Builders  Inc.,  Sturgeon  Bay,  Wis. ; (K) 
10/3/67;  (L)  8/24/68;  (S)  Mrs.  H.  A.  Renken;  (C) 
9/24/69,  Lt.  John  G.  Kost. 

DENVER  (LPD-9) 

(B)  Lockheed  Shipbuilding  and  Construction  Co.,  Seattle, 
Wash.;  (K)  2/7/64;  (L)  1/23/65;  (S)  Mrs.  John  A. 
Love;  (C)  10/26/68,  Capt.  Herbert  W.  Carr. 

DE  STEIGUER  (AGOR-12) 

(B)  Northwest  Marine  Iron  Works,  Portland,  Oreg. ; 
(K)  11/12/65;  (L)  3/21/66;_  (S)  Mrs.  Fitzhugh  Lee; 
Placed  in  service  2/28/69;  Civilian  crew. 

DETROIT  (AOE-4) 

(B)  Puget  Sound  Naval  Shipyard,  Bremerton,  Wash.; 
(K)  11/29/66;  (L)  6/21/69;  (S)  Mrs.  Lucien  N.  Nedzi; 
(C)  3/28/70. 

DILIGENCE  (AR-18) 

(B)  Bethlehem  Steel  Corp.,  Fairfield,  Conn.;  Converted 
at  Maryland  D.D.  Co. ; Transferred  to  United  Kingdom 
3/3/45;  Returned  1/29/46;  Striken  3/20/46;  Rein- 
stated 4/30/48;  Stripped  and  delivered  to  Maritime 
Commission  1/4/49;  Strike  date  2/10/49. 

DIXON  (AS-37) 

(B)  General  Dynamics  Corp.,  Quincy,  Mass.;  (K) 
9/7/67;  (L)  6/2/70;  Scheduled  to  be  commissioned  in 
August  1971. 

DOLPHIN  (AGSS-555) 

(B)  Portsmouth  Naval  Shipyard,  Portsmouth,  N.H.; 
(K)  11/9/62;  (L)  6/8/68;  (S)  Mrs.  Daniel  K.  Inouye; 
(C)  8/17/68,  Lt.  Comdr.  John  R.  McDonnell. 
DOUGLAS  (PG-100) 

(B)  Tacoma  Boatbuilding  Co.,  Inc.,  Tacoma,  Wash.  ; 

(K)  8/8/69;  (L)  6/19/70;  Scheduled  to  be  commis- 
sioned in  February  1971. 

DOWNES  (DE-1070) 

(B)  Todd  Shipyards  Corp.,  Seattle,  Wash.;  (K)  9/5/68; 

(L)  12/13/69;  Scheduled  to  be  commissioned  in  Sep-  - 
tember  1971. 

DRUM  (SSN-677) 

(B)  San  Francisco  Bay  Naval  Shipyard,  Vallejo,  Calif.; 
(K)  8/20/68;  (L)  5/3/70;  Scheduled  to  be  commis- 
sioned in  July  1971. 

DUBUQUE  (LPD-8) 

(B)  Ingalls  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Pascagoula,  Miss.;  (K) 
1/25/65;  (L)  8/6/66;  (S)  Mrs.  Harold  E.  Hughes; 
(C)  9/1/67,  Capt.  Howard  J.  Ursettie. 

DULUTH  (LPD-6) 

(B)  New  York  Naval  Shipyard,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. ; (K) 
12/18/63;  (L)  8/14/65;  (S)  Mrs.  C.  Bruce  Solomonson; 
(C)  12/18/65,  Capt.  M.  G.  Tremaine. 

DURHAM  (LKA-114) 

(B)  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  and  Drydock  Co., 
Newport  News,  Va. ; (K)  7/10/67;  (L)  3/29/68;  (S) 
Mrs.  Alton  A.  Lennon;  (C)  5/24/69,  Capt.  John  D. 
Stensrud. 

EDENTON  (ATS-1) 

(B)  Brooke  Marine  Ltd.,  Lowestoft,  England;  (K) 
4/1/67;  (L)  5/15/68;  (S)  Mrs.  William  E.  Ellis; 
Scheduled  to  be  commissioned  in  early  1971. 

EDWARD  McDonnell  (de-io43) 

(B)  Avondale  Shipyards  Inc.,  Westwego,  La.;  (K) 
4/1/63;  (L)  2/15/64;  (S)  Mrs.  Edward  McDonnell; 
(C)  2/15/65,  Comdr.  D.  L.  Banks,  Jr. 

EL  PASO  (LKA-117) 

(B)  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  and  Drydock  Co., 
Newport  News,  Va.;  (K)  10/22/68;  (L)  5/17/69; 
(S)  Mrs.  John  G.  Tower;  (C)  1/17/70,  Captain  Otto  D. 
Diederman. 

ENGLAND  (DLG-22) 

(B)  Todd  Shipyards  Corp.,  San  Pedro,  Calif.;  (K) 
10/4/60;  (L)  3/6/62;  (S)  Mrs.  Clair  Engle;  (C) 
12/7/63,  Capt.  W.  J.  Caspar!. 


ENSENADA  (YF-852) 

(B)  Erie  Concrete  and  Steel  Supply  Co.,  Erie,  Pa.; 

(K)  March  1945;  (L)  August  1945;  Placed  in  service 
September  1964. 

EUFAULA  (YTB-800) 

(B)  Southern  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Slidell  La.;  (K)  8/5/68; 

(L)  2/22/69;  Placed  in  service  7/3/69. 

FANNING  (DE-1076) 

(B)  Todd  Shipyards  Corp.,  San  Pedro,  Cahf. ; (K) 
12/7/68;  (L)  1/24/70;  (S)  Mrs.  Robert  Lathrop; 
Scheduled  to  be  commissioned  in  September  1971. 
FINBACK  (SSN-670) 

(B)  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  and  Drydock  Co., 
Newport  News,  Va.;  (K)  6/26/67;  (L)  12/7/68;  (S) 
Mrs.  Charles  F.  Baird;  (C)  2/4/70,  Comdr.  Robert  C. 
Austin. 

FLAGSTAFF  (TAGM-21)  ex-MC  1272,  SS  MISSION  SAN 
JUAN 

Renamed  MERCURY  (TAGM-21)  9/1/65. 
FLAGSTAFF  (PGHyl) 

(B)  Grumman  Aircraft  Engineering  Corp.,  Stuart,  Fla.; 

(K)  7/15/66;  (L)  1/9/68;  (S)  Mrs.  Rollin  W.  Wheeler; 
Placed  in  service  9/14/68. 

FLASHER  (SSN-613) 

(B)  General  Dynamics  Corp.,  Groton,  Conn.;  (K) 
4/14/61;  (L)  6/22/63;  (S)  Mrs.  P.  B.  Fay,  Jr.;  (C) 
7/22/66,  Comdr.  K.  M.  Carr. 

FLINT  (AE-32) 

(B)  Ingalls  Shipbuilding  Division,  Litton  Systems  Inc., 
Pascagoula,  Miss.;  (K)  8/4/69;  (L)  11/9/70;  Scheduled 
to  be  commissioned  in  October  1971. 

FLYER  (TAG-178)  ex-MC-1209  SS  WATERWITCH,  SS 
AMERICAN  FLYER 

(B)  Moore  Drydock  Co.,  Oakland,  Cahf.;  (K)  10/30/44; 

(L)  12/20/44;  (S)  Miss  Margaret  Helen  Finnel;  Placed 
in  service  2/9/65;  Name  assigned  3/22/65;  CiviUan 
crew. 

FLYING  FISH  (SSN-673) 

(B)  General  Dynamics  Corp.,  Electric  Boat  Division, 
Groton,  Conn.;  (K)  6/30/67;  (L)  5/17/69;  (S)  Mrs. 
John  W.  Harvey;  (C)  4/2^70,  Comdr.  D.  L.  Shelton. 
FOX  (DLG-33) 

(B)  Todd  Shipyards  Corp.,  Los  Angeles  Division,  San 
Pedro,  Calif.;  (K)  1/15/63;  (L)  11/21/64;  (S)  Mrs. 
Charles  E.  Bennett;  (C)  5/28/66,  Capt.  R.  0. 
Welander. 

FRANCIS  HAMMOND  (DE-1067) 

(B)  Todd  Shipyards  Corp.,  San  Pedro,  Cahf.;  (K) 
7/15/67;  (L)  5/11/68;  (S)  Mrs.  Howard  H.  Smith; 
Scheduled  to  be  commissioned  in  October  1970. 
FRANCIS  SCOTT  KEY  (SSBN-657) 

(B)  General  Dynamics  Corp.,  Groton,  Conn.;  (K) 
12/5/64;  (L)  4/23/66;  (S)  Mrs.  Marjorie  Key  Thorne 
and  Mrs.  W’lliam  T.  Jarvis;  (C)  12/3/66,  Capt.  F.  W. 
Graham  (b)  and  Lt.  Comdr.  J.  B.  Logan  (g). 
FREDERICK  (LST-1184) 

(B)  National  Steel  and  Shipbuilding  Co.,  San  Pedro, 
Cahf.;  (K)  4/13/68;  (L)  3/8/69;  (S)  Mrs.  Kleber,  S. 
Masterson;  Scheduled  to  be  commissioned  in  March 
1970. 

FRESNO  (LST-1182) 

(B)  National  Steel  and  Shipbuilding  Co.,  San  Diego, 
Cahf.;  (K)  12/16/67;  (L)  9/28/68;  (S)  Mrs.  Floyd 
Hyde;  (C)  11/22/69,  Comdr.  Stanislaus  J.  Sowinsky. 
FURHAM  (TAK-280)  ex-MCU-174,  SS  FURHAM 

VICTORY 

(B)  Oregon  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Portland,  Oreg.;  (K) 
1/23/45;  (L)  3/6/45;  (S)  Mrs.  Carl  Donaugh;  Con- 
verted at  American  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio 
in  1963-64;  Name  assigned  9/14/64;  Placed  in  service 
10/14/64;  Civilian  crew. 

PURER  see  JULIUS  A.  PURER 
GRAND  RAPIDS  (PG-98) 

(B)  Tacoma  Boatbuilding,  Inc.,  Tacoma,  Wash.;  (K) 
5/20/69;  (L)  1/10/70;  Miss  Susan  E.  Ford;  Scheduled 
to  be  commissioned  in  June  1970,  Lt.  P.  Sladd. 

GRAY  (DE-1054) 

(B)  Todd  Shipyards  Corp.,  Seattle,  Wash.;  (K)  11/19/66; 
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(L)  11/3/67;  (S)  Mrs.  E.  B.  Armel;  Scheduled  to 
commission  April  1970. 

GREEN  BAY  (PG-101) 

(B)  Peterson  Builders  Inc.,  Sturgeon  Bay,  Wis. ; (K) 
11/4/68;  (L)  6/14/69;  (S)  Mrs.  John  W.  Byrnes; 
(C)  12/5/69,  Lt.  Thomas  O.  Kerley. 

GUITARRO  (SS(N)-665) 

(B)  San  Francisco  Bay  Naval  Shipyard,  Vallejo,  Calif.; 

(K)  12/9/65;  (L)  7/27/68;  (S)  Mrs.  John  McNay 
Taylor;  (C)  Not  available. 

HAMMERHEAD  (SS(N)-663) 

(B)  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  and  Drydock  Co., 
Newport  News,  Va.;  (K)  11/29/65;  (L)  4/14/67;  (S) 
Mrs.  O.  Clark  Fisher;  (C)  6/28/68;  Lt.  Comdr.  E. 
Frederick  Murphy,  Jr. 

HARKNESS  (T-AGS-32) 

(B)  Upper  Clyde  Shipbuilders,  Govan  Division,  Glasgow, 
Scotland;  (K)  6/30/67;  (L)  6/12/68;  (S)  Mrs.  Alfred 
G.  Ward;  Scheduled  to  be  placed  in  service  in  early 
1971. 

HAROLD  E.  HOLT  (DE-1074) 

(B)  Todd  Shipyards  Corp.,  San  Pedro,  Calif.;  (K) 
5/11/68;  (L)  5/3/69;  (S)  Mrs.  Henry  J.  Bate;  Sched- 
uled to  be  commissioned  in  June  1971. 

HAWKBILL  (SS(N)-666) 

(B)  San  Francisco  Bay  Naval  Shipyard,  Mare  Island 
Div.,  Vallejo,  Calif.;  (K)  9/12/66;  (L)  4/12/69;  (S) 
Mrs.  Bernard  F.  Roeder;  Scheduled  to  be  commissioned 
in  early  1971,  Comdr.  Christopher  H.  Brown. 
HEPBURN  (DE-1055) 

(B)  Todd  Shipyard  Corp.,  San  Pedro,  Calif.;  (K)  6/1/66; 

(L)  3/25/67;  (S)  Mrs.  Arthur  J.  Hepburn  and  Mrs. 
Joseph  R.  Barse;  (C)  7/3/69,  Comdr.  Stewart  D. 
Landersman. 

INCHON  (LPH-12) 

(B)  Ingalls  Shipbuilding  Division,  Litton  Systems,  Inc., 
Pascagoula,  Miss.;  (K)  4/8/68;  (L)  5/24/69;  (S)  Mrs. 
Jack  Brooks;  (C)  6/2/70,  Capt.  A.  H.  Cummings. 
JOHN  F.  KENNEDY  (CVA-67) 

(B)  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  and  Drydock  Co., 
Newport  News,  Va.;  (K)  10/22/64;  (L)  5/27/67;  (S) 
Miss  Caroline  Kennedy;  (C)  9/7/68,  Capt.  Earl  P. 
Yates. 

JOSEPH  HEWES  (DE-1078) 

(B)  Avondale  Shipyards,  Inc.,  Westwego,  La.;  (K) 
5/15/69: (L)  3/7/70. 

JULIUS  A.  PURER  (DEG-6) 

(B)  Bath  Iron  Works,  Bath,  Maine;  (K)  7/12/65;  (L) 
7/22/66;  (S)  Mrs.  Julius  A.  Purer;  (C)  11/11/67, 
Comdr.  Peter  A.  Stark,  Jr. 

JUNEAU  (LPD-10) 

(B)  Lockheed  Shipbuilding  and  Construction  Co.,  Seattle, 
Wash.;  (K)  1/23/65;  (L)  2/12/66;  (S)  Mrs.  WilUam 
A.  Egan;  (C)  7/12/69,  Capt.  Robert  R.  Monroe. 
KANSAS  CITY  (AOR-3) 

(B)  General  Dvnamics  Corp.,  Quincy  Division,  Quincy, 
Mass.;  (K)  4/20/68;  (L)  6/28/69;  (S)  Mrs.  Harry 
Darby;  Scheduled  to  be  commissioned  in  June  1970. 
KETCHIKAN  (YTB-795) 

(B)  Marinette  Marine  Corp.,  Marinette,  Wis.;  (K) 
12/18/67;  (L)  6/11/68;  Placed  in  service  September 
1969. 

KILAUEA  (AE-26) 

(B)  General  Dynamics  Corp.,  Quincy  Division,  Quincy, 
Mass.;  (K)  3/10/66;  (L)  8/9/67;  (S)  Mrs.  Michael 
J.  Kirwin;  (C)  8/10/68,  Capt.  William  L.  McGonagle. 


KNORR  (AGOR-15) 

(B)  Defoe  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Bay  City,  Mich.;  (K) 
8/9/67;  (L)  8/21/68;  (S)  Mrs.  Frederick  H.  Stark- 
weather; Placed  in  service  January  1970. 

KNOX  (DE-1052) 

(B)  Todd  Shipyards  Corp.,  Seattle,  Wash.;  (K)  10/5/65; 
(L)  11/19/66;  (S)  Mrs.  Peter  A.  Sturtevant;  (C) 
4/12/69,  Comdr.  William  A.  Lam. 

LANG  (DE-10601 

(B)  Todd  Shipyards  Corp.,  San  Pedro,  Cahf.;  (K) 
3/25/67;  (L)  2/17/68;  (S)  Mrs.  Ephraim  P.  Holmes; 
(C)  3/28/70,  Comdr.  Frederic  H.  M.  Kinley. 
LOCKWOOD  (DE-1064) 

(B)  Todd  Shipyards  Corp.,  Seattle,  Wash.;  (K)  11/3/67; 
(L)  9/5/68;  (S)  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Lockwood  Jr.,  and 
Mrs.  John  T.  Canty;  Scheduled  to  be  commissioned  in 
January  1971. 

L.  Y.  SPEAR  (AS-36) 

(B)  General  Dynamics  Corp.,  Quincy  Division,  Quincy, 
Mass.;  (K)  5/5/66;  (L)  9/7/67;  (S)  Mrs.  Arnold  F. 
Schade;  (C)  2/28/70,  Capt.  Ralph  Ghormley. 
MANDAN  (YTB(794) 

(B)  Marinette  Marine  Corp.,  Marinette,  Wis.;  (K) 
12/11/67;  (L)  4/30/68;  Placed  in  service  10/15/68. 
MANITOWOC  (LST-1180) 

(B)  Philadelphia  Naval  Shipyard,  Philadelphia,  Pa.; 

(K)  2/27/64;  (L)  1/4/69;  (S)  Mrs.  Gaylord  Nelson; 
(C)  1/24/70,  Comdr.  George  T.  Dyer. 

MARSHFIELD  (T-AKy282) 

(B)  Oregon  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Portland,  Oreg. ; (K) 
4/1/44;  (L)  5/5/44;  (S)  Miss  G.  Songstacken;  Name 
assigned  9/19/69;  Converted  at  Boland  Machine 
Manufacturing  Co.,  New  Orleans  La.  in  1968-69; 
Placed  in  service  in  June  1970. 

MARVIN  SHIELDS  (DE  1066) 

(B)  Todd  Shipyard  Corp.,  Seattle,  Wash.;  (K)  4/12/68; 

(L)  10/23/69;  (S)  Mrs.  Victoria  Cassalery  and  Mrs. 
Richard  A.  Bennett;  Scheduled  to  be  commissioned  in 
May  1971. 

MASSAPEQUA  (YTB-807) 

(B)  Peterson  Builders  Inc.,  Sturgeon  Bay,  Wis.;  (K) 
10/20/69;  (L)  5/27/70;  Placed  in  service  in  December 
1970. 

MELVILLE  (AGOR-14) 

(B)  Defoe  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Bay  City,  Mich.;  (K) 
7/12/67;  (L)  7/10/68;  (S)  Mrs.  Elford  A.  Cederberg; 
Placed  in  service  8/27/69. 

MEYERKORD  (DE-1058) 

(B)  Todd  Shipyard  Corp.,  San  Pedro,  Calif.;  (K)  9/1/66; 
(L)  7/15/67;  (S)  Mrs.  Harold  E.  Meyerkord  and  Mrs. 
Harold  Dale  Meyerkord;  (C)  11/28/69,  Comdr.  John 
A.  Baldwin. 

MILWAUKEE  (AOR-2) 

(B)  General  Dvnamics  Corp.,  Quincy  Yard,  Quincy, 
Mass.;  (K)  11/29/66;  (L)  1/17/69;  (S)  Mrs.  Henry 
Maier;  (C)  11/1/69,  Capt.  James  W.  Martin. 
MOBILE  (LKA-115) 

(B)  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  and  Drydock  Co., 
Newport  News,  Va.;  (K)  1/15/68;  (L)  10/19/68;  (S) 
Mrs.  John  J.  Sparkman;  (C)  9/20/69,  Capt.  Samuel 
Lorenz,  Jr. 

MOUNT  HOOD  (AE-29) 

(B)  Bethlehem  Steel  Corp.,  Sparrows  Point,  Md.;  (K) 
5/8/67;  (L)  7/17/68;  (S)  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Frosch; 
Scheduled  to  be  commissioned  in  April  1971. 
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Appendix  IV 

U.S,  NAVY  AIRPLANES,  1911-1969 

PREFACE 


Since  its  early  days,  the  airplane  has  grown  in  importance  to  the  Navy. 
The  welding  of  ships  and  aircraft  into  a working,  fighting  team  has  had  a profound 
effect  on  the  growth  of  sea  power  in  this  century.  It  was  of  crucial  consequence  to 
the  United  States  during  World  War  II,  when  the  fast  carrier  task  forces  projected 
our  offensive  strength  across  thousands  of  miles  of  ocean  to  spearhead  our  drive 
to  victory.  Fleets  were  enabled  to  sail  and  fight  within  eyesight  of  the  Japanese 
mainland  under  a powerful  umbrella  of  naval  air  power.  Carriers  and  their  planes 
joined  gun  ships,  landing  ships,  submarines,  and  auxiliaries  to  form  the  mightiest 
concentration  of  military  strength  ever  seen  on  earth  before  the  coming  of  atomic 
weapons.  Even  in  this  nuclear  age,  aircraft  and  aviation  ships  have  amply  proven 
their  value  to  our  troubled  world.  The  aircraft  carrier  and  her  air  wing,  with  their 
demonstrated  capacity  for  anything  from  mercy  missions  to  limited-war  combat 
to  strategic  strikes,  have  combined  with  antisubmarine  and  troop-carrying  heli- 
copters and  the  ships  designed  to  transport  them.  With  the  Navy’s  land-based 
patrol  planes,  they  give  our  fleets  the  abihty  to  project  America’s  peacekeeping 
power  to  any  point  on  the  globe  where  it  may  be  needed.  Aircraft  have  added  a new 
dimension  to  the  Navy  and  have  given  new  potential  to  age-old  principles  of  sea 
power.  It  is  particularly  pleasing  to  see  the  airplanes  which  have,  for  so  many  years, 
helped  to  forge  victory  in  war  and  safety  in  peace,  described  and  illustrated  in  this 
volume. 

Aircraft  data  in  this  Appendix  were  compiled  from  official  sources  by  Mr.  Hal 
Andrews,  of  the  Naval  Air  Systems  Command.  Mr.  John  C.  Reilly  Jr.,  of  the 
Ships’  Histories  Section  of  this  Division,  compiled  the  Introduction  and  Bibli- 
ography and  oversaw  the  Appendix’s  preparation  for  printing  under  the  direction 
of  Commander  Clayton  F.  Johnson,  USN  (Ret.),  the  Head,  Ships’  Histories  Section. 
A special  word  of  appreciation  is  due  those  who  “turned  to”  to  carry  out  the  final 
typing  while,  at  the  same  time,  carrying  out  their  other  duties;  Mrs.  Nadine 
Johnson,  Mrs.  Jo  Ann  Ward,  Chief  Yeoman  Carmen  Vitelli,  Miss  Mary  Loughlin, 
Ensign  Chris  Townsend,  Mr.  Loyd  A.  Olsson,  Mrs.  Susan  Bowen-Hassell,  RD2 
Mike  Rock,  USNR,  and  Miss  Joanne  C.  Henry. 


F.  Kent  Loomis, 

Rear  Admiral,  USN  (ret.), 
Director  of  Naval  History. 

5 April  1970 
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APPENDIX  IV 


INTRODUCTION 

U.S.  NAVY  AIRPLANES,  1911-1969 


This  appendix  contains  photographs  and  tabulated 
data  on  operational  fixed-wing  Navy  airplanes.  Ex- 
perimental planes,  prototypes,  special  types  such  as 
drones  and  gliders,  and  others  which  did  not  see 
operational  service  are  not  included.  Helicopters  and 
lighter-than-aircraft  are  not  included  here;  these 
will  be  the  subject  of  separate  appendices  in  future 
volumes  of  this  Dictionary. 

Airplanes  in  this  appendix  are  broken  down  by 
general  type  category — Fighters,  Transports, 
Trainers,  etc. — and  then  listed,  within  their  category, 
by  Navy  model  designation.  The  entry  for  each 
airplane  design  includes  the  designation;  manu- 
facturer’s nickname;  list  of  individual  models  built 
or  converted;  detailed  characteristics  for  a repre- 
sentative model;  key  dates;  number  built;  and 
explanatory  remarks. 

Performance  data  are,  of  course,  infinitely  vari- 
able. Speed,  range,  rate  of  climb,  will  differ  widely 
among  planes  of  the  same  design  and  model;  then, 
too,  an  individual  plane’s  performance  will  vary 
with  its  load  and  configuration.  Age  and  material 
condition  also  have  their  effect.  For  this  reason, 
performance  figures  given  are  designed  or  repre- 
sentative figures. 

Since  the  planes  in  this  Appendix  are  arranged  in 
order  of  designation,  it  is  necessary  to  understand 
the  systems  the  Navy  has  used  to  identify  its  air- 
craft. Except  for  a single  5-year  period  (1917-22), 
letter-and-number  systems  have  been  employed, 
evolving  over  the  years  from  the  simple  to  the 
sophisticated  as  the  planes  themselves  have  evolved 
from  the  wood-and-wire  A-1  “Triad”  of  1911  to  the 
supersonic  jet  fighters,  “computerized”  patrol  planes, 
and  700-knots-plus  attack  planes  of  today. 

U.S.  Navy  Aircraft  Desgination  Systems 

1.  1911  to  1914-  A single  letter  identified  the 
manufacturer.  A following  number  showed  the  se- 


quence of  procurement  of  each  individual  airplane, 
as,  A-1,  A-2,  etc.  Note  that  these  were  airplane 
numbers,  not  model  numbers.  Five  letters  were  used 
to  identify  manufacturers: 

A — Curtiss  landplanes  and  hydroplanes 
B — Wright  landplanes  and  hydroplanes 
C — Curtiss  flying  boats 
D — Burgess  and  Curtis  hydroplanes 
E — Curtiss  amphibians 

2.  1914  to  1916.  This  system  was  adopted  27 
March  1914.  Manufacturer  designations  were 
dropped,  four  letters  being  used  to  identify  an  air- 
craft by  general  type.  In  addition,  three  second 
letters  were  used  to  identify  heavier-than-air  types 
(airplanes)  by  subtype : 


Aircraft  types 

A — Heavier-than-air 
B — Free  ballons 
C — Dirigibles 
D — Kite  balloons 


Heavier-than-air  subtypes 

AH — Hydroaeroplanes 
AB — Flying  boats 
AX — Amphibians 


A number  added  to  each  type/subtype  letter  combi- 
nation indicated  sequence  of  procurement  for  indi- 
vidual aircraft.  C-1  would  thus  indicate  the  first 
dirigible  procured;  AB-11  the  eleventh  flying  boat, 
regardless  of  manufacturer. 

3.  1917  to  1922.  A system  of  sequential  serial 
numbers,  independent  of  type  designation,  was 
adopted  early  in  1917.  The  1914  system  was  officially 
dropped,  but  continued  in  use  for  some  time  after- 
ward. Airplanes  were  procured  under  their  manufac- 
turers’ model  designations,  which  accounts  for  the 
apparent  lack  of  system  in  World  War  I aircraft 
nomenclature  and  the  presence  of  such  designations 
as  DH-4  and  F-5L. 

4.  1922  to  1962.  General  Order  No.  541  of  17 
July  1920  established  an  overall  system  of  aircraft 
type  designations  using  two-letter  symbols  to  identify 
each  type.  Aircraft  were  divided  into  two  classes; 
airplanes,  their  symbol  prefixed  by  the  letter  V, 
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and  lighter-than-air  craft,  identified  by  the  letter  Z. 
A scouting  plane  was  now  known  as  a VS  type;  a 
rigid  airship  as  a ZR  type.  Individual  airplanes  and 
airships  were  still  known  by  their  manufacturers’ 
designations,  however,  for  two  more  years.  On  29 
March  1922  the  Navy’s  aircraft  themselves  received 
individual  designations  within  the  general  type  desig- 
nation system. 

As  first  adopted,  each  designation  symbol  con- 
sisted of  two  letters  and  a number;  as,  for  example, 
UO-1.  The  first  letter  identified  the  manufacturer 
(e.gf.,  U for  Chance  Vought  Corporation) ; the  second 
the  airplane  type  {e.g.,  0 for  observation  plane),  and 
the  number  the  model  within  that  particular  design 
series  {e.g.,  1 for  the  first  model).  Each  subsequent 
major  variant  would  bear  a consecutive  model  num- 
ber. Thus,  the  second  variant  of  the  basic  UO  design 
was  the  UO-2. 

On  10  March  1923  the  letter  sequence  within  each 
type  designation  was  reversed.  The  type  letter  now 
came  first,  with  the  manufacturer’s  letter  second. 
Aircraft  models  already  designated  under  the  old 
arrangement  remained  unchanged  to  prevent  con- 
fusion. 

An  aircraft  designation  during  the  1923-1962 
period  might  consist  of  as  many  as  six  elements: 


Prefix 

letter 

Type  or 
Class 

Manufacturer 
type  sequence 

Manufacturer 

Model 

sequence 

Special-purpos 

suffix 

X 

BF 

2 

c 

-1 

PB 

Y 

-5 

A 

A 

D 

-4 

NL 

Prefix  Letters.  These  letters  came  into  use,  be- 
ginning in  1927,  to  indicate  special  status  for  a 
particular  aircraft. 

H — Helicopter  (World  War  II) 

Lr-Glider  (World  War  II) 

X — Experimental 

Y — Prototype  aircraft  in  service  evaluation  status 

Type  Designation  Letters.  These  indicated  an  air- 
craft’s basic  mission.  Single  letters  were  used  at 
first,  but  some  dual-letter  combinations  were  adopted 
in  1934  to  indicate  certain  dual-purpose  aircraft 
{e.g.,  PB  for  Patrol  Bomber).  The  same  letter  might 
be  used  at  different  periods  to  represent  two  or  more 
different  functions  {e.g.,  A for  Ambulance  and  At- 
tack; T for  Torpedo,  Transport,  and  Trainer).  Some- 
times, when  a designation  was  changed,  older  types 
already  designated  by  the  earlier  type  letter  might 
retain  it  until  the  end  of  their  service  life.  Other 
existing  models  might  be  redesignated  to  fit  the 
new  nomenclature. 


Type  designation  letters  are  listed  below,  with 
their  period  of  use.  Changes  of  designation  are 
indicated. 


Letter  {s)  Type  Years 


A Ambulance 1943 

A Attack  (formerly  BT) 1946- 

B Bomber 1931-43 

BF  Bomber-fighter 1934-37 

BT  Bomber-torpedo  (later  A) 1942-45 

DS  Antisubmarine  drone 1959- 

F Fighter 1922- 

G Transport  (single-engine) 1939-41 

G Flight  refueling  tanker 1958-62 

H Helicopter 1943- 

H Hospital  (later  A) 1929-31, 

1942 

J Transport  (later  R) 1928-31 

J Utility 1931-62 

JR  Utility  transport 1935-62 

L Glider 1941-45 

M Marine  expeditionary 1922-23 

N Trainer 1922-60 

O Observation 1922-62 

OS  Observation-scout 1935-45 

P Patrol 1923- 

P Pursuit 1923 

PB  Patrol  bomber 1935-62 

PTB  Patrol  torpedo  bomber 1937 

R Racer 1922-28 

R Transport 1931-62 

RO  Rotorcycle 1954-59 

S Antisubmarine 1951- 

S Scout 1922-16 

SB  Scout-bomber 1934-46 

SN  Scout-training 1939-62 

SO  Scout-observation 1934-46 

T Torpedo 1922-35 

T Trainer 1948- 

T Transport 1927-30 

TB  Torpedo  bomber 1935-46 

TD  Target  drone 1942-46 

TS  Torpedo  scout 1943 

U Utility 1955- 

U Pilotless  drone 1946-55 

W Airborne  early  warning 1952-62 


Aircraft  Model  Sequence.  The  first  version  of  a 
Navy  airplane  was  identified  by  the  number  1, 
separated  from  the  basic  designation  by  a dash. 
Thus  the  first  model  of  the  F2A  fighter  was  the 
F2A-1.  Subsequent  variations  (experimental  or  pro- 
duction) were  identified  by  further  numbers  in 
sequence  (-2,  -3,  etc.). 

Manufacturer  Type  Sequence.  This  number  indi- 
cated the  procurement  sequence  of  various  designs 
of  the  same  functional  type  {e.g.,  bombers,  fighters, 
etc.)  produced  by  the  same  manufacturer.  The  num- 
ber 1 was  not  used.  Thus,  Grumman’s  first  Navy 
fighter  design  was  the  FF.  Subsequent  Grumman 
fighters  were  designated  F2F,  F3F,  F4F,  and  so  on. 
When  a design  came  up  for  Navy  test  it  received  a 
designation,  which  it  kept  even  if  rejected.  Desig- 
nations were  not  re-used.  Grumman’s  F5F  design 
was  not  adopted  for  production,  but  that  number 
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was  “retired”  with  the  unsuccessful  design  and  the 
next  Grumman  fighter  was  numbered  F6F. 

Manufacturer's  Designation.  This  was  usually  a 
single  letter,  though  in  a few  cases  a two-letter 
combination  was  used.  In  the  years  before  1922 
more  than  one  manufacturer  might  build  the  same 
plane  under  the  original  manufacturer’s  designation. 
Under  this  system  planes  of  the  same  design,  built 
by  different  firms,  would  carry  a separate  designation 
for  each  manufacturer.  Thus  the  Vought-designed 
F4U-1  “Corsair”  fighter  was  built  by  Goodyear  as 
the  FG-1  and  by  Brewster  as  the  F3A-1.  The 
General  Motors-built  version  of  Grumman’s  TBF-1 
became  the  TBM-1,  while  Curtiss  SB2C-3’s  manu- 
factured in  Ontario  by  Canadian  Car  and  Foundry 
Company  were  designated  SBW-3.  If  a manu- 
facturer went  out  of  business,  its  letter  symbol  was 
usually  reassigned  to  another.  In  a few  instances 
two  manufacturers  might  simultaneously  use  the 
same  letter  if,  for  example,  one  produced  bombers 
and  the  other  trainers.  In  such  a case  there  would 
be  no  designation  confusion. 

Manufacturer  designation  letters,  with  their  period 
of  service,  are  listed  below.  Many  of  these  manu- 
facturers produced  only  experimental  designs  which 
never  went  into  production.  Others  built  aircraft 
types  not  covered  in  this  Appendix  (e.g.,  drones  or 
hehcopters). 


Letteris)  Manufacturer  Years 


A Aeromarine  Plane  and  Motor-- - 1922 

A Allied  Aviation  Corp 1941-43 

A Atlantic  Aircraft  Corp 1927-30 

A Brewster  Aeronautical 1935-43 

A General  Aviation  Corp.  (ex- Atlantic) 1930-32 

A Noorduyn  (Canada) 1946 

B Beech  Aircraft  Co 1937—45 

B Boeing  Aircraft  Co 1923-59 

B Budd  Manufacturing  Co 1942—44 

B Aerial  Engineering  Corp 1922 

BS  Blackburn  (England) 1922 

C Cessna 1943 

C Culver  Aircraft  Corp.- 1943—46 

C Curtiss  Aeroplane  & Motor 1922-46 

C DeHavilland  (Canada) 1955-56 

CH  Caspar-Werke  (Germany) 1922 

D Douglas  Aircraft  Corp 1922-62 

D McDonnell  Aircraft  Corp 1942—46 

D Radioplane  Corp 1943-62 

D Frankfort  Sailplane  Co 1945-46 

DH  DeHavilland  (England) 1927-31 

DW  Dayton-Wright  Airplane  Co 1923 

E Bellanca  Aircraft  Corp 1931-37 

E Cessna  Aircraft  Corp 1951-62 

E Detroit  Aircraft  Corp 1928 

E Edo  Aircraft  Corp 1943-46 

E G.  Elias  & Bros 1922-24 

E Ck)uld  Aeronautical  Corp 1942—45 

E Hiller  Aircraft  Corp 1948-62 

E Piper  Aircraft  Corp 1941-45 

E Pratt-Read  & Co 1942—45 

F Fairchild  (Canada) 1942—45 

F Royal  Dutch  Acft.  (Fokker) 1922 


F Grumman  Aircraft  Engrg 1931-62 

G Gallaudet  Aircraft 1922 

G Bell  Aircraft  Corp 1935-36 

G Eberhart  Aero.  & Motor 1927-28 

G Globe  Aircraft  Corp 1927-28 

G Goodyear  Aircraft  Corp 1942-62 

G Great  Lakes  (ex-Detroit) 1929-35 

G A.G.A.  Aviation  Corp 1942 

H Hall-Aluminum  Aircraft 1928-40 

H Howard  Aircraft  Co 1941—44 

H H McDonnell  Aircraft  Corp 1946-62 

H Huff,  Daland  (later  Keystone) 1922-27 

H Stearman-Hammond  Acft 1937-38 

H Snead  and  Co 1942 

HP  Handley-Page  (England) 1922 

J Berliner- Joyce  Aircraft 1929-35 

J General  Aviation  Corp 1935 

J North  American  Aviation 1937-62 

JL  Junkers-Larson  Aircraft 1922 

K Fairchild  Aircraft  Corp 1937—42 

K Kaiser  (Fleetwings  Div.) 1943—45 

K Kaman  Aircraft  Corp 1950-62 

K Keystone  Aircraft  Corp 1927-30 

K Kinner  Airplane  & Motor 1935-36 

K Kreider-Reisner  Aircraft 1935 

K J.V.  Martin 1922-24 

K Nash-Kelvinator  Corp 1942 

L Bell  Aircraft  Corp 1939-62 

L Columbia  Aircraft  Corp 1945 

L Grover  Loening,  Inc 1932-33 

L Langley  Aviation  Corp 1942—43 

L Loening  Aero.  Engineering 1922-32 

L L.W.F.  Engineering  Corp 1922 

M Glenn  L.  Martin  Co 1922-62 

M General  Motors  Corn 1942—45 

M McCulloch  Motors  Corp 1953-54 

N Gyrodyne  Co.  of  America 1960 

N Naval  Aircraft  Factory 1922—45 

O Lockheed  (Factory  B) 1931-50 

O Piper  Aircraft  Corp 1960 

O Viking  Flying  Boat  Corp 1929-36 

P Piasecki  Helicopter  Corp 1946-60 

P Piper  Aircraft 1942-43 

P Pitcairn  Autogyro  Co 1931-32 

P P-V  Engrg.  (later  Piasecki) 1944^6 

P Vertol  Aircraft  (ex-Piasecki) 1956-62 

P Spartan  Aircraft  Co 1940-41 

PL  Geo.  Parnall  & Co.  (England) 1922 

Q Bristol  Aeronautical  Corp 1941—43 

Q Fairchild  Engine  & Airplane 1928-62 

Q Stinson  Aircraft  Corp 1934- 

Q Charles  Ward  Hall,  Inc 1926 

R Aeronca  Aircraft  Corp 1942 

R American  Aviation  Corp 1942 

R Brunswick-Balke-Collender 1942—43 

R Ford  Motor  Co 1927-32 

R Interstate  Acft,  & Engrg 1942-62 

R Maxson-Brewster  Corp 1939—40 

R Radioplane  Div.,  Northrop 1943-62 

R Ryan  Aeronautical  Co 1941-46 

RO  Romeo  (Italian  Fokker) 1933 

S Schweizer 1941 

S Sikorsky 1928-62 

S Stearman  Aircraft  Co.  (became  Boeing-  1934^5 

Wichita,  1939) 

S Stout  Engrg.  Laboratories 1922 

S Sperry  Gyroscope  Co 1950 

S Super  marine  (England) 1943 

T New  Standard  Aircraft  Corp 1930-34 

T Northrop  Corp.  (later  Douglas,  El  - 1933-37 

Segundo) 

T Taylorcraft  Aviation  Corp 1942 

T Northrop  Aircraft,  Inc 1944 

T Temco  Aircraft  Corp 1956 

T Timm  Aircraft  Corp 1941—43 

T Thomas-Morse  Aircraft  Corp 1922 

U Chance  Vought  (now  Ling-Temco-  1922-62 

Vought  (LTV)) 

V Lockheed  (Factory  A,  Vega) 1942-62 
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V Canadian  Vickers,  Ltd 1942-45 

V Vultee  Aircraft 1941 

VK  Vickers,  Ltd.  (England) 1922 

W Waco  Aircraft  Corp 1934-45 

W Wright  Aeronautical  Corp 1922-26 

W Canadian  Car  & Foundry  Co 1942-45 

X Cox-Edemin  Aircraft  Corp 1922-24 

V Consolidated  Aircraft  Corp.  (became  1926-62 

Convair,  1942) 

Z Pennsylvania  Acft.  Syndicate 1933-34 


Special-Purpose  Suffix.  Several  suffixes  came  into 
use  before  World  War  II.  They  were,  however,  few 
and  far  between  until  wartime  needs  introduced  a 
wide  variety  of  them  to  denote  airplanes  fitted  with 
special  equipment  or  for  special  missions.  Many 
letters  were  used  simultaneously  with  different  mean- 
ings, as  the  table  below  will  show.  In  several  in- 
stances, suffix  letters  were  used  in  an  entirely  differ- 
ent sense  to  indicate  the  Navy  equivalent  of  an 
Army  airplane  model.  In  the  designation  PBJ-ID, 
for  instance,  the  “D”  indicates  that  this  is  the  Navy 
version  of  the  Army’s  B-25D. 


Suffix  letter  Meaning 


A Miscellaneous  modification  (not  warranting  new 

model  number);  e.g.,  F4F-3A.  “ 

A Armament  on  normally-unarmed  plane. 

A Arresting  gear  on  normally  non-carrier  plane. 

A Built  for  or  obtained  from  Army. 

A Amphibian. 

A Land-based  version  of  carrier  plane. 

B Procured  for  Britain. 

B Special  weapons. 

B Miscellaneous  modification  (not  warranting  new 

model  number). 

C Arresting  gear  on  normally  non-carrier  plane. 

C Reinforced  for  catapult  launching. 

C Armed  with  cannon.  (May  also  refer  to  machine 

guns,  as:  TBF-lC.) 

C Navy  equivalent  of  Army  type  (SNB-2C/AT- 

7C;  PBJ-1C/B-25C). 

CP Fitted  with  Trimetrogon  camera. 

D Drop  tanks. 

D Drone  control. 

D Navy  equivalent  of  Army  type  (PBJ-1D/B-25D) 

D Search  radar-equipped. 

E Fitted  with  special  electronics. 

F Fitted  as  flagship  (patrol  bombers). 

F Special  power  plant. 

G Search  and  rescue. 

G Coast  Guard. 

G Gun  fitted  to  normally-unarmed  plane. 

G Navy  equivalent  of  Army  type  (PBJ-1G/B-25G) 

H Hospital  conversion. 

H Navy  equivalent  of  Army  type  (PBJ-1H/B-25H) 

J Special  weather  equipment. 

J Navy  equivalent  of  Army  type  (PBJ-1J/B-25J) 

K Drone  conversion. 

L Winterized. 

L Fitted  with  searchlight. 

M Missile-launching  capability. 

N All-weather  capability. 

N Night  fighter. 

NA Night  version,  stripped  for  day-attack  operations. 

NL Night  version,  winterized. 

P Photographic. 

Q Electronic  countermeasures. 

R Support  transport  version. 

R Transport  conversion  of  other  type. 


S Antisubmarine. 

T Two-seat  trainer  version. 

U Utility  version. 

W Special  search. 

W_. Airborne  early  warning. 

Z Administrative  version. 


5.  1962  to  Date.  On  18  September  1962  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  ordered  all  Navy  aircraft  re- 
designated under  the  existing  Air  Force  designation 
system,  now  mandatory  for  aircraft  of  all  services. 
To  avoid  confusion.  Navy  aircraft  were  marked  with 
both  the  old  and  new  designations  for  the  next  year. 
New  designations,  in  parentheses,  follow  old  in  the 
body  of  this  appendix. 

An  aircraft  designation  under  the  new  DOD  sys- 
tem may  consist  of  up  to  four  elements: 


Mission/ type 
modification 

Basic 

mission/ type 

Aircraft  series 

Model  series 

symbol 

symbol 

number 

letter 

E 

A 

-1 

E 

F 

-8 

B 

Mission/ Type  Modification  Symbol.  These  are  pre- 
fix letters,  indicating  an  aircraft  modified  for  other 
than  its  original  basic  mission. 

Letter  Meaning 

A Attack 

C Cargo /transport 

D Drone  control 

E Special  electronics 

H Search  and  rescue 

K Tanker 

L Cold-weather  operations 

M Missile  capability 

O Observation 

Q Drone 

R Reconnaissance 

S Antisubmarine 

T Trainer 

U Utility 

V Staff  transport 

W Weather  reconnaissance 

Basic  Mission/ Type  Symbol.  Most  of  these  indi- 
cate an  aircraft’s  primary  mission,  though  some 
(e.g.,  Z)  indicate  its  type.  Letter  symbols  indicating 
mission  modification  (see  above)  or  special  status 
(see  below)  are  prefixed  to  this  basic  symbol. 


Letter  Meaning 

A Attack 

B Bomber 

C Cargo/transport 

E Special  electronics 

F Fighter 

H Helicopter 

K Tanker 

O Observation 

P Patrol 

S Antisubmarine 

T Trainer 

U Utility 

V Vertical  Takeoff  & Landing  (VTOL) /Short 

Takeoff  & Landing  (STOL)  types 
X Research 
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Aircraft  Series  Number.  These  numbers  are  as- 
signed sequentially  within  each  basic  mission  cate- 
gory, regardless  of  designer  or  manufacturer.  This  is 
basically  the  same  method  used  by  the  Army  and 
Air  Force  since  1919.  The  number  is  separated  from 
the  basic  mission  symbol  by  a dash. 

Model  Series  Letter.  This  letter,  added  to  the  series 
number,  indicates  an  improvement  or  alteration  of 
the  basic  model.  These  are  assigned  in  sequence,  as: 
F-4A,  F-4B,  F-4C,  etc. 

Status  Prefix  Symbol.  This  letter  symbol,  not  a 
part  of  the  normal  designation,  indicates  prototype 
and  experimental  or  other  special  status. 


Letter  Meaning 

G Permanently  grounded 

J Special  test  (temporary) 

N Special  test  (permanent) 

X Experimental  (not  yet  adopted  for  service) 

Y Prototype  (limited  model  for  service  test,  de- 

velopment) 

Z Planning  (used  for  identification  during  pre- 

development stage) 


6.  Nicknames.  The  Navy,  like  the  Army  and  Air 
Force,  has  always  referred  to  its  aircraft  by  letter- 
and-number  type  designations  rather  than  by  a 
system  of  names.  Where,  for  example,  the  Royal 
Air  Force  would  speak  of  Spitfires  and  Hampdens 
and  Wellingtons,  the  Army  Air  Force  spoke  of 
A-17A’s  and  P-39’s  and  the  Navy  referred  to  PBJ’s 
and  F6F’s.  The  Lend-Lease  airplane  designated 
FM-2  by  the  U.S.  Navy  became  simply  the  Wildcat 
F7  in  Royal  Navy  service. 

Through  the  1920’s  and  1930’s,  many  manu- 
facturers applied  their  own  nicknames  to  their  prod- 
ucts. Some  of  these  builders’  names  for  Navy  planes 
are  indicated  in  this  Appendix.  Only  during  World 
War  II,  however,  were  these  names  officially  recog- 
nized by  the  Navy.  Ever  since  the  war  years,  every 
Navy  airplane  has  been  referred  to  by  its  type 
designation  and  also  by  an  officially  approved  nick- 
name. This  has  sometimes  resulted  in  dispute  or 
confusion.  For  instance,  the  famous  Vought  02U 
and  03U  series  of  observation  floatplanes  of  1927-41 
were  called  “Corsairs”  by  their  builder.  The  same 
name  was  applied  to  the  even  more  famous  F4U 
series  of  flghters  during  World  War  II.  The  new 
A-7A  jet  attack  plane,  which  entered  service  in 
1966,  was  designated  Corsair  II.  This  immediately 
brought  some  questioning  from  those  who  remem- 
bered the  original  Corsairs  of  the  1930’s;  but  the 
Navy  pointed  out  that,  for  its  own  naming  purposes, 
it  was  considering  only  officially-recognized  nick- 
names. Since  there  was  only  one  officially-designated 


Corsair,  the  new  airplane  would  thus  be  the  Corsair 
II  rather  than  III. 


Abbreviations 


Acft Aircraft 

BLC Boundary  layer  control 

BUNO Bureau  (serial)  number 

ECM Electronic  countermeasures 

Engrg Engineering 

eq Equivelant 

ext External 

FEAR Folding-fin  aircraft  rocket 

ft Feet 

G.E General  Electric 

gals Gallons 

h.p Horsepower 

HVAR High-velocity  aircraft  rocket 

hrs Hours 

IFR In-flight  refueling 

kts Knots 

lbs Pounds 

Idg Leading  (edge  of  wing) 

m.g Machine  gun(s) 

m.p.h Miles  per  hour 

MRP Military  rated  power 

max Maximum 

mi Miles 

min Minutes 

Mk Mark 

mm Millimeters 

NAS Naval  Air  Station 

NATO Naval  Air  Test  Center 

naut Nautical  (miles) 

NRP Normal  rated  power 

P&W Pratt  & Whitney 

r. p.g Rounds  per  gun 

rds Rounds 

ref Refueling 

s. l Sea  level 

sh Shaft  (horse-power) 

sq Square 

t. o Takeoff  (weight  or  horsepower) 

wt Weight 


Bibl  iogr  aphy 

This  does  not  pretend  to  be  a comprehensive 
listing  of  books  and  other  materials  on  naval  aircraft 
or  naval  aviation.  That  would  be  an  appendix  in 
itself.  The  works  listed  here  have,  however,  been 
found  helpful  and  informative. 

Andrews,  Hal.  “Fifty  Years  of  Naval  Aircraft.”  NAVAL 
AVIATION  NEWS,  February  through  December  1961 
(11  parts). 


Interestingly-written,  liberally-illustrated  series  of 
articles  tracing  the  evolution  of  naval  aircraft  types 
through  Naval  Aviation’s  first  half-century.  This 
eleven-part  series  includes  the  following  individual 
articles : 


‘Fifty  Years  of  Naval  Aircraft”  (February) 

‘Fighters — The  Biplane  Years”  (March) 

‘Fighters — Monoplanes  and  Jets”  (April) 

‘Heavy  Attack  and  Antisubmarine”  (May) 

‘Dive  Bombers — Attack”  (June) 

‘VP — Flying  Boat  Years”  (July) 

‘Patrol  Planes — WW  II  On”  (August) 

‘Eyes  of  the  Fleet — And  Ears”  (September) 

‘Flight  Trainers”  (October) 

‘Utility /Transport  Aircraft”  (November) 

‘Rotary  Wing  Aircraft”  (December) 
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Fahey,  James  C.  THE  SHIPS  AND  AIRCRAFT  OF  THE 
U.S.  FLEET.  New  York,  Washington,  and  Falls  Church, 
Va. : Ships  and  Aircraft,  1939-58.  Annapolis:  U.S.  Naval 
Institute,  1965. 

Eight  editions  of  “Fahey’s”  have  appeared  since 
1939  under  various  imprints.  Each  contains  a concise 
section  on  naval  aircraft,  with  small  photos  and  a 
great  deal  of  information  packed  into  a small  amount 
of  space.  These  various  volumes  form  a valuable 
reference  on  naval  aviation’s  rapid  evolution  from 
the  late  1930’s  to  the  present.  A ninth  edition  of 
SHIPS  AND  AIRCRAFT,  under  different  author- 
ship, is  in  preparation  by  the  U.S.  Naval  Institute. 

Green,  William.  FAMOUS  FIGHTERS  OF  THE  SECOND 
WORLD  WAR,  VOL.  TWO.  Garden  City,  N.Y.:  Double- 
day, 1962. 

This  volume  contains  extended  histories  of  the 
Grumman  F4F  and  F6F,  and  the  Vought  F4U 
fighters.  Their  design  and  World  War  II  career  are 
treated  at  some  length,  with  numerous  photographs, 
profile  line  drawings  of  various  models,  and  a three- 
view  shaded  drawing  of  a representative  specimen. 

Green,  William.  FAMOUS  BOMBERS  OF  THE  SECOND 
WORLD  WAR,  VOL.  ONE.  Garden  City,  N.Y. : Han- 
over House,  1959. 

Relatively-detailed  histories  of  the  Consolidated 
B-24  and  North  American  B-25,  models  of  which 
saw  service  as  the  Navy/Marine  PB4Y  and  PBJ, 
respectively,  are  contained  in  this  volume.  Data  and 
illustrations  on  Navy  variants  are  included. 

Green,  William.  FIGHTERS  (WAR  PLANES  OF  THE 
SECOND  WORLD  WAR,  VOL.  4).  Garden  City,  N.Y.: 
Doubleday,  1961. 

Green,  William.  FLOATPLANES  (WAR  PLANES  OF  THE 
SECOND  WORLD  WAR,  VOL.  6).  Garden  City,  N.Y.: 
Doubleday,  1962. 

Green,  William.  FLYING  BOATS  (WAR  PLANES  OF  THE 
SECOND  WORLD  WAR,  VOL.  5).  Garden  City,  N.Y.: 
Doubleday,  1962. 

U.S.  naval  fighters,  seaplanes,  and  flying  boats  of 
World  War  II  are  covered  in  these  three  volumes. 
A brief  account  of  each  plane  is  given,  with  photo- 
graphs, a three-view  scale  line  drawing,  and  selected 
characteristics.  Operational  and  experimental  types 
are  covered. 

Greene,  Frank  L.  THE  WILDCAT  STORY:  HISTORY 
OF  THE  GRUMMAN  F4F  “WILDCAT.”  Bethpage, 
N.Y. : Grumman  Aircraft  Engineering  Corp.,  n.d. 

Detailed  history  of  the  design,  development,  and 
wartime  service  of  the  F4F  fighter,  mainstay  of  Navy 
and  Marine  fighter  squadrons  for  the  first  two  years 
of  World  War  II  and  veteran  of  many  actions  there- 


after. Illustrated  with  photos  and  drawings,  and  in- 
cluding details  of  F4F’s  supplied  to  Britain  and  of 
the  later  General  Motors-built  FM-1  and  -2. 

Historical  Branch,  U.S.  Marine  Corps  Headquarters.  MA- 
RINE CORPS  AIRCRAFT  1913-1965  (MARINE 
CORPS  HISTORICAL  REFERENCE  PAMPHLET). 
Washington:  Headquarters,  U.S.  Marine  Corps,  1967. 
(Revised  edition) 

Tabulated  data  on  Marine  aircraft,  including 
indexes  by  designation,  manufacturer,  and  nickname 
as  well  as  designation  explanations,  a brief  bibli- 
ography, and  a list  of  directors  of  Marine  aviation 
from  1919  to  1966. 

Jackson,  Berkely  R.  DOUGLAS  SKYRAIDER.  Fallbrook, 
Calif. : Aero  Publishers,  1969. 

A detailed,  profusely-illustrated  account  of  the 
development  and  service  of  the  AD  (A-1),  through 
its  more  than  twenty  years  of  first-line  Navy  service. 
Besides  many  photographs,  color  reproductions  of 
squadron  insignia  as  well  as  profiles  (black-and-white 
and  color)  of  AD  variants  by  Tohoru  Maruyama 
and  Hideki  Yamaguchi  and  accounts  of  squadron 
service  help  to  round  out  what  Captain  “Swede” 
Vejtasa  called  “one  of  the  proudest  and  most  elo- 
quent chapters  in  the  history  of  war  and  aviation.” 

Larkins,  William  T.  U.S.  NAVY  AIRCRAFT  1921-1941. 
Concord,  Calif.:  Aviation  History  Publications,  1961. 

This  work  contains  over  700  photographs  of  oper- 
ational and  experimental  Navy  planes,  selected  from 
official  files  and  private  collections.  Photo  captions 
and  accompanying  text  include  considerable  infor- 
mation on  aircraft  and  Navy  aircraft  organization. 
Tables  of  organization  give  aircraft  breakdown  from 
year  to  year.  Appendices  include  general  character- 
istics; a table  of  serial  numbers,  1917-41;  drawings 
and  accounts  of  squadron  insignia;  manufacturer’s 
code  letters  and  class  assignment  letters,  with  an 
annotated  reading  list. 

Larkins,  William  T.  U.S.  MARINE  CORPS  AIRCRAFT 
1914-1959.  Concord,  Calif.:  Aviation  History  Publi- 
cations, 1959. 

This  book,  containing  490  photos  of  Marine  air- 
craft from  early  Curtiss  pushers  to  jet  fighters, 
covers  a wider  span  of  time  than  Larkins’  companion 
volume  listed  above.  The  author’s  aim  was  to  illus- 
trate every  airplane  ever  used  by  the  Marine  Corps, 
and  he  also  provides  information  on  Marine  air 
organization  where  this  is  available.  Used  in  combi- 
nation as  was  intended,  these  two  books  provide 
massive  photographic  coverage  of  Navy/Marine  avi- 
ation, particularly  during  the  pre-World  War  II  era. 
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This  particular  book  is  helpful  in  that  it  illustrates 
most  of  the  significant  naval  types  of  the  World 
War  II  and  postwar  period,  covering  Marine  aviation 
and  at  the  same  time  supplementing  Larkins’  first 
volume. 

Matt,  Paul  R.  & B.  Robertson.  UNITED  STATES  NAVY 
AND  MARINE  CORPS  FIGHTERS,  1918-1962.  Har- 
leyford  Publications  Ltd.,  1962. 

History  of  Navy  and  Marine  fighter  development, 
with  photos  and  drawings.  Also  included  are  illus- 
trations of  thirty  U.S.  aircraft  carriers  from  LANG- 
LEY (CV-1)  of  the  1920’s  to  the  present,  with  a 
chapter  on  aircraft  markings  and  color  schemes. 

PROFILE  PUBLICATIONS.  Leatherhead,  Surrey,  England: 
Profile  Publications  Ltd.,  [n.d.]. 

These  small  pamphlets,  on  individual  aircraft 
types,  have  become  very  popular  since  their  first 
appearance  a few  years  ago.  Publication  difficulties 
forced  suspension  of  production  of  new  issues  for  a 
time,  but  the  existing  series  of  200-plus  titles  is  still 
available  and  a continuing,  enlarged  series  is  sched- 
uled to  begin  pubUcation  in  1970.  Many  of  these 
titles  cover  U.S.  Navy  aircraft,  and  these  are  listed 
below  by  author.  Profile  title,  and  series  number. 
Each  title  includes  a brief  history  of  an  airplane’s 
development  and  operational  use,  with  character- 
istics, numerous  photographs,  a five-view  color  draw- 
ing, and  color  profile  views  of  various  models  in 
different  color-and-marking  schemes.  Color  shades 
and  dates  for  some  World  War  II  types  seem  to  be 


in  error,  but  this  small  detail  does  nothing  to  detract 
from  their  usefulness  as  references.  In  some  instances 
a bureau-number  breakdown  and  organizational  in- 
formation is  provided. 

Harry  Gann,  THE  DOUGLAS  SKYRAIDER.  No.  60 
Harry  Gann,  THE  DOUGLAS  A-4  SKYHAWK.  No.  102 
Peter  Bowers,  THE  BOEING  F4B-4.  No.  27 
Peter  Bowers,  THE  CURTISS  NAVY  HAWKS.  No.  116 
LCDR  Benton  Reams  USN,  THE  GRUMMAN  F3F 
SERIES.  No.  92 

Frank  L.  Greene,  THE  GRUMMAN  F4F-3  WILDCAT. 
No.  53 

Hal  Andrews,  THE  GRUMMAN  F8F  BEARCAT.  No. 
107 

Francis  K.  Mason,  THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  FJ 
FURY.  No.  42 

J.F.  Dial,  THE  CHANCE  VOUGHT  F4U-1  CORSAIR. 
No.  47 

J.F.  Dial,  THE  CHANCE  VOUGHT  F4U-4  TO  F4U-7 
CORSAIR.  No.  150 

Gerhard  Joos,  THE  CHANCE  VOUGHT  F-8A-E 
CRUSADER.  No.  90 

Holmes  G.  Anderson,  THE  LOCKHEED  P2V  NEP- 
TUNE. No.  204 

Everett  Cassagneres,  THE  CONSOLIDATED  PBY 
CATALINA.  No.  183 

Hal  Andrews,  THE  CURTISS  SB2C-1  HELLDIVER. 
No.  124 

David  Brazelton,  THE  DOUGLAS  SBD  DAUNTLESS. 
No.  196 

William  T.  Larkins,  THE  CURTISS  SOC  SEAGULL. 
No.  194 

Thomas  E.  Doll,  THE  DOUGLAS  TBD  DEVASTA- 
TOR. No.  171 


Titles  in  the  new  Profile  series,  scheduled  for 
publication  in  1970-71,  include  these  Navy  types: 

F-4  PHANTOM.  No.  208 
TBF/TBM  AVENGER.  No.  214 
B-25H  MITCHELL.  No.  223  (includes  Navy  PBJ-IH) 
GRUMMAN  F6F  HELLCAT.  No.  226 


DH-4B1  (BUNO  A-3388)  at  Anacostia,  mounting  aerial  camera. 
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Swanborough,  Gordon,  & Peter  M.  Bowers.  UNITED 
STATES  NAVY  AIRCRAFT  SINCE  1911.  New  York: 
Funk  & Wagnalls,  1968. 

Illustrated  descriptions,  with  photographs  and 
3-view  drawings,  of  operational  naval  aircraft  from 
the  Curtiss  A-1  “Triad”  of  1911  to  the  late  1960’s. 
Illustrations  and  brief  descriptions  of  lesser  types  are 
included,  as  well  as  sections  on  airships  and  gliders. 
Chapters  on  naval  aircraft  designation  systems, 
coloring,  and  markings  and  an  index  of  aircraft 
designations,  grouped  by  type,  are  provided. 

PART  A 

ATTACK  SERIES 

DH-4  DeHavilland/Dayton-Wright 

Models  built  for  USN:  DH^,  DH^B,  DH-4B1,  DH-4B2, 
02B-1 

Data  for:  DH-4B 

Span:  42.5  ft.  Length,  30.1  ft.  Wing  area,  440  sq.  ft. 

Power  plant:  (1)  Liberty  400  h.p. 

Fuel:  76  gals,  internal. 

Weight:  3,582  lbs.  gross  2,391  lbs.  empty 
Performance  @ 3,582  lbs.  Max  speed,  125  mph.  Stall  Speed 
52  mph.  Time  to  climb,  5.5  (14)  min  to  5000  (10,000)  ft. 
Service  ceiling,  19,600  ft.  Range,  3.4  hrs  @ cruise. 

Crew:  2 

Armament:  (1)  .30  m.g.  (cowl);  (1)  .30  m.g.  (flexible). 


Last  service:  VO-8M,  2-28-29 
Total  acquired  by  USN : 362 

Adapted  from  the  British  DH.4  bomber,  American-built 
DH-4’s  did  not  reach  France  in  time  to  see  more  than  a small 
amount  of  wartime  service.  In  Navy  hands,  though,  some  did 
good  work  with  two  Marine  squadrons  based  at  Dunkerque, 
France,  during  the  last  weeks  of  war.  Subsequent  American- 
built  versions  embodied  many  improvements  and  were  used 
as  late  as  1929.  Many  DH-4’s,  rebuilt  by  Boeing,  were  re- 
designated DH-4M1.  When  standardized  Navy  aircraft 
designations  were  adopted  in  1922,  these  were  again  redesig- 
nated 02B-1. 

MT  Martin 

Models  built:  MBT,  MT 
Data  for:  MT 

Span:  71.4  ft.  Length:  45.7  ft.  Wing  area:  1,080  sq.  ft. 

Power  plant:  (2)  Liberty,  400  h.p. 

Fuel:  283  gals.,  internal 
Weight:  12,098  lbs.  gross;  7,150  lbs.  empty 
Performance  @ 12,098  lbs.  Max.  speed,  109  m.p.h..  Stall 
speed,  57  m.p.h. ; Time  to  climb,  10  min  to  5,000  ft.  Service 
ceiling,  8,500  ft. 

Crew:  3 

Armament:  (2)  .30  m.g.  (flexible);  (1)  Mk  7 torpedo. 

Total  built:  10 

Originally  designed  for  the  Army,  two  MBT’s  (Martin 
Bomber-Torpedo)  were  purchased  for  the  Navy  in  1920.  An 
improved  version  was  designated  MT  (Martin  Torpedo).  The 
MT  was  used  by  Marine  observation  squadrons. 


MT  (BUNO  A-5719). 
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PT-1  (BUNO  A-6044)  launching  torpedo,  circa  1923. 


PT  Naval  Aircraft  Factory 

Models  Built;  PT-1,  -2 
Data  For;  PT-2 

Span;  74.0  ft.  Length;  34.4  ft.  Wing  Area;  808.5  sq.  ft. 

Power  Plant;  (1)  Liberty,  400  H.P. 

Fuel;  112  gals,  internal. 

Weight;  7319  lbs.  gross.  4475  lbs.  empty. 

Performance  (Torpedo)  @ 7319  lbs.  Max.  Speed;  99.5  m.p.h. 
Stall  Speed;  50.3  m.p.h.  Time  to  Climb;  10  min.  to  3400  ft.; 
16.4  min.  to  5000  ft.  Service  Ceiling;  8100  ft.  Range;  4.7 
hrs.  @ cruising  speed. 

Crew;  2 

Armament;  (1)  .30  m.g.;  (1)  Mk  7 torpedo. 

Total  Built;  33 


Assembled  in  the  early  1920’s  from  surplus  parts  manu- 
factured for  two  other  airplanes,  this  composite  type  was 
designated  PT,  meaning  “Patrol  Torpedo.” 

DT  Douglas 

Models  built  [converted];  DT-1,  -2,  [-4,  -5,  -6] 

Data  for;  DT-2 

Span;  50.0  ft.  Length;  37.6  ft.  Wing  area;  707  sq.  ft. 

Power  plant;  (1)  Liberty,  400  h.p. 

Fuel;  115  gals.,  internal 

Weight;  7,290  lbs.  design  gross;  4,524  lbs.  empty 
Performance  (Seaplane)  @ 7,290  lbs.;  Max.  speed,  102  m.p.h. 
Stall  speed,  55  m.p.h..  Time  to  climb;  10  min  to  2,100  ft. 
Service  ceiling;  5,600  ft.  Range;  3.6  hrs.  @ cruise. 


DT-2  of  VT-2  off  Hawaii,  early  1920’s. 
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SC-1  (BUNO  A-6805)  of  VT-1,  circa  1925. 


Crew:  2 

Armament:  (1)  torpedo 
Last  service:  1926 

The  DT,  first  Navy  airplane  built  by  Douglas,  was  also 
produced  by  the  Naval  Aircraft  Factory  and  L.W.F.  Engi- 
neering Corporation  in  the  early  1920’s.  Used  by  Navy  and 
Marine  squadrons,  the  DT  was  used  in  early  torpedo-launching 
experiments. 

CS  (SC ) Curtiss  (Martin  ) 

Models  built:  CS-1,  -2,  -3,  SC-1,  -2,  -6,  -7 
Data  for:  SC-2  seaplane 

Span:  56.6  ft.  Length:  41.7  ft.  Wing  area:  856  sq.  ft.  Con- 
vertible (twin-float) 

Power  plant:  Wright  T-3,  540  h.p. 

Fuel:  389  gals.,  internal 
Weight:  9,335  lbs.  gross,  5,920  lbs.  empty 
Performance  @ 9,335  lbs.:  Max.  speed,  101  m.p.h.  Stall 
speed,  55  m.p.h.  Time  to  climb,  10  min.  to  2,700  ft.  Service 
ceiling,  5,420  ft.  Range,  965  miles. 

Crew:  3 

Armament:  (1)  torpedo,  (1)  .30  m.g. 

First  squadron:  VT-1,  1924 
Last  service:  VT-2B,  VN-3D8 
Total  procured:  8 (CS),  75  (SC) 

Twin-float  torpedo  bomber,  designed  and  first  produced  by 
Curtiss  as  the  CS  before  being  produced  in  quantity  by  Martin 
as  the  SC. 

T3M  Martin 

Models  built:  T3M-1,  -2,  XT3M-3,  -4 
Data  for:  T3M-2 

Span:  56.6  ft.  Length:  42.5  ft.  Wing  area:  883  sq.  ft.  Con- 
vertible (twin-float) 

Power  plant:  (1)  Packard  3A-2500,  770  h.p. 

Fuel:  300  gals.,  internal 


Weight:  10,213  lbs.  gross;  6,509  lbs.  empty 
Performance  (Seaplane-Torpedo)  @ 10,063  lbs.  Max.  speed, 
107  m.p.h.  Stall  speed:  56.8  m.p.h.;  Time  to  climb,  22.3 
min.  to  5,000  ft..  Service  ceiling:  5,950  ft.  Range:  260  mi. 
@ cruise 
Crew:  3 

Armament:  (1)  .30  m.g.  (flexible);  (1)  torpedo 
First  squadron:  VT-1,  9-2-26 
Total  built:  124 

The  T3M  was  an  improvement  on  the  earlier  Martin  SC, 
with  a steel-tube  fuselage  and  the  pilot’s  cockpit  moved 
ahead  of  the  wing  for  better  visibility.  On  wheels  it  equipped 
carrier  torpedo  squadrons;  on  floats  it  operated  from  shore 
bases.  It  was  replaced  in  the  fleet  by  the  T4M. 

T4M  (TG)  Martin  (Great  Lakes) 

Models  built:  XT4M-1,  T4M-1,  TG-1,  TG-2 
Data  for:  T4M-1 

Span:  53.0  ft.  Length:  35.6  ft.  Wing  area:  656  sq.  ft.  Con- 
vertible (twin-float). 

Power  plant:  (1)  P&W  R-1690  (R-1690-28  in  ’33),  525  h.p. 

Fuel:  200  gals.,  internal 

Weight:  8,071  lbs.  gross,  3,931  lbs.  empty. 

Performance  (Landplane  Torpedo)  @ 7,400  lbs. : Max.  speed, 
114  m.p.h.  @ s.l.  Stall  speed:  57  m.p.h.  Time  to  climb, 
14.1  min.  to  5,000  ft.  Service  ceiling:  10,150  ft.  Range: 
363  mi. 

Crew:  3 

Armament:  (1)  .30  m.g.  (flexible);  (1)  torpedo 
First  squadron:  VT-2B,  8-8-28 
Total  built:  153  (103  T4M,  50  TG) 

A development  of  the  earlier  T3M,  the  T4M  was  designed 
to  operate  on  wheels  or  floats,  but  spent  most  of  its  service 
life  as  a carrier-based  landplane.  The  type  was  produced  by 
Great  Lakes  as  the  TG— 1 and  -2.  The  later  TG’s  served  with 
the  fleet  until  they  were  replaced  by  the  Douglas  TBD 
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T3M-2  from  N.A.S.  Hampton  Roads,  fitted  with  target-towing  reel. 


monoplane  in  1937,  while  the  T4M  worked  with  Reserve 
squadrons. 

BM  Martin 

Models  Built;  XT5M-1,  BM-1,  -2,  XBM-1 
Data  For:  BM-2 

Span:  41.0  ft.  Length:  28.4  ft.  Wing  Area:  417  sq.  ft. 

Power  Plant:  One  P&W  R-1690-44  Hornet,  600  h.p. 

Fuel:  104  gals,  internal,  60  gals.  ext.  auxiliary. 

Weight:  6,097  lbs.  gross.  3,552  lbs.  empty. 

Performance:  @ 6,097  lbs.  Max.  Speed:  145  m.p.h.  Stall 
Speed:  61  m.p.h.  Time  to  Climb:  7.3  min.  to  5,000  ft. 
Service  Ceiling:  15,200  ft.  Range:  415  mi.  @ cruise 
Crew:  2 

Armament:  (1)  .30  m.g.  (cowl);  (1)  .30  m.g.  (flexible);  (1) 
bomb  up  to  1000  lbs. 

First  Contract:  6-18-28 
First  Flight:  5-29 
First  Squadron:  VT-lS,  10-24-32 
Last  Delivery:  1-33 

The  BM  was  designed  specifically  for  dive  bombing,  the 
specification  requiring  a plane  capable  of  pulling  out  of  a 
dive  with  a 1000-pound  bomb  still  attached.  Tested  as  the 
XT5M-1,  production  models  were  designated  in  the  bomber 
category  as  BM-l’s.  These  and  the  similar  BM-2  eqaipped 
Navy  carrier  squadrons  until  1937.  One  XBM-1  was  built 
for  use  by  NACA  for  experimental  work. 

BG  Great  Lakes 

Models  Built:  XBG-1,  BG-1 
Data  For;  BG-1 

Span:  36.0  ft.  Length:  28.8  ft.  Wing  Area:  384  sq.  ft. 

Power  Plant:  One  P&W  R-1535-66,  700  h.p. 

Fuel:  165  gals,  internal.  Auxiliary  60  gals. 

Weight:  6,279  lbs.  gross.  3,845  lbs.  empty. 

Performance  (500  lb.  bomb)  @ 6,279  lbs.  Max.  Speed:  188 
m.p.h.  Stall  Speed:  69  m.p.h.  Rate  of  Climb;  6.3  min.  to 
5,000  ft.  Service  Ceiling;  19,000  ft.  Range:  540  naut.  mi. 


Crew:  Two 

Armament:  (1)  .30  m.g.  (cowl);  (1)  .30  m.g.  (flexible);  (1) 
bomb  up  to  1,000  lbs. 

First  Contract:  6-13-32 
First  Squadron:  VT-lS,  1-24-34 
Last  Delivery:  11-35 
Total  Built:  61 

Production  BG-l’s  served  for  only  one  year  in  the  fleet 
before  being  relegated  to  utility  duty  in  1938.  It  was  one  of 
the  Navy’s  last  biplane  bombers. 

BFC  (ex-FllC  ) Curtiss  Goshawk 

Models  Built  for  USN:  BFC-2. 

Span:  31.5  ft.  Length:  25.0  ft.  Wing  Area:  262  sq.  ft. 

Power  Plant:  (1)  Wright  R-1820-78,  700  h.p. 

Fuel:  96  gals,  internal.  50  gals,  auxiliary. 

Weight:  4,083/4,601  lbs.  gross.  3,000  lbs.  empty. 

Performance  (Fighter /Bomber)  @ 4,083/4,601  lbs.:  Max. 
Speed  205/198  m.p.h.  @ 4,000  ft.  Stall  Speed:  64.4/68.4 
m.p.h.  Time  to  Climb:  2.5/3. 2 min.  to  5,000  ft.  9.9/12.7 
min.  to  15,000  ft.  Service  Ceiling;  22,800/21,200  ft.  Range: 
634/568  mi.  @ economical  cruising  speed. 

Armament:  (2)  .30  m.g.,  (1)  500  lb.  bomb. 

Total  built  for  USN : 28 

The  BFC  was  the  redesignated  FllC-2,  so  designated  to 
better  reflect  their  dual  fighter-bomber  role.  For  further  par- 
ticulars, see  the  entry  for  the  Curtiss  FllC  under  Fighters. 

BF2C  Curtiss  Hawk 

Models  BuUt  for  USN:  XBF2C-1  (ex-XFl lC-3),  BF2C-1 
Data  For:  BF2C-1 

Span:  31.5  ft.  Length:  23.0  ft.  Wing  Area:  262  sq.  ft. 

Power  Plant:  (1)  Wright  R-1820-04,  700  H.P. 

Fuel:  110  gals,  internal.  50  gals,  auxiliary. 

Weight:  4,555/5,086  lbs.  gross.  3,329  lbs.  empty 
Performance  (Fighter/Bomber)  @ 4,555/5,086  lbs.  Max. 
Speed:  225/215  m.p.h.  @ 8,000  ft.  Stall  Speed:  73/69 
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T4M-1  (BUNO  A-6708)  of  VT-2,  circa  1928. 


BM-1  of  VB-IB,  circa  1934,  carrying  smoke  tank. 
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XBG-1  (BUNO  9220)  as  delivered  in  mid-1933,  with  a 1000-pound  practice  bomb  under  the  fuselage.  Metal  surfaces  are  painted 
light  gray,  fabric  surfaces  aluminum ; the  top  surface  of  the  upper  wing  is  yellow.  This  prototype  was  built  with  open  cock- 
pits; production  BG-l’s  had  an  enclosed  canopy  covering  both  positions. 


BF2C-1  of  VB-5B,  circa  1935. 
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TBD-1  (BUNO  0322)  of  VT-6,  USS  ENTERPRISE  (CV-6),  1938. 


m.p.h.  Time  to  Climb:  2.6/3. 1 min.  to  5,000  ft.  9.6/11.0 
min.  to  15,000  ft.  Service  Ceiling:  22,700/27,000  ft.  Range: 
700/797  mi.  @ economical  cruising  speed. 

Armament:  (2)  .30  m.g.,  (1)  500  lb.  bomb 
Total  acquired  by  USN : 28 

This  was  the  retractable-gear  version  of  the  original  FllC 
design.  Their  landing  gear  proved  unsatisfactory  in  service, 
and  they  were  soon  withdrawn.  See  Curtiss  FllC  under 
Fighters. 

TBD  Douglas  Devastator 

Models  built  [converted]:  XTBD-1,  TBD-1,  [-1A]. 

Data  for:  TBD-1 

Span:  50.0  ft.  Length:  35.0  ft.  Wing  area:  422  sq.  ft.  Folding 
wings. 

Power  plant:  P&W  R-1830-64  Twin  Wasp,  900  h.p.  (t.o.) 
Fuel:  180  gals,  internal 
Weight:  9,444  lbs.  gross,  5,712  lbs.  empty 
Performance  (w/torpedo)  @ 9,444  lbs.:  Max.  speed,  207 
m.p.h.  @ 8,000  ft.  Stall  speed,  67  m.p.h.  Rate  of  climb, 
810  f.p.m.  Time  to  climb,  12.6  min.  to  10,000  ft.  Service 
ceiling,  20,600  ft.  Range,  455  mi.  @ 132  m.p.h. 

Crew:  3 

Armament:  (1)  .30  m.g.,  500  rds.  (cowl);  (1)  .30  m.g.,  600  rds. 
(flexible);  (1)  Mk  13  torpedo  or  bombs  up  to  (1)  1,000  lb. 
or  (3)  500  lb.  (bomb  bay). 

First  contract:  6-30-34 

First  flight:  4-15-35 

First  squadron:  VT-3,  10-5-37 

Last  delivery:  11-39 

Last  squadron  service:  VT-4,  VT-7 

Total  built  for  USN : 130 

The  Navy’s  first  all-metal  low-wing  carrier  plane,  the  TBD 
joined  the  fleet  late  in  1937  and  by  mid-1938  had  completely 
replaced  the  TG-2  as  the  standard  torpedo  bomber.  Ear- 
marked for  eventual  replacement  by  the  TBF,  the  TBD 


was  still  operating  with  all  torpedo  squadrons  at  the  be- 
ginning of  World  War  II.  It  saw  its  first  action  in  a raid  on 
Kwajalein  on  1 February  1942.  The  Devastator  served  well 
in  further  strikes  on  Jaluit,  Wake,  Marcus,  Lae,  Salamaua, 
and  Tulagi.  In  the  Battle  of  the  Coral  Sea,  TBD’s  from 
YORKTOWN  and  ENTERPRISE  helped  sink  Japanese 
carrier  SHOHO  and  damage  carrier  SHOKAKU.  Launched 
from  carriers  HORNET,  YORKTOWN,  and  ENTERPRISE 
at  Midway  in  a poorly-coordinated  strike  on  the  Japanese 
fleet,  TBD’s  from  Torpedo  Squadrons  8,  5,  and  6 carried  out 
a resolute,  but  unsuccessful,  attack  on  the  Japanese  carriers. 
Going  in  without  fighter  cover,  most  of  the  41  attacking  TBD’s 
were  lost.  “Torpedo  Eight’s”  Devastators  were  wiped  out; 
only  four  planes  from  the  other  two  squadrons  survived. 
After  Midway,  the  remaining  TBD’s  served  for  a time  in 
WASP  and  RANGER  as  the  TBF  took  its  place  as  the  fleet’s 
torpedo  bomber. 

SBA/SBN  Brewster/Naval  Aircraft  Fractory 

Models  Built:  XSBA-1,  SBN-1 
Data  For:  SBN-1 

Span:  39.0  ft.  Length:  27.7  ft.  Wing  Area:  259  sq.  ft. 

Power  Plant:  Wright  R-1820-38,  950  H.P. 

Fuel:  136  gals,  internal. 

Weight:  6,759  lbs.  gross.  4,503  lbs.  empty. 

Performance  (500  lb.  bomb)  @ 6,759  lbs.  Max.  Speed: 
248  m.p.h.  @ 15,200  ft.  Stall  Speed:  71  m.p.h.  Rate  of 
Climb:  1,730  f.p.m.  Time  to  Climb:  6 min.  to  10,000  ft. 
Service  Ceiling:  26,800  ft.  Range:  1,015  mi.  @117  m.p.h. 
@ 6,000  ft. 

Crew:  Two 

Armament:  (1)  .50 m.g.,  200 rds.  (cowl);  (1)  .30 m.g.  (flexible); 
(1)  bomb  up  to  500  lbs.  (bomb  bay) ; (2)  bombs  up  to  325 
lbs.  (wings). 

First  Contract:  10-15-34 

First  Flight : 3-36 

First  Squadron : VT-8,  8^1 
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Last  Delivery:  3-42 
Total  Built:  31 

Designed  by  Brewster,  one  experimental  XSBA-1  was  pro- 
duced by  them  before  an  order  was  awarded  to  the  Naval 
Aircraft  Factory  for  the  SBN-1  production  model.  It  never 
saw  operational  service,  being  used  as  a trainer.  The  SBN 
had  the  distinction  of  being  used  by  Torpedo  Squadron  8 for 
squadron  training  at  Norfolk  before  it  received  the  Douglas 
TBD’s  it  was  later  to  fly  at  Midway. 

SB2A  Brewster  Buccaneer 

Models  Built:  XSB2A-1,  SB2A-2,  -3,  -4. 

Data  For:  SB2A-3 

Span:  47.0  ft.  Length:  39.2  ft.  Wing  Area:  379  sq.  ft. 

Power  Plant:  Wright  R-2600-8,  1,700  H.P. 

Fuel:  271  gals,  internal.  150  gals,  auxiliary  (Bomb  bay). 
Weight:  14,289  lbs.  gross.  9,969  lbs.  empty. 

Performance  (Bomber  (500  lb.  bomb))  @ 13,687  lbs.  Max. 
Speed:  268  m.p.h.  @ 13,000  ft.  Stall  Speed:  89  m.p.h. 
Rate  of  Climb:  1,630  f.p.m.  Time  to  Climb:  6.4  min.  to 
10,000  ft.  Service  Ceiling:  23,900  ft.  Range:  1,100  mi.  @ 
159  m.p.h.  @ 6,700  ft. 

Crew:  2 

Armament:  (2)  .50  m.g.  (cowl);  (2)  .30  m.g.  (wings);  (2)  .30 
m.g.  (flexible);  Bombs  up  to  1,000  lbs.  (bomb  bay);  (2) 
bombs  up  to  325  lbs.  each  (wings). 

First  Contract:  4—4-39 

First  Flight:  6-17—41 

First  Squadron:  VMFN-531,  1-31—43 

Last  Delivery : 2^4 

Total  Built:  303 

The  SB2A  was  produced  for  the  U.S.  Navy  as  the  Buccaneer, 
for  the  British  as  the  Bermuda,  and  also  for  the  Netherlands. 


The  Navy  SB2A-1  and  -2  had  fixed  wings;  the  -3  had  ar- 
resting gear  and  folding  wings.  The  SB2A’s  destined  for  the 
Netherlands  were  taken  over  by  the  Navy  in  1942  and 
designated  SB2A— 4.  None  ever  saw  combat;  considered  an 
imsuccessful  design,  it  was  used  for  training  and  utility  work. 

SBU  Vought 

Models  Built:  XF3U-1,  XSBU-1,  SBU-1,  -2 
Data  For:  SBU-1 

Span:  33.3  ft.  Length:  27.8  ft.  Wing  Area:  327  sq.  ft. 

Power  Plant:  One  P&W  R-1535-82,  700  H.P. 

Fuel:  145  gals,  internal. 

Weight:  5,610  lbs.  gross.  3,637  lbs.  empty. 

Performance  (500  lb.  bomb)  @ 5,610  lbs.  Max.  Speed: 
198  m.p.h./205  as  scout  Stall  Speed:  67  m.p.h.  Time  to 
Climb:  4.8  min.  to  5,000  ft.  Service  Ceiling:  22,900  ft. 
Range:  548  mi./862  as  scout  @ cruise. 

Crew:  2 

Armament:  (1)  .30  m.g.  (cowl);  (1)  .30  m.g.  (flexible);  (1) 
bomb  up  to  500  lbs. 

First  Squadron:  VS-3B,  11-20-35 
Total  Built:  126 

The  SBU  scout  bomber  served  the  fleet  until  shortly  before 
World  War  II,  some  flying  Neutrality  Patrol  missions  with 
VS-41  from  carrier  RANGER  (CV-4). 

SB2U  Vought  Vindicator 

Models  Built  [converted]:  XSB2U-1,  [-3,]  SB2U-1,  -2,  -3 
Data  For:  SB2U-3 

Span:  41.9  ft.  Length:  34.0  ft.  Wing  Area:  305  sq.  ft. 

Power  Plant:  (1)  P&W  R-1535-2,  825  H.P. 

Fuel:  461  gals,  internal.  15  gals,  auxiliary. 

Weight:  7,488  lbs.  gross.  5,620  lbs.  empty. 


SB2U-1  “3-B-8”  of  VB-3,  USS  SARATOGA  (CV-3),  1938. 
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XBT-1  (BUNO  9745)  undergoing  trials. 


Performance  (Scout)  @ 7,488  lbs.  Max.  Speed:  240  m.p.h.  @ 
9,500  ft.  Stall  Speed:  72.4  m.p.h.  Rate  of  Climb:  1,050 
f.p.m.  Time  to  Climb:  9.5  min.  to  10,000  ft.  Service  Ceiling: 
22,000.  Range:  835  mi.  @ 149  m.p.h. 

Crew:  2 

Armament:  (2)  .50  m.g.  (wings);  (1)  .30  m.g.  (flexible);  bombs 
up  to  (1)  1,000  lb. 

First  Flight:  1-4-36. 

First  Squadron : VB-3,  12-20-37 
Total  Built:  170 

The  Navy’s  first  monoplane  scout  bomber,  the  SB2U  supple- 
mented the  Northrop  BT  in  carrier  squadrons  just  before 
World  War  II;  it  was  also  flown  by  the  Marines.  Some  fought 
at  Midway,  but  were  soon  replaced  by  SBD’s.  Others  served 
in  the  Atlantic  on  board  RANGER  (CV-4).  The  XSB2U-3 
was  a former  SB2U-1  fitted  with  experimental  twin  floats  in 
1939. 

BT  Northrop 

Models  built:  XBT-1,  -2,  BT-1 
Data  for:  BT-1 

Span:  41.5  ft.  Length,  31.7  ft.  Wing  area,  319  sq.  ft. 

Power  plant:  (1)  P&W  R-1535-94  Twin  Wasp  Jr.,  825  h.p. 
Fuel:  180  gals,  internal. 

Weight:  7,087  lbs.  gross,  4,514  lbs.  empty 
Performance  (w/(l)  1,000  lb.  bomb)  @ 7,078  lbs.:  Max. 
speed,  213  m.p.h.  @ 9,500  ft.;  223  m.p.h.  (scout  configur- 
ation) @ 6,540  ft.  Stall  speed,  68  m.p.h.  Rate  of  climb, 
1,080  f.p.m.  Time  to  climb,  9.4  min.  to  10,000  ft.  Service 
ceihng,  23,700  ft.  Range,  555  mi.  @ 135  m.p.h. 

Crew:  2 

Armament:  (1)  .50  m.g.  (cowl);  (1)  .30  m.g.  (flexible);  (1) 
1,000  lb.  bomb. 

First  contract:  11-18-34 
First  flight:  8-35 
First  squadron:  VB-5,  4-11-38 
Total  acquired  for  USN : 55 

A development  of  the  Northrop  Gamma,  the  BT  was  de- 
signed and  tested  in  parallel  with  the  Army’s  A-17  light 


bomber  series.  The  Navy’s  first  production  monoplane  scout 
bomber,  the  BT-1  was  the  predecessor  of  what  was  to  become 
one  of  the  Navy’s  most  famous  airplanes,  the  Douglas  SBD 
Dauntless.  One  BT-1,  redesignated  XBT-2,  was  refitted  with 
fully-retractable  landing  gear,  a new  engine,  and  redesigned 
tail  surfaces  and  canopy.  By  the  time  this  new  design  was 
ready  for  production,  Northrop  had  become  the  El  Segundo 
Division  of  Douglas  Aircraft,  and  the  production  model  was 
designated  the  SBD. 

SBD  Douglas  Dauntless 

Models  Built:  XBT-2,  SBD-1,  -2,  -3,  -3A,  -4,  -4A,  -5, 
-5A,  XSBD-6,  SBD-6 
Data  For:  SBD— 4 

Span:  41.6  ft.  Length:  32.7  ft.  Wing  Area:  325  sq.  ft. 

Power  Plant:  (1)  Wright  R-1820-52,  1000  H.P. 

Fuel : 260  gals,  internal. 

Weight:  9407/9969  lbs.  gross.  6345  lbs.  empty. 

Performance  (Scout)  (500  lb.  Bomb)  @ 9407/9969  lbs.  Max. 
Speed:  250/244/250  Scout  (with  ASB)  @ 16,000  ft.  StaU 
Speed:  80.1  m.p.h.  Rate  of  Climb:  1060/N90  Set  f.p.m. 
Time  of  Climb:  10.7/9.0  min.  to  10,000  ft.  Service  Ceiling: 
27,100/24,000  ft.  Range:  1305  mi.  ® 150  m.p.h. /1415  set 
mi.  @ 146  m.p.h.  @ 5000  ft. 

Crew:  2 

Armament:  (2)  .50  m.g.  (cowl);  (2)  .30  m.g.  (flexible);  (1) 
bomb  up  to  1,600  lbs.  (centerline);  (2)  bombs  up  to  325  lbs. 
(wings). 

Total  acquired  by  USN:  5321  (not  including  one  prototype 
XBT-2). 

The  SBD,  the  Navy’s  principal  scout  bomber  until  its 
replacement  by  the  Curtiss  SB2C  in  1944,  continued  in  use 
thereafter  by  the  Marines  and  proved  most  effective  in  pro- 
viding close  air  support  to  the  Army  on  Luzon  in  1945.  It 
struck  the  decisive  blows  at  Midway,  hitting  and  sinking  four 
Japanese  carriers.  Rugged,  dependable,  and  well-hked  by  its 
pilots,  successive  models  of  the  SBD  embodied  progressive 
improvements  but  few  and  small  external  recognition  points. 
The  SBD-3A,  -4A,  and  -5 A were  not  Navy  models,  being 
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built  for  the  Army  as  the  A-24,  A-24A,  and  A-24B  re- 
spectively. 

SBC  Curtiss 

Models  Built:  XSBC-2,  -3,  -4,  SBC-3,  -4 
Data  For:  SBC-3 

Span:  34.0  ft.  Length:  28.1  ft.  Wing  Area:  317  sq.  ft. 

Power  Plant:  P&W  R-1535-94,  750  H.P. 

Fuel:  135  gals,  internal.  45  gals,  external  auxiliary. 

Weight:  6,270  lbs.  gross.  4,200  lbs.  empty. 

Performance  (500  lb.  bomb)  @ 6,270  lbs.  Max.  Speed: 
218  mp.h.  221  m.p.h.  as  scout:  Stall  Speed:  69  m.p.h. 
Time  to  Climb:  4.4  min  to  5,000  ft.  Service  Ceiling:  23,000 
ft.  Range:  560  mi.  @ cruise 
Crew:  2 

Armament:  None 
First  Squadron:  VS-5,  7-17-37 
Last  Delivery:  4-41 
Total  Built:  258 

The  SBC,  the  Navy’s  last  combatant  biplane  type,  began 
as  an  experimental  high-wing  monoplane  design  of  1932-33. 
This  proved  unsatisfactory,  and  a new  biplane  design  was 
produced  as  the  XSBC-2.  From  1937  on,  many  SBCs, 
equipped  Navy  and  Marine  scouting  and  bombing  squadrons. 
On  7 December  1941  the  Navy  still  had  186  SBC’s  operational, 
some  still  on  board  carriers.  After  Pearl  Harbor  they  were 
replaced,  as  quickly  as  possible,  with  Douglas  SBD’s. 

SB2C  Curtiss  Helldiver 

Models  Built:  XSB2C-1,  -2,  -3,  -6;  SB2C-1,  -1C,  -3,  -4, 
-4E,  -5,  SBW-1,  -IB,  -3,  -4,  -4E,  SBF-1,  -3,  -4E 
Data  For:  SB2C-1C 

Span:  49.7  ft.  Length:  33.7  ft.  Wing  Area:  422  sq.  ft. 

Power  Plant:  (1)  R-2600-8,  1700  H.P. 

Fuel:  320  gals,  internal.  (2)  58  gals.  ext.  (wing),  (1)  130  gals, 
(bomb  bay)  auxiliary. 


Weight:  14,720  lbs  gross.  10,114  lbs.  empty. 

Performance  (Bomber  (1)  1,000  lb.)  @ 14,720  lbs.  Max. 
Speed:  281  m.p.h.  @ 12,400  ft.  Stall  Speed:  75.4  m.p.h. 
Rate  of  Climb:  1,650  f.p.m.  Service  Ceiling:  25,900  ft. 
Range:  750  mi.  @ 155  m.p.h.  @ 1,500  ft.  Combat  Radius: 
100  mi. 

Armament:  (2)  20mm  (2)  .30  m.g.  (1)  1600  lb.  or  (2)  1000  lb. 
bombs  or  (1)  Mk  13-1  torpedo,  (2)  1001b.  bombs  or  (2)  325 
lb.  depth  charges  (wings). 

First  Flight:  12-18-40 

First  Squadron:  VS-9,  12-15-42. 

Total  Built:  6649 

Eventually  successful  as  a carrier  dive  bomber,  the  SB2C 
suffered  such  severe  “teething  troubles”  in  its  SB2C-1  version 
that  it  was  seriously  considered  for  elimination.  The  SBW 
and  SBF  were  produced  in  Canada  by  Canadian  Car  & 
Foundry  and  Fairchild,  respectively.  Replacing  the  Douglas 
SBD  by  1944,  the  SB2C  served  into  the  postwar  years  with 
the  Naval  Reserve.  Some  were  furnished  to  Britain  during 
the  war  as  SBW-lB’s;  others  went  to  Greece  and  France 
after  1945. 

TBF/TBM  Grumman /General  Motors  Avenger 

Models  built  [converted]:  XTBF-1,  -2,  -3,  TBF-1,  -1C, 
TBM-1,  -1C,  -ID,  XTBM-3,  TBM-3,  -3D,  -3E,  [-3N, 
-3Q,  -3R,  -3S,  -3U,  -3W],  XTBM-4 
Data  for:  TBF-IC/TBM-IC 
Span:  54.2  ft.  Length:  41.0  ft.  Wing  area:  490  sq.  ft. 

Power  plant:  Wright  R-2600-8,  1700  h.p. 

Fuel:  335  gals,  internal;  275  gals,  (bomb  bay)  and  (2)  58  gal. 

tanks  (wings)  auxiliary. 

Weight:  17,364  lbs.  gross,  10,555  lbs.  empty 
Performance  (w/torpedo)  @ 16,412  lbs.:  Max.  speed,  257 
m.p.h.  (m.r.p.)  @ 12,000  ft.  Stall  speed,  77  m.p.h.  Time  to 
climb,  13.0  min.  to  10,000  ft.  (n.r.p.).  Service  ceiling,  21,400 
ft.  Range,  1105  mi.  @ 153  m.p.h.  @ 5000  ft.  Combat 
radius,  225  mi. 


SB2C-lC’s  of  VB-1,  USS  YORKTOWN  (CV-10),  1944. 
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TBM-lC  (BUNO  25134)  of  VT-2,  USS  YORKTOWN  (CV-10),  1944,  with  ASB  search  radar  and  3.5-inch  rockets. 


Crew:  3 

Armament:  (2)  .50  m.g.  (300  r.p.g.)  (wings);  (1)  .50  m.g., 
400 rds.  (turret);  (1)  .30 m.g.,  500 rds.  (tunnel).  (1)  Mk  13-1 
or  -2  torpedo  or  bombs  up  to  (1)  1600  lb.  or  (4)  500  lb. 
(bomb  bay). 

First  contract:  4-8-40 
First  flight:  8-7-41 
First  squadron:  VT-8,  3-25-42 
Last  delivery:  9-45 
Total  built  for  USN : 8852 

The  TBF-1  saw  its  first  war  service  with  a portion  of 
famed  Torpedo  Squadron  8 at  the  battle  of  Midway,  4 June 
1942.  Six  TBF’s  flew  from  Midway  early  in  the  day  to  attack 
the  Japanese  fleet;  five  were  lost,  the  sixth  returned  severely 
damaged  and  with  only  the  pilot  alive  and  unwounded.  The 
TBF  thereafter  became  one  of  the  principal  Navy  carrier 
planes  of  World  War  II,  replacing  the  TBD  as  the  standard 
carrier  torpedo  bomber.  As  Grumman  concentrated  its  pro- 
duction capacity  on  the  F6F  fighter.  General  Motors  began 
to  produce  Avengers  as  the  TBM-1  and  later  TBM-3. 
TBF/TBM’s  served  with  antisubmarine  hunter-killer  groups 


in  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  and  as  the  aerial  torpedo  became  less 
important  as  a naval  weapon  the  Avenger  took  on  other  roles. 
Radar-equipped  TBF’s  worked  with  the  Navy’s  first  experi- 
mental night  fighters  in  the  Pacific,  while  other  versions  were 
fitted  with  aerial  cameras  or  submarine-search  radar.  Postwar 
Avengers  were  used  for  night  or  antisubmarine  work,  as  ECM 
planes  and  target  tugs,  while  some  were  fitted  as  personnel 
transports  for  early  COD  (carrier  on-board  delivery)  oper- 
ations during  the  Korean  conflict.  984  Avengers  were  furnished 
to  the  British  and  New  Zealand  air  forces  during  World 
War  II,  and  after  the  war  were  used  by  other  nations  as  well. 

TBU/TBY  Chance  Vought/Consolida ted  Seawolf 

Models  built:  XTBU-1,  TBY-2 
Data  for:  TBY-2 

Span:  57.0  ft.  Length:  39.2  ft.  Wing  Area:  440  sq.  ft. 

Power  plant:  P&W  R-2800-34,  2100  h.p.  (t.o.) 

Fuel:  317  gals,  internal;  (2)  100  gal.  wing  tanks,  auxiliary. 
Weight:  18,940  lbs.  gross,  11,366  lbs.  empty 
Performance  (w/torpedo)  @ 17,491  lbs.:  Max.  speed,  312 
m.p.h.  (m.r.p.).  Stall  speed,  80  m.p.h.  Rate  of  climb,  1,770 


Early-production  TBY-2  (BUNO  30312)  at  Patuxent  River  circa  1945,  in  glossy  dark  blue  finish  with  APS-6  search  radar 

mounted  on  the  starboard  wing. 
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f.p.m.  (m.r.p.)-  Time  to  climb,  6.3  min.  to  10,000  ft. 
(m.r.p.).  Service  ceiling,  29,400  ft.  Range,  1,025  mi.  @ 156 
m.p.h.  @ 1500  ft.  Combat  radius,  195  mi. 

Crew:  3 

Armament:  (3)  .50  m.g.  (forward-firing);  (1)  .50  m.g.  (turret); 
(1)  .30  m.g.  (tunnel);  (1)  Mk.  13-2  torpedo  or  bombs  up 
to  (1)  1,600  lb.  or  (4)  500  lb.  (bomb  bay);  (2)  bombs  up  to 
1,000  lb.  or  (8)  5"  HVAR  (wings). 

First  contract:  4-22-40 
First  flight:  12-22-41 
First  squadron : VT-97,  4-45 
Last  delivery:  9-45 
Total  built:  181 

The  Seawolf  was  the  result  of  a development  contract  placed 
with  Vought  at  the  same  time  as  that  for  the  Grumman  TBF. 
The  prototype  XTBU-1  was  delivered  in  March  1942  for 
service  test.  Vought,  busy  with  the  F4U  fighter,  was  unable 
to  produce  the  TBU  in  quantity,  so  a contract  was  let  to 
Consolidated  in  September  1943  to  build  the  Seawolf  as  the 
TBY-2.  War’s  end  put  a halt  to  TBY  production,  and  the 
type  never  saw  more  than  limited  service. 

AD/A-1  Douglas  Sky  raider 

Models  built  [converted]:  XBT2D-1  [-IN,  -IP,  -IQ],  AD-1, 
-IQ,  [XAD-IW],  [XAD-2],  AD-2,  -2Q,  [-2QU],  -3,  [-3E], 
-3N,  [-3S],  -3W,  -4,  -4B,  [-4L],  -4N,  [-4NA  (A-ID), 
-4NL],  -4Q,  -4W,  -5  (A-IE),  -5N  (A-IG),  -5Q  (EA-IF), 
-5S,  -5W  (EA-IE),  -6  (A-IH),  -7  (A-IJ). 

Data  for : AD-4 

Span:  50.0  ft.  Length:  39.3  ft.  Wing  area:  400  sq.  ft. 

Power  plant:  Wright  R-3350-26WA,  2700  h.p. 

Fuel:  380  gals,  internal,  900  gals,  auxiliary  (max.)  (1  300-gal. 

tank  on  centerline,  2 300-gal.  tanks  under  wings) 

Weight:  15,595  lbs.  design,  25,000  lbs.  max.  t.o.,  11,712  lbs. 
empty 

Performance  @ 21,483  lbs.  (w/(l)  2000-lb.  bomb,  (2)  300-gal. 
tanks,  (12)  5"  HVAR):  Max.  speed,  256  kts.  @ 20,000  ft. 
(303  kts.  @ 17,818  lbs.  after  tanks  and  ordnance  released). 
Stall  speed,  89  kts.  Rate  of  climb,  1540  f.p.m.  Time  to 
climb,  7.5  min.  to  10,000  ft.  Service  ceiling,  23,500  ft. 
Range,  1,170  naut.  mi.  @ 197  kts.  @ 15,000  ft.  Combat 
radius,  540  naut.  mi.  @ 184  kts. 


Armament:  (4)  20mm  guns,  200  r.p.g.;  (15)  ordnance  stations: 
(1)  on  centerline,  to  2300  lbs.;  (2)  under  wings,  to  2300 
lbs.;  (12)  under  outer  wings,  to  500  lbs.  Maximum  ordnance 
load:  6500  lbs.  (from  carrier);  9900  lbs.  (from  shore  base). 
First  contract:  7-6-44 
First  flight:  3-18^5 
First  squadron:  VA-19A,  12-6-46 
Last  delivery:  3-57 

Last  USN  service:  VAW-33,  1969  (EA-IF) 

Total  procured  for  USN : 3160  (plus  20  for  Royal  Navy) 

The  Navy’s  last  piston-engined  attack  plane,  the  Skyraider 
was  ordered  in  1944  as  the  XBT2D-1  Dauntless  II  to  replace 
the  SB2C  and  TBM.  Production  began  in  1945,  but  was  cut 
back  after  V-J  Day.  Enough  BT2D’s  (redesignated  AD  in 
1946)  were  built  after  World  War  II  to  help  hold  the  line  when 
the  Korean  conflict  broke  out  in  1950.  Dubbed  the  “Able 
Dog’’  for  its  rugged  versatility,  the  AD  proved  a mainstay 
in  Korea  as  it  would  years  later  in  Vietnam.  Originally 
scheduled  for  phasing  out  in  the  late  1940’s,  the  AD  served 
on  for  another  20  years  as  its  continuing  value  in  “limited- 
war”  operations  was  demonstrated.  The  last  attack  version 
of  the  AD  was  formally  retired  10  April  1968,  while  the  Navy’s 
last  active  Skyraiders  of  any  type — two  EA-lF’s  of  VAW-33 — 
made  their  last  operational  cruise  on  board  USS  JOHN  F. 
KENNEDY  (CVA-67)  in  1969. 

During  its  23  years  of  operational  Navy  service,  the  AD 
(redesignated  A-1  in  1962)  was  called  on  to  perform  nearly 
every  task  known  to  naval  aviation.  Some  28  different  versions 
of  its  seven  principal  models  were  produced  or  converted. 
The  AD-1  through  -4,  -6  and  -7  were  single-seat  attack  types, 
with  some  -1  through  -4  versions  modified  for  special  uses. 
The  AD-5  was  a multipurpose  plane  capable  of  kit-conversion 
to  a cargo  or  personnel  carrier,  ambulance,  or  trainer  with  a 
modified  fuselage  and  tail.  Many  AD-1  through  -5  modifi- 
cations were  used  for  AEW,  ASW,  ECM,  and  all-weather 
work.  Some  could  carry  tanks  for  in-flight  refueling. 

AM  Martin  Mauler 

Models  built:  XBTM-1,  AM-1,  -IQ 
Data  for:  AM-1 

Span:  50.1  ft.  Length:  41.3  ft.  Wing  area  496  sq.  ft. 

Power  plant:  (1)  P&W  R-4360-4W,  3000  h.p. 


AD-6  (BUNG  134605)  of  VA-152,  USS  CORAL  SEA  (CVA-43). 
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North  American  Savage 


Fuel:  510  gals  internal.  450  gals  Auxiliary. 

Weight:  25,000  lbs.  Max.  t.o.  gross.  15,100  lbs.  empty. 
Performance:  (Attack,  2000  lb.  bomb)  + APS-4  radar  @ 
22,166  lbs.  Max.  speed,  271  kts  @ 16,000  ft.  Stall  speed, 
82  kts.  Time  to  climb,  1840  f.p.m.  5.9  min  to  10,000  ft. 
Service  ceiling,  26,800  ft.  Range,  845  naut.  miles  @175  kts. 
Combat  radius,  360  naut.  miles  @ 175  kts. 

Armament:  (4)  20mm,  (12)  5"  HVAR,  Bombs. 

First  contract:  1-14-44 

First  flight:  8-26-44 

First  squadron:  VA-17A,  3-1-48. 

Total  built:  152 

Similar  to  the  Douglas  AD  Skyraider  in  external  appearance, 
the  AM  was  its  rival  for  the  post-World  War  II  Navy  attack 
role.  Tested  as  the  XBTM-1,  it  was  redesignated  AM-1  in 
1946.  Service  trials  were  successful,  but  the  Navy’s  ultimate 
decision  was  to  adopt  the  AD  as  its  standard  attack  plane 
and  AM  production  was  terminated.  During  the  Korean  war, 
all  remaining  AM’s  were  turned  over  to  Reserve  air  units. 


AJ 

Models  Built:  XAJ-1,  AJ-1,  -2,  -2P 
Data  For:  AJ-2 

Span:  71.4  ft.  (75  ft.  w/Tip  Tanks)  Length:  64.1  ft.  Wing 
Area:  836  sq.  ft. 

Power  Plant:  (2)  P&W  R-2800-44W,  2300  H.P.  (1)  Allison 
J-33-A-10,  4600  H.P. 

Fuel:  1217  gals,  internal.  Auxiliary  1300  gals.  (Bomb  Bay) 
2 X 300  gals,  (tip  tank) 

Weight:  48,040  lbs.  design  gross.  54,000  lbs.  Max.  t.o.  gross. 
30,776  lbs.  empty. 

Performance : (Tip  Tanks)  @ 51,441  lbs.  t.o.  47,841  lbs.  combat. 

Max.  Speed:  385  kts.  @ 32,000  ft.  Stall  Speed:  105  kts. 
Rate  of  Climb:  930  f.p.m.  Time  to  Climb:  13.0  min.  to  10,000 
ft.  30.0  min.  to  20,000  ft. 

Service  Ceiling:  33,000  ft.  @ nrp  (Recips.)  40,000  ft.  @ 
combat  wt.  mil.  pwr.  all  eng.  Range:  1490  naut.  mi.  @ 234 
kts.  @ 25,000  ft.  Combat  Radius:  695  naut.  mi.  @ 204  kts. 
Armament  (Bomb  Bay) : 12,000  lb.  max. 


AM-1  carrying  four  20-millimeter  cannon  and  nearly  four  tons  of  torpedoes  and  5-inch  rockets. 
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AJ-1  landing  on  USS  Lake  Champlain 


First  Flight:  (XAJ-1)  7-3-48. 

First  Squadron:  VC-5,  9-13-49. 

Total  Built:  143 

Designed  to  carry  nuclear  weapons  from  heavy  attack 
carriers  of  the  MIDWAY  (CVB-41)  class,  the  AJ  was  the 
heaviest  carrier  plane  of  its  time.  After  its  replacement  in 
carrier  service,  some  AJ’s  were  used  for  photoreconnaissance 
and  in-flight  refueling.  Surviving  AJ-l’s  and  AJ-2’s  became 
A-2A  and  A-2B,  respectively,  in  1962. 

A-3  (A3D ) Douglas  Skywarrior 

Models  built:  XA3D-1,  A3D-1(A-3A),  -1P,-1Q  (EA-3A), 
-2  (A-3B),-2P  (RA-3B),  -2Q  (EA-3B),  -2T  (TA-3B), 
[KA-3B],  [EKA-3B] 


Data  for:  A-3B  (A3D-2) 

Span:  72.5  ft.  Length:  74.5  ft.  (not  including  inflight  refueling 
probe)  Wing  area:  812  sq.  ft. 

Power  plant:  (2)  P&W  J57-P-10,  10,500  lbs.  thrust 

Fuel:  4,338  gals.,  internal;  Auxiliary  748  gals,  (plus  1,224  gals, 
as  tanker) 

Weight:  55,942  lbs.  design  gross,  78,000  lbs.  max.  t.o.;  39,620 
lbs.  empty 

Performance  @ 73,000  lbs.  (t.o.):  Max.  speed,  556  m.p.h. 
(Mach  .84)  @ s.l./2,500  ft.;  Mach  .88  @ 28,000  ft.  Stall 
speed,  124  kts.  Rate  of  climb,  5,440  f.p.m./s.l.;  4.7  min.  to 
20,000  ft.,  8.4  min.  to  30,000  ft.  Service  ceiling:  40,400  ft. 
42,350  ft.  combat  ceiling.  Range,  2,270  nautical  mi.  @ 
437  kts.  @ 36,000-43,400  ft.  Combat  radius:  1,150 

nautical  mi.  @ 436  kts. 
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A3D-2  (BUNO  142236)  of  VAH-8. 


Crew:  3 

Armament:  (Bomb  Bay)  12,800  lb.  max. 

First  flight:  XA3D-1,  10-22-52 
First  squadron:  VAH-1,  3-31-56 
Last  service : In  Service 

Combining  jet  speed  and  the  heavy-lift  capability  needed 
to  lift  early  atomic  bombs,  the  A3D  was  designed  as  a high- 
speed strategic  bomber  to  replace  the  AJ-1.  A3D’s  equipped 
heavy  attack  squadrons  on  board  carriers,  and  later  served  as 
photo-reconnaissance  planes  and  performed  electronic  coun- 
termeasures work.  The  A-3  (redesignated  in  1962)  has  served 
effectively  in  Southeast  Asia  in  these  roles  and,  as  the  KA-3B, 
has  worked  well  with  carrier  jets  attacking  targets  in  North 
Vietnam,  refueling  them  as  they  went  in  to  strike  and  standing 
by  to  assist  returning  planes  in  difficulty. 

A-4  (A4D  ) Douglas  Skyhatvk 

Models  Built  for  USN:  XA4D-1,  A4D-1(A-4A),  -2(-4B), 
-2N(^C),  -5(^E),  A-4F,  A-4M,  TA^F,  A-4J 
Data  For:  A-4E(A4D-5) 

Span:  27.5  ft.  Length:  40.3  ft.  (w/o  ref.  probe)  Wing  Area: 
260  sq.  ft.  Wing  Sweep:  Modif.  Delta,  no  folding. 

Power  Plant:  (1)  P&W  J52-P-6A.,  8500  lbs.  Thrust. 

Fuel:  800  gals,  internal.  900  gals,  auxiliary. 

Weight:  24,500  Max.  t.o.  lbs.  gross.  9,624  lbs.  empty. 
Performance  (Clean)  @ 15,968  lbs.  t.o.  wt.  13,792  lbs.  combat 
wt.  Max.  Speed:  585  kts.  @ s.l.  Stall  Speed:  113  kts. 
Rate  of  Climb:  8750  f.p.m.  @ s.l.  Time  to  Climb:  2.9  min. 
to  20,000 ft.,  4.9  min.  to  30,000  ft.  Service  Ceiling:  42,700  ft. 
Range:  1130  naut.  mi.  @ 435  kts.  @ 36,600/42,200  ft. 
Combat  Radius : 530  naut.  mi.  @ 435  kts. 

Armament:  (2)  20mm  guns  Mk  12  (100  r.p.g.);  (5)  external 
ordnance  stations  (1  on  centerline,  up  to  3575  lbs.;  2 on 
inboard  wings,  up  to  1200  lbs. ; 2 on  outboard  wings,  up  to 
500  lbs.). 

First  Flight:  8/54 
First  Squadron:  10/56 
Last  Service:  In  Service 
Total  Built:  In  production 


Called  “an  outstanding  example  of  simple,  lightweight 
design,”  the  A4D  (A-4)  was  designed  as  a jet  successor  to 
the  Douglas  AD  (A-1)  Skyraider.  It  entered  service  fourteen 
years  ago,  and  updated  models  are  still  under  development 
and  in  production.  Its  small  size,  ruggedness,  and  simplicity 
have  made  it  a valuable  strike  aircraft.  A-4’s  have  been 
purchased  by  Australia  and  Israel,  the  latter  nation  using 
them  in  combat  in  the  Near  East,  and  by  Argentina  and  New 
Zealand. 

A-5  (A3J  ) North  American  Vigilante 

Models  Built:  A3J-1  (A-5A),  A3J-2  (A-5B),  RA-5C  (A3J-3) 
Data  For:  RA-5C 

Span:  53.0  ft.  Length:  75.8  ft.  Wing  Area:  753.7  sq.  ft. 

Power  Plant : Two  GE  J79-GE-8,  17,000  lbs.  Thrust. 

Fuel:  2715  gals.  Internal.  Auxiliary  885  gals.  4 X 400  ext.  gals. 
Weight:  49,329  lbs.  design  gross.  79,588  lbs.  max.  t.o.  gross. 
37,498  lbs.  empty. 

Performance  (Clean)  @ 65,589  lbs.  t.o.  wt.  55,617  combat  wt. 
(24,480  lbs.  fuel)  Max.  Speed:  Mach  1.03  @ s.l.  Mach  1.97 
@ 40,000  ft.  Stall  Speed:  134  kts.  Rate  of  Climb:  6600  f.p.m. 
Time  to  Climb:  4.0  min.  to  20,000  ft.  7.7  min.  to  30,000  ft. 
Service  Ceiling:  64,000  ft.  Range:  1950  naut.  mi.  @ 493  kts. 
@ 35,800/42,600  ft.  Combat  Radius:  475  mi.  @ 493  kts. 
Crew:  2 

Armament:  (4)  external  ordnance  stations,  up  to  1000  lbs. 
each. 

First  Flight : 8-58 
Last  Service:  In  Service. 

Total  Built:  In  production. 

The  A-5  shares  with  the  A-3  the  distinction  of  being  one  of 
the  two  heaviest  aircraft  ever  used  on  board  an  aircraft 
carrier.  Originally  designed  as  a strategic  supersonic  strike 
plane,  the  A-5  is  now  used  for  reconnaissance  as  the  RA-5C. 
As  an  attack  plane,  it  had  a linear  bomb  bay  between  its  two 
engines,  designed  to  drop  its  weapon  to  the  rear,  ejecting  it 
between  the  two  jet  exhausts. 
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A4D-2N  (BUNO  148458)  of  VA-113. 


A-6  (A2F  ) Grumman  Intruder 

Models  Built:  A-6A(A2F-1),  A-6B,  A-6C,  KA-6D,  EA-6A, 
EA-6B 

Data  For;  A-6A 

Span:  53  ft.  Length:  54  ft.  7 in.  Wing  Area:  528.9  sq.  ft., 
Power  Plant:  (2)  P&W  J52-P-8A  turbojets,  9,300  lbs.  thrust. 
Fuel:  2344  gals,  internal.  1482  gals,  auxiliary. 

Weight:  53,984  lbs.  gross.  25,684  lbs.  empty. 

Performance  @ 53,984  lbs.  Max.  Speed  533  lets.  @ s.l.  Stall 
Speed:  118  kts.  Rate  of  Climb:  5800  f.p.m.  Time  to  Climb: 
10  min.  to  32,900  ft.  Service  Ceiling:  38,000  ft.  Range:  1800 
naut.  mi.  @ 359  kts.  @ 34,000  ft.  Combat  Radius:  902 
naut.  mi.  @ 359  kts. 

Crew:  2 

Armament:  (5)  external  ordnance  stations,  total  capacity  up 
to  18,000  lbs. 

First  Flight:  4-60 
First  Squadron:  VA-75 
Total  Built:  451  to  date. 

Designed  as  the  A2F,  the  A-6  was  designed  as  a high- 
performance,  low-altitude,  all-weather  strike  aircraft.  In  1965 
Intruders  began  Vietnam  operations,  where  they  have  per- 


formed effectively.  Variants  serve  as  in-flight  tankers  and 
electronic  countermeasures  planes. 

A-7  LTV  Corsair  II 

Models  built  for  USN:  A-7A,  A-7B,  A-7C,  A-7E 
Data  for:  A-7  A 

Span:  38.7  ft.  Length:  46.1  ft.  Wing  area:  375  sq.  ft. 

Power  plant:  P&W  TF30-P-6  turbofan,  11,350  lbs.  thrust. 
Weight:  32,500  lbs.  gross;  14,857  lbs.  empty. 

Performance;  Max.  speed,  679  m.p.h.  @ 5000  ft.  Cruising 
speed,  542  m.p.h.  @ 40,000  ft.  Ferry  range,  3050  mi. 
Armament:  (2)  20  mm;  up  to  20,000  lbs.  ordnance  on  8 ex- 
ternal wing  & fuselage  stations. 

First  flight:  9-27-65 

First  squadron:  VA-174,  9-66 

Total  built  for  USN : Still  in  production. 

The  A-7  was  the  result  of  a 1963  announcement  of  a design 
competition  for  a light  attack  aircraft  (VAL).  The  subsonic 
design  was  generally  based  on  LTV’s  supersonic  F-8  (F8U) 
Crusader  fighter,  and  resembles  it  in  overall  appearance;  it 
differs,  however,  in  many  specifics.  The  fuselage  is  shorter; 
wing  sweepback  is  less ; wing  angle-of-attack  cannot  be  varied, 
as  in  the  F-8;  and  wings  and  fuselage  are  built  to  carry  heavy 


RA-5C  (BUNO  146702)  of  RVAH-9,  USS  SARATOGA  (CVA-60). 
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A-6A  (BUNO  149941)  of  VA-42,  USS  FORRESTAL  (CVA-59),  1963. 


loads  of  externally-mounted  weapons.  The  A-7A  went  into 
combat  in  Vietnam  with  VA-147  on  4 December  1967.  The 
later  A-7B  has  a more  powerful  engine,  while  the  A-7C  trainer 
is  essentially  a two-seat  A-7B.  The  A-7D,  similar  to  the  A-7A 
but  incorporating  improved  electronics,  was  built  for  the  Air 
Force.  The  Navy’s  A-7E  includes  these  new  electronics  as 
well  as  an  M-61  20-millimeter  Gatling  gun. 


PART  B 

FIGHTER  SERIES 

HD  Hanriot 

Models  built  [converted]:  [HD-1],  -2 
Data  for:  HD-2 


A-7A’s  (BUNO  153184,  153186,  153169)  of  VA-105  over  Cecil  Field,  Florida. 
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Hanriot  HD-1  landplane  (BUNO  A-5625),  1919. 


Nieuport  28,  May  1920. 
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BKITISH. 

The  Sopworth  Camel  is  a small  single-seater  machine.  It  hius  stagger,  hut  no  overhang.  The 
upper  plane  is  straight,  hut  tlio  lower  has  a marke<l  dihedral,  the  tips  of  botli  being  cut  back.  The  tail 
is  of  type  X,  and  the  rudder  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Sojrworth  ScouL 


Unusual  four-view  presentation  of  the  F.  1 Camel  (the  manufacturer’s  name  misspelled)  from  a World  War  I recognition  manual. 


Span:  28.5  ft.  Length:  24.3  ft.  Wing  area:  195  sq.  ft.  Floatplane 
(HD-2);  landplane  (HD-1). 

Power  plant:  Clerget  rotary,  130  h.p. 

Weight:  1,605  lbs.  gross,  1,021  lbs.  empty 
Performance:  Max.  speed,  113  m.p.h.  @ s.l.  Time  to  climb, 
8.5  min.  to  9840  ft. 

Armament:  (2)  .30  m.g. 

Total  procured  for  USN : 10  (post-World  War  I) 

French  Hanriot  HD-2  floatplane  fighters  were  used  by  the 
Navy  in  France  during  World  War  I.  After  the  Armistice, 
10  HD-2’s  were  shipped  to  the  United  States,  converted  to 
landplanes,  and  flown  from  battleship  turret  platforms  as 
HD-l’s. 

Nieuport  28  Nieuport 

Span:  26.3  ft.  Length:  20.3  ft.  Wing  area:  215  sq.  ft. 

Power  plant:  Gnome  9-N,  160  h.p. 

Fuel:  30  gals.,  internal 
Weight:  1625  lbs.  gross,  1172  lbs.  empty 
Performance  @ 1625  lbs.:  Max.  speed,  122  m.p.h.  Time  to 
climb,  4.5  min.  to  5000  ft.  Service  ceiling,  17,000  ft. 
Armament:  (2)  .30  m.g. 


First  delivery  to  USN : 8-19 
Total  procured  for  USN : 12 

These  planes  were  obtained  from  the  Army  after  World 
War  I.  Of  French  manufacture,  most  of  them  were  flown  from 
battleship  turret  platforms. 

F.l  Sopwith  Camel 

Span:  28.0  ft.  Length:  18.8  ft.  Wing  area:  231  sq.  ft. 

Power  plant:  Clerget  rotary,  130  h.p. 

Fuel:  30  gals,  internal. 

Weight:  1,482  lbs.  gross,  950  lbs.  empty 
Performance  @ 1,482  lbs.:  Max.  speed,  113  m.p.h.  @ 10,000 
ft.  Time  to  climb,  6.0  min.  to  6500  ft.  Service  ceiling, 
19,000  ft. 

Armament : (2)  .30  mg. 

Total  procured  for  USN : 6 (post-World  War  I) 

This  highly  successful  British  fighter  was  used  by  the  U.S. 
Army  and  Navy  in  France  during  World  War  I.  After  war’s 
end,  the  U.S.  Navy  operated  six  F.l’s,  flying  some  off  plat- 
forms built  atop  the  forward  superimposed  turrets  of  battle- 
ships. 
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TS-1  (BUNO  A-6303),  wearing  what  is  apparently  a racing  number. 


TS/F4C  Naval  Aircraft  Factory /Curtiss 

Models  Built:  TS-1,  -2,  -3,  F4C-1 

Data  for : TS-1 

Span:  25.0  ft.  Length:  24.8  ft.  Wing  Area:  227.8  sq.  ft.  Con- 
vertible (twin  floats).  Biplane;  fuselage  positioned  on  struts 
between  upper  and  lower  wings. 

Power  plant:  (1)  Wright  J-4,  200  h.p. 

Fuel:  50  gals,  internal 

Weight:  1920  lbs.  gross.  1240  lbs.  empty. 

Performance:  (Landplane)  @ 1920  lbs.  Max.  speed  125.3 
mph.  Stall  speed:  47.8  mph.  Rate  of  climb,  10  min  to 
8000  ft.  Service  ceiling  16,250.  Combat  radius:  482  miles. 


Armament:  (1)  .30  m.g. 

First  squadron:  VO-1,  1922 
Total  acquired  by  USN : 45 

The  TS-1  was  produced  under  this  designation  both  by 
Curtiss  and  by  the  Naval  Aircraft  Factory.  In  the  early 
1920’s  they  operated  on  wheels  from  carrier  LANGLEY 
(CV-1),  while  for  several  years  other  float  TS-l’s  were  based 
in  battleships  and  cruisers. 

FB  Boeing 

Models  built  [converted]:  FB-1,  -2,  -3,  -4,  -5,  [-6] 

Data  for:  FB-5  landplane 


FB-5  (BUNO  A-7104)  of  VMF-6,  1928.  As  the  fuselage  markings  indicate,  this  squadron  was  based  at  NAS  San  Diego. 
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F2B-1  warming  up  on  flight  deck  of  SARATOGA  (CV-3),  circa  1928. 


Span:  32.0  ft.  Length  (landplane):  23.2  ft.  Wing  area:  241.2 
sq.  ft.  Convertible  (twin-float). 

Power  plant:  Packard  2A-1500,  525  h.p. 

Fuel:  50  gals,  internal,  50  gals,  auxiliary,  external  (landplane) 
Weight:  3,196  lbs.,  gross;  2,416  lbs.  empty 
Performance  @ 3196  lbs.:  Max.  speed,  169  m.p.h.  Stall  speed, 
60  m.p.h.  Time  to  climb,  10  min.  to  12,100  ft.  Service 
ceiling,  20,200  ft.  Range,  299  miles. 

Armament:  (1)  .50  m.g.  and  (1)  .30  m.g.  or  (2)  .30  m.g. 

First  contract  (Navy  model) : 12-16-24 
First  flight  (Boeing  prototype) : 4-29-23 
First  squadron : VF-2,  12-25-25 
Last  delivery:  1-21-27 
Last  service:  VF-6M,  6-30-30 
Total  procured:  43 

The  FB-1  was  essentially  the  same  as  the  Army’s  PW-9, 
and  the  first  14  FB’s  were  procured  under  the  Army  PW-9 
contract.  Construction  included  welded  steel-tube  fuselage 
and  wood  wings,  all  fabric-covered.  The  shore-based  Curtiss 
D-12-powered  FB-l’s  were  used  by  Navy  and  Marine  fighter 
squadrons.  Two  -2’s  were  similar,  but  equipped  for  carrier 
operations.  The  three  Packard-powered  -3’s  served  as  proto- 
types for  the  FB-5,  while  the  sole  -4  originally  powered  by  a 
Wright  P-1  radial  engine  was  redesignated  FB-6  when  a 
P&W  Wasp  was  installed.  The  27  FB-5’s  were  initially  de- 
livered directly  to  the  aircraft  carrier  LANGLEY  (CV-1), 
and  subsequently  served  with  both  Navy  and  Marines. 

F2B  Boeing 

Models  built:  XF2B-1,  F2B-1 
Data  for : F2B-1 

Span:  30.1  ft.  Length  (landplane):  22.9  ft.  Wing  area:  242.6 
sq.  ft.  Convertible  (twin  float) 


Power  plant:  P&W  R-1340  Wasp,  410  h.p. 

Fuel:  50  gals,  internal,  50  gals,  auxiliary,  external  (landplane) 
Weight:  2,814  lbs.  gross,  1,998  lbs.  empty  (landplane) 
Performance  (landplane)  @ 2,814  lbs.:  Max.  speed,  158 
m.p.h.  Stall  speed,  59  m.p.h.  Time  to  climb,  10  min.  to 
12,700  ft.  Service  ceiling,  21,500  ft.  Range,  335  miles 
Armament:  (1)  .50  m.g.  and  (1)  .30  m.g.  or  (2)  .30  m.g. 

First  flight:  11-3-26 
First  squadron:  VF-IB,  12-2-27 
Last  delivery:  2-24-28 
Total  built  for  USN : 33 

Largely  based  on  the  FB  design,  with  the  engine  installation 
developed  from  that  of  the  FB-6,  the  F2B  featured  detailed 
improvements  in  construction  and  a better-faired  fuselage. 
The  F2B  served  mainly  with  VF-IB,  which  was  later  redesig- 
nated VB-2B,  highlighting  the  light-bomber  capability  of 
the  design.  Most  noteworthy  of  the  F2B’s  service  assignments 
was  its  use  by  the  Navy’s  first  precision  aerobatic  team,  the 
“Three  Sea  Hawks’’  of  the  late  ‘twenties.  Two  additional 
aircraft  of  this  design  were  built  for  export;  one  was  sold  to 
Brazil,  the  other  to  Japan. 

FSB  Boeing 

Models  built:  XF3B-1,  F3B-1 
Data  for:  F3B-1 

Span:  33.0  ft.  Length:  24.8  ft.  Wing  area:  275  sq.  ft.  Landplane 
Power  plant:  P&W  R-1340B  Wasp,  450  h.p. 

Fuel:  60  gals,  internal,  50  gals,  auxiliary,  external 
Weight:  2884  lbs.  gross,  2122  lbs.  empty 
Performance  @ 2884  lbs.  (50  gals,  internal  fuel) : Max.  speed, 
155  m.p.h.  Stall  speed,  57  m.p.h.  Time  to  climb,  10  min. 
to  14,700  ft.  Service  ceiling,  24,800  ft.  Range,  323  miles 
Armament:  (1)  .50  m.g.  and  (1)  .30  m.g.  or  (2)  .30  m.g. 
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F3B-1  (BUNO  A-7728)  assigned  to  NAS  San  Diego,  circa  1934.  Many  combatant  airplanes  were  used  for  utility  purposes 

after  their  first-line  service  was  over. 


First  contract:  6-30-27 

First  flight  (Boeing  prototype) : 3-2-27 

First  squadron:  VF-IB,  8-15-28 

Last  delivery:  11-23-28 

Total  built:  74 

The  prototype  F3B  first  appeared  as  a direct  development 
of  the  FB-5  and  F2B  models,  equipped  with  a single  float 
for  catapult  operation  as  a seaplane.  Construction  was  similar, 
with  detailed  improvements.  After  initial  Navy  testing,  the 
prototype  was  completely  redesigned  and  rebuilt  with  larger 
wings  for  better  performance  at  altitude.  It  now  had  new 
landing  gear  and  new  all-metal  tail  surfaces  with  corrugated 
skin;  this  last  construction  feature  was  carried  over  to  all 
later  Boeing  biplane  fighters.  Production  aircraft,  with  a 
recontoured  tail  design,  were  equipped  with  wheeled  landing 
gear  only.  They  were  widely  used  in  carrier  fighter  and 
bomber  squadrons. 

F4B  Boeing 

Models  built:  XF4B-1,  F4B-1,  -lA,  -2,  -3,  -4,  (-4A) 

Data  for:  F4B-4 

Span:  30.0  ft.  Length:  20.4  ft.  Wing  area:  238  sq.  ft.  Fabric- 
covered  wings  and  fuselage,  metal  tail  (F4B-1, -2);  Fabric- 
covered  wings,  metal  fuselage  and  tail  (F4B-3,  -4). 

Power  plant:  P&W  R-1340-16,  500  h.p. 

Fuel:  50  gals,  internal 
Weight:  3124  lbs.  gross,  2349  lbs.  empty 
Performance  (fighter  configuration)  @ 3,124  lbs.:  Max.  speed, 
184  m.p.h.  Stall  speed,  62.4  m.p.h.  Time  to  climb,  10.4 
min.  to  15,000  ft.  Service  ceiling,  24,800  ft.  Range,  381  mi. 
Armament:  (1)  .30  m.g.,  (1)  .50m.g._^. 

First  contract:  11-28-28 
First  flight  (Boeing  prototype) : 6-25-28 
First  squadron:  VB-IB,  8-8-29 
Total  procured  for  USN:  211 


Derived  from  the  F3B  design,  the  F4B  incorporated  all  of 
Boeing’s  experience  in  fighter  development.  From  1929  to 
1937  they  equipped  Navy  and  Marine  fighter  and  bomber 
squadrons,  some  being  fitted  with  wing  racks  for  two  116-lb. 
bombs.  The  total  number  procured  includes  one  F4B-4  built 
by  the  Marines  from  spare  parts  and  23  assorted  P-12’s 
(the  Army  equivalent)  obtained  from  the  Army  Air  Corps 
in  1940  and  designated  F4B-4A.  Many  remaining  F4B’s 
ended  their  careers  as  radio-controlled  drones. 

F6C  Curtiss  Haick 

Models  built  [converted]:  F6C-1,  -2,  -3,  -4,  XF6C-5,  F6C-5. 

[XF6C-6,  -7j. 

Data  For:  F6C-3 

Span:  31.5  ft.  Length:  22.9  ft.  Wing  area:  252  sq.  ft.  Con- 
vertible (twin  floats). 

Power  Plant:  (1)  Curtiss  0-12,  400  hp 
Fuel:  50  gals,  internal,  50  gals,  auxiliary 
Weight:  2963  lbs.  gross 

Performance:  (Landplane)  @ 2963  lbs.  gross:  Max.  speed,  154 
mph.  Stall  speed  60.5  mph.  Time  to  climb,  10  min.  to  11,100 
ft.  Service  ceiling,  20,300  ft.  Range:  341  mi. 

Armament:  (1)  .50  and  (1)  .30  m.g.,  or  (2)  .30  m.g. 

First  contract:  3-25 
First  delivery:  1925 
First  squadron:  VF-2 
Number  acquired  by  USN : 77 

The  original  F6C-1  was  similar  to  the  Army’s  Curtiss  P-1. 
Flown  by  both  Navy  and  Marines,  the  F6C-1  through  -3 
had  liquid-cooled  engines,  while  the  F6C-4  was  delivered 
with  the  Pratt  & Whitney  R-1340  radial  engine.  Some  Hawks 
flew  with  floats.  After  their  first-line  service  with  the  fleet, 
some  went  to  advanced  training  while  others  joined  the 
Marine  Corps. 
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F4B-4  (BUNO  8918)  of  VF-3,  1932-35. 


FTC  Curtiss  Seahatvk 

Models  built:  XF7C-1,  F7C-1 
Data  for:  F7C-1 

Span:  32.8  ft.  Length,  22.2  ft.  Wing  area,  275.6  sq.  ft. 

Power  plant:  (1)  R-1340B  450  hp 
Fuel:  80  gals  internal.  30  gals  Auxiliary. 

Weight:  2800  (w/o  flotation  gear)  lbs.  gross.  2038  lbs.  empty 


Performance:  @ 2,800  lbs.  Max  speed  150.7  mph  @ SL. 
Stall  speed;  56.0  mph  Time  to  climb,  6.3  min  to  10,000  ft. 
Service  ceiling  23,350  ft.  Range:  325  miles  @ cruise. 
Armament:  (1)  .50  m.g.;  (1)  .30  m.g. 

First  flight:  2-28-27 
First  delivery:  8-27 
Total  built  for  USN : 18 


F6C-1  (BUNO  A-6970)  floatplane,  delivered  late  in  1925  and  used  for  development  work. 
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The  prototype  F7C-1  (BUNO  7653)  under  test  by  the  5th  Naval  District’s  Experimental  Squadron  One  (VX-1D5)  at  Norfolk, 

1931.  During  tests,  this  F7C  was  fitted  with  a tailhook. 


F9C-2’s  (BUNO  A-9059,  A-9057,  A-9056)  from  dirigible  USS  MACON  (ZRS-5)’s  Heavier-than-Air  Unit,  1932.  MACON 
and  AKRON  each  operated  a unit  of  F9C’s  and  trainer/utility  planes.  Each  F9C  was  assigned  an  individual  distinguish- 
ing color  which  was  applied  to  the  cowl  ring,  upper  wing  chevron,  fuselage  band  and  wheel  spats.  A-9059  was  marked  in 
black;  A-9057  in  white;  and  A-9056  in  red.  Red/ white/blue  rudder  stripes  were  used  until  1933,  when  all  tail  surfaces  were 
painted  blue-black.  A-9057  wears  the  airship  fighter  units’  emblem;  a pair  of  cartoon-character  trapeze  artists. 
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This  airplane  was  originally  designed  as  a convertible 
(wheels/floats)  fighter,  but  was  produced  only  as  a landplane. 
Liquid-cooled  engines  had  proven  themselves  unsatisfactory 
for  use  at  sea,  and  the  F7C  was  Curtiss’s  first  design  based 
on  the  Navy’s  decision  to  switch  to  exclusive  use  of  air-cooled 
power  plants.  It  saw  its  only  operational  service  with  VF-5M 
at  Quantico. 

F9C  Curtiss  Sparrowhatvk 

Models  built:  XF9C-1,  -2  F9C-2 
Data  for:  F9C-2 

Span:  25.5  ft.  Length,  21.1  ft.  Wing  area,  185.4  sq.  ft. 

Power  plant : Wright  R-975-22  400  h.p. 

Weight:  2776  lbs.  gross.  2114  lbs.  empty. 

Performance:  @ 2,776  lbs.  Max  speed  176.5  mph.  Stall  speed 
64.9  mph.  Time  to  climb  10  min  to  10,000  ft.  Service  ceiling, 
19,200  ft.  Range,  366  miles. 

Armament:  (1)  .30  mg. 

Total  built:  8 

This  biplane  was  designed  to  form  the  aviation  groups  for 
dirigibles  AKRON  and  MACON.  Intended  to  act  as  scouts 
and  as  defensive  fighters  to  protect  the  big  airships,  F9C’s 
were  fitted  with  “skyhooks”  and  operated  from  both  AKRON 
and  MACON  before  those  ships  were  lost.  The  hook  mounted 
on  the  upper  fuselage  was  intended  to  engage  a trapeze 
mechanism  let  down  from  the  airship;  once  this  was  engaged, 
the  plane  was  then  swung  up  into  a hangar  in  the  airship’s 
body.  To  launch  aircraft,  the  process  was  reversed;  the  plane 
was  lowered  from  the  hangar  with  its  engine  running,  “revved” 
to  flight  speed,  and  released  to  become  airborne.  The  process 
worked  well,  and  when  operational  with  its  parent  airship  the 


F9C’s  landing  gear  was  removed  for  improved  speed  and 
performance,  the  planes  being  launched  and  retrieved  solely 
by  “skyhook.”  After  the  loss  of  AKRON  and  MACON, 
surviving  F9C’s  became  utility  planes. 

F11C/BFC/BF2C  Curtiss  Goshawk 

Models  buUt:  XFllC-1,  -2,  -3  (XBF2C-1),  FllC-2  (BFC-2), 
BF2C-1 

Data  for:  BFC-2 

Span:  31.5  ft.  Length:  25.0  ft.  Wing  area:  262  sq.  ft. 

Power  plant:  One  Wright  R-1820-7B,  700  h.p. 

Fuel:  96  gals.,  internal;  50  gals.,  auxiliary 
Weight:  4,083/4,601  lbs.  gross;  3,000  lbs.  empty 
Performance  @ 4,083/4,601  (Fighter/Bomber):  Max.  speed, 
205/198  kts.  @ 4,000  ft.  Stall  speed,  64.4/68.4  Kts.  Time  to 
climb,  2. 5/3. 2 min.  to  5,000  ft.,  9.9/12.7  min.  to  15,000  ft. 
Service  ceiling,  22,800/21,200  ft. 

Crew:  1 

Armament:  (2)  .30  m.g.,  (1)  500  lb.  bomb  (centerline)  or 
(4)  116  lb.  bombs  (wings) 

First  contract:  4-16-32 

First  flight : 6-32 

First  squadron:  VF-IB,  2-33 

Last  squadron  service:  VB-3B  (ex-VB-2B,  ex-VF-lB),  2-38 
Total  built  for  USN:  29  (FI  1C,  BFC,  BF2C) 

The  Goshawk  was  ordered  as  a single-seat  fighter  with  a 
dive-bombing  capability.  Flown  from  USS  SARATOGA 
(CV-3)  by  the  “High  Hat”  squadron,  the  FllC-2  production 
model  was  redesignated  BFC-2  in  March  1934  and  slightly 
modified.  This  design  was  used  as  the  basis  for  the  XFllC-3 
of  1933  with  retractable  landing  gear,  later  redesignated 


The  first  production  FllC-2  (BUNO  9265),  as  delivered  without  organizational  markings. 
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FF-1  (BUNO  8878),  originally  the  prototype  XFF-1.  This  plane  was  used  for  test  and  utility  work  at  Anacostia  diu-ing 

the  1930’s. 


XBF2C-1  when  the  original  XFllC-1  became  the  XBFC-1. 
Production  models  of  this  type,  ordered  as  FllC-3’s,  were 
delivered  as  BF2C-l’s.  Landing-gear  troubles  forced  their 
withdrawal  from  service  shortly  afterward. 

FF/SF  Grumman 

Models  built  [converted]:  XFF-1,  XSF-1,  FF-1,  SF-1, 
[FF-2]. 

Data  for:  FF-1 

Span:  34.5  ft.  Length,  25.0  ft.  Wing  area,  310  sq.  ft. 

Power  plant:  Wright  R-1820-78,  700  h.p. 

Fuel:  120  gals  internal. 

Weight:  4677  lbs.  gross 

Performance:  @ 4,643  lbs.  Max.  speed,  201  mph.  Stall  speed, 
63.7  mph.  Service  ceiling,  22,400  ft.  Range,  732  mi. 

Crew:  2 

Armament:  (1)  .30  m.g.  (cowl);  (2)  .30  m.g.  (flexible) 

First  contract:  4-2-31 
First  flight:  1931 

First  delivery:  6-21-33  (FF-1);  3-30-34  (SF-1) 

First  squadron:  VF-5B  (FF-1);  VS-3B  (SF-1) 

Last  delivery:  11-1-33 
Last  fleet  service : 1936 
Total  built  for  USN:  62 

The  all-metal  XFF-1  was  the  first  Navy  fighter  with  a 
retractable  undercarriage.  The  FF-1  fighter  had  a R-1820-78 
engine,  while  the  virtually  identical  SF-1  scout  model  was 
powered  by  a R-1820-84  of  725  h.p.  After  fleet  service, 
remaining  FF/SF  types  were  assigned  to  Reserve  air  units. 
Most  surviving  FF-l’s  were  modified  to  dual-control  for 
training  and  redesignated  FF-2. 


F2F  Grumman 

Models  built:  XF2F-1,  F2F-1 
Data  for:  F2F-1 

Span:  28.5  ft.  Length,  21.4  ft.  Wing  area,  230  sq.  ft. 

Power  plant:  (1)  P&W  R-1535-84.  700  h.p. 

Fuel:  110  gals  internal. 

Weight:  3859  lbs.  gross,  2691  lbs.  empty. 

Performance:  @ 3859  lbs.  Max  speed  228  mph.  Stall  speed 
66.1  mph.  Time  to  climb,  4.6  min  to  10,000  ft.  Service 
ceiling,  27,100  ft.  Range  985  mi. 

Armament:  (1)  .50  m.g.;  (1)  .30  m.g.  (cowl). 

First  flight:  1-28-35 
Total  acquired  by  USN : 55 

The  single-seat  successor  to  the  Grumman  FF-1,  the  F2F 
served  with  carrier  fighting  squadrons  from  1935  until  as  late 
as  1940  before  being  relegated  to  training  and  utility  duty. 

F3F  Grumman 

Models  built:  XF3F-1,  -2,  -3,  F3F-1,  -2,  -3 
Data  for:  F3F-2 

Span:  32.0  ft.  Length,  23.3  ft.  Wing  area,  260.6  sq.  ft. 

Power  plant:  (1)  R-1820-22,  850  h.p. 

Fuel:  130  gals  internal. 

Weight:  4585  lbs.  gross,  3285  lbs.  empty. 

Performance:  @ 4,585  lbs.  Max  speed  256  mph.  Stall  speed, 
70.0  m.p.h.  Time  to  climb,  4.1  min  to  10,000  ft.  Service 
ceiling,  31,800  ft.  Range,  1134  mi. 

Armament:  (1)  .50  m.g.;  (1)  .30  m.g.  (cowl);  (2)  110  lb. 

bombs  (wings). 

First  contract:  10-15-34 

First  flight:  3-20-35 

First  squadron:  VE-5B,  19  36 
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XF3F-2  (BUNO  0452)  prototype  being  tested  at  Anacostia  early  in  1937. 


The  second  production  FM-2  (BUNO  15953)  undergoing  flight  testing  in  the  3-tone  camouflage  scheme  adopted  early  in  1943. 
The  effect  of  sunlight  and  weathering  makes  it  look,  at  first  glance,  like  the  single-color  glossy-sea-blue  finish  adopted  in  1944. 
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Last  delivery:  5-11-39 
Total  built:  164 

The  larger  and  more  powerful  F3F  served  with  Fighting 
Squadrons  5 and  6 in  YORKTOWN  (CV-5)  and  ENTER- 
PRISE (CV-6)  before  World  War  II,  as  well  as  with  Marine 
Fighting  Squadrons  1 and  2.  The  XF3F-3  was  an  F3F-2  with 
a factory-installed  Wright  Cyclone  engine  with  a more  powerful 
rating.  Remaining  F3F’s,  like  the  surviving  F2F’s,  served 
during  the  early  portion  of  World  War  II  as  air  station 
“hacks.” 

F4F/FM  Grumman/General  Motors  Wildcat 

USN  Models  buUt:  XF4F-2,  -3,  -4,  -5,  -6,  -8,  F4F-3,  -3 A, 
-4,  -7,  FM-1,  -2 
Data  for:  F4F-4/FM-1 

Span:  38.0  ft.  Length:  28.8  ft.  Wing  area:  260  sq.  ft.  XF4F-4, 
-8,  F4F-4,  FM-1,  -2,  had  rearward-folding  wings 
Power  plant:  1 P&W  R-1830-86,  1,200  h.p. 

Fuel:  144  gals.,  internal;  Auxiliary,  116  gals. 

Weight:  7975  lbs.  gross,  5785  lbs.  empty. 

Performance  (Clean)  @ 7,975  lbs.:  Max.  speed,  320  m.p.h. 
@ 19,800  ft.  Stall  speed;  81.2  m.p.h.  Rate  of  climb,  2,470 
f.p.m.;  m.r.p.  Time  to  climb:  5.6  min.  to  10,000  ft.  n.r.p.; 
12.4  min.  to  20,000  ft.  Range:  830  miles  @ 161  m.p.h. 
@ 5,000  ft.  Service  ceiling:  34,000  ft. 

Armament:  (6)  .50  m.g.;  (2)  100  lb.  bombs  (F4F-4).  (4)  .50 
m.g.  (FM-1). 

First  flight:  XF4F-2,  9-2-37 
First  squadron:  VF— 41,  12-4—40 

The  F4F,  one  of  the  principal  naval  fighters  of  World  War 
n.  was  Grumman’s  first  monoplane  fighter.  Originally  de- 
signed as  the  biplane  XF4F-1,  this  proposed  configuration 
was  quickly  discarded  in  favor  of  the  monoplane  XF4F-2. 
The  Brewster  F2A-1  won  the  initial  design  competition,  but 
the  Navy  contracted  for  continuing  development  of  what  it 
considered  a promising  design.  By  early  1940  the  first  pro- 
duction F4F-3’s  began  to  make  their  appearance.  The  F4F-3 


had  four  .50-caliber  machine  guns  and  fixed  wings,  and  by 
Pearl  Harbor  was  in  wide  use  by  the  Navy  and  Marines. 
F4F-4’s,  delivered  in  1942,  had  folding  wings  and  six  .50- 
calibers.  This  feature  was  sharply  criticized  by  Navy  pilots 
after  Midway  on  the  grounds  that  six-gun  firepower  was 
more  than  was  required  to  down  lightly-protected  Japanese 
warplanes,  but  cut  down  on  available  rounds  per  gun.  The 
later  FM-1,  buUt  by  General  Motors  to  free  Grumman 
production  lines  for  the  F6F,  had  four  guns,  as  did  the 
lightened  FM-2.  This  last  version  included  a more  powerful 
engine  for  service  on  the  short  flight  decks  of  escort  carriers. 
Many  F4F’s  were  built  for  Britain  as  the  Martlet  (later 
renamed  Wildcat).  The  F4F  was  the  Navy’s  principal  carrier 
fighter  through  the  first  two  years  of  World  War  II,  holding 
its  own  thanks  to  pilot  quality  and  durable  construction. 
After  its  first-line  replacement  by  the  F6F  and  F4U,  the 
Wildcat  continued  to  serve  capably  as  a strike  and  anti- 
submarine fighter,  operating  against  submarines  in  the  At- 
lantic and  in  support  of  amphibious  assaults  in  the  Pacific. 

F6F  Grumman  Hellcat 

Models  built:  XF6F-1,  -2,  -3,  -4,  -6,  F6F-3,  -3E,  -3N,  -5, 
-5E,  -5N,  -5P 
Data  for : F6F-3 

Span:  42.8  ft.  Length:  33.6  ft.  Wing  area:  334  sq.  ft. 

Power  plant:  P&W  R-2800-10W,  2,250  h.p. 

Fuel:  250  gals.,  internal;  Auxiliary,  150  gals. 

Weight:  12,445  lbs.  design  gross;  9,101  lbs.  empty 
Performance  (Fighter/Clean)  @ 12,445  lbs.:  Max.  speed, 
375  m.p.h.  @ 17,300  ft.  Stall  speed:  84.3  kts.  Rate  of  climb, 
3,500  f.p.m./s.l.;  3.1  min  to  10,000  ft.;  7.0  min.  to  20,000 
ft.  Range:  1,090  miles  @ 158  m.p.h.  @ 1,500  ft.  Combat 
radius:  130  nautical  miles.  Service  ceiling:  37,200  ft. 
Armament:  (6)  .50/2400  rds. 

First  contract:  6-30-41 
First  flight:  6-26-42 
First  squadron:  VF-9,  1-16-43 
Last  delivery:  11-45 
Total  built  for  USN:  11,013 


F6F-5  (BUNO  94443)  at  NATO  Patuxent  River,  1949. 
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F7F-2N  night  fighter  in  Marine  markings,  1945.  Night  versions  of  the  F7F  carried  a radar  operator  in  the  second  seat. 


The  F6F  Hellcat  was  instrumental  in  winning  air  superiority 
in  the  Pacific  during  World  War  II.  Designed  in  1941-42, 
the  final  prototype  XF6F-3  incorporated  features  desired  by 
experienced  Navy  fighter  pilots  interviewed  in  the  Pacific  by 
Grumman  designers.  Seeing  its  first  combat  in  an  attack  on 
Marcus  Island  31  August  1943,  the  F6F  had  become  the 
principal  Navy  fighter  by  the  middle  of  1944,  replacing  its 
predecessor  the  Grumman  F4F.  The  “Great  Marianas  Turkey 
Shoot”  at  the  Battle  of  the  Philippine  Sea  in  June  1944  was 
a smashing  triumph  for  the  Hellcat  and  the  pilots  who  flew 
it  to  victory.  The  improved  F6F-5  differed  but  little  externally, 
but  incorporated  numerous  internal  changes.  F6F-3N  and 
-5N  night  fighters  carried  wing  radar  pods,  while  -5’s  had 
stations  for  rockets  under  each  wing.  Both  versions  went  to 
the  Royal  Navy  as  Hellcat  I and  Hellcat  II,  respectively. 
Many  served  after  World  War  II  with  Reserve  air  units, 
while  some  were  modified  for  use  in  Korea  as  explosives-laden, 
radio-controlled  flying  bombs. 

F7F  Grumman  Tigercat 

Models  built  [converted]:  XF7F-1,  -2,  F7F-1,  -2N,  [-2D], 
-3,  -3N,  -3P,  -4N 
Data  for : F7F-3N 

Span:  51.5  ft.  Length:  46.9  ft.  Wing  area:  455  sq.  ft. 

Power  plant:  (2)  P&W  R-2800-34W  @ 2100  h.p. 

Weight:  21,476  lbs.  gross  (fighter  configuration). 

Performance  (fighter  configuration,  clean  airplane)  @ 21,476 
lbs.:  Max.  speed,  359  m.p.h.  @ 21,900  ft.  Stall  speed,  91 
m.p.h.  Rate  of  climb,  combat  power,  4580  f.p.m.  Time  to 
climb,  2.2  min.  to  10,000  ft.;  5.2  min.  to  20,000  ft.  Service 
ceiling,  40,800  ft.  Range,  960  mi.  @ 170  m.p.h.  @ 1,500  ft. 
Armament:  (4)  20  mm.  guns;  (1)  bomb,  torpedo,  etc.  up  to 
2,000  lbs.  (fuselage);  (2)  bombs,  etc.,  up  to  1,000  lbs.  and 
(8)  5"  HVAR  (wings). 

Crew:  2 

First  contract:  6-30-41 

First  flight  (XF7F-1):  11-3-43 

First  squadron:  VMF-911,  VMFN-531,  1-44 

Last  delivery:  11-46 

Total  built  for  USN : 364 


The  F7F  incorporated  lessons  learned  from  Grumman’s 
unsuccessful  XF5F  Skyrocket,  first  ordered  in  prototype  in 
1938.  It  was  designed  as  a fighter  and  ground  support  plane, 
to  be  operated  from  the  Navy’s  new  MIDWAY  (CVB-41) 
“battle  carriers”,  but  few  were  actually  fitted  for  carrier  oper- 
ation. F7F’s  served  the  Marines  after  World  War  II;  changes 
in  Navy  requirements  and  other  problems  kept  it  out  of 
combat  before  V-J  Day. 

F8F  Grumman  Bearcat 

Models  built  [converted]:  XF8F-1,  -2,  F8F-1,  -IB,  [-ID], 
-IN,  -2,  [-2D],  -2N,  -2P 
Data  for:  F8F-1 

Span:  35.5  ft.  Length:  27.7  ft.  Wing  area:  244  sq.  ft.  Folding 
wings. 

Power  plant:  P&W  R-2800-34W,  2,400  h.p. 

Weight:  12,947  lbs.  gross,  7,070  lbs.  empty 
Performance  (fighter  configuration,  clean  airplane,  with  fuse- 
lage bomb  rack)  @ 9,334  lbs.:  Max.  speed,  429  m.p.h.  @ 
19,900  ft.  Stall  speed,  92  m.p.h.  Rate  of  climb,  4600  f.p.m. 
Time  to  climb,  2.5  min.  to  10,000  ft.;  5.7  min.  to  20,000  ft. 
Service  ceiling,  38,900  ft.  Range,  1,140  mi.  @ 165  m.p.h. 
@ 1,500  ft. 

Armament:  (4)  .50  m.g.;  (1)  bomb/rocket  up  to  1600  lbs. 
(fuselage);  (2)  bombs/rockets  up  to  1000  lbs.  and  (4)  5” 
HVAR  (wings). 

First  contract:  11-27-43 

First  flight:  8-31-44 

First  squadron:  VF-19,  5-21-45 

Last  delivery:  5—49 

Total  acquired  by  USN : 1263 

Considered  by  many  to  have  been  the  Navy’s  best  piston- 
engined  fighter,  the  F8F  was  too  late  to  see  service  in  World 
War  II.  Design  emphasis  was  given  to  the  interceptor  role, 
concentrating  on  rate  of  climb  and  performance  at  the  expense 
of  range  and  weight-carrying  ability.  F8F’s  served  in  the 
postwar  Navy,  along  with  the  F4U,  until  1949,  when  the 
advent  of  higher-performance  jet  fighters  forced  them  into 
drone  and  training  roles.  F8F’s  also  served  France,  Vietnam, 
and  Thailand. 
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Late  production  F8F-1  (BUNO  95300).  This  “basic”  version  was  armed  with  machine  guns,  while  the  F8F-1B  carried 

20-millimeter  guns. 


F9F  (F-9)  Grumman  Panther,  Cougar 

Models  built  [converted]:  XF9F-2,  -3,  -4,  -5,  [-5KD],  -5P, 
-6,  [-6D,  -6K,  -6K2],  -6P,  -7,  -8,  -8B,  -8P,  -8T 
Data  for : F9F-5 

Span:  38  ft.  Length:  38.83  ft.  Wing  area:  250  sq.  ft. 

Power  plant:  1 J48-P-6,  6,250  lbs.  thrust 
Fuel:  763  gals.,  internal;  Auxiliary,  240  gals. 

Weight:  21,245  lbs.  design  gross;  10,147  lbs.  empty 
Performance  (2-120  Gal.  Tip  Tanks)  @ 17,766  lbs.:  Max. 
speed,  503  kts.  @ 5,000  ft.  Stall  speed,  114.2  kts.  Rate  of 
climb,  5,090  f.p.m.  Range:  1,130  nautical  miles  @ 418 
m.p.h.  @ 41,000/46,000  ft.  Combat  radius:  420  nautical 
miles  @ 418  kts.  Service  ceiling:  42,800  ft. 

Armament:  (4)  20mm.  guns 
First  contract:  4-22-46 
First  flight:  XF9F-2,  12-24-47 


First  squadron:  VF-51,  5-8-49 
Last  delivery:  12-52 
Total  built:  1,388 

Grumman’s  first  jet  fighter,  the  F9F  was  originally  a 
straight-wing  design  with  wing-tip  tanks  called  the  Panther. 
This  plane,  with  the  McDonnell  F2H,  carried  the  Navy’s 
share  of  fighter  work  in  Korea  as  well  as  being  used  against 
ground  targets.  The  last  straight-wing  version  was  the 
F9F-5.  Panthers  were  the  first  U.S.  Navy  jet  fighters  ever 
used  in  battle  (3  July  1950),  and  an  F9F  was  the  first  Navy 
plane  to  shoot  down  another  jet  (a  MiG-15).  The  post-Korea 
F9F-6  through  -8  were  swept-wing  versions  without  tip 
tanks.  This  version  was  dubbed  the  Cougar,  operating  in  a 
variety  of  functions  as  indicated  by  the  model  breakdown. 
Some  still  survive  as  research  and  training  aircraft,  testifying 
to  the  soundness  of  the  basic  design. 


An  early  F9F-3  (BUNO  123018)  at  the  Naval  Air  Test  Center,  Patuxent  River,  Md.,  circa  1948. 
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FllF  (F-11 ) Grumman  Tiger 

Models  built:  F9F-9  (FllF-1),  (F-llA),  FllF-lF 
Data  for:  FllF-1 

Span:  31.6  ft.  Length,  44.1  ft.  Wing  area,  250  sq.  ft. 

Power  plant:  (1)  Wright  J65-W-18  turbojet,  7450  lbs.  thrust. 
Fuel:  1023  gals,  internal  2 X 150  gals.  Auxiliary. 

Weight:  Design,  18,375.  Max.  t.o.  23,459  lbs  gross.  13,307  lbs 
empty 

Performance:  @ 21,035  lbs.  Max  speed,  655  kts  @ s.l.  (Mach 
1.1  @ 35,000  ft.).  Stall  speed,  125  kts.  Time  to  climb, 
16,300  f.p.m.,  8.1  min.  to  30,000  ft.  Service  ceiling,  41,900  ft. 
Range,  1108  naut.  miles  @ 502  kts.  @ 38,000/41,800  ft. 
Combat  radius,  310  naut.  mi.  @ 504  kts. 

Armament:  (4)  20mm  guns;  (4)  Sidewinder 

First  Contract:  4-27-53 

First  flight:  7-30-54 

First  squadron:  VA-156,  3-8-57 

Last  delivery:  12-58 

Last  service : 12-69  (Blue  Angels) 

Total  acquired  for  USN : 201 

The  FllF  was  the  final  refinement  of  the  basic  F9F  Panther! 
Cougar  design.  Originally  designated  F9F-9,  the  Tiger  was 
redesignated  FllF-1  as  a completely  new  airplane.  They  were 
phased  out  of  first-line  squadron  service  beginning  in  1959, 
supplanted  by  the  new  F4H  (F— 4)  and  the  contemporary 
F8U  (F-8).  FllF’s  were  used  by  the  Blue  Angels  aerobatic 
team  until  their  recent  replacement  by  the  F-4. 

F2A  Brewster  Buffalo 

Models  built  [converted]:  XF2A-1,  [-2,  -4],  F2A-1,  -2,  -3 
Data  for:  F2A-3 

Span:  35.0  ft.  Length:  26.4  ft.  Wing  area:  209  sq.  ft. 

Power  plant:  Wright  R-1820-^0,  1200  h.p.  (t.o.) 

Weight:  7,253  lbs.  gross,  4,894  lbs.  empty 
Performance  @ 7,253  lbs.:  Max.  speed,  320  m.p.h.  @ 14,500 
ft.  Stall  speed,  84  m.p.h.  Rate  of  climb,  2,440  f.p.m.  @ s.l. 


Time  to  climb,  4.6  min.  to  10,000  ft.;  10.2  min.  to  20,000  ft. 
Service  ceiling,  32,600  ft.  Range,  1,370  mi.  @ 171  m.p.h. 
@ 4500  ft. 

Armament:  (4)  .50  m.g.,  (2)  100  lb.  bombs 

First  contract:  6-22-36 

First  flight:  12-37 

First  squadron:  VF-3,  12-8-39 

Last  delivery:  4-42 

Total  procured  for  USN : 163 

The  F2A  was  the  Navy’s  first  monoplane  fighter  to  see 
squadron  service.  Its  wartime  career  was  disappointingly 
brief,  as  its  performance  in  U.S.  and  Allied  hands  was  woefully 
inadequate  against  Japanese  fighters. 

F4U/FG/F3A  Vought/Goodyear/Brewster  Corsair 

USN  Models  built  [converted]:  XF4U-1,  -3,  -4,  -5,  F4U-1, 
-1C,  -ID,  [-2],  -4X,  -4,  -4B,  -4N,  -4P,  -5,  -5N,  -5NL, 
-5P,  FG-1,  -lA,  -ID,  -3,  F3A-1,  XAU-1,  AU-1,  XF2G-1, 
F2G-1,  -2 

Data  for:  F4U-1D  & FG-ID 

Span:  41.0  ft.  Length:  33.3  ft.  Wing  area:  314  sq.  ft.  Wing: 
Inverted  Gull,  folding  (Exc.  FG-IA,  F2G-1) 

Power  plant:  1 P&W  R-2800-8W,  2250  h.p. 

Fuel:  237  gals.,  internal;  Auxiliary,  300  gals. 

Performance  (Clean,  Pylons  Capped)  @ 12,068  lbs.;  Max. 
speed,  409  m.p.h.  (417/20,000'  pylons  removed)  @ 19,900 
ft.  Stall  speed,  87.1  m.p.h.  Rate  of  climb,  3,400  f.p.m. /s.l. 
3.3  min.  to  10,000  ft.;  7.0  min.  to  20,000  ft.  Range:  985  miles 
@ 182  m.p.h.  @ 1,500  ft.  Combat  radius,  100  nautical  miles. 
Service  ceiling:  39,300  n.r.p. 

Armament:  (6)  .50/2350  rds.,  (2)  1000#,  (8)  5"  Rockets 

First  flight : 5-29—40 

First  Squadron:  VF-12,  10-3-42 

Total  built:  12,620-(2536  for  foreign  delivery) 

Though  plagued  with  difficulties  which  at  first  prevented 
it  from  being  used  on  board  carriers,  the  Corsair  began  its 


FllF-1  (BUNG  138617)  at  Patuxent  River,  1956. 
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F2A-3  in  overall  light  gray  camouflage,  1941. 


service  by  distinguishing  itself  in  the  hands  of  land-based 
Marine  pilots  in  the  Solomons.  Subsequent  versions  embodied 
numerous  improvements;  many  (beginning  with  the  F4U-2 
conversion)  were  used  as  radar-equipped  night  fighters.  Pro- 
duction continued  until  1952  as  the  F4U  continued  to  demon- 
strate its  value  in  Korea.  Many  F4U’s  went  to  Britain  and 
New  Zealand  during  World  War  II;  90  F4U-7’s  were  built 
in  the  early  1950’s  for  the  French  Navy  and  fought  in  Indo- 
china. The  AU-1,  originally  XF4U-6,  was  an  armored  low- 
altitude  attack  version  built  for  the  Marines.  Some  “C” 
variants  were  armed  with  20  mm  cannon  in  lieu  of  the  more 
usual  .50-caliber  machine  guns.  FG’s  and  F3A’s  were  produced 
by  Goodyear  and  Brewster  during  World  War  II;  two  high- 
powered  low-altitude  versions,  the  F2G-1  and  -2,  were  pro- 
duced late  in  World  War  II  to  counter  kamikazes  but  did  not 
live  up  to  expectations  and  were  discontinued  after  five  of 
each  were  built. 


FR  Ryan  Fireball 

Models  built:  XFR-1,  -A,  FR-1,  XF2R-1 
Data  for : FR-1 

Span  40.0  ft.  Length,  32.3  ft.  Wing  area  275  sq.  ft. 

Power  plant:  (1)  Wright  R-1820-72W  piston  engine;  (1)  G.E. 

1-16  turbojet,  1400/1610  h.p. 

Fuel:  180  gals  internal.  200  gals  Auxiliary. 

Weight:  9,958  lbs.  gross.  7,698  lbs.  empty. 

Performance:  ® 9,958  lbs.  Max  speed,  404  m.p.h.  @ 17,800  ft. 
Stall  speed  90.9  m.p.h.  Time  to  climb,  2.5  min.  to 
10,000  ft.  5.7  min.  to  20,000  ft.  Service  ceiling,  43,100  ft. 
Range,  930  mi.  @ 160  m.p.h.  @ 1,500  ft. 

Armament:  (4)  .50  m.g.  (300  r.p.g.) 

First  Contract:  2-11-43 
First  Flight:  6-25-44 
First  Squadron:  VF-66,  3-45 


F4U-4  (BUNG  82084)  from  USS  BOXER  (CV-21)  near  Wonsan,  Korea,  during  the  winter  of  1950-51. 
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FR-1  flying  on  jet  engine  alone,  with  propeller  feathered,  during  tests. 


Last  Delivery:  11-45 
Last  Service:  7-47 
Total  acquired  for  USN : 69 

The  FR  was  the  Navy’s  attempt  to  combine  the  high  speed 
and  performance  of  the  jet  fighter  with  the  superior  endurance 
and  short  takeoff  and  landing  runs  of  the  propeller  plane — 
qualities  essential  for  carrier  operations,  and  lacking  in  pure- jet 
planes.  Its  composite  design  combined  a piston  engine  in  the 
nose  with  a jet  engine  in  the  after  fuselage,  with  the  jet  intakes 
in  the  wing  roots.  The  reciprocating  engine  was  used  for 
normal  cruising,  with  the  jet  cut  in  for  auxiliary  power  for 
climbing  and  for  maximum  combat  speed.  Handled  on  a 
priority  basis  for  service  on  board  escort  carriers,  the  FR  had 
been  issued  to  VF-66  by  V-J  Day  but  the  squadron  was 
dissolved  late  in  1945  without  seeing  operational  service. 
FR’s  were  used  on  board  several  escort  carriers  by  VF-41 
(later  VF-IE)  from  late  1945  into  1947,  and  withdrawn  from 
service  in  1947. 

FH  (FD)  McDonnell  Phantom 

Models  built:  XFD-1,  FD-l(FH-l) 

Data  for : FH-1 

Span:  40.8  ft.  Length:  38.8  ft.  Wing  area:  274  sq.  ft. 

Power  plant:  (2)  Westinghouse  J30-WE-20,  1,560  lbs.  thrust 
Fuel:  375  gals,  internal,  295  gals,  external 
Weight:  9,800  lbs.  design  gross;  12,500  max.  t.o.  6,699  lbs. 
empty. 

Performance  (Fighter)  @ 9,974  lbs.  combat,  11,292  lbs.  t.o.: 
Max.  speed,  421  kts.  @ 15,000  ft.  Stall  speed,  83  kts.  Rate 
of  Climb,  4,800  f.p.m.  Time  to  climb,  11.0  min.  to  30,000 
ft  @ combat  t.o.  weight.  Range,  670  naut.  miles  @ 271 
kts.  @ 20,000  ft.  Combat  radius,  245  naut.  miles  @ 245  kts. 
Service  ceiling,  29,500  ft. 

Armament:  (4)  .50  m.g./1300  rds. 

First  contract:  1-7-43 


First  flight:  1-26-45 
First  squadron:  VF-17A,  7-23-47 
Last  delivery:  5-58 
Total  built:  61 

Ordered  as  the  FD-1,  the  Phantom  was  redesignated  FH-1 
shortly  after  delivery  to  avoid  confusion  with  Douglas  de- 
signs, w'hich  also  used  the  letter  D.  The  prototype  XFD-1 
made  the  first  U.S.  pure-jet  landing  on  board  an  aircraft 
carrier  on  21  July  1946,  when  it  landed  on  USS  FRANKLIN 
D.  ROOSEVELT  (CVB-42). 

F2H  (F-2)  McDonnell  Banshee 

Models  Built:  XF2H-1,  F2H-1,  -2,  -2N,  -2P,  -3  (F-2C), 
-4  (F-2D) 

Data  for : F2H-3 

Span:  41.7  ft.  (no  tip  tanks).  Length:  48.2  ft.  Wing  area: 
294  sq.  ft.  Folding  wings. 

Power  Plant:  (2)  Westinghouse  J34-WE-34,  3,250  lbs.  thrust 
Fuel:  1,102  gals,  internal,  340  gals,  external  (wing  tip) 
Weight:  18,600  lbs.  gross;  27,000  lbs.  max.  t.o. 

Performance:  @ 21,013  lbs.  (clean  airplane):  Max.  speed, 
503  kts.  s.l.  Stall  speed,  115  kts.  Rate  of  climb  5,150 
f.p.m.  @ 21,013  lbs.  6,000  f.p.m.  @ 18,367  lbs.  Time  to 
climb,  8.2  min.  to  30,000  ft.  Range,  1,015  naut.  miles  @ 
400  kts  @ 40,000  ft.  Combat  Radius,  415  naut.  mi.  @ 430 
kts.  Service  ceiling,  47,000  ft. 

Armament:  (4)  20mm.  guns,  150  r.p.g.,  (8)  250  lb.  bombs  or 
(8)  5"  HVAR  or  (2)  500  lb.  bombs 
First  contract:  3-2-45 
First  flight:  1-11-47 
First  squadron:  VF-171,  3-49 
Last  delivery:  8-53 
Total  procured  for  U.S.N.:  894 


FH-1  (BUNO  111793),  circa  1947. 


Its  prototype  originally  designated  XF2D-1,  this  airplane 
soon  became  the  F2H.  A larger  and  more  powerful  version  of 
the  original  FD/FH  Phantom,  the  F2H-1  was  followed  in 
1949  by  the  longer  F2H-2  with  fixed  wingtip  fuel  tanks  to 
increase  range.  The  F2H-3  had  additional  fuselage  fuel  tanks 
and  search  radar  and  operated  as  all-weather  fighters,  as  did 
the  slightly  more  powerful  F2H-4.  “Banjoes”  saw  extensive 
service  in  Korea  as  carrier-based  fighter-bombers.  Remaining 
F2H’s  were  redesignated  F-2  (see  above)  in  1962. 

F3H  (F-3)  McDonnell  Demon 

Models  built:  XF3H-1,  F3H-1N,  -2N  (F-3C),  -2M  (MF-3B), 
-2  (F-3B) 

Data  for:  F3H-2 

Span:  35.3  ft.  Length:  58.9  ft.  Wing  area:  519  sq.  ft. 

Power  plant:  Allison  J71-A-2B,  10,000  lbs.  military  thrust; 
14,400  lbs.  (afterburner). 

Fuel:  1,812  gals,  internal,  (2)  282  gal.  tanks  external 
Weight:  26,000  lbs.  design  gross;  39,000  lbs.  max.  t.o.  gross; 
21,287  lbs.  empty 

Performance  @ 35,239  lbs.  (w/4  Sparrow  III  missiles):  Max. 
speed,  508  kts.  (Mach  .85)  @ 25,000  ft.;  560  kts.  (Mach 
.97)  @ 35,0(X)  ft.  @ 29,000  lbs.  (clean  airplane).  Stall 
speed,  118  kts.  Rate  of  climb,  4,330  f.p.m.;  4,690  f.p.m.  @ 
s.l.  @ 29,000  lbs.  (afterburner,  clean  airplane).  Time  to 
climb,  16.5  min.  to  30,000  ft.  (non-afterburner).  Service 
ceiling,  32,000  ft.  Range,  844  naut.  mi.  @ 425  kts.  (Mach 
.73)  ® 29,400/35,000  ft.  Combat  radius,  294  naut.  mi. 
@ 430  kts. 

Armament:  (4)  20mm,  150  r.p.g.;  (4)  Sidewinder  or  Sparrow 
III. 

First  contract:  9-30-49 
First  flight:  8-7-51 
First  squadron : VF-14,  3-7-56 
Last  delivery:  11-59 


Last  service:  VF-161,  8-31-64 
Total  acquired  for  USN : 519 

Designed  as  a high-performance  jet  interceptor  able  to 
hold  its  own  against  the  best  land-based  fighters,  the  F3H 
(redesignated  F-3  in  1962)  was  seriously  troubled  by  power- 
plant  difficulties.  The  F3H-1  proved  to  be  underpowered,  and 
after  the  F3H-2  appeared  with  a more  satisfactory  engine 
some  F3H-l’s  were  fitted  with  this  same  engine.  The  F3H-2 
was  a strike  fighter,  while  the  F3H-2N  was  a limited  all- 
weather  fighter. 

F3D  (F-10)  Douglas  Skyknight 

Models  built:  XF3D-1,  F3D-1,  -2,  -2M,  -2Q(EF-10B),  -2T, 
-2TZ(TF-10B). 

Data  for:  F3D-2 

Span:  50.0  ft.  Length:  45.4  ft.  Wing  area:  400  sq.  ft. 

Power  plant:  (2)  Westinghouse  J34-WE-36,  3,400  lbs.  thrust 
Fuel:  1,350  gals,  internal;  300  gals,  auxiliary 
Weight:  19,700  lbs.  design  gross;  26,731  lbs.  max.  t.o.;  14,989 
lbs.  empty 

Performance  (Fighter  internal  fuel)  @ 24,614  lbs.  t.o.,  21,374 
lbs.  combat  wt.:  Max.  speed,  460  kts.  @ 10,000  ft.  @ 
combat  wt.  Stall  speed,  97  kts.  Rate  of  climb,  3,570  f.p.m. 
@ combat  wt.;  20.9  min.  to  30,000  ft.  @ t.o.  wt.  Range, 
995  naut.  miles  @ 395  kts.  @ 34,100/39,800  ft.  Service 
ceiling,  36,700  ft.  @ t.o.  wt.  Combat  radius,  415  naut. 
miles  @ 395  kts. 

Crew:  2 

Armament:  (4)  20mm  guns;  (2)  bombs  or  rockets  up  to  2,000 
lbs. 

First  contract:  4-3-46 
First  flight : 2-23-48 
First  squadron:  VC-3,  2-51 
Last  delivery:  10-53 
Total  built:  268 
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F2H-3’s  (BUNO  126419,  126437)  in  the  light-gray-and-white  color  scheme  adopted  in  1956. 


The  F3D  was  the  first  all-weather  jet  fighter.  Employed  in 
Korea  by  the  Marines,  it  proved  effective  not  only  as  a night 
fighter  but  in  the  electronic  countermeasures  role,  a few 
serving  in  this  capacity  through  the  1960’s  into  Vietnam. 
Its  two-man  crew  seated  side  by  side  in  the  cockpit,  the 
F3D  had  one  unusual  feature;  an  escape  chute  leading  out 
the  bottom  of  the  plane  to  enable  them  to  bail  out  at  high 
jet  speeds. 

F4D  (F-6)  Douglas  Skyray 

Models  built:  F4D-1 
Data  for:  F4D-1 

Span:  33.5  ft.  Length:  45.7  ft.  Wing  area:  557  sq.  ft. 

Power  plant:  (1)  P&W  J57-P-8B,  16,000  lbs.  thrust 
Fuel : 640  gals,  internal,  600  gals,  external 
Weight:  18,215  lbs.  design  gross;  28,000  lbs.  max.  t.o.  16,024 
lbs.  empty 

Performance  (afterburner;  (4)  Sidewinder  and  (2)  300  gal. 
tanks)  @ 27,116  lbs.  Max.  speed  529  Kts.  @ 15,000  ft.. 


629  kts.  @ S.I.,  Mach  .98  @ 35,000  ft.  (clean  airplane)  @ 
22,008  lbs.  Stall  speed  120  kts.  Rate  of  Climb,  5,400  f.p.m., 
10.5  min.  to  30,000  ft.  (no  afterburner)  Range  973  naut. 
miles  @ 447  Kts.  @ 34,900/41,800  ft.  Service  Ceiling, 
37,600  ft.  (no  afterburner),  52,100  ft.  (afterburner)  @ 
22,008  lbs.  Combat  radius,  306  naut.  miles  @ 452  kts. 
Crew:  1 

Armament:  (4)  20mm.  guns;  (4)  Sidewinder  or  (76)  2.75  in. 

FFAR  in  (4)  packs 
First  contract:  12-16-48 
First  flight:  1-25-51 
First  squadron:  VC-3,  4-16-56 
Last  delivery:  12-58 
Total  built:  421 

A tailless  short-range  interceptor,  the  F4D  proved  highly 
satisfactory  in  squadron  service  before  being  phased  out  to 
Reserve  duty.  It  was  redesignated  F-6  in  1962.  An  experi- 
mental development  was  begun  under  the  designation  F4D-2, 
but  was  redesignated  F5D-1  before  it  flew. 


F3H-2’s  (BUNO  133604,  133594)  of  VF-141,  1961. 
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F4D-1  (BUNO  134967)  of  VF-213,  circa  1958. 


FJ  (F-1 ) North  American  Fury 

Models  built  [converted]:  XFJ-1,  FJ-1,  XFJ-2,  XFJ-2B, 
FJ-2,  FJ-3  (F-IC),  FJ-3M  (MF-lC),  [FJ-3D  (DF-IC), 
FJ-3D2  (DF-ID)],  FJ-4  (F-IE),  FJ-4B  (AF-IE) 

Data  for:  FJ-4 

Span:  39.1  ft.  Length:  36.3  ft.  Wing  area:  339  sq.  ft.  Straight 
wings  (FJ-1);  swept  back  (FJ-2,  -3,  -4). 

Power  plant:  Wright  J65-W-16A  turbojet,  7700  lbs.  thrust 
Weight:  23,700  lbs.  gross;  13,210  lbs.  empty 
Performance:  Max.  speed,  680  m.p.h.  @ s.l.  Cruising  speed, 
534  m.p.h.  Rate  of  climb,  7660  f.p.m.  @ s.l.  Combat  ceiling, 
41,700  ft.  Range,  990  mi. 

Crew:  1 

Armament:  (4)  20  mm  guns;  (4)  Sidewinder  or  bombs  up  to 
3000  lb. 

First  contract  (XFJ-1):  1-1-45 
First  flight  (XFJ-1):  11-27-46 
First  squadron  (FJ-1):  VF-5A 

First  carrier  landing  (USS  BOXER  (CV-21)):  3-10-48 
Last  production  (FJ-4B):  5-58 
Total  built  for  USN:  1148 


The  original  FJ-1  was  a subsonic  straight-wing  type  de- 
veloped as  a follow-on  to  the  FH  Phantom  in  a continuing 
effort  to  produce  an  adequate  pure-jet  carrier  fighter.  Produc- 
tion FJ-l’s  mounted  six  .50-caliber  machine  guns,  and  were 
the  last  operational  Navy  fighters  to  use  them.  The  Air  Force, 
in  1945,  ordered  a modified  experimental  version  of  the  XFJ-1 ; 
by  Korea  this  had  evolved  into  the  F-86  Sabre.  The  FJ-2, 
basically  a sweptwing  F-86E  design  modified  for  carrier  oper- 
ation, was  ordered  in  1951  but  did  not  enter  squadron  service 
until  early  1954.  The  FJ-3  had  a considerably  more  powerful 
engine;  some  later  ones  were  completed  as  FJ-3M,  with  addi- 
tional external  ordnance  stations  and  a Sidewinder  capability. 
The  FJ-3D  and  FJ-3D2  were  later  drone-control  conversions. 
A slight  increase  in  power,  with  an  extensively-redesigned  air- 
frame and  enlarged  fuel  capacity,  were  incorporated  in  the 
FJ-4,  while  the  final  FJ-4B  had  a strengthened  wing  with 
two  additional  ordnance  pylons  and  was  designed  as  a tactical 
strike  fighter. 

F-8  (F8U)  LTV  Crusader 

Models  built  [converted]:  XF8U-1  (XF-8A),  F8U-1  (F-8A), 
[F8U-1D  (DF-8A),  F8U-1KD  (QF-8A)],  F8U-1E  (F-8B), 


FJ-4B  (BUNO  141451)  of  VA-146,  1961.  This  strike  fighter  wears  an  “00”  to  mark  it  as  a Carrier  Air  Group  Commander’s 

personal  airplane. 
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F8U-1P  (RF-8A),  [F8U-1T  (TF-8A)],  F8U-2  (F-8C), 
F8U-2N  (F-8D),  F8U-2NE  (F-8E),  [DF-8F,  RF-8G, 
F-8H,  F-8J,  F-8K,  F-8L,  F-8M]. 

Data  for:  F8U-2NE  (F-8E) 

Span:  35.7  ft.  Length:  54.3  ft.  Wing  area:  375  sq.  ft. 

Power  plant:  P&W  J57-P-20/J57-P-20A,  10,700  lbs.  thrust 
(military  power);  18,000  lbs.  thrust  (afterburner). 

Fuel:  1348  gals,  internal. 

Weight:  19,000  lbs.  empty,  29,500  lbs.  normal  fighter  config- 
uration. 

Performance  @ 26,500  lbs.  (clean  fighter  configuration) : Max. 
speed,  1050  kts.  @ 35,000  ft.  @ combat  rated  thrust.  Stall 
speed,  128  kts.  Rate  of  climb,  20,000  f.p.m.  Time  to  climb, 
2.8  min.  to  40,000  ft.  Service  ceiling,  40,500  ft.  Range,  1400 
naut.  miles  @ 540  kts.  @ 35,000-42,000  ft.  Combat  radius: 
350  naut.  miles  @ 450  kts. 

Armament:  (4)  20mm  guns;  (4)  Sidewinder;  (2)  underwing 
ordnance  stations,  total  capacity  up  to  5000  lbs. 

First  contract:  1953 

First  flight:  3-25-55  (XF8U-1) 

First  squadron:  VF-32,  3-57 
Last  service:  Still  in  service 

Designed  in  response  to  a 1952  Navy  requirement  for  a 
supersonic  air-superiority  fighter,  the  F-8  is  still  in  first-line 
squadron  service  today  and  has  proven  itself  highly  effective 
over  Vietnam.  The  same  design  was  later  used  as  the  basis  for 
development  of  the  A-7  Corsair  II  subsonic  attack  plane.  An 
unusual  feature  of  the  F-8  is  its  high  wing.  To  enable  the 
Crusader  to  operate  successfully  from  carriers,  the  pilot  can 
vary  the  wing’s  angle  of  attack.  The  F-8  can  thus  be  landed 
at  relatively  low  speeds  without  requiring  the  plane  to  assume 
a nose-high  atitude. 

The  original  F8U-1  was  a day  fighter,  as  was  the  later 
F8U-2.  The  F8XJ-1E  and  F8U-2N  had  a limited  all-weather 
capability,  while  the  F8U-2NE  had  improved  all-weather 
performance  as  well  as  provision  for  external  ordnance  to  allow 
it  to  operate  as  a strike  fighter.  Photographic,  trainer,  and 
drone  versions  were  produced  as  indicated  above.  Beginning 
in  1966,  a program  of  modernization  produced  a series  of  F-8 


conversions  incorporating  strengthened  airframes  and  landing 
gear  as  well  as  improved  electronics  and  armament.  Reworked 
F-8A’s  became  F-8M’s.  F-8B’s  became  F-8L;  F-8C’s  became 
F-8K;  F-8D’s  became  F-8H;  and  modernized  F-8E’s  were 
redesignated  F-8J. 

F4H  (F-4)  McDonnell  Phantom  II 

USN  models  built  [converted]:  F4H-1F  (F-4A),  [TF-4A], 
F4H-1  (F-4B),  F4H-1P  (RF-4B),  F-4G,  F-4J,  RF-4J. 
Data  for:  F-4B 

Span:  38.4  ft.  Length:  58.3  ft.  Wing  area:  530  sq.  ft. 

Power  plant:  (2)  General  Electric  J79-GE-8  turbojets,  17,000 
lbs.  thrust  (with  afterburner). 

Weight:  56,000  lbs.  gross;  28,000  lbs.  empty. 

Performance:  Max.  speed,  1485  m.p.h.  @ 48,000  ft.  Rate  of 
climb,  28,000  f.p.m.  @ s.l.  Service  ceiling,  62,000  ft.  Range, 
800  mi. 

Crew:  2 

Armament:  (6)  Sparrow  III  or  (8)  Sidewinder;  (5)  external 
ordnance  stations.  Maximum  ordnance  load:  16,000  lbs. 
Total  built  for  USN : Still  in  production. 

The  F-4  was  originally  designed  as  a strike  fighter,  but  in 
1955  the  design  was  redrawn  to  produce  a long-range,  high- 
altitude,  all-weather  fighter  armed  with  air-to-air  missiles.  The 
F4H-1F  was  an  early  production  version  fitted  with  a substi- 
tute engine,  while  the  F4H-1  was  the  final  standard  type.  The 
F4H-1P  was  a reconnaissance  modification,  and  the  later 
TF-4A  was  a trainer  configuration,  not  fitted  for  carrier  opera- 
tion. The  F-4C  and  RF-4C  were  Air  Force  versions,  with  the 
later  Air  Force  F-4D  and  F-4E  emerging  as  updated  models 
with  new  avionics.  The  F-4G  and  F-4J  are  Navy  models,  in- 
corporating improvements  in  radar  and  other  electronics;  the 
RF-4J  is  similar  to  the  earlier  RF-4C  but  with  an  improved 
engine.  The  F-4K  is  built  to  British  requirements  for  the 
Royal  Navy,  while  the  F-4M  is  a Royal  Air  Force  strike- 
fighter  version.  An  F-4E  variant  built  for  the  Israeli  Air  Force 
is  known  as  the  F-4E(IS).  The  F-4  has  seen  extensive  combat 
service  over  Southeast  Asia  and,  more  recently,  in  the  Near 
East  as  well. 
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F-4J  (BUNO  155826)  of  VF-103,  USS  SARATOGA  (CVA-60),  1969.  The  “200”  on  the  nose  indicates  that  this  is  the  squadron 
commander’s  plane;  the  small  letter  “a”  after  the  Bureau  Number  means  that  155826  was  part  of  the  first  “production  block” 
of  F-4J’s  built  for  the  Navy. 


PART  C 

OBSERVATION  SERIES 

IVi-Strutter  Sopwith 

Span:  33.5  ft.  Length:  25.3  ft.  Wing  area:  353  sq.  ft.  Biplane. 
Power  plant:  Clerget  rotary,  130  h.p. 

Fuel:  50  gals.,  internal 
Weight:  2,061  lbs.  gross;  1,379  lbs.  empty 
Performance  @ 2,061  lbs.:  Max.  speed,  95  kts.  Time  to  climb, 
10.0  min.  to  4,500  ft.  Estimated  service  ceiling,  8,000  ft. 
Crew:  2 

Armament:  (2)  .30  m.g. 

Total  delivered  to  USN : 22 

Purchased  from  Britain,  these  planes  were  used  as  light 
observation  aircraft.  Some  were  flown  from  battleship  turret 
platforms. 


M— 80  Loenlng 

Models  built:  M-8-0,  M-80,  M-81,  M-81SF,  LS-1 
Data  for:  M-81 

Span:  37.8  ft.  Length:  24.2  ft.  Wing  area:  260  sq.  ft.  Mono- 
plane. Landplane  (M-80,  M-81),  floatplane  (M-81SF, 
LS-1) 

Power  plant:  Wright  H (Hispano-Suiza),  300  h.p. 

Fuel:  53  gals.,  internal 
Weight:  2,742  lbs.  gross;  1,680  lbs.  empty 
Performance  for  landplane  @ 2,742  lbs.;  Max.  speed,  125 
m.p.h.  Landing  speed,  56  m.p.h.  Time  to  climb,  10  min.  to 
8,000  ft.,  14.1  min.  to  10,000  ft.  Service  ceiling,  13,750  ft. 
Crew : 2 

Armament:  (2)  .30  m.g. 

Total  built:  54 

An  advanced  design  for  its  day,  the  “M  Series”  airplanes 


M-80  (BUNO  A-5704)  at  San  Diego,  1921,  wearing  red/white/blue  rudder  stripes  and  oversize  wing  insignia.  The  gun  mount 
on  the  observer’s  cockpit  (turned  forward  and  stowed  in  this  photo)  holds  a pair  of  flexible  .30-caliber  machine  guns. 
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were  used  as  observation  planes.  One  was  the  Navy’s  entry 
in  the  1920  Pulitzer  race,  attaining  a speed  of  160  m.p.h. 

MO-1  Martin 

Data  for  MO-1  seaplane 

Span:  53.0  ft.  Length:  38.1  ft.  Wing  area:  488  sq.  ft.  Mono- 
plane, landplane  or  seaplane. 

Power  plant:  Curtiss  D-12,  350  h.p. 

Fuel:  112  gals.,  internal 
Weight:  4,992  lbs.  gross;  3,487  lbs.  empty 
Performance  @ 4,885  lbs.:  Max.  speed,  102  m.p.h.  Stall  speed, 
52  m.p.h.  Time  to  climb,  10  min.  to  4,700  ft.,  42  min.  to 
10,000  ft.  Service  ceiling,  10,000  ft.  Range,  467  mi.  @ 
cruising  speed. 

Crew : 3 

Armament:  (1)  .30  m.g. 

Last  delivery:  1-24 
Total  built:  36 

Observation  type  designed  by  the  Bureau  of  Aeronautics 
and  built  by  Martin.  One  was  tested  in  1924  as  a twin-float 
seaplane. 

OL  Loening/Keystone 

Models  built  [converted]:  OL-1,  -2,  -3,  -4,  -6,  [XOL-7,  -8], 
OL-8,  -8A,  -9 
Data  for:  OL-8 

Span:  45.0  ft.  Length:  34.75  ft.  Wing  area:  504  sq.  ft.  Am- 
phibian. 

Power  plant:  P&W  R-1340B,  450  h.p. 

Fuel:  140  gals.,  internal 
Weight:  4,832  lbs.,  gross;  3,459  lbs.  empty 
Performance  @ 4,832  lbs.:  Max.  speed,  121.5  m.p.h.  Stall 
speed,  56.8  m.p.h.  Time  to  climb,  10  min.  to  6,650  ft., 
20  min.  to  10,000  ft.  Service  ceiling,  14,300  ft. 

Crew:  2 

Armament:  None 
Total  procured:  111 


Two  ambulance  versions  of  this  design  were  purchased  as 
the  XHL-1.  These  had  fuselage  space  for  6 passengers,  with 
one  open  cockpit.  Loening  had  merged  with  the  Keystone 
Aircraft  Corporation  by  the  time  the  OL-9  was  produced. 

UO  Vought 

Models  built  [converted]:  UO-1,  [-1C],  [-2],  [-5] 

Data  for:  UO-1  seaplane 

Span:  34.3  ft.  Length:  28.5  ft.  Wing  area:  290  sq.  ft.  Con- 
vertible (single-float) 

Power  plant:  Lawrence  J-1,  200  h.p. 

Fuel:  46  gals.,  internal 
Weight:  2,605  lbs.  gross,  1,794  lbs.  empty 
Performance  @ 2,513  lbs.:  Max.  speed,  122  m.p.h.  Stall 
speed,  55.5  m.p.h.  Time  to  climb,  10.0  min.  to  7,350  ft., 
15.5  min.  to  10,000  ft.  Service  ceiling,  16,550  ft.  Range, 
375  mi.  @ cruising  speed. 

Crew:  2 

Armament:  None 
Total  built:  141 

Originally  designed  as  a flghter,  this  type  was  reclassified 
an  observation  plane  and  produced  as  such.  One  UO-1  was 
converted  to  a racing  plane  and  redesignated  UO-2;  others 
were  fitted  for  catapult  launching  and  designated  UO-IC. 
Some  UO-l’s  were  fitted  with  newer  engines  and  new  wings 
and  redesignated  UO-5.  A single-seat  floatplane  fighter  version 
was  ordered  in  1926  as  the  UO-3,  but  was  reclassified  FU-1 
{q.v.)  before  delivery. 

02U  Vought  Corsair 

Models  built:  02U-1,  -2,  -3,  -4 
Data  for:  02U-1  seaplane 

Span:  34.5  ft.  Length:  24.5  ft.  (landplane);  28.6  ft.  (seaplane). 

Wing  area:  320  sq.  ft.  Convertible  (single-float). 

Power  plant:  P&W  R-1340B,  450  h.p. 

Fuel:  88  gals.,  internal 
Weight:  3,728  lbs.  gross;  2,428  lbs.  empty 
Performance  @ 3,728  lbs.:  Max.  speed,  148  m.p.h.  @ s.l. 
Stall  speed,  58.7  m.p.h.  Time  to  climb,  10.9  min.  to  10,000 


OL-8A  (BUNO  A-8069)  of  VJ-3S  on  West  Indies  survey  work,  1928-29. 
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UO-1  (BUNO  A-671 ),  circa  1926.  As  the  markings  on  both  plane  and  wheeled  dolly  indicate,  it  is  Number  1 of  a 2-plane  Air 

Unit  attached  to  USS  OMAHA  (CL-4),  Battle  Fleet. 


ft.  Service  ceiling,  17,600  ft.  Range,  551  mi.  @ cruising 
speed. 

Crew:  2 

Armament : (2)  or  (3)  .30  m.g. ; bombs. 

First  delivery:  1926 
Total  procured:  291 

First  Navy  airplane  designed  to  take  the  new  Pratt  & 
Whitney  “Wasp”  engine,  first  to  carry  the  manufacturer’s 
famous  nickname  “Corsair.”  The  02U  series  embodied  earlier 
experience  with  the  UO  and  FU  types. 

03U/SU  Vought  Corsair 

Models  built:  03U-1,  -2  (SU-1),  -3,  -4  (SU-2,  -3),  -6, 
XSU-4,  SU-4 
Data  for:  03U-3  seaplane 

Span:  36.0  ft.  Length:  27.2  ft.  (landplane).  Wing  area:  325.6 
sq.  ft.  Convertible,  single  float  (03U);  carrier-equipped 
landplane  (SU). 

Power  plant:  P&W  R-1340D-1,  550  h.p. 

Fuel:  110  gals.,  internal 
Weight:  4,517  lbs.  gross;  3,037  lbs.  empty 
Performance  @ 4,517  lbs.:  Max.  speed,  157  m.p.h.  Stall  speed, 
61.2  m.p.h.  Time  to  climb,  4.9  min.  to  5,000  ft.,  26.6  min. 
to  15,000  ft.  Service  ceiling,  16,600  ft.  Range,  645  miles  @ 
cruising  speed. 


Crew:  2 

First  flight:  6-30 
First  squadron:  7-31-30 
Total  procured:  329 

An  improved  version  of  the  02U  series.  Used  by  Navy  and 
Marines,  these  went  to  battleships  and  cruisers  (03U)  as  well 
as  to  carriers  and  shore  bases  (SU).  Some  03U-6’s  were 
converted  to  radio-controlled  drones  in  1939  and  fitted  with 
a tricycle  undercarriage. 

OC  Curtiss 

Models  built:  F8C-1  (OC-1),  -3  (OC-2),  XOC-3 
Data  for:  OC-2 

Span:  38.0  ft.  Length:  27.9  ft.  Wing  area:  353  sq.  ft.  Land- 
plane. 

Power  plant:  P&W  R-1340,  410  h.p. 

Fuel:  113  gals.,  internal 
Weight:  4,044  lbs.  gross;  2,508  lbs.  empty 
Performance,  basic  configuration,  @ 4,044  lbs.:  Max.  spd. 
137.5  m.p.h.  @t  s.l.  Stall  spd.,  60  m.p.h.  Time  to  climb, 
10  min.  to  8,200  ft.,  14  min.  to  10,000  ft.  Service  ceiling, 
16,850  ft.  Range,  622  miles. 

Crew:  2 

Armament:  (3)  .30  m.g.;  bombs. 
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02U-l’s  (BUNO  A-7912,  A-7911)  of  VO-2S  from  battleship  Florida  (BB-30),  Scouting  Fleet.  Note  use  of  manufacturer’s 
nickname  on  rudder.  Diagonal  “slash”  mark  was  used  at  this  time  by  observation  squadrons  in  lieu  of  a mission-designation 
letter,  was  later  replaced  by  “O.”  Photo  circa  1929. 


03U-1  (BUNO  A-8582)  circa  1930. 
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Marine  Corps  OC-2  (BUNO  A-7951)  of  V0-7M,  1930.  Airplane  number  13  in  the  squadron,  it  wears  a green  band  around  the 
rear  fuselage  to  indicate  it  is  the  lead  plane  of  the  squadron’s  fifth  section.  Finish  is  aluminum,  with  a yellow  upper  surface 
to  the  top  wing  and  red/ white/blue  rudder  stripes.  Two  forward-firing  machine  guns  have  apparently  been  removed  from 
the  lower  wing,  and  light  bomb  racks  fitted.  A Scarff  ring  in  the  rear  cockpit  holds  one  or  two  flexible  machine  guns. 


First  delivery:  1928 
Total  built:  28 

This  airplane  was  designed  as  a two-seater  fighter,  and 
delivered  under  the  designations  F8C-1  and  F8C-3.  Used  by 
the  Marines  in  China  and  Nicaragua,  they  were  soon  redesig- 


nated OC-1  and  OC-2,  respectively,  and  classed  as  obser- 
vation planes. 

02C/F8C  Curtiss  Helldiver 

Models  built:  XF8C-2,  -4,  -7  (X02C-2),  F8C-4,  -5  (02C-1), 

0202 


02C-1  (BUNO  A-8589)  at  Anacostia,  circa  1931.  The  photo  board  under  the  wing  shows  that  it  has  already  been  redesignated, 
but  the  former  F8C-5  designation  is  still  painted  on  the  rudder.  One  of  a pair  of  fixed  machine  guns  protrudes  from  the 
upper  wing,  while  a single  Lewis  aircraft  gun  is  mounted  on  the  observer’s  Scarff  ring.  Metal  surfaces  are  light  gray; 
fabric  surfaces  are  aluminum  color;  the  top  of  the  upper  wing  is  chrome  yellow.  Marine  Corps  and  some  Navy  airplanes 
used  red/white/blue  rudder  stripes  at  this  time. 
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OJ-2  (BUNO  A-9197)  of  VS-5B,  January  1934.  The  “A-”  prefix  is  omitted  from  the  Bureau  Number  as  painted  on  the  fin. 
Floatplane  squadrons  were  organized  to  parallel  the  battleship  or  cruiser  divisions  and  the  individual  ships  they  operated 
from.  VS-5B  was  assigned  to  Cruiser  Division  Two,  and  each  2-plane  ship  air  unit  was  organized  as  a section  vvithin  the 
squadron.  “5-S-5”  is  the  first  plane  assigned  to  Memphis  (CL-13),  third  ship  of  CruDiv  2;  it  is  thus  the  lead  plane  of  VS- 
5B’s  third  section  and  wears  the  blue  cowling  and  fuselage  band  that  denote  this.  A horizontal  blue  stripe  on  the  vertical 
tail,  with  similar  bands  on  both  stabilizers,  signifies  VS-5B. 


Data  for:  02C-1 

Span:  32.0  ft.  Length:  25.7  ft.  Wing  area:  308  sq.  ft.  Biplane; 

upper  wing  swept  back  12  degrees. 

Power  plant:  P&W  R-1340C,  450  h.p. 

Fuel:  120  gals.,  internal 
Weight:  4,127  lbs.  gross,  2,688  lbs.  empty 
Performance  @ 4,127  lbs.:  Max.  speed,  147.1  m.p.h.  Stall 
speed,  61.9  m.p.h.  Time  to  climb,  5.5  min.  to  5,000  ft. 
Service  ceiling,  16,850  ft.  Range,  633  mi. 

Crew:  2 

Armament:  (3)  .30  m.g.;  500  lbs.  bombs. 

Total  built:  94 

The  XF8C-2  and  XF8C-4  were  the  prototypes  for  this 
series,  continuing  the  number  sequence  begun  by  the  earlier 
F8C/OC  series.  F8C-4’s  served  with  the  Navy  and  Marines; 
the  F8C-5  was  soon  redesignated  02C-1  and  served  with  the 
Marines.  One  XF8C-7/X02C-2  served  as  a command  trans- 
port. 

OJ  Berliner-Joyce 

Models  built:  XOJ-1,  -3,  OJ-2 
Data  for:  OJ-2  seaplane 

Span:  33.8  ft.  Length:  25.7  ft.  (landplane),  29.1  ft.  (seaplane). 

Wing  area:  284.2  sq.  ft.  Convertible,  single  float. 

Power  plant:  P&W  R-985A,  400  h.p. 

Fuel:  90  gals.,  internal 

Weight:  3,829  lbs.  gross,  2,498  lbs.  empty 


Performance  @ 3,829  lbs.:  Max.  speed,  149.2  m.p.h.  Stall 
speed,  62  m.p.h.  Time  to  climb,  6. 1 min.  to  5,000  ft.  Service 
ceiling,  13,500  ft.  Range,  624  mi. 

Crew : 2 

Armament:  None 
First  contract:  6-28-29 
First  squadron:  VS-6B,  3-33 
Total  built:  40 

A lightweight  observation  airplane,  the  OJ-2  served  on 
board  light  cruisers  until  1935. 

SOC  Curtiss  Seagull 

Models  built  [converted]:  X03C-1,  XSOC-1,  SOC-1,  [-1A], 
-2,  [-2A],  -3,  [-3A],  SON-1,  [-1A],  XS02C-1 
Data  for:  SOC-3  seaplane 

Span:  36.0  ft.  Length:  26.8  ft.  (landplane),  31.1  ft.  (seaplane). 
Wing  area:  342  sq.  ft.  Convertible,  single  float.  Folding 
wings.  Upper  wing  swept  back  4 degrees.  (The  SOC-2  was 
built  as  a landplane  only) 

Power  plant:  P&W  R-1340-22,  550  h.p. 

Fuel:  140  gals,  internal,  30  gals,  auxiliary 
Weight:  5,306  lbs.  gross,  3,633  lbs.  empty 
Performance  @ 5,188  lbs.:  Max.  speed,  162  m.p.h.  @ s.l. 
Stall  speed,  57.4  m.p.h.  Rate  of  climb,  915  f.p.m.  Time  to 
climb,  17.3  min.  to  10,000  ft.  Service  ceiling,  14,400  ft. 
Range,  859  mi.  @ 95  m.p.h. 
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0S2U-1  (BUNO  1714)  from  VO-3,  assigned  to  USS  Mississippi  (BB-41),  late  1940.  Each  prewar  Battleship  Division  had  its 
assigned  VO  squadron,  of  the  same  number,  with  a 3-plane  section  on  each  ship.  BB-41  is  the  second  ship  of  BatDiv  3,  so 
her  air  unit  is  the  second  section  of  VO-3;  the  all-white  cowling  and  “belly  band”  on  this  plane  indicates  that  it  is  “3-0-4,” 
the  section  leader.  Tails  are  painted  blue,  VO-3’s  distinguishing  color;  the  ship  name  appears  below  the  fuselage  marking. 
Abaft  the  cockpit  appears  VO-3’s  insignia:  “Oswald,  the  Lucky  Rabbit,”  guiding  a shell  to  its  target. 


Crew:  2 

Armament:  (2)  .30  m.g. 

First  contract:  6-19-33 
First  flight : 4-34 

First  squadron:  VS-5B,  11-12-35 
Total  built  for  USN : 322 

The  SOC  was  the  last  Curtiss  biplane  to  serve  the  Navy, 
operating  from  the  mid-1930’s  through  World  War  II.  They 
flew  from  battleships  and  cruisers;  SOC-2A’s  and  -3A’s  had 
arresting  gear  for  carrier  operations.  64  SON-1 ’s  were  built 
by  the  Naval  Aircraft  Factory  to  SOC-3  design;  three  SOC-4’s 
were  built  for  the  Coast  Guard  and  acquired  by  the  Navy  in 
1942.  In  addition,  one  slightly  improved  version  was  built  in 
1936  as  the  XS02C-1.  Built  in  large  numbers  for  its  time, 
the  SOC  has  been  called  “the  one  most  representative  type 
in  both  numbers  used  and  extent  of  service”  of  naval  aviation 
in  the  pre-World  War  II  period. 

S03C  Curtiss  Seagull 

Models  built:  XS03C-1,  S03C-1,  -2,  -2C,  -3 
Data  for:  S03C-2  seaplane 

Span:  38.0  ft.  Length:  35.0  ft.  Wing  area:  293  sq.  ft.  Converti- 
ble, single  float. 

Power  plant:  Ranger  V-770-6,  530  h.p.  (600  h.p.  emergency) 
Fuel:  320  gals,  internal 

Weight:  7,000  lbs.  gross  (226  gals,  fuel),  4,785  lbs.  empty 
Performance  ® 7,000  lbs.:  Max.  speed,  179  m.p.h.  @ 11,800 
ft.  Stall  speed,  55.2  m.p.h.  Rate  of  climb,  350  f.p.m.  (690 
f.p.m.  emergency).  Time  to  climb,  28.6  min.  to  10,000  ft. 
Service  ceiling,  16,000  ft.  Range,  1,165  mi.  @ 125  m.p.h. 
@ 1,500  ft.  Combat  radius,  300  mi. 


Crew:  2 

Armament:  (2)  .30  m.g.;  (2)  100  lb.  bombs  or  (2)  325  lb. 
depth  charges  (wings);  (1)  500  lb.  bomb  or  (1)  325  lb. 
depth  charge  (fuselage,  landplane  configuration). 

First  contract:  5-9-38 
First  flight : 10-6-39 
First  squadron:  VCS-12,  7-42 
Last  delivery:  1-44 
Total  built  for  USN : 545 

The  S03C  was  designed  as  a fast  replacement  for  the  SOC. 
Stability  and  control  problems  were  encountered  with  the 
prototype,  and  the  production  versions  were  disappointingly 
unsatisfactory;  so  much  so  that  plans  to  phase  out  the  SOC 
were  canceled  until  the  end  of  World  War  II.  Many  S03C’s 
ended  their  service  careers  as  radio-controlled  target  drones. 
250  S03C-2’s  were  built  for  Britain  as  Seamews,  and  about 
30  of  the  drone  S03C-l’s  were  later  furnished  to  the  Royal 
Navy  as  Queen  Seamews. 

OS2U  Vought  Kingfisher 

Models  built:  XOS2U-1,  OS2U-1,  -2,  -3,  OS2N-1 
Data  for:  OS2U-3  seaplane 

Span:  35.9  ft.  Length:  33.8  ft.  Wing  area:  262  sq.  ft.  Con- 
vertible, single  float. 

Power  plant:  P&W  R-985-AN-2,  450  h.p. 

Weight:  5,229  lbs.  gross,  3,925  lbs.  empty 
Performance  @ 5,229  lbs.:  Max.  speed,  170  m.p.h.  @ 5,500 
ft.  Stall  speed,  58.0  m.p.h.  Rate  of  climb,  760  f.p.m.  Time 
to  climb,  14.7  min.  to  10,000  ft.  Service  ceiling,  16,000  ft. 
Range,  745  mi.  ® 116  m.p.h. 
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The  first  production  SC-2  (BUNO  119529),  circa  1947,  in  an  unusual  combination  of  postwar  insignia  and  wartime 

3-tone  camouflage. 


Crew:  2 

Armament:  (2)  .30  m.g.;  (2)  100  lb.  bombs  or  (2)  325  lb.  depth 
charges 

First  contract:  3-22-37 
First  flight:  7-20-38 

First  squadron:  USS  COLORADO  (BB-45),  8-16-40 
Total  built  for  USN : 1520  (plus  20  Lend-Lease  planes  returned 
to  USN) 

The  OS2U  was  the  most  widely-used  U.S.  Navy  observation 
floatplane  of  World  War  II.  Flown  from  battleships  and 
cruisers,  it  also  served  as  a trainer  and  equipped  the  Inshore 
Patrol  Squadrons  of  prewar  and  early  war  days.  The  OS2N-1 
was  the  Naval  Aircraft  Factory’s  version  of  the  OS2U-3. 

SC  Curtiss  Seahawk 

Models  built:  XSC-1,  -lA,  -2,  SC-1,  -2 
Data  for:  SC-1  seaplane 

Span:  41.0  ft.  Length:  36.4  ft.  Wing  area:  282  sq.  ft.  Con- 
vertible, single  float.  Folding  wings. 

Power  plant:  Wright  R-1820-62  w/turbo  supercharger,  1,350 
h.p. 

Fuel:  116  gals,  internal,  95  gals,  auxiliary 
Weight:  7,997  lbs.  gross,  6,613  lbs.  empty 
Performance  @ 7,997  lbs.:  Max.  speed,  284  m.p.h.  @ 23,700 
ft.  Stall  speed,  76.7  m.p.h.  Rate  of  climb,  2,200  f.p.m. 
Time  to  climb,  4.9  min.  to  10,000  ft.  Service  ceiling,  35,200 
ft.  Range,  500  mi.  @ 135  m.p.h.  @ 1,500  ft.  Combat  radius, 
95  naut.  mi. 

Crew:  1 

Armament:  (2)  .50  m.g.,  400  r.p.g.;  (2)  250  lb.  bombs  or 
(2)  325  lb.  depth  charges  (wings);  compartments  in  center 
float  for  (2)  100  lb.  bombs  or  (2)  325  lb.  depth  charges 
(later  deleted). 

Total  built:  576 
First  contract:  3-31-43 


First  flight:  2-16-44 

First  squadron:  USS  GUAM  (CB-2),  10-44 

The  SC  was  the  Navy’s  last  floatplane.  It  was  designed 
and  produced  to  a requirement  for  an  observation  type  with 
greatly-improved  performance,  with  the  design  kept  as  simple 
as  possible  for  ease  of  production.  SC-l’s  were  delivered  with 
wheeled  landing  gear  only,  floats  being  purchased  separately 
from  Edo  for  installation  as  needed.  The  SC-2  had  a more 
powerful  engine  and  a redesigned  cockpit  canopy,  with  a 
second  seat  and  other  minor  improvements. 

OY  Convair  (Stinson  ) Sentinel 

Models  built:  OY-1,  -2 
Data  for:  OY-1 

Span:  34.0  ft.  Length:  24.1  ft.  Wing  area:  155.0  sq.  ft. 

Power  plant:  Lycoming  0-435-1,  185  h.p. 

Fuel:  36  gals,  internal 

Weight:  2,186  lbs.  gross,  1,613  lbs.  empty,  2,275  lbs.  full-fuel 
t.o.  wt. 

Performance  @ 2,186  lbs.:  Max.  speed,  113  kts.  @ s.l.  Stall 
speed,  44.8  kts.  Rate  of  climb,  880  f.p.m.  Time  to  climb, 
17.1  min.  to  10,000  ft.  Service  ceiling,  15,200  ft.  Range, 
285  naut.  mi.  @ 88  m.p.h.  @ s.l.  Combat  radius,  56  mi.  @ 
t.o.  wt. 

Crew:  2 

Armament:  None 

Total  procured  for  USN : 306 

First  delivery:  1943 

This  design  is  a military  version  of  the  Stinson  V-76  light 
plane,  first  produced  for  the  Army  in  1942  as  the  L-5  and 
L-5G  light  observation  aircraft.  By  the  time  Navy  procure- 
ment began,  Stinson  had  joined  Vultee  Aircraft,  which  in 
turn  had  merged  with  Consolidated  to  form  Consolidated- 
Vultee  (Convair).  These  planes  were  used  by  the  Marines  for 
artillery  spotting,  liaison,  and  light  transport  work. 
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Marine  Corps  OY-1  (BUNO  60487)  is  readied  for  takeoff  from  escort  carrier  PETROF  BAY  (CVE-80)  during  the  battle  for 
Peleliu,  September  1944.  It  wears  non-standard  mottled  camouflage,  with  oversized  model,  service,  and  Bureau  number 
markings  on  the  fin  and  a sardonic  nickname  on  the. cowl.  The  last  two  digits  of  the  Bureau  number  are  stenciled  in  white 
on  the  fin. 


OE  Cessna  Bird  Dog 

Models  built:  OE-1  (0-lB),  OE-2  (0-lC) 

Data  for:  OE-2 

Span:  36.0  ft.  Length:  25.2  ft.  Wing  area:  174  sq.  ft. 

Power  plant:  Continental  0-470-2,  265  h.p. 

Fuel:  48.5  gals.,  internal 
Weight:  2,650  lbs.  gross,  1,830  lbs.  empty 
Performance  @ 2,650  lbs.,  clean  configuration:  Max.  speed, 
157  kts.  @ 10,000  ft.  Stall  speed,  51.1  kts.  Rate  of  climb, 
1300  f.p.m.  @ 2,650  lbs.;  1,500  f.p.m.  @ 2,400  lbs.  (crew 
of  1).  Time  to  climb,  8.5  min.  to  10,000  ft.  (7.3  min.  @ 
2,400  lbs)  Service  ceiling,  26,000  ft.  Range,  580  naut.  mi. 
@ 108  kts.  @ 5,000  ft.  Combat  radius,  270  naut.  mi.  @ 
108  kts. 

Crew:  2 

Armament:  (6)  2.25"  rockets  or  (2)  250  lb.  bombs  (wings) 
Total  procured  for  USN : 87 

Originally  the  Cessna  Model  305A,  this  plane  was  purchased 
for  the  Army  as  the  L-19.  The  identical  OE-1  was  used  by 
the  Marines  in  Korea.  The  OE-2  had  an  improved  tail  and 
more  powerful  engine.  In  1962  the  OE  became  the  0-1. 

OV-10  North  American  Bronco 

Models  built:  YOV-lOA,  OV-lOA 
Data  for:  OV-lOA 


Span:  40.0  ft.  Length:  39.8  ft.  Wing  area:  291  sq.  ft.  STOL; 
counter-rotating  propellers. 

Power  plant:  (2)  AiResearch  T76-G-10/12  turboprops  (oppo- 
site rotation),  @ 715  h.p. 

Weight:  13,000  lbs.  gross,  7,076  lbs.  empty 
Performance  @ 13,000  lbs. : Max.  speed,  281  m.p.h.  @ 5,000 
ft.  Rate  of  climb,  2,320  f.p.m.  @ s.l.  Service  ceiling,  29,000 
ft.  Range  (internal  fuel),  600  mi. 

Crew:  2 

Armament:  (4)  7.62  mm.  m.g.;  stations  under  fuselage  (1), 
sponsons  (4),  wings  (2)  for  gun  pods,  rockets,  missiles,  drop 
tanks.  Maximum  external  stores,  4,600  lbs. 

First  contract:  1964 
First  flight : 7-16-65 
First  squadron:  VMO-5,  2-23-68 
Last  service:  still  in  service 

The  result  of  a tri-service  development  program,  the  OV-10 
is  the  first  plane  designed  specifically  for  COIN  (counter- 
insurgency) operations.  In  the  original  specification,  it  was 
known  as  the  LARA  (Light  Armed  Reconnaissance  Airplane), 
and  was  first  envisioned  for  Marine  Corps  use  but  later  put 
into  production  for  the  Army  as  well.  It  combines  both  high- 
performance  observation  and  light  attack  capabilities. 
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OV-lOA’s  (BUNO  155463,  155503)  of  Light  Attack  Squadron  Four  (VAL-4)  in  Vietnam.  These  land-based  planes  wear  green 
and  off-white  camouflage,  with  inconspicuous  national  insignia  and  subdued  markings. 


PART  D 

PATROL  SERIES 

H— 12,  H— 16  Curtiss 

Models  built:  H-12,  -12L,  -16 
Data  For:  H-16 


Span:  95.1  ft.  Length:  46.1  ft.  Wing  Area:  1,164  sq.  ft. 

Power  Plant:  (2)  Liberty-12,  400  h.p. 

Fuel:  250  gals.,  internal 
Weight:  10,900  lbs.  gross;  7,400  lbs.  empty 
Performance:  @ 10,900  lbs.  Max.  speed,  95  kts.  @ s.l.  Stall 
speed,  55  kts.  Time  to  climb,  10  min.  to  4,700  ft.  Range, 
378  naut.  miles  @ cruising  power.  Service  Ceiling,  9,950  ft 


H-16  with  “U.S.  NAVY”  service  identification  marking  adopted  in  1924. 
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HS-2L  (BUNO  A-1117),  circa  1923.  The  HS  was  mass-procuded  by  other  builders  besides  Curtiss  during  World  War  I;  this 
plane  was  manufactured  by  Lowe,  Willard  & Fowler  (L.W.F.). 


Crew;  4 

Armament:  (5-6)  .30  cal.  m.g.;  (4)  230  lb.  bombs 

First  flight:  3-27-18 

Last  service : 1928 

Total  acquired  by  USN : 294 

Military  development  of  the  Curtiss  America  design,  the 
H-12  flying  boat  was  built  for  the  Royal  Navy  as  well  as  the 
U.S.  Navy.  Some  were  fitted  with  Liberty  engines  during 
World  War  I and  redesignated  H-12L.  The  improved  H-16 
was  built  by  the  Naval  Aircraft  Factory  and  was  their  first 
job  of  airplane  production. 

HS  Curtiss 

Models  built:  HS-IL,  -2L,  -3 
Data  For : HS-2L 

Span:  74.2  ft.  Length:  39  ft  Wing  Area:  803  sq.  ft. 

Power  Plant:  (1)  Liberty-12,  350  h.p. 

Weight:  6,432  lbs.  gross;  4,300  lbs.  empty 
Performance:  Max.  speed,  85  kts.  @ s.l.  Stall  speed,  50  kts. 
Time  to  climb,  10  min.  to  2,300  ft.  Range,  517  naut.  miles 
Service  Ceiling,  5,200  ft. 

Crew:  2-3 

Armament:  (1)  .30  cal.  m.g.;  (2)  230  lb.  bombs 
First  Delivery;  1-4-18 


Last  Service:  1926 

Total  acquired  by  USN : 1121 

A single-engined  pusher  flying  boat,  the  HS  was  used  as  a 
patrol  bomber  and  trainer  during  and  after  World  War  I. 
The  HS-IL  was  fitted  to  carry  two  light  depth  bombs;  when 
these  were  found  ineffective,  the  wing  span  was  increased  to 
give  it  the  lift  needed  to  carry  the  heavier  230-pound  bomb. 
This  new  version  became  the  HS-2L.  Both  HS-IL  and  -2L 
flew  operationally  in  France.  The  HS-3  was  an  improved 
model  under  development  at  the  end  of  World  War  I.  Many 
HS’s  were  purchased  as  war  surplus  by  civil  owners  and  used 
into  the  early  1930’s. 

F-5L  Curtiss/Naval  Aircraft  Factory/ 

Canadian  Aeroplanes,  Ltd. 

Models  Built:  F-5L,  F-6L 
Data  For:  F-5L 

Span:  103.9  ft.  Length:  49.3  ft.  Wing  Area:  1397  sq.  ft. 
Power  Plant:  (2)  Liberty-12A,  400  h.p. 

Fuel:  475  gals.,  internal 
Weight:  13,000  lbs.  gross;  8,250  lbs.  empty 
Performance:  Max.  speed,  90  kts.  @ S.L.  Stall  speed,  56  kts. 
Time  to  climb,  10  min.  to  2,200  ft.  Range,  830  naut.  miles 
Service  Ceiling,  5,500  ft. 
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F-5L  (BUNO  A-4281),  the  first  one  built  by  Curtiss.  This  mid-1920’s  photo  shows  it  with  the  enlarged  postwar  vertical  tail 
and  wearing  the  markings  of  the  squadron  leader  of  Utility  Squadron  One  (VJ-1). 


Crew:  4 

Armament:  (5)  .30  cal.  m.g.;  (4)  230  lb.  bombs 

First  flight:  7-30-18 

Total  acquired  by  USN : 227 

This  famous  design  was  the  result  of  crossbreeding  between 
a basic  Curtiss  design  and  Royal  Navy  improvements.  F-5L’s 
were  built  by  Curtiss  as  well  as  the  Naval  Aircraft  Factory 
and  Canadian  Aeroplanes,  Ltd.;  two  N.A.F.  models  embodied 
an  improved  tail  design  and  were  designated  F-6L.  This 
new  tail  was  later  retrofitted  to  all  remaining  F-5L’s  after 
World  War  I.  F5L’s  remained  among  the  Navy’s  standard 
patrol  planes  into  the  late  1920’s. 

NC  Navy/Curtiss 

Models  Built:  NC-1,  -2,  -3,  -4,  -5,  -6,  -7,  -8,  -9,  -10 
Data  For:  NC-4 

Span:  126  ft.  Length:  68.3  ft.  Wing  Area:  2,380  sq.  ft. 

Power  Plant:  (4)  Liberty-12  High  Compression,  400  h.p. 

Fuel:  1,890  gals,  internal 
Weight:  28,500  lbs.,  gross;  15,874  lbs.  empty 
Performance:  Max.  Speed,  90  kts.  Time  to  Climb,  5 min.  to 
1,050  ft.  Range,  1,475  naut.  miles.  Service  Ceiling,  4,500  ft. 
Crew : 6 

Armament:  m.g.  in  bow  and  rear  hull  cockpits 
First  Flight:  10-4-18 
Total  acquired  by  USN : 10 

The  first  airplane  type  to  make  a transatlantic  crossing,  the 
NC  airplanes  were  all  one  general  type  but,  unlike  other 
contemporary  types,  each  plane  produced  was  given  a con- 
secutive “class  number.”  There  were  individual  differences 
within  the  general  type.  NC  (signifying  Navy/Curtiss,  the 
type  being  a joint  design)-!  had  three  tractor  engines.  NC-2 
had  two  tractors  and  two  pushers,  while  NC-3  and  -4  had 


three  tractors  and  one  pusher  and  NC-1  was  modified  to  the 
same  configuration.  NC-1,  -3,  and  -4  set  out  across  the 
Atlantic  in  1919,  and  NC-4  succeeded  in  reaching  Plymouth, 
England,  on  31  May.  NC-5  through  -10  were  later  production. 
NC-5  and  -6  had  two  tractor  and  one  pusher  engines,  while 
NC-7  through  -10  had  the  three-and-one  arrangement  of 
NC^.  NC-4  survives  to  this  day  in  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution, having  been  painstakingly  restored  to  her  original 
condition  for  display. 

PK  Keystone 

Models  Built:  PK-1 

Span:  72  ft.  Length:  48.9  ft.  Wing  Area:  1,226  sq.  ft. 

Power  Plant:  (2)  Wright  1820-64  Cyclone,  575  h.p. 

Fuel:  750  gals,  internal;  Aux.  90  gals. 

Weight:  16,543  lbs.  normal;  17,074  lbs.  gross;  9,387  lbs. 
empty. 

Performance  @ 16,543  lbs.  Max.  Speed:  120  kts.  @ s.l. 
Stall  Speed:  61.8  kts.  power  on — full  fuel  load.  Time  to 
Climb:  11  min.  to  5,000  ft.  Range:  1,230  naut.  mis.  @ 
Cruise  Power  @ s.l.  Service  Ceiling:  9,700  ft. 

Crew:  5 

Armament:  530  lbs.  bombs. 

First  Squadron:  VP-IB 
Total  acquired  by  USN : 18 

Delivered  in  1931,  this  tractor  biplane  flying  boat  was  a 
production  version  of  the  Naval  Aircraft  Factory’s  PN-12 
design. 

PD  Douglas 

Models  Built:  PD-1 

Span:  72.8  ft.;  Length:  49.1  ft.;  Wing  Area:  1,206  sq.  ft. 
Power  Plant:  (2)  Wright  R-1750,  525  h.p. 
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NC-4  (BUNO  A-2294)  in  flight. 


Fuel:  759  gals,  internal. 

Weight:  14,988  lbs.  gross;  8,319  lbs.  empty. 

Performance:  Max.  Speed:  121  kts.  @ S.L.  Stall  Speed:  51.8 
kts.  Rate  of  Climb:  605  f.p.m.  @ 9.8  min.  to  5,000  ft. 
Range:  1,493  naut.  miles  @ 93  kts,  @ S.L.  Service  Ceiling: 
11,6000  ft. 

Crew:  6 

Armament:  432  lbs.  bombs 
First  delivery:  6-6-29 
First  Squadron:  VP-7B 
Total  acquired  by  USN : 25 

This  was  another  production  version  of  the  Navy  PN-12 
design. 


PH  Hall 

Models  Built:  PH-1,  -2,  -3 
Data  For : PH-1 

Span:  72.8  ft.  Length:  51.8  ft.  Wing  Area:  1223  Sq.  Ft. 
Power  Plant:  (2)  Wright  R-1820-86,  620  h.p. 

Weight:  16,379  lbs.  gross;  8,251  lbs.  empty. 

Performance:  Max.  Speed:  134.5  kts.  @ S.L.  Stall  Speed: 
59.7  kts.  (power  on — full  fuel  load).  Time  to  Climb:  8.4 
min.  to  5,000  ft.  Range  1860  naut.  miles.  Service  Ceiling: 
11,200  ft. 

Crew:  5 

Armament:  (4)  .30  m.g. 

First  Squadron : VP-8S,  1932 


PD-1  (BUNO  A-8002)  with  the  “Keystone  Kop”  insignia  of  VP-7,  circa  1931. 
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PM-2  (BUNO  8676)  of  VJ-1.  The  twin  tail  distinguishes  it  from  the  earlier  single  tailed  PM-1. 


Last  Service:  WW-II 
Total  acquired  by  USN : 10 

The  PH  served  the  Navy  and  Coast  Guard  from  the  early 
1930’s  into  World  War  II.  When  it  disappeared,  it  was  the 
last  of  the  long  line  of  biplane  flying  boats  used  by  the  Navy 
since  1914. 

PM  Martin 

Models  Built:  PM-1,  -2 
Data  For:  PM-2 

Span:  72.8  ft.  Length:  49.4  ft.  Wing  Area:  1236  sq.  ft. 

Power  Plant:  (2)  Wright  1820-64  Cyclone,  575  h.p. 

Fuel:  878  gals,  internal 

Weight:  Normal  17,284;  Max.  19,062  lbs.  gross;  9,919  lbs. 
empty. 

Performance  @ 17,284  lbs.  Max.  Speed:  118.5  kts.  @ S.L. 
Stall  Speed:  62.5  kts.  (power  on — full  fuel  load).  Time  to 
Climb:  13.8  min.  to  5,000  ft.  Range:  1,174  naut.  mi.  @ 
89  kts.  @ S.L.  Service  Ceiling:  9,500  ft. 

Crew:  5 

First  delivery:  7-3-30 
First  Squadron : VP-8S 
Total  acquired  by  USN : 55 

Like  the  Keystone  PK,  the  PM  was  a production  version 
of  the  Naval  Aircraft  Factory’s  PN-12. 

P2M,  P3M  Martin 

Models  Built  [converted]:  XP2M-1,  [-2],  P3M-1,  -2 
Data  For:  P3M-2 

Span:  100  ft.  Length:  61.8  ft.  Wing  Area:  1,119  sq.  ft. 

Power  Plant:  (2)  P&W  R-1690-32,  525  h.p. 

Fuel:  844  gals,  internal. 


Weight:  17,979  lbs.  gross;  10,034  lbs.  empty. 

Performance  @ 15,690  lbs.  Max.  Speed:  115  kts.  @ S.L. 
Stall  Speed:  60  kts.  (power  on — full  fuel  load).  Time  to 
Climb:  10.9  min.  to  5,000  ft.  Range:  Normal/Emergency 
overload.  1010/1570  naut.  miles  @ 69  kts.  @ S.L.  Service 
Ceiling:  11,900  ft. 

Crew:  5 

Armament:  (4)  .30  cal.  mg./550  lbs.  bombs. 

First  Squadron : VP-10 
Total  acquired  by  USN : 10 

In  1929  Martin  underbid  Consolidated  for  the  production 
contract  for  the  latter’s  XPY-1  design.  The  XP2M-1  was  a 
developed  version  of  this  prototype,  with  two  engines  mounted 
below  the  wing  and  a third  above  it.  This  was  removed,  and 
the  resulting  version  was  redesignated  XP2M-2.  The  final 
production  version  was  the  basic  XPY-1  design  minus  the 
third  engine,  and  this  was  designated  P3M-1.  The  later 
P3M-2  had  different  engines  and  a closed  cockpit  in  place 
of  the  open  one  of  the  -1.  The  type  was  not  too  successful  in 
fleet  operations,  and  were  mostly  used  for  training  and  utility 
work. 

P2Y  Consolidated 

Models  Built  [converted]:  XP2Y-1,  P2Y-1,  [XP2Y-2, 
P2Y-2],  P2Y-3 
Data  For:  P2Y-3 

Span:  100  ft.  Length:  61.7  ft.  Wing  Area:  1,514  sq.  ft. 

Power  Plant : (2)  Wright  1820-90,  750  h.p. 

Fuel:  1,620  gals,  internal. 

Weight:  21,291  (max.)  25,358  (overload)  lbs.  gross;  12,769  lbs. 
empty 

Performance  @ 21,291  lbs.:  Max.  Speed:  139  kts.  @ 4,000  ft. 
Stall  Speed:  62.6  kts.  (power  on — full  fuel  load).  Rate  of 
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P2Y-2,  VP-10  squadron  commander’s  plane,  over  Oahu  after  non-stop  flight  from  San  Francisco 


to  Hawaii  in  January  1934. 


Climb:  650  f.p.m.;  Time  to  Climb:  18.4  min.  to  10,000  ft. 
Range:  Max.  2700-1800  (Patrol)  naut.  mi.  @ 91  kts.  @ 
4,000  ft. 

Crew:  5 

Armament:  (1)  30  cal.  m.g.;  2,000  lbs.  bombs. 

First  Flight:  4-32 
First  Squadron : VP-IOS 
Last  Service:  1941 
Total  acquired  by  USN : 47 

A large  tractor  sesquiplane  (one  principal  parasol  wing, 
one  small  wing  mounted  on  the  hull),  the  P2Y  equipped  patrol 
squadrons  from  1933  until  1941,  being  used  at  Pensacola 
thereafter  for  flight  training.  They  saw  extensive  service  in 
the  Pacific  before  World  War  II. 


PBY/PB2B/PBM  Consolidated /Boeing  (Canada) 

Catalina,  Naval  Aircraft  Factory  Nomad 

Models  BuUt:  PBY-2,  -5,  -5A,  -6A;  PB2B-1,  -2,  PBN-1 
Data  for:  PBY-5A 

Span:  104  ft.  Length:  63.8  ft.  Wing  Area:  1,400  sq.  ft. 

Power  Plant:  (2)  R-1830-92,  1200  h.p. 

Fuel:  1,478  gals,  internal;  272  gals.  aux. 

Weight:  36,400  lbs.  gross;  20,910  lbs.  empty. 

Performance  @ 34,000  lbs.  Max.  Speed:  175  kts.  @ 7,000  ft. 
Stall  Speed:  72  kts.  (power  on).  Rate  of  Climb:  620  f.p.m.; 
Time  to  Climb:  19.7  min.  to  10,000  ft.  Range:  2,545  naut. 
mi.  @ 117  kts.  @ 1,500  ft.  Combat  Radius:  Patrol  575 
naut.  mi.  @ 103  kts.  Service  Ceiling:  14,500  ft. 

Crew:  7-9 

Armament:  (3)  .30  cal.  mg.(2)  .50  cal.  mg.  (4)  1,000  lb  bombs 


PBY-1  of  VP-11,  1938.  Overall  finish  is  aluminum,  with  black  underwater  hull  and  yellow  upper  wing  surfaces.  Lower  halves 
of  both  forward  cowlings  are  painted  “true  blue’’  to  indicate  that  “ll-P-9”  is  in  the  third  section  of  VP-11.  A bomb  rack 
can  be  seen  just  outboard  of  the  wing  struts.  This  early  PBY  has  sliding  hatches  over  the  waist  gunners’  positions,  rather 
than  the  familiar  large  blisters  introduced  in  the  PBY-4. 
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PB2Y-3  in  flight,  wearing  blue-gray  and  light-gray  camouflage  and  1942-43  circle-star  insignia.  Power-operated  nose,  dorsal, 
and  tail  turrets  mount  pairs  of  .50-caliber  machine  guns.  Bomb  bays  are  located  in  the  wings  between  the  engine  nacelles. 


First  Flight:  5-19-36 

First  Squadron:  VP-llF 

Total  built : 3290  (including  foreign  deliveries) 

This  famous  and  versatile  airplane  was  built  by  Consoli- 
dated as  the  PBY,  by  the  Naval  Aircraft  Factory  as  the  PBN, 
by  Canadian  Vickers  as  the  PBV  (none  saw  Navy  service;  all 
went  to  the  Army  as  OA-lOA's),  by  Boeing  of  Canada  as  the 
PB2B,  and  an  unknown  number  of  copies  were  built  in  Soviet 
Russia  as  the  GST. 

PB2Y  Consolidated  Coronado 

Models  Built  [converted]:  XPB2Y-1,  PB2Y-2,  XPB2Y-3, 
PB2Y-3,  [PB2Y-3R],  XPB2Y-4,  [PB2Y-5,  PB2Y-5R, 
PB2Y-5H],  XPB2Y-6 
Data  For:  PB2Y-3 

Span:  115  ft.  Length:  79.2  ft.  Wing  Area:  1,780  sq.  ft. 
Power  Plant:  (4)  P&W  R-1830-88,  1200  h.p. 

Fuel:  2,893  gals,  internal;  1,507  gals.  aux. 

Weight:  66,000  lbs.  gross;  39,475  lbs.  empty 
Performance  @ 66,000  lbs.  Max.  Speed:  213  kts.  @ 20,000 
ft.  Stall  Speed:  75  kts.  (power  on).  Rate  of  Climb:  580 
f.p.m.;  Time  to  Climb:  21.8  min.  to  10,000  ft.  Range: 
2,930  naut.  mi.  @ 135  kts.  @ 2,500  ft.  Service  Ceiling: 
21,300  ft. 

Crew:  10 

Armament:  (8)  .50  cal.  mg./8,000  lbs.  bombs  (internal)  4,000 
lbs.  bombs  (external.) 

First  Flight:  12-17-37 
First  Squadron : VP-13 
Last  Service:  1945 
Total  acquired  by  USN : 143 

Designed  as  a heavy  patrol  bomber,  the  Coronado  saw  most 
of  its  service  as  a transport  although  some  were  fitted  with 
dorsal  radomes  and  did  some  patrol  work.  The  last  PB2Y’s 
left  active  service  by  late  1945. 

PBM  Martin  Mariner 

Models  Built:  PBM-1,  XPBM-2,  PBM-3C,  -3E,  -3R,  -3D, 
-3S,  PBM-5,  -5A,  -5E 


Data  For:  PBM-5 

Span:  118  ft.  Length:  80.9  ft.  Wing  Area:  1,408  sq.  ft.  Gull 
Wing. 

Power  Plant:  (2)  R-2800-34,  2100  h.p. 

Fuel:  2,702  gals,  internal:  786  gals.  aux. 

Weight:  60,000  lbs.  gross;  32,803  lbs.  empty 
Performance  @ 56,000  lbs.  Max.  Speed:  187  kts.  @ 19,200  ft. 
Stall  Speed:  76.2  kts.  (power  on — full  fuel  load).  Time  to 
Climb:  14.6  min.  to  10,000  ft.  Search  Radius:  730  naut. 
mi.  @ 116  kts.  Range:  2,350  naut.  mi.  @ 115  kts.  @ 1,500 
ft.  Service  Ceiling:  22,800  ft. 

Crew : 9 

Armament:  (8)  .50  cal.  mg./12,600  lbs.  bombs  or  depth  charges 
(internal) /2,000  lbs.  bombs  (external.) 

First  Flight:  2-18-39 
First  Delivery:  1941 
First  Squadron:  VP-74 
Total  acquired  by  USN:  1,312 

This  highly  successful  flying  boat  served  from  1941  into  the 
1950’s  in  patrol,  antisubmarine,  and  search  and  rescue  roles. 
Some  were  used  as  transports,  while  others  were  flown  by  the 
Coast  Guard.  Many  PBM-3’s  and  all  PBM-5’s  carried  search 
radar  in  a high  dorsal  radome. 

PBO  Lockheed  H udson 

Models  Built:  PBO-1 

Span:  65.5  ft.  Length:  44.3  ft.  Wing  Area:  551  sq.  ft. 

Power  Plant:  (2)  Wright  R-1820-40  Cyclone,  575  h.p. 
Weight:  18,500  lbs.  gross;  12,536  lbs.  empty. 

Performance:  Max.  Speed:  262  kts.;  Stall  Speed:  69  kts. 

Service  Ceiling:  24,500  ft. 

Crew:  5 

Armament:  (7)  .30  cal.  mg.,  1,400  lbs.  bombs  (internal). 

First  Squadron:  VP-82 
Total  acquired  by  USN : 20 

Lockheed  Hudsons  diverted  from  Royal  Air  Force  pro- 
duction for  operations  from  Newfoundland  bases,  PBO-l’s 
sank  the  first  two  German  submarines  to  be  destroyed  by 
the  U.S.  Navy  in  World  War  II.  The  PBO  was  later  replaced 
for  patrol  work  by  the  PV. 
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PBO-1  in  early-1942  markings,  with  red-and- white  rudder  stripes  and  national  insignia  on  upper  and  lower  surfaces  of  both  wings. 
Originally  manufactured  for  Britain,  it  wears  Royal  Air  Force  camouflage  with  U.S.  insignia.  A Douglas  A-20  attack  bomber 
is  in  the  background;  some  of  these  were  acquired  by  the  Navy  in  1941-42  as  BD-1  and  BD-2. 


PB4Y  Consolidated  Liberator 

(PB4Y-1 ),  Privateer  (PB4Y-2  ) 

Models  Built:  PB4Y-1,  -2,  RY-1,  -2 
Data  For:  PB4Y-2 

Span:  110  ft.  Length:  74.6  ft.  Wing  Area:  1,048  sq.  ft. 

Power  Plant:  (4)  P&W  R-1830-94,  1350  h.p. 

Fuel:  2,364  gals,  internal;  1,600  gals.  aux. 

Weight:  64,000  lbs.  gross;  37,405  lbs.  empty 


Performance  @ 64,000  lbs:  Max.  Speed:  247  kts.  @ 14,000  ft. 
Stall  Speed:  96  kts.  (power  on).  Rate  of  Climb:  990  f.p.m. 
Time  to  Climb:  13.2  min.  to  10,000  ft.  Range:  2,900  mi. 
@ 158  kts.  @ 1,500  ft.  Search  Radius:  780  naut.  mi.  @ 
139  ft.  Service  Ceiling:  19,500  ft. 

Crew:  11 

Armament:  (12)  .50  cal.  m.g.;  12,800  lbs.  bombs  (bomb  bay). 

First  Flight:  29  September  1943 

Total  acquired  by  USN : 977  PB4Y-1 ; 739  PB4Y-2. 


The  first  prototype  XPB4Y-2  (BUNO  32086),  converted  from  a production  B-24D,  under  test  at  Patuxent  River  in  1944.  ECM 
gear  is  carried  in  faired  housings  beneath  the  nose  and  cockpit,  while  the  large  radome  beneath  the  dorsal  turret  contains  APS-15 
(“Mickey”)  bombsight  radar. 
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PBJ-ID  (BUNO  35094)  during  flight  tests  at  Patuxent  River,  1944.  Navy  version  of  a late-production  B-25D,  it  has  two 
fixed  machine  guns  in  the  nose  in  addition  to  the  single  flexible  gun,  as  well  as  a pair  of  guns  in  “cheek”  positions  to  either 
side  of  the  fuselage  below  the  cockpit.  A new  tail  turret  mounts  twin  guns,  and  waist  positions  (out  of  sight  in  this  photo) 
hold  single  .50-calibers.  Instead  of  a gun  turret,  this  Navy  version  carries  search  radar  in  the  ventral  position.  Wing  racks 
outboard  of  the  engines  permit  additional  light  bombs  to  be  carried  on  short-range  missions. 


The  PB4Y-1,  twin-tailed  Navy  version  of  the  Army’s 
B-24D  Liberator  heavy  bomber,  was  procured  during  World 
War  II  as  a long-range  antisubmarine  attack  plane.  It  was 
used  by  the  Navy  and  by  the  Royal  Air  Force  in  this  role 
with  considerable  success.  The  later  PB4Y-2,  a variant  pro- 
duced solely  for  the  Navy,  had  a lengthened  fuselage  and  a 
tall  single  vertical  tail,  with  slightly  more  powerful  engines. 
Its  armament  was  improved,  consisting  of  twin-gun  nose  and 
tail  turrets,  two  twin-gun  dorsal  turrets,  and  two  pairs  of 
guns  in  flexible  waist  mounts.  Variants  were  fitted  out  as 
glide-bomb  launchers,  radar-carrying  antisubmarine  aircraft, 
and  eventually  as  target  drones.  Some  were  used  by  the 
Coast  Guard  for  search  and  rescue.  The  RY  was  a single-tailed 
transport  version,  equivalent  to  the  Army  C-87. 

PBJ  North  American  Mitchell 

Models  Built:  PBJ-IC,  -ID,  -IG,  -IH,  -IJ 
Data  For : PBJ-ID 

Span:  67.6  ft.  Length:  52.9  ft.  Wing  Area:  609  sq.  ft. 

Power  Plant:  Two  Wright  R-2600-13,  1700  h.p. 

Fuel:  646  gals,  internal;  420  gals.  aux. 

Weight:  35,000  lbs.  gross;  21,000  lbs.  empty 
Performance:  Max.  Speed:  303  kts.  @ 13,000  ft.  Stall  Speed: 
93  kts.  Time  to  Climb:  11.3  min.  to  15,000  ft.  Range: 
2,000  mi.  Service  Ceiling:  24,200  ft. 

Crew:  5 

Armament:  (5)  .50  cal.  mg./3,000  lbs.  bombs  (Max.  internal); 

2,400  lbs.  bombs  (external)  or  (1)  2,150  lb.  torpedo 
First  Flight:  (Prototype)  8-19-40 
First  Squadron:  VMB-413,  1-43 
Total  acquired  by  USN : 706 

The  PBJ,  Navy  version  of  the  Army  B-25  medium  bomber, 
was  procured  by  the  Navy  under  an  agreement  of  July  1942 
which  provided  that  the  Navy  was  to  obtain  a portion  of  the 
production  of  certain  land-based  bomber  types  for  operations 
where  flying  boats  would  be  too  vulnerable.  All  PBJ’s  were 
designated  PBJ-1,  with  a letter  suffix  corresponding  to  the 
equivalent  Army  version.  Thus,  the  PBJ-ID  was  the  Navy 
aircraft  equivalent  to  the  Army  B-25D.  PBJ-lC’s,  -ID’s, 
and  -IJ’s  had  glassed  bombardier  noses,  while  the  -IG  and 
-IH  types  carried  a 75-millimeter  gun  and  12  to  14  .50- 
caliber  machine  guns  in  the  nose  and  in  “cheek”  positions 
abaft  the  cockpit  for  ground  strafing.  Glass-nosed  -IJ’s  also 


had  the  cheek  guns,  as  well  as  several  .50’s  in  the  nose  and 
could  be  used  as  strafers.  Heavily  armed  for  its  size,  the  later 
PBJ  also  had  improved  waist  gun  positions  with  one  .50- 
caliber  each,  and  a new  tail  gun  position  with  two  .50’s. 
Earlier  Army  B-25’s  had  a retractable  belly  turret,  but  this 
was  replaced  in  Navy  versions  with  a belly  radome.  Other 
PBJ’s  carried  search  radars  in  their  noses  or  on  wingtips.  The 
PBJ  was  popular  with  its  pilots,  who  considered  it  rugged  and 
dependable  with  few  vices,  and  pleasant  to  fly.  In  combination 
with  an  unusually  powerful  forward-firing  armament,  this 
made  the  PBJ  a particularly  effective  aerial  weapon. 

PV  Lockheed  Ventura  (PV-1, -3), 

Harpoon  (PV-2  ) 

Models  Built:  PV-1,  -2,  -2C,  -2D,  -3 
Data  For:  PV-2 

Span:  74.9  ft.  Length:  52  ft.  Wing  Area:  686  sq.  ft. 

Power  Plant:  (2)  P&W  R-2800-31,  2000  h.p. 

Fuel:  1,149  gals,  internal;  714  gals.  aux. 

Weight:  36,000  lbs.  gross;  21,028  lbs.  empty 
Performance  @ 33,688  lbs.  Max.  Speed:  282  kts.  @ 13,700  ft. 
Stall  Speed:  83.2  kts.  (power  on — gross  weight).  Rate  of 
Climb:  1,630  f.p.m.  Time  to  Climb:  7.6  min.  to  10,000  ft. 
Range:  1,790  mi.  @ 171  kts.  @ 1,500  ft.  Search  Radius: 
485  naut.  mi.  @ 149  kts.  Service  Ceiling:  23,900  ft. 

Crew:  4-5 

Armament:  (5)  .50  m.g.  (nose);  (2)  .50  m.g.  (dorsal  turret); 
(2)  .50  m.g.  (ventral  position,  flexible);  Bombs  to  4,000  lbs. 
(bomb  bay),  2,000  lbs.  (wings). 

First  Flight  (Lockheed  Model  37  prototype):  7-31-41. 

First  Squadron:  (PV-1)  VP-82,  12-42 
Total  acquired  by  USN : 2,162 

A development  of  the  Lockheed  Hudson  design  (see  the 
Lockheed  PBO),  the  PV  was  the  Navy  version  of  the  Army’s 
B-34  medium  bomber  and  was  acquired  beginning  in  1942  to 
give  the  Navy  a high-performance,  adequately-armed  patrol 
plane  capable  of  protecting  itself  in  areas  where  Japanese 
fighter  opposition  was  expected.  The  PV-1  was  basically  the 
same  as  the  B-34,  while  the  PV-2  had  additional  fuel  capacity 
and  heavier  armament,  the  PV-2D  having  eight  fixed  .50- 
caliber  machine  guns  in  the  nose  as  well  as  two  each  in  dorsal 
and  ventral  mounts.  The  PV-3’s  were  Lockheed  Model  37’s 
requisitioned  from  those  earmarked  for  British  delivery  and 
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PV-1,  with  non-standard  arrangement  of  fuselage  insignia  cocardes  frequently  seen  on  PV’s  at  this  time  (1943). 


turned  over  to  the  Navy.  After  World  War  II,  PV-2’s  con- 
tinued to  serve  with  the  Reserves  for  some  years. 

P2V  (P-2  ) Lockheed  Neptune 

Models  Built:  P2V-1,  -2,  -3,  -4,  -5,  -6,  -7 
Data  For:  P2V-3 

Span:  100  ft.  Length:  77.9  ft.  Wing  Area:  1,000  sq.  ft. 

Power  Plant:  (2)  Wright  R-3350-26W,  @ 3,150  h.p. 

Fuel:  2,350  gals,  internal;  1,000  gals  aux. 

Weight:  62,000  lbs.  gross;  34,700  lbs.  empty 
Performance  @ 62,000  lbs.  Max.  Speed:  261  kts.  @ 19,000 
ft.  Stall  Speed:  71.7  kts.  (power  on).  Rate  of  Climb:  1,220 
f.p.m.  Time  to  Climb:  9.2  min.  to  10,000  ft.  Range:  2,875 
naut.  mi.  @ 151  kts.  Combat  Radius:  1,150  naut.  mi.  @ 
151  kts.  Service  Ceiling:  25,000  ft. 

Crew:  7 

Armament:  (8)  20mm  cannon;  (2)  .50  cal.  mg.;  Max.  ordnance 
load  8,000  lbs. 

First  Flight:  5-17-45 

First  Squadron : VPML-2,  3-47 

Total  acquired  by  USN : 838 

Design  work  on  the  P2V  began  early  in  World  War  II,  but 
the  first  operational  models  only  reached  the  fleet  in  1947. 
Subsequent  variants  incorporated  progressive  improvements; 
P2V-5’s  and  -6’s  had  supplementary  jet  pods  added  under 
both  wings,  while  the  P2V-7  was  manufactured  with  them. 
The  “Truculent  Turtle,”  a modified  P2V-1,  set  a world  non- 
stop record  in  1946  by  flying  from  Perth,  Australia,  to  Colum- 
bus, Ohio  without  refueling.  On  7 March  1949  a P2V-3C  was 
launched  from  the  deck  of  carrier  CORAL  SEA  (CVB-43)  at 


a record  weight  of  74,000  pounds.  Replaced  in  the  1960’s 
with  Navy  patrol  squadrons  by  the  P-3,  P-2’s  still  serve  in 
other  duties  and  with  other  nations.  A Japanese  turboprop 
version  appeared  in  1966  for  service  with  the  Japanese  Mari- 
time Self-Defense  Force. 

P4M  Martin  Mercator 

Models  Built  [converted] : P4M-1,  [-1Q] 

Data  for:  P4M-1 

Span:  114  ft.  Length:  84  ft.  Wing  Area:  1,311  sq.  ft. 

Power  Plant:  (2)  P&W  R-4360-20A  piston  engines;  (2) 
Allison  J33-A-10A;  @ 4,600  h.p. 

Fuel:  2,800  gals,  internal;  1,400  gals.  aux. 

Weight:  83,378  lbs.  gross;  48,536  lbs.  empty 
Performance  @ 81,463  lbs.  Max.  Speed:  360  kts.  @ 20,100  ft. 
Stall  Speed:  87.8  kts.  (power  on — gross  weight).  Rate  of 
Climb:  2,730  f.p.m.  Time  to  Climb:  4.1  min.  to  10,000  ft. 
Range:  3,295  naut.  mi.  @ 146  kts.  @ 1,500  ft.  Search 
Radius:  1,015  mi.  @ 147  kts.  Service  Ceiling:  34,600  ft. 
Crew:  6-7 

Armament:  (6)  20mm  guns;  12,000  lbs.  bombs,  mines,  tor- 
pedoes, or  depth  charges. 

First  Flight:  9-20-46 

First  Squadron:  VP-1,  6-28-50 

Total  acquired  by  USN : 21 

The  P4M  combined  two  propeller  engines  with  two  jet 
engines  in  a post-World  War  II  attempt  to  combine  jet 
performance  with  piston  range.  P4M’s  saw  limited  service, 
some  as  electronic  countermeasures  planes. 
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SP-2H’s  (BUNO  145923,  135569)  of  VP-31  off  California.  Fuselage  sides  are  light  gray,  while  upper  surfaces  are  white  to  reflect 

the  sun’s  heat  during  long  patrols. 


P5M  (P-5)  Martin  Marlin 

Models  Built:  P5M-1,  -2 
Data  For:  P5M-1 

Span:  118.2  ft.  Length:  91.1  ft.  Wing  Area:  1,406  sq.  ft. 
Power  Plant:  (2)  Wright  R-3350-3,  3250  h.p. 

Fuel:  2,815  gals,  internal;  1,150  gals.  aux. 

Weight:  85,000  lbs.  gross;  46,524  lbs.  empty 
Performance  @ 72,757  lbs.  Max.  Speed:  234  kts.  @ 16,400  ft. 
Stall  Speed:  78  kts.  (power  on).  Rate  of  Climb:  740  f.p.m. 
Time  to  Climb:  15.2  min.  to  10,000  ft.  Range:  1,980  naut. 
mi.  @ 135  kts.  @ 1,500  ft.  Combat  Radius:  790  naut.  mi. 
@ 135  kts.  Service  Ceiling:  20,900  ft. 

Crew:  7 


Armament:  (2)  20mm  cannons;  (4)  torpedoes;  (4)  2,000  lb. 

bombs  or  mines;  10,000  lbs.  ordnance  max. 

First  Flight  (Prototype) : 4-30-A8 
First  Squadron : VP-44 
Last  Service:  1966 

Total  acquired  for  USN : 250  (including  Coast  Guard) 

Developed  from  the  Martin  PBM  Mariner,  the  P5M 
(redesignated  P-5  in  1962)  was  the  Navy’s  last  flying  boat. 
They  served  in  patrol  squadrons  and  performed  search  and 
rescue  work  for  the  Coast  Guard.  Some  P5M-2’s  were  updated 
to  receive  the  J ulie  and  Jezebel  antisubmarine  warfare  systems. 
P-5’s  served  in  Vietnam  before  being  deactivated. 


The  first  production  P4M-1  (BUNO  121451)  over  Chesapeake  Bay  during  flight  tests. 
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Early-production  P5M-2  (BUNO  135505)  of  VP-45,  its  upper  fuselage  surfaces  painted  white  to  help  reduce  interior  heat.  The 
“T-tail”  distinguishes  this  model  from  the  P5M-1,  which  had  a conventional  single  tail. 


PB-1  Boeing  Fortress 

Models  Built;  PW-IW,  -IG 
Data  For:  PB-IW 

Span:  103.7  ft.  Length:  74.3  ft.  Wing  Area:  1,420  sq.  ft. 
Power  Plant:  (4)  P&W  R-1820-97,  1200  h.p. 

Fuel:  1700  gals,  internal;  2,492  gals,  drop  tanks;  2,780  all 
wing  tanks. 


Weight:  55,400  lbs.  gross;  36,135  lbs.  empty. 

Performance:  Max.  Speed,  310  kts.  @ 25,000  ft.  Time  to 
climb,  7 min.  to  5,000  ft.,  41  min.  to  25,000  ft.  Range, 
2,500  miles  @ 220  kts.  @ 25,000  ft.  Service  Ceiling,  35,000 
ft. 

Crew:  13 
Armament:  None 


P-3A  (BUNO  148886)  of  VP-8,  the  fourth  production  Orion,  in  dark  patrol  finish  with  white  upper  fuselage  surfaces.  The  P-3 
can  cruise  for  hours  at  economical  speed  with  outboard  engines  shut  down  and  propellers  feathered.  All  four  engines  are  cut 
in  when  full  tactical  speed  is  required. 
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AF-2S  (BUNO  129209)  based  at  Oakland,  California,  over  the  Golden  Gate  circa  1953.  The  orange  band  around  the  rear  fuselage 
distinguishes  it  as  a Reserve  training  plane.  This  half  of  the  “Guardian  team”  carries  a radar  pod  under  the  right  wing,  a 
powerful  searchlight  under  the  left.  With  these  it  pinpointed  its  target  and  launched  weapons  from  an  internal  bay  after 
the  target  had  first  been  located  by  the  search-radar  equipped  AF-2W. 


First  Flight:  (B-17  Prototype)  7-28-35 
Total  acquired  by  USN : 31 

Two  B-17’s  were  acquired  from  the  Army  Air  Forces  by 
the  Navy  during  World  War  II  for  test  work,  and  designated 
PB-1.  New  surplus  B-17G’s  were  acquired  after  the  end  of  the 
war  and  modified  for  recconnaissance  and  early-warning  work 
as  PB-lW’s.  Extra  fuel  tanks  and  search  radar  were  fitted, 
with  no  weapons  being  carried.  These  were  eventually  replaced 
in  this  role  by  the  WV-2.  The  Coast  Guard  also  operated 
PB-IG  variants  as  long-range  search  and  rescue  planes, 
fitted  with  a parachute-equipped  lifeboat  carried  externally. 

P-3  (P3V  ) Lockheed  Orion 

Models  Built:  YP3V-1,  P3V-1  fP-3A),  P-3B,  -3C 
Data  For:  P-3B 

Span:  99.7  ft.  Length:  116.8  ft.  Wing  Area:  1,300  sq.  ft. 
Power  Plant:  (4)  Allison  T-56A-14  Turboprop,  4,910  e.h.p. 
Weight:  127,000  lbs.  gross;  60,000  lbs.  empty 
Performance:  Max.  Speed:  476  kts.  @ 15,000  ft.  Rate  of 
Climb:  3,270  f.p.m.  Combat  Radius:  1,935  mi.  Service 
Ceiling:  28,300  ft. 

Crew:  12 

Armament:  Internal  bomb  load  7,252  lbs.;  10  torpedoes 
external. 

First  Flight:  P3V-1,  25  November  1959 


First  Squadron : VP-8,  VP-44 

Total  acquired  for  USN : Still  in  production. 

This  military  version  of  the  commercial  Lockheed  Electra 
airliner  is  fitted  with  a wide  variety  of  antisubmarine  de- 
tection and  attack  devices  and  weapons.  The  P-3B  had  new 
engines  and  electronics,  and  the  new  P-3C  is  fitted  with  the 
A-NEW  electronic  data  processing  system.  The  P-3  replaced 
the  P2V  (P-2)  Neptune  as  the  standard  Navy  land-based 
patrol  type. 

PART  E 

ANTISUBMARINE  SERIES 

AF  Grumman  Guardian 

Models  built:  XTB3F-1,  -IS,  -2S,  AF-2S,  -2W,  -3S 
Data  for:  AF-2S 

Span:  60.0  ft;  Length:  43.2  ft.;  Wing  area:  549  sq.  ft.;  Wings 
fold  aft. 

Power  Plant:  P&W  R-2800-48,  2,300  h.p. 

Fuel:  420  gals,  internal,  2 X 150  gal.  external 
Weight:  19,200  lbs.  design  gross;  23,015  lbs.  max.  t.o.,  14,658 
lbs.  empty 
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S2F-1  (BUNO  136707)  of  VS-28  from  USS  WASP  (CVS-18),  circa  1962.  Weapons  are  carried  in  an  internal  bay,  sonobuoys  in 
the  rear  ends  of  the  engine  nacelles.  Ventral  surface  search  radome  and  magnetic  anomaly  detector  (MAD)  tail  boom  are 
extended. 


Performance  (Torpedo  in  bomb  bay)  @ 20,298  lbs.  t.o., 
18,123  lbs.  combat  wt.;  Max.  speed,  239  kts.  @ 4,000 
ft.  @ combat  wt.  Stall  speed,  76.9  kts.,  @ t.o.  wt.  Rate 
of  climb,  2,300  f.p.m.  @ s.l.  @ combat  wt.;  7.3  min.  to 
10,000  ft.  @ t.o.  wt.  Range,  795  naut.  miles  @ 144  kts., 
@ 1,500  ft.  Combat  radius,  320  naut.  miles  @ 144  kts. 

Crew : 3 (Single  pilot) 

Armament:  (1)  Mk  41,  34  or  24  torpedo  in  bomb  bay  + (4)  Mk 
54  depth  bombs  and  (4)  3.5"  rockets  or  + (2)  Mk  54  depth 
bombs  and  (6)  5"  HVAR. 

Initial  Contract:  2-19-45 

First  Flight  (XTB3F-1):  12-19^6 

First  Squadron:  VS-25,  10-18-50 

Last  Delivery:  4-53 

Last  Service:  NAS  New  York  8-57 

Total  built:  389 

Comments:  XTB3F-1  was  a VTB  powered  by  a R-2800  & 
Westinghouse  19B  (S-30)  piston  and  jet  engine  combination 
in  aft  fuselage.  Converted  to  XTB3F-1S  and  -2S  ASW 
prototypes  as  search  and  attack  pair.  Production  AF-2W 
was  search  with  APS-2DC  in  belly  radome;  -2S  and  -3S 
were  attack  with  searchlight  under  port  wing,  APS-31 
radome  under  starboard.  Fleet  service  was  mainly  from 
CVE’s  during  early  fifties,  followed  by  reserve  use  until 
retirement.  A small  number  of  surplus  AF’s  subsequently 
went  on  the  civil  register,  mainly  for  use  fighting  forest  fires 
by  dumping  large  loads  of  chemicals  on  the  fires. 

S-2  (S2F)  Grumman  Tracker 

Models  built  (Converted):  XS2F-1,  S2F-1(S-2A),  -1S(S-2B, 
-1S1(S-2F),  (-1T)(TS-2A),  -2(S-2C),  -3(S-2D), 

-3S(S-2E),  (RS-2C)  (VS-2A),  (-2B),  (-2C). 

Data  for:  S2F-1  (S-2A) 

Span:  69.7  ft.;  Length:  43.0  ft.;  Wing  area  485  sq.  ft.;  Wings 
fold  upward. 

Power  Plants:  Two  Wright  R-1820-82,  1,525  h.p. 

Fuel:  520  gals,  internal. 

Weight:  23,040  lbs.  design  gross;  24,500  lbs.  max.  t.o.,  17,357 
lbs.  empty. 

Performance:  (Torpedo  in  bomb  bay)  @ 23,470  lbs.  t.o., 
22,222  lbs.  combat  wt.  Max.  speed  236  kts.  @ 3,100  ft.  @ 
combat  wt.  Stall  speed  79.5  kts.  @ t.o.  wt.  Rate  of  climb 
2,330  f.p.m.  @ S.L.  @ combat  wt.;  6.7  min.  to  10,000  ft. 


@ t.o.  wt.  Range  841  naut.  miles  @ 130  kts.  @ 1,500  ft.; 
combat  radius,  335  naut.  miles  @ 130  kts. 

Crew : 4 (dual  pilot) 

Armament:  1 Mk  41  or  34  torpedo  in  bomb  bay  & 4 Mk  54 
depth  bomb  or  6 5"  HVAR. 

First  Contract:  2-19-45 

First  Flight:  (XS2F-1):  12-4-52 

First  Squadron : VS-26,  2-54 

Last  Delivery:  12-67 

Last  Service : Still  in  service 

Total  built  for  U.S.  Navy:  1057  (+63  foreign) 

Comments : First  designed-for-purpose  carrier  ASW  aircraft, 
combining  prior  hunter  and  killer  functions.  S2F-2(S-2C) 
had  larger  bomb  bay,  S-2D/E  were  extensively  revised  design 
with  increased  crew/equipment  space.  While  designed  to 
operate  from  CVE’s,  most  fleet  service  was  from  Essex  class 
CV’s  (later  CVS’s).  Reserve  use  of  the  various  models  followed 
fleet  service  as  sufficient  numbers  or  later  models  became 
available.  Early  models  were  modified  for  training  and  utility 
use.  Additional  aircraft  were  built  by  De  Havilland/Canada 
as  CS2F.  Used  by  Argentina,  Australia,  Brazil,  Canada, 
Italy,  Japan,  Netherlands,  Taiwan,  Thailand  and  Uruguay 
as  carrier  or  shore  based  ASW  aircraft.  Basic  design  developed 
into  TF-l(C-lA)  and  WF-2  (E-IB). 

PART  F 

AIRBORNE  EARLY  WARNING  SERIES 

E-l  (WF)  Grumman  Tracer 

Models  built:  WF-2  (E-IB) 

Span:  72.3  ft.  Length:  44.5  ft.  Wing  area:  506  sq.  ft.  Rear- 
ward-folding wings. 

Power  plant:  (2)  Wright  R-1820-82A,  1525  h.p. 

Fuel:  753  gals.,  internal 

Weight:  24,800  lbs.  design  gross;  26,600  lbs.  max.  t.o.;  20,638 
lbs.  empty 

Performance  @ 26,594  lbs.  t.o.,  24,765  lbs.  combat  wt. : Max. 
speed,  207  kts.  @ 4,000  ft.  @ combat  wt.  Stall  speed, 
84  kts.  @ t.o.  wt.  Rate  of  climb,  1,580  f.p.m.  @ s.l.  @ 
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WF-2  “Willie  Fudd”  (BUNO  147211)  assigned  to  NATO,  Patuxent  River,  Md.,  circa  1958. 


combat  wt.;  11.3  min.  to  10,000  ft.  @ t.o.  wt.  Range,  875 
naut.  miles  @ 142  kts.  @ 10,000  ft.  Combat  radius,  150 
naut.  miles  @ 142  kts. 

Crew;  4 (dual  pilot) 

Armament:  None 
First  contract:  6-15-56 

First  flight  (TF-1  converted  as  prototype) : 12-17-56 

First  squadron:  VAW-12,  1-20-60 

Last  delivery : 9-12-61 

Last  service : still  in  service 

Total  built:  88 

The  WF-2  was  developed  by  modifying  the  TF  design  to 
carry  the  APS-82  radar,  requiring  a very  large  parasol  radome; 
extended  wing  span;  and  a twin  tail  configuration.  With 
radar,  radar  relay,  height-finding  and  ECM  equipment,  WF’s 
serve  as  airborne  early  warning  and  control  aircraft  from 
both  CVA’s  and  CVS’s. 

Er-2  (W2F)  Grumman  Hawkeye 

Models  built  [converted]:  E-2A  (W2F-1),  [E-2B] 

Data  for:  E-2A 

Span : 80.6  ft.  Length:  56.3  ft.  Wing  area:  700  sq.  ft.  Rearward- 
folding wings. 

Power  plant:  (2)  Allison  T56-A-8,  4050  eq.  sh.h.p. 

Fuel:  1,800  gals.,  internal 

Weight:  41,996  lbs.  design  gross;  49,052  lbs.  max.  t.o.;  35,477 
lbs.  empty 

Performance  @ 49,052  lbs.  t.o.,  44,199  lbs.  combat  wt. : 
Max.  speed,  313  kts.  @ 17,200  ft.  @ combat  wt.  Stall 
speed,  92  kts.  @ t.o.  wt.  Rate  of  climb,  3,080  f.p.m.  @ s.l. 


@ combat  wt.;  12.0  min.  to  20,000  ft.  @ t.o.  wt.  Range, 
1,622  naut.  miles  @ 280  kts.  @ 28,800-34,800  ft.  Mission 
time,  6.7  hrs.  @ 29,050-34,500  ft.  with  200  miles  combat 
radius,  5.15  hrs.  loiter. 

Crew:  5 (dual  pilot) 

Armament:  None 

First  contract : 1957 

First  flight:  10-21-60 

First  squadron:  VAW-11,  1-64 

Last  delivery:  2-28-67 

Last  service:  Still  in  service 

Total  built:  59 

With  turboprop  engines,  pressurized  cabin,  ATDS  (Air- 
borne Tactical  Data  System),  and  nose  wheel  tow  catapult 
launching,  the  E-2A  brought  the  modern  age  to  the  carrier 
based  airborne  early  warning/combat  information  center  role. 
Performance  was  further  improved  by  replacing  the  cumber- 
some radomes  of  prior  AEW  aircraft  with  a two-position 
parasol  rotating  “rotodome”  in  which  the  radar  antenna  is  an 
integral  part  of  the  overall  structure.  Primarily  intended  for 
task  force  early  warning  and  intercept  control  of  fighters,  the 
E-2A  was  designed  to  operate  from  angled-deck  CVA-59 
class  or  larger  carriers.  The  E-2B  incorporates  avionics  im- 
provements, particularly  in  its  airborne  computers. 

WV  Lockheed  Constellation 

Models  Built:  WV-1,  -2,  -3 
Data  For:  WV-1 

Span:  123  ft.  Length:  97  ft.  10  in.  Wing  Area:  1,654  sq.  ft. 
Power  Plant:  (4)  Wright  R-3350-75,  2500  h.p. 
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E-2A  (BUNO  151715)  from  a VAW-116  detachment  operating  from  USS  CORAL  SEA  (CVA-43),  1967.  Small  detachments 
from  “Special-purpose”  (AEW,  ECM)  squadrons  serve  with  widely-separated  carrier  air  wings. 


Fuel : 5,820  gals,  internal. 

Weight;  110,000  lbs.  gross;  67,285  lbs.  empty 
Performance  @ 107,000  lbs.;  Max.  Speed:  269  kts.  @ 18,600 
ft.  Stall  Speed:  80.5  kts.  (power  on).  Rate  of  Climb:  1,050 
f.p.m.  Time  to  Climb:  11.1  min.  to  10,000  ft.  Range:  2,690 
naut.  mi.  @ 165  kts.  @ 10,000  ft.  Service  Ceiling:  22,000  ft. 
Crew:  15 

Armament:  None. 

First  Flight:  6-9-49 
First  Squadron:  VW-2 
Total  acquired  by  USN ; 144 

The  first  airborne  early  warning  version  of  the  basic 
Constellation  design  appeared  in  1949  as  the  experimental 
PO-IW  (later  redesignated  WV-1).  The  production  PO-2W 
(WV-2)  type  still  serves  under  new  designations  to  reflect  its 
various  duties. 

PART  G 

TRANSPORT  AND  UTILITY  SERIES 

TA  (RA)  Atlantic  (Fokker) 

Models  built:  TA-1,  -2,  -3  (RA-1,  -2,  -3);  RA-4 
Data  For:  TA-2 


Span:  72.9  ft.  Length:  48.6  ft.  Wing  area:  746  sq.  ft.  High 
wing.  Cantilever 

Power  plant:  (2)  Wright  R-790A,  @ 220  h.p.;  (1)  P&W 
R-1340B,  450  h.p. 

Fuel:  282  gals.,  internal 

Weight:  10,440  lbs.  design  gross;  6,330  lbs.  empty 
Performance  (normal)  @ 10,440  lbs.:  Max.  speed,  115  m.p.h. 
@ S.L.  Stall  speed;  61  m.p.h.  Time  to  climb,  10  min.  to 
6,000  ft.  Service  ceiling:  16,800  ft.  Range,  5.51  hrs.  @ 90 
m.p.h.  with  1,660#  fuel. 

Crew:  2 

Armament:  None 
Total  built  for  USN : 8 

This  was  the  Navy  version  of  the  commercial  Fokker  F.VII 
trimotor  airliner,  also  procured  for  the  Army  as  the  C-2. 
Atlantic  Aircraft  Corporation  was  organized  to  manufacture 
Fokker  airplanes  in  the  United  States.  The  TA-1  had  a wider 
fuselage  and  later  engines  than  the  commercial  version;  the 
TA-2  had  a longer  wingspan  than  its  predecessor.  There  was 
a conflict  in  the  Navy  type  designation  system  between  the 
use  of  T for  both  transports  and  torpedo  bombers,  so  the 
letter  R was  assigned  to  transports.  TA-l’s  and  TA-2’s  thus 
became  RA-1  and  -2.  RA-3’s  were  RA-l’s  and  -2’s  fitted 
with  improved  engines,  except  for  one  purchased  in  that  con- 
figuration. The  RA-4  was  an  unsuccessful  military  version  of 


WV-3  (BUNO  137894)  of  VW-4  on  hurricane  patrol  in  the  mid-1950’s,  its  massive  long-range  search  radar  housed  in  dorsal 

and  ventral  radomes. 
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RR-5  (BUNO  9206),  military  version  of  the  commercial  Ford  Model  5-AT-D,  based  at  NAS  Anacostia  and  used  as  the  Secretary 

of  the  Navy’s  personal  transport. 


the  F-lOA  airliner;  one  was  built  for  the  Navy,  but  rejected 
for  service. 

RR  (JR)  Ford 

Models  built:  XJR-1,  JR-2  (RR-2),  -3  (RR-3),  RR^,  -5 
Data  for:  RR-3 

Span:  77.9  ft.  Length:  50.3  ft.  Wing  area:  835  sq.  ft. 

Power  plant:  (3)  P&W  R-134DC,  450  h.p. 

Fuel:  495  gals.,  internal 

Weight:  13,499  lbs.  design  gross;  8,149  lbs.  empty 
Performance  @ 13,499  lbs.:  Max.  speed,  136  m.p.h.  @ s.l. 
Stall  speed,  65  m.p.h.  Time  to  climb,  6.1  min.  to  5,000  ft. 
Service  ceiling,  18,000  ft.  Range,  560  mi.  @ 122  m.p.h. 
Crew:  2 

Armament:  None 
Total  built:  9 
First  contract:  3-9-27 
First  delivery:  1927 
Last  service:  1935 


The  JR  (redesignated  RR  in  1931)  was  the  naval  version 
of  the  famous  Ford  Trimotor  commercial  transport.  These 
were  used  by  the  Navy  and  Marines  to  carry  personnel  and 
cargo,  proving  their  worth  in  service  with  the  Marines  in  the 
field.  An  additional  Trimotor  was  fitted  with  twin  floats  and 
tested  as  an  experimental  torpedo  bomber,  but  never  formally 
accepted  for  service. 

R4C  Curtiss  Condor 

Models  built : R4C-1 

Span:  82.0  ft.  Length:  48.6  ft.  Wing  area:  1,208  sq.  ft. 

Power  plant:  (2)  Wright  R-1820-12,  700  h.p. 

Fuel:  474  gals.,  internal 
Weight:  17,500  lbs.  gross;  11,808  lbs.  empty 
Performance  (normal)  @ 17,500  lbs.  Max.  speed,  181  m.p.h. 
@ 8,000  ft.  Stall  speed,  57.5  m.p.h.  Time  to  climb,  4.8  min. 
to  5,000  ft.  Service  ceiling:  22,800  ft.  Range,  1,011  miles  @ 
2,849  lb.  fuel  @ 8,000  ft. 

Crew:  3 


R4C-1  (BUNO  9585)  assigned  to  Marine  Utility  Squadron  7 (VMJ-7)  from  1935  to  1940.  The  Marine  Corps  emblem  can  be 

seen  just  abaft  the  cockpit. 
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R5C-1,  Marine  Corps  equivalent  of  the  Army  Air  Forces’  C-46A. 


Armament:  None 

First  flight : 1-30-33  (Civilian  prototype) 

First  squadron:  VJ-6M,  6-16-34 
Last  service:  3-22-41 
Total  delivered:  2 

Two  Navy  models  of  the  Curtiss-Wright  Condor  passenger 
biplane  were  bought  for  transport  service,  assigned  to  the 
Marines  through  the  1930’s,  and  eventually  abandoned  in 
the  Antarctic  by  the  U.S.  Antarctic  Expedition  in  1941. 

R5C  Curtiss  Commando 

Models  built:  R5C-1 

Span:  108.1  ft.  Length:  76.3  ft.  Wing  area:  1,360  sq.  ft. 
Power  plant:  (2)  P&W  R-2800-51,  2,000  h.p. 

Fuel:  1,400  gals.,  internal;  Auxiliary,  800  gals,  (cabin) 
Weight:  50,000  lbs.  design  gross;  29,625  lbs.  empty 
Performance  (basic)  @ 45,000  lbs.  Max.  speed:  268  m.p.h.  @ 
16,100  ft.  Stall  speed:  82.0  m.p.h.  Rate  of  climb,  830  f.p.m. 
@ s.l.  Time  to  climb,  13.3  min.  to  10,000  ft.;  38.6  min.  to 
20,000  ft.  Service  ceiling:  20,600  ft.  Range:  2,190  miles  @ 
146  m.p.h.  @ 1,500  ft. 

Armament:  None 

Total  acquired  for  USN:  160 


All  Navy  R5C’s  were  used  during  World  War  II  by  the 
Marine  Corps  for  logistic  support  in  the  Pacific. 

RD  Douglas  Dolphin 

Models  built:  XRD-1,  RD-2,  -3 
Data  for:  RD-3 

Span:  60  ft.  Length:  45.2  ft.  Wing  area:  592  sq.  ft. 

Power  plant:  (2)  P&W  R-1340-96  WASP,  450  h.p. 

Fuel:  240  gals.,  internal 

Weight:  9,734  lbs.  design  gross;  6,764  lbs.  empty 
Performance  @ 9,734  lbs.:  Max.  speed,  149  m.p.h.  @ s.l. 
Stall  speed,  60  m.p.h.  Time  to  climb,  6.2  min.  to  5,000  ft. 
Service  ceiling,  15,100  ft.  Range,  692  mi. 

Crew:  3 

Armament:  None 
Total  built  for  USN : 10 

Navy  version  of  the  commercial  Douglas  Dolphin  am- 
phibian, these  airplanes  were  used,  for  the  most  part,  as 
personnel  transports.  The  Navy  purchased  the  XRD-1  and 
RD-2  and  -3.  Dolphins  were  also  used  by  the  Coast  Guard 
under  the  designations  RD  and  RD-4,  and  by  the  Army  as 
YlC-21  (later  OA-3). 


RD  -2  (BUNO  9347),  delivered  early  in  1933  and  used  as  a command  transport  as  its  glossy  dark  blue  fuselage  indicates.  Engine 
nacelles  and  upper  float  surfaces  are  finished  to  match.  Dark  blue  finish  was  used  through  the  ‘thirties  to  distinguish  com- 
mand planes. 
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R3D-2  of  Marine  Utility  Squadron  2 (VMJ-2),  1940.  Use  of  the  full  squadron  designation  as  identification  marking  is  unusual. 


R2D-1  Douglas 

Models  built:  R2D-1 
Data  For:  R2D-1 

Span:  85.0  ft.  Length:  61.7  ft.  Wing  area:  939  sq.  ft. 

Power  plant:  (2)  Wright  R-1820-12,  700  h.p. 

Fuel:  510  gals.,  internal 

Weight:  18,200  lbs.  design  gross;  12,194  lbs.  empty 
Performance  (basic)  @ 18,200  lbs. : Max.  speed,  209.6  m.p.h. 
@ 8,000  ft.  Stall  speed,  60.3  m.p.h.  Time  to  climb:  5.4 
min.  to  5,000  ft.;  19.0  min.  to  15,000  ft.  Service  ceiling: 
23,200  ft.  Range,  1,110  miles 
Crew:  3 

Armament:  None 
Total  acquired  for  USN : 5 

The  R2D  was  the  Navy  version  of  the  commercial  Douglas 
DC-2,  predecessor  of  the  famous  DC-3. 

R3D  Douglas 

Models  Built:  R3D-1,  -2,  -3 
Data  For:  R3D-2 

Span : 78  ft.  Length,  62.2  ft.  Wing  area,  824  sq.  ft. 

Power  Plant:  (2)  Wright  R-1820-44,  950  h.p. 

Fuel:  650  gals,  internal. 

Weight:  21,000  lbs.  gross,  13,863  lbs.  empty. 

Performance  @ 21,000  lbs.  (530  gals,  fuel):  Max.  speed,  221 
m.p.h.  @ 5,800  ft.  Stall  speed:  58  m.p.h.  Rate  of  climb, 
1,000  f.p.m.  Time  to  climb,  10.8  min.  to  10,000  ft.  Service 
ceiling,  19,000  ft.  Range,  1,440  mi.  @ 133  m.p.h. 
Armament:  None 

First  flight  (DC-5  prototype) : 2-39 
First  contract:  1939 
Total  acquired  by  USN : 8 

Three  R3D-l’s  were  purchased  for  the  Navy;  four  R3D-2’s 
were  bought  for  the  Marines  for  paratroop  planes.  One  com- 
mercial DC-5  was  later  obtained  by  the  Navy  and  designated 
R3D-3. 

R4D  (C— 47,  C— 117  ) Douglas  Skytrain,  Skytrooper 

USN  models  built  [converted]:  R4D-1,  -2  [-2F,  -2Z],  -3, 
-4,  HQ],  -5  (C^7H),  [-5E,  -5L  (LC-47H),  -5Q  (EC-47H), 


-5R  (TC-47H),  -5S  (SC^7H),  -5T,  -5Z  (VC-47H)], 
-6  (C^7J),  [-6E,  -6L  (LC^7J),  -6Q  (EC^7J),  -6R 
(TC^7J),  -6S  (SC-47J),  -6T,  -6Z  (VC^7J)],  -8  (C-117D), 
[-8L  (LC-117D),  -8T  (TC-117D),  -8Z  (VC-117D)]. 

Data  for:  R4D-5 

Span:  95  ft.  Length:  64.5  ft.  Wing  area:  987  sq.  ft. 

Power  plant:  (2)  P&W  R-1830-92,  1,200  h.p. 

Fuel:  804  gals.,  internal 

Weight:  29,000  lbs.  gross  design;  16,961  lbs.  empty 
Performance  for  cargo  with  Deicer  Boots  @ 29,000  lbs. : Max. 
speed,  224  m.p.h.  @ 7,500  ft.  Stall  speed,  68  m.p.h.  Rate  of 
climb,  980  f.p.m.  @ s.l.  Time  to  climb,  11.4  min.  to  10,000 
ft.  Service  ceiling,  22,200  ft.  Range,  1,610  mi.  @ 128  m.p.h. 
@ 1,500  ft. 

Crew:  3 

Armament:  None 
Total  built:  600  plus 

Navy  version  of  the  famous  Douglas  DC-3  (Army  C-47 
through  -53,  -117),  the  R4D  was  introduced  to  naval  service 
in  1941  and  still  serves  today.  Most  R4D’s  were  procured 
during  World  War  II  on  Army  contracts,  and  had  Army 
equivalent  models.  As  the  list  of  models  built  or  converted 
indicates,  the  basic  R4D  design  was  adapted  to  a wide  variety 
of  functions,  from  cargo  and  VIP  transport  to  electronic 
countermeasures.  Others  were  used  in  the  Antarctic!  The 
R4D-8  (C-117D)  series,  called  the  “Super  DC-3,”  had  re- 
designed wings,  fuselage,  and  tail,  more  powerful  engines, 
modified  nacelles,  and  other  changes.  Some  older  R4D’s  were 
modified  to  R4D-8  standards.  All  were  redesignated  to  the 
C-47  and  C-117  series  in  1962. 

R5D  (C-54)  Douglas  Skymaster 

Models  built  [converted]:  R5D-1,  [-1C,  -IF  (-1Z,  VC-54N)], 
-2  (C-54P),  [R5D-2F  (-2Z,  VC-54P)],  R5D-3  (C-54Q), 
[R5D-3Z  (VC-54Q)],  R5D-4,  [-AR  (C-54R)],  R5D-5 
(C-54S),  [R5D-5R  (C-54T),  -5Z  (VC-54S)]. 

Data  for : R5D^ 

Span:  117.5  ft.  Length:  93.9  ft.  Wing  area:  1,462  sq.  ft. 

Power  plant:  (4)  P&W  R-2000-11,  1,350  h.p.  (t.o.) 

Fuel:  2,700  gals.,  internal;  900  gals.,  auxiliary  (cabin) 

Weight:  68,000  lbs.  design  gross;  73,000  lbs.  with  auxiliary 
tanks;  38,155  lbs.  empty 


R4D-5,  1942-43,  with  identifying  markings  deleted  from  the  photograph  by  censor.  This  cargo  variant  was  the  Navy  equivalent 

of  the  Army  C-47A  Skytrain. 


Performance  (Cargo)  @ 68,000  lbs. : Max.  speed,  285  m.p.h. 
@ 18,300  ft.  Stall  speed,  86  m.p.h.  Rate  of  climb,  930 
f.p.m.  Time  to  climb,  11.6  min.  to  10,000  ft.;  29.7  min.  to 
20,000  ft.  Service  ceiling,  23,700  ft.  Range,  3,055  mi.  @ 
159  m.p.h.  @ 1,500  ft. 

Crew : 4 

Armament:  None 

Total  procured  for  USN : 202  plus 

This  was  the  Navy  version  of  the  Douglas  DC-4  transport 
(Army  C54).  It  entered  service  with  the  Navy  and  Marines 
during  World  War  II,  and  some  still  serve.  Many  operated 
with  the  Naval  Air  Transport  Service  (NATS)  until  1948, 
when  they  went  to  the  newly-consolidated  Military  Air 
Transport  Service  (MATS).  Variants  were  used  as  transports, 
cargo  carriers,  and  flagships. 

R6D  (C— 118 ) Douglas  Liftmaster 

Models  Built:  R6D-1  (C-118B),  -IZ  (VC-118B) 

Data  for:  R6D-1 

Span:  117.4  ft.  Length:  107  ft.  Wing  area,  1,463  sq.  ft. 

Power  Plant : (4)  P& W R-2800-52W,  2500  h.p. 


Fuel:  5380  gals,  internal. 

Weight:  103,000  lbs.  gross,  112,000  lbs.  t.o.  Max.,  54,995  lbs. 
empty. 

Performance  @ 103,000  lbs.  (18,726  lbs.  fuel):  Max.  speed, 
303  kts.  @ 16,700  ft.  Stall  speed,  89  kts.  Rate  of  climb, 
1,600  f.p.m.  Time  to  climb,  10.4  min.  to  10,000  ft.  Service 
ceiling,  21,900  ft.  Range,  1,870  naut.  mi.  @ 208  kts.  @ 
10,000  ft. 

Crew:  5 

Armament:  None 
Total  built  for  USN : 65 

This  military  version  of  the  commercial  DC-6A  transport 
was  purchased  in  the  early  1950’s  by  the  Air  Force  as  the 
C-118  and  by  the  Navy  as  the  R6D-1  (redesignated  C-118B 
in  1962).  Four  R6D-1Z  (VC-118B)  types  were  delivered  in 
1953  as  command  transports. 

R50  Lockheed  Lodestar 

Models  Built:  XR50-1,  R50-1,  -2,  -3,  -4,  -5,  -6 
Data  For:  R50-5 

Span:  65.5  ft.  Length:  49.8  ft.  Wing  Area:  551  sq.  ft. 


R5D-3  (BUNO  91999)  of  VR-724,  based  at  NAS  Glenview,  Illinois,  circa  1957. 
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R6D-1Z  (BUNO  128425)  of  Fleet  Tactical  Support  Squadron  1 (VR-1),  circa  1960.  Flag  on  vertical  tail  indicates  overseas 
operation;  four-star  flag  under  cockpit  shows  it  is  being  used  as  an  Admiral’s  personal  transport.  White  upper  surface  reflects 
some  of  sun’s  heat. 


Power  Plant:  (2)  Wright  R-1820-40,  1,200  H.P. 

Fuel : 644  gals,  internal. 

Weight:  19,605  lbs.  gross.  13,077  lbs.  empty. 

Performance  (Transport)  @ 19,605  lbs.  Max.  Speed:  252 
m.p.h.  @ 13,600  ft.  Stall  Speed:  76  m.p.h.  Rate  of  Climb: 
1,340  f.p.m.  Time  to  Climb:  8.4  min.  to  10,000  ft.  Service 
Ceiling:  26,400  ft.  Range:  1,740  mi.  @ 129  m.p.h.  @ 
1,500  ft. 

Armament:  None 

Total  Delivered  to  USN : 94 

This  was  the  Navy  transport  version  of  the  popular  Lock- 
heed Lodestar  commercial  transport  of  the  1930’s. 

R4Q(C-119)  Fairchild  Packet 

Models  Built:  R4Q-1,  -2  (C-119F) 

Data  For:  R4Q-2 

Span:  109.2  ft.  Length:  86.4  ft.  Wing  Area:  1447  sq.  ft. 


Power  Plant:  (2)  Wright  R-3350-85,  3,500  H.P. 

Fuel:  2,590  gals,  internal 

Weight:  64,000  lbs.  design  gross.  77,000  lbs.  max.  t.o.  40,118 
lbs.  empty. 

Performance  @ 77,000  lbs.:  Max.  speed:  233  kts.  @ 18,500 
ft.  Stall  speed:  97  kts.  Rate  of  Climb:  795  f.p.m.  Time  to 
Climb:  14.9  min.  to  10,000  ft.  Service  Ceiling:  21,900  ft. 
Range:  1,460  naut.  mi.  @ 158  kts.  @ 5,000  ft. 

Crew:  2 

Armament:  None 

Total  acquired  by  USN : 99 

The  R4Q  was  purchased  to  give  the  Marine  Corps  a tactical 
assault  transport  capable  of  replacing  the  smaller  R4D.  The 
R4Q-1  was  used  in  Korea,  being  later  surveyed  after  the 
R4Q-2  began  delivery  in  the  early  1950’s.  It  was  redesignated 
C-119F  in  1962. 


The  first  R4Q-1  (BUNO  124324)  being  tested  at  Patuxent  early  in  1950.  Dorsal  fins  were  soon  added  in  service,  and  the  outer 

horizontal  tail  “stubs”  were  removed. 
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PS-2  (BUNO  A-8285)  of  VJ-5,  circa  1929.  The  “Dll”  in  the  identification  number  on  the  nose  indicates  that  VJ-5  is  assigned 

to  the  11th  Naval  District. 


RS  (PS  ) Sikorsky 

Models  built:  XPS-1  (XRS-1),  XPS-2  (XRS-2),  PS-3 
(RS-3),  RS-1 
Data  for:  RS-3 

Span:  71.7  ft.  Length:  40.3  ft.  Wing  area:  720  sq.  ft.  Parasol- 
winged twin-boom  amphibian. 

Power  plant:  (2)  P&W  R-1340C,  450  h.p. 

Fuel:  330  gals.,  internal 

Weight:  10,323  lbs.  design  gross;  6,740  lbs.  empty 
Performance  @ 10,323  lbs.:  Max.  speed,  126  m.p.h.  @ s.l. 
Stall  speed,  64  m.p.h.  Time  to  climb,  8 min.  to  5,000  ft. 
Service  ceiling,  15,300  ft. 

Crew:  2 

Armament  (as  transport) : None 
First  delivery : 1927 
Last  service:  1934 
Total  built  for  USN : 13 

These  unique-looking  amphibians  were  the  Navy  version 
of  the  Sikorsky  S-36  through  S-41  commercial  air- 
planes of  the  late  1920’s  and  early  1930’s.  Originally  ordered 
under  the  PS  designation  as  a patrol  bombing  type,  the 
XPS-1  had  a gunner’s  position  in  the  bow  when  first  delivered 
but  was  soon  turned  to  transport  duties.  The  XPS-2  and 
PS-3  types  also  had  gunners’  cockpits,  but  these  were  soon 
removed  as  well.  In  1930,  three  RS-1  amphibians  were  pur- 
chased as  transports,  and  existing  PS  types  were  redesignated 
as  indicated  above.  Two  additional  RS-3’s  were  later  pur- 
chased as  such.  Other  Sikorsky  amphibians  of  this  type  served 
the  Army  as  C-6’s  and  C-6A’s. 

R70/R7V  (C-121 ) Lockheed  Constellation 

Models  Built:  R70-1,  R7V-1  (C-121J),  -2 
Data  for : R7V-1 

Span:  123  ft.  Length,  116.2  ft.  Wing  area,  1654  sq.  ft. 

Power  Plant:  (4)  Wright  R-3350-34,  3250  h.p. 

Fuel : 6570  gals,  internal. 


Weight:  130,000  lbs.  gross.  145,000  lbs.  Max.  t.o.  66,119  lbs. 
empty. 

Performance:  (Max.  fuel)  @ 130,000  lbs.  Max.  speed,  325  kts. 
@ 19,700  ft.  Stall  speed,  101  kts.  Rate  of  climb,  990  f.p.m. 
Time  to  climb,  10.9  min.  to  10,000  ft.  Service  ceiling  23,100 
ft.  Range,  3,636  naut.  mi.  @ 214  kts.  @ 10,000  ft. 
Armament:  None 

The  Navy’s  first  Constellations  were  acquired  by  the  Navy 
as  R70-l’s,  equivalent  to  the  Army’s  C-69.  These  were  used 
as  transports,  as  were  the  later  R7V-l’s  (equivalent  to  Air 
Force  C-121C)  used  by  the  Military  Air  Transport  Service. 
One  served  as  a photoreconnaissance  plane  in  the  Antarctic 
as  a R7V-1P.  The  basic  design  was  later  also  produced  as  the 
early-warning  PO-IW  (later  WV-1,  EC-121). 

R3Y  Convair  Tradewind 

Models  Built:  XP5Y-1,  R3Y-1,  -2 
Data  For:  R3Y-2 

Span:  145  ft.  9 in.  Length:  139  ft.  7 in.  Wing  Area:  2100  sq.  ft. 
Power  Plant:  Four  Allison  T40-A-10  turboprops,  5332  S.H.P. 

(1296  lbs.  thrust.) 

Fuel:  5500  gals,  internal. 

Weight:  145,000  lbs.  design  gross.  165,000  lbs.  Max.  t.o. 
86,410  lbs.  empty. 

Performance  (Cargo)  @ 145,000  lbs.  Max.  Speed:  318  kts. 
@ 19,000  ft.  Stall  Speed:  92  kts.  Rate  of  Climb:  2300  f.p.m. 
Time  to  Climb:  11.5  min.  to  20,000  ft.  Service  Ceiling: 

34.500  ft.  Range:  2,320  naut.  mi.  @ 290  kts.  @ 33,000/ 

40.500  ft. 

Armament:  None 

Total  built:  12  (including  2 XP5Y-1) 

Originally  designed  as  a turboprop  patrol  bomber  and  the 
only  U.S.  Navy  flying  boat  to  use  propjet  engines,  the  Trade- 
wind  was  finally  put  into  service  as  the  R3Y-1  long-range 
transport.  The  R3Y-2  was  fitted  with  a bow  door  to  offload 
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C-121J  (BUNO  131644)  of  Air  Development  Squadron  6 (VX-6)  off  the  New  Zealand  coast,  1965. 


vehicles  directly  onto  landing  beaches,  being  thought  of  as  a 
“flying  LST.” 

R4Y  (C-131)  Convair 

Models  Built;  R4Y-1  (C-131F),  -IZ  (VC-131F),  -2(C-131G) 
Data  For:  R4Y-1 

Span:  105  ft.  3 in.  Length:  79  ft.  2 in.  Wing  Area:  920  sq.  ft. 
Power  Plant:  Two  P&W  R-2800-52W,  2500  H.P. 

Fuel:  1730  gals,  internal. 

Weight:  47,000  lbs.  gross.  30,684  lbs.  empty. 

Performance  (Max.  Fuel)  @ 47,000  lbs.  Max.  Speed:  267  kts. 
@ 17,000  ft.  Stall  Speed:  76  kts.  Rate  of  Climb:  1330 
f.p.m.  Time  to  Climb:  8.7  min.  to  10,000  ft.  Service  Ceiling: 
25,500  ft.  Range:  2,100  naut.  mi.  @ 163  kts.  @ 5,000  ft. 
Crew:  6 

Armament:  None 

Total  procured  for  USN : 39 

The  Navy  version  of  the  commercial  Convair  340  transport 
(Air  Force  C-131D),  the  R4Y-1  became  the  C-131F  in  1962. 
The  VIP  R4Y-1Z  (one  built)  then  became  the  VC-131F. 


The  R4Y-2  (C-131G)  was  similar  to  the  commercial  Convair 
440. 

C— 130  (GV ) Lockheed  Hercules 

Models  built  for  USN:  KC-130F  (GV-1),  C-130F  (GV-IU), 
C-130G,  LC-130F  (C-130BL),  C-130R,  EC-130G,  -Q 
Data  for : C-130G 

Span:  132.6  ft.  Length:  97.8  ft.  Wing  area:  1745.5  sq.  ft. 
Power  plant:  (4)  Allison  T56-A-7  turboprops,  @ 4050  eq. 
sh.h.p. 

Fuel:  6,960  gals,  internal,  2,720  gals,  auxiliary 
Weight:  155,000  lbs.  gross,  70,057  lbs.  empty 
Performance  (w/external  tanks)  @ 155,000  lbs. ; Max.  speed, 
309  kts.  @ 9,000  ft.  @ n.r.p.;  324  kts.  @ 19,000  ft.  @ 
m.r.p.  @ 101,104  lbs.  Rate  of  climb,  1,552  f.p.m.;  3,212 
f.p.m.  @ m.r.p.  @ 101,104  lbs.  Time  to  climb,  27  min.  to 
20,000  ft.  Service  ceiling,  22,800  ft.  Range,  2,843  naut.  mi. 
@ 273  kts.  @ 20,800/29,400  ft.  Combat  radius,  1,555  naut. 
mi.  @ 273/266  kts. 

Armament:  None 
First  contract:  1958 


R3Y-2  refueling  four  Grumman  F9F-8P-S  of  VF-123,  1956.  Originally  built  as  a long-range  transport,  the  R3Y-2  was  later 

refitted  as  a flying  tanker. 
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T-29B  trainer  on  loan  to  the  Navy  from  the  Air  Force;  note  the  Navy  markings  with  Air  Force  serial  (51-3802).  This  is  the 
trainer  version  of  the  R4Y  transport,  differing  only  in  internal  equipment  and  the  ventral  radome. 


First  flight  (KC-130F):  1-22-60 
Total  procured  for  USN : 57  plus 

Several  versions  of  the  Air  Force-developed  C-130  have 
been  used  by  the  Navy  and  Marines  for  assault  transport, 
in-flight  refueling,  Polaris  support,  and  Antarctic  duties.  In 
addition,  12  Hercules  were  obtained  by  the  Coast  Guard  as 
R8V-lG’s  (later  SC-130B,  then  redesignated  HC-130B). 

AE-1  (HE-1 ) Piper 

Span:  35.5  ft.  Length:  22.5  ft.  Wing  area:  179  sq.  ft. 

Power  plant:  (1)  Lycoming  0-235-2,  100  h.p. 

Fuel:  20  gals.,  internal 

Weight:  1,414  lbs.  gross;  894  lbs.  empty 

Performance  (Ambulance)  @ 1,414  lbs.;  Max.  speed,  99 


m.p.h.  @ s.l.  Stall  speed:  41  m.p.h.  Rate  of  climb,  710 
f.p.m.;  21.5  min.  to  10,000  ft.  Range:  424  miles  @ 58 
m.p.h.  @ s.l.;  Service  ceiling:  16,000  ft. 

Crew:  2 

Armament:  None 

Total  acquired  for  USN : 100 

The  HE-1  was  built  during  World  War  II  as  a light  am- 
bulance plane.  Similar  to  the  NE  (see  Piper  NE  under 
Trainers),  the  HE  was  redesignated  AE  in  1943  when  the 
type  letter  H was  given  to  helicopters. 

GB  (JB)  Beech  Traveler 

Models  built:  JB-1,  GB-1,  -2 
Data  for:  GB-2 


jK 


KC  130F  (BUNO  151888)  of  VR-1  in  flight,  1967.  Note  the  centerline  refueling  drogue  protruding  from  the  after  fuselage. 
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HE-1  (BUNO  30197)  ambulance  plane,  with  upper  fuselage  folded  back  and  litter  secured  in  place.  This  version  of  the  Piper 
Cub  was  envisioned  as  a means  of  rapidly  evacuating  casualties  from  forward  airstrips  and  other  places  where  larger  ambu- 
lance planes  could  not  be  used  and  time  was  critical.  Photo  1942. 


Span : 32  ft.  Length : 26.2  ft.  Wing  area : 296  sq.  ft. 

Power  plant:  P&W  R-985-50,  450  h.p.  (t.o.) 

Fuel:  121  gals.,  internal 
Weight:  4,250  lbs.  gross;  3,003  lbs.  empty 
Performance  @ 4,250  lbs. : Max.  speed,  200  m.p.h.  @ 5,750  ft. 
Stall  speed,  64  m.p.h.  Rate  of  climb,  1,140  f.p.m.  Time  to 
climb,  9.4  min.  to  10,000  ft.  Service  ceiling,  21,800  ft. 
Range,  420  mi.  @112  m.p.h. 

Crew:  2 

Armament:  None 
Total  built:  361 

One  Beech  “Staggerwing”  was  purchased  in  1937  for  use 
as  a command  transport  under  the  designation  JB-1.  Two 
years  later,  ten  more  “Staggerwings”  were  bought  as  GB-l’s, 


followed  by  eight  more  commandeered  former  civilian  GB-l’s. 
The  GB-2  was  later  procured  both  for  the  Navy  and  for 
British  lend-lease. 

GH/NH  Howard  Nightingale 

Models  built:  GH-1,  -2,  -3,  NH-1 
Data  for:  GH-1 

Span:  38  ft.  Length:  26.2  ft.  Wing  area:  210  sq.  ft. 

Power  plant:  P&W  R-985- AN-6,  450  h.p.  (t.o.) 

Fuel:  151  gals.,  internal 

Weight:  4,350  lbs.  design  gross;  2,910  lbs.  empty 
Performance  @ 4,350  lbs.:  Max.  speed,  184  m.p.h.  @ 6,100  ft. 
Stall  speed,  68  m.p.h.  Rate  of  climb,  980  f.p.m.  @ s.l. 


The  third  GB-1  (BUNO  1591),  circa  1939,  in  standard  peacetime  finish;  overall  aluminum  with  a yellow  upper  surface  to  the 

top  wing. 
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Early  production  SNB-1  (BUNO  39800),  1942.  The  basic  JRB  transport  design  was  widely  employed  in  various  trainer  con- 
figurations by  the  Army  Air  Forces  and  the  Navy  alike.  Fitted  with  a transparent  nose  and  a dorsal  astrodome  or  (as  here) 
a twin  .30-caliber  turret,  SNB’s  trained  crews  for  Navy  patrol  planes.  This  plane’s  finish  is  natural  metal  with  a flat  black 
antiglare  panel  forward  of  the  cockpit.  Large  peacetime  markings  were  still  used  at  this  time  on  many  “Stateside”  trainers. 


Time  to  climb,  10.9  min.  to  10,000  ft.  Service  ceiling,  21,700 
ft.  Range,  720  mi.  @ 103  m.p.h.  @ 1,500  ft. 

Crew:  2 

Armament:  None 
Total  built:  485 

Operated  by  the  Army  as  the  UC-70,  the  GH  series  were 
used  as  5-place  utility  and  light  cargo/transport  planes.  The 
NH-1  was  a two-seater  instrument  trainer. 

JRS  Sikorsky 

Models  built:  JRS-1 
Data  for : JRS-1 

Span:  86  ft.  Length:  51.1  ft.  Wing  area:  780  sq.  ft.  Winged 
amphibian 

Power  plant:  (2)  Wright  R-1690-52,  750  h.p. 

Fuel:  605  gals.,  internal;  200  gals.,  auxiliary 
Weight:  19,096  lbs.  design  gross;  20,337  lbs.  overload;  13,360 
lbs.  empty 

Performance  @ 19,096  lbs.:  Max.  speed,  190  m.p.h.  Stall 
speed,  64  m.p.h.  Time  to  climb,  5.6  min.  to  5,000  ft.  Service 
ceiling,  20,700  ft.  Range,  1,530  mi.  @ cruise  m.p.h. 

Crew:  2 

Armament:  None 
Total  built:  17 

Similar  to  the  commercial  Sikorsky  S-43,  these  amphibians 
were  used  by  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  in  the  late  1930’s. 
One  survived  into  early  World  War  II,  and  was  used  as  an 
improvised  patrol  bomber,  with  two  light  bombs  carried 
under  its  wings. 

JRB/SNB  (C-45 ) Beech  Expeditor  (JRB  ); 

Kansan,  Navigator  (SNB  ) 

Models  Built:  JRB-1,  -2,  -3,  -4,  (-6),  SNB-1,  -2,  -2C,  (-2H), 
-2P,  [-3Q,  -5  (TC-45J,  UC-45J),  5P  (RC-45J)] 

Data  for : SNB-5 

Span : 47.7  ft.  Length : 34.2  ft.  Wing  area,  349  sq.  ft. 

Power  plant : (2)  P& W R-985-AN-14B,  450  h.p. 

Fuel:  205  gals,  internal;  Auxiliary:  (Nose)  38.5  or  47  gals. 


Weight:  8,730  lbs.  gross;  6,176  lbs.  empty. 

Performance:  (Max.  fuel)  @ 8,730  lbs.:  Max.  speed,  186  kts. 
@ 4,300  ft.  Stall  speed,  64  kts.  Rate  of  climb,  1,220  f.p.m. 
Time  to  climb,  10  min.  to  10,000  ft.  Range:  1,120  naut.  mi. 
@ 120  kts.  @ 5,000  ft.  Service  ceiling,  19,300  ft. 

Crew:  2 

Armament:  None. 

Total  procured  for  USN : 1500  plus 
First  contract:  1940 

This  long-lived  design  served  the  Navy  for  over  a quarter- 
century  as  photographic  planes,  personnel  transports,  trainers 
and  flying  ambulances.  Many  “Twin  Beeches”  were  configured 
for  various  kinds  of  specialized  flight  training.  Surviving 
SNB’s  were  redesignated  C-45’s  in  1962. 

JF  Grumman  Duck 

USN  Models  built:  XJF-1,  JF-1,  -3 
Data  for:  JF-1 

Span:  39.0  ft.  Length:  33.0  ft.  Wing  area:  409  sq.  ft.  Am- 
phibian. 

Power  plant:  1 P&W  R-1830-62,  700  h.p. 

Fuel:  150  gals..  Internal 

Performance  @ 5,389  lbs.:  Max.  speed:  168  m.p.h.  Stall 
speed:  60  m.p.h.  Time  to  climb,  4.8  min.  to  5,000  ft.  Range: 
522  miles.  Service  ceiling:  18,000  ft. 

Crew:  2 

Armament:  none 
Total  built:  48 

The  JF  was  designed  to  combine  features  of  the  Grumman 
FF-1  fighter  with  the  earlier  Loening  amphibians.  Intended 
for  utility  work  on  board  aircraft  carriers  and  for  fleet-to- 
shore  liaison,  the  JF  and  the  later  J2F  (differing  only  in 
minor  features  from  its  predecessor)  were  used  by  the  fleet, 
by  the  Coast  Guard  and  by  the  Marines. 

J2F  Grumman/Columbia  Duck 

Models  Built:  JRB-1,  -2,  -3,  -4,  [-6],  SNB-1,  -2,  -2C, 
[-2H],  -2P,  [-3Q,  -5  (TC-45J,  UC-45J),  -5P  (RC-45J)] 
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JF-1  (BUNO  9449)  of  Marine  Utility  Squadron  7 (VMJ-7)  1 October  1935.  Note  tailhook  for  carrier  landings.  Marine  airplanes 
used  red- white-blue  rudder  stripes  until  adoption  of  camouflage  in  1941.  Marine  Corps  insignia  appears  forward  of  cockpit. 
Circle  around  squadron  type  letter  identifies  it  as  a Marine  squadron.  Overall  finish  by  this  time  is  aluminum  color,  with 
yellow  upper  surface  of  top  wing. 


Span:  39.0  ft.  Length:  34.0  ft.  Wing  area:  409  sq.  ft. 

Power  plant:  Wright  R-1820-50,  950  h.p. 

Fuel:  190  gals.,  internal 

Performance  (utility)  @ 6,978  lbs.:  Max.  speed,  189  m.p.h. 
@ 16,400  ft.  Stall  speed,  70  m.p.h.  Rate  of  climb,  1,350 
f.p.m.  Time  to  climb,  9.9  min.  to  10,000  ft.  Range,  880 
miles  @ 99  m.p.h.  @ 1,500  ft.  Service  ceiling,  26,400  ft. 
Crew:  2 


Armament:  (1)  .30  m.g.;  (2)  325  lb.  depth  bombs 
First  flight:  4-3-36 
Total  built : 585 

The  J2F-1,  which  appeared  in  service  in  1937,  differed  from 
the  earlier  JF  only  in  minor  respects.  J2F  variants  also 
differed  from  one  another  only  slightly.  The  J2F-2A  was 
produced  for  use  by  the  Marines  in  the  Virgin  Islands;  unlike 


J2F-5  in  the  flat  blue-gray/flat  light  gray  two-tone  camouflage  adopted  for  fleet  airplanes  in  October  1941,  in  a photo  taken  at 
that  time.  No  national  insignia  or  other  markings  show.  One  of  a last  large  prewar  batch  built  by  Grumman  before  Pearl 
Harbor,  the  J2F-5  differs  only  slightly  in  externals  from  the  original  JF-1. 
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Coast  Guard  JRF-5  on  patrol  over  Alaska,  1944,  in  3-tone  camouflage  (dark  sea  blue  on  upper  surfaces,  “intermediate  blue” 
on  sides,  off-white  underneath)  and  oversize  fuselage  insignia.  Propeller-warning  stripes  cross  the  nose  above  the  insignia. 
and  the  service  marking  “COAST  GUARD”  appears  in  1-inch  black  letters  on  the  fin. 


other  J2F  models,  it  was  fitted  with  machine  guns  and  racks 
for  light  bombs.  No  Ducks  were  built  by  Grumman  after 
Pearl  Harbor,  but  330  were  produced  by  Columbia  under  the 
Grumman  designation  as  J2F-6’s. 

JRF  Grumman  Goose 

Models  built:  JRF-1,  -lA,  -4,  -5 
Data  For:  JRF-5 

Span:  49.0  ft.  Length:  38.3  ft.  Wing  area:  375  sq.  ft. 

Power  plant:  (2)  P&W  R-985-AN-6,  450  h.p. 

Fuel:  220  gals.,  internal 

Weight:  8,700  lbs.  design  gross;  6,004  lbs.  empty 
Performance  (Transport)  @ 8,700  lbs.  Max.  speed,  194  m.p.h. 


@ 6,300  ft.  Stall  speed:  67  m.p.h.  (185  gals,  fuel)  Rate  of 
climb:  1,070  f.p.m.;  10.1  min.  to  10,000  ft.  Range:  800 
miles  @ 115  m.p.h.  @ 1,500  ft.  Service  ceiling,  19,700  ft. 
Crew:  2 

Armament:  (2)  325  lb.  Depth  bombs 

Total  acquired  by  USN : 217  (including  Coast  Guard) 

Navy  configuration  of  Grumman’s  commercial  G-21  am- 
phibian of  1937,  the  JRF  was  first  tested  as  the  XJ3F-1  but 
was  redesignated  JRF-1  when  the  production  order  was 
placed.  Some  JRF’s  were  outfitted  as  target  tugs  and  light 
patrol  bombers,  while  the  JRF-5  had  cameras  for  aerial 
surveying.  Some  JRF-5’s  went  to  the  Coast  Guard,  while 
the  JRF-6B  navigation  trainer  was  assigned  to  Great  Britain 


J4F-2  (BUNG  32944)  light  amphibian,  1943. 
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JRM-3  Philippine  Mars,  operating  out  of  Alameda  circa  1947  with  VR-2. 


J4F  Grumman  Widgeon 

Models  built;  J4F-1,  -2 
Data  for:  J4F-2 

Span:  40.0  ft.  Length:  31.1  ft.  Wing  area:  245  sq.  ft. 

Power  plant:  (2)  Ranger  L-440-2,  200  h.p. 

Fuel:  108  gals.,  internal 
Weight:  4,500  lbs.  gross;  3,214  lbs.  empty 
Performance  (Transport)  @ 4,500  lbs.:  Max.  speed,  150 
m.p.h.  @ s.l.  Stall  speed,  63  m.p.h.  Rate  of  climb,  850 
f.p.m.;  18.1  min,  to  10,000  ft.  Range,  830  miles  @ 91 
m.p.h.  @ s.l.  Service  ceiling:  14,600  ft. 

Crew:  2 

Armament:  (2)  325  lb.  depth  charges 
Total  built:  156 

The  military  configuration  of  Grumman’s  commercial  G-44 
amphibian,  25  J4F-l’s  were  purchased  by  the  Coast  Guard 
before  the  Navy  began  to  acquire  J4F-2’s.  Used  as  light 
transport  and  utility  planes,  some  flew  antisubmarine  patrol 
with  a pair  of  depth  charges  slung  beneath  their  wings.  The 
Army  also  used  the  Widgeon  as  its  OA-14. 

JRM  Martin  Mars 

Models  built  [converted]:  XPB2M-1,  [-1R],  JRM-1,  -2,  [-3] 
Data  for:  JRM-1 

Span:  200.0  ft.  Length:  120.3  ft.  Wing  area;  3,686  sq.  ft. 
Power  plant:  (4)  Wright  R-3350-8  @ 2400  h.p.  (t.o.) 

Fuel:  13,220  gals.,  internal 

Weight:  145,000  lbs.  design  gross;  155,000  overload  gross; 
77,609  lbs.  empty 

Performance  @ 145,000  lbs.:  Max.  speed,  196  kts.  @ 16,200 
ft.  Stall  speed,  62  kts.  Rate  of  climb,  720  f.p.m.  Time  to 
climb,  16.6  min.  to  10,000  ft.  Service  ceiling,  20,800  ft. 
Range,  2,770  naut.  mi.  @ 123  kts.  @ 1,500  ft. 

Armament:  None 
First  contract:  8-23-38 
First  flight : 7-3-42 
First  squadron : VR-2 
Total  built:  7 


The  largest  flying  boat  ever  built  for  the  Navy,  the  Mars 
was  originally  ordered  as  a twin-tailed  patrol  bomber 
(XPB2M-1).  This  prototype  was  reconfigured  as  a transport 
(XPB2M-1R)  late  in  1943.  Five  single-tailed  production 
JRM-1  transports  were  built;  the  single  JRM-2  had  more 
powerful  engines  and  a higher  gross  weight.  After  modification 
to  JRM-2  standard,  the  JRM-l’s  became  JRM-3’s.  Some 
operate  in  Canada  today;  fitted  with  huge  internal  water 
tanks,  they  attack  forest  fires. 

JM  Martin  Marauder 

Models  built  [converted];  JM-1,  [-IP],  -2 
Data  for:  JM-1 

Span:  71  ft.  Length:  58.2  ft.  Wing  area:  659  sq.  ft. 

Power  plant:  (2)  P&W  R-2800-43,  2,000  h.p.  (t.o.) 

Fuel:  962  gals.,  internal;  1,000  gals.,  auxiliary  (Bomb  Bay) 
Weight:  23,992  lbs.  design  gross;  21,820  lbs.  empty 
Performance  (Utility  configuration)  @ 28,992  lbs.:  Max. 
speed,  305  mph.  (normal  power)  @ 14,800  ft.  Stall  speed, 
92  mph.  Rate  of  climb,  1,580  f.p.m.  Time  to  climb,  18.7 
min.  to  20,000  ft.;  7.1  min.  to  10,000  ft.  Service  ceiling, 
23,800  ft.  Range,  1,820  mi.  @ 156  m.p.h.  @ 1,500  ft. 

Crew:  3 

Armament:  None 
Total  built:  272 

This  unarmed  version  of  the  Army’s  famous  B-26  medium 
bomber  served  principally  for  high-speed  gunnery  target 
towing,  though  some  JM-l’s  were  converted  to  JM-IP  photo- 
reconnaissance planes.  As  target  tugs,  some  JM’s  served  in 
allover  natural  metal  finish,  but  most  wore  bright  yellow  paint. 

JD  Douglas  Invader 

Models  acquired  by  USN:  [XJD-1,  JD-1  (UB-26J),  -ID 
(DB-26J)] 

Data  for:  JD-1 

Span:  70  ft.  Length:  50.4  ft.  Wing  area,  540  sq.  ft. 

Power  plant:  (2)  P&W  R-2800-71,  2,000  h.p. 

Fuel:  925  gals.,  internal. 
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JM-1  fast  target  tug  (BUNO  66682),  10  July  1944.  This  was  a Navy  conversion  of  the  Army  AT-23B  advanced  trainer,  itself 
converted  from  the  B-26C  medium  bomber.  Its  finish  is  natural  metal;  placement  of  fuselage  insignia  and  “NAVY”  identifi- 
cation is  nonstandard,  but  commonly  seen  on  JM’s. 


Weight:  34,000  lbs.  gross;  22,435  lbs.  empty. 

Performance:  (Target  stowed)  ® 32,000  lbs.:  Max.  speed: 
287  kts.  @ 13,200  ft.  Stall  speed:  94  kts.  Rate  of  climb, 
1,840  f.p.m.  Time  to  climb,  6.1  min.  to  10,000  ft.  Service 
ceiling,  26,800  ft.  Range:  1,490  naut.  mi.  @ 151  kts. 

Crew:  3 

Armament:  None 

First  USN  delivery:  1945 

Total  acquired  by  USN : 141 

The  Navy  version  of  the  Army /Air  Force  A-26  (later 
B-26)  medium  bomber,  a single  XJD-1  was  converted  from 
an  Army  A-26B  in  1945.  140  more  JD-l’s  were  converted 
from  A-26C’s  and  were  used  as  target  tugs  before  some  were 
later  fitted  as  target-drone  launch  and  control  planes  and 
redesignated  JD-ID.  JD’s  were  redesignated  in  the  B-26 
series  (see  above)  in  1962. 

LF  Grumman  Albatross 

Models  Built:  XJR2F-1,  UF-1,  -IL,  -IT,  [-2]  (HU-16D) 
Data  for:  UF-1 

Span:  80  ft.  Length:  60.5  ft.  Wing  Area:  833  sq.  ft. 


Power  Plant:  (2)  Wright  R-1820-76A,  1,425  H.P. 

Fuel:  676  gals,  internal:  600  gals,  auxiliary 
Weight:  25,000  lbs.  design  gross.  33,000  max.  (land)  t.o.  19,820 
lbs.  empty 

Performance:  (clean)  @ 28,670  lbs.  Max.  speed:  216  kts.  @ 
5,000  ft.  Stall  speed:  61  kts.  Rate  of  Climb:  1,432  f.p.m. 
Time  to  Climb:  9.1  min.  to  10,000  ft.  Service  Ceiling: 
24,800  ft.  Range:  1,000  naut.  mi.  @ 124  kts.  @ 1,500  ft. 
Crew:  2 

Armament:  None 

Designed  as  a successor  to  the  dependable  Grumman  JRF 
Goose,  this  plane  was  first  designated  JR2F  but  became  the 
UF  when  the  Navy  dropped  the  JR  type  category.  Some 
served  in  the  Antarctic,  while  others  operated  on  search  and 
rescue  missions  for  the  Coast  Guard  and  Air  Force. 

UO  (U-11 ) Piper  Aztec 

Models  Built:  UO-1  (U-11  A) 

Span:  37  ft.  1 in.  Length:  27  ft.  6 in.  Wing  Area:  207  sq.  ft. 
Power  Plant:  (2)  Lycoming  O-540-A1D5,  250  h.p. 

Fuel:  140  gals,  internal. 


Coast  Guard  UF-2G. 
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C-2A  prototype  (BUNO  148147)  undergoing  flight  tests,  1965.  It  combines  the  standard  light  gray/white  color  scheme  with  a 

heat^reflecting  white  upper  fuselage. 


Weight:  4,800  lbs.  gross.  3,020  lbs.  empty. 

Performance:  @ 48,000  lbs.  Max.  Speed:  181  kts.  @ s.l. 
Stall  Speed:  54  kts.  Rate  of  Climb:  1,620  f.p.m.  Time  to 
CUmb:  5 min.  to  7,000  ft.  Service  Ceiling:  20,900  ft.  Range: 
1,009  naut.  mi.  @118  kts.  @ 7,000  ft. 

Armament:  None 

Total  Delivered  to  USN : 20 

The  UO  was  basically  identical  with  its  civilian  counterpart, 
except  for  additional  radio  equipment  and  other  minor  fea- 
tures. In  1962  the  UO-1  became  the  U-llA. 

C-2  Grumman  Greyhounh 

Models  built:  C-2A 

Span:  80.6  ft.  Length:  56.6  ft.  Wing  area:  700  sq.  ft.  High 
wing,  folding. 

Power  plant:  (2)  Allison  T56-A-8A  turboprop,  4050  e.h.p. 
Weight:  54,382  lbs.  gross;  31,250  lbs.  empty. 

Performance:  Max.  speed,  352  m.p.h.  @ 30,000  ft.  Cruising 
speed,  296  m.p.h.  @ 30,000  ft.  Rate  of  climb,  2330  f.p.m.  @ 
s.l.  Service  ceiling,  28,800  ft.  Range,  1655  mi. 

Crew;  3 or  4 

Armament:  None 

First  flight;  11-1-64 

Total  built:  Still  in  production 

Developed  from  the  E-2  Hawkeye  airborne  early  warning 
airplane,  the  C-2  uses  the  same  engines,  wings,  and  tails.  It 
has  a new  fuselage  with  a rear  cargo  ramp,  and  is  designed  for 
COD  (Carrier  On-board  Delivery)  of  personnel  and  cargo 
from  shore  bases  to  aircraft  carriers  at  sea. 

PART  H 

TRAINER  SERIES 

N-9  Curtiss 

Models  built:  N-9,  N-9H,  N-10 
Data  For:  N-9 

Span:  53.3  ft.  Length  30.8  ft.  Wing  area:  496  ft.  Single  float 
seaplane. 

Power  plant:  Curtiss  OXX,  100  h.p. 

Fuel:  20  gals.,  internal 


Weight:  2410  lbs.  gross;  1860  lbs.  empty. 

Performance  (normal  conflguration)  @ 2,410  lbs. : Max.  spd., 
70  m.p.h.  Ldg.  spd.:  42  m.p.h.  Time  to  climb,  10  min.  to 
1,700  ft.  Range,  2 hrs.  endurance. 

Crew:  2 

Armament:  None 

Total  procured  for  USN:  610  (includes  50  manufactured  by 
USN  in  1920’s  from  spare  parts,  engines) 

The  N-9  was  a seaplane  development  of  the  basic  JN-4B 
Jenny  design.  The  N-9  was  a primary  trainer,  while  the 
N-9H  had  a 150-horsepower  Wright  “Hisso”  engine  and  was 
used  for  advanced  gunnery  and  bombardment  training.  After 
World  War  I the  N-9  remained  in  service  for  some  eight 
years,  taking  part  in  early  experiments  designed  to  integrate 
aircraft  into  fleet  operations.  Fourteen  N-9’s  were  also 
acquired  by  the  Army  for  wartime  service.  Most  production 
N-9’s  were  built  under  license  from  Curtiss  by  the  Burgess 
Company,  Marblehead,  Mass. 

F Curtiss 

Models  built:  F,  MF 
Data  for:  F 

Span:  45.1  ft.  Length:  27.8  ft.  Wing  area:  387  sq.  ft. 

Power  plant:  Curtiss  OXX6,  100  h.p. 

Fuel:  38  gals.,  internal 

Weight;  2460  lbs.  design  gross;  1860  lbs.  empty 
Performance  (normal  configuration)  @ 2,460  lbs.:  Max.  spd., 
69  m.p.h.  Ldg.  spd.,  46  m.p.h.  Time  to  climb,  10  min.  to 
1,200  ft.  Range,  3.5  hrs.  endurance. 

Crew:  2 

Armament:  None 

Total  procured  for  USN:  251  plus  (149-plus  F;  102  MF) 

A development  of  the  pioneer  Curtiss  Pusher  of  1912,  the 
Curtiss  Model  F took  part  in  the  Navy’s  first  catapult  experi- 
ments and  made  the  first  catapult  launch  from  a ship  (armored 
cruiser  NORTH  CAROLINA)  on  5 November  1915.  Originally 
procured  as  airplanes  C-1  through  C-5,  the  first  five  F’s  were 
redesignated  AB-1  through  -5  in  1914  (see  notes  on  Navy 
aircraft  designations  in  the  Introduction  to  this  Appendix). 
AB-3,  based  on  battleship  MISSISSIPPI  (BB-23),  made  the 
Navy’s  first  operational  flight  on  25  April  1914  when  LTJG 
P.  N.  L.  Bellinger  carried  out  an  observation  and  reccon- 
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N-9H  (BUNO  A-2429) ; the  fuselage  emblem  is  apparently  the  insignia  of  a training  command. 


naissance  mission  over  Veracruz,  Mexico.  Most  F’s  served  as 
trainers,  as  did  the  improved  Curtiss  MF.  Actually  a different 
design,  althouth  the  designation  signified  “Modified  F,”  the 
MF  had  an  improved  hull  and  modified  tail.  A civilian  version 
was  produced  by  Curtiss  as  the  Seagull,  and  many  surplus 
MF’s  were  purchased  and  modified  for  private  use. 

JN-4  Curtiss  Jenny 

Models  built:  JN-1,  -IW,  -4A,  -4B,  -4H,  -4HG,  -6,  -6HG-I. 
Data  for:  JN-4H 


Span:  43.6  ft.  Length:  27.1  ft.  Wing  area:  353  sq.  ft. 

Power  plant:  Wright  Hisso,  150  h.p. 

Fuel:  31  gals.,  internal 
Weight:  2,145  lbs.  gross,  1,595  lbs.  empty 
Performance  (normal  configuration)  @ 2,090  lbs. : Max.  speed, 
93  m.p.h.  Ldg.  speed,  42  m.p.h.  Time  to  climb,  10  min.  to 
5,500  ft.  Service  ceiling,  15,000  ft.  Range : 3.2  hrs.  endurance 
@ cruising  speed. 

Crew:  2 


Curtiss  “F-Boat”  (BUNO  A-2332). 
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JN-4,  circa  1920. 


Armament:  None 

Total  procured  for  USN : 261 

Widely  used  by  the  Army  and  by  the  Canadian  Air  Force 
during  World  War  I and  one  of  that  war’s  best-remembered 
airplanes,  the  Jenny  was  acquired  both  from  the  manufacturer 
and  from  the  Army  for  Navy  use.  The  JN-1  was  an  Army 
trainer  version;  the  JN-IW  was  its  single-float  seaplane 
version.  The  -4 A and  — 4B  were  landplanes,  embodying  some 
improvements,  while  the  -4H  had  the  Wright-Hispano 
(“Hisso”)  engine.  The  -4HG  was  a gunnery-training  variant 
of  this.  The  JN-6  was  a still  further  improved  version,  ten  of 
which  were  purchased  with  “Hisso”  engines  for  gunnery 
training  as  the  JN-6HG-I.  After  the  Armistice  the  Navy 
continued  to  acquire  these  useful  machines  for  postwar  train- 
ing. Many  “Jennies”  were  sold  surplus  by  the  services  in  the 
1920’s,  and  had  an  instrumental  part  in  the  development  of 
American  civil  aviation. 

C Boeing 

Models  built:  C,  C-IF 
Data  for:  C 

Span:  43.8  ft.  Length:  27.0  ft.  Wing  area:  495  sq.  ft.  Seaplane 
trainer,  twin  floats.  (C-1) ; single  float  (C-IF) 

Power  plant : Hall  Scott  A-7A,  100  h.p. 

Fuel:  22  gals.,  internal 
Weight:  2,455  lbs.  gross,  1,940  lbs.  empty 
Performance  (normal  configuration)  @ 2,455  lbs.:  Max.  speed, 
73  m.p.h.  Ldg.  speed,  46  m.p.h.  Time  to  climb,  10  min.  to 
2500  ft.;  23.5  min.  to  5,000  ft.  Service  ceiling,  6,500  ft. 
Range:  3.8  hrs.  endurance  at  cruising  speed. 

Crew:  2 

Armament:  None 

Total  procured  for  USN : 53 

The  Boeing  Model  C primary  trainer  was  submitted  for 
Navy  test  in  1917.  As  a result,  fifty  were  ordered.  Their 
engines  proved  so  unsatisfactory,  though,  that  they  were 
never  actually  used  for  training,  and  were  eventually  disposed 
of.  One  version,  powered  by  a Curtiss  OXX-6  motor,  was 


purchased  as  a C-IF  to  distinguish  its  single  float  from  the 
twin  floats  of  the  production  C-1. 

R Curtiss 

Navy  Models  built:  R-3,  R-6,  R-6L,  R-9 
Data  for:  R-6L 

Span:  57.1  ft.  Length:  33.4  ft.  Wing  area:  613  sq.  ft. 

Power  plant:  (1)  Liberty,  360  h.p. 

Fuel:  125  gals.,  internal 

Weight:  4,634,  (5,662  with  torpedo)  lbs.  gross;  3,513  lbs. 
empty 

Performance  (Torpedo  off)  @ 4,500  lbs.:  Max.  speed,  104 
m.p.h..  Stall  speed,  50  m.p.h.;  Time  to  climb,  10  min.  to 
6,750  ft.  Service  ceiling,  12,200  ft.  Range:  8.5  hours  @ 
cruise. 

Crew:  2 

Armament:  (1)  Type  D Torpedo  (1,036  lbs.) 

The  Curtiss  R series  of  World  War  I was  used  by  the  Royal 
Navy  as  well  as  the  U.S.  Army  and  Navy.  A twin-float  sea- 
plane, it  was  employed  as  an  observation  and  training  aircraft. 
After  World  War  I the  R-6L  was  modified  to  carry  an  aerial 
torpedo. 

Thomas-Morse  Scout  Thomas-Morse 

Models  used  by  Navy:  S-4B,  -4C,  -5 
Data  for:  S— 4B 

Span : 27.0  ft.  Length : 20.3  ft.  Wing  area : 240  sq.  f t.  Landplane 
(S-4B,  -4C);  seaplane  (S-5). 

Power  plant:  Gnome  B-9  Rotary,  100  h.p. 

Weight:  1,325  lbs.  gross,  890  lbs.  empty. 

Performance:  Max.  speed,  95  m.p.h. 

Armament:  (1)  .30  m.g.  or  (1)  camera  gun 
First  flight  (S-4  prototype) : 6-17 
Total  procured  for  USN : 20 

The  S^B  and  S-4C  were  used  by  Army  and  Navy  during 
World  War  I as  advanced  fighter  trainers.  The  S-5  was  a 
floatplane  version  of  the  S-4B,  with  two  main  floats  and  a 
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R-6L  (BUNO  A-958). 


small  third  float  under  the  tail.  It  did  not  prove  particularly 
satisfactory. 

Aeromarine  39  Aeromarine 

Models  built:  39 A,  39B 
Data  for:  39B 

Span:  47.0  ft.  Length  30.4  ft.  Wing  area:  494  sq.  ft.  Seaplane. 
Power  plant:  Curtiss  OXX,  100  h.p. 

Fuel:  30  gals.,  internal 

Weight:  2,544  lbs.  gross,  1,974  lbs.  empty. 

Performance  (normal  configuration)  @ 2,544  lbs.:  Max. 
speed:  68  m.p.h.  Ldg.  speed:  40  m.p.h.  Time  to  climb, 
10  min.  to  1,500  ft.  Range,  2.3  hrs.  endurance. 

Crew:  2 

Armament:  None 

Total  procured  for  USN:  200 

These  trainers  were  widely  used  during  World  War  I,  some 
surviving  into  the  1920’s.  Two  of  them  were  used  in  early 
carrier-landing  experiments  on  a dummy  carrier  deck,  and 
an  Aeromarine  39B  made  the  Navy’s  first  carrier  landing,  on 
the  deck  of  LANGLEY  (CV-1),  on  26  October  1922.  Both 
39A  and  39B  were  convertible,  the  39A  seaplane  version  having 
twin  floats  and  the  39B  a single  float. 

Aeromarine  40  Aeromarine 

Models  built:  40,  41 
Data  for:  40 

Span:  48.5  ft.  Length;  28.9  ft.  Wing  area:  504  sq.  ft. 

Power  plant:  Curtiss  OXX-6,  100  h.p. 

Fuel:  40  gals.,  internal 
Weight:  2,522  lbs.  gross,  2,061  lbs.  empty 
Performance  (normal  configuration)  @ 2,522  lbs.:  Max. 
speed:  71  m.p.h.  Ldg.  speed:  43  m.p.h.  Time  to  climb, 
10  min.  to  1,835  ft.  Service  ceiling,  1,900  ft.  Range,  4.5  hrs. 
endurance. 

Crew:  2 

Armament:  None 

Total  procured  for  USN : 50 


Ordered  during  World  War  I,  the  Aeromarine  40  trainer 
was  delivered  too  late  for  war  service  and  another  150  were 
canceled  after  the  Armistice. 

VE  Vought 

Models  built:  VE-7,  -7G,  -7GF,  -7H,  -7S,  -7SF,  -7SH, 
VE-9,  -9H 
Data  for:  VE-7 

Span:  34.1  ft.  Length:  24.4  ft.  Wing  area:  284.5  sq.  ft.  Con- 
vertible Landplane 
Power  plant:  Wright  Hisso,  180  h.p. 

Fuel;  30  gals.,  internal 

Weight:  2,175  lbs.  gross,  1,560  lbs.  empty. 

Performance  (landplane  configuration)  @ 2,175  lbs.:  Max. 
Speed:  120  m.p.h.  Stall  Speed:  55  m.p.h.  Time  to  climb, 
10  min.  to  8,600  ft.  Service  ceiling:  19,000  ft.  Range:  4 hrs. 
endurance  @ cruising  speed. 

Crew:  2 

Armament:  None 

Total  procured  for  USN : 149 

The  first  design  of  the  new  Lewis  and  Vought  Corporation 
(later  Chance  Vought),  the  VE-7  was  produced  by  the  Naval 
Aircraft  Factory  as  well  as  by  Vought,  but  not  in  time  to 
see  operational  World  War  I service.  It  was  designed  as  a 
trainer,  but  proved  useful  as  an  observation  floatplane  as 
well.  The  single-seat  VE-7S,  produced  as  a fighter,  also  ap- 
peared with  flotation  equipment  as  the  VE-7SF  and  with 
floats  as  the  VE-7SH.  With  some  improvements,  the  design 
then  went  into  production  as  the  VE-9,  the  VE-9H  being  its 
observation  floatplane  variant.  On  17  October  1922  a VE-7SF 
made  the  Navy’s  first  carrier  takeoff,  from  the  flight  deck  of 
LANGLEY  (CV-1). 

NB  Boeing 

Models  built:  NB-1,  -2,  [-3,  -4] 

Data  for:  NB-1  Seaplane 

Span:  36.8  ft.  Length:  28.8  ft.  Wing  area;  344  sq.  ft.  Con- 
vertible, Single  Float. 
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VE-7S  of  VF-6B  landing  on  board  USS  Langley  (CV-1),  circa  1927.  The  identification  marking  “6-F-16”  is  carried  on  the  un- 
dersurface of  the  lower  wing.  The  British-designed  hydrovane  forward  of  the  main  wheels  was  intended  to  keep  the  plane 
from  nosing  over  in  case  of  an  emergency  water  landing. 


Power  plant:  Lawrence  J-3,  200  h.p. 

Fuel:  40  gals.,  internal 
Weight:  2,840  lbs.  gross,  2,139  lbs.  empty 
Performance  (seaplane  conhguration)  @ 2,840  lbs.:  Max. 
speed,  97.6  m.p.h.  Stall  speed,  47.7  m.p.h.  Time  to  climb, 
10  min.  to  5,100  ft.  Service  ceiling:  11,150  ft.  Range:  278 
miles  @ cruising  speed. 

Crew:  2 

Armament:  None  as  flight  trainer.  (1)  .30  m.g.  for  gunnery 
training. 

Total  procured  for  USN : 72 

The  NB-1  and  -2  served  as  trainers  for  pilots  and  gunners. 
Some  NB-2’s  were  used  by  the  Marines  for  crop  spraying. 
The  NB-3  and  -4  were  modified  experimental  types. 

NY  Consolidated 

Models  built  [converted]:  NY-1,  [-1A,  -IB],  -2,  -2A,  -3 
XN3Y-1 
Data  for:  NY-2 

Span:  40.0  ft.  Length:  31.4  ft.  Wing  area:  370  sq.  ft.  Single-bay 
staggered  biplane.  Convertible  (single  float). 

Power  plant:  Wright  R-790,  220  h.p. 

Fuel:  40  gals.,  internal 

Weight:  2,787  lbs.  gross,  2,088  lbs.  empty 

Performance  (seaplane  configuration)  @ 2,787  lbs.:  Max. 


speed,  96  m.p.h.  Stall  speed,  48  m.p.h.  Time  to  climb, 
10  min.  to  5,000  ft.,  27.3  min.  to  10,000  ft.  Service  ceiling, 
12,300  ft. 

Crew:  2 

Armament:  None 

Total  procured  for  USN : 308 

The  TW-3  primary  trainer  was  designed  after  World  War  I 
by  the  Dayton-Wright  Corporation  as  a successor,  to  the 
Curtiss  Jenny.  When  Dayton-Wright  went  out  of  business, 
it  was  succeeded  by  the  Consolidated  Aircraft  Corporation. 
Consolidated  produced  the  TW-3  design  for  the  Army  as  the 
PT-1,  and  built  a convertible  (landplane/seaplane)  version 
for  the  Navy  as  the  NY-1.  Some  -I’s  were  fitted  with  machine 
guns  and  redesignated  NY-IA.  A more  powerful  engine  and 
wider  wings  characterized  the  improved  NY-2  and  its  gunnery 
variant,  the  NY-2A.  The  Wright  220-horsepower  engine  of 
the  -2  was  retrofitted  to  some  NY-l’s,  which  then  became 
-IB’s.  The  NY-3  had  a 240-horsepower  engine,  while  the 
single  XN3Y-1  of  1929  was  an  experimental  type. 

N2C  Curtiss  Fledging 

Models  built:  N2C-1,  -2 
Data  for:  N2C-1 

Span:  39.4  ft.  Length  27.4  ft.  Wing  Area  365  sq.  ft.  Landplane. 
Power  plant:  Wright  R-790A,  220  h.p. 
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NB-1  floatplane  without  identifying  markings,  circa  1924. 


Fuel:  40  gals.,  internal 
Weight:  2,824  lbs.  gross,  2,101  lbs.  empty 
Performance  @ 2,824  lbs.:  Max.  speed,  109  m.p.h.  @ s.l. 
Stall  speed,  48  m.p.h.  Time  to  climb,  8.7  min.  to  5,000  ft. 
Service  ceiling,  15,100  ft. 


Crew:  2 

Armament:  None. 

Winner  over  Boeing  and  Keystone  designs  in  a 1928 
competition  for  a new  primary  trainer,  the  N2C  served  with 
Naval  Reserve  air  training  squadrons.  Some  were  outfitted  as 


The  first  production  N2C-1  (BUNO  A-8020)  at  Anacostia,  circa  January  1930.  All  other  N2C’s  had  wings  of  greater  span, 

with  two  sets  of  interplane  struts  to  each  side. 
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The  first  production  NK-1  (BUNO  A-8053)  at  Anacostia,  1930.  The  manufacturer’s  name  is  painted  on  the  rudder  below  the 

model  designation. 


radio-controlled  target  drones,  with  tricycle  undercarriages, 
in  the  late  1930’s. 

NK  Keystone 

Models  built:  XNK-1,  NK-1 
Data  for:  NK-1 

Span:  37.0  ft.  Length:  27.0  ft.  Wing  area:  325  sq.  ft.  Con- 
vertible (wheels  or  floats) 

Power  plant:  WRIGHT  R-790A,  220  h.p. 

Fuel:  40  gals.,  internal 
Weight:  2,658  lbs.  gross,  1,934  lbs.  empty 
Performance  @ 2,658  lbs.:  Max.  speed,  110  m.p.h.  @ s.l. 
Stall  speed,  48  m.p.h.  Rate  of  climb,  7.6  min.  to  5,000  ft. 


Service  ceiling,  15,600  ft.  Range,  367  mi.  @ cruising  speed. 
Crew:  2 

Armament:  None 

Total  procured  for  USN : 19 

A result  of  a 1928  call  for  trainer  designs,  three  XNK-l’s 
were  built  before  16  production  NK-l’s  were  delivered  in  1930. 

NT  New  Standard 

Models  built : NT-1 
Data  for:  NT-1 

Span:  30.0  ft.  Length:  24.6  ft.  Wing  area:  245  sq.  ft. 

Power  plant:  Kinner  K-5,  115  h.p. 


NT-1  (BUNO  A-8584)  at  Pensacola  in  1930,  in  chrome-yellow  trainer  finish  with  red-white-blue  rudder  stripes.  The  numeral 
is  an  Air  Station  identification  number.  Painting  of  the  manufacturer’s  name  on  the  tail  was  not  prescribed,  but  was  widely 
done  into  the  early  1930’s. 
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N2Y-1  (BUNO  A-8600),  the  first  production  airplane,  at  Anacostia  in  1930.  Consolidated’s  name  appears  on  the  rudder,  while 
the  Fleet  Aircraft  Division’s  “FLEET”  emblem  is  on  the  fin  just  below  the  Bureau  number. 


Fuel:  22  gals.,  internal 

Weight:  1,799  lbs.  gross,  1,211  lbs.  empty 

Performance  @ 1,799  lbs.:  Max.  speed,  99  m.p  h.  @ s.l. 

Stall  speed,  47  m.p.h.  Time  to  cUmb,  12.5  min.  to  5,000  ft. 
Service  ceiling,  10,800  ft. 

Crew:  2 

Armament:  None 
First  delivery:  1930 
Total  procured  for  USN : 6 

The  NT-1  was  a commercial  New  Standard  D-29  altered 
to  Navy  standards.  Originally  fitted  with  a single  cockpit  in 
which  both  instructor  and  student  sat,  this  configuration 
proved  unsatisfactory  and  all  NT-l’s  were  refitted  with  a 
conventional  dual-cockpit  arrangement.  The  Coast  Guard 
applied  the  designation  NT-2  to  two  earlier  New  Standard 
D-25A  planes  seized  from  bootleggers  and  put  into  service. 

N2Y  Consolidated  (Fleet  Aircraft  Div.  ) 

Models  built:  XN2Y-1,  N2Y-1 
Data  for:  N2Y-1 

Span:  28.0  ft.  Length:  21.4  ft.  Wing  area:  193  sq.  ft. 

Power  plant:  Kinner  K-5,  115  h.p. 

Fuel:  24  gals.,  internal 
Weight:  1,637  lbs.  gross,  1,051  lbs.  empty 
Performance  @ 1,637  lbs.:  Max.  speed,  108  m.p.h.  @ s.l. 
Stall  speed:  51  m.p.h.  Time  to  climb,  11.0  min.  to  5,000  ft. 
Service  ceiling,  11,800  ft. 

Crew:  2 

Armament:  None 
Total  procured  for  USN : 7 


Tested  in  1929,  the  prototype  XN2Y-1  (Navy  version  of 
the  civilian  Fleet  I trainer)  was  followed  by  six  N2Y-l’s. 
These  were  fitted  with  “skyhooks”  and  used  as  trainers  for 
pilots  assigned  to  the  aviation  units  of  airships  AKRON  and 
MACON;  two  served  as  late  as  1936  with  utihty  units  in 
carriers  SARATOGA  (CV-3)  and  RANGER  (CV-4). 

N3N  Naval  Aircraft  Factory 

Models  built:  XN3N-1,  -2,  -3,  N3N-1,  -3 
Data  for:  N3N-3  Seaplane 

Span:  34.0  ft.  Length:  25.5  ft.  (landplane),  28.7  ft.  (seaplane). 

Wing  area:  305.3  sq.  ft. 

Power  plant:  Wright  R-760-2  or  -8,  235  h.p. 

Fuel:  45  gals.,  internal 

Weight:  2,917  lbs.  gross,  2,215  lbs.  empty. 

Performance  (Seaplane  configuration)  @ 2,917  lbs.:  Max 
speed,  122  m.p.h.  Stall  speed,  51.4  m.p.h.  Rate  of  climb, 
660  f.p.m.  Time  to  climb,  23.7  min.  to  10,000  ft.  Service 
ceiling:  13,600  ft.  Range:  440  mi.  @ 74  m.p.h. 

Crew:  2 

Armament:  None. 

First  flight  (XN3N-1) : 8-35 

Last  service:  U.S.  Naval  Academy,  1961 

Total  built:  997 

Similar  in  some  respects  to  the  Stearman  NS,  the  N3N 
series  was  highly  successful  as  a primary  trainer  in  both  sea- 
plane and  land  configurations.  Many  were  sold  as  surplus 
after  World  War  II,  most  of  these  being  adapted  for  use  as 
crop  dusters.  Some  remained  at  the  Naval  Academy  for 
aviation  indoctrination,  and  when  these  finally  left  service 
they  were  the  U.S.  armed  forces’  last  biplanes. 
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XN3N-1  (BUNO  9991)  at  Pensacola  in  1936,  with  the  rounded  rudder  later  standardized  on  the  N3N-3.  N3N-l’s  had  cowled 
engines;  later  N3N’s  were  built  without  cowlings,  and  these  were  removed  from  remaining  N3N-l’s  in  1941-42. 


NS  Stearman 

Models  built:  NS-1 
Data  for:  NS-1 

Span:  32.2  ft.  Length:  25.1  ft.  Wing  area:  297  sq.  ft. 

Power  plant:  Wright  R-790-8,  220  h.p. 

Fuel:  43  gals.,  internal 
Weight:  2,719  lbs.  gross,  2,026  lbs.  empty 
Performance  @ 2,719  lbs.:  Max.  speed,  118  m.p.h.  @ s.l. 
Stall  speed,  50  m.p.h.  Time  to  climb,  6.5  min.  to  5,000  ft. 
Service  ceiling,  12,200.  Range,  440  mi.  @ cruising  speed. 


Crew:  2 

Amoament:  None 
First  delivery:  1,935 
Total  procured  for  USN : 61 

The  NS  was  originally  proposed  to  the  Army  in  1934, 
winning  a competition  for  a new  primary  trainer.  The  Navy 
ordered  it  as  the  modified  Stearman  Model  73  with  a different 
engine  from  that  used  in  the  Army  prototype. 


All-yellow  NS-1  (BUNO  9684),  1936. 
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N2S-5  (BUNO  43579)  in  flight. 


N2S  Stearman  Kaydet 

Models  buUt:  N2S-1,  -2,  -3,  -4,  -5 
Data  for:  N2S-3 

Span:  32.2  ft.  Length:  25.0  ft.  Wing  area:  298  sq.  ft. 

Power  plant:  Continental  R-670-4,  220  h.p. 

Fuel:  46  gals.,  internal 
Weight:  2,733  lbs.  gross,  2,024  lbs.  empty 
Performance  @ 2,733  lbs.:  Max.  speed,  122  m.p.h.  @ s.l. 
Stall  speed,  55  m.p.h.  Rate  of  climb,  580  f.p.m.  Time  to 
climb,  25.3  min.  to  10,000  ft.  Service  ceiling:  11,900  ft. 
Range:  450  mi.  @ 76  m.p.h.  @ 1,500  ft. 

Crew : 2 

Armament:  None 

First  Flight : (Stearman  Model  X75L-3) : 1936 
Total  procured  for  USN : 4,257 

The  Stearman  Model  75,  an  improved  version  of  the  Model 
73  built  for  the  Navy  as  the  NS-1,  was  first  ordered  for  the 
Army  as  the  PT-13.  Later  models  became  PT-17’s  and 
PT-18’s.  The  Navy  ordered  its  version  of  the  PT-17  as  the 
N2S-1;  with  another  engine,  it  became  the  N2S-2.  Still 
another  engine  change  resulted  in  the  N2S-3  and  the  nearly 
identical  N2S-4  (some  of  these  were  built  as  Army  PT-17’s 
but  finally  delivered  to  the  Navy).  By  World  War  II  the 
Army  and  Navy  had  standardized  the  two  series,  the  N2S-5 


being  completely  interchangeable  with  the  PT-13D.  N2S-5’s 
were  delivered  to  the  Navy  marked  with  Army  designation 
stenciling  on  the  fuselage,  but  were  carried  on  Navy  books 
under  the  N2S  designation. 

NJ  North  American 

Models  built:  NJ-1 

Span:  42.0  ft.  Length:  27.4  ft.  Wing  area:  248  sq.  ft.  Low 
wing  monoplane. 

Power  plant:  P&W  R-1340-6,  500  h.p. 

Fuel:  104  gals.,  internal 
Weight:  4,435  lbs.  gross,  3,265  lbs.  empty 
Performance  @ 4,435  lbs.:  Max.  speed,  195  m.p.h.  Stall 
speed,  61  m.p.h.  Time  to  climb,  3.3  min.  to  5,000  ft.  Service 
ceiling  22,500  ft.  Range,  875  mi.  @ cruising  speed. 

Crew : 2 

Armament:  None 

First  contract:  1936 

Total  procured  for  USN : 40 

The  North  American  NA-16  basic  trainer  was  first  built 
in  1935.  It  was  ordered  by  the  Navy  as  the  NJ-1,  generally 
similar  to  the  Army  BT-9.  Some  NJ-l’s  served  as  command 
aircraft.  This  was  the  original  version  of  the  famous  SNJ/AT-6 
trainer. 
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NJ-1  (BUNO  0914)  in  prewar  finish,  1937.  Upper  surfaces  of  wings  are  chrome  yellow,  while  the  rest  of  the  plane  is  painted 
aluminum.  Cowling  and  tail  surfaces  are  in  a station  color.  3-foot  red  bands  around  the  rear  fuselage  and  chordwise  around 
both  wings  identify  this  plane  as  an  instrument  trainer;  the  retracted  blind-flying  hood  can  be  seen  abaft  the  forward  cock- 
pit. The  red  rectangle  beneath  the  after  cockpit  is  the  fire  extinguisher  access  hatch. 


SNJ  North  American  Texan 

Models  built  [converted]:  SNJ-1,  -2,  -3,  -4,  -5  [-5C],  -6, 
[-7,  -7B] 

Data  for:  SNJ-5 

Span:  42.0  ft.  Length:  29.0  ft.  Wing  area:  254  sq.  ft. 

Power  plant:  P&W  R-1340-AN-1,  600  h.p. 


Fuel:  111  gals.,  internal 
Weight:  5,251  lbs.  gross,  4,108  lbs.  empty 
Performance  @ 5,251  lbs.:  Max.  speed,  178  kts.  @ 5,100  ft. 
Stall  speed,  56  kts.  Rate  of  climb,  1,410  f.p.m.  Time  to 
climb,  8.0  min.  to  10,000  ft.  Service  ceiling:  22,400  ft. 
Range,  720  naut.  mi.  @ 97  kts.  @ 1,500  ft. 

Crew:  2 
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SNJ-3  trainer  in  use  by  the  Navy  School  of  Photography,  Pensacola,  mid-1943.  It  wears  all-yellow  trainer  finish  and  1942-43 

circle-star  national  insignia. 
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T-28C  (BUNO  140057)  of  Training  Squadron  5 (VT-5),  1963.  The  color  scheme  is  a combination  of  white  and  bright  inter- 
national orange  adopted  for  trainers  in  1956.  A curved  streak  of  black  is  painted  along  the  side  abaft  the  exhaust  stacks, 
an  area  normally  stained  by  hot  engine  gases.  ’ 


Armament:  (1)  .30  m.g./200  rds.  cowl;  (1)  .30  m.g./450  rds., 
rt.  wing.  (1)  .30  m.g.  flex. 

Total  procured  for  USN : 5,035 

An  improved  version  of  the  NJ,  the  SNJ  incorporated  re- 
tractable landing  gear  and  a more  powerful  engine.  The  Navy 
equivalent  to  the  Army’s  AT-6  series,  the  Texan  served 
through  World  War  II  and  well  into  the  1950’s  as  a primary 
and  basic  trainer.  Many  were  modified  for  gunnery  and 
instrument  training,  while  the  SNJ-5C  had  a tailhook  for 
carrier  training.  The  SNJ/ AT-6  proved  equally  popular  with 
private  pilots  after  it  was  phased  out  of  military  service, 
many  serving  today  with  the  Civil  Air  Patrol.  For  many 
years,  nearly  every  motion  picture  dealing  with  the  Pacific 
phase  of  World  War  II  featured  Texans,  in  red  “meatball” 
insignia,  playing  the  part  of  Japanese  aircraft. 

T-28  North  American  Trojan 

Models  BuUt:  T-28B,  -C,  DT-28B 
Data  For:  T-28B 

Span:  40  ft.  6 in.  Length:  32  ft.  9 in.  Wing  Area:  271  sq.  ft. 
Power  Plant:  One  Wright  R-1820-86,  1425  h.p. 

Fuel:  174  gals.,  internal. 

Weight:  8,038  lbs.  design  gross.;  8,531  lbs.  max.  t.o.  gross.; 
6,502  lbs.  empty. 

Performance  (T.O.  Clean)  @ 8,095  lbs.  Max.  Speed:  290  kts. 
@ 20,500  ft.  Stall  speed:  72  kts.  Rate  of  Climb:  3,070 
f.p.m.  Time  to  Climb:  3.7  min.  to  10,000  ft.  Service  Ceiling: 
35,600  ft.  Range:  830  naut.  mi.  @ 191  kts.  @ 15,000  ft. 
Crew:  2 

Armament:  (2)  .50  m.g./lOO  rounds  each  or  (2)  100  lb.  bombs 
or  rockets  under  wing. 

Total  procured  for  USN : 788 

First  flight  (NA-159  prototype) : 9-26-49 

The  T-28  was  introduced  to  the  Air  Force  in  1950  as  the 
T-28A.  After  Navy  evaluation  of  the  T-28A,  North  American 
developed  the  T-28B  with  a more  powerful  engine  for  naval 


use.  The  T-28C  had  a tailhook  for  carrier  landing  training, 
while'  the  DT-28B  was  a T-28B  modified  for  drone  control. 

SNC  Curtiss  Falcon 

Models  built:  SNC-1 
Data  for:  SNC-1 

Span:  35.2  ft.  Length:  27.1  ft.  Wing  area:  174  sq.  ft. 

Power  plant:  Wright  R-975-28,  450  h.p. 

Fuel:  66  gals.,  internal 
Weight:  3,774  lbs.  gross,  2,774  lbs.  empty 
Performance  (basic  configuration)  @ 3,774  lbs.:  Max.  speed, 
198  m.p.h.  @ 2,100  ft.  Stall  speed,  64.6  m.p.h.  Rate  of 
climb,  1,400  f.p.m.  Time  to  climb,  8.6  min.  to  10,000  ft.; 
27.2  min.  to  20,000  ft.  Service  ceding,  23,400  ft.  Range, 
680  mi.  @ 107  m.p.h.  @ 1,500  ft. 

Crew:  2 

Armament:  (1)  .30  m.g.,  500  r.p.g. 

First  contract:  1940 
Total  procured  for  USN : 305 

This  two-seater  variant  of  the  privately-produced  Curtiss 
CW-21  fighter  design  was  ordered  to  help  fill  the  mushrooming 
requirement  for  training  airplanes  just  before  World  War  II. 

NE  Piper  Cub 

Models  built:  NE-1,  -2 
Data  for:  NE-1 

Span:  35.3  ft.  Length:  22.4  ft.  Wing  area:  178.5  sq.  ft. 

Power  plant:  Continental  0-170-3,  65  h.p. 

Fuel:  12  gals.,  internal 
Weight:  1,172  lbs.  gross,  709  lbs.  empty 
Performance  (basic  configuration)  @ 1,172  lbs.  Max.  speed, 
84  m.p.h.  Stall  speed:  41.1  m.p.h.  Rate  of  climb,  400  f.p.m. 
@ s.l.  Service  ceiling:  9,300  ft.  Range,  210  mi.  @ 56  m.p.h. 
@ 1,500  ft. 

Crew:  2 
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SNC-1  in  polished  metal  finish  with  yellow  wing  upper  surfaces,  1941.  The  cowling  forward  of  the  cockpit  is  painted  black  to 

reduce  glare. 


Armament:  None 

Total  procured  for  USN : 250 

Similar  to  the  Army’s  L-4,  the  NE-1  was  acquired  during 
World  War  II.  Most  served  as  trainers,  others  operated  as 
utility  aircraft. 

N2T  Timm  Tutor 

Models  built:  N2T-1,  XN2T-2 
Data  for:  N2T-1 

Span:  36.0  ft.  Length:  24.6  ft.  Wing  area:  185  sq.  ft. 

Power  plant:  R-760-4,  220  h.p. 

Fuel:  42.5  gals.,  internal 
Weight:  2,660  lbs.  gross,  1,992  lbs.  empty 
Performance  (basic  configuration)  @ 2,660  lbs.:  Max.  speed, 
139.0  m.p.h.  @ s.l.  Stall  speed,  60.3  m.p.h.  Rate  of  climb, 
1,010  f.p.m.  Time  to  climb,  14.5  min.  to  10,000  ft.  Service 
ceiling:  16,200  ft.  Range,  490  mi.  @ 86  m.p.h.  @ 1,500  ft. 
Crew:  2 

Armament:  None 

First  delivery:  1942 

Total  procured  for  USN : 262 

These  plastic-bonded  plywood  monoplanes  served  during 
World  War  II  as  primary  trainers. 

NR  Ryan  Recruit 

Models  Built:  NR-1 

Span:  30  ft.  1 in.  Length:  22  ft.  4 in.  Wing  Area:  134  sq.  ft. 


Power  Plant:  One  Kinner  R-440-3,  132  h.p. 

Fuel : 24  gals.,  internal. 

Weight:  1,825  lbs.  gross.  1,277  lbs.  empty. 

Performance:  @ 1,825  lbs.  Max.  Speed:  115  m.p.h.  @ s.l. 
Stall  speed:  63  m.p.h.  Rate  of  climb:  590  f.p.m.  Time  to 
climb:  35.7  min.  to  10,000  ft.  Service  Ceiling:  10,100  ft. 
Range:  395  mi.  @ 73  m.p.h. 

Crew:  2 

Armament:  None 
First  contract:  8-19-40 
Total  dehvered  to  USN : 100 

This  was  the  Navy’s  version  of  the  Army  ST-3  primary 
trainer. 

NP  Spartan 

Models  Built:  NP-1 

Span:  33  ft.  8 in.  Length:  24  ft.  3 in.  Wing  Area:  303  sq.  ft. 
Power  Plant:  One  R-680-8,  220  h.p. 

Fuel:  43  gals.,  internal. 

Weight:  3,006  lbs.  gross,  2,300  lbs.  empty. 

Performance:  @ 3,006  lbs.  Max.  speed:  108  m.p.h.  @ s.l. 
Stall  speed:  51  m.p.h.  Rate  of  Climb:  550  f.p.m.  Service 
Ceiling:  9,700  ft.  Range:  385  mi.  @ 71  m.p.h. 

Crew:  2 

Armament:  None 
First  contract:  7-10-40 
Total  procured  for  USN : 201 
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HE-1  (BUNO  30198)  in  flight.  This  ambulance  version  of  the  Piper  Cub  was  externally  identical  to  the  NE-1  trainer. 


A modernized  version  of  the  civilian  Spartan  C-3  3-place 
biplane  of  1927,  the  NP  was  assigned  to  Naval  Reserve 
flight  training  during  World  War  II. 

SNV  Vultee 

Models  built:  SNV-1,  -2 
Data  for : SNV-1 

Span:  42.0  ft.  Length:  28.8  ft.  Wing  area:  239  sq.  ft. 

Power  plant:  P&W  R-985- AN-1,  450  h.p. 

Fuel:  120  gals.,  internal 
Weight:  4,507  lbs.  gross,  3,305  lbs.  empty 
Performance  @ 4,507  lbs.:  Max.  speed,  162  m.p.h.  @ s.l. 
Stall  speed,  64  m.p.h.  Rate  of  climb,  940  f.p.m.  Time  to 


climb,  14.3  min.  to  10,000  ft.  Service  ceiling,  17,800  ft. 
Range,  945  mi.  @ 93  m.p.h.  @ s.l. 

Crew:  2 

Armament:  None 

Total  procured  for  USN : 2000 

This  World  War  II  basic  trainer  was  the  Navy  equivalent 
to  the  Army  BT-13  series. 

TV  Lockheed  Shooting  Star 

Models  Built:  TO-1  (TV-1),  TO-2(TV-2)  (T-33B),  QT-33A 
Data  For:  TV-2 

Span:  38  ft.  9 in.  Length:  37  ft.  7 in.  Wing  Area:  238  sq.  ft. 


The  first  N2T-1  (BUNO  05875)  in  April  1942  at  Patuxent  River,  Md.,  in  peacetime  markings  and  yellow  finish. 
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SNV-l’s  (BUNO  03059,  03060)  in  formation,  with  a third  SNV  nearly  obscured  behind  03059.  This  photo,  apparently  early 
1942,  shows  them  wearing  Navy  identification  (servicing  marking  on  fuselage.  Bureau  number  and  model  identification  on  tail) 
and  peacetime  Army  coloring  (dark  blue  fuselage,  yellow  wings  and  tail),  with  Army  identification  stenciled  in  white  just 
forward  of  cockpit.  Use  of  red/white  rudder  stripes  with  a vertical  blue  bar  was  prewar  Army  practice,  continued  on  some 
trainers  into  1942.  Navy  used  horizontal  stripes  only,  as  emergency  identification,  January-May  1942.  “1389”  on  lower 
fin  is  a former  Army  identification  number. 


Power  Plant:  One  Allison  J33-A-35,  5,400  lbs.  thrust. 

Fuel:  353  gals,  internal.  330  gals,  auxiliary.  (Wing  tips) 
Weight:  12,200  lbs.  design  gross.  14,842  lbs.  (Max.)  t.o.  gross. 
8,084  lbs.  empty. 

Performance  (Tip  Tank)  @ 14,442  lbs.  t.o.  Max.  Speed: 
504  kts.  @ 7,000  ft.  Stall  Speed:  100  kts.  Rate  of  Climb: 
7,350  f.p.m.;  Time  to  Climb:  (Clean  Airplane)  21.5  min.  to 
30,000  ft.  Service  Ceiling:  37,000  ft.  t.o.  Range:  1,080  naut. 
mi.  @ 381  kts. 

Crew : 2 

Armament:  (2)  .50  mg./600  rounds;  (2)  1000  lb.  bombs. 
Number  procured  for  USN : 749 

A trainer  version  of  the  Air  Force’s  F-80  Shooting  Star,  the 
first  TO-l’s  were  former  Air  Force  single-seat  F-80C’s 


acquired  by  the  Navy  for  advanced  jet  training.  After  Lock- 
heed’s manufacturer  symbol  was  changed  to  V,  they  then 
became  TV-l’s.  In  1949  procurement  of  the  TO-2  (later 
TV-2),  a two-seater  trainer,  began  for  the  Navy.  Some  later 
became  drone  control  aircraft,  others  drones. 

T2V  (T-1 ) Lockheed  Seas  tar 

Models  BuUt:  T2V-1  (T-1  A) 

Data  For:  T2V-1 

Span:  37  ft.  6 in.  (42  ft.  9 in.  with  tip  tanks)  Length:  38  ft. 
5 in.  Wing  Area:  233  sq.  ft.  Leading-  and  trailing-edge  flaps, 
blowing  BLC  (later  deleted). 

Power  Plant:  One  Allison  J33-A-24,  6100  lbs.  Thrust. 

Fuel:  300  gals,  internal.  460  gals.  Auxiliary  (Wing  tip). 


TV-2  of  Utility  Squadron  Seven  (VU-7)  in  white-and-orange  trainer  colors,  circa  1962. 
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T-34B  (BUNO  140676)  in  yellow  trainer  coloring,  1955.  Spinner  is  bright  natural  metal;  wing  walk  and  antiglare  panels  fore 
and  aft  of  cockpit  are  flat  black.  A narrow  red  warning  stripe  encircles  the  nose  just  abaft  the  propeller. 


Weight : 16,600  lbs.  gross,  10,844  lbs.  empty. 

Performance  (Tip  Tank)  @ 16,426  lbs.  Max.  Speed:  460  kts. 
@ s.l.  Stall  speed:  110  kts.  Rate  of  Climb:  4,660  f.p.m. 
Time  to  Climb:  10.0  min.  to  30,000  ft.  Service  Ceiling: 
41,800  ft.  Range:  738  naut.  mi.  @ 367  kts.  @ 40,800/46,000 
ft. 

Crew:  2 

Armament:  None 


First  flight  (Lockheed  L-245) : 12-15-53 
First  delivery:  1956 
Total  procured:  149 

The  T2V  was  developed  by  Lockheed  as  a private  venture 
to  produce  a jet  trainer  suited  to  carrier  operations.  Leading 
and  trailing  edge  flaps  and  a system  of  blowing  boundary- 
layer  control  produced  the  lower  landing  and  takeoff  speeds 


TT-l’s  (BUNO  144228,  144227,  144229,  144226)  during  evaluation  testing  at  NATC  Patuxent  River,  circa  1958.  The  three 
planes  wearing  “NATC”  markings  have  been  designated  YTT-1,  while  “4227”  bears  no  NATC  identification  and  carries 
the  straight  TT-1  designation.  Small  “b”  following  Bureau  number  on  three  nearest  planes  indicates  that  these  came  from 
second  batch  of  TT-l’s  produced.  “4226”  bears  an  “a,”  came  from  first  production  block. 
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T-39D  (BUNO  150544)  circa  1963,  in  the  current  white  and  international  orange  trainer  color  scheme.  The  nose  radome  and 
anti-glare  panel  forward  of  the  cockpit  are  flat  black;  jet  intake  and  jet  engine  turbine  warning  stripes  are  red. 


required  for  carrier  flying,  while  the  cockpit  was  arranged  to 
give  a better  forward  view  from  the  rear  seat.  The  T2V  was 
redesignated  T-IA  in  1962. 

T— 34  Beech  Mentor 

Models  built:  T-34B 
Data  for:  T-34B 

Span:  32.8  ft.  Length:  25.8  ft.  Wing  area:  178  sq.  ft.  All  metal, 
retractable  gear. 

Power  plant:  Continental  0—470-13,  225  h.p. 

Fuel:  51  gals.,  internal 
Weight:  2,975  lbs.  gross,  2,239  lbs.  empty 
Performance  (basic  configuration)  @ 2,975  lbs.:  Max.  speed, 
162  kts.  Stall  speed:  49.0  kts.  Rate  of  climb:  1,100  f.p.m. 
Time  to  climb,  12.5  min.  to  10,000  ft.  Service  ceiling, 
17,300  ft.  Range,  705  naut.  mi.  @110  kts.  @ 5,000  ft. 
Crew:  2 

Armament:  None 

First  USN  contract:  6-17-54 


First  Squadron:  5-55 
Total  procured  for  USN : 423 

Shortly  after  the  Air  Force  adopted  the  Beech  Model  45  as 
the  T-34A,  the  Navy  began  consideration  of  the  design.  In 
1954  it  was  ordered  for  Navy  use  as  the  T-34B. 

TT  Temco  Pinto 

Models  Built:  TT-1 

Span:  29  ft.  8 in.  Length:  30  ft.  1 in.  Wing  Area:  150  sq.  ft. 
Power  Plant:  One  Continental  J69-T-9,  920  lbs.  Thrust. 
Fuel:  124  gals,  internal. 

Weight:  4400  lbs.  gross.  3139  lbs.  empty. 

Performance:  @ 4,364  lbs.  t.o.  Max.  Speed:  297  kts.  @ 15,000 
ft.  Stall  Speed:  68  kts.  Rate  of  Climb:  1,730  f.p.m.  Time  to 
Climb:  17.5  min.  to  20,000  ft.  Service  Ceiling:  30,000  ft. 
Range:  240  naut.  mi.  @ 234  kts.  @ 20,000/23,800  ft. 

Crew:  2 

Armament:  None 

First  Flight:  (Model  51)  3-26-56 


The  first  T2J-1  (BUNO  144217)  in  1958,  in  orange-and-white  with  a bit  of  manufacturer’s  advertising  painted  on  the  nose. 
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First  delivery:  1957. 

Total  Built:  14 

The  TT-1  was  originally  a privately-designed  type  produced 
for  Navy  evaluation,  and  then  ordered  into  production  to  test 
the  feasibility  of  using  jet  airplanes  for  primary  trainers. 

T-39  North  American  Sabreliner 

Models  Built:  T-39D,  CT-39E 
Data  For:  T-39D 

Span:  44  ft.  4 in.  Length:  43  ft.  8 in.  Wing  Area:  342  sq.  ft. 
Power  Plant : One  P& W J60-P-3A,  3,000  lbs.  Thrust. 

Fuel:  1,056  gals,  internal. 

Weight:  16,870  lbs.  design  gross.  17,760  lbs.  Max.  t.o.  gross. 
10,250  lbs.  empty. 

Performance:  @ 17,255  lbs.  Max.  Speed:  479  kts.  @ 33,000  ft. 
Stall  Speed:  101  kts.  Rate  of  Climb:  5,180  f.p.m.  Time  to 
Climb:  10.0  min.  to  30,000  ft.  Service  Ceiling:  41,000  ft. 
Range:  1,100  naut.  mi.  @ 436  kts.  @ 41,700/45,000  ft. 
Crew:  2 

Armament:  None 
First  Flight:  9-58 
Total  Built:  Still  being  Procured. 

This  military  version  of  the  Sabreliner  twin-jet  executive 
transport  was  procured  for  the  training  of  Navy  maritime 


radar  operators.  It  was  originally  designated  T3J-1,  but  by 
delivery  the  new  designation  system  had  gone  into  effect  and 
it  arrived  as  the  T-39D. 

T-2  (T2J  ) North  American  Buckeye 

Models  Built:  T2J-1  (T-2A),  YT-2B,  T-2B,  -C 
Data  For:  T-2B 

Span:  38  ft.  1 in.  (With  Tip  Tanks)  Length:  38  ft.  3 in.  Wing 
Area:  255  sq.  ft. 

Power  Plant : Two  P&W  J60-P-6,  3,000  lbs.  Thrust. 

Fuel:  387  gals,  internal.  Tip  Tanks:  2 X 102  gals. 

Weight:  13,234  lbs.  gross:  8,474  lbs.  empty. 

Performance  (Clean)  @ 12,500  lbs.  t.o.  Max.  Speed:  473  kts. 
@ 5,000  ft.  Stall  Speed:  97  kts.  t.o.  Rate  of  Climb:  6,500 
f.p.m.  Time  to  Climb:  8.2  min.  to  30,000  ft.  Service  Ceiling: 
43,800  ft.  Range:  816  naut.  mi.  @ 360  kts.  @ 44,600  ft. 
Crew:  Two 

Armament:  (2)  .50  m.g./200  rds.  or  (2)  practice  bombs 
or  (2)  2.75"  rockets. 

First  Flight:  2-7-58 
Total  Built:  In  Production. 

Designed  to  produce  an  “all-purpose”  jet  trainer  suitable 
for  all  phases  of  instruction  from  basic  to  carrier  qualification 
and  advanced  training,  the  T2J-1  became  the  T-2A  in  1962. 
The  T-2B  and  T-2C  embodied  more  powerful  engines. 
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APPENDIX  V 


VOLUMES  I,  II,  III,  AND  IV— ADDITIONS  AND  ERRATA 


Despite  our  efforts  to  make  this  Dictionary  of 
American  Naval  Fighting  Ships  as  accurate  as  pos- 
sible, some  errors  have  gone  unnoticed  into  print. 
An  errata  for  volumes  I and  II  has  appeared  in 
volume  III  and  an  errata  for  volume  III  has  ap- 
peared in  volume  IV,  but  since  publication  ad- 
ditional errors  have  come  to  our  attention.  We  have 
also  found  some  errors,  mostly  typographical,  that 
have  crept  into  volume  IV.  Through  our  own  re- 
search and  the  assistance  of  a number  of  kind  readers 
we  have  compiled  a list  of  errata  containing  ad- 
ditional changes  for  volumes  I,  II  and  III  and  a list 
of  corrections  for  volume  IV.  Mr.  Frank  G.  Griffith, 
Peter  J.  Kuyper  CWO,  USN  (Ret.),  Mr.  H.  T. 
Lenton,  and  Mr.  Samuel  L.  Morison  have  con- 


tributed the  lions  share  of  the  corrections  that 
follow. 

KEY  TO  CHANGES 

“Line”  is  counted  from  the  first  or  last  line  of  the 
text  of  the  entry  indicated  or  of  the  column  if  the 
entry  starts  or  finishes  in  another  column.  “Stat.” 
denotes  the  statistics  section  of  the  entry  while 
“Bio.”  denotes  name  source  section.  Line  is  always 
counted  from  the  top  of  the  page  or  entry  unless 
the  word  “up”  appears  in  the  line  column,  in  which 
case  count  starts  from  the  bottom  of  the  page  or 
entry  in  the  column  indicated.  The  original  material 
is  in  quotation  marks  with  the  corrected  insertions 
in  italics. 


VOLUME  I 


Page  Entry  Column  Line 


Corrections 


19 

Alamance 

...  2 

...  7 

Insert  Placed  in  full  commission  9 January  1945  after  semicolon. 

106 

Bayfield 

...  2 

...  2 

...  Change  “2  August  1942”  to  15  February  1943 

143 

Bosque 

...  1 .... 

...  5 

...  Change  “two  days  later”  to  same  day 
...  Change  “9/12/43”  to  9127143 

334 

Lay 

...  2 

...  1 

VOLUME  II 


Page 

Entry 

Column 

Line 

Corrections 

6 

Cache 

1 

Stat 

Change  “cpl.  225”  to  cpl.  254 
Change  “10  July”  to  1 July 
Change  “1.379'9"’  to  1.  405'1" 

15 

California  V 

1 

3 up 

23 

Canandaigua  II 

1 

Stat 

28 

Cape  Esperance 

1 

Stat 

Change  “dp.  10,400”  to  dp.  7800 

44 

Casablanca 

2. 

2 up 

Change  “decimmissioned”  to  decommissioned 
Change  “dp.  5500”  to  dp.  7350 
Change  “13  May”  to  IS  March 

51 

Castor  I 

1 

Stat 

59 

Cavallaro 

1 - 

5 

64 

Ceres  ..  . 

1 

21 

Change  “decommissioned  to  decommissioned 

77 

Charles  J.  Badger 

2 

23  up 

Change  “CHARLES  H.  BADGER”  to  CHARLES  J.  BADGER 
Change  “S.  Barron”  to  J.  Barron 

95 

Chesapeake  I 

2 

3 

234 

Dale  tv 

1-. 

Stat 

Change  “dp.  1500”  to  dp.  1395 

262 

Deni - 

1 

Stat 

Change  “cl.  RATHBURNE”  to  cl.  WICKES 

275 

Diana 

2 

6 

Change  “1962”  to  1862 

303 

Duffy 

1 

2 

Change  “31  August  1943”  to  28  August  1943 
Change  “7  Jime”  to  31  May 
Change  “RO-47”  to  1-362 

382 

Fabius 

2 

3 

14 

Fleming  I 

2 

18  up 

446 

Frazier 

1 

25 

Add  Sunk  1-9  on  11  June 
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VOLUME  III 


Page 

Entry 

Column 

Line 

Corrections 

xxii 

Abbreviations  and  symbols 

1 

Add  c.-about 

3 

Gadsden - - 

2 

Heading, 

1, 8, 6 up. 

Change  “GADSEN”  to  GADSDEN 

4 

Gadsden 

1 

1 

Change  “GADSEN”  to  GADSDEN 

4 

Gage . . 

1 

4 

Change  “4  November  1944”  to  12  November  1944 

21 

Garcia  - _ . _ 

2 

Stat 

Change  “(DE-1014)”  to  {DE-IO4O) 

25 

Garrett  County. 

2 

2,  3 

Delete  . .which  was  sunk  by  EARLE  V.  JOHNSON  (DE- 
703)  after  a 3 hour  duel.” 

28 

Gato  

2. 

3 up 

Change  “November  1967”  to  January  25,  1968 
Change  “23  September  1945”  to  23  September  1944 

29 

Gayety..  . 

2 

4--- 

34 

Gendreau  

1 

14,  23 

Change  “GRENDREAU”  to  GENDREAU 
Change  “BRETON  (CV-23)  ” to  BRETON  (CVE-23) 

35 

General  A.  E.  Anderson 

1 

12  up 

Change  “from  Leyte  24”  to  from  Leyte  June  24 

47 

General  Hugh  J.  Gaffey 

1- 

1 

Change  “ADMIRAL  W.  D.  CAPPS”  to  ADMIRAL  W.  L. 
CAPPS 

69 

Geoanna  . . 

2 

Stat 

Add  dp.  90 

77 

George  G.  Henry  . 

2 

23 

Add  She  was  returned  to  her  owner  in  December  1945 

77 

George  K.  Mackenzie 

2 

Stat 

Change  “dp.  1620”  to  dp.  2425 

99 

Gilliss,  James  M . - . 

1 

Heading... 

Change  “GILLIS”  to  GILLISS 

99 

Gilmer.  . .. 

2 

4,  5 

Change  “22  January  1943”  to  31  Oct.  1942 

100 

Gilmore  

2 

7 

Change  “EDWARD  D.  DALEY”  to  EDWARD  C.  DALEY 

143 

Great  Northern  

2-- 

29.. 

Change  “GEORGE  S.  SIMONDS”  to  GENERAL  GEORGE 
S.  SIMONDS 

143 

Great  Northern 

2.. 

31,  32 

Change  “and  then  scrapped”  to  . . . and  then  scrapped  in 
January  1948 

147 

Greene 

1 

16  up  . .. 

Add  GREENE  was  redesignated  DD-266  in  November  1943 
Delete  “.  . . for  scrapping”  Add  ...  to  West  Germany  in 
October  1960  and  was  redesignated  BAMBERG  (N-122) 

154 

Greer  County 

1 

7 

158 

Greyhound  II 

2 

Stat.. 

Change  “Sp-437”  to  SP-437 

159 

Gridley  I 

\.. 

35. 

Insert  between  was  and  striken-.  . . cancelled  in  May  1935. 
She  was 

174 

Guam  I . 

1 

1 up 

Add  She  was  striken  by  the  United  States  in  March  1942.  WAKE 

was  renamed  TATAR  A by  the  Japanese  and  was  recovered 
by  the  U.S.  in  1945  and  presented  to  Nationalist  China  where 
she  was  renamed  TAI  YUAN  in  1946.  She  was  captured  by 
Red  China  after  being  turned  over  to  Nationalist  China. 


202 

Haida  . 

2 

Heading... 

Change  “HAIDA,  see  MENTOR”to  HAIDA  II,  see  MENTOR 

232 

Hancock  III.  . .. 

1 

25  up. 

Change  “1  September  1925”  to  10  September  1925 

234 

Hornet  

Illustration  

Change  “US  HORNET”  to  USS  HORNET 

239 

Happy  Days 

2 

Heading... 

Change  “ALPMANDITE”  to  ALMANDITE 
Change  “1  February”  to  7 February 

247 

Harkness  

1 

28  up 

250 

Harrier.  . . . 

1 

8 

Add  She  was  redesignated  MSF-366  in  February  1955 

260 

Harry  Toulmin. 

1 

Heading... 

Change  “(AK-123)”  to  (AK-1S3) 
Change  “HAZLETON”  to  HAZE  ETON 

280 

Hazdton 

1 

Heading... 

280 

Hazelwood  I 

2 

3 up 

Add  . . redesignated  Light  Target  §2  {IX-36)  3 November  1930. 
She  was  redesignated  {DD-107)  3 April  1931. 

287 

Helena  I 

2- 

Stat 

Add  dp.  1392 

289 

Helena  III  . . 

2 

24  up 

Change  “February  1945”  to  February  1946 

318 

Herreshoff  §306.  . . 

2 

1 

Change  “(SP-194)”  to  {SP-I84I) 
Change  “17  February  to  7 February 

366 

Hornbillll  ..  . . 

2 

12 

389 

Hughes  

1 

Stat 

Add  dp.  1960 

394 

Humphreys  . . 

2 

36,  37 

Change  “1  December  1942”  to  31  October  1942 

440 

Inglis  .... 

2 

Stat 

Change  “(DE-125)”  to  [DE-525) 
Change  “1.  44'”  to  1.  144' 

478 

J aeana. . . 

2 

Stat 

489 

James  Baines . . 

2 

Heading... 

Change  “(AK-54)”  to  {AKA-54) 
Change  “1945”  to  1944 

492 

James  E.  Kyes . . 

1 

2 

543 

John  Pope,  General.  . 

1 

Heading... 

Change  “(AP-10)”  to  {AP-110) 

543 

John  Q.  Roberts  .. 

1 

4,  5 

Change  “17  June”  to  17  July 

640 

Keywadin  I.. 

2 

1,2, 3, 4... 

Delete  all 

657 

Kirwin  ...  . . . 

2 

3,  4 

Change  “7  July”  to  17  July 

Delete  “Horsepower:  Not  found”  add  Horsepower:  1000 

762 

Dictator  Class  . 

2 

Stat 
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viii 

Introduction 

...  2 

6. 

xiv 

List  of  Illustrations 

...  1 

23. 

xiv 

List  of  illustrations 

...  1 

32 

xvi 

Appendix  I. - . 

..  1 

12  up 

xvii 

Appendix  III  

..  1 

6,  7 

12 

Laertes  . . 

...  2.. 

2 up. 

16 

Laffey 

...  2 

Stat.. 

17 

Laffey  I 

..  1 

10 

19 

Lake 

..  2. 

2 

35 

Lamar  I.. 

..  2. 

2 

36 

Lamberton 

..  2 

Stat 

42 

Lancaster  . ..  

..  2 

7,  8 

47 

Langley 

..  2. 

Head 

59 

Larchmont 

..  1 

4 up 

78 

Leary 

..  2. 

4 up 

81 

Lee,  Willis  A 

..  1 

Head 

107 

Leyte  IV 

Illustration  

110 

Libra 

..  1 

Stat 

112 

Diddle  I 

..  1.. 

2 

112 

Diddle  I 

..  1 

5. 

145 

Lough 

..  2 

Stat  ..  .. 

146 

Lough 

..  1 

2 

146 

Lough 

..  1 

4 

158 

Luce  I. 

..  1 

15  up 

159 

Luce  III. 

..  1 

3 

171 

Lynchburg 

..  1 

Stat 

188 

Macon  I 

..  1 

12 

228 

Marathon 

..  2 

5 

233 

Marcus  Island 

..  2 

1 

261 

Marysville 

..  1 

Stat.. 

262 

Mascouiah.  

..  1 

Stat 

268 

Matagorda 

..  2 

12 

270 

Matanzas 

..  1 

3 

270 

Matanzas  . 

..  1 

5 

276 

Mauna  Loa  II 

..  2 

Stat 

284 

Mazama  

..  2 

Stat.  

293 

McCook  II 

..  1 

19 

318 

Memphis  IV 

..  1 

Stat 

326 

Menifee 

..  1 

4 

335 

Meriwether  

..  1 

4 

339 

Mertz - 

..  1 

4 up 

339 

Mertz.  

..  1 

3 up 

342 

Metomkin 

..  2 

4 

347 

Miantonomah  

..  2 

1 up 

349 

Michelson  

-.  2 

17 

350 

Michigamme 

..  2 

Head ,1 

352 

Michigan  II 

..  1 

17 

379- 

Mission  Buenaventura  to 

Shipbuilder 

386 

Mission  Soledad. 

388 

Mississippi 

..  2 

10  up  . . 

403 

Mobjack. 

..  1 

2...‘. 

416 

Monitor 

..  1 

1 

424 

Montana 

..  1.. 

7 

425 

Montauk  IV 

..  1 

5 

441 

Mosley..  . . 

..  2 

16 

447 

Mount  McKinley 

..  2 

6 up. 

455 

Munda . .. 

..  1 

6 

476 

Bellatrix  . . 

..  1 

3 

479 

Starr 

..  2 

4 

488 

McCawley  

..  1 

5 

490 

Bayfield  

..  2 

6 

491 

Leon 

..  2. 

4 

503 

Waters  ..  

..  2 

3. 

506 

George  E.  Badger 

..  1 

Head 

510 

Donald  W.  Wolf 

..  2 

3 

512 

APM  1 through  APM  8 

..  1,2 

2 

516 

Iwo  Jima  . 

..  2 

9 

516 

Boxer  Class . 

-.  2 

16 

517 

Okinawa 

..  1 

3 

Change  “noturnal”  to  nocturnal 
Change  “(CV-32)”  to  {CVS-S2) 

Change  “(CVE-1)”  to  (ACV-1) 

Change  “VANCOUV  R”  to  VANCOUVER 
Change  “OWENS”  to  JAMES  C.  OWENS 
Delete  “CONE  and” 

Add  and  CONE,  at  end  of  illustration 

Add  She  was  struck  from  the  Navy  List  on  1 September  1962 

Change  “dp  1260”  to  dp  1620 

Change  “a.  4.5”  to  a.  4 5” 

Change  “cl.  BRISTOL”  to  d.  BENSON 

Change  “FUBAKI”  to  FUBUKI 

Change  “Vallego”  to  Vallejo 

Change  “31  March  1943”  to  7 April  1943 

Change  “cl.  RATHBURNE”  to  cl.  WICKES 

Change  “broken  in”  to  broken  up  in 

Add  LANGLEY  (DE-lSl),  see  HAMMANN  {DE-131) 

Change  “1-9”  to  1-24 

Add  by  U-275 

Delete  “(ex  DD  929)” 

Change  “1952”  to  1951 

Change  “cl.  ARCTURUS”  to  cl.  LIBRA 

Change  “truck”  to  struck 

Change  “recommended”  to  recommissioned 

Change  “1.  396'  to  1.  306' 

Change  “20  November  1944”  to  10  November  1944 
Change  “10  November  1944”  to  20  November  1944 
Change  “18  March  1920”  to  17  July  1920 
Change  “CORREY”  to  CORRY 
Add  cl.  CUMBERLAND 

Add  She  was  struck  from  the  Naval  Register  1 November  1969. 

Change  “28  October  1944”  to  27  October  1944 

Change  “AGATO”  to  AT  AGO 

Change  “cl.  PCE  842”  to  PCER  848 

Change  “cl.  MASCOUTAH”  to  cl.  NATICK 

Change  “AVD-2”  to  AVD-9 

Change  “14  April  1942”  to  17  February  1941 

Change  “29  April  1943”  to  22  April  1943 

Change  “cl.  MAUNA  LOA”  to  cl.  LASSEN 

Change  “cl.  MAUNA  LOA”  to  cl.  LASSEN 

Change  “CV-8”  to  CV-18 

Change  “a.  7 3”  to  a.  4 3" 

Change  “4  November  1944’  to  5 November  1944 
Change  “7  November  1944”  to  8 November  19^ 

Change  “two  Japanese  submarines”  to  one  Japanese  submarine 
Delete  “RO-46  on  9 April  and” 

Change  “29  April  1943”  to  22  April  1943 
Delete  “for  scrapping” 

Change  “AGS-23”  to  T-AGS-2S 

Change  “MICHIGAME”  to  MICHIGAMME 

Change  “AH-5”  to  AH-2 

Change  “Marine  Ship  Corp.”  to  Marinship  Corp 

Change  “CA-12”  to  ACR-12 

Change  “11  March  1943”  to  8 March  1943 

Change  “2  August  1943”  to  1 May  1943 

Change  “7  June  1920”  to  8 August  1921 

Change  “6  October  1944’  to  26  May  1944 

Change  “subchaser”  to  minesweeper 

Add  Redesignated  LCC-7  on  14  Auguet  1968 

Change  “27  May  1944”  to  8 June  1944 

Change  “6/14/41”  to  17  February  1942 

Delete  “9/29/44 — 10/1/44.  Commissioned  10/21/44” 

Change  “Commissioned  9/10/40”  to  Commissioned  9111140 
Change  “11/22/43”  to  11/30143 

Change  “Commissioned  10/14/44”  to  Commissioned  2/11/44 
Change  “7/27/17”  to  7/26/17 

Change  “AVP-16,  DD-196,  USCG”  to  AVP-16,  USCG 
{CG-15),  DD-196) 

Change  “4/3/45”  to  4/13/45 

Change  “Reclassified  7/1/42”  to  Reclassified  6/22/42. 
Change  “props:  2”  to  props:  1 
Change  “props:  2”  to  props:  4 
Change  “2/13/59”  to  4/1/60 
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517 

Guadalcanal..  . 

- 1- 

4 

--  Change  “8/1/62”  to  S 116163 

521 

Nashville..  ..  - 

. 2 

2 

..  Change  “4/14/66  to  3IHI66 

523 

White  Marsh..  . . 

- 1 

Head- . 

- - Change  “Reclassified  from  APM  7”  to  Reclassified  from  APM  8 

525 

Pensacola..  _ _ . 

. 2 

3 

..  Change  “3/15/69”  to  3112169 
..  Change  “7/2/41”  to  6I25U1 

532 

Kitty  Hawk. . . . 

. 2 

3 

548 

Fortune 

. 2. 

Head- . 

..  Change  “IX  46”  to  7Z  7.^5 
Change  “8/22/41”  to  8122142 
..  ‘‘12128,121”  to  11128121 

549 

Jupiter  . ....  - 

. 2 

4 

555 

Denebola  . 

. 2 

3 

556 

New  England  

. 2. 

4 

..  Delete  “AD-14  (DIXIE)”;  Add  AD-26  {SHENANDOAH) 

556 

Canopus..  . 

. 2 

5 

Add  Cancelled  8111145 

. Change  “Subnic  Bay”  to  Subic  Bay,  Change  “OWENS” 
to  JAMES  C.  OWENS]  Delete  “CONE,  and”  Add  at  end 
of  fine  2,  and  CONE. 

557 

USS  Bryce  Canyon.  

. Illustration  . . 

558 

Numerical  list 

..  Add  AD-39  {Approved  under  FY  1969,  but  cancelled  on  27 
March  1969 

670 

Carronade.  . . . 

. Illustration. 

..  Change  “LFS-1”  to  IFS-1 

678 

Mine  Warfare  Types  

. 1 

21 

. Change  “1962”  to  1955 

705 

Amphibious  Warfare  Ships 
LPSS 

Additions  and  Errata 
Hollister 

2. 

2 

Change  “14  August  1968”  to  30  August  1969 

733 

1. 

..  Change  “HILLISTER”  to  HOLLISTER 

733 

Additions  and  Errata 
Honolulu  II 

2- 

. Change  . . and  on”  to  . . . and  sold  on 

736 

Additions  and  Errata 

9- 

. Delete  Number  24 
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